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L    E  S 

ESTOFF,  or  Leostoff,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in 
England,  fcatcd  on  the  fca-ihorc,  1 1 7  miles  north- 


North-fea,  cod,  herrings,  mackerels,  and  fprats ;  has  a 
church,  and  a  difienting  mccting-houfe ;  and  for  its 
fecurity,  fix  eigntccn-poundcrs,  which  they  can  move 
as  occafion  requires;  but  it  has  no  batten-.  The  town 
confifts  of  500  houfes ;  but  the  ftreetis  though  toler- 
ably pared,  are  narrow.  It  has  a  market  on  \Vcdncf- 
days,  and  two  faint  in  the  year  for  petty  chapmen. 
The  coaft  is  there  very  dangerous  for  mongers. 

L'ESTRANGE  (Sir  Roger),  a  noted  writer  in 
ihe  1 7th  century,  was  dcfccndcd  from  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, fcatcd  at  Hunnanton-hall  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, where  he  was  born  in  1 6 1  fi,  being  the  youngeft 
fon  of  Sir  Hammond  L'Eftrange  baronet,  a  zealous 
jroyaliA*.  Having  in  1 644  obtained  a  eommiffion  from 
King  Charles  I.  for  reducing  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  then  in 
pofleffion  of  the  parliament,  hi*  defign  was  discovered, 
and  his  perfon  feized.  He  was  tried  by  a  court  mar- 
tial at  Guildhall  in  London,  and  condemned  to  die  as 
a  fpv  ;  but  was  reprieved,  and  continued  in  Newgate 
for  fomc  time.  He  afterward  went  beyond  fea ;  and 
■  in  Auguft  1653  returned  to  England,  where  he  ap- 
plied himfclf  to  the  prote&or  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
having  once  played  before  him  on  the  bafs-viol,  he  was 
bv  fomc  nicknamed  OUvrr'i Jid/Htr.  Being  a  man  of 
parts,  matter  of  an  cafy  humorous  flyle,  but  withal  in 
narrow  circumftances,  he  fct  up  a  newfpapcr,  under 
the  title  of  7b*  PvUk  Inttfl'igtnrrr,  in  1663;  but 
which  he  laid  down,  upon  the  publication  of  the  firft 
London  gazette  in  1665,  having  been  allowed,  how- 
ever, a  confideration  by  government.  Some  time  af- 
ter the  Popifh  plot,  when  the  Tories  began  to  gain  the 
afrendant  over  the  Whigs,  he,  in  a  paper  called  the 
Oifirvtrtor,  became  a  zealous  champion  for  the  former. 
He  was  afterwards  knighted,  ai.d  fcrvtd  in  the  parlia- 
ment called  by  King  James  [I.  in  1685.  But  things 
taking  a  different  turn  in  that  prince's  reign,  in  point 
of  liberty  of  confcicncc,  from  what  moft  people  expect- 
ed, our  author's  Obftrvattrs  were  difufed  as  not  at  all 
fuiting  the  times.  However,  he  continued  liccnfcr  of 
the  prefs  till  King  William's  aeciflion,  in  whufc  reign 
he  met  with  fomc  trouble  as  a  dif;iiticfr<l  pt-rfon. 
However,  he  went  to  his  grave  in  peace,  after  be  ind 
in  a  manner  furvived  his  intellectuals.  He  publifhcd 
*  great  many  political  tratfts,  and  tranflatcd  feYcral 
works  from  the  Greek,  I.atin,  and  Spanifh  ;  we.  Jo- 
fephus's  works,  Cicero's  Offices,  Seneca's  Morals,  E- 
rafmus's  Colloquies,  ^Efop's  Fables,  and  Bonas's  Guide 
to  Eternity.  The  character  of  his  ftyle  has  been  va- 
rioofly  reprefented ;  his  language  being  obferved  by 
Vol.  X.  Parti. 
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fome  to  be  eafy  and  humorous,  while  Mr  Gordon  fays,  LfsVweSthtl 
that  his  productions  are  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  ijgjfgm^ 
who  have  tafte  or  good-breeding.    They  arc  full  of  w 
phrafes  picked  up  in  the  ftrccU,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  low  or  naufeous." 

LESTWEITHEL,  a  town  of  Cornwal  in  Eng- 
land, about  229  miles  diftant  from  London.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  where  are  kept  the  common  gaol,  the 
weights  and  meafures  for  the  whole  ftannary,  and  the 
county  courts.  It  ftands  on  the  river  Foy,  which 
brought  up  vefTcls  from  Fowcy.  before  it  was  choaked 
up  with  fand  coming  from  the  tin-mines,  and  therefore 
its  once  flourifhing  trade  is  decayed  ;  but  it  holds  the 
bufhelagc  of  coals,  fait,  malt,  and  com,  in  the  town 
of  Fowey,  as  it  docs  the  anchorage  in  its  harbour.  It 
was  made  a  corporation  by  Richard  carl  of  Cornwal 
when  he  was  king  of  the  Romans,  and  has  had  other 
charters  fincc.  It  confifts  of  feven  capital  burgefle* 
(whereof  one  is  a  mayor),  and  17  affiftants  or  common 
council.  It  is  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwal,  to  which 
it  pays  L.  1 1  :  19  :  10  a  year  for  its  liberties.  Its  chief 
trade  is  the  woollen  manufactory.  Its  church  has  a 
fpire,  the  only  one  exciptthat  of  Helfton  in  the  coun- 
ty. Its  market  is  Friday,  and  its  fairs  are  three.  'It 
firft  returned  members  to  parliament  in  the  of  Ed- 
ward I.  They  r.re  chofen  by  their  burgeflti  and  af- 
(illants.  It  was  anciently  the  (hire-town,  and  the 
knights  of  the  ihire  arc  Hill  chofen  here. 

LETCH  LADE,  a  town  of  Gloucetterfhirr.gomilca 
from  London,  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordmiie  and  Berks, 
and  the  great  road  to  Gloucefter;  liiid  anciently  a  nun- 
nery, and  a  priory  of  black  canons.  In  this  parifh  is 
Clay-hill.  The  market  is  on  Tuef  Ja<  r;  and  it  ha*  two 
fairs.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  bein  a  Roman  town:  for 
a  plain  Roman  road  runs  from  hence  to  Cirenceiler; 
and  by  digging  in  a  meadow  near  it  fome  yean*  ago,  an 
old  bufldiag  was  difcovered,  fuppofed  to  be  a  Roman 
bath,  which  was  50  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  4  high, 
fnpported  with  ICO  brick  pilfers,  curioufly  iulaid  uirh 
Honrs  of  divco  colours  of  tcfleraic  work.  The  Leech, 
the  Coin,  the  Churn,  and  It's,  which  all  rife  in  the 
Cotfwould-hill,  join  here  in  one  full  flrcam,  and  be- 
come one  river,  called  the  Thame*,  which  begins  here 
to  l>c  navigable,  and  barges  take  in  butter,  eheefe,  and 
other  guotls,  at  ils  quay  for  London. 

LETHARGY,  in  medicine  (from  Mfoiwt,  and. 
■rf"  •omiltt/i,  ttmiiiffi),  a  difcafc  cnnf.lling  of  a  pro- 
found drowfinefs  or  fkepinefs,  from  which  the  patient 
can  fcarce  Le  awaked  j  or,  it  awaked,  he  remains  (lu- 
pid,  without  fenfe  or  memory,  and  prefenrly  linki  ajjuin 
into  his  former  fieep.    See  MnntlNi  -A./cx. 

Lethargy,  in  farriery.    Sec  there,  j  9. 

A  LETHE, 
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LETHE,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  one  of  the 
rivers  of  hell,  fignifying  oblivion  or  forgetfulncfs  ;  its 
waters  having,  according  to  poetic  fiction,  the  peculiar 
quality  of  making  thofe  who  drank  them  forget  every 
thing  that  wan  pail. 

LETI  (Grcgorio),  an  eminent  Italian  writer,  wag 
defcended  of  a  family  which  once  made  a  confiderable 
figure  at  Bologna:  Jerom,  his  father,  was  page  to 
prince  Charles  de  Mcdicis ;  ferved  fomc  time  in  the 
troops  of  the  grand  duke  as  captain  of  foot ;  and 
fettling  at  Milan,  married  there  in  1628.  He  was  af- 
terward governor  of  Almantea  in  Calabria,  and  died 
at  Salerno  in  1639.  Our  author  was  born  at  Milan 
in  1630,  ftudied  under  the  Jefuits  at  Cofcnza,  and 
was  afterward  fent  by  an  uncle  to  Rome,  who  would 
have  him  enter  into  the  church ;  but  he  being  averfe 
to  it,  went  into  Geneva,  where  he  ftudied  the  govern- 
ment and  the  religion  there.  Thence  he  went  to  Lau- 
fanne ;  and  contracting  an  acquaintanca  with  John 
Anthony  Guerin,  an  eminent  phyficiart,  lodged  at  his 
houfc,  made  profeflion  of  the  Calvinift  religion,  and 
married  his  daughter.  He  fettled  at  Geneva ;  where 
he  fpent  almoft  twenty  years,  carrying  on  a  correfpon- 
dencc  with  learned  merit,  especially  thofe  of  Italy.  Some 
contcfts  obliged  him  to  leave  that  city  in  1079;  upon 
which  he  went  to  France,  and  thep  into  England,  where 
he  wa3  received  with  great  civility  by  Charles  II.  who, 
after  his  firft  audience,  made  him  a  prcfent  of  a  thou- 
fand  crowns,  'with  a  promife  of  the  place  of  hillorio- 
grapher.  He  wrote  there  the  Hiftory  of  England; 
but  that  work  not  pleafing  the  court  on  account  of  his 
too  great  liberty  in  writing,  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  He  went  to  Amfterdam  in  1682,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  place  of  hiftoriographer  to  that 
city.  He  died  fuddenly  in  1701.  He  was  a  roan  of 
indefatigable  application,  as  the  multiplicity  of  his 
work*  fhow.  The  principal  of  thefc  are,  t .  The  uni- 
verfal  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  2.  The  life  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  3.  The  life  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain. 
4.  The  life  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.    5.  The  life 
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rented  them,  and  among  what  people  they  were  nrfl 
in  ufe,  there  is  dill  room  to  doubt :  Philo  attributes 
this  great  and  noble  invention  to  Abraham  ;  Jofcphus, 
St  Irenxus,  and  others,  to  Enoch  ;  Bibliander,  to  A- 
dam  ;  Eufebius,  Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  and  others,  to  Mofes ;  Pomponius  Mela, 
Herodiau,  Rufus  Fell  us,  Pliny,  Lucan,  Stc.  to  the 
Phanicians  ;  St  Cyprian,  to  Saturn  ;  Tacitus,  to  the 
Egyptians  ;  fomc,  to  the  Ehtiopian* ;  and  others,  to 
the  Chincfc  :  but,  with  refpeet  to  thefc  la  ft,  they  can 
never  be  intitled  to  this  honour,  fince  all  their  charac- 
ters arc  the  figng  of  words,  formed  without  the  ufe  of 
letters  ;  which  renders  it  impofuble  to  read  and  write 
their  language  without  a  vaft  expencc  of  time  and 
trouble  ;  and  abfolutely  impoffible  to  print  it  by  the 
help  of  types,  or  any  other  manner  but  by  engraving, 
or  cutting  in  wood.    Stc  Print i no. 
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of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England.  6.  The  hiftory  ^of  language  confifts  of  a  number  of  letters,  which  ought 
Oliver  Cromwell.    7.  The  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,    each  to  have  a  different  found,  figure,  and  ufe.  As 


5  vols  i2mo.  8.  The  hiftory  of  Geneva,  &o. 

LET  RIM,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  44  miles  in  length  and  1 7  in  breadth ; 
bounded  on  the  caft  and  north-eaft  by  Cavan  and  Fer- 
managh, by  Sligo  and  Rofcommon  on  the  weft  and 
fouth-weft,  ait  J  by  Longford  on  the  caft  and  fouth-caft. 
It  is  a  hilly  country,  with  rank  grafs,  which  feeds  a 
great  number  of  cau!e.  The  thief  towa  is  Lctiim, 
featcd  not  far  from  the  river  Shannon.  It  contains 
4000  houfeu,  2  1  parilhri,  5  baronies,  2  boroughs,  and 
fends  6  metnhcrs  to  parliament. 

LETTER,  a  character  ufed  to  exprefs  one  of  the 
ample  founds  of  the  voice  ;  and  as  the  different  fimple 
founds  arc  exprefted  by  different  letters,  thefe,  by  be- 
ing differently  compounded,  become  the  viftblc  figna 
or  characters  of  aD  the  modulations  and  mixtures  of 
founds  ufed  to  exprefs  our  ideas  in  a  regular  langusje  ; 
(^Sce  Laxgv  ACt ).  Thus,  as  by  the  help  of  fpcech  we 
rc.der  our  ideas  audible  ;  by  the  aflillancc  of  letters  we 
render  them  vlliblc,  and  by  their  help  we  can  wrap  up 
our  thoughts,  and  fend  them  to  the  moft  dillant  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  read  the  tranfactions  of  different  ages. 
A»  to  the  fir'll  letters,  what  they  were,  who  firit  in- 


thc  difference  of  articulate  founds  was 
prefs  the  different  ideas  of  the  mind,  I 


intended  to  ex- 
s  one  letter  was 

originally  intended  to  fignify  only  one  found,  and  not, 
as  at  prefent,  to  exprefs  fomctimes  one  found  and 
fomctimes  another  ;  which  practice  lias  brought  a  great 
deal  of  confufiun  into  the  languages,  and  rendered  the 
learning  of  the  modern  tongues  much  more  difficult 
than  it  would  othcrwifc  have  been.  This  considera- 
tion, together  with  the  deficiency  of  all  the  known  al- 
phabets, from  their  wanting  fomc  letters  to  exprefs 
certain  founds,  has  occafioacd  feveral  attempts  towards 
an  univcrfal  alphabet,  to  contain  an  enumeration  of 
all  fuch  fmgle  founds  or  letters  as  are  ufed  in  any  lan- 
guage.   Sec  Alphabet. 

Grammarians  diftinguifh  letters  into  vowels,  confo- 
nants,  mutes,  liquids,  diphthongs,  and  charactcri- 
ftics.  They  are  likewife  divided  into  capital  anil  fti.all 
letters.  They  are  alfo  denominated  from  the  (nape 
and  turn  of  the  letters  ;  and  in  writing  arc  ditlinguilh- 
cd  into  different  hands,  as  round-text,  German-text, 
round-hand,  Italian,  &c.  and  in  printing,  into  Roman, 
Italic,  and  black  letter. 

The  una  Littih,  or  Tjr/e,  among  printers,  nct  on- 


Letter. 


etlcrs  ufed  in  different  languages  : 
thus,  according  to  Crinitus,  Mofes  invented  the  He- 
brew letters  ;  Abraham,  the  Syriac  and  Clialdce  ;  the 
Phoenicians,  thofe  of  Attica,  brought  into  Greece  by 
Cadmus,  and  from  thence  into  Italy  by  the  Pelaf- 
gians  1  Nicoftrata,  the  Roman  ;  Ifis,  the  Egyptian  ; 
and  Vulfilas,  thofe  of  the  Goths. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
were  the  firft  manner  of  writing  :  but  whether  Cadmus 
and  the  Phoenicians  learned  the  ufe  of  letters  from  the 
Egyptians,  or  from  their  neighbours  of  Judea  or  Sa- 
maria, is  a  quellion  ;  for  fince  fome  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teftamcnt  were  then  written,  they  arc  more 
likely  to  have  given  them  the  hint,  than  the  hierogly- 
phics of  Egypt.  But  wherefoever  the  Phccnicians 
learned  this  art,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Cadmus 
the  fon  of  Agenor  firft  brought  letters  into  Greece  ; 
whence,  in  following  ages,  they  fprcad  over  the  rett 
of  Europe.    Sec  Alphabet  and  Writing. 

Letters  make  the  firft  part  or  elements  of  grammar  ; 
an  affemblage  of  thefe  compofe  fyllables  and  words* 
and  thefc  compofe  fentencca-    The  alphabet  of  every 
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ly  include*  the  CAPITALS,  small  capitals,  and 
fmall  letters,  but  all  the  points,  figures,  and  other 
mark*  call  and  ufed  in  printing  >  and  alfo  the  large 
ornamental  letters,  cut  in  wood  or  metal,  which  take 
place  of  the  illumined  letters  ufed  in  manufcripts.  The 
letters  ufed  in  printing  are  call  at  the  ends  of  fmall 
pieces  of  mital,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length  ;  and  the  letter  being  not  indented,  but  raifed, 
eafily  gives  the  impreflion,  when,  after  being  blacked 
with  a  glutinous  ink,  paper  is  clofely  prcfled  upon.it. 
Sec  the  articles  Printing  and  Tm.  A  fount  of 
letters  includes  fmall  letters,  capitals,  (mall  capitals, 
points,  figures,  f paces,  &c;  but  befide*,  they  have  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  two-line  letters,  only  ufed  for  titles, 
and  the  beginning  of  books,  chapters,  &c.  See  Foumt. 

Letter-  is  alfo  a  writing  addreffed  and  fent  to  a 
perfon.    Sec  Epistle. 

The  art  of  epitlolary  writing,  Us  the  late  translator 
of  Pliny's  Letters  has  obferved,  was  eftecmed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  number  of  liberal  and  polite  aceom- 
pliihmcnts  ;  and  we  find  Cicero  mentioning  with  great 
pleafure,  in  ft  me  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  the  elegant 
fpecimen  he  had  received  from  his  fan  of  his  genius 
in  this  way.  It  fcems  indeed  to  have  formed  part  of 
their  education ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Locke, 
it  w  ell  defervet  to  have  a  (hare  in  ours.  "  The  wri- 
*'  ting  of  letters  (as  that  judicious  author  obferves) 
"  enters  fo  much  into  all  the  occafions  of  life,  that  no 
M  gentleman  can  avoid  fliewing  himfelf  in  compofi- 
"  tions  of  this  kind.  Occurrences  will  daily  force  him 
"  to  make  this  ufe  of  his  pen,  which  lays  open  his 
breeding,  his  fenfe,  and  his  abilities,  to  a  feverer 
*'  examination  than  any  oral  difcourfc."  It  is  to  be 
wondered  we  have  fo  few  writers  in  our  own  language 
who  defervc  to  be  pointed  out  as  models  upon  fuch  an 
occasion.  After  having  named  Sir  William  Temple,  it 
would  perhaps  l>e  difficult  to  add  a  fecond.  The  elegant 
writer  of  Cowley's  life  mentions  him  as  excelling  in 
this  uncommon  talent t  but  a»  that  author  declares 
himfelf  of  opinion,  "  That  letters  which  pafs  between 
familiar  friends,  if  thev  arc  written  as  they  fbould  be, 
can  fcarce  ever  be  fit  to  fee  the  light,"  the  world  is 
deprived  of  what  no  doubt  would  have  been  well  worth 
iu  infpeclion.  A  late  diftinguifhed  genius  treats  the 
very  attempt  as  ridiculous,  and  profefies  himfelf  "  a 
incttal  enemy  to  what  they  call  a fint  htttr."  His 
avcrfion  however  was  »ot  fo  ftrong,  but  he  knew  to 
conquer  it  when  he  thought  proper;  and  the  letter 
which  clofcs  his  correfpondenee  with  bifhop  Atterbury 
is  perhaps,  the  moil  genteel  and  manly  addrefs  that 
t»cr  was  penned  to  a  friend  iu  difgrace.  The  truth 
is,  a  fine  letter  does  not  confill  in  faying  fine  things, 
but  in  exprefling  ordinary  ones  in  an  uncommon  man- 
mt.    It  ii  the/ro/rw  dictrt,  the  art  of  giving 

£tccc  and  elegance  to  familiar  occurrences,  that  con- 
Uitutes  the  merit  of  this  kind  of  writing.  Mr  Gay's 
letter,  concerning  the  two  lovers  who  were  ft  ruck 
dead  with  the  fame  flafli  of  lightning,  is  a  maflcr-piece 
of  the  fort  ;  and  the  fpecimen  he  has  there  given  of 
his  talent*  for  this  fpecies  of  compofition  makes  it 
n.iuh  to  be  regretted  we  have  not  more  from  the  tame 
Iwnd. 

Of  tit  Sivfe  of  Efajlolarj  Compofition.  Purity  in  the 
choice  of  words,  and  juftnefs  of  conftru&ion,  joined 
»ith^eri*picuity,  are  the  chief  properties  of  this  ft  vie. 


Accordingly  Cicero  fays :  "  In  writir  g  letters,  we 
make  ufe  of  common  words  and  exprcflions."  And ' 
Seneca  more  fully,  "  I  would  have  my  letters  to  be 
like  my  difcourfes,  when  we  either  lit  or  walk  to- 
gether, uniludied  and  eafy."  And  what  prudent 
man,  in  his  difcourfc,  aims  at  bright  and 

ftrong  figures,  beautiful  turns  of  language,  or  la- 
boured periods  ?  Nor  is  it  always  requilite  to  attend 
to  cxacl  order  and  method.  He  that  is  mailer  of 
what  he  writes,  will  naturally  enough  rxprefs  his 
thought  without  perplexity  and  conftifion ;  and  more 
than  this  is  feldom  ncceflary,  efpecially  in  familiar 
letters. 

Indeed,  as  the  fubjecls  of  epiftles  are  exceedingly 
various,  they  will  neccflarily  require  fome  variety  in 
the  manner  of  cxprcflion.  If  the  fubjcil  be  fometlling 
weighty  and  momentous,  the  language  fhould  be 
ftrong  and  folemn  ;  in  things  of  a  lower  nature,  more 
free  and  eafy ;  and  upon  lighter  matters,  jocofc  and 
pleafant.  In  exhortations,  it  ought  to  be  lively  and 
vigorous;  in  confolations,  kind  and  companionate;  and 
in  advifing,  grave  and  fcrious.  In  narrativcr,  it  mould 
be  clear  and  diftir.il;  in  reqnefts,  mode  ft;  in  commcn- 
datiuns,  friendly ;  in  profperity  cheerful,  and  mournful 


adverfity. 


a  word,  the  (I 


yie  oug 
urc  of  tlx 


it  to  be  ac- 


commodatcd  to  the  particular  n; 
which  it  is  convcrfant. 

Ucfides,  the  different  character  of  the  perfon,  to 
whom  the  letter  is  written,  requires  a  like  difference 
in  the  modes  of  cxpreffion.  We  do  not  uie  the  fame 
language  to  private  perfons,  and  thofe  in  a  public  na- 
tion i  to  fuperiors,  inferiors,  and  equals.  Nor  do  we 
cxprefs  ourfelves  alike  to  old  men  and  young,  to  the 
grave  and  facetious,  to  courtiers  and  philosophers* 
to  our  friends  and  ftrangcrs.  Superiors  are  to  be  ad- 
drcflcd to  with  rcfpcdl,  inferiors  with  courtcfy,  and 
equals  with  civility ;  and  every  one's  chancier,  fixa- 
tion, and  circumftauces  in  life,  with  the  relation  we 
ftand  in  to  him,  occafions  fome  variety  in  this  rcfpecL 
15  ut  when  friends  and  acquaintances  correfpond  by 
letters,  it  carries  them  into  all  the  freedom  and  good- 
humour  of  convcrfatiou  ;  and  the  nearer  it  refemblei 
that,  the  better,  fince  it  is  defigned  to  fupply  the  room 
of  it.  For  when  friends  cannot  enjoy  each  others 
company,  the  n<%\  fatiiiaclioii  is  to  convcrfc  with 
each  other  by  letters.  indeed,  fometiivs  greater 
freedom  is  ufed  in  cpiftlrs,  than  the  fame  perfons 
would  have  t?.kcn  in  difcourfing  together  ;  becaufe, 
as  Cicero  fays,  "  A  letter  does  not  blulh."  But  ftill 
nothing  ought  to  be  faidin  a  letter,  which,  confidered 
in  itfelf,  would  not  have  been  fit  to  fay  in  difcourfc  ; 
though  modefty  perhaps,  or  fome  other  particular 
rcafon,  might  have  prevented  it.  And  thus  it  fre- 
quently happens  in  requefts,  reproofs,  and  other  cir- 
cumftnnces  of  life.  A  nun  can  afk  that  by  writing, 
which  he  could  not  do  by  words,  if  prcfent ;  or  blame 
what  he  thinks  amifs  in  his  friend  with  greater  liberty 
when  abfent,  than  if  they  were  together.  From  hence 
it  is  eafy  to  judge  of  the  fitnefs  of  any  expreffion  to 
ftand  in  an  cpiillc,  only  by  coniidering,  whether  the 
fame  way  of  (peaking  would  be  proper  in  talking  with 
the  fame  perfon.  Indeed,  this  difference  may  be  al- 
lowed, that  as  perfons  have  morctime  to  think,  when 
they  write,  than  when  they  fpeak  ;  a  greater  accu- 
racy of  language  may  fometimes  be  expected  in  one, 
A  z  than 
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Letter,  than  the  other.  However,  this  make*  no  odds  as  to 
the  kind  of  ftyle ;  for  every  one  would  choofe  to  fpeak 
as  correctly  as  he  writes,  if  he  coold.  And  there- 
for e  all  fuch  words  and  expreifiotis,  an  arc  unbecom- 
ing inconverfation,  Ihvild  be  avoided  in  letters  ;  and 
a  manly  fimplicity  free  of  aD  affe&ation,  plain,  b<* 
decent  and  agreeable,  ihould  n'.n  through  the  whole. 
This  is  the  ufual  ftyle  of  Cicero's  epiftlcs,  in  which 
the  plainncfs  and  fimplicity  of  his  diction  ij  accom- 
panied with  fometliing  fo  plcafant  and  engaging,  that 
lie  keeps  up  the  attention  of  Lis  reader,  without  fuf- 
fering  him  to  tire.  On  the  othcT  hand,  Pliny's  llyle 
is  fuccincl  ard  witty  j  but  generally  fo  full  of  turns 
and  quibbles  upon  the  found  of  words,  a*  apparently 
render  it  more  It  iff  and  affected  than  agrees  with 
ennvcrfation,  or  than  a  man  uf  fenfe  would  choofe  in 
difcourfe,  were  it  in  '  his  power.  You  may  in  fome 
roeafure  judge  of  Pliny's  manner,  by  one  (hort  letter 
to  his  friend,  which  runs  thus  :  "  How  fare  you  ? 
As  I  do  in  the  country?  plcafantly  ?  that  is,  at  leifure? 
For  which  rcafon  I  do  nut  care  to  write  long  letters, 
but  to  read  them  ;  the  one  as  the  effect  of  uicenefs, 
and  the  other  of  idlcaefs.  For  nothing  is  more  idle 
than  your  nice  folks,  or  curious  than  your  idle  ones. 
Farewell.''  Every  fentencc  here  conliits  of  an  anti- 
thefis,  and  a  j'ngle  of  words,  very  different  from  the 
Jlylc  of  coiiveiiption,  and  plainly  the  effett  of  ftudy. 
But  thii  Wi-.s  owing  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  at 
■which  lime  the  Roman  eloquence  was  funk  into  puns, 
and  an  affectation  of  wit ;  tor  he  was  othcrwife  a  man 
of  fine  fenfe  and  great  learning. 

J.BTttK  of  /iiiii  tirj,  iii  law,  is  a  writing  by  which 
one  perfon  authorifes  another  to  do  fome  lawful  ad 
in  his  ftead  ;  as  to  give  fciliu  of  lands,  to  receive  debts, 
fue  a  third  perfon,  &.c. 

The  nature  of  this  inllrument  is  to  transfer  to  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  given,  the  whole  power  of  the 
maker,  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  act  intended 
to  be  performed.  It  is  cither  general  or  fpecial :  and 
fometimcB  it  is  made  revocable,  which  is  when  a  bare 
authority  is  only  given  ;  and  fomctimcs  it  is  irrevo- 
cable, as  where  debts,  Sec.  are  aligned  from  one  per- 
fon to  another.  Jt  is  generally  held,  that  the  power 
granted  to  the  attorney  mail  be  ftriiftly  purfued  ;  and 
.  that  where  it  is  made  to  three  perfons,  two  cannot 
execute  it.  In  tuolt  cafes,  the  power  given  by  a  let- 
ter of  attorney  determines  upon  the  death  of  the  per- 
fon who  gave  it.  No  letter  of  attorney  made  by  any 
teamen,  ice.  in  any  fhip  of  war,  or  having  letters  of 
marque,  or  by  their  executors,  &c.  in  order  to  em- 
power any  perfon  to  receive  any  (hare  of  prizes  or 
bounty-money,  (hall  be  valid,  unlets  the  fame  be  made 
revocable,  and  for  tlie  ufe  of  fuch  feamen,  and  be 
■  /igned  and  executed  before,  and  actellcd  by,  the  cap- 
tain and  one  other  of  the  figning  officers  of  the  fliip, 
t/r  the  mayor  or  chief  magi ftrate  of  fome  corporation. 

Lit  Tit  of  Mart  or  Marque.    See  Mas.  que. 

Lirtttt  Patent  or  Overt,  are  writings  fcaled  with 
the  great  feal  of  England,  whereby  a  man  is  autho- 
rifed  to  do,  or  enjoy  any  thing,  which,  of  himfclf, 
he  could  not  do.  Sec  Pat tKT. -..They  art  fo  called, 
•by  reafon  of  their  form  ;  as  being  open,  with  the  ical 
affixed,  ready  to  be  ihown  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
authority  given  by  them. 

LET  rUC  E,  in  botany.    Sec  Lactwca. 
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LEVANT,  in  geography,  iignifies  any  country  Levant 
fituated  to  the  call  of  us,  or  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  any  " 
continent  or  country,  or  that  on  which  the  fun  rifes.  , 

Levant,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  eaftern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  bounded  by  Katoiia  or  the 
Lcffcr  Alia  on  the  north,  by  Syria  and  Pakrltine  on 
the  eaft,  by  Egypt  and  Barca  on  the  fouth,  and  by  , 
the  ifland  of  Candia  and  the  other  part  of  tiie  Medi- 
terranean on  the  well. 

LEVATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
mufclcs.    See  Anatomv,  Talle  of  tlx  Mufclet. 

LEUCA,  in  antiquity,  a  geographical  meafure  of 
length  in  ufe  among  the  later  Gauls ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  JornamL-s,  who  calls  it  /ev?*,  contained  fif- 
teen hundred  paces,  or  one  mile  and  a  half.  Hence 
the  name  of  leagat,  now  reckoned  at  three  miles  (  in 
the  lower  age,  cdled  lesva. 

LEUCADENDRON,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  • 
monogyiiia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetraadrfa  clafs  of 
pUnta ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
48th  order,  jl^rtgal*.  The  florets  arc  tri^* -talons, 
with  one  petal  of  each  trffid  ;  the  receptacle  a  a  little 
villous  1  there  is  no  proper  calyx  ;  the  authcrx  are  al- 
moll  coalite  !. 

LEUCADIA,  formerly  called  SWitit,  a  penin- 
fula  of  Acarnania,  (Homer)  ;  but  afterwards,  by 
cutting  through  the  peuinfula,  made  an  iflaud,  as  it 
is  at  this  day,  called  St  Maum. 

LEUCAS,  (anc.  geog.),  formerly  called  Heritor 
and  Nerilum,  a  town  of  Lrue.id'a  or  Leucas  ;  lituated 
near  a  narrow  neck  of  find,  or  iilhmus,  on  a  hill  fa- 
cing the  eaft  and  Acumania :  the  foot  or  lower  part 
of  the  town  wai  a  plain  lying  on  the  fea  by  which 
Leucadia  was  divided  from  Acarnania,  ( Livy ) ;  though 
Tliucydides  phecs  Leucas  more  inward  in' the  iiland, 
which  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  It 
was  an  illu.lrious  city,  the  capital  of  Acarnania,  and 
the  place  of  general  affembly. 

LEUCATA,  or  Leucatt,  (anc. geog.);  a  pro- 
montory of  Leucadia  according  to  Strabo,  3  white 
rock  projecting  into  the  fea  towards  Ccphalenia,  mi 
which  flood  a  temple  of  Apollo  fumamed  LcueeiJmi. 
At  his  feitival,  which  was  annually  celebrated  here,  the 
people  were  acoiilomed  to  offer  an  expiatory  facriticc 
to  the  god,  and  to  avert  on  the  head  of  the  victim  all 
the  calamities  with  which  they  might  be  threatened 
For  this  purpofe,  they  made  choice  of  a  criminal  con- 
demned to  die  ;  and  leading  him  to  the  brink  of  the 
promontory,  precipitated  him  into  the  fea  amidit  the 
loud  Ihouts  of  the  fpc&ators.  The  criminal,  how- 
ever, fddom  perilhed  in  the  water:  for  it  was  the 
cuitom  to  cover  him  with  feathers,  and  to  fatten  birds 
to  his  body,  which  by  fpreading  their  wings  might 
ferve  to  break  his  fall.  No  fooner  did  he  touch  the 
lea,  than  a  number  of  boats  ftationed  tor  the  purpofe 
flew  to  his  affiftance,  and  drew  hi.n  out ;  and  after  be- 
ing thus  faved,  he  was  bamfhed  for  ever  from  the 
territory  of  Leucadia.    (Strait,  lib.  10.  p.  452.) 

According  to  ancient  authors,  a  ftrangc  opinion 
concerning  this  promontory  prevailed  for  fome  time 
among  the  Greeks.  They  imagined  that  the  leap  of 
Leucata  was  a  potent  remedy  againll  the  violence  t>t 
love.  Hericc  difappointcd  or  defpairing  lovers,  it  is 
faid,  were  often  known  to  have  eorne  to  Leucadia ; 
and,  having  afceuded  the  promontory,  offered  facri- 
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ficea  ift  trie  temple,  and  engaged  by  a  formal  vow  to 

perform  the  dcfperate  aft,  to  have  voluntarily  preci- 
pitated themfclve*  into  fca.  Some  are  reported  to  have 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  faU  j  and  among  o- 
tbers  mention  it  made  $  of  a  cfti/cn  uf  Buthroton,  in 
Epirus,  whofc  paiBons  always  talking  fire  at  new  ob- 
jects., hs  four  time*  had  recourfc  to  the  fame  remedy,  and 
always  with  the  fame  fuccefn.  As  thofc  who  made 
the  trial,  however,  ffldoni  took  any  precaution  to 
reoder  their  fail  kfs  rapid,  they  were  generally  dcltroy- 
cd;  and  women  often  fell  victims  to  this  act  of  defpe- 
ration.--At  Leocuta  was  fliown  tlie  tomb  of  Artemi- 
liii,  that  celebrated  queen  of  t.'aria  who  gave  fo  many 
proofs  of  courage  at  the  battle  of  Sal.imis  f>  Inflamed 
with  a  violent  pafiion  for  a  young  man  who  inflexibly 
refufed  her  love,  ihc  furpriftd  him  in  his  fictp  and  put 
oirt  his  eyes.  Regret  anddefpair  foon  brought  her  to 
Leucata,  where  (lie  periihed  in  tlic  wavivnotwithibind- 
»ng  eveay  effort  to  lave  her  J.  Such  likeuife  was  the 
«nd  of  the  unhappy  Sappho.  Fortaken  by  her  lover 
Phaon,  ihc  came  hither  to  feck  relief  from  li-^r  fuf- 
ferings,  and  found  her  death.  {AienaaJ.  aj>.  S.ruk 
lib.  10.  p.  4C2.) 

I.El'CIPf'US,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher 
•tid  mathematician  ;  lirft  author  of  tlic  famous  fyltcm 
of  atom*  and  vacuums,  and  of  the  hypothecs  of  itorms; 
lincc  attributed  to  the  moderns.  He  flomiihed  about 
428  B.  C. 

LEUCOGjEUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  hill  fituated  be- 
tween Puteoli  and  Neapolis  in  Campania,  abounding 
in  fulphur  ;  now  tAlumera.  Wlsence  there  were  alto 
■fprings  called  I,eticog*i  ftn/o  ;  the  waters  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  gave  a  firmnef*  to  the  teeth,  clcar- 
ncU  to  the  eyes,  and  proved  a  cure  in  wound*. 

LEUCOJUM,  Gkkat  Snow-prop:  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hex  mdria  tbfs 
<rf  plants;  and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  ninth  order,  Sfiathace*.  The  corolla  is  campanu- 
la id,  fexpartite,  the  fegment*  incrcafod  at  the  points, 
tlie  fligma  Ample. 

Sf^iut.  1.  The  vemum,  or  fpring  leucojum, 
ha*  an  oblong  bulbous  root,  fending  up  feveral 
Hat  leaves  fix  or  eight  inches  long ;  and  amidft  them 
mi  upright,  channelled,  hollow,  naked  ftalk,  about 
a  foot  high,  terminated  by  a  f pat  ha,  protruding  one  or 
two  w  hite  flowers  on  flender  footllalks  drooping  down- 
wards, and  appearing  in  March.  2.  The  leuivum,  or 
fiimmer  leucojum,  has  a  large,  oblong,  bulbous  root, 
crowned  with  feveral  long,  flat,  broad  leaves ;  and  a- 
midfl  tliem  an  upright,  thick,  hollow  ftalk,  15  or  18 
incites  high  ;  terminated  by  a  fpatha,  protruding  many 
white  flower*,  on  (lender  footllalks,  drooping  down- 
ward* ;  flowering  in.  May.  3.  The  autumnale,  or  au- 
tumnal leucojum,  hath  a  large  oblong  bulbous  root, 
crowned  with  many  narrow  leaves  an  upright,  naked, 
hollow  flalk,  terminated  by  a  fpatha  protruding  many 
white  flowers  on  long  weak  footflaUu,  hanging  down* 
wards,  and  flowering  in  autumn. 

Culture.  All  the  three  fpecies  are  very  hardy,  du- 
rable in  root,  and  increafe  exceedingly  by  offsets,  which 
may  be  feparated  every  two  or  three  years. 

LEUCOMA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  public  regiiler 
amongtt  the  Athenians,  in  which  were  inierted  the 
names  of  all  the  citizens,  as  foon  as  they  were  of  age 
to  cuter  upon  their  paternal  inheritance. 
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Lepcoma,  in  furgery,  a  diftemper  of  tlie  eye,  L««p«|M 
«thcrwife  called  alha*o.  Sec  Albugo,  and  Surgeiiy.  ^ 

LEUCOPETRA,  (anc.  geog.)  fo  called  from  its  *>B,ar«-. 
white  colour  (Straho)  ;  a  promontory  of  the  Bruttii, 
in  the  territory  of  Rhcgium  :  the  termination  of  the 
Apeitnine.  'i'he  out  molt  extremity  of  tlie  Bruttii, 
cr  the  modem  Calabria  Ultra ;  as  the  Japygium  is  of 
the  ancient  Calabria,  or  the  modern  Calabria  Citra. 

LEUCOPETRIANS,  in  eccleuartical  hiflory,  the 
name  of  a  fanatical  feft  which  fprang  up  in  the  Greek 
and  Eaftcrn  churches  towards  the  clofe  of  the  1 2th 
century  :  the  fanatics  of  this  denomination  profefled  to 
believe  in  a  double  Trinity,  rejected  wedlock,  abflain- 
ed  from  flclh,  treated  with  the  utmoil  contempt  the 
facramcnts  of  Baj.ufin  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  all 
the  various  branches  of  external  worftup  ;  placed  the 
effence  of  religion  in  internal  prayer  alone,  aud  main- 
tained, aa  it  is  laid,  that  an  evil  being,  or  genius, 
dwelt  in  the  breall  of  evciy  mortal,  and  could  be  ex- 
pelled from  thence  by  no  other  metliod  than  by  per- 
petual fupplication  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The- 
fciutider  of  thii  cnthulialtical  feet  is  fa  id  to  have  beet 
a  perfon  called  l-tucopetrm,  and  his  chief  difciple  Ty- 
cliicus,  who  corrupted,  by  fanatical  interpretations, 
feveral  books  of  fcriptiirc,  and  particularly  St  Mat- 
thew's gufpcl. 

LEl'COPHLECMATIA,  in  medicine,  a  kind 
of  dropfy,  otherwife  called  ana/ana.  Sjc  (JnJrt  i'ub- 
joincd  to)  Midi ci st. 

LEUCOTMOE,  or  I.sitcothea  (fib.  h"ft.),  thr 
wife  of  Athamus,  changed  into  a  lea  deity  ;  fee  {no. 
She  was  called  Alatut?  by  the  Romans.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  where  all  the  people,  particularly 
women,  offered  vows  for  their  brother's  children. 
They  did  not  intreat  the  deity  to  protect  their  own 
children,  became  Ino  had  been  unfortunate  in  hers. 
No  female  flaves  were  peimitted  to  enter  the  temple  ; 
or  if  their  curiolHy  tempted  them  to  tnwfgrcl3  this- 
rulc,  they  were  beaten  with  the  greatcft  feventy.  To. 
this  fupplicating  for  other  people's  children,  Ovid  al- 
ludes in  thefc  lines ; 

\n  t.imtn  tint  fro  fiitftfut  fit  wuUr  U*rM, 

LEUCTRA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Bieotia,  to 
the  well  of  Thebes,  or  lying  between  Plate*  and  Thef- 
pi.T,  wliere  tlie  Lacedcmoiiians  had  a  peat  defeat  gi- 
ven them  by  Epaminondas  and  Pelop'das  the  Theban 
generals.  Tlie  Theban  army  couftUed  at  mod  but  of 
6000  men,  whereas  that  of  the  enemy  was  at  leait 
thrice  that  number:  but  Epiuninondas  truflcd  moftin 
his  horfe,  wherein  he  had  much  the  advantage,  both 
in  their  quality  and  good  management ;  the  reft  he  en- 
deavoured to  fupply  by  the  difpefition  of  his  men,  and 
tlie  vigour  of  the  attack.  He  even  refufed  to  fuffcr 
any  to  fcrve  under  him  in  the  engagement,  but  fuch 
as  he  knew  to  be  fully  refolved  to  conquer  or  die.  He 
put  himfttf  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  oppofitc  to 
Clcombrotus  king  of  Sparta,  and  placed  tlie  main 
flrefs  of  the  battle  there  ;  rightly  concluding,  that  if 
he  could  break  the  body  of  the  Spartans,  which  was 
but  1 2  men  dctp\  whereas  his  own  wns  50,  the  rcit 
would  be  foon  put  to  flight.  He  clofed  his  own  with 
the  facrcd  band,  which  w  as  commanded  by  Pclopidas  • 
and  placed  his  horfe  in  the  front.  His  right,  from, 
which  he  Lad  drawu  fo  many  mcu,  he  ordered  to  fall 

back, 
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back,  iir  a  fianting  line,  as  if  the*  declined  to  fight, 
that  they  might  not  be  too  much  cxpofed  to  the  e- 
nemy,  and  might  ferve  him  for  a  corps  of  referve  in 
cafe  of  need.  This  was  the  wife  difpolition  which  the 
two  Tlx  bun  generals  made  of  their  few  but  refolutc 
forces ;  and  which  fisccctded  in  every  part,  according 
to  their  wifh.  Epiminondaa  advanced  with  hi«  left 
wing,  extending  it  obliquely,  in  order  to  draw  the  ene- 
my-s  right  from  the  main  body  ;  and  Pclopidas  char- 
ged them  with  fuch  defperate  fpeed  and  fury,  at  the 
head  of  his  battalion,  lieforc  they  could  reunite,  that 
their  horfc,  not  being  able  to  ftand  the  (hock,  were 
forced  back  upon  their  infantry,  which  threw  the 
whole  into  the  greatcft  confufion  :  fo  that  though  the 
-Spartans  were  of  all  the  Greek*  tlur  moll  expert  in  re- 
covering from  any  furprife,  yet  their  fkill  on  this  oc- 
■caiion  either  failed  them  or  proved  of  no  effect ;  for 
the  Thcbatis,  obferving  the  dreadful  impreflion  they 
hid  made  on  them  with  their  horfe,  puttied  furioufly 
upon  the  Spartan  king,  and  opened  their  way  to  him 
w  ith  a  great  flaughtcr. 

Upon  the  death  of  Clcombrotus,  and  fcveral  officers 
of  note,  I  lie  Spartan*,  aocording  to  cuftom,  renewed 
the  fight  with  double  vigour  and  fury,  not  fo  much  to 
revenge  his  death  as  to  recover  his  body,  which  was 
furli  an  cftablilhed  point  of  honour  as  they  could  not 
give  up  without  the  grtatelt  difgracc.  But  here 
the  Thcban  general  wifely  chofe  rather  to  gratify 
them  in  that  point,  than  to  hazard  the  fucccf*  of  a 
ftcond  onfet ;  and  left  them  in  pnffeflion  of  their 
king,  whilft  he  wanticd  ftraight  r.gainft  their  other 
wing,  commanded  by  Afchidamus,  and  confiftcd  chiefly 
of  fuch  auxiliaries  and  allies  as  had  not  heartily  enga- 
ged in  the  Sparf  jn  inlcrcft  :  thefe  were  fo  difcuu- 
laged  by  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  defeat  of 
.that  wing,  that  they  betook  thrmfelvcs  to  flight,  and 
v  ere  presently  after  followed  by  the  reft  of  tlx  army. 
The  Thcbans,  however,  tjurfued  them  fo  clofely,  that 
iliev  made  a  fqcoud  dreadful  (laughter  among  them  ; 
which  completed  Epaminondas's  victor)',  who  remain- 
ed mailer  of  the  field,  and  erected  a  trophy  in  memory 
•if  it.  This  was  the  concluliun  of  the  famed  battle  of 
Leuctra,  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  loft  4000  men, 
and  the  Thebans  but  300. 

LEVEL,  an  inftrument  wherewith  to  draw  aline  pa- 
rallcl  to  the  horizon,  by  means  of  which  the  true  level,  or 
the  difference  of  afcent  orde-fcent  betwven  fevcral  places, 
tt:av  be  found,  for  conveying  wattr,  draining  fens,  £tc. 

There  are  fcveral  inllrumcnts  of  different  contrivance 
a<id  matter,  invented  for  the  perfection  of  levelling  ;  all 
4  f  which,  for  the  practice,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following. 

slir-LKrrr,  that  which  ./hows  the  Eoc  of  level  by 
ncans  of  a  bubble  of  air  inclofed  with  fome  liquor  in 
a  glafs-tubc  of  an  indeterminate  length  and  thicknefs, 
whofe  two  ends  .arc  hermetically  fealed.  When  the 
bubble  fixes  itfclf  at  a  certain  mark,  made  exactly  in 
•  the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  plane  or  ruler  wherein  it 
is  fixed  is  level.  When  it  is  not  level,  the  bubble  will 
rife  to  tne  end.  This  glafs-tubc  maybe  fet  in  another 
of  brafs,  having  an  aperture  in  die  middle,  whence  the 
bubble  of  air  may  be  ubferved.  The  liquor  wherewith 
the  tube  is  filled  is  oil  of  tartar,  or  aqua  fecunda  ; 
thefe  not  being  liable  to  freeze  as  common  water,  nor 
Jo  rarefaction  and  cocdenfation,  as  fpirit  of  wine  is. 
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This  application  of  a  bubble  of  air  was  the  "invention 
of  Dr  Hookc. 

There  isonc  of  thefe  in  (Iruments  made  with  fights,  being 
an  improvement  upon  that  laft  defcribed,  which,  by  the 
addition  of  more  apparatus,  becomes  more  commodious 
and  exact.  It  eon  lifts  of  an  air-level,  fig.  1 .  about  eight 
inches  long,  and  feven  or  eight  lines  in  diameter,  fet 
in  a  brafs  tube,  2,  with  an  aperture  in  the  middle, 
C.  The  tubes  are  carried  in  a  ftrong  ftraight  ruler,  a 
foot  long;  at  whofe  ends  arc  fixed  two  fights,  3,  3, 
exactly  perpendicular  to  the  tubes,  and  of  an  equal 
height,  having  a  fquare  hole,  formed  by  two  fillets  of 
brais  crofting  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the  middle 
whereof  is  drilled  a  very  little  hole,  through  which  a 
point  on  a  level  with  the  inftramcnt  is  defcricd.  The 
brafs  tube  is  fattened  on  the  ruler  by  means  of  two 
ferews  {  one  whereof,  marked  4,  ferves  to  raife  or  de- 
prefs  the  tube  at  pleafurc,  for  bringing  it  towards  a 
level.  The  top  of  the  ball  and  focket  is  rivcUed  to  a 
little  ruler  that  fprings,  one  end  whereof  is  fattened 
with  ferews  to  the  great  ruler,  and  at  the  other  end  has 
a  fcrew,  5,  fencing  to  raife  and  deprefs  the  inftrumcot 
when  nearly  level. 

The  inftrument  juft  defcribed,  however,  i»  yet  lefs 
commodious  than  the  following  one  ;  becaufe  though 
the  holes  be  cvct  fo  frnalJ,  yet  they  will  ft  ill  take  in  too 
great  a  fpacc  to  determine  the  point  of  level  prccifcly. 

The  inftrument  alluded  to  conlifts  of  an  air-level,  with 
tdefcope  fights.  This  level  (  fig.  2. )  is  like  the  laft ;  with 
this  difference,  that,  inftcad  of  plain  lights,  it  carries  a 
telefcope  to  determine  exactly  a  point  of  level  at  a 
good  diftancc.  The  telefcope  ii  a  little  brafs-tube, 
about  1 5  inches  long,  f aliened  on  the  fame  ruler  as  the 
level.  At  the  end  of  the  tube  of  the  tekfeope,  mark- 
ed I,  enters  the  little  tube  1,  carrying  the  eye-glafs 
and  an  hair  horizontally  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  ob- 
jcdt-glafs,  2  ;  which  little  tube  may  be  drawn  out,  or 
puflted  into  the  great  one,  foradjulling  the  telefcope 
to  different  fights  :  at  the  other  end  of  die  telefcope  is 
placed  the  objcct-glaf*.  The  fcrew  3,  is  for  railing 
or  lowering  die  little  fork,  for  carrying  the  hair,  and 
making  it  agree  with  the  bufcble  of  air  when  the  in- 
ftrument is  level ;  and  the  fcrew  4,  is  for  making  the 
bubble  of  air,  D  or  E,  agree  with  the  telefcope  :  the 
whole  is  fitted  to  a  ball  and  focket.  M.  Huygvnt  is 
faid  to  be  the  lirft  inventor  of  this  level ;  which  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  may  be  inverted  by  turning  the  ru- 
ler and  telefcope  half  round  ;  and  if  then  the  hair  cut 
th«f  fame  point  that  it  did  before,  the  operation  is  juft. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  one  may  add  a  telefcope  to 
any  kind  of  level,  by  applying  it  upon,  or  parallel  to, 
the  bafe  or  ruler,  when  there  is  occalion  to  take  the  le- 
vel oi  remote  object. 

Dr  Dcfagulicrs  contrived  an  inftrument,  by  which 
the  difference  of  level  of  two  places,  which  could  not 
be  taken  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  days  with  the  belt 
telefcope-levels,  may  be  \A.cn  in  as  few  hours.  The 
inftrument  is  as  follows.  To  the  bull  C  (fig.  3.)  is 
joined  a  recurve  tube  R  A,  with  a  very  line  bore,  and 
a  (mall  bubble  at  top  A,  whofe  upper  part  is  open. 
It  is  evident  from  the  make  of  this  inftnimeut,  that 
if  it  be  inclined  in  carrying,  no  prejudice  will  be  done 
to  the  liquor,  which  will  always  l>e  right  both  in  the 
ball  and  tube  when  the  inftrument  is  fet  upright.  If 
the  air  at  C  be  fj  expanded  with  heat,  as  to  diive  the 
6  liquor 
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Ixrml  liquor  to  the  top  of  tbe  tube,  the  cavity  A  will  receive 
the  liquor,  which  will  come  down  again  and  fettle  at 
D,  or  near  it,  according  to  the  level  of  the  place 
ivherc  tbe  inftrument  ia,  as  foon  as  the  air  at  C  returns 
to  tbe  fame  temperament  as  to  heat  and  cold.  To 
prefcrve  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  when  the  different 
observations  are  made,  the  machine  is  fixed  in  a  tin  vef- 
fcl  E  F,  filled  with  water  up  to  g  t,  above  the  ball, 
and  a  very  fcnfible  thermometer  ha*  alfo  its  ball  under 
water,  that  one  may  obfervc  the  liquor  at  D,  in  each 
experiment,  when  the  thermometer  (lends  at  the  fame 
height  as  before.  The  water  is  poured  out  when 
the  inftrument  is  carried ;  which  one  may  do  conve- 
niently by  means  of  the  wooden  frame,  which  is  fet 
upright  by  the  three  fcrews,  S,  S,  S,  fig.  4.  and 
a  line  and  plummet  P  P,  fig.  5.  At  the  back  part  of 
the  wooden  frame,  from  the  piece  at  top  K,  hangs  the 
plummet  P,  over  a  brafs  point  at  N;  Mm  arc  brackets 
to  make  the  upright  board  K  N  continue  at  right 
angles  with  the  horizontal  one  at  N.  Pig.  6.  reprcfents 
a  front  view  of  the  machine,  fuppofiug  the  fore  part 
of  the  tin-vcffcl  tranfparent ;  and  here  the  brafs-fockct 
of  the  rccurve-tube,  into  which  the  ball  is  fcrewed,  has 
two  wings  at  I  I,  fixed  to  the  bottom,  that  the  ball 
may  not  break  the  tube  by  its  endeavour  to  emerge 
when  the  water  is  poured  in  as  high  as  ?  b. 

After  the  Doctor  had  contrived  this  machine,  he 
.confidercd,  that  as  the  tube  is  of  a  very  fmall  bore,  if 
the  liquor  fhould  rife  into  the  ball  at  A  (fig.  3.)  in  car- 
rying the  inftrument  from  one  place  to  another,  fome 
of  it  would  adhere  to  the  fides  or  the  .ball  A,  and  up- 
on its  defcent  in  making  the  experiment,  fo  much 
might  be  left  behind,  that  the  liquor  would  not  be 
high  enough  at  D  to  (how  the  difference  of  the  level : 
therefore,  to  prevent  that  inconveniency,  he  contrived 
a  blank  few,  to  fhut  up  the  hole  at  A,  as  foon  as  one 
experiment  is  made,  that,  in  carrying  the  machine,  the 
air  in  A  may  balance  that  in  C,  fo  that  the  liquor 
{hall  not  run  up  and  down  the  tube,  whatever  degree 
of  heat  and  cold  may  aft  upon  the  inftrument,  in  go- 
ing from  one  place  to  another.  Now,  becaufe  one  ex- 
periment may  be  made  in  the  moniing,  the  water  may 
be  focold,  that  when  a  fecond  experiment  is  made  at 
s»oon  the  water  cannot  be  brought  to  the  fame  degree 
of  cold  it  had  in  the  morning  ;  therefore,  in  making 
the  firfl  experiment,  warm  water  mull  be  mixed  with 
the  culd,  and  when  the  water  has  flood  fome  time,  be- 
fore it  comes  to  be  as  cold  as  it  is  likely  to  be  at  the 
warmtft  part  of  that  day,  obfervc  and  fet  down  the  de- 
gree of  the  thermometer  at  which  the  fpirit  (lands, 
and  likewife  the  degree  of  the  water  in  the  barometer 
at  D  ;  then  fcrcw  on  the  cape  at  A,  pour  out  the  wa- 
ter, aud  carry  the  inftrument  to  the  place  whofe  level 
you  would  know  ;  then  pour  in  your  water,  and  when 
the  thermometer  is  come  to  the  fame  degree  as  before, 
open  the  fcrcw  at  top,  and  obfervc  the  liquor  in  the 
barometer. 

The  Doctor's  feale  for  the  barometer  is  ten  inches 
long,  and  divided  into  tenths;  fo  that  fuch  an  inurn- 
ment will  ferveforany  heights  not  exceeding  ten  feet, 
each  tenth  trf  an  inch  anfwering  to  a  foot  in  height. 

The  Doctor  made  no  allowance  for  the  decrcafc  of 
denfity  in  tbe  air,  becaufc  he  did  not  propofe  this  ma- 
chine for  meafuriug  mountains  (though,  with  a  proper 
allowance  for  the  dccrcafing  denfity  of  the  air,  it  wiU 
do  very  well),  but  fur  height!  that  waat  to  be  Jpgw» 
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in  gardens,  plantations,  and  the  convey jnce  of  water,  Lcvtf. 
where  an  experiment  that  anfwers  two  or  three  feet  in 
a  diflance  of  20  miles,  will  render  this  a  very  ufeful 
inftrument. 

Jirtitttry  Fool-Ltrti  is  in  form  of  a  square,  having 
its  two  legs  or  branches  of  an  equal  length  ;  at  a  junc- 
ture whereof  is  a  litdc  hole,  whence  hangs  a  thread 
and  plummet  playing  on  a  perpendicular  line  in  the 
middle  of  a  quadrant.  It  is  divided  into  twice  45 
degrees  from  the  middle.  Fig.  7. 

Phis  inftrument  may  be  ufed  on  other  occasions,  by 
placing  the  ends  of  its  two  branches  ou  a  plane  ;  for 
when  the  thread  plays  perpendicularly  over  the  middle 
divifion  of  the  quadrant,  that  plane  is  aflurcdly  level. 
To  ufe  it  in  gunnery,  place  the  two  ends  on  the  piece 
of  artillery,  which  yon  may  raife  to  any  propofed 


height,  by  means  of  the  plummet,  whofe  thread  will 


give  the  degree  above  the  level. 

Carpmrr'i  and  Pavior'i  J. tin,  confifts  of  a  lon£ 
ruler,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  fitted,  at  right  angles, 
another  fomewhat  bigger,  at  the  top  of  which  is. 
failcned  a  line,  which,  when  it  hangs  over  a  fiducial 
Hne  at  right  angles  with  the  bafc,  fliows  that  tbe  (aid 
bale  is  horizontal.  Sometimes  this  lc«el  is  all  of  one 
board.  Fig.  8. 

Gunntr't  Ltrti,  for  levelling  cannons  and  mortars,, 
confifls  of  a  triangular  brafs  plate,  about  four  inches 
high,  fig.  9.  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  portion 
of  a  circle,  divided  into  4c  degrees ;  which  number 
is  fufficient  for  the  highlit  elevation  of  cannons  and 
mortars,  and  for  giving  (hot  the  greatcft  range :  on 
the  centre  of  this  fegment  of  a  circle  is  fcrewed  a  piece 
of  brafs,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  fixed  or  fcrewed 
at  plcafure:  the  end  of  this  piece  of  brafs  is  made  fo 
as  to  ferve  for  a  plummet  and  index,  in  order  to  (how 
the  different  degrees  of  elevation  of  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  inftrument  has  alfo  a  brafs  foot,  to  fet  upon  can- 
nons or  mortars,  fo  as,  when  thole  pieces  arc  horizon- 
tal, the  inllmment  will  be  perpendicular.  The  foot 
of  this  inftrument  is  to  be  placed  on  the  piece  to  he 
elevated,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  point  of  the 
plummet  may  fall  on  the  proper  degree :  this  is  what 
they  call  Inxll'mg  ihx  p'nu. 

Mafvn't  t.srui,  is  compof  d  of  three  rules,  fo- join- 
ed as  to  form  an  ifofcclcs-rcctan^lc-,  fomewhat  like  a- 
Roman  A  ;  at  the  vertex  whereof  is  fattened  a  thrrad, 
from  which  hangs  a  plummet,  that  paffes  over  a  fidu. 
cial  line,  marked  in  the  middle  of  the  bafe,  when  the 
thing  to  which  the  level  it  applied  is  horizontal ;  but 
declines  from  the  mark,  when  the  thing  is  lower  on 
the  one  fide  than  on  the  other. 

PJvmh  or  Pendulum  Lfrfi,  that  which  (hows  the 
horizontal  lines  by  means  of  another  line  perpend icu'ar 
to  that  defcribed  by  a  plummet  or  pendulum.  This 
inftrument,  fig.  10.  conhlts  of  two  legs  or  branches, 
joined  together  at  ri;jht  angles,  whereof  that  which 
carries  the  thread  and  plummet  is  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  long;  the  thread  is  hung  tcuarda  the  top  of  the 
branch,  at  the  pjint  l.  The  middle  of  the  branch 
where  the  thread  pafli-.  Is  hollow,  fo  triat  it  may  hang 
free  even-  where:  but  towards  the  bottom,  where  there- 
is  a  little  blade  of  fiher,  whereon  is  drawn  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  ttkfcopc,  the  (aid  cavity  is  covered 
by  two  pieces  of  brafs,  inching  as  it  were  a  kind  of 
cafe,  left  the  wind  fhould  agitate  the  thread;  for  which 
rcajbnihc  filvcr  Wade  is  toured  with  a  glafs  G,  to  the 
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end  that  it  may  be  feen  when  the  thread  and  plummet 
play  upon  the  perpendicular :  the  telrfcope  ig  fattened 
to  the  other  branch  of  tbt  i"llrumcnt,  and  is  about 
two  feet  long ;  having  an  hair  placed  horizontally  a- 
rrfifs  the  focus  of  the  objcct-glafs,  which  determines 
the  point  of  the  level.  The  telefcope  mult  be  fitted 
at  right  angles  to  the  perpendicular.  It  has  a  ball 
and  locket,  by  which  it  is  fadened  to  the  foot,  and 
was  invented  by  M.  Picard. 

Rr/ltaing  Lara,  that  made  by  mean*  of  a  pretty 
long  furface  of  water  reprefcnting  the  f*me  object  in- 
verted  which  we  fee  erected  by  the  eye,  fo  that  the 
point  where  thefe  two  objects  appear  to  meet  i*  a  level 
with  the  place  where  the  furface  of  the  water  is  found. 
This  is  the  invention  of  M.  Martioitc. 

There  is  another  reflecting  level  confiding  of  a  mir- 
ror of  fteel,  or  the  like,  well  poliflicd,  and  placed  a 
little  before  the  object-glafs  of  a  telefcope,  ful'pended 
perpendicularly.  This  mirror  mutt  make  an  angle  of 
45"  with  the  telefcope,  in  which  cafe  the  perpendicu- 
lar line  of  the  faid  telefcope  is  converted  into  a  horizon- 
tal line,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  line  of  hvel.  This 
is  the  invention  of  M.  Caffini. 

Water-LtrKL,  that  which  (how*  the  horizontal  line 
by  means  of  a  furface  of  water  or  other  liquor;  found- 
ed on  thin  principle,  that  water  always  places  itfelf 
level. 

The  moil  fimple  is  made  ora  long  wooden  trough 
or  caiiiJ,  whofe  fides  are  parallel  to  the  bafe  ;  fo  that 
being  equally  filled  with  water,  its  furface  (hows  the 
line  of  level.  This  is  the  chorobates  of  the  ancients. 
See  Chokobata. 

It  is  alfo  made  with  two  cups  fitted  to  the  two  ends 
of  a  pipe,  three  or  four  feet  long,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  by  means  whereof  the  water  communicates 
from  the  one  to  the  other  cup ;  and  this  pipe  being 
moveable  on  its  (land  by  means  of  a  ball  and  focket, 
when  the  two  cups  become  equally  full  of  water,  their 
two  furfaces  mark  the  line  of  level. 

This  inltrument,  initead  of  cups,  may  alfo  be  made 
with  two  fliort  cylinders  of  glaf*  three  or  four  inches 
long,  fattened  to  each  extreme  of  the  pipe  with  wax 
or  madic.  Into  the  pipe  it  poured  fome  common  or 
coloured  water,  which  ihows  itfelf  through  the  cylin- 
ders, by  means  whereof  the  line  of  level  is  determined ; 
the  height  of  the  water,  with  refpect  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  being  always  the  fame  in  both  cylinder*; 
this  level,  though  very  fimple,  u  yet  very  commodious 
for  levelling  finall  di  (lances. 

l.trn  of  Mr  I/uygrni'i  ivrntiM,  cunJjfta  of  a  tele- 
fcope <7,  fig.  II.  in  form  of  a  cylinder,  going  through 
a  ferril,  in  whiL-h  it  is  failened  by  the  middle.  This 
ferril  has  two  flat  branches  kt,  one  above,  and  the  other 
below :  jit  the  ends  whereof  are  failened  little  moving 
ptear-*,  which  carry  twu  rings,  by  one  of  which  the 
telefcope  is  fuf'Hiirktl  to  an  hook  at  the  end  of  the 
fcrcw  3,  and  by  thi  other  a  pretty  heavy  weight  is 
fufpenikd.  in  orc.cr  to  keep  the  telefcope  in  ttquhi&rio. 
Y hi»  wriglit  bang*  in  the  bo>c  5,  which  U  almod  filled 
with  linked  oil,  oil  of  wilnuts,  or  other  matter  that 
will  not  ea  ily  cor.gulate,  for  nu>re  aptly  fettling  the 
ball  ice  of  the  weight  and  trlcfecpc.  The  indrument 
varrii  1  two  tctclVopes  clofc  and  very  parallel  to  each 
other  ;  the  cye-glus  of  the  one  being  r.gaind  the  ob- 
ject gl.ifs  of  the  other,  that  one  r.av  (a  each  way 
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without  turning  the  lc vi !.  fn  the  focus  of  the  object*  Level, 
glafs  of  each  telefcope  mull  a  little  hair  be  drained  ho-  v  ~ 
rizontally,  to  be  railed  and  lowered  as  occalion  requires 
by  a  little  fcrew.  If  the  tube  of  the  telefcope  be  not 
found  level  when  fufpended,  a  ferril  or  ring,  4,  is  put 
on  it,  and  is  to  be  Aid  along  till  it  fixes  to  a  level. 
The  hook  on  which  the  indrument  is  hang  is  fixed  to 
a  flat  wooden  crofs ;  at  the  ends  of  each  arm  whereof  ' 
there  is  a  hook  (erring  to  keep  the  telefcope  from 
too  much  agitation  in  uring  or  carriage.  To  the  faid 
flat  crofs  is  applied  another  hollow  one,  that  ferves  as 
a  cafe  for  the  indrument ;  but  the  two  ends  are  left 
open,  that  the  telefcope  may  be  fecured  from  the  wea- 
ther and  always  in  a  condition  to  be  ufed.  The  foot 
of  this  indrument  is  a  round  brafs  plate,  to  which  arc 
fattened  three  brafs  ferrils,  moveable  by  means  of  joints 
whereon  are  put  (laves,  and  on  this  foot  is  placed 
the  box. 

Fig.  i>.  marked  I,  is  a  balance-level;  which  being 
fufpended  by  the  ring,  the  two  lights,  when  in  *<jm- 
Hirio,  will  be  horizontal,  or  in  a  levcL 

Spirit  Lttrsi.  The  mod  accurate  levelling  indru- 
ment, and  that  poflelted  of  the  grcated  eQential  advan- 
tages in  ufe,  is  the  fpirit-level ;  which  was  fird  con- 
doled by  the  late  Mr  Sid  on,  and  to  which  fome 
fmall  additions  and  improvements  have  been  iincc  made. 
The  following  is  a  defcriptioa  of  one  of  the  bed  of 
thefe  levels,  as  made  by  the  principal  mathematical 
indrument  makers. 

Fig.  1 3.  is  a  reprcfentation  of  the  indrument  mount- 
ed on  its  complete  daves,  copied  (except  the  letters) 
from  Mr  Adams's  Graphical  Eflays,  Plate  xvii.  fig.  3. 
The  telefcope  (ABC)  is  made  from  15  inches  to  2 
feci  in  length,  as  may  be  required.  It  is  achromatic, 
of  the  bed  kind,  and  (hows  the  objects  erect.  In  the 
focus  of  the  eyc-glaflca  arc  exceedingly  fine  crofs  wires, 
the  interferon  of  which  is  evidently  ihown  to  be 
perfectly  in  the  axis  of  the  tube ;  for  by  turning  it 
round  on  its  two  fupporters  DE,  and  looking  through 
the  telefcope,  the  interfc&ion  of  the  wires  will  con- 
dantly  cut  the  fame  part  of  the  object  viewed.  By 
turning  the  fcrew  <j  at  the  fideof  the  telefcope,  theobject- 
glafs  iXg  is  moved  ;  and  thus  the  telefcope  u  exactly  a- 
dapted  to  the  eye.  If  thefe  crofs  wires  are  at  any  time 
out  of  their  adjuilment,  which  is  difcovered  by  their 
interferon  not  cutting  the  fame  part  of  the  object 
during  the  revolution  of  the  telefcope  on  its  axis,  they 
are  ealily  adjuded  by  means  of  the  four  fcrews  Hi, 
placed  on  the  telefcope  about  an  inch  from  the  end 
for  the  eye.  Thefe  fcrews  act  in  perpendicular  di. 
rcctions  to  one  another,  by  unfercwing  one  and  tight- 
ening the  other  oppofite  to  the  wire,  fo  that  if  connected 
with  it,  it  may  be  moved  either  way  at  plcafurc ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  other  wire  perpendicular  to  it  may 
be  moved,  and  thus  the  interfection  of  the  wires  brought 
exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

To  the  telefcope  is  tixed,  by  two  fmall  fevews  rr,  the 
l:vel  tube  containing  the  fpirits,  with  a  fmall  bubble 
of  atr :  This  bubble  of  air,  when  the  inltrument  is 
well  adjullcd,  will  feu!.-  exactly  in  the  fame  place,  in 
or  near  tiie  middle  of  its  tubs,  whether  the  ttlefe;jpe 
be  reverted  or  r.ot  on  the  fuppoitcrs,  which  in  this 
cafe  are  kept  iwioved. 

It  U  evid  .iu,  that  the  axis  of  the  telefcope,  or  the 
intention  of  the  wires,  as  before  fnown,  muil  be  i;i  th '  1 
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cafe  truly  level.  In  this  facile  mode  of  adjuflment 
coniitls  the  new  improvement  of  the  inftrumcnt  5  and 
it  u  hereby  capable  of  being  adjufted  by  only  one  fta- 
tioa  and  one  object,  which  will  at  the  fame  time  de- 
termine it  to  be  in  a  true  level.  If  by  change  of  wea- 
ther, accident,  or  otherwife,  the  inftrumcnt  (hould  hare 
loft  its  level  adjudment  or  ftate,  it  may  thus  be  readily 
rcilored  and  readjuftcd  at  the  firft  ftation;  which  is  an 
advantage  none  of  the  inftruments  formerly  made  have 
been  capable  of.  The  two  fupportcrs  DE,  on  which 
the  level  reftg  and  turns,  are  (haped  like  the  letter  Y. 
The  telefcope  rcfta  within  the  upper  part  of  them;  and 
the  inner  fidea  of  each  of  thefc  Ys  arc  tangents  to  the 
cylindric  tube  of  the  telefcope,  which  is  turned  to  a 
true  cylinder,  and  each  touches  it  but  at  one  place 
only. 

The  lower  end  of  thefc  fupportcrs  are  inferted  into 
a  ftrong  brafs  plate  (FE),  and  fo  as  to  ftand  perpen- 
dicularly on  it.   One  is  kept  fait  by  a  tightening  fcrew 

G,  and  to  the  other  is  appb'ed  a  fine  threaded  fcrcw 

H,  to  adjuft  the  tube  when  on  its  fupportcrs  to  a  true 
level.  To  the  fupporter  D  is  fomctimcs  applied  a 
line  of  tangents  as  far  as  1 1  degrees,  in  order  to  take 
an  angle  of  depreffion  or  elevation  to  that  extent.  Be- 
tween the  fupportcrs  is  alfo  fomctimcs  fixed  a  compafs- 
box  I,  divided  into  360  degrees,  and  again  into  four 
900;  having  a  centre  pin  and  needle,  and  trigger,  atd, 
to  throw  off  the  needle  from  the  centre  when  not  ufed; 
fo  in  this  manner  it  conftitutcs  a  perfect  circumfcren- 
tcr,  connected  with  all  the  foregoing  improvements. 
This  plate  is  fixed  on  a  conical  brafs  fcrrcl  K,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  bell-metal  fruftum  of  a  cone  at  top 
of  the  brafs  head  of  the  ftaves,  having  a  ball  and  fock- 
et,  with  three  bell-metal  joints,  two  ftrong  bafs  pa- 
rallel plates  LL,  the  four  fcrews  tttt  for  adjufting  the 
horizontal  motion,  a  regulating  fcrcw  M  to  this  mo- 
tion, and  a  faftening  fcrew  N  to  lighten  it  on  the  cone 
when  neceffary.  The  faftening  fcrew  N,  and  the  regu- 
lating fcrew  M,  by  which  the  whole  inftrumcnt  is 
moved  with  accuracy  through  a  fmall  fpace  in  an 
horizontal  direction,  was  an  addition  of  Mr  Ramf- 
den's. 

Tlx  manner  of  adptflmg  the  fpirit-icvel  at  the  Jtr/i  fiallon. 
The  whole  level  being  now  placed  fteadily  on  its  ftaves, 
it  muft  be  rendered  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  telefcope 
before  you  adjuft  the  horizontal  motion.  To  this  end 
the  telefcope  muft  be  placed  in  a  line  with  two  of  the 
fcrews  it,  and  then  levelled  thereby  till  the  bubble  of 
air  in  the  fpirit-tube  keeps  ita  pofition  in  the  middle, 
while  turned  about  to  three  points,  making  nearly 
right  angles  at  the  centre  to  one  another. 

The  horizontal  motion  being  thus  adjufted,  the  rims 
ff  of  the  Ys  are  to  be  opened,  the  telefcope  taken  off 
and  laid  the  contrary  way  upon  the  fupporters.  If  the 
bubble  of  air  then  refts  exactly  the  fame,  the  level  and 
telefcope  are  adjufted  rightly  to  one  another ;  but  if 
the  bubble  doea  not  remain  the  fame,  the  end  to  which 
the  air  bubble  goes  muft  be  noticed,  and  the  diftnitcc 
of  it  from  the  telefcope  altered ;  correcting  one  half 
the  error  by  the  fcrews  <.  c,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
fcrews  et- 

Now  the  interfcetion  of  the  wires  being  directed 
to  any  diftant  object,  it  may  be  one  of  the  vanes  of 
tike  ftaves  hereafter  defcribed ;  if  they  continue  to  be 
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againft  it  precifely  while  the  telefcope  is  turned  round  I-ewtHing. 
on  its  Ys,  it  proves,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the  axis      »  f 
of  the  telefcope  coincides  with  the  interfcetion  of  the 
wires,  and  that  the  inftrumcnt  will  give  the  true  level 
direction. 

The  operation  of  levelling  being  of  a  very  accurate 
and  important  nature,  and  the  belt  inftrumcnt  when 
out  of  its  adjuftment  being  of  little  ufe,  it  is  quite  ne- 
ccftary that  every  perfon  ufing  fuch  an  inftrumcnt 
mould  have  it  readily  in  his  power  to  correct  it ;  and 
the  one  above  defcribed  appears  to  be  the  beft  adapted 
for  that  purpofe  of  any  hitherto  contrived. 

LEVELLING  may  be  defined,  the  ail  which  in- 
ftrucrs  us  in  finding  how  much  higher  or  lower  any 
given  point  on  the  forface  of  the  earth  is  than  another; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  difference  in  their  diitancc  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth. 

The  practice  of  levelling  therefore  confifts,  1.  In 
finding  and  marking  two  or  more  points  that  (hall  be 
in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  centre  is  that  of 
the  earth,  a.  In  comparing  the  points  thus  found 
with  other  points,  to  afcertain  the  difference  in  their 
diftances  from  the  earth's  centre. 

With  regard  to  the  theory  of  levelling,  we  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  a  plumb-line,  hanging  freely  in  the  air, 
points  directly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth;  and  a 
line  drawn  at  right  angles,  crofting  the  direction  of 
tlie  plumb-line,  and  touching  the  earth's  furface,  u  a 
true  level  only  in  that  particular  fpot ;  but  if  this  line 
which  erodes  the  plumb  be  continued  for  any  conli- 
derable  length,  it  will  rife  above  the  earth's  furface, 
and  the  apparent  level  will  be  above  the  true  one,  be- 
caufc  the  earth  is  globular ;  and  this  rifing  will  be  as 
the  fquare  of  the  diftance  to  which  the  faid  right  line 
is  produced  ;  that  is  to  fay,  however  much  it  is  raifed 
above  the  earth's  furface  at  one  mile's  diftance,  it  will 
rife  four  times  as  much  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles, 
nine  times  at  the  diftance  of  three,  &c.  This  is  owing 
to  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  rifing  it 
the  difference  betwixt  the  true  and  apparent  levels ; 
the  real  curve  of  the  earth  being  the  true  level,  and 
the  tangent  to  it  the  apparent  level.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  lefs  diftance  we  take  betwixt  any  two 
ilations,  the  truer  will  be  our  operations  in  levelling ; 
and  fo  foon  docs  the  difference  betwixt  the  true  and 
apparent  levels  become  perceptible,  that  it  is  neceffary 
to  make  an  allowance  for  it  if  the  diftance  betwixt 
the  two  ftations  exceeds  two  chains  in  length.  The 
following  is  an  infallible  rule  for  determining  the  al- 
lowance to  be  made  1 

"  Multiply  the  number  of  Gunter's  decimal  ftatute  Ltad'j  tk, 
chains  that  are  contained  in  length  between  any  two '••J  ««*- 
ftations  where  the  levels  arc  to  be  taken  by  itfclf,  and**"*** 
the  product  arifing  therefrom  again  by  124;  which  is 
a  common  multiplier  for  all  manner  of  diftances  for 
this  purpofe  on  account  of  the  earth's  curvature:  then 
divide  the  fccond  product  arifiug  therefrom  by  ico.OOO} 
or,  which  is  alfo  the  fame,  with  the  dafh  of  the  pes) 
cut  off  five  figures  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  pro- 
dud,  and  what  remains  on  the  left  fide  is  iuches,  and 
the  five  figures  cut  off  decimal  parts  of  an  inch." 
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The  following  is  A  Talk  of  Curvature  if  the  E  >rlh 
and  (how*  the  quantity  below  the  apparent  level  at 
the  end  of  every  number  of  chain*  to  too. 
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Levelling  is  cither  fimplc  or  compound.  The  for- 
mer is  when  the  level  points  are  determined  from  one 
Ration,  whether  the  lev*!  be  fixed  at  one  of  the  points 
or  between  them.  Compound  levelling  is  nothing  more 
than  a  repetition  of  many  fimple  operation*. 

An  example  of  fimple  levelling  is  given  Plate 
CCl.XXI.  f>g.  1.  where  A  R  are  the  Ration  point* 
of  the  level;  C  D  the  two  points  afcertained.  Let 
the  height 


From  A  to  C  be 
From  B  to  I)  be 


6 
9 


o 
o 


The  difference       -  300 
fhows  that  B  is  three  fc  t  lower  than  A. 

If  the  Ration-points  of  the  level  are  above  the  line 
of  fight,  as  in  fig.  2.  and  the  diftance  from  A  to  C  be 
fix  feet,  and  from  B  to  D  nine  feet,  the  difference  will 
flill  be  three  feet  which  B  is  higher  than  A. 

As  an  example  of  compound  levelling,  fuppofe  it 
were  required  to  know  the  difference  of  height  be- 
tween the  point  A  on  the  river  Zomt,  and  N  on  the 
river  Btlarw,  tig.  3.  (As  our  author  could  find  no  fatif- 
fa&ory  examples  in  any  Englifli  author,  he  copied 
this  and  the  following  ones  from  M.  le  Feburc).  In 
this  operation  (lakes  fhould  be  driven  down  at  A  and 
N,  exactly  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  and 
thefe  Hakes  fhould  be  fo  fixed,  that  they  may  not  be 
changed  until  the  whole  operation  be  finifhed  :  a  plan 
of  the  ground  between  the  two  river*  fhould  then  be 
made,  by  which  it  will  be  difcovcred,  that  the  ftiort- 
cft  way  between  the  rivers  i*  by  the  dotted  line  AC, 
CH,  HN  ;  from  whence  alfo  the  number  of  Rations 
neccflary  to  be  taken  will  be  determined.  The  opc- 
jator  will  alfo  be  enabled  to  diftribute  them  properly 
according  to  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  ground. 
In  the  figure  12.  Rations  arc  marked.  Stakes  ought 
then  to  be  driven  in  at  the  limits  of  each  Ration,  as  A, 
B,C,D,  &c.  They  ought  to  be  about  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  ground,  and  driven  18  inches  into  it. 
.Stakes  fhould  alfo  be  driven  in  at  each  Ration  of  the 
in  ft  rumen  t,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c 
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The  operation  may  be  begun  in  the  following  man-  Lsi-cltine. 
ner.  Ixrt  the  firft  Ration  be  at  t,  equally diftant  from 
the  two  points  A  and  B,  which  themfelves  are  diftant 
i  (Hi  yards.  Write  down  then  in  one  column  the  firll 
limit  A  ;  in  another,  the  number  of  feet,  inches,  and 
tenth*  }  with  the  points  of  fight  indicated  on  the  ftation- 
flaff  at  A,  vis.  7.  6.  a.  In  the  third  column,  the  fe- 
cond  limit  B  $  in  the  fourth,  the  height  indicated  at 
the  Aat ion-Raff  B,  vir  .  6.  O.  o.  Laftly,  in  the  fifth  co 
lumn,  the  di Ranee  from  one  Ration-Raff  to  the  other  \ 
which  in  this  cafe  is  166  yards.  Remove  now  the  le- 
vel to  the  point  marked  2,  which  is  in  the  middle  be- 
tween B  and  C,  the  two  place*  where  the  Ration- 
flaws  are  to  be  held  ;  obferving  that  B,  which  was  the 
fecond  limit  in  the  former  operation,  is  the  firft  in  thin. 
Then  write  down  the  obferved  height*  as  before;  im 
the  fml  column  B  ;  in  the  fccond  4.  6.  o  ;  in  the  third 
C  ;  in  the  fourth  5.  6,  2  ;  in  the  fifth  ;6o,  the  di- 
ftance between  B  and  C. 

It  being  impoflible,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of 
the  ground  at  the  third  flation,  to  place  the  iiiilniment 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  ftation-ftavcs,  find  the 
moft  convenient  point  as  at  3  ;  then  mcafure  cxacttv 
how  far  this  is  from  each  flat  ion- Raff,  and  you  will 
find  that  from  3  to  C  is  1  (o  yards;  from  3  to  D,  8s> 
yard* ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  operation  will  be  M 
ill  the  preceding  Ration. 

In  the  fourth  operation,  we  muft  endeavour  to  com. 
penfate  for  any  error  whii4*  might  have  happened  is> 
the  laft.  Mark  out,  therefore,  80  yards  from  the  Ra- 
tion-Raff D  to  the  point  4;  and  160  yards  from  4  to 
E  1  and  this  muft  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  by  fuck 
comiH-nfatiotitthc  work  may  be  much  facilitated.  Pro- 
ceed ia  the  fame  manner  with  the  eight  remaining  Ra- 
tions, obferving  to  enter  every  thing  in  its  proper  co- 
lumn ;  and  when  the  whole  is  finifhed,  add  the  fums  of 
each  column  together,  and  then  fubtracl  the  Ieffcr  from 
the  greater  ;  the  difference,  which  in  the  prefent  cafe  is 
5.  4.  8.  fhows  the  ground  at  N  to  be  thus  much  low- 
er than  the  ground  at  A. 

To  obtain  a  fedion  of  this  level,  draw  the  dotted 
line  oot  fig.  4.  either  above  or  below  the  plan  ;  which 
may  he  taken  for  the  level  or  horizontal  line.  Let  fall 
then  perpendiculars  upon  this  line  from  all  the  Ration- 
points  and  places  where  the  Ration-Raves  were  fixed. 
Beginning  now  at  A,  fet  off  7  feet  6  inches  up<n  the 
line  from  A  to  a  :  for  the  height  of  the  level-point  de- 
termined on  the  Raff  at  this  place,  draw  a  line  through 
a  parallel  to  the  dotted  line  o«,  which  will  cut  the  third 
perpendicular  at  A,  the  fecond  Ration-Raff.  Set  off  from 
this  point  downwards  fix  feet  to  B,  which  fhows  the  fe- 
cond limit  of  the  firft  operation  ;  and  ■that  the  ground 
at  B  is  one  foot  fix  inches  higher  thun  at  A  :  place 
your  inRrumcnt  between  thefe  two  lines  at  the  height 
of  the  level  line,  ami  trace  the  ground  according  to  ita 
different  heights.  Now  fet  off,  on  the  fecond  Ration- 
Raff  B,  four  feet  fix  iivehcs  to  C,  the  height  deter- 
mined by  tlw  level  at  the  fecond  Ration  ;  and  from  C 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  0  0,  which  will  cut  the  fifth  jier- 
pcndicular  at  </,  the  third  Ration-Raff.  From  this  p><int 
fet  off  5  feet  -6  inches  T"3  downwards  to  C,  which  will 
be  our  fecond  limit  with  refped  to  the  preceding  one 
and  the  third  with  refpeft  to  the  firft.  Then  draw 
yonr  inRrumcnt  in  the  middle  between  B  and  C, 
and  delineate  the  ground  with  iu  inequalities.  Pro- 
ceed 
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work  ;  by  which  it  is  eafy  to  form  a  juft  cftimttlon  of 
the  lanil  to  he  dug  away,  in  order  to  form  the  canal, 
by  adding  the  depth  to  be  given  to  it. 

Fig.  6.  gives  an  example  of  compound  levelling, 
where  the  fituation  is  fo  ftccp  and  mountainous,  that  the 
(laves  cannot  be  placed  at  equal  di fiances  from  the  in- 


r^rr%-<f.  efed  in  the  fame  manner  from  flation  to  flation,  till    work  ;  by  which  it  is  eafy  to  form  a  juft  cftimation  of  Lerell!n> 
k      you  arrive  at  the  lall  N,  and  you  will  have  the  profile 
of  the  ground  over  which  the  level  was  taken. 

This  method  anfwers  very  well  where  only  a  gene- 
ral profile  of  the  different  flat  ions  is  required  ;  but 
where  it  is  neceflary  to  have  an  cxacl  detail  of  the 

ground  between  the  limits,  we  mull  then  go  to  work  flrumcnt,  or  where  it  is  even  impoftiblc  to  make  a  re- 
ciprocal levelling  from  one  flation  to  the  other.  Thus 
fuppofe  the  point  K  to  l>e  the  bottom  of  a  bafun  where 
it  is  required  to  make  a  fou.itain,  the  refcrvoir  being 
at  A  j  fo  that,  in  order  to  know  the  height  to  which 
the  jet  d'eau  will  rife,  it  is  neceflary  to  know  how  high 
die  point  A  is  above  K. 

In  great  heights  fuch  as  this,  it  will  be  neceflary  tm 
proceed  bv  fmall  defecnts,  as  from  A  to  D.  The  inftru- 
mertf  mu ft  be  adjuilcd  with  all  p>j(3ible  care ;  and  it 
will  even  be  proper,  in  fome  part  of  the  work,  to  ufe 
a  fmaller  inilrument.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
different  operations  ufed  in  making  this  level,  it  having 


more  particularly.  Suppofc,  therefore,  the  level  to 
have  been  taken  from  A  to  N  by  another  route,  but 
on  more  uniform  ground,  in  order  to  form  a  canal 
marked  O,  P,  R,  S,  T,  U,  X,  Y.  Draw  at  plca- 
fure  a  line  Z,  Y,  tig.  5.  to  reprefenl  the  level,  and  re- 
gulate the  reft  5  then  let  fall  on  this  line  perpendicu- 
lars to  reprefent  the  Haves  at  the  limits  of  each  flation, 


care  that  they  b 


fixed  accurately  at  their  rc- 
fpeetive  diftanevs  from  each  other.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  extreme  limits,  in  this  cafe,  ought  to  be  the 
fame  as  in  the  former,  viz.  5  feet  4  inches  rr.  Setoff 
this  mcafure  upon  the  perpendicular  0  the  firft  limit ;  and 

from  9,  prolonging  the  perpendicular,  mark  off  at  a    been  taken  from  M.  Ic  Febure's  practice 
the  licight  determined  at  the  firft  ftatiou-ftaff ;  then 
•<lo  the  fame  with  tl 


he  fecond  and  third,  wild  fo  on  with 
the  follow  ing,  till  this  part  of  the  work  is  finifhed ; 
there  remains  then  only  to  delineate  in  detail  the  ground 
between  the  ftat-oiHlavcs,  the  diflances  in  this  example 
bting  affumcd  larger  011  account  of  the  detail. 

To  obtain  the  fection  of  the  ground  between  O  and 
P,  place  your  inftrumcnt  at  one  of  the  limits,  as  P, 
fixing  it  fo  that  the  crofs  hairs  may  anfwer  to  the  point" 
C;  then  look  towards  the  firft  limit  e,  raifingordc- 
prefling  the  vane  till  it  coincides  with  the  intcrfe&ion 
the  crofs  hairs;  and  the  line  of  fight  from  one  point 
to  the  other  will  mark  the  level  or  horizontal  line. 

To  fct  off  the  height  of  the  brink  of  the  river  above 
the  firfl  limit,  drive  a  flake  down  clofe  to  the  ground 
at  'i;and  place  your  ftation-ftaff  upon  it,  obferving  where 
thehftirs  iutcrfcCt  the  vane,  which  will  be  at  4  feet  10 
inches;  then,  laying  off  upon  the  line  on  the  diflance 
from  the  tirft  to  the  lall  flake,  let  fall  from  thence  a 
perpendicular,  and  fct  off  thereon  4.  lo.  O  to  i>,  which 
rives  the  height  '.t  the  firft  (lake  ;  or,  which  is  the 
fame,  the  height  frt.m  the  edge  of  the  river  above  the 
furiacc  of  the  water,  aa  is  evident  fioin  the  ii.tion. 
Drive  a  fecond  flake  rc  6,  in  a  line  between  the  limits ; 
place  the  lut  ion-Haft  upon  this  flake,  and  obicrve  the 
licight  4-  6.  interfered  by  the  crofs  hain»,  the  inftru- 
mcnt ilill  remaining  in  the  fame  fituation.  Set  off  on 
the  level-line  the  dillaucc  from  the  firft  ftakc  <;  to  the 
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In  this  cafe  only  two  levelling?  are  made  betweon 
A  and  D,  though  more  would  have  been  nccehary  ; 
hut  tiny  are  omitted  to  avoid  confufion.  In  the 
fourth  ftation  the  height  found  wan  16  feet  8  inches; 
but  on  account  of  the  great  length,  it  wa*  jvquifite  to 
reduce  the  apparent  level  to  the  true  one,  which  is  al- 
ways neceflary  where  the  length  it  cunfidcrabL-.  At  the 
lall  limit  we  get  I he  height  from  N  to  '1 ;  then  from  0  to 
I  ;  from  I  lu  K,  fig.  7.  die.  ;  all  which  added  together, 
and  th.-n  corrected  for  the  curvature,  gives  47  feet  3 
im-]u"$.  Now,  hy  adding  each  column  together,  and 
fuliLnKting  one  from  the  other,  we  have  51  feet  9 
inches  for  the  height  which  the  point  A  is  above  the 
bottom  of  the  baton,  and  which  will  caufe  the  jet 
d'eau  to  rife  about  45  feet.  The  general  fcltiou  of 
this  operation  is  fhown  at  fig.  7,  8.  but  an  cxac\  profile 
of  the  mountain  is  more  difficult,  as  requiring  many 
fecond  b  ;  and  then  let  fall  a  perpendicular,  and  mark  operations;  though  foine  of  thefe  might  be  obtained 
upon  it  4.  6  toi,  which  gives  the  height  of  the  ground  by  meafuring  from  the  level  line  without  moving  the 
at  this  place. 

The  fmall  hollow  t  is  marked  out  I 
a  third  flake  even  with  the  ground, 
at  t ;  but  the  cxait  diftancr  of  the  fecond  flak 
the  third  <,  mult  be  marked  upon  the  level  line  :  then 
let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  t,  and  fet  off  upon  it 


iv  driving  down 
middle  of  it 
from 


inftrumcnt. 

The  laft  example  given  by  our  author  is  likewife 
from  M,  le  Febure,  and  includes  a  length  of  near  five 
German  miles  (25  of  ours)  in  a  ftraight  line,  and  9  or 
10  (45  or  co  Englifh)  including  the  turnings  and 
windings.  In  this  the  declivity  of  the  river  liaynoit 
«S.  8.  o,  po'inted  out  by  the  crofs  liaits  on  the  llaff,  was  mcafurcd  from  Lignebruk  to  Villebourg.  The* 
which  determines  the  depth  of  the  hollow,  as  appears  firft  operation  was  to  drive  flakes  at  fevcral  parts  01* 
from  the  figure.  As  the  diftances  between  the  flakes  the  river  even  with  the  water's  edge ;  the  firft  of 
ire  now  very  (hort,  thev  can  caiily  be  marked  hy  the  which  a  little  above  the  mills  of  Lignebruk  (bowed 
operator,  who  can  fettle  any  little  inequalities  by  a  the  upper  water-mark,  and  another  (bowed  the  lower 
comparifon  with  thofe  already  afcertained.  Proceed  water-mark  at  the  fame  mills.  Two  (lakes  above  and 
thus  with  the  other  ftations  till  you  arrive  at  the  laft,  below  the  mills  of  Mazurancc,  fomcwh.it  more  than 
lad  you  trill  always  obtain  an  accurate  fection  of  your    half  way  between  Lignebruk  and  Villebourg,  pointed 

Si 
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out  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water  there, 
and  formed  likewife  the  third  and  fourth  limit*  of  the 
operation  ;  while  the  Hakes  above  and  below  the  mills 
of  Villebourg  pointed  out  the  difference  between  high 
and  low  water,  and  likewife  formed  the  lail  limits  of  the 
operation. 

Thefe  marks  were  all  made  at  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter, cxaftly  even  with  its  furface,  and  all  made  at  the 
different  parts  of  the  river  nearly  at  the  fame  inftant 
of  time.  "  The  principal  limits  of  the  levelling  (fay* 
Mr  Adams)  being  now  determined  and  fixed,  it  only 
remains  to  find  the  level  between  the  limits,  according 
to  the  methods  already  pointed  out,  ufing  every  ad- 
vantage that  may  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  work, 
and  at  the  fame  time  avoiding  all  obftacles  and  diffi- 
culties that  may  retard  or  injure  the  operations.  The 
firft  rule  is  always  to  take  the  fhortell  poflihlc  way 
from  one  limit  to  another,  though  this  rule  ought  not  to 
be  followed  if  there  are  confidcrable  obftacles  in  the 
way,  as  hills,  woods,  marfhy  ground,  or  if,  by  going 
afidc,  any  advantage  can  be  obtained."  In  the  prc- 
fent  cafe  it  was  found  iieceflary  to  deviate  very  confi- 
derably  from  the  general  nde,  in  order  to  take  in  fc- 
vcral  ponds,  the  furfaces  of  which  might  all  be  taken 
for  a  perfefl  level ;  and  thus  levels  were  frequently  ta- 
ken acrofs  the  country  for  a  confidcrable  way.  The 
difference  of  height  between  the  mills  of  Liguebruk 
and  Villebourg  was  at  lad  found  to  be  about  19  feet, 
iudicating  a  defcent  of  not  quite  a  foot  in  a  mile. 

I.Mni  i.vi.S'tavet,  inltruments  ufed  in  levelling, 
fcrving  to  carry  the  marks  to  be  obferved,  and  at  the 
feme  time  to  meafurc  the  heights  of  thofc  marks  from 
the  ground.  They  ufually  cooliil  of  two  mahogany 
Raves  ten  feet  long,  in  two  parts,  that  flidc  upon 
one  another  to  about  5  .'^  feet,  for  the  more  por- 
table carriage.  They  arc  divided  into  1 000  equal  parts, 
and  numbered  at  every  tenth  divilton  by  10,  20,  30, 
tie.  to  1000;  and  on  one  fide  the  feet  and  inches  arc 
alfo  fometimes  marked. 

A  vane  A  Hides  tip  and  down  upon  each  fet  of  thefe 
{laves,  which  by  brafs  fpringj  will  ftand  at  anv  part. 
Thefe  vanes  are  about  10  inches  long  and  4  inches 
broad  ;  the  breadth  is  rail  divided  into  three  equal 

i>arts,  the  two  extremes  painted  white,  the  middle 
pace  divided  again  into  three  equal  parts,  which  are 
lefs;  the  middle  one  of  them  is  alfo  painted  white,  and 
the  two  other  parts  black ;  and  thus  they  are  fuited 
to  all  the  common  dillancc9.  Thefe  vanes  have  each 
a  brafs  wire  acrofs  a  final]  fquarc  hole  in  the  centre, 
which  fcrve  to  point  out  the  height  correctly,  by  co- 
inciding with  the  horizontal  wire  of  the  telefcopc  of 
the  level. 

LEVEN,  a  river  of  Lenox  or  Dunbartonfhire  in 
Scotland.    See  Lhsox. 

I-EVER,  in  mechanics,  is  a  bar  of  iron  or  wood, 
one  part  of  which  being  fupported  by  a  prop,  all  other 
parts  turn  upon  that  prop  as  their  centre  of  motion. 
This  inftrument  is  of  two  kinds.  Firft,  the  common 
fort,  where  the  weight  we  defire  to  raife,  refts  at  one 
•nd  of  it,  our  ftrength  is  applied  at  the  other  end,  and 
the  prop  is  between  both.  When  we  (lir  up  the  fire 
with  a  poker,  we  make  ufe  of  this  lever  ;  the  pocker  is 
the  lever,  it  refts  upon  one  of  the  bars  of  the  grate  as 
a  prop,  the  incumbent  fire  is  the  weight  to  be  over- 
cMic,  and  the  other  etui  held  iu  the  hand  « lie  ftrength 
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or  power.    In  this  as  in  all  the  reft,  we  have  only  to  Lfv*rc, 

increafc  the  diftance  between  the  ftrength  and  prop 

to  give  the  man  ttut  works  the  inftrument  greater  " 

power. 

The  lever  of  the  fecond  kind,  has  the  prop  at  one 
end,  the  ftrength  is  applied  to  the  other,  and  the  weight 
to  be  railed  refts  between  them.  Thus  in  niifmg  the 
watcr^phig  in  the  ftrcets,  the  workman  put*  his  iron 
lever  through  the  hole  of  the  plug  till  he  reaches  the 
ground  on  the  other  fide,  and,  making  that  his  prop, 
Hits  the  plug  with  his  ftrength  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lever.  In  this  lever  alfo,  the  greater  the  diitancc  c^f 
the  prop  from  the  ftrength,  the  greater  is  the  work- 
man's power. 

Thefe  inllruments,  as  we  fee,  aflift  the  ftrength;  but 
fometimes  a  workman  is  obliged  to  act  at  a  difadvan 
tage,  in  raifing  either  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  ladder 
upon  one  end.  We  cannot,  with  grammatical  proprie- 
ty, call  this  a  /rtvr,  fince  fiich  a  piece  of  timber  in  fact 
in  no  way  contributes  to  raife  the  weight.  In  this  cafe, 
the  man,  who  is  the  ftrength  or  power,  is  in  the  middle, 
the  part  of  the  beam  already  raifed  is  the  weight,  the 
part  yet  at  the  ground  is  the  prop  on  which  the  l>cam 
turns  or  rctls.  Here  the  man's  ftrength  will  Ik-  direi- 
nifhed,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  it  I'uflains.  The 
weight  will  be  greater  the  farther  it  is  from  the  prop, 
therefore  the  man  will  bear  the  greater  weight  the 
nearer  he  is  to  the  prop.    Sec  Mechanics. 

LEVERET,  among  fportfmeu,  denote*  a  hare  in 
the  firll  year  of  her  age. 

LEVIC.ATION,  in  pharmacy  and  chcmiilry,  the 
reducing  hard  and  ponderous  bodies  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  by  grinding  them  on  a  porphyry,  or  in  a  mill. 
See  Chemistry,  nu  599. 

A  new  method  of  reducing  powders  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  finenefs  has  lately  been  invented  by  means  of  a 
fanner.  This  has  the  advantage  o\er  the  other  me- 
thods, in  being  much  more  expeditious,  and  attended 
with  lefs  trouble  and  expenec  ;  the  degree  of  fu  tent  ft 
to  which  they  arc  reducible  being  thus  alfo  in  a  man- 
ner unlimited.  The  conftru&ion  of  the  fanner  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe  is  different  from  that  employ- 
ed for  winnowing  corn  ;  the  blait  not  being  collected 
into  a  final  I  compafs  as  in  the  latter,  but  difftifed  over 
a  confidcrable  fpace,  left  a  violent  blaft  fhould  hurry 
off  both  coarfe  and  fine  together.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  leaves  of  die  fanner  are  made  as  long  in  the  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  axis  as  can  be  done  conveniently. 
In  the  other  direction  projecting  from  it,  thev  differ 
not  from  the  ordinary  length,  nor  do  they  in  the  ge- 
neral fituation  with  refpect  to  each  other.  Before  the 
leaves  is  a  wooden  partition  reaching  half  way  up,  to 
prevent  the  grofs  powder  from  falling  in  among  the 
leaves,  which  reaches  about  half  way  from  bottom  to 
top ;  and  about  two  feet  or  lefs  from  thia,  according 
to  the  fize  of  the  fanner,  is  another  partition  in  a  do- 
ping direction,  reaching  from  the  bottom  of  the  box 
to  near  the  top.  The  whole  is  inclofedin  a  large  box 
fix  or  Tevcn  feet  long,  having  in  the  end  fart  heft  off 
from  the  leaves  a  flit  equal  to  the  fpace  left  betwixt 
the  top  of  the  box  and  the  floping  partition  already 
mentioned.  On  the  top  of  this  is  another  box,  ex- 
tending from  the  farthermoft  end  of  the  former  to  the 
hopper  which  holds  the  coarfe  powder,  with  a  hole  in 
the  end  ncareft  to  the  fanner ;  and  upon  this  another 
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Lc*ig*rior.box,  &c.  as  long  as  it  is  found  that  the  air  carries  off 
«-— V—  with  it  any  quantity  of  powder.  This  will  be  bcft  under- 
ftood  from  the  following  defcriptiou  of  the  figure. 
?Utt        A  reprefcnts  the  fanner  itfelf,  having  a  hole  in  the 
CCLXXI.  t-afc  for  t|)e  ad  million  of  the  air,  us  ufual. 

B,  The  firlt  wooden  divilion,  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  powder  upon  the  leaves  of  the  fanner. 

C,  The  ftcend  divilion,  reaching  not  quite  to  the 
top  «/  the  box.  Its  ufe  is  to  direct  the  current  of  air 
produced  by  the  fanner  obliquely  upwards :  thus  it 
flrikes  the  powder,  tailing  down  from  the  hopper,  is 
the  fame  oblique  direction,  and  carries  off  the  fine 
parts,  firft  through  the  aperture  d;  after  which  fomc  of 
them  are  lodged  in  the  box  D  ;  the  ftill  finer  particles 
are  carried  through  the  aperture  b  into  the  fecond 
box  E,  where  part  of  them  are  lodged:  they  next  pafs 
through  the  aperture  t  into  the  box  F,  and  through 
d  into  the  box  G ;  the  powder  becoming  ftill  finer  and 
in  fmaller  quantity  as  it  afcends  into  the  higher  boxes, 
until  at  tail  the  wafle  becomes  fo  trifling,  that  the  air 
may  be  allowed  to  pafs  off  entirely  through  the  aper- 
ture h  in  the  fourth  or  fome  other  box,  as  is  found 
moft  convenient. 

Thus  it  is  evident  we  may  obtain  powders  of  every 
degree  of  fincnefs,  and  fuch  as  neither  ficve  nor  levi- 
gating mill  could  equal.  Wafliing  over  with  water 
may  indeed  produce  pouilcrs  equally  fine  5  but  the 
length  of  time  rcquitite  fur  fettling,  and  the  trouble  of 
drying  them  again,  muft  decidedly  give  the  preference 
to  the  fanner;  efpecially  when  we  conlidcr,  that  there 
U  not  any  occafion  for  taking  out  the  powder  in  fmall 
quantities,  as  is  the  cafe  in  lifting,  wafliing,  or  leviga- 
ting ;  but  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  till  as  much  is 
collected  in  the  boxes  an  we  delirc. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  conftruction  of  this 
fanner  is  the  letting  down  the  powder  inaprojtcr  man- 
ner, fo  that  the  ftuam  of  air,  which  ought  not  to  be 
very  Itrong,  may  freely  pafs  through  it.  For  this 
purpofc,  the  hopper  n.ufl  not  let  it  fall  in  a  large  body, 
as  in  winnowing  of  corn,  but  in  a  long  and  thin  (licet, 
which  can  eafily  be  pervaded.  The  bell  method  feeins 
to  be  to  make  the  hopper  extend  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  box,  having  a  narrow  flit  at  bottom.  Clofe  on 
the  under  part  of  this  flit,  a  fluted  roller  ought  to  turn, 
which  (hutting  up  the  aperture  exactly,  cannot  alJ<>w 
any  powder  to  pafs  but  what  does  fo  in  confequcncc 
of  the  hollow  flutes  of  the  roller  ;  for  a  fmooth  round 
one  would  allow  nothing  to  pafs.  It  would  be  pro- 
per alfo  that  the  flutes  be  but  final),  that  a  thin  aud 
nearly  continued  dream  of  powder  be  always  defcend- 
tng ;  for  this  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  finenefs  of 
the  produce:  and  on  this  account  the  powder  ought, 
before  it  is  put  into  the  hopper,  to  be  pafled  through 
a  lawn  fieve.  .  In  the  figure,  t  reprefents  the  hopper, 
and  f  the  fluted  roller.  Motion  is  eafily  communica- 
ted to  the  latter  by  means  of  a  wheel  fattened  on  the 
axis  of  the  fanner. 

The  coarfe  powder  is  kept  back  by  the  partition  C, 
and  defcends  through  a  flit  r  in  the  bottom  of  the  low- 
ermofl  box,  into  a  receptacle  /,  which  may  he  removed 
occafionafly.  All  the  joints  and  learns  of  the  machine 
muft  be  very  clofe,  for  the  fine  powder  is  very  pene- 
trating; for  tliia.  reafon  alfi*  the  hopper  ought  to  have 
ahd. 
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LEWDNESS.  See  Fo«nicatiow — Lewdnefsis 
pumfhablc  by  our  law  by  fine,  imprisonment,  &c.  And  i^Jli_ 
Mich.  15  Car.  II.  a  pcrfon  was  indided  for  open  lewd-  ^  '. 
nefs,  in  mowing  his  naked  body  in  a  balcony,  and 
other  mifdemcanors ;  and  was  fined  2000  marks,  im- 
prifoned  for  a  week,  and  bound  to  his  good  bcliaviour 
for  three  years.  I  Sid.  t68.  In  times  pad,  when  any 
man  granted  a  leafe  of  his  houfe,  it  was  ufual  to  infert 
an  exprett  covenant,  that  the  tenant  fhould  not  en- 
tertain any  lewd  women,  &c. 

LEVl'l'E,  in  a  general  fenfe,  means  all  the  descen- 
dants of  Levi,  among  whom  were  the  Jcwifh  pricfts 
themfelves,  who,  being  defcended  from  Aaron,  were 
likewife  of  the  race  of  Levi.  In  a  more  particular 
fenfe,  Levitt  is  ufed  for  an  order  of  officers  in  that 
church,  who  were  employed  in  performing  the  manual 
fervice  of  the  temple.  They  were  obedient  to  the 
pricfts  in  their  miniltration,  and  brought  them  wood, 
water,  and  other  neceffaries  for  the  facrifico.— They 
fling  and  played  upon  itiitruments  in  the  temple  and 


in  other  places.   They  a; 


themfelves  to  the  ftudy 


of  the  law,  and  were  the  ordinal-)'  judges  of  the  coun- 
try, but  always  fubordinate  to  the  priclls.  Their  fub- 
filtcncc  was  the  tythes  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle, 
throughout  Ifrael :  but  the  priefU  were  intitled  to  a 
tenth  of  their  tythes,  by  way  of  firft -fruits  to  the  Lord. 
Eight  and  forty  cities  were  afligned  for  the  reiidence 
of  the  Lcvitcs,  of  which  the  prii  Its  claimed  thirteen, 
fix  whereof  were  chofeu  for  cities  of  refuge.  They 
were  confecratcd,  liefore  they  entered  upon  their  mi- 
nillry,  by  (having  their  flclh,  warning  their cloaths,  and 
fpnnkling  with  the  water  of  expiation,  lmpoiition  of 
hands  was  ufcd  in  confecration,  and  two  bullocks  were 
offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  They  waited 
weekly,  and  by  turns,  in  the  temple,  beginning  their 
attendance  on  one  fabbath  and  ending  the  next :  Du- 
ring this  time  they  were  maintained  out  of  the  offer- 
ings, &c.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  number  of 
Levites,  from  the  age  of  20  and  capable  of  fcrving, 
was  38,000. 

LEVITICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefto- 
mcnt,  fo  called  from  its  containing  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  priells,  Levites,  and  facrificcs. 

LEVITY,  in  phyliology,  the  privation  or  want  of 
weight  in  any  body  when  compared  w'th  another  that 
is  heavier  tlmn  it ;  in  which  fenfe  it  fhnds  oppofed  to- 
gravity. 

LEUK,  atown  of  Switzerland,  almoft  in  the  middle 


the  Vaiais;  remarkable  lor  its  natural  ltrcngtli,  tor 
the  affembly  of  the  ftatcs  that  often  meet  there,  and 
for  its  baths,  whofe  water  is  fo  hot  tlut  they  will  boil 

"lEUNCLAVIUS  (Joannes),  a  learned  German, 
was  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Amcl- 
brun  in  Weftphalia,  1 533.  He  travelled' through  al- 
moft  all  the  countries  in  Europe.  While  lie  was  in 
Turkey,  he  collected  very  good  materials  for  an  "  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;"  which  he  publifhcdr 
and  alfo  feveral  other  pieces  concerning  it,  in  Lar- 
tin.  He  gave  Latiu  tranflations  alfo  of  Xenophonr 
Zolimus,  &c.  To  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages he  added  that  of  the  civil  law.  He  died  at 
Vienna  in  I C03,  aged  60. 

LEUSDEjS  (John),  a  cc  legated  philotogaybom 


remark:d)le  for  its  uati 
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tebrkirk  in  1624.    He  ftudird  the  learned  language «  and  ma- 
"       thematic?  at  Utrtcht ;  and  then  went  to  Aniflcrdam, 
.  ,  to  converfe  with  the  rabbin,  and  perfect  himlclf  in  the 

Hebrew  tongue.  After  which  be  wat  profeflor  of 
Hebrew  at  Utrecht,  where  he  acquired  a  jrrcat  repn- 
tation,  and  died  in  1699.  He  wrote  many  valuable 
works  5  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  OnomtiJlL-vm 
rrum,  fivo.  2.  Cinvh  Htbrnica  &  PliUiogiea  Vtler'u 
TrjlamtnU.  410.  3.  AW  Tcjlamenli  CIcihi  Grtca,  cam 
Jluutfitlimif.iu  Pl'ilJoguu,  Hvo.  4.  ComfinSam  Biiii- 
eum  I'tltr'it  Tijiamtnt'iy  fivo.  e.  lltntfunJium  Gr*<vm 
'Tffi.tmmii  {  the  bell  edition  of  which  it  that  of 
.London,  in  166H,  i2rr.o.  6.  Ph'ililvgm  /Mrjus*  4to. 
7-  Pkti'jlogtu  Htlrtn  mixtHi,  4to.  8.  Philo!x?ui  Hthrw 
Urtecut,  4to.  9.  Notes  on  Jonas,  Joel,  Hofea,  &c. 
He  alf©  gave  con-eft  editions  of  feveral  learned  works. 

LEUTKIKK,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Ger. 
many,  in  Suabia,  and  in  Algow,  fcated  on  a  rivulet 
that  falta  into  the  I  liar,  in  E.  Long  jo.  10.  N.  Lat. 
47-  5.V 

LEUTMERITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bilhop's  fee,  featcd  on 
the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Long.  14.  25.  N.  Lat.  jo.  34. 

LE WARDEN,  a  handfome,  rich,  and  Wrong  town 
of  the  United  lVoviiR.es,  capital  of  Oftergow,  Weder- 
gow,  Sevcnwolden,  and  Well  Fricfland.  It  was  the 
ufual  place  of  relidence  of  the  Stadtholdrr  ;  and  in 
buildings,  as  well  public  aa  private,  is  very  magnifU 
cent.  It  hat  feveral  canals  running  through  the  ftreets, 
which  are  of  g«vat  fervice  to  their  trade,  efpecially  aa 
they  are  continued  to  the  fca  and  to  the  mod  confidcr- 
ablt  towns  of  the  province.    E.  Long.  5.  42.  N.  Lat. 

53- 

LEEUWENHOEK  (Anthony  de),  a  celebrated 
Dutch  pbyfician  and  natunditt,  was  .bom  at  Delft  in 
1632,  of  an  ancient  family  of  that  city  ;  and  acquired 
a  very  great  reputation  throughout  all  Europe,  by  hit 
experiment  t  and  difeovcrics.  He  particularly  excel- 
led in  making  glades  for  inicrofcopcs  and  fpctfaclcs, 
and  died  in  1723.  His  letters  to  the  royal  fociety  of 
London,  of  which  he  wat  a  mcjnbcr,  wax:  printed  at 
Leyden,  in  1722,  in  410. 

LEVY,  in  law,  figniiiet  to  gather  or  collect;  at  to 
levy  money,  and  to  levy  a  fine  of  lands  in  the  pa  fling 
a  fine. 

LEWENTZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Gran,  and  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
where  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  1644..E.  Long.  tS. 
19.  N.  Lat.  48.  1  e. 

LEWES,  a  large  well-built  town  of  Suflcx  in  Eng- 
land, fcated  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Oufc,  50  miles  from  London.  It  is  famous  for  a 
Moody  battle  near  it,  wherein  King  Henry  III.  was 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  barons  ;  and  it  fo 
ancient,  that  we  read  the  Saxon  king  Athelftan  ap- 
pointed two  tnint-houfes  here,  and  that  in  the  reign  t-f 
Edwaid  the  Confcflor  it  had  127  burgeflVs.  It  it  a 
borough  by  prefcription,  by  the  flyle  of  conflablet 
and  inhabitants,  'i'he  conilahlcft  are  chofen  yearly. 
Jt  has  handfome  firect*  and  two  fubuibs,  with  (u  pa- 
rilh  churches.  Jt  carries  on  a  good  trade ;  and  the 
river  Oufc  runs  tluough  it,  which  brings  goods  in 
boats  and  barge*  from  a  port  8  mikt  off.  On  tliit  ri- 
ver are  feveral  iron- work*,  where  cannon  are  cad  for 
B-.e.cbant-lhipt,  betide*  other  ufeful  works.  A  charity- 
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fchool  was  opened  here  in  1711,  where  jo  boya  are 
taught,  clothed,  r.nd  maintained,  :it  the  expencc  of  a" 
private  gentleman,  by  whom  thty  acre  alio  ftirnifred 
with  books;  and  8  boyt  more  arc  targht  here  at  the 
cxpcncc  of  other  gmtlcir.cn.  Here  arc  horfe-rsccs 
almofl  every  fumnicr  for  the  king  b  phte  of  L.  ico. 
The  roads  here  are  deep  and  dirty  ;  but  then  it  is  the 
richefl  toil  in  this  part  of  England.  The  market  here 
is  on  Saturday;  and  the  fairs  May  C.  Whitfun.Tuef- 
day,  and  October  2.  The  timber  of  this  pait  of  the 
county  is  prcdigioiifly  large.  The  trees  arc  feme- 
times  diawn  to  Maiiillt  ne  and  other  placet  on  the 
Mcdway,  on  a  fort  of  carriage  calL- 1  a  drawn  by 
2  2  oxen  a  Utile  way,  and  then  K-ft  there  for  other 
tugs  to  carry  it  on  ;  fo  that  a  trie  is  fomctimcs  two 
or  three  years  drawing  to  Chatham;  bectrufc,  after 
the  rain  is  once  fet  in,  it  (lira  no  more  that  year,  and 
fonictunes  a  whole  fummcr  is  not  dry  enough  to  make 
the  mads  paffabJc.  It  is  chc ?p  living  here  ;  and  the 
town  not  being  under  the  direction  of  a  corporation, 
but  governed  by  gentlemen,  it  in  reckoned  an  excellent 
retreat  fur  half-pay  officer*,  who  «  aniiot  fo  well  confine 
themft  Uti  to  the  rules  of  a  co.-poratjon.  It  fends  tw» 
members  to  parliament. 

LEWIS,  one  of  the  Urged  of  the  Hebrides  orwc- 
ftern  i  Hands  of  Scotland,  extending  about  60  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  h«:th,  and  from  13  to  14  in 
breadth,  confiding  of  a  great  number  of  ifles  and  rock«» 
aad  parted  by  the  fea  it. to  two  divifinns,  called  J. rv.it 
and  Harriti,  the  former  lying  to  the  weflward  of  the 
other.  J^wis  belongs  to  the  (hire  of  Rofs  ;  if.  divided 
by  feveral  channels,  diftinguillied  by  feveral  names, 
and  portioned  out  among  different  proprietors:  but 
the  l.tic'u,  flrictly  fo  called,  flrctche's  about  36  tr.iJet 
in  length,  from  the  north  point  of  Iiowling-hcad  to 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  Huffinefs  in  Harries.  The 
air  is  temperately  cold,  moid,  and  healthy  ;  great  part 
of  the  low  ground  is  flooded  with  laket ;  the  red  is  a- 
rablc  in  many  p!nc<»,  and  has  bctn  counted  fruitful  in 
oata,  bailey,  rye,  flax,  mid  hemp.  The  foil  in  thefe 
part!  it  a  light  fand,  which  the  inhabitants  inanuie 
with  foot  and  fca-warc  ;  but  great  part  of  the  iliaud 
is  covered  with  heath.  The  labouring  people  dig  the 
land  with  fpades,  and  brcuk  the  clods  uith  fmtll  har- 
rr>v»i,  the  foicniofl  rcclh  of  which  arc  made  of  wood, 
and  the  remainder  of  rough  heath,  which  fmoc  lbs  w  hat 
the  otheit  have  broken  ;  and  this  harrow  is  drawn  by 
one  man,  having  a  Arong  trace  of  hcrfc-hair  Jtcrtifs  h:t 
bread.  Of  ttitir  c<im  they  not  only  make  nu.l;  At 
ale,  but  likewife  a  llrong  fpirit  called  tr.jiar.'g,  which 
it  the  wh'lky,  or  ufqucbatigh,  three  times  dittilled. 
Lewis  abcainds  with  convenient  bay*  and  hat  hi -ma, 
in  which  are  caught,  in  great  plenty,  cod,  ling,  and 
hctring:  here  are  likewife  whales  of  diflcrei  t  fr/cs, 
which  the  natives  drive  into  the  bays,  and  kill  wiui 
harpoons.  Thefe  bays  afford  great  plenty  of  fl.cll-f  fh, 
fuch  as  clams,  oyders,  cockles,  nutfcle?,  lympitt,  wrlks, 
and  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  nf  fpout-fifli  is  fimie- 
t  meitafl  up  from  the  fand  off  Ia  ch-tua,  that  they  in- 
fect the  air,  and  render  it  uttheabhy  to  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants,  who  are  not  able  to  confume  them, 
either  by  eating,  or  ufmg  them  as  manure  for  the 
ground.  Some  of  thefe  lochs  and  bays  likewife  pro- 
duce fmall  coral  and  coralline.  The  frclb-water  lake* 
arc  well  llorcd  with  trout  and  «tls,  and  the  rivers 

yield 
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Lt*«.  yield  plenty  of  Umoa.   Along  the  coaft  are  found  a 
L_  1  ▼      ffTCBt  number  of  civfiy  which  fcrve  u  <helter  for  the 
teal*  and  otters,  which  are  alfo  eaten  a*  daiutics  by  the 
inhabitant* ;  and  vaft,  number*  of  fea-fowl  build  upon 
the  rocks  and  promontories. 

The  land-animals  reared  in  this  ifland,  are  cows, 
horfes,  fttecp,  goats,  hogs,  and  deer  ;  iJl  thefe  arc  of 
a  diminutive  fiae.  The  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  are 
juicy  and  delicious ;  tbe  horfes  are  active  and  hardy  : 
the  deer,  which  are  of  the  red  kind,  confine  themfclvea 
to  the  chace  of  Ofervaul,  about  15  mile*  in  eompifa, 
which  affords  tolerable  pafturage  ;  but  in  the  winter, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  froft  and  fnow,  thefe 
animals  are  forced  to  feed  on  fca-ware,  and  endure  all 
the  rigopr  of  the  ftrafun,  without  any  (belter  from 
woiid  or  copfe,  for  there  is  not  a  tree  to  be  fcen  ;  nc- 
verthekfc,  the  r^ots  tf  Tcry  large  tree's,  which  have 
been  cut  by  the  ax,  are  round  in  different  places. 
There  is  likewife  a  finrll  grove  of  birch  and  havde  on 
the  fouth-well  fide  of  Loch-Stornaway. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lewis  are  well-proportioned,  tall, 
fair,  fanguuie,  itrong,  and  healthy.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral tobcr,  circumfpect,  and  hofpitalde  ;  dexterous  in 
(booting,  fwimming,  and  leaping  ;  bold  and  iki'ful  mari- 
ne.-* ;  aud  fo  temperate,  that  they  will  tug  at  the  oar 
ail  day,  without  any  other  provision  than  bread  and 
water,  with  a  fuufli  of  tobacco. 

Along  this  coail  we  fee  feveral  natural  mounts  or 
f  jrtg,  called  Dun  1  fuch  as  Dun-rowly,  Dun-coradil, 
and  i)un-ciften.    There  are  alfo  the  remain*  of  feme 
old  catlles,  and  other  monument*  of  antiquity.  At 
•Stornaway  village  we  fee  the  ruins  of  a  fortrrfs  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  Englifh  garrifon  fent  thither  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well.   To  the  northward  of  Brago  there  is  a  round 
tower  built  of  large  ft  ones,  three  ttorte*  high,  taper- 
ing towards  the  top,  with  a  double  wall,  and  a  circu- 
lar ftaircale  between,  by  which  one  may  go  quite 
round  the  bdlding.    On  the  heaths  aud  fummiu  of 
bilk  there  are  frvtral  cairn*  or  heap*  of  ttunes,  which 
ierved  either  for  graves  or  beacon*.    In  the  parifh  of 
iUrrat  we  fee  a  tingle  ftone  called  t!tc  thrafbet,  {land- 
ing upright,  above  20  feet  high,  and  ahnoil  ait  much 
in  breadth.    Three  (tones,  about  12  feet  high  each, 
arc  fcen  Handing  on  the  north  fide  of  Loch-carWay  ; 
and  many  other*  ftanding  fingle  at  great  dillanccs, 
and  in  remote  part*  of  the  ifland.    But  the  moff  re- 
markable monument  of  this  kindappor^by  the  village 
of  Claffcrnif*.    Here  we  find  30,  pyramidal  Hones  Hand- 
ing upriglu,  about  fix  or  feven  feet  high  from  the  fur- 
fere,  each  about  two  feet  in  breadth.    They  are  pla- 
ced in  form  of  an  amine,  rij,ht  feet  wide ;  tbe  di- 
iance  between  every  ftone  amounting  to  fix  feet,  and 
a  fingle  piece  ftar-ds  at  the  entrance.    This  avenue 
leac*  to  a  circle  of  12  itooc*  of  the  fame  dimtnfiona, 
»ith  one  in  the  centre  13  feet  in  length,  ami  lhapcd 
like  a  mddcr :  on  tbe  estt,  fouth,  and  weft  lidei  of 
this  circle,  are  four  ftones,  fuch  as  tbofe  that  compote 
this  round  and  avenue,  forming  three  linen,  or  as  it 
were  ray*  from  tbe  body  of  the  circle,    This  is  fup- 
pefed  to  have  been  a  Ilruid  temple;  and  tradition  re- 
ports, that  the  chief  Druid  itood  by  the  large  ftone  in 
tbe  cestre,  and  harangued  the  audience.    At  the  di- 
tiaacc  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there  is  another  circle  uf 
<k  dme  nature  ;  but  without  the  range  and  avenue 
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In  all  probabflity,  thefe,  as  well  a*  the  monnmenU  wc 
have  defcribed  in  our  account  of  the  Orkneys,  and 
Stone-henge  on  Salilbury-plain,  were  places  of  wor- 
fhip  erected  by  the  Druids  in  time  of  Pagan  fuperili- 
tion.     The  chief  town  in  Lewi*  is  called  Sto*- 

■  4WAY. 

There  is  a  confideralJc  number  of  inferior  adjacent 
ides  and  rocks,  fome  of  which  hardly  deferve  to  be 
mentioned;  fuch  a*  the  fmall  ifland  Garve  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Carlvay,  Berinfay,  Fladda,  Bernera 
Minor,  and  Bernera  M::jor,  Kialify,  Oavay,  Carvay, 
Crcnim,  Pabay,  Jihirem,  Vexay,  Wuya  the  Larger 
and  Leffer,  and  the  Flanaan  iffaxds,  which  the  fcameii 
denominate  the  noribtrn  huateri.  Thefe  are  vifited 
every  fuminer  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lewis,  who 
go  thither  in  quell  of  fowl*,  eggs  down,  quills,  and 
feathers,  as  well  as  to  {hear  or  kill  the  Ihcep  that  are 
kept  here  for  pallure.  As  thefe  iflands  are  very  Itcep 
and  rocky,  the  vifitors,  after  having  landed  and 
climbed  up%thc  rock  by  a  ladder,  uncover  their  heads, 
and,  making  a  turn  fun-ways,  thank  God  for  having 
cfeaped  the  danger  they  have  undergone.  In  the  lar- 
geft  ifland  arc  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St 


Flannan,  from  whom  the  ides  derive  th< 


ir  name. 


Thi- 


ther tbe  fowlers  repairing,  ftrip  thtrnfclvc*  of  their  up- 
per garments,  which  being  laid  upon  a  ftoue,  they  ad- 
vance towards  the  altar,  and  repeat  three  prayers;  an 
exercifc  which  is  performed  every  morning  and  even- 
ing. They  obferve  many  other  fuperftitious  cuftoms 
during  their  refidence  on  thefe  rocks  ;  and  when  they 
have  landed  their  boat  with  their  purchafe,  return  to 
the  larger  ifland*.  Among  the  iflancU  bciongiug  to 
the  Lewis,  we  may  likewife  take  notice  of  the  fmall 
ifle  of  Pigmies,  fo  called,  becaufe  bones  refcmbling 
thofe  of  human  creature*,  but  of  very  fmall  diiueniioni, 
have  been  dug  out  of  the  ground. 

The  ifland  of  Lewi*  is  divided  into  the  two  pari  lb  e» 
of  Barvasand  Eye,  and  in  each  of  thefe  one  minuter 
is  fettled ;  but  there  is  a  gieat  number  of  churche* 
and  chapel*  dedicated  to  different  faints,  in  the  diffe- 
rent ifles  which  compofe  this  duller.  All  thefe  were 
fanctitarirs  before  the  reformation,  but  now  tbry  are 
diverted  of  that  privilege.  The  people  of  thefe 
iflands  are  Preiiiytcrian*,  with  a  few  Proteftants  of  the 
Engliih  communion,  and  a  ftill  fm.dlrr  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholic*.  The  Proteftant*  obicrve  the  feilival* 
of  Chriftmas,  Good  Friday,  Falter,  and  Michaelmas; 
on  the  laft.  of  which  the  individuals  of  both  fexes  pcr^- 
form  an  annivcrfary  cavalcade. 

LEWIS,  or  Loom,  die  name  of  fevcr.,1  kings  of 
France.    Sec  Ebakce. 

Lf.wis  VII.  anno  1 137,  was  the  firft  who  Ii  kI  the 
courage  to  oppvfe  tlie  encroachments  of  the  popes  on 
the  regal  authority  :  Pope  Innocent  11.  exeommuni. 
catcc*  him  for  appointing  an  archbifhop  of  Bourges  j 
but  Lewis  defended  bis  prerogative*,  and  put  the 
pricilsto  death  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  quar- 
rel. In  1147,  he  put  hiiniVlf  at  the  bend  of  an  army 
of  80,000  meu,  and  marched  a>rainft  the  Saracens,  in 
the  fecond  crufaue,  but  was  defeated  ;  and  returning 
into  France  by  fea,  was  taken  by  the  Greeks,  but 
refcoed  by  Ro^er  kii^;  of  Sicily.  Hit  queen  Eleo- 
nora  accompanied  him  in  tin's  expedition ;  and  being 
fufpected  of  infidelity  with  Saladin,  a  young  Turk, 
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Lewis  divorced  her,  and  (he  was  married  fix  weeks 
after  to  Heory  duke  of  Normandy,  (Henry  II.  king 
of  England).    Lewis  died  in  1 180,  aged  60. 

Lewis  IX.  anno  1226  (canonized),  was  one  of  the 
greateft  monarch  9  of  France  ;  equally  memorable  for 
his  valour  and  his  virtues,  but  unfortunately  milled 
by  the  fupcrftition  nf  the  times  :  he  facrificcd  his  own 
repofe,  and  the  welfare  of  hie  kingdom,  to  the  folly  of 
crufading.  In  1248,  leaving  France  to  the  care  of 
bis  mother,  he  embarked  for  Egypt,  attended  by  his 
queen,  his  three  brothers,  and  the  flower  of  the  French 
nobility.  At  firft  his  victories  were  rapid :  he  took 
Damictta  in  124.9;  but  the  following  year  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Turks,  with  all 
the  nobility  in  his  train,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his 
army.  The  fultan  fent  to  him  in  prifon,  to  de- 
mand an  exorbitant  fum  for  his  ranfom ;  and  his 
anfwer  being  truly  noble,  defcrves  to  be  record- 
ed :  "  Tell  the  fultan,  that  a  king  of  France  is  not 
to  be  ran  Coined  with  money  ;  I  will  give  the  fum  re- 
quired for  my  people,  and  Damictta  for  myfelf."  Thcfe 
terms  were  accepted,  and  a  peace  of  ten  years  enfued. 
Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  diminished  the  taxes, 
revoked  thofe  which  the  cupidity  of  the  financiers  had 
introduced  ;  iflued  feTeral  falutary  edicts  ;  founded  fe- 
veral  churches  and  hofpitah  ;  and  effectually  overturn- 
ed the  ecclcfiaftical  jurifdiftion  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
by  his  pragmatic  fanclion  in  1269,  which  cflablifhed 
the  independency  of  the  Gallican  church.  Thirteen 
years  reiidence  in  his  capital  indemnified  his  fubjects  fur 
bis  abfence  ;  but  his  pious  zeal  prevented  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  happincf*  :  he  embarked  for  the  fixth  cru- 
fade  in  1270  s  and  died  the  fame  year,  at  the  fiegc  of 
Tunis,  aged  55. 

Lewis  XI.  anno  1461.  His  oppreffions  obliged 
his  fubjects  to  enter  into  a  league  againft  him,  flyled 
"  Ligue  de  l>un  fmttiq,"  in  which  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Bcrri  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobility  were  con- 
cerned :  they  folicitcd  fuccours  from  John  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, who  joined  them  with  500  Swift  (the  firft  intro- 
duction of  Swifs  foldiera  into  the  French  armies. )  His 
reign  was  almoft  one  continued  fcenc  of  civil  war;  and 
it  is  computed  that  4000  uf  his  fubjeds  were  executed 
in  public  and  privately,  either  for  being  in  arms  againft 
him,  or  fufpected  by  him.  In  his  la  ft  illnels,  he 
drank  the  warm  blood  of  children,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  reftoring  his  decayed  ftrength.  He  died  in  1483, 
aged  60.  The  pofts  for  letters  were  eftablifticd  in  his 
reign,  owing  to  his  eagerneb  for  news ;  the  firft  in- 
ilitution  of  this  nature  in  Europe. 

Lewis  XII.  anno  1492,  ftyled  tht  Jufl,  and  tbt  Fa- 
ther of  kit  pulpit;  memorable  for  his  valour  iu  the  field, 
and  his  wifdom  in  the  cabinet.  A  great  general ;  but 
unfortunate  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  when  he  did 
not  command  his  troops  in  perfon :  his  orders  trauf- 
mitted  from  home  were  mifundcrftood,  or  wilfully  dif- 
obeyed ;  and  he  had  the  mortification,  before  he  died, 
to  fee  the  total  expulfion  of  tlie  French  from  the  pof- 
feflions  he  had  acquired  for  them  by  his  pcrfonal  bra- 
ver)'. At  53  years  of  age,  he  married  the  princefs 
Mary  of  England,  fitter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  being 
of  a  delicate  conftitution,  fell  a  victim  (according  to 
the  French  hiltorians}  to  amorous  dalliance;  for  he 
died  in  about  two  months  after  his  nuptials  iu  15  15. 

Lewis  XIII.  anno  1610,  increased  the  military  rc- 
NM81. 
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putation  of  his  country,  and  made  considerable  addl-  Lewis, 
tions  to  its  domains.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  • 
occupied  in  civil  wars  with  his  mother  and  his  Pro- 
tcftant  fubjects ;  in  which  he  was  excited  to  continue 
by  his  famous  minifter  cardinal  Richelieu,  wko  attend- 
ed him  to'  the  fiege  of  Rochelle,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  This  place  was  reduced  by  famine 
to  furrender,  in  1628,  after  a  fiege  of  more  than  a 
year.  Upon  this  and  other  occafions,  the  king  gave 
proofs  of  great  perfonal  bravery.  His  attachment  to 
his  ally  the  duke  de  Nevers,  who  fuccccded  to  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  but  was  rrfufed  the  inveftiture  by 
Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany,  involved  him  in  a 
war  with  that  prince,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy  ;  in  which  Lewis  was  victorious ;  and  obtained 
a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  duke  of  Mantua  wa» 
guarantied  in  the poflcfEon  of  his  dominions.  In  1635, 
a  new  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Spain,  and 
the  emperor  took  part  with  the  latter :  it  lafted  1 3 
years  againft  the  emperor,  and  25  againft  Spain,  with 
various  fuccrft  ;  and  the  different  armies  kept  on  foot, 
in  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
in  Italy,  in  the  firft  years  of  this  war,  paved  the  way 
for  the  fignal  fucceffes  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  campaigns 
of  thefc  armies  being  a  military  fchool  of  difcipline 
and  experience  for  the  French  officers,  befides  giving 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  became  tue 
feat  of  war  in  the  next  reign.  Lewis  XIII.  died  1643, 
aged  41. 

Lewis  XIV.  It  Grand  (king  at  five  years  of  age), 
anno  1643.  He  was  at  firft  ftyled  D'uu^ktuu,  bc- 
caufe  the  French  contidcrcd  him  as  the  gift  of  heaven, 
granted  to  their  prayers  after  the  queen  had  been 
barren  22  years.  This  princefs  (Anne  of  AuftriaX 
was  declared  regent  by  Lewis  XIII.  and  faw  herfclr 
under  a  neceffity  to  continue  the  war  againft  Philip  IV. 
king  of  Spain,  her  brother.  The  duke  d'Enguin  was 
made  general  of  the  French  armies  ;  and  fo  fignal  was 
the  fuccefs  of  this  renowned  warrior  (afterwards  prince 
of  Condc,  and  known  by  the  ftyle  of  tbt  Great  Cnndr), 
that  hie  victories  brought  on  the  advantageous  treaties 
of  Munfler  in  1648,  between  France,  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  III.  and  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden:  the 
bafis  of  the  aggrandifement  of  France  in  this  reign  ; 
the  principal  events  of  which,  and  of  the  next,  arc  re- 
lated under  the  articles  Britain,  Unlttd  Pioriscu, 
&c.    LewisXIV.  died  in  1715,  aged  77. 

Lewis  XV.  (hisgreat-grandfun)  fucceededin  1715. 
He  was  ftyled,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  tht  v>t(l  bc~ 
lovrd,  which  he  loft  fome  years  before  he  died ;  and  was 
detcfted  and  defpifed  by  his  fubjects  for  his  fhameful 
attachment  to  a  young  girl,  under  the  title  of  his 
miftrefi,  who,  by  the  miniftry  of  her  patron  the  duke 
d'Aiguillon,  governed  the  kingdom,  and  invaded  the 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  He  died 
in  1774,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age  and  59th  of  hit 
reign. 

LEXINGTON,  a  town  of  North  America,  and 
capital  of  Kentucky.  Ii  ftandi  00  the  head  waters  of 
Elkhoni  river,  is  reckoned  the  capital  of  Kentucky. 
Here  the  courts  arc  held,  and  bulincfs  regularly  con- 
ducted. In  1786,  it  coutaiued  about  109  houies  and 
fcveral  ftorts,  with  a  good  aflbrtment  of  dry  goods. 
It  mutt  have  greatly  increafed  lincc.  > 

LEX,  Law.    Sec  Law — The  Roman  laws  were 
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of  three  kinds:  ift,  Such  a*  were  made  by  their  kings. 
2d,  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  brought  by  the  lie- 
temwi  from  Athens,  &c.  And,  3d,  Such  as  were 
propofed  by  the  fuperior  magiftratcs  in  the  times  of 
the  republic.  The  laws  of  this  laft  clais  were  enacted 
in  the  following  manner. 

No  law  could  be  propofed  but  by  fome  of  the  fol- 
lowing magiftratcs,  viz.  the  Pratur,  the  Con/ult,  the 
DiSjter,  the  Interrrx,  the  Decemviri,  the  Military  Tri- 
bunet.  Triumviri,  and  Tribune/  of  the  people.  If  any 
of  thefif  propofed  a  law,  it  was  firft  committed  to  wri- 
ting, and  privately  examined  as  to  its  utility  and  pro- 
bable confluences,  by  fome  perfons  well  qualified  for 
the  talk  ;  fomctimcs  it  was  referred  to  the  whole  fe- 
n-ate fur  their  fentiments.  It  was  then  hung  up  pub- 
licly for  three  market-days,  that  all  the  people  might 
have  time  to  examine  it,  and  confider  its  tendency : 
This  was  called  legit  promulgatio,  quqfi  provulgatio.  If 
the  perfon  who  framed  the  bill  did  not  fee  caufe  in  the 
mean  time  to  drop  it,  the  people  were  convened  in 
eomitia,  and  he  addrelTed  them  in  an  oration,  being  alio 
feconded  by  his  friends,  fctting  forth  the  expediency 
and  probable  utility  of  fuch  a  law :  This  was  calk  J 
jegatio  legit,  becaufe  the  addrefs  was  always  prefaced 
with  this  petitionary  form  of  words,  feUtit  jiheiUifur, 
guiritit?  "Will  you,  O  Romans,  confent  and  order  this 
law  to  pafs  V  This  being  done,  thofc  that  dialed 
the  motion  delivered  their  fentiments  in  oppofition  to 
it-  An  urn  was  then  brought  to  certain  prieils  who 
attended  upon  the  occafion,  into  which  were  caft  the 
names  of  the  tribes,  centuries,  or  curia,  as  the  eomitia 
happened  to  be  triluta,  teuturiata,  or  curiata.  The 
were  flraken  together ;  and  the  firft  drawn  tribe 
'  was  called  prerogative,  becaufe  their  fuffra- 
ges  were  firft  taken.  The  curia  that  was  firft  drawn 
was  called  primipium  (at  the  fame  reafon.  The  other 
tribes,  centuries,  ice.  were  called  tribut  jure  %ncata,  cett- 
tur'ta  jure  vocal*,  BiC. 

Matters  being  in  this  fituation,  the  veto  or  negative 
voice  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  might  put  an  entire 
end  to  the  proceedings,  and  diflbhc  the  aflembly.  The 
-tribune's  interference  was  called  intercejjto.  The  conful 
alfo  had  it  in  his  power  to  (lop  further  proceedings, 
by  commanding  any  of  the  holidays  called  feria  bnpe- 
rat i-rt  to  be  obferved.    The  eomitia  would  of  courfe 
be  diffolved  alio  by  any  of  the  perfons  prefent  being 
fcized  with  the  falling-fickncfs,  or  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  any  unlucky  omen.    But  fuppoiing  the  bufi- 
nefs  to  meet  with  no  interruption  of  this  fort,  the 
people  were  each  of  them  prtfented  with  two  tablets, 
on  one  of  which  was  written  in  large  characters  A.  on 
the  other  U.  R.    Their  di&tpprobation  of  the  bill  was 
exprrfled  by  throwing  into  an  urn  the  tablet  inferibed 
A.  fignifying  "  I  forbid  it antiquo,     I  prefer  the 
old."    Their  aflent  was  fignificd  by  throwing  in  the 
tablet  marked  II.  R.  i.  e.  uti  rogat,  "  be  it  as  you  de- 
fire."    According  to  the  majority  of  thefc  tablets  the 
law  paffed  or  not.    If  it  paffed,  it  was  written  up- 
on record,  and  carried  into  the  treafury ;  this  was 
called  legem  ftrre.    Afterwards  it  was  engraved  upon 
plates  of  brafs,  and  hung  up  in  the  molt  public  and 
confpieuous  places :  this  was  termed  legem  ji&ere,  and  a 
future  repeal  of  this  law  was  legem  rtfaerc. 

if  a  law  parted  in  the  (omnia  curiata,  it  was  called 
Vot.  X.  Part  I. 


let*  curiata;  if  in  the  eomitia  centuriata,  it  had  the  name  T.eaunai 
of  lex  centuriata  ;  but  if  it  pafled  in  the  eomitia  tributa,  . 
it  was  termed  plebifcUum.  The  laws,  too,  generally  bore  t 
the  names  of  the  propoferfl,  as  lex  MHa,  lex  Fyfia,  &c. 

Romuluj  ufed  to  make  laws  by  his  own  finale  au- 
thority, but  fuccecding  king*  fought  the  approbation 
of  the  people. 

LEXIARCHI,  at  Athens,  fix  officers  affiftcd  by 
30  inferior  ones,  whofe  bufuiefs  it  was  to  lay  fines  up- 
on fueh  as  came  not  to  the  public  aflemblict,  and  alfo 
to  make  fcrutiny  among  fuch  as  were  prefent. 

The  lexiarchi  kept  a  regifter  of  the  age,  manners 
and  abilities  of  all  the  citizens,  who  were  always  in- 
rolled  at  the  age  of  20. 

LEXICON,  the  lame  with  dictionary.  The  woH 
is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  Greek  dictionaries  :  it  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  veorJ,  dision  ;  of  / 

Jpeak. 

LEYDEN,  in  Latin  Lugdunum  Batetvrnm,  one  of 
the  largeft  and  fitiell  cities  in  Holland,  abounds  with 
canals,  along  which  are  rows  of  lofty  tree*  that  afford 
very  plcafant  walks.  An  arm  or  fmaft  branch  of  the 
Rhine  runs  through  it.  Over  the  canals  arc  145 
bridges,  moft  of  them  of  (lone  or  brick.  The  univer- 
fity  here  is  the  oldelt  in  the  United  Provinces  :  it  hns 
large  privileges  ;  a  library  well  furnifhed,  and  particu- 
larly rich  in  manufcripts  t  a  phyfic-garden  w^ll  flocked 
with  all  forts  of  plants,  many  of  which  have  been 
brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Halt 
Indies;  an  anatomy-hall,  well  provided  with  (kcleton*  ; 
and  an  obfervatory.  The  profeffors,  who  arc  generally 
very  en-inent,  read  public  lectures  four  times  a  week, 
for  which  they  take  no  money,  but  about  three  gui- 
neas arc  paid  for  a  courfe  of  private  lectures,  which 
lalls  a  whole  year.  The  Undents  have  no  diftinct  ha- 
bit, but  all  wear  fwords,  though  they  generally  go  to 
the  public  and  private  lectures  in  their  night-gowns 
and  flippers.  The  falaries  of  the  profeflbrs  arc  from 
10c  L  to  200 1.  a-year  :  they  wear  gowns  only  whea 
they  prcfide  at  public  difputations,  read  public  lec- 
tures, or  meet  in  the  fenate  ;  and  their  lectures  arc  al- 
ways in  Latin.  The  lludenu  do  not  lodge  iu  the 
univcrfity,  but  where  they  pleafe  in  the  town.  The 
cloth  manufacture  here  is  much  decayed,  which  for- 
merly flourifhed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  1 00,000  pieces, 
it  is  laid,  have  fometimes  been  made  in  a  year.  The 
city  is  famous  for  the  long  and  fevere  fiege  it  main- 
tained in  1573  again  ft.  the  Spaniards.  We  cannot 
help  mentioning  the  reply  of  that  illuflrious  magi- 
strate, Adrian  dc  Vcrf,  when  the  citizens  reprefented 
to  him  the  havoc  made  by  the  famine  during  the  fiege, 
and  infilled  upon  his  fuircndering  :  "  Fnends  ( faid 
he),  here  is  my  body,  divide  it  among  you  to  fatisfy 
your  hunger,  but  banilh  all  thoughts  of  furrendering  to 
the  cruel  and  perfidious  Spaniard."  They  took  hia 
advice,  in  regard  to  their  not  furrendering,  and  nevei 
would  liftentoany  overtures ;  but  told  the  Spaniards, 
they  would  hold  out  as  long  as  they  had  one  arm  to  cat 
and  another  to  fight.  There  arc  fome  fine  churches  here, 
and  many  long,  broad,  handfome,  ftreets  ;  but  the  Pa* 
pills,  as  at  liacrlem,  are  more  numerous  than  the 
Proteftants. 

Ltrotu  Phial,  a  phial  coated  on  the  infide  and  out- 
ride with  tinfoil,  or  other  proper  conducting  fubltance, 
C  acid 
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additional  to  what  bae  been  hitherto  pitbb'fced  ^^fi 


Lueat  van  Ltrusn.  See  Lucas. 
LEYSERA,  in  botany :  A  genu*  of  tbe  potyga- 
mia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngencila  clafi  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  Camfiefiu.  The  receptacle  it  naked  5  tbe 
pappus  paleaceous ;  that  of  the  dilc  plumy ;  the  calyx 
fcarious- 

LEYTE,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  fit uated  in  E.  Long.  1 18.  o.  N.  Lat.  1 1.  o.  Its 
greater!  length  is  about  40  leagues,  and  its  circumfe- 
rence about  90  or  100.  Its  foil  on  the  eaft  fide  is  very 
fruitful ;  but  there  are  very  high  mountains  which  cut 
it  almoft  through  the  middle,  and  occafton  fo  great  an 
alteration  in  the  air,  that  when  it  is  winter  on  the 


it jfers  and  furriifhed  with  a  hrafi  wire  and  knob,  for  givii 
.U  .    tbe  electrical  fcock.    Sec  Electricity  AO-*.  of  the  languages,  biftories,  and  etiftoms  of  the  original 

inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  from  coUeitions  and  ob» 
fcrvations  in  travels  through  Wales,  Cornwall,  Baa 
Brctagne,  Irebind,  and  Scotland,  Vol.  I.  Ctuflogra- 
phy,  Oxford  1 707,"  foL    He  left  in  MS.  a  Scottifl- 
or  Iriftt-Englilh  Dictionary,  propofed  to  be  publifbed  in 
1 732  by  fubferiptiori.by  Mr  David  Malcolmc.a  minister 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with  additions ;  as  alio  xlte 
Elements  of  the  faid  language  ;  with  ncceflary  and  uic- 
ful  informations  for  propagating  more  effectually  the 
Englifh  language,  and  for  promoting  the  knowlcge  of 
the  ancient  Scott ith  or  Irifh,  and  very  many  branches 
of  ufeful  and  curious  learning.  Lhuyd,  at  the  end  of 
his  preface  to  the  Archatologia,  promifes  an  hiftorical 
dictionary  of  Briti(h  pcrfons  a»d  places  mentioned  in. 
worth  fide,  it  is  fummer  on  the  fouthem  part  of  the    ancient  records.    It  fecms  to  have  been  ready  forpreb, 
ifland.    Thus  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  half  of  the    though  he  could  not  fet  the  time  of  publication.  His 
jfland  reap,  the  others  fow ;  and  they  have  two  plen- 
tiful barvefts  in  a  year,  to  which  the  rivers  running 
down  from  the  above  me  nt  i  one  d  mountains  contribute 
not  a  little.    The  ifland  contains  about  9000  inhabi- 
tants, who  pay  tribute  to  the  Spaniards  in  rice,  wax, 
and  quilts. 

LHUYD,  or  Lhovd  (Humphrey),  a  learned  anti- 
quarian of  the  16th  century,  bom  at  Denbigh,  who  ap- 
plied himferf  to  the  ftudy  of  phytic;  and  living  moftly 
within  the  walls  of  Denbigh  caflJe,  practifed  there  as  a 
phy  fician ;  and  died  in  I J  70,  wit  h  the  character  of  a  well- 
bred  gentleman.  He  wrote  and  tranflated  fcveral  pieces 
relative  to  hiftory  and  antiquities  ;  in  particular,  The 
hiftory  of  Cambria,  now  called  IFaJn,  from  Caradoc 
of  Langcarran,  tec.  but  died  before  it  was  finifhed : 
however,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  prefident  of  Wales, 
employed  Dr  David  Powel  to  finifh  it,  who  publifhtd 
it  in  1 584.  A  new  and  improved  edition  of  this  work 
was  publiflied  in  1774. 

Lhuvd  (Edward),  keeper  of  the  Mufeum  at  Ox- 
ford, was  a  native  of  South  Wales,  the  fori  of  Charles 
Lhuyd,  Efq;  of  Lhanvorde.  He  was  educated  at  J«- 
fns  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  created  M.  A. 
July  21.  1701.  He  was  bred  under  Dr  Plot, 
whom  he  fuccccdcii  as  keeper  of  the  Alhmolean  mufe- 
um, and  had  tbe  ufe  of  all  Vaughan's  collections.  With 
inceffant  labour  and  great  exact nefs  he  employed  a  confi- 

dcrablc  part  of  his  ufe  in  fearching  into  the  Wcllh  an-  fi&u  P r*l trio  ;  but  Libaiiiue  refufed  it,  thinking  the 


collections  for  a  fecond  volume,  which  was  to  give  act 
account  of  the  antiquities,  monuments,  Sec.  in  the 
principality  of  Wales,  were  numerous  and  well  chofen  ; 
but,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Dr 
Wynne,  then  fellow,  afterwards  principal  of  the  college, 
and  bifhop  of  St  Afaph,  he  refufed  to  buy  them,  and 
they  were  purcbafed  by  Sir  Thomas  Seabright,  of 
Beachvrood  in  Hertfordshire,  in  whofe  library  the 
greateft  part  ft  ill  remain,  but  fo  iadigeftod,  and  writ- 
ten with  fo  many  abbreviation*,  that  nob*  dy  can  un- 
dertake to  publifh  them.  They  conn  ll  of  about  40 
volumes  in  folio,.  10  in  quarto,  and  above  too  finailer, 
and  all  relate  to  Irifh  or  Welfh  antiquities,  and  chief- 
ly in  thofe  languages.  Carte  made  extracts  from  them 
about  or  before  1736;  but  thefe  were  chiefly  hiftorical. 
Sir  John  Seabright  has  given  Mr  Pennant  23  of  Lhuyd '« 
MSS.  Latin  and  Englifh.  Many  of  his  letters  to  Li- 
fter, and  other  learned  contemporaries,  were  given  b)» 
Dr  Fothergill  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  arc  now 
in  the  Alhmolean  mufcum.  Lhuyd  undertook  more 
for  illuftrating  this  part  of  the  kingdom  than  any  one 
man  betides  ever -did,  or  than  any  one  man  can  be  equal 
-to. 

L1BAN1US,  a  famous  Greek  rhetorician  and  fo- 
phift  in  the  4th  century,  was  born  at  Anttoch,  and 
had  a  great  (hare  in  tbe  friendship  of  Julian  the  A- 
poftate.    That  prince  offered  him  the  dignity  of  Prt- 


of  kpk\fl,  or  pivj'ffar  of  t!*quenee,  much  move 
honourable.  There  arc  Hill  extant  feveral  of  his  let. 
tere  and  Greek  orations,  by  which  lie  acquired  great 
reputation  ;  but  his  ftyle  is  fomtwhat  affected  and  ob^* 
fcure.  He  was  a  pagan,  Bafil  and  Chryfoftom  were 
his  difcipks  about  the  year  360.  His  .letters  were 
publifhcd  at  Amftcrdam  in  1738  ;  his  orations  at  Ve- 
nice, 1755. 

LIBANOMANTIA,  in  antiquity,  a  fpeco*  of 
divination  performed  with  frankincenfe  ;  which,  if  it 
the  completing  of  many  admirable  dengns.  For  want  of   piefcntly  caught  fire,  and  fent  forth  a  grateful  odour, 

was  eftecmed  a  happy  omen,  and  witt  verfa. 

LIBANUS,  the  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains  of 
Turkey  in  Alia,  which  lie  between  Proper  Syria  and 
Palestine,  extending,  from  weft  to  eaft,  from  the  Me- 
diterranean fea  as  far  as  Arabia.  The  fummtts  of 
thefe  mountains  are  fo  high,  that  they  are  always  car 
;  below  are  very  plea&nt,  and 
fruitful 


tiquities  ;  had  perufed  or  collected  a  great  deal  of  anci- 
ent and  valuable  matter  from  their  MSS. ;  tranferibed  all 
the  old  charters  of  their  monaft  cries  that  he  could  meet 
with ;  travelled  fcveral  times  over  Wales,  Cornwall, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Arrooric  Bretagnc,  countries  inha- 
bited by  the  lame  people,  compared  their  antiquities,  and 
made  observations  on  the  whole ;  but  died  in  July  1 709, 
before  he  had  digefted  them  into  the  form  of  a  diicourfe, 
as  he  intended,  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  it' 
The  untimely  death  of  thic  excellent  antiquary 


proper  encouragement,  he  did  very  little  towards  un- 
deritauding  the  Brittlh  bards,  having  fcen  but  one  of 
thofe  of  the  filth  century,  and  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure accefs  to  two  of  the  principal  libraries  in  the  coun- 
try. He  communicated  many  obfervations  to  Biftirip 
-Gtbfon,  whofe  edition  of  the  Britannia  he  reviled  ;  and 

giving 
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fiimou*  for  the  hold  in  every  particular  with  regard  to  libels  by  wri- 
ting or  printing,  and  th*  civil  ac\ions  confequent 
thereupon :  but  as  to  figu»  or  picture*,  it  feems  ncccf- 
fary  alway  s  to  (how,  by  proper  innuendo*  and  aver- 
ments of  the  defendant's  meaning,  the  import  and  ap- 
plication of  the  fcsndal,  and  that  fume  fpecial  damage 
hat  followed ;  otherwife  it  cannot  appear,  that  fuch  Ii* 
bel  by  picture  was  undcrftood  to  be  levelled  at  the 
plaintifT,  or  thai  it  was  attended  with  any  adionabl* 
confcquences. 

In  a  civil  a&on,  then,  a  libel  mull  appear  to  be 
falfc,  as  well  as  fcandalous  ;  for,,  if  the  charge  be 
true,  the  plaintiff  has  received  no  private  injury,  and 
has  no  ground  to  demand  a  compensation  for  him- 
fclf,  whatever  offence  it  may  be  againlt  the  public 
peace :  and  therefore,  upon  a  civil  a&ion,  the  truth 
of  the  accufatiou  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  fuiu 
But,  in  a  criminal  profecution,  the  tendency  which 
all  libels  have  to  create  animouiies,  and  to  dilturb  the 
public  peace,  is  the  fole  conlidcration  of  the  law. 
And  therefore,  in  fuch  profecutions,  the  only  points 
to  be  confidcred  are,  full,  the  making  or  publi  fhiuj^ 
of  the  book  or  writing ;  and,  fccondly,  whether  the 
matter  be  criminal :  and,  if  both  thefe  poiuts  are  a- 
gainfl  the  defendant,  the  offence  againft  the  public  is 
little  Vine  was"  generally  poured  out  of  the  cup,  be-    complete.   The  puuiflimcnt  of  fuch  libellers,  for  cither 


fruitful 

great  number  of  codar-tree*  growing  tliereon;  but 
now  there  are  very  few  remaining.  Geographers  di- 
ftiaguiih  this  chain  into  Libanus'  and  Antilibanus ; 
the  latter  of  whi«h  lies-  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  vaUey> 
riling  ne*r  the  ruins  of  Sidon,  and  terminates  at  o- 
thers  in  Arabia,  in  N.  Lat.  34.  They  are  feparatcd 
from  each-  other  at  an  equal  distance  throughout; 
■and  form  a  bafon,  or  country,  called  by  the  ancients 
Cmk  Syria. 

LIBATION,  amongtt  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 
an  eflential  part  of  fulema  facrinces.  It  was  alfo  per- 
formed alone,  as>a  dnnli  offering,  by  way  of  procuring 
the  protection  and  favour  of  the  gods,  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  lite.  Libations,  according  to  the  different 
natures  of  the  gods  iu  honour  of  whom  they  were 
wade,  coutUcd  .of  dificrcnt  liquids,  but  wine  was  the 
njnft  ufuaL  The  wine  offered  to  the  gods  was  al- 
ways unmixed  with  water.  We  meet  with  libations 
of  water,  libations  of  honey,  libations  of  milk,  and 
libations  of  oil ;  thele  are  called  >»»«m«  i-t:  The  li- 
bet  :.»n  was  made  with  a  furious  deportment  and  folemn 
prayer.  At  facrifices,  the  libation,  after  it  had  been 
tailed  by  the  prieR,  and  handed  to  the  byftarider<i, 
the  victim.  At 


LUiclls. 


fore  the  liquor  began  to  circulate,  to  (bow  their  gra- 
titude to  the  gods  for  the  hlcflings  they  enjoyed. 
.  Libations  were  alfo  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews, 
who  poured  an  bin  of  wine  on  the  victim  after  it  was 
killed,  and  the  feveral  pieces  of  the  facrifice  were  laid 
on  the  altar,  ready  to  be  confumed  in  the  flames. 

LIBAW.  afea-port  town  of  C  our  land,  lying  on  tlie 
Baltic  fea,  confiding  entirely  of  wooden  hordes.  It 
belong*  to  the  duke  of  Couxland,  and  is  fituatcd  in  £. 
«Long.  a i-  27.  N.  Lat.  c6.  27. 

LIBEL,  (libiilut  famofuij,  taken  in  its  largcJl  and 
inoft  estenfive  feiife,  fignifics  any  writing,  picture,  or 
the  like,  of  an  immoral  or  illegal  tendency ;  but,  in 
s>  peculiar  fenfe,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  malicious  defama- 
tion of  any  perfon,  and  efpccially  a  magiftrarc,  made 
public  by  either  printing,  writing,  ligns  or  pictures, 
ia  order  to  provoke  him  to  wrath,  or  expofe  him  to 
public  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule.  The  direct 
tendency  of  thefe  libels  is  the  breach  of  the  public 
peace,  by  fiirring  up  the  objects  of  them  to  revenge, 
and  perhaps  to  bloodfhed.  The  communication  of  a 
libel  to  any  one  perfon  ii  a  publication  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  :  and  therefore  the  fending  an  abulivc  private 
letter  to  a  man  is  as  much  a  libel  a§  if  it  were  opcaly 
primed,  Rr  it  equally  tend*  to  a  breach  of  the  pea«. 

With  regard  to  libels  in  general,  there  are,  as  in 
maty  other  cafes,  two  remedies  ;  one  by  indictment, 
and  another  by  action.  The  former  for  the  public  of- 
fence j  for  every  libel  has  a  tendency  to  break  the 
peace,  or  provoke  others  to  break  it :  which  offence 
is  the  fame  whether  the  matter  contained  be  true  or 
falfe ;  and  thcrifore  the  defendant,  on  an  indictment 
for  pubhO.ing  a  libeL  ii  not  allowed  to  allege  the  truth 
of  it  by  v*ey  of  j  unification.  But  in  the  Amedy  by 
action  oti  the  enfe,  which  is  to  repair  the  party  in  da- 
mages for  the  injury  done  him,  the  dcfc;niant  may,  as 
fir  word*  (poken.  juftify  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and 
fhow  that  the  plaintiff  has  received:  no  injury  at  all. 
What  v.  a*  faid.vrith  regard  to  words  IpoktD,  will  alfo 


making,  repeating,  piinting,  or  publifhing  the  libel, 
is  a  fine,  and  fuch  corporal  punifhjnent  as  the  court  in 
its  discretion  /hall  inflict ;  regarding  the  quantity  of 
the  offence,  and  the  quality  of  the  offender.  By  the 
law  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome,  libels,  which  affec- 
ted the  reputation  of  another,  were  made  a  capital  of- 
fence :  but,  before  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  the  punifh- 
mcnt  became  corporal  only.  Under  the  emperor  W 
leo tin  Lin  it  was  again  made  capital,  not  only  to  write, 
but  to  publi  fh,  or  even  to  omit  defbuying  them. 
Our  law,  iu  this  and  many  other  rcfpc&s,  correfpomli 
rather  with  the  middle  age  of  Roman  jurifprudence, 
when  liberty,  learning,  and  humanity,  were  in  their 
full  vigour,  than  with  the  cruel  edicts  that  were  cfla- 
blilhed  in  the  dark  and  tyrannical  ages  of  the  ancient 
decemviri,  or  the  latter  emperors. 

In  this,  and  other  inftanccs,  where  blafphemous, 
immoral,  treafonablc,  fchifmatical,  feditious,  or  lean- 
dalous  libels  are  punifhed  by  the  Enghfh  law,  fomc 
with  a  greater,  others  with  a  lefs  degree  of  feverity  % 
the  libtrtj  of  tlx  freji,  properly  undcrftood,  is  by  no 
means  infringed  or  violated.  Sec  Lisettir  of  tit 
1'rr/u 

LI  BELLA,  apiece  of  money  amongfl  the  Ro- 
man*, being  the  tenth  part  of  the  deuariun,  and  equal 
in  value  to  the  as.  It  was  called  liUtia.  as  being  a 
little  pound,  becaufe  equal  to  a  pound  of  brafs. —  Its 
value  in  our  money  is  1  ob.  1  qu.  or  a  luff-penny  far- 
thing. Sec  Money. 

Li  hell a,  or  Litdtvt",  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  four-winged  flics  called  in  Englifh  dragon  JTtett 
or  adi'tr  ji'tti  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  The 
mouth  is  furoiihed  with  jaws:  the  feelers  are  fhort- 
cr  than  the  brcaft  s  and  the  tail  of  the  male  ter- 
minates in  a  kind  of  hooked  forceps.  There  are  2 1 
fptcici,  chiefly  diltinguiihcd  by  their  colour.  They 
have  all  two  very  laigj'  and  reticulated  eyes  covering 
the  whole  furfacc  of  the  head.  They  fly  very  fwiftly  ; 
and  prey  upon  thc.wiug,  clearing  the  air  innumei- 
C  *  able 
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1.,%-H',  able  little  flies.  They  are  found  in  Augufl  and  Sep- 
'  cf'  .  tcmber  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  cfpccially  near  placet 
where  there  are  waters,  a^  they  have  their  origin  from 
worm's  hiring  in  that  element.  The  great  ones  ufually 
live  all  their  time  about  waters ;  but  the  i'mallcr  are 
common  among  hedges,  and  the  Totalled  of  all  fre- 
quent gardens.  The  fmaller  kind  often  fettle  upon 
bumes,  or  upon  the  ground ;  but  the  large  ones  are 
almoft  always  upon  the  wing,  fo  that  it  is  very  difii- 
cult  to  take  them.  Their  eyes  are  beautiful  objects 
for  the  microfcope.  The  largcft  fpecics  is  produced 
from  a  water-worm  that  ha»  fix  feet,  which,  yet 
young  and  very  fmall,  ia  transformed  into  a  chryfali*, 

MatUCt  that  h"  i,$  dw'ening in  thc  OTtcr-  People  hare  thought 
J'/'tl. '  ^ey  difcovered  them  to  have  gills  like  fifhes.  It  wears 
a  malic  as  perfectly  formed  as  thofc  that  are  worn  at  a 
mafqueradc ;  and  this  ma  Ik,  fattened  to  the  infecVs 
neck,  and  which  it  moves  at  will,  fcrves  it  to  hold 
its  prey  while  it  devours  it.  Thc  period  of  trans- 
formation being  come,  the  chryfalis  makes  to  the 
water-tide,  undertakes  a  voyage  in  fearch  of  a  conve- 
nient place  ;  fixes  on  a  plant,  or  Kicks  fall  to  a  bit  of 
dry  wood.  Its  (kin,  grown  parched,  fplits  at  thc  up- 
per part  of  thc  thorax.  The  winged  infect  ifluca  forth 
gradually,  throws  off  its  flough,  expands  its  wings, 
nutters,  and  then  flies  off  with  graccfulnefa  and  cafe. 
Thc  elegance  of  its  flender  fhape,  the  richnefs  of  its 
colours,  the  delicacy  and  refplendent  texture  of  its 
wings,  afford  infinite  delight  to  thc  beholder.  The 
fexual  parts  of  the  libellulz  are  differently  fituated  in 
the  male  and  female.  It  is  under  the  body  at  thc 
joining  of  the  thorax,  that  thofc  parts  are  difcovered  in 
the  males :  thofe  of  the  females  arc  known  by  a  flit 
placed  at  thc  extremity  of  the  body.  Their  amours 
conclude  in  a  rape.  The  male,  while  hovering  about, 
watches,  and  then  feizes  the  female  by  the  head  with 
thc  pincers  with  which  thc  extremity  of  his  tail  is  arm- 
rd.  Thc  ravifher  travels  thus  through  thc  air,  till  the 
female  yielding  to  fuperior  ftrength,  or  rather  to  inch- 
nation,  forms  her  body  into  a  circle  that  terminates  at 
the  genitals  of  the  male,  in  order  to  accomplifh  the 
purpofe  of  nature.  Thefe  kind  of  rapes  arc  common. 
Libcllulx  arc  fecn  thus  coupled  in  thc  air,  exhibiting 
the  form  of  a  ring.  The  female  depofits  her  eggs  in  the 
water, .  from  whence  fpring  water-worms,  which  after- 
wards undergo  thc  fame  transformations. 

LIBELLI,  was  the  name  given  to  the  bills  which 
were  put  up  amongft  thc  Romans,  giving  notice  of  thc 
time  when  a  (how  of  gladiators  would  be  exhibited, 
with  thc  number  of  combatants,  and  other  circum- 
flances.  This  was  called  mums  prmuiuian  or  broponrrt. 
— Thtfe  bills  were  fometimes  termed  «h8a.  Thefe  pu- 
Mic  notices  were  given  by  the  perfon  who  dcfigned  to 
oblige  the  people  with  the  fbow,  and  were  frequently 
attended  with  pictures  rcprcfenting  the  engagement  of 
fornc  celebrated  gladiators.  This  cuftom  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace,  Kb.  ii.  fat.  vii.  v.  96,  Sec. 

There  was  alfo  the  fumofm  Rbtllui,  a  defamatory  L- 
1x1.  Seneca  calls  them  emhmeSofi  Siel/i,  infamous 
rhymes  which  by  a  Roman  ordinance  punifhablc 
with  death.  Libellus  alfo  in  the  civil  law  fignifies  the 
declaration,  or  ftate  of  the  profecutor'  charge  againit 
the  defendant ;  and  it  has  the  like  fignificBtion  in  our 
Xpiritual  courts. 

LIBER,  in  vegetables,  thc  bark  or  rind,  princi- 
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pall  y  of  trees.  This  is  to  be  conceived  as  confiflintj  of  a  Mil*!* 
number  of  cylindric  and  concentric  furfaccs  whole  tex-  tl 
ture  is  reticular,  and  in  fome  trees  plainly  extrufiblc  t.ibeftine*. 
every  way,  by  rcafon  that  the  fibres  arc  foft  and  flex-  v 
ible.  WhQe  in  this  condition,  they  are  either  hollow 
regular  canals,  or,  if  not  fo,  they  have  interftitial  f pa- 
ce* which  fcrve  the  office  of  canals.    The  nutritious 
juice  which  they  are  continually  receiving,  remains  in 
part  in  them,  makes  them  grow  in  length  and  thick- 
nef*,  and  ftrcngthens  and  brings  them  ebfer  together  y 
and  by  this  means  the  texture  which  was  before  reticu- 
lar becomes  an  affomblage  of  ftraight  fibres  ranged  ver- 
tically and  parallel  to  each  other ;  that  is,  as  they  are 
thus  altered  behind  one  another,  they  by  degrees  be- 
come a  new  fubltancc,  more  woody,  called  Uta. 

LIBERA,  in  mythology,  the  name  of  a  goddefi, 
which  Cicero,  in  his  book  Of  the  Gods,  reprrfents  as 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  Ovid  in  his  Fafti 
lap  that  the  name  was  given  by  Bacchus  to  Ariadne. 

Libera  is  exhibited  on  medals  as  a  kind  of  female 
Bacchus,  crowned  with  vine  leaves. 

LIBERAL  abts,  arc  fuch  as  depend  more*  on  the 
labour  of  the  mind  than  on  that  of  the  hands ;  or,  that 
confiil  more  in  fpeculation  than  operation  ;  and  have 

"  ^fMeT  re8ard  to  amuiement  and  curiofity  than  to  ne- 
ceifity. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  liberaTu,  which  a- 
mong  die  Romans  fignified  a  perfon  who  was  not  • 
flave ;  and  whofe  will,  of  confequence,  was  not  check- 
ed by  the  command  of  any  mailer. 

Such  are  grammar,  rhetoric,  painting,  fculpture, 
architecture,  mufic,  ice.  The  liberal  arts  ufed  for- 
merly to  be  fummed  up  in  the  following  Latin  verfe : 
Lingua,  Troptu.  Ratio,  Numrrui,  Tomu,  Angulm,  Ajtra, 
And  the  mechanical  arta>*which,  however,  arc  innu- 
merable, under  this :  « 

Nanu,  Anna,  Faler,  Fulnera,  Lane,  Rata. 
See  AaTS. 

LIBERALIA,  fcafts  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  in  honour  of  Liber  or  Bacchus,  the  fame 
with  thofc  which  thc  Greeks  called  Dionysia,  and 
Duatyjtat* 

They  took  their  name  from  fflw,  i.  e.  fm,  a  title 
conferred  on  Bacchus  in  memory  of  the  liberty  or 
freedom  which  he  granted  to  the  people  of  Bceoria ; 
or,  perhaps,  becaufc  wine,  whereof  he  was  the  repu- 
ted diety,  delivers  men  from  care,  and  lets  their  mind 
at  eafc  and  freedom.  Varro  derives  the  name  of  this 
feaft  from  bier,  confidorcd  as  a  noun  adjective,  and  fig- 
nifying  frrt  /  becaufc  the  priefts  were  free  from  their 
function,  and  eafed  of  all  care,  during  the  time  of  the 
liberalia  :  as  the  old  women  officiated  in  the  ceremonies, 
and  facrificcs  of  thefe  fcafts. 

LIBERIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feftival  obferved 
on  the  1 6th  of  thc  kalends  of  April,  at  which  time  the 
youth  bid  afide  their  juvenile  habit  for  the  toga  virilis, 
or  habit  peculiar  to  grown  men.  See  thc  article 
Toga. 

LIBERTINES,  Libebtiki,  in  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
ry,"  a  religious  feA,  which  arofe  in  the  year  icae, 
whofe  principal  tenets  were,  that  thc  Deity  was  the  fole 
operating  caufe  in  the  mind  of  man,  "and  thc  immedi- 
ate author  of  all  human  actions;  that,  confequendy,  the 
diftin&ions  of  good  and  evil,  which  had  been  cftabhmcd 
with  regard  to  thofc  actions,  were  falfc  and  groundlcfs, 
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I  Unices,  and  that  men  could  not,  properly  Speaking,  commit 
UStrtM.  fin  $  that  religion  confifted  in  the  union  of  the  fpirit  or 
»  rational  foul  with  the  Supreme  Being ;  that  all  thofc 
who  had  attained  thia  hapny  union,  by  Sublime  con- 
templation and  elevation  of  mind,  were  thru  allowed 
to  indulge,  without  exception  or  reftraim,  their  appe- 
tites or  paffions ;  that  all  their  actions  and  purfuits  were 
then  perfectly  innocent  ;  and  that,  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  they  were  to  be  united  to  the  Deity.  They 
hkewife  (aid  that  Jefus  Chrift  \va»  nothing  but  a  mere 
jt  me  ftai  quoi,  compofed  pf  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  of  the 
opinion  of  men. 

Thefe  maxims  occafioncd  their  being  caOed  Liter, 
tint/  s  and  the  word  has  been  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe  crer 
fince. 

The  Libri-tnu  Spread  principally  in  Holland  and  Bra- 
bant. Their  leaders  were  one  Quintin,  a  Picard,  Poc- 
kefius,  Rufftts,  and  another  called  Chopin,  who  joined 
with  Qcnntin,  and  became  his  difciple. 

This  feci  obtained  a  certain  footing  in  France  thro' 
the  favour  and  protection  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Na-*v 
varre,  and  lifter  to  Francis  I.  and  found  patrons  in  Se- 
veral of  the  reformed  churches.  This  feci  was  pro- 
bably a  remnant  of  the  more  ancient  Beguards  or 
urcrnrcn  ot  tnc  rrcc  opint. 

LiBttriNn  of  Geneva,  were  a  cabal  of  rakes  rather 
than  of  fanatics  [  for  they  made  no  pretences  to  any 
religious  fydem,  but  pleaded  only  for  the  liberty  of 
leading  voluptuous  and  immoral  lives.  This  cabal  was 
compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  licentious  citizens, 
who  could  not  bear  the  fevcre  difcipline  of  Calvin,  who 
punched  with  rigour  not  only  diflolute  manners,  but 
alfo  whatever  bore  the  afpeft  of  irreligion  and  impiety. 
In  this  turbulent  cabal  there  were  feveral  perfons  who 
were  not  only  notorious  for  their  drflblatc  and  Scanda- 
lous manner  of  living,  but  alfo  for  their  atheiilical  im- 
piety, and  contempt  of  all  religion.'  To  this  odious 
daft  belonged  one  Gruet,  who  denied  the  divinity -of 
the  Cariitian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the 
difference  between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  rejected 
with  difdain  the  doctrines  that  are  held  moft  facrcd 
among  Christians  ;  for  which  impieties  he  was  at  laft 
brought  before  the  civil  tribunal,  in  the  year  1 550,  and 
condemned  to  death.  The  Genevan  fpirit  of  reforma- 
tion, improperly  directed  by  the  violence  and  zeal  of 
Calvin,  did  at  this  time  operate  to  a  degree  which  has 
marked  the  character  of  this  great  reformer  with  re- 
proach. For  in  1544,  Sebaftiao  Caflalio,  matter  of 
the  public  School  at  Genera,  who  was  a  man  of  probity, 
and  diftinguilhed  by  his  learning  and  taftc,  was,  never- 
theless, depofed  from  his  office  and  banifttcd  the  city, 
becaufe  he  di: approved  fomc  of  the  mea Aires  that  were 
purfucd  and  fomc  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  Calvin 
and  his  colleagues,  and  particularly  that  of  abfolutc 
and  unconditional  predcliination.  Jerome  Bolfec  alfo, 
a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  who  became  a  convert 
to  the  Ptoteftaat  religion  and  fled  to  Geneva  for  pro- 
tection, was  call  into  prifon,  and  foon  after  fent  into 
baniihment,  becaufe,  in  1551,  he  imprudently  and  in- 
decently drclaimed,  in  full  congregation  and  at  the  clofe 
of  puhhc  worfbip,  againA  the  doctrine  of  abfolutc  de- 
crees. 

LIBERTUS,orLiBi«Ti*0s,amongthe  Romans, 
or  a  perfon  frt  free  from  a  legal  fcrri- 
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Thefe  ftill  retained  Some  mark  of  their  ancient  (late :  liberty,' 
he  who  made  a  flave  free  having  a  right  of  patronage 
over  the  l&ertut ;  fo  that  if  the  latter  failed  of  mow- 
ing' due  refpeft  to  his  patron,  he  was  reftored  to  his 
fen i tilde  [  and  if  the  hbertm  died  without  children, 
his  patron  was  his  heir.   See  Slate. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  Siertimtt  denoted' 
the  Son  of  a  fibertiu  or  frccdman  ;  but  afterwards,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cicero,  and  under  the  emperors,  trie- 
terms  libertut  and  fiber tmut,  as  Suetonius  has  remarked, 
were  ufed  as  Synonymous. 

.LIBERTY,  denotes  a  ftate  of  freedom,  in  contra- 
diftinc\ion  to  Jlitvery  or  refiratnt ;  and  may  be  con-  • 
fidered  as  either  nai+  al  or  civil. 

The  abfolutc  rights  of  man,  confidered  as  a  free 
agent,  endowed  with  difcemmmt  to  know  good  from 
evil,  and  with  power  of  choosing  tbofe  meafurrs  which- 
appear  to  him  to  be  mod  dcfirablc,  are  ufually  fum- 
med  up  in  one  general  appellation,  and  denominated' 
the  natural  liberty  of  mankind.    This  natural  liberty 
conltfta  properly  in  a  power  of  acting  as  one  thinks 
lit,  without  any  rcftraint  or  controul,  unlcfs  by  the 
law  of  nature  t  being  a  right  inherent  in  us  by  birtb, 
and  one  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  man  at  his  creation, 
whet  he  endued  him  with  the  faculty  of  free-wOl. 
But  every  man,  when  he  enters  into  fociety,  gives  op 
a  part  of  his  natural  liberty,  as  the  price  of  fo  va- 
luable a  purchafc ;  and,  in  confederation  of  receiving' 
the  advantages  of  mutual  commerce,  obliges  himfclf 
to  conform  to  thofc  laws  which  the  community  has  • 
thought  proper  to  eftablilh.    And  this  fpecicsof  le- 
,£al  obedience  and  conformity  is  infinitely  more  defire- 
ablc  than  that  wild  and  lavage  liberty  which  is  Sacri- 
ficed to  obtain  it.    For  no  man,  that  confiders  a  mo- 
ment, would  wilh  to  retain  the  abfolute  and  uncon-- 
trouled  power  of  doing  whatever  he  plcafcH-:  the  con-  ■ 
Sequence  of  which  is,  that  every  other  man  woidd  alfo  > 
have  the  Same  power;  and  then  there  would  be  no 
Security  to  individuals  in  any  of  the  enjoyments  of 
life. 

PoUttcoJf  therefore,  or  riw/,  liberty,  which  is  that ' 
of  a  member  of  fociety,  is  no  other  than  natural  li- 
berty, fo  far  reft  rained  by  human  laws  (and  no  farther) 
as  is  ncc  Haiy  and  expedient  for  the  general  advantage 
of  the  public  Hence  we  may  collect,  that  the  saw, 
which  restrains  a  man  from  doing  mifehicf  to  his  fel- 
low citizens,  though  it  dimi nifties  the  natural,  in- 
creates  the  civil  liberty  of  mankind :  but  every  wan- 
ton and  caufclefs  reftraint  of  the  will  of  the  Subject, 
whether  practifed  by  a  monarch,  a  nobility,  or  a  po- 
pular aflembly,  is  a  degree  of  tyranny. .  Nay,  that 
even  laws  themfchres,  whether  made  with  or  without 
our  coiifent,  if  they  regulate  and  conftrain  our  conduct 
in  matters  of  mere  indifference,  without  any  good  end  - 
in  view,  are  laws  deftWlive  of  liberty :  whereas,  if 
any  public  advantage  can  arifc  from  obferving  Such  > 
precepts,  the  controul  of  our  private  inclinations,  in  ■ 
one  or  two  particular  points,  will  conduce  to  preferve 
our  general  freedom  in ,  others  of  more  importance, 
by  Supporting  that  ftate  oS  Society  which,  alone  can 
Secure  our  independence.  Thus  the  ftatute  of  king 
Edward  IV.  which  forbad  the  fine  gentlemen  of  thofe 
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Liberty.  «ver  ridiculous  the  fmftu'on  then  in  o/e  might  appear, 
the  re  (training  it  by  pecuniary  penalties  could  ferve 
uo  purpofe  of  common  utility.  But  the  ftatute  of 
King  Charles  II.  which  prefcribes  a  thing  feemingly 
as  indifferent,  tw*.  a  drcfs  for  the  dead,  who  were  all 
ordered  to  be  buried  in  woollen,  is  a  law  confident 
with  public  liberty ;  for  it  encourages  the  ftaple  trade, 
on  which  in  great  meafure  depends  the  univrrfal  good 
•of  the  nation.  So  that  laws,  when  prudently  framed, 
are  by  no  means  fubverfive,  but  rather  introdudive,  of 
liberty  ;  for  (as  Mr  Locke  has  well  obferved)  where 
there  is  no  law  there  is  no  freedom.    But  then,  on 


be  a*  conflarrtly  denounced  again  ft  all  thole  that  by  Liberty 

word,  deed,  or  court  fd,  aft  contrary  thereto,  or  in  any 
degree  infringe  it-  Next  by  a  midtitude  of  fubfequent 
corroborating  ftatute*  (Sir  Edward  Coke  reckons  32}, 
from  the  firll  Edward  to  Henry  IV.  Then,  after  a, 
long  interral,  by  the  petition  of  right;  which  was  a  par- 
liamentary declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
a/Tented  to  by  King  Charles  I.  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Which  was  dofely  followed  by  the  Hill  more 
ample  concefllons  made  by  that  unhappy  prince  to  his 
parliament,  before  the  fatal  rupture  between  them  ; 
and  by  the  many  falutary  laws,  panic ulary  the  haheae 


the  other  hand,  that  constitution  or  frame  of  govern-    corpuj  act,  paflcd  under  Charles  II.  To  thefc  fuccccd 


«d  the  bill  of  rights,  or  declaration  delivered  by  the  lordfe 
and  commons  to  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange, 
13th  February  1688 ;  and  afterwards  enacted  in  par- 
liament, when  they  became  king  and  quern:  which  de- 
claration concludes  in  thefc  remarkable  words;  "  and 
they  do  claim,  demand,  and  infill  upon,  all  and  lingu- 
lar the  premifes,  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  'liber- 

"all 


merit,  that  fyftem  of  lawB,  is  alona  calculated  to  main- 
tain civil  liberty,  which  leaves  the  fubjed  entire  ma- 
fter  of  his  own  conduct,  except  in  thofc  points  where- 
-in  the  public  good  require*  fomc  direction  or  reftmiiit. 

The  idea  and  practice  of  this  political  or  civil  li- 
berty flourish  in  their  higheft  vigour  in  tl»efe  king- 
doms, where  it  falls  little  Ihort  of  perfection,  and  can 

only  be  loft  or  deftroyed  by  the  folly  or  demerit*  of  lies."  And  the  ad  of  parliament  kfclf  recognifes 
its  owner ;  the  legiflature,  arid  of  cotirfc  the  law*  of  and  lingular  the  rights  and  liberties  afferted 
Britain,  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prefervation  ed  in  the  (aid  declaration  to  be  the  true,  ancient,  and 
■of  this  tneftimable  bieflxng  even  in  the  meancft  fubjed.  indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of  tliis  kingdem." 
Very  different  from  the  modern  conllitutions  of  other  Laftly,  thefe  liberties  were  again  afferted  at  the  com- 
fiates  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  the  genius  mencement  of  the  prefent  century,  in  tlie  aS  of  fettle 
6f  the  imperial  law ;  which  in  general  are  calculated  tnent,  whereby  the  crown  was  limited  to  his  prefent 
to  veil  an  arbitrary  and  defpotic  power,  of  controul-  majefty's  illuftrious  houfe :  and  fomc  new  provifion* 
ing  the  adions  of  the  fubjed,  in  the  prince,  or  in  a    were  added,  at  the  lame  fortunate  era,  for  better  fecu- 


few  grandees.  And  this  fpirit  of  liberty  is  fo  deeply 
implanted  in  our  conJtitution,  and  rooted  even  in  our 
very  foil,  that  a  (lave  or  a  u-grn,  the  moment  he  lands 
in  Britain,  falls  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
fo  far  becomes  a  freeman  ;  though  the  mailer's  right 
to  his  fervicc  may  poilibly  Hill  continue. 

The  abfolute  rights  of  every  Briton  (which,  taken 
in  a  political  and  extenfive  fenfe,  are  ufually  called 
•their  liberties ),  as  they  are  founded  on  nature  and  rea- 
son, fo  they  are  coeval  with  our  form  of  government ; 
though  fubjeet  at  times  to  fluctuate  and  change,  their 
rftabliJhment  (excellent  as  it  is)  being  1101  human. 


ring  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties ;  which  the  lla 
tute  declares  to  be  "  the  birthright  of  the  people  of 
England,"  according  to  the  ancient  dodriue  of  the 
common  law. 

Thus  much  for  the  dttlartuien  of  our  right*  and  li- 
berties. The  right*  thcmfelvcs,  thus  defined  by  thefe 
fevers!  ftatute*,  confift  in  a  number  of  private  immu- 
nities ;  which  will  appear,  from  what  has  been  pre- 
mifed,  to  be  indeed  no  other,  than  cither  that  refi- 
dnum  of  natural  liberty,  which  is  not  required  by  the 
laws  of  focicty  to  be  facrificed  to  public  convenience ; 
or  elfe  thofe  civil  privileges,  which  foeiety  hath  enga- 


At  fomc  times  we  have  feen  them  depreffed  by  over-  ged  to  provide,  in  lieu  of  the  natural  liberties  fo  givea 
beating  and  tyrannical  princes ;  at  others,  fo  luxuriant  up  by  individual*.  Thefe  therefore  were  formerly,  ei- 
ther by  inheritance  or  purchafe,  the  right*  of  all  man- 
kind; but,  in  mod  other  countries  of  the  world,  being 
now  more  or  lefs  debafed  and  deftroyed,  they  at  pre- 
fent may  be  faid  to  remain,  in  a  peculiar  and  cmpha- 
tical  manner,  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Britain.  And 
thefe  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  or  primary  ar- 
ticles ;  the  right  of  perfonal  fecurity,  the  right  of  per- 
fonal  liberty,  and  the  right  of  private  property :  be- 
caufc,  as  there  is  no  other  known  method  of  compul- 
fion,  or  of  abridging  man's  natural  free-will,  but  by 
an  infringement  or  diminution  of  one  or  other  of  tliele 
important  rights,  the  prefcrvation  of  thefe  inviolate 
may  juftly  be  (aid  to  include  the  prefervation  of  our 
civil  immunities  in  their  largeft  and  mod  extenfivc  fenfe. 
Seethe  article  Riohts. 

In  vain,  however,  'Would  tbefc  rights  be  declared, 
afecrtained,  and  protected  by  the  dead  letter  of  the 
laws,  if  the  conftitution  had  provided  no  other  me- 
thod to  fecure  their  adiial  enjoyment.  It  has  there-- 
fore  edablifhcd  certain  other  auxiliary  fubordiuate  right* 
"(  the  fubjed,  which  ferve  principally  as  barriers  to- 


as  even  to  tend  to  anarchy,  a  worfc  ftate  than  tyranny 
itfelf,  a*  any  government  is  better  than  %none  at  all. 
But  the  vigour  of  our  free  conftitution  ha*  always  de- 
livered the  nation  from  thefe  embarraffmenta :  and,  a* 
foon  as  the  couvulfions  cunfequent  on  the  ftruggle  have 
been  over,  the  balance  of  our  rights  and  liberties  has 
fettled  to  its  proper  level ;  and  their  fundamental  ar- 
ticles have  been  from  time  to  time  afferted  in  parlia- 
ment, as  often  as  they  were  thought  to  be  in  danger: 

I'irft,  by  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  which  was 
obtained,  fword  in  ha  id,  from  King  John,  and  after- 
wards, with  fomc  alterations,  confirmed  in  parliament 
by  King  Henry  III.  hie  fon.  Which  charter  contain- 
ed very  few  new  grants;  but,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  ob- 
fcrves,  was  for  the  mod  part  declaratory  of  the  prin- 
cipal grounds  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Enghtnd- 
Afterwards,  by  the  ftatute  called  c  jnfmatia  eartantm, 
w  hereby  the  great  charter  is  dircded  to  be  allowed  as 
the  common  law ;  all  judgments  contrary  to  it  are  de- 
clared void;  copies  of  it  arc  ordered  to  be  fent  to  all 
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and  read  twice  a-year  to  the  pco- 


f!«}  and  frntrnce  of  exxommunication  is  dircded  to  protect  and  maintain  inviolate  the  three  great  and.pri- 
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snary  rights,  of  perianal  fecurity,  perianal  -liberty,  and 
".private  property.    Thefe  axe, 

I.  The  conftttution,  powers,  and  privileges  of  par- 
hameot  ;  for  which  fix  ram  ah  ext. 

a.  The  hraitatioo  of  the  king'*  prerogative,  by 
bounds  fo  certain  and  notorious,  that  it  is  impofliblc 
lir  fhould  exceed  them  without  the  cue  lent  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  as  to  whicli,  fee  Prerogative.  The  fanner  of 
ihefe  keeps  the  kgiflative  power  in  due  health  and  vi- 
gour, fo  as  to  make  it  improbabk  that  laws  fhould 
he  cuaebrd  destructive  of  general  liberty  :  the  Litter  is 
a  guard  upon  the  executive  power,  by  re  draining  it 
£rom  acting  either  beyond  or  in  contradiction  to  the 
faun  that  jrc  framed  and  cRablifbcd  by  the  other. 

3.  A  third  fubordinate  right  of  every  Briton  it  that 
ot  applying  to  the  courts  of  juilice  for  rcdrefs  of  in- 
Since  the  law  is,  in  this  realm,  the  fupreme 
of  every  man'i  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
1  of  juilice  moil  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  fub- 
jecl,  and  the  law  be  dub/  adminiftcrcd  therein.  The 
•mphatical  words  of  mttgitm  carta,  fpuken  in  the  peribn 
•f  the  king,  who  in  judgment  of  law  (fays  Sir  Edward 
Coke)  is  ever  prefent  an  J  repeating  them  in  all  his 
courts,  are  thefe :  AWfi  vtndeauu,  nuUi  tu$jlimiu,  out 
,iiTsrm>uj  return  vel  jufikiom ;  **  and  therefore  every 
iibjecl  (continues  the  fame  learned  author),  for  injury 
done  to  him  fa  bonis,  «  trrriit  vtl ferfona,  by  any  other 
fubject,  be  he  ecclefiaftical  or  temporal,  without  any 
exception,  may  take  his  remedy  by  the  courfe  of  the 
Jaw,  and  have  juilice  and  right  for  the  injury  done  to 
him.  frcdy  without  (ale,  fuOy  without  any  denial,  and 
fpecdily  without  delay."  It  were  cndlcfs  to  enumerate 
ail  the  a^rmu/nv  acts  of  parliament,  wherein  juilice  is 
directed  to  be  done  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  : 
that  law  is,  every  fubjeet  knows ;  or  may 
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c.  10.  upon  the  difibhuioo  of  the  court  of  flar-chamber, 
that  neither  his  majcltv,  nor  his  privy -council,  have 
any  jurifdiclioa,  power,  or  authority,  by  L'nglifh  bill, 
petition, articles,  libel  (which  were  the  courfe  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  ftar-ohambcr,  borrowed  from  the  civil 
law ),  or  by  any  other  arbitrary  way  whatfoever,  to  ex- 
amine, or  draw  into  cjueftion,  determine,  or  difpofc 
of  the  lands  or  goods  of  any  fubjeets  of  this  king- 
dom ;  but  that  the  fame  ought  to  be  tried  and  deter- 
mined in  the  ordinary  courts  of  juilice,  and  by  c«ur/i 

of  Lot. 

4.  If  there  mould  happen  any  uncommon  injury,  or 
infringement  of  the  rights  before  mentioned,  which 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  law  is  too  defective  to  reach, 
there  ftill  remains  a  fourth  fubordinate  right,  apper- 
taining to  every  individual,  namely,  the  right  of  peti- 
tioning the  king,  or  either  houfc  of  parliament,  fcfr 
the  rcdrefs  of  grievances.  In  Rudia  we  are  told,  that 
the  Czar  Peter  eftabliihed  a  law,  that  no  fubjeel  might 
petition  the  throne  till  he  had  firtl  petitioned  two 
different  miniilcrs  of  ftatc.  In  cafe  he  obtained  jufticc 
from  neither,  be  might  then  prefent  a  third  petition 
to  the  prince  \  but  upon  pain  of  death,  if  found  to  be 
in  the  wrong.  The  conlequcncc  of  which  was,  that 
no  one  dared  to  offer  fuch  third  petition ;  and  grie- 
vances feldom  falling  under  the  notice  of  the  fovcrcign, 
be  had  little  opportunity  to  rcdrefs  them.  The  re- 
flriciions,  for  lomc  there  arc,  which  are  laid  upon  pe- 
titioning in  Britain,  are  of  a  nature  extremely  different ; 
and  while  they  promote  the  fpirit  of  peace,  they  ant 
no  check  upon  that  of  liberty.  Care  only  muft  be 
taken,  left,  under  the  pretence  of  petitioning,  the  fub- 
ject be  guilty  of  any  riot  or  tumult ;  as  happened  in  • 
the  opening  of  the  memorable  parliament  in  l6+Os 
and,  to  prevent  this,  it  it  provided  by  the  flatute  13. 
Car.  II.  ft.  1.  c.  5.  that  no  petition  to  the  king,  or 
either  houie  of  parliament,  for  any  alteration  in  church 
or  Hate,  fhall  be  figned  by  above  20  pcrfons,  unlcfs 
the  matter  thereof  be  approved  by  three  juft  ice*  of  the 
peace,  or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the 
country ;  and  in  London,  by  the  lord  mayor,  alder-  - 
men,  and  common-council :  nor  fhall  any  petition  be 
prefente  l  by  more  than  10  pcrfons  at  a  time.  But, 
under  thefe  regulation*,  it  is  declared  by  the  ftatutc 

I  W.  &  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  that  the  fuhjed  hath  a  right 
to  petition;  and  that  jll commitments  and  profecutioiw 
for  fur h  petitioning  a:"C  illegal. 

5.  The  fifth  and  la'.i  auv.ili.rr  right  of  the  fubjeer, 
that  we  fhall  at  prefent  mention,  is  that  of  having  ami 
for  their  defence  fuitahl.*  to  their  condition  and  de- 
gree, and  fuch  as  are  allowed  by  law.  Which  is  alfo 
declared  by  the  fame  ftatutc  1  W.  &  M.  II.  2.  c.  2. 
and  is  indeed  a  public  allowance,  under  due  reftric- 
tions,  of  the  natural  right  of  refiftance  and  felf-pre- 
fervation,  when  the  fanclions  of  focicty  and  lawi  - 
are  fbtmd  infufikicnt  to  rcilrain  the  violcucc  of  op»- 
preflton. 

In  thefe  fcvcral  articles  confift  the  rights,  or,  as 
they  are  frequently  termed,  tit  lilrrt-n  ef  BriHns  :  li- 
berties more  generally  talked  of,  than  thoroughly  un- 
derftocd ;  and  yet  highly  ncceflary  to  be  perfectly 
known  and  conlidcred  by  every  man  of  rank  or  pro- 
perty, left  his  ignorance  of  the  points  whereon  tlicy 
are  founded  fhould  hurry  him  into  faction  anJ  liccn- 
tiouuicfa  on  the  uuc  hud,  or  a  ?u?iiknrmous  Indiffc- 
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if  he  plrafes :  for  it  depends  not  upon  the  arbi- 
will  of  any  judge ;  bat  is  permanent,  fixed,  and 
uichangeable,  unlcfs  by  authority  of  parliament.  We 
fhall  however  juft  mention  a  few  negative  ftatutes, 
whereby  abides,  perverfions,  or  delays,  of  juft  ice,  efpe- 
cially  by  the  prerogative,  are  rcftraincd.  It  is  ordaiav- 
ed  by  magna  carta,  that  no  freeman  fhall  be  outlawed, 
that  is,  put  out  of  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the 
bws,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  By  a 
Edw.  III.  c.  8.  and  1 1  Ric.  II.  c.  10.  it  is  ena&ed, 
that  no  commands  or  letters  fhall  be  lent  under  the 
great  feal,  or  the  little  feah  the  fignet  or  privy  fc.il, 
in  diilurbance  of  the  law ;  or  to  difturb  or  delay 
common  right :  and,  though  fuch  commandments 
Ihould  come,  the  judges  fhall  not  ceafc  to  do  right : 
which  is  alfo  made  a  part  of  their  oath  by  ftatutc 
1*  Edw.  III.  ft.  4.  And  by  1  W.  4  M.  ft.  a.  0  a. 
it  is  declared,  that  the  pretended  power  of  futpending 
•r  difpenfing  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by 
regal  authority  without  confent  of  parliament,  is  il- 
legal. 

Not  only  the  fuhftantial  part,  or  judicial  decifions, 
•f  the  law,  but  alfo  the  formal  part,  or  method  of 
proceeding,  cannot  be  altered  but  by  parliament :  for, 
if  once  tbofe  outworks  were  demolilhcd,  there  would 
be  an  inkt  to  all  manner  of  innovation  in  the  body  of 
the  law  itfclf.  The  king,  it  is  true,  may  erect  new 
courts  of  juilice ;  but  then  they  muft  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  old  eftablifhetl  forms  of  the  common  law. 
For  which  rcafua  it  i»  declared  in  the  ftatutc  16  Car.  I. 


liberty. 
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jbintfTtuD  on  the  other.    And  we 
rights  conful,  primarily,  in  the 
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free  enjoyment  of  pcrTonal  fccurily,  of  pcrfonal  liber, 
ty,  and  of  private  property.  So  tong  as  thefc  remain 
inviolate,  the  fubject  is  perfectly  free  ;  for  every  fpe- 
cics  of  compuliivc  tyranny  and  opprcflion  muft  act  in 
oppofition  to  ont  or  other  of  thefe  rights,  having  no 
-other  object  upon  which  it  can  poflibly  be  employed. 
To  preferve  thefc  from  violation,  it  is  neceflary  that 
•the  conftitution  of  parliaments  be  fupportcd  in  its  full 
vigour;  and  limit1,  certainly  know  n,  be  fet  to  the  royal 
prerogative.  And,  laitly,  to  vindicate  thefc  right*, 
when  adtuaUy  viulated  or  attacked,  the  fubjects  of  Bri- 
tain are  intitlcd,  in  the  rirft  place,  to  the  regular  ad- 
Tniniilration  and  free  courfc  of  juflice  in  the  courts  of 
law  ;•  next,  to  the  right  of  petitioning  the  king  and 
^-parliament  for  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  and,  lallly,  to  the 
right  of  having  and  tiling  arms  for  felf  prcfervatioo 
and  defence.  And  all  thefe  right*  and  liberties  it  is 
•our  birthright  to  enjoy  entire ;  unlcfs  where  the  laws 
of  our  country  have  laid  them  under  neceflary  reftraiuts. 
Reftraints  in  themfelvcs  fo  gentle  and  moderate,  as 
will  appear  upon  farther  inquiry,  that  no  man  of  fenfc 
or  probity  would  with  to  fee  them  flackcntd.  For  all 
of  us  have  it  in  our  choice  to  do  every  tiling  that  a 
good  man  would  deiirc  to  do ;  and  are  reft  rained  from 
nothing,  but  what  would  be  pernicious  either  to  our- 
fclvcs  or  our  fcIlow-*-itizens.  So  that  this  review  of 
our  fituation  may  fully  juftify  the  observation  of  a 
learned  French  author,  who  indeed  generally  both 
4 bought  and  wrote  in  the  fpirit  of  genuine  freedom  i 
and  who  hath  not  fcruplcd  to  profefs,  even  in  the 
^rery  bofom  of  his  native  country,  that  the  Bntilh  is 
the  only  nation  in  the  world,  wlierc  political  or  civil 
liberty  is  the  direct  end  of  its  conftitution.  Recom- 
mending therefore  to  the  Rodent  in  our  laws  a  far- 
ther and  more  accurate  fearch  into  this  extenftve  and 
important  title,  we  mail  ctofc  our  remarks  upon  it  with 
the  expiring  wifh  of  the  famous  Father  Paul  to  his 
country,  •* Esto  perpetua  !" 

I.iBEtir  and  NttrJJity.  See  "Metaphysics. 
Litntrt  «y  the  Prefs.  The  art  of  printing,  foon 
after  its  introduction,  was  looked  upon  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  as  merely  a  matter  of 
ft  ate,  and  fubjeel  to  the  coercion  of  the  crown.  It  was 
.therefore  regulated  with  us  by  the  king's  proclamations, 
prohibitions,  charters  of  privilege  and  licence,  and  fi- 
nally by  the  decrees  of  thc,court  of  liar-chamber,  which 
limited  the  number  of  printers,  and  of  preflc*  which  each 
ihould  employ,  and  prohibited  new  publications  unlets 
previoufly  approved  by  proper  licenfers.  On  the  de- 
molition of  this  odious  jurifdi&ion  in  1641,  the  long 
parliament  of  Charles  I.  after  their  rupture  with  that 
prince,  aflumed  the  Came  powers  as  the  ftar-chamhcT 
bad  exercifed  with  refpect  to  the  licencing  of  books: 
and  in  1643,  '^47>  '6491  an<l  1652  (Scobcll.  u  44, 
134.  ii.  88,  230.)  iffucd  their  ordinances  for  that  pur- 
pofc,  founded  principally  on  the  liar-chamber  decree 
of  1637.  In  1662,  was  palled  the  ftaiute  13  &  14 
Car.  II.  c.  33.  which,  with  fomc  few  alterations,  was 
copied  from  the  parliamentary  ordinances.  This  act 
expired  in  1679  ;  but  was  revived  by  ftatute  1  Jac.  II. 
c.  17.  and  continued  till  1692.  It  was  then  continued 
for  two  years  longer  by  ftatute  4  W.  &  M.  c.  24.  but 
though  frequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  govern. 
JN?i8i. 
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11.  1698.)  yet  the  parliament 
:  it  finally  expired,  and  the 
in  1694,  and  has  continued 
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ment  to  revive  It,  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  that  reign 
(Com.  Journ.  1 1  Feb.  1694.  26  Nov.  1695.  22  Oct. 
1696.9  Feb.  1697.  31  Jan. 
refilled  it  fo  ftrongly,  that 
prefs  became  properly  free  in  1694, 
fo  ever  fince. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs,  however,  fo  eflenttal  t* 
the  nature  of  a  free  (late,  confifts  not  in  freedom  from 
cenfure  for  any  criminal  nutter  that  may  be  published, 
but  iu  laying  no  previous  reftraints  upon  publications. 
Every  freeman  has  undoubtedly  a  right  to  lay  what 
fentiments  he  pleafcs  before  the  public;  to  forbid  this, 
is  to  dell  ray  the  freedom  of  the  prefs:  but  if  he  pub- 
lifhes  what  U  improper,  mifchievous,  or  illegal*  he  muft 
take  the  coufequence  of  his  own  temerity  f.  To  fub-  fSee  Vbtt. 
jeet  the  prefs  to  the  rcllrietivc  power  of  a  licenfer  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  is  to  fubject  all  freedom 
of  fentimcnt  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man,  and  make 
him  the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  of  all  controverted 
points  in  learning,  religion,  and  government.  But  to 
punifh  (as  the  law  does  at  prefent)  any  dangerous  or 
uffeniirc  writings  which,  when  publilhed,  (hall,  on  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  be  adjudged  of  a  pernicious 
tendency,  is  neceflary  for  the  prcfervation  of  peace  and 
good  order,  of  government  and  religion,  the  only  folid 
foundations  of  civil  liberty.  Thus  the  will  of  indivi- 
duals is  ftill  left  free  ;  the  abufe  only  of  that  free-will 
is  the  object  of  legal  puniftimcnt.  Neither  is  any  re- 
llraint  hereby  laid  upon  freedom  of  thought  or  inquiry; 
liberty  of  private  fentimcnt  is  ilill  left ;  the  diflcmina- 
ting  or  nuking  public  of  bad  fentiments,  deftructive 
of  the  ends  of  fociety,  i&  the  crime  which  fociety  cor- 
rects. A  man  (fays  a  fine  writer  on  this  fubject)  may 
be  allowed  to  keep  poifons  in  hisclofct,  but  not  pub- 
licly to  vend  them  as  cordials.  And  to  this  we  may 
add,  that  the  only  plaulible  argument  heretofore  ufcd 
for  reilraimng  the  juil  freedom  of  the  prefs,  "  that  it 
was  neceflary  to  prevent  the  daihr  abufc  of  it,"  will 
entirely  lofe  its  force,  when  it  is  (hown  ;by  a  feafonable 
exertion  of  the  Irws)  that  the  prefs  cannot  be  abufed  to 
any  bad  purpofe  without  incurring  a  fuitablc  pimifh- 
ment :  whereas,  it  can  never  be  ufed  to  any  good  one 
when  under  the  controul  of  an  infpector.  So  true 
will  it  be  found,  that  to  cenfure  the  hcentioufnefs,  is  to 
maintain  ihe^ibcrty  of  the  prefs. 

Liberty;  in  mythology,  was  a  goddefs  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Roman*.  Among  the  former  Ihe 
was  invoked  under  the  title  Eltuthtria ;  and  by  tbe 
latter  flic  was  called  Libert  aj,  and  held  in  lingular  ve- 
neration ;  temples,  altars,  and  ftatues,  were  erected 
in  honour  of  this  deity.  A  very  magnificent  temple 
was  confederated  to  her  on  mount  Aventin,  by  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus,  before  which  was  a  fpacious  court, 
called  atrium  libtrlatit.  The  Romans  alfo  erected  a 
new  temple  in  honour  of  Liberty,  when  Julius  Csefar 
cftablifhcd  his  empire  over  them,  as  if  their  liberty 
had  been  fecurcd  by  an  event  which .  proved  fatal  to 
it.  In  a  medal  of  Brutus,  Liberty  is  exhibited  under 
tbe  figure  of  a  woman,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cap,  the 
fymbol  of  Liberty,  and  two  poinards  in  the  other,  with 
the.infcription  idibvs  martiu. 

LIBETHRA  (ancgeog.),  the  fountain  of  fong, 
was  fttuated  in  Magnefia,  a  diftrift  of  Macedonia  an- 
nexed to  Thcflaly ;  diflinct  from  the  town  of  Li- 
bethra,  which  flood  on  the  mount  Olympus,  where  it 
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verges  toward*  Macedonia :  hence  the  Mulct  arc  calkd 
Libttbridwt,  (VirgtL)  Strabo  placet  on  Helicon,  not 
only  Hippocrene,  and  the  temple  of  the  Mutes,  but 
alfo  the  cave  of  the  nymphs  Libcthrides. 

LIBETHRIUS  mons  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain 
of  Bceotia,  diftant  from  Coronea  40  ftadia ;  where 
flood  the  ftatuca  of  the  Mufcs,  and  of  the  nymphs, 
fumamed  Libethride.  A  mountain  probably  conjoined 
with,  or  at  lead  very  near  to,  Helicon. 

LIBITINA,  in  the  Roman  mythology,  a  goddefs 
which  prcfided  Over  funeral".  This  goddefs  was  the 
fame  with  the  Vtmu  iafera  or  EpUhjmbia  of  the  Greeks. 
She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  where  was  lodged  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  money  for  every  perfon  who  died,  whofe 
name  was  recorded  in  a  regifter  called  Libitum  ratio. 
This  practice  was  eftabUlhed  by  Servius  Tullius,  in 
ordrr  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  numl>er  of  annual 
deaths  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  confequently  -the 
rate  of  iocreafe  or  decreafe  of  its  inhabitants. 

LIBITINARII,  were  undertakers  whofe  office  it 
was  to  take  care  of  funerals,  prepare  all  things  necef- 
fcry  upon  the  folemn  occafion,  and  furnifh  every  ar- 
ticle required.— They  got  their  livelihood  by  this 
gloomy  bufinefs,  and  kept  a  number  of  fcrvants  to 
perform  the  working  part  of  the  proftflion,  fuch  as 
the  pcffmllorct,  vtfpMcutt,  Sec.  The  name  LiUtinarii  is 
derived  from  Libttina,  the  goddefs  of  funerals,  in  whofe 
temple  were  fold  all  things  relating  to  funerals.  See 

FfNlRAl  . 

LIBNA  (anc.  geog.),  a  facerdotal  city  in  the  tribe 
sf  Judah,  a  place  of  (frength,  as  appears  from  Senna* 
-cherib's  laying  flcge  to  it,  2  Kings  six.  Ifaiah  xxxvii. 
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LittA  ptnfi,  in  our  law  books,  denotes  a  pound  of 
money  in  weiglit.  It  was  ufual  in  former  days  not 
only  to  tell  the  money  but  to  weigh  it :  becaufc  many 
cities,  lords,  and  bifliops,  having  their  mints,  coined 
money,  and  often  very  bad  too;  for  which  rcafon, 
though  the  pound  confined  of  zo  (hillings,  they  al- 
ways weighed  it. 

LIBRARII,  among  the  ancients,  were  a  fort  of 
copyifts  who  tranferibed  in  beautiful  or  at  Icaft  legible* 
characters,  what  had  been  written  by  the  notani  in 
notes  and  abbreviatures. 

LIBRARY,  an  edifice  or  apartment  deftined  for 
holding  a  confiderable  number  of  book*  placed  regu- 
larly on  (helves  ;  or  the  books  thcmfclvcs  lodged  in  it. 

Some  authors  refer  the  origin  of  libraries  to  the 
Hebrews ;  and  obferve,  that  the  care  thefe  took  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  facrcd  books,  and  the  me- 
mory of  what  concerned  the  actions  of  their  anceftors,- 
became  an  example  to  otlier  nations,  particularly  to 
the  Egyptians.  Ofmanduas,  king  of  Egypt,  is  faid 
to  have  taken  the  hint  firft ;  who,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  had  a  library  built  in  his  palace,  with  this  in- 
fcription  over  the  door,  vtxhi  i*i teios.  Norwer* 
the  Ptolemies,  who  reigned  in  the  fame  country,  led 
curious  and  magnificent  in  books. 

The  fcripturc  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  library  of  the  king* 
of  Perfia,  Ezra  v.  17.  vi.  1.  which  fome  imagine  to 
have  confided  of  the  hiftorians  of  that  nation,  and  of 
memoirs  of  the  affairs  of  (late  \  but,  in  effect,  it  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  been  a  depofitorv  of  laws,  char- 
ters, and  ordinances  of  the  kings.  1  he  Hebrew  text 
calls  it  the  bouft  of  trtafwtt,  and  afterwards  the  bouft 
of  the  rolh,  where  the  trcafurcs  were  laid  up.  We 
may,  with  more  juftice,  call  that  a  library,  mentioned 
in  the  fecond  of  Efdras  to  have  been  built  by  Nehe- 
miah,  and  in  which  were  preferred  the  books  of  the 
prophets,  and  of  David,  and  the  letters  of  their  kings. 

The  firft  who  erected  a  library  at  Athens,  was  the 
tyrant  Pififtrattis :  and  yet  Strabo  refers  the  honour 
of  it  to  Ariftolle.    That  of  Pififtratus  was  tranfport- 
ed  by  Xerxes  into  Prrfia,  and  was  afterwards  brought 
back  by  Seleucus  Nicanor  to  Athens.    Long  after, 
it  was  plundered  by  Sylla,  and  re-cftabliftied  by  Ha* 
drian.    Plutarch  fays,  that. under  Eumenes  there  was 
in  a  balance.— The  liars  In  this  conftellation  according    a  library  at  Pergamus,  containing  zoo.ooo  books, 
to  Ptolemy  arc   17,  Tycho  10,  Hevelius  20,  and    Tyrannian,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  contemporary 
Flamftead  jt.  with  Pompey,  had  a  library  of  30,000  volumes.  That 
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illage,  called  Lobmtt  in  the  ten 


ritory  of  Eleutheropolis. 

LIBOURNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Guicnne,  and 
in  Bourdelois.  It  is  a  populous  trading  town,  and  is 
fcated  on  the  river  Dordognc.  W.  Long.o.  10.  N. 
Lat.  44.  55. 

LIBRA,  or  balance,  one  of  the  "mechanical 
powers.    See  Balance. 

List  a,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  12  figns  of  the 
Siodiae,  and  exactly  oppofite  to  Aries ;  fo  called  be- 
caufe  when  the  fun  in  in  this  fign  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  as  if  weighed 
-The  liars  in  this  conftellation  accordini 


Libra  alfo  denotes  the  ancient  Roman  pound,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Sicilians,  who  called  it  Kira. 

The  libra  was  divided  into  12  uruU  or  ounces,  and 
the  ounce  into  14  fcrupks. 

The  divtfious  of  the  libra  were,  the  uncia,  one 
twelfth  ;  the  frxtant,  one  fixth ;  the  qumlrant,  one 
fourth  ;  the  Iriinj,  one  third;  the  quincunx,  five  ounces; 
the  femii,  (ix  5  the  fflunx,  feven  :  the  bet,  eight ;  the 
Androm,  nine  s  the  dntrani,  ten  ;  the  ibvnx,  eleven  j 
laflly,  the  at  weiglied  twelve  ounces  or  one  libra. 

The  Roman  libra  was  ufed  in  Prance  for  the  pro- 
portions of  their  coin  till  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
or  perhaps  till  that  of  Philip  I.  in  IC93,  their  Cols  being 
fo  proportioned,  as  that  20  of  them  were  equal  to  the 
libra.  By  degrees  it  became  a  term  of  account  ;  and 
every  thing  of  die  value  of  twenty  fuii  was  called  a 
/iwr. 

Vol.*.  Parti. 
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of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  according  to  A.  Gellius,  con- 
tained 700,000,  all  in  rolls,  burnt  by  Cscfar's  foldiers. 

CouAantine,  and  his  fucceffors,  erected  a  magn  1- 
ficent  one  at  Conftantinople  }  which  in  the  eighth  ten- 
lained  300,000  volumes,  all  burnt  by  order 
o  Ifaurus ;  and,  among  the  reft,  one  Wherein 
the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  were  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
on  the  guts  of  a  ferpent. 

The  mod  celebrated  libraries  of  ancient  Rome,  were 
the  Ulpian,  and  the  Palatine.  They  alfo  boa  ft  much 
of  the  libraries  of  Paul  us  £milius,  who  conquered 
Perfeus ;  of  Luciiius  Lucullus,  of  Afinius  Pollio,  At- 
ticus,  Julius  8  events,  Oomititts,  Serenus,  Pamphilius 
Martyr,  and  the  emperors  Gordian  and  Trajan. 

Anciently,  every  large  church  had  its  library ;  as 
appears  by  the  writings  of  St  Jerome,  Anaflafius,  and 
others.     Pope  Nicholas  laid  the  hrft  foundation  of 
D  that 
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Library,  that  of  the  Vatican,  in  1450.    It  was  dcflroyed  by    Society,  called  the  jfrtnukTum  or  Norfolk  Blrary,  be-  Ltbrttian- 
the  conftjkif  Bourbon,  in  the  facking  of  Rome,  and   caufie  the  principal  part  of  the  collection  formerly  be.  ,3 
reftorcd  by  Pope  SixtusV.  and  hat  been  confiderably   longed  to-  the  family  of  Arundel,  and  wat  given  to  , 
enriched  with  the  ruins  of  that  of  Heidelberg,  plun-   the  focicty  by  Henry  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of 
dered  by  Count  Tilly  in  1622.   One  of  the  moft  com-    Norfolk,  in  1666,  which  library  hat  been  increafed 
pletc  libraries  in  Europe,  wat  faid  to  be  that  creeled   by  the  valuable  collection  of  Francis  Afton,  Efq;  in 
at  Florence  by  Cofmo  de  Medici*,  over  the  gale    17 1$,  and  it  continually  increafing  by  the  numerous 
whereof  is  written,  labor  absque  labore  ;  though   benefaction*  of  the  work*  of  it*  learned  members,  and 
it  is  now  exceeded  by  that  of  the  French  king,  be-   other*  :  that  of  St  Paul's,  of  Sion  college;  the  queen's 

•  the 
,  Sec 
_  to 

becius,  confifts  of  80,000  volumes,  and  15,940 curious   the  univerfity,  well  furnifhed  with  books;  which  are 


11  u  now  cxcecaca  [>y  mat  01  me  r renen  King,  ue-  otners :  mat  or  01  raui  s,  01  oion  couegc;  trie  queer 

t  gun  by  Francis  I.  augmented  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  library,  ere&cd  by  Queen  Caroline  in  17^7  ;  and  tl 

,     and  completed  by  M.  Colbert.  furgeon't  library,  kept  in  their  hall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  St 
The  emperor's  library  at  Vienna,  according  to  Lam-       In  Edinburgh  there  is  a  good  library  belonging 


medal* 

The  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  that  of  Duke  Humphry,,  exceeds  that  of 
any  univerfity  in  Europe,  and  even  tliofe  of  all  the 
fovcrcignt  of  Europe,  except  the  emperor's  and  French 
king's,  which  are  each  of  them  older  by  1 00  years. 
It  was  firft  opened  in  1602,  and  has  fmce  found  a 
great  number  of  benefactors ;  particularly  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  Sir  H.  Savil,  Archbifhop  Laud,  Sir  Kenclm 
Digby,  Mr  Allen,  Dr  Pocoekc,  Mr  Sclden,  and 


kept  in  good  order.  There  is  alfo  a  noble  library 
of  books  and  manufcripts  belonging  to  the  faculty  of 
advocates.    Sec  Advocate. 

LIBRATION,  in  aftronomy,  an  apparent  irregu- 
larity of  the  moons'*  motion,  whereby  (he  feem*  to  li« 
bratc  abciut  her  axis,  fometimes  from  the  eaft  to  the 
well,  and  now  and  then  from  the  well  to  the  ealt.  See 
Astronomy,  n°4io. 

LIBURNIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftrift  of  Illyricum, 
extending  towards  the  Adriatic  between  Irtria  on  the 


others.    The  Vatican,  the  Mcdicean,  that  of  Bcfia-    well,  Dalmatia  on  the  ealt,  and  mount  Albiua  on  tht 


rion  at  Venice,  and  thofe  juil 


exceed  the 


nortlu  Liburni,.  the  people.  The  apparitors,  who 
at  the  command  of  the  magiftrate  fummoncd  the 
people  from  the  country,  were  called  Liburn  i,  becaufe 
generally  men  of  Liburnia  — Liburna,  or  Libvrniea, 
(Horace),  denoted  a  kind  of  light  and  fwift  fkiff,  ufed 
by  the  Liburnians  in  their  fea-rovings  or  piracies,  for 
which  they  were  noted.  I.ilurnum{  Juvenal)  watafpecivt 
of  litter  made  in  form  of  Liburnian  fkifFs,  wherein  the 
noblemen  of  Rome  were  carried,  and  where  they  fat  at 
their  eafe,  either  reading  or  writing. 

LIBURNI  IS  (anc  geog. ),  a  mountain  of  Campania. 
Alfo  a  port  of  Tufcany.  Now  Livcrna,  or  Leghorn. 
E.  Long.  1 1.  N.  Lat.  43.  30. 

LIBYA,  in  general,  according  to  the  Greeks,  de- 
noted Africa.  An  appellation  derived  from  tub, 
"  third,"  being  a  dry  and  thirfty  country.  See 
Africa. 

Libta,  in  a  more  retrained  fenfe,  wat  the  middla 
part  of  Africa,  extending  north  and  well,  (Pliny); 
between  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north,  and  Ethiopia 


y 

Bodleian  in  Greek  manufcripts :  which  yet  outdoes 
them  all  in  Oriental  manufcripts. 

As  to  printed  books,  the  Ambrofian  at  Milan,  and 
that  of  Wolfenbuttle,  arc  two  of  the  moll  famous 
and  yet  both  inferior  to  the  Bodleian. 

King's  /.iFk.iitr,  at  St  James's,  wat  founded  by 
Henry,  cldeft  fon  of  James  I.  and  made  up  partly  of 
hooks,  and  partly  of  manufcripts,  with  many  other 
curiofitk*;  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  It  has 
received  many  additions  from  the  libraries  of  Ifaac 
Cafuubon  and  others. 

Co! Ionian  LiBitAttr,  originally  confided  of  958  vo 
liimes  of  original  charters,  grants,  inftrumentt,  letters 
of  fovereign  princes,  transactions  between  thit  and 
other  kingdoms  and  flatcs,  genealogies,  hiftories,  re- 
gifters  of  raonafteries,  remains  of  Saxon  laws,  the  book 
of  Gcncus,  thought  to  be  the  moft  ancient  Greek 
copy  extant,,  and*  (aid  to  have  been  written  by  Origen 
in  the  fecond  century,  and  the  curious  Alexandrian 

copy  or  manufeript  in  Greek  capitals.  Thit  library  to  the  eaft  ;  and  was  two-fold,  the  Hither  or  Exterior 
it  kept  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  with  the  large  and  va-  Libya  ;  and  the  Farther  or  Interior.  The  former  lay 
luable  library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  amounting  to  up-  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the 
wards  of  43,000  volumes,  &c  There  are  many  pu-  Farther  Libya  and  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  on  the 
Wic  libraries  belonging  to  the  feveral  colleges  at  Ox-  fouth,  (Ptolemy).  The  Farther  or  Interior  Libya, 
ford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  univcrfitict  in  North  wat  a  vaft  country,  lying  between  the  Hither  Libya 
Britain.  The  principal  public  libraries  in  London,  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  weft,  the 
befide  that  of  die  Mufeum,  are  thofe  of  the  college  of  Ethiopic  on  the  fouth,  and  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt 
heralds,  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  of  Doctors  Com-   on  the  eaft,  (Ptolemy). 

mons,  to  which  every  bifhop,  at  the  time  of  his  con-  Libya,  in  a  ftill  more  reftfained  fenfir,  called,  for 
Iteration,  give*  at  leaft  20I.  fometimes  joL  for  the  diitinction's  fake,  Libya  Propria,  wat  a  northern  du- 
purchafc  of  books;  thofc  of  the  Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's  ftrict  of  Africa,  and  a  part  of  the  Hither  Libya ;  fitur 
Ink,  Inner  Temple,  and  Middle  Temple  {  that  of  ated  between  Egypt  to  the  eaft,  the  Mediterranean  to 
Lambeth,  founded  by  Archbifhop  Bancroft  in  1610,  the  north,  the  Syrtis  Major  and  the  Rcgio  Tripoli- 
for  the  ufe  of  fucceeding  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  tana  to  the  weft,  the  Garamantes  and  Ethiopia  bo 
and  increafed  by  the  benefactions  of  Archbifbops  Ab»  yond  Egypt  to  the  fouth.  Now  the  kingdom  and  defart , 
bot,  Sheldon,  and  Tcnnifbn,  and  faid  to  confift  of  of  Barea.  This  Libya  was  again  fubdivided  into  Libya 
at  leaft  15,000  printed  books,  and  617  volumes  in  taken  in  the  ftrictcft  fenfe  of  all,  and  into  Marmarica 
manufeript ;  that  of  Red-Crafs  ftreet,  founded  by  Dr  and  Cyrcnaica.  Libya  in  the  ftricteft  fenfe,  othcrwifc 
Daniel  Williams,  a  Prefbyterian  divine,  and  fince  erw-  the  Exterior,  wat  the  moft  eaftcrn  part  of  Libya  Pro-  f 
riched  by  many  private  benefactions;  that  of  the  Royal  fria,  next  to  Egypt,  with  Marmarica  on  the  weft,,  the 
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Me  literranean  on  the  north,  and  the  Nubi,  now  called 
AUw,  to  the  fouth,  (Ptolemy). 

LICENCE,  in  law,  an  authority  given  to  a  pcrfon 
to  do  Came  lawful  aft. 

License*  of  tie  Pre/}.    See  Liberty  «f  the  Prefi. 

LICENTIATE,  one  who  has  obtained  the  degree 
of  a  licence.— The  greateft  number  of  the  officer*  of 
juftice  in  Spain  arc  diftinguifned  by  no  other  title 
than  that  cf  licentiate.  In  order  to  pafs  licentiate  in 
common  law,  civil  law,  and  phytic,  they  mull  have 
Aodied  feven  years,  and  in  divinity  ten.  Among  us  a 
Seemtiate  ufually  means  a  phy  fician  who  ha*  a  licence 
to  practifc,  granted  by  the  college  of  phyucians. 

LICETUS,  a  celebrated  phyfician  of  Italy,  was  born 
at  RappoDo,  in  the  ftate  of  Genoa,  1577.  He  came,  it 
fee  ins,  into  the  world,  before  hit  mother  had  complet- 
ed the  feventh  month  of  her  pregnancy  ;  but  his  father, 
being  an  ingenious  phyfician,  wrapped  him  up  in  cotton, 
and  nurtured  him  fo,  that  he  lived  to  be  77  years  of 
age.  He  was  trained  with  great  care,  and  became 
a  very  diftinguiflied  man  in  his  profeffion  ;  and  was  the 
author  of  a  great  number  of  works :  his  book  lit 
Afonflru  every  body  mull  have  heard  of.  He  was 
profeflbr  of  philofophy  and  phyfic  at  Padua,  where  he 
died  in  1655. 

LICHEN,  liver  wort,  in  botany;  a  genus  of 
the  natural  order  of  algz,  belonging  to  the  ciyptoga- 
mia  clafa  of  plants.  The  male  receptacle  is  roundtm, 
fomcwhat  plain  and  mining.  In  the  female  the  leaves 
have  a  farina  01  mealy  fubftancc  fcattercd  over  them. 
There  are  about  130  fpecics,  all  found  in  Britain. 
Among  the  moll  remarkable  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  geographicus ;  it  is  frequent  in  rocks,  and 
may  be  readily  diftinguifned  at  a  diftance.  The  cruft 
or  ground  is  of  a  bright  greenilh-ycllow  colour, 
fprinkled  over  with  numerous  plain  black  tubercles  { 
which  frequently  run  into  one  another,  and  form  lines 
refembling  the  rivers  in  a  map,  from  which  laft  cir- 
cumflance  it  takes  its  name. 

2.  The  calcarious,  or  black-nobbed  dyer's  lichen, 
is  frequent  on  calcarious  rocks;  and  hath  a  hard, 
fmooth,  white,  Honey,  or  taitareous  cruft,  cracked  or 
tcflclated  on  the  furface,  with  black  tubercles.  Dille- 
nius  relates,  that  this  fpecics  is  ufed  in  dyeing,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  lartareui  after  mentioned. 

3.  The  ventofus,  or  red  fpangled  taitareous  lichen, 
hath  a  hard  taitareous  cruft,  cracked  and  tcflclated  on 
the  furface,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  when  frefh,  and  a 
light  olive  when  dry.  The  tubercles  are  of  a  blood- 
red  colour  at  top,  their  margin  and  bafe  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  cruft.  The  texture  and  appearance  of 
this  (according  to  Mr  Lightfoot),  indicate  that  it 
would  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  dyeing  as  well  as  fome 
others  of  this  tribe,  it  proper  experiments  were  made. 

4.  The  candelarius,  or  yellow  farinaceous  lichen,  is 
common  upon  walls,  rocks,  boards,  and  old  pales. 
There  are  two  varieties.  The  full  has  a  farinaceous 
cruft  of  no  regular  figure,  covered  with  numerous, 
fmall,  greenifh-ycllow,  or  olive  Ihields,  and  grows 
commonly  upon  old  boards.  The  other  has  a  fmooth, 
hard,  circular  cruft,  wrinkled  and  lobed  at  the  circum- 
ference, which  adheres  clofcly  to  rocks  and  ftones.  In 
the  centre  are  numerous  Ihields  of  a  deeper  yellow  or 
orange  colour,  which,  as  they  grow  old,  fwcll  in  the 
middle,  and  afliimc  the  figure  of  tubercles.    The  in- 

— I  in  Sweden  fcrape  this  lichen  from 
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the  rocks,  and  mix  it  with  their  tallow,  to  make  golden  ' 
candles  to  burn  on  feilival  days.  v 

5.  The  tartarius,  or  Urge  yellow-faucer'd  dyer's 
lichen,  is  frequent  on  rocks,  both  in  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  The  cruft  is  thick  and 
tough,  either  white,  or  grccniftt-white,  and  has  a  rough 
waned  furface.  The  mields  arc  yellow  or  buff-co- 
loured,  of  various  fixes,  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to 
the  diameter  of  a  filver  penny.  Their  margins  are  of 
the  fame  colour  as  the  cruft.  This  lichen  is  much  ufed 
by  the  Highlanders  for  dyeing  a  fine  claret  or  pom- 
padour colour.  For  this  purpofe,  after  fcraping  it  from 
the  rocks,  and  cleaning  it,  they  deep  it  in  urine  for 
a  quarter  of  a  year.  Then  uking  it  out,  they  make  it 
into  cakes,  and  hang  them  up  in  bags  to  dry.  Thcfc 
cakes  are  afterwards  pulvcrifcd,  and  the  powder  is  ufed 
to  impart  the  colour  with  an  addition  of  alum. 

6.  The  parellus,  or  crawfifh-eye  lichen,  grows  upon, 
walls  and  rocks,  but  is  not  very  common.  The  crofts 
fpread  clofefy  upon  the  place  where  they  grow,  and 
cover  them  to  a  confiderable  extent.  They  are  rough, 
tartareous,  and  a/h -coloured,  of  a  tough  coriaceous  fub. 
fiance.  The  ftiields  are  numerous  and  crowded,  having 
white  or  artt  coloured,  (hallow,  plain  difes,  with  obtufe 
margins.  This  is  ufed  by  the  French  for  dyeing  a  red 
colour. 

7.  The  faxatib's,  or  grey-blue  pitted  lichen,  is  very 
common  upon  trunks  of  trees,  rocks,  tiles,  and  old 
wood.  It  forms  a  circle  two  or  three  inches  diameter. 
The  upper  furface  is  of  a  blue-grey  and  fomctimcs  of 
a  whitifh  afh-colour,  uneven,  and  full  of  numerous  fmall 
pits  or  cavities  ;  the  under  fide  is  black,  and  covered  all 
over,  even  to  the  edges,  with  fhort  fimple  hairs  or 
radicles.  A  variety  fomctimcs  occurs  with  leaves  tinged 
of  a  red  or  purple  colour.  This  is  ufed  by  finches  and 
other  fmall  birds  in  conftru&ing  the  outfide  of  their 
curioufly  formed  nefts. 

8.  The  omphalodes,  or  dark-coloured  dyers  lichen, 
is  frequent  upon  rocks.  It  forms  a  thick  widely  ex- 
panded cruft  of  no  regular  figure,  compofed  of  nume- 
rous imbricated  leaves  of  a  brown  or  dark-purple  colour, 
divided  into  fmall  fegmcnts.  The  margins  of  the  Ihields 
are  a  little  crifped  and  turned  inwards,  and  their  outfide 
aih-coloured.  The  lichen  is  much  ufed  by  the  High- 
landers in  dyeing  a  reddifh  brown  colour.  They  ftccp  it" 
in  urine  for  a  confiderable  time,  till  it  becomes  foft  and 
like  a  pafte;  then,  forming  the  paftc  into  cakes,  they 
dry  them  in  the  fun,  and  prcferve  them  for  ufe  in  the 
manner  already  related  of  the  tartarius. 

9.  The  parictinus,  or  common  yellow  wall-lichen,  is 
very  common  upon  walls,  rocks,  tiles  of  houfes,  and 
trunks  of  trees.  It  generally  fpreads  itfelf  in  circles 
of  two  or  three  inches  diameter,  and  is  faid  to  dye  a 
good  yellow  or  orange  colour  with  alum. 

1 0.  The  iflandicua,  or  eatable  Iceland  lichen,  grows  00 
many  mountains  both  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands 
of  Scotland.  It  coniifts  of  nearly  creel  leaves  about 
two  inches  high,  of  a  ftiff  fubllance  when  dry,  but  foft 
and  pliant  when  moid,  varioufly  divided  without  order 
into  broad  dillant  fegments,  bifid  or  trifid  at  the  ex- 
tremities. The  upper  or  interior  furface  of  the  leaves  is 
concave,  chefnut  colour,  fmooth,  and  Alining,  but  red  at 
the  bafe }  the  under  or  exterior  furface  is  fmooth  and 
whitifh,  a  little  pitted,  and  fprinkled  with  very  minute 
black  warts.  The  margins  of  the  leaves  and  all  the 
fegment*  from  bottom  to  top  arc  ciliated  with  fmall, 
D  2  (hurt, 
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Lichen,   fhort,  ftlff,  luur-like  fpinulea,  of  a  dark  chefnut  colour,    loured  1  in  rainy  weather,  of  a  dull  fufcous  green  co- 
"*""v~  tuning  towards  the  upper  fide.    The  Shields  arc  very    lour;  their  undcr-fide  white  and  hoary,  having  many 
rarely  produced.    For  the  ufca  of  this  as  an  efculcnt    thick  downy  nerves,  from  which  defcend  numerous, 
herb.fee  Iceland,  n<  10.  Made  into  broth  or  gruel,  it  is    long,  white,  pencil-like  radicles.  Thepcltsr,  or  fhields, 

grow  at  the  extremities  of  the  elevated  lobes,  fhaped 
like  the  human  nail ;  of  a  rouudifh  oval  form,  convex 


faid  to  be  very  ferviceable  in  toughs  and  consumptions ; 
and,  according  to  Haller  and  Scopoli,  is  much  ufed  in 
ihefc  complaints  in  Vienna. 

11.  The  pulmonarius,  or  lung-wort  lichen,  grows  in 
fhady  woods  upon  the  trunks  of  old  trees*  The  leaves 
are  as  broad  us  a  man's  hand,  of  a  kind  of  leather-like 
fubltance,  lunging  loofe  from  the  trunk  on  which  it 
grows,  and  laciniau-d  into  wide  angular  fegmcnts.  Their 
Batumi  colour,  when  frefh,  is  green  j  but  in  drying, 
they  turn  fidt  to  a  glaucous  and  afterwards  to  a  fufcous 
colour.  It  has  an  allringcnt,  bitter  tatte ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Grnclia,  is  boiled  in  ale  in  Siberia,  in  Ilea  J  of 
hops.  The  ancients  ufed  it  in  coughs  and  aflhmas,  ice. 
but  it  is  nut  uft  d  in  modern  practice. 

1 2.  The  calicarts,  or  beaked  lichen,  grows  fometimcs 
upon  trees,  but  more  frequently  upon  rocks,  efpecially 
•n  the  fca-cuafls,  but  is  not  very  common.  It  is  fraooth, 
glofly,  and  whitifh,  producing  fiat  or  convex  fluelds, 
of  the  fame  colour  as  the  leaves,  wry  near  the  fummits 
of  the  Segments,  tvhich  are  acute  and  rigid,  and,  being 


above,  and  concave  beneath  j  of  a  chocolate  colour  on 
the  upper  fide,  and  the  fame  colour  with  the  leaves  on 
the  under.  There  are  two  varieties,  the  one  called 
rriiiijbt  and  the  other  mani-fjigerttl,  groand-1-verWort. 
The  former  is  more  common  than  the  other.  This 
fpecies  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  celebrated  Dr 
Mead,  who  aflertcd  that  it  was  an  infallible  preventative 
of  the  dreadful  cunfequcnccs  attending  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog.  He  directed  half  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  dried 
and  pulverifod  to  be  mixed  with  two  drachms  of  pon- 
dered black  pepper.  This  was  to  be  divided  into  four 
dofc»,  one  of  which  was  to  be  taken  by  the  patient 
every  morning  falling,  for  four  mornings  fucccifively, 
in  half  a  pint  of  warm  cow's  milk  ;  after  which  he  was 
to  ufc  the  cold  bath  every  marning  for  a  mouth.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  the  fuccefs  of  this 
medicine,  or  indeed  any  other  recommended  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  hath  not  always  aafwered  the  cxpee- 


stften  refit-died  from  the  perpendicular  by  the  growth  <if  tation.  There  arc  inllances  where  the  application  has 

the  (hields,  appear  from  under  their  limbs  like  a  hooked  not  prevented  the  hydrophobia,  and  it  is  even  uncer- 

beak.  This  will  dye  a  red  colour  ;  and  promifes,  in  that  tain  whether  it  has  ever  been  inllrumcntal  in  keeping  off 

intention,  to  rival  the  famous  Lichen  Ratolla  or  Argal%  that  diforder. 

which  is  brought  from  the  Canary  Wands,  and  forne-       1 6.  The  aphthofus,  or  green  ground-liverwort  with 

times  fold  at  the  price  of  80 1.  per  ton.  It  was  formerly  black  warts,  grows  upon  the  ground  at  the  roots  of 


■fed  inflead  of  ilarch  to  make  hair-powder, 

13.  The  prunaflri,  or  common  ragged  hoary  lichen, 
grows  upon  all  forts  of  trees  j  but  it  is  generally  moll 
white  and  hoary  on  the  floe  and  old  palm  trees,  or 
old  pahs.  This  is  the  mod  variable  of  the  whole 
of  lichens,  appearing  different  in  figure,  magni- 
tude, and  colour,  according  to  its  age,  place  of  growth, 
and  fex.  The  young  plants  arc  of  a  glaucous  colour, 
flightly  divided  into  fmall  acute  creftcd  fegmcnts.  As 
they  grow  older,  they  arc  divided  b'kc  a  flag's  horn, 
into  more  and  deeper  Segments,  fomewhat  broad,  flat, 


trees  in  woods,  and  other  Honey  and  mofTy  places.  It 
differs  very  little  from  the  foregoing,  and  according  to 
fome  is  only  a  variety  of  it.  Linn. ens  informs  us,  thut 
the  country-people  of  Upland  in  Sweden  give  an  infu- 
fion  of  this  lichen  in  milk  to  children  tLat  are  troubled 
with  the  diforder  called  the  tbrujh  or  aphth*,  which  in- 
duced that  ingenious  naturalifl  to  bcflow  upon  it  the 
trivial  name  of  afthofut.  The  fame  writer  alio  tells  us, 
that  a  decoction  of  it  in  water  purges  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  will  deflroy  worms. 

1 7.  The  coccifcrus,  or  fcarlct -tipped  cup-lichen,  is 
foft,  and  pitted  on  both  fides,  the  upper  furface  of  a  frequent  in  moors  and  heath*.  It  has  in  the  firft  ftate 
glaucous  colour,  the  under  one  white  and  hoary. — The    a  granulated  crutt  for  its  ground,  which  is  afterwards 

turned  into  fmall  laciniated  leaves,  green  above,  and 
hoary  underneath.  The  plant  affumes  a  very  different 
afpect,  according  to  the  age,  Situation,  and  other  ac- 
cidents of  its  growth ;  but  may  be  in  general  readily 
diflinguifhed  by  its  fructifications,  which  arc  fungous 
tubercles  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour,  placed  on  the  rim  of 
both  on  the  edges  of  their  leaves,  and  the  wrinkles  of  the  cup,  or  on  the  top  of  the  flalk.  Thefe  tubercles, 

fleeped  in  an  alcalinc  lixivium,  are  laid  to  dye  a  fine  du- 
rable ted  colour. 

18.  The  rangifcrinus,  or  rein -deer  lichen,  is  frequent 
in  woods,  heaths,  and  mountainous  places.  Its  gene- 
ral height,  when  full  grown,  is  about  two  inches.  The 
flalk  is  hollow,  and  very  much  branched  from  bottom 
to  top  :  the  branches  arc  divided  and  (undivided, 


1  plants,  as  Linnaeus  terms  them,  are  fhort,  feldom 
than  an  inch  high,  not  hoary  on  the  under  fide  4 
and  have  pale  glaucous  fhields  fituated  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  Segments,  Handing  on  fhort  peduncle-.,  wL  eh 
are  only  fmall  Its  IT  portions  of  the  leaf  produced. — The 
female  fpecimens  have  numerous  farinaceous  tubercles 


their  furfacc.-The  pulverifcd  leave,  have  been  ufed  as 
a  powder  for  the  hair,  and  alfo  iu  dyeing  yarn  of  a  red 
Colour. 

14.  The  jnniperinus,  or  common  yellow  trcc-lichen, 
is  common  upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  elms  and 
snany  other  trees.  Linnaeus  fays  it  is  very  common  up- 
on the  juniper.  The  Gothland  Swedes  dye  their  yarn 

•f  a  yellow  colour  with  it,  and  give  it  as  a  fpecific  in  the  and  at  Lift  terminated  by  two,  three,  four,  or  five  very 
jaundice.  fine,  fhort,  nodding  horns.  The  axilla:  of  the  branch- 

15.  The  caainut,  or  afh-colottrcd  ground-liverwort, 
grows  upon  the  ground  among  mofs,  at  the  roots  of 
trees  in  fhady  woods,  and  is  frequent  alfo  in  heaths  and 

ftony  places.  The  leaves  are  large,  gradually  dilated  to-  when  moifl.  The  fructifications  are  very  minute,  round, 
wards  the  extremities,  and  divided  into  roundifh  eleva-  fufcous,  or  reddifh-brown  tubercles,  which  grow  on 
icd  lobes.  TUcir  upper  fide,  Udry  weather,  is  afh-co-  jhc  very  extremities  of  the  fine  a  branchj»j  but  thtfc 

6  t  ti- 


es are  often  perforated.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  hoary 
white  or  grey  colour,  covered  with  white  farinaceous 
particles,  light  and  brittle  when  dry,  foft  and  elallic 
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tubercles  are  very  fcldom  found.  The  plant  feems 
to  have  no  foliaccous  ground  for  the  bafe,  nor  (career/ 
any  vifible  roots. — Linnxus  tells  us,  that  in  Lapland 
this  mofs  grows  fo  luxuriant  that  it  is  fometimcs  found 
a  foot  high.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fpecics, 
of  which  the  principal  is  the  fylvaticus,  or  brown-tipt 
rein-deer  lichen.  The  mod  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween them  is,  that  the  fylvaticns  turns  fufcous  by  age, 
while  the  other  always  continues  white.  For  the  ufes  of 
thefe  fpecics,  fee  Lapland. 

19.  The  plicatus,  or  officinal  ftringy  lichen,  grows 
on  the  branches  of  old  trees,  but  is  not  very  common. 
The  flalks  are  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  cylindrical, 
rigid,  and  ftring-fhaped,  very  irregularly  branched, 
the  branches  entangled  together,  of  a  cinereous  or  afh- 
eolour,  brittle  and  Ilringy  if  doubled  fhort,  otherwife 
tough  and  pliant,  and  hang  pendent  from  the  trees  on 
which  they  grow.  The  Ibields  grow  geaerally  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  are  nearly  flat,  or  (lightly 
concave,  thin,  afh-coloured  above,  pale-brown  under- 
neath, and  radiated  with  fine  rigid  fibres.  As  the 
plant  grows  old,  the  branches  become  covered  with 
a  white,  rough,  warty  cruft  ;  but  the  young  ones  are 
deilitutc  of  it.  It  was  formerly  ufed  in  the  (hops  as  an 
ailringent  to  Hop  hxmorrhagies,  and  to  cure  ruptures  ; 
but  is  out  of  the  modern  practice.  Linnxus  informs 
as,  that  the  Laplanders  apply  it  to  their  feet  to  relieve 
the  excoriations  occaiioned  by  much  walking. 

20.  The  barbatus,  or  bearded  lichen,  grows  upon  the 
branches  of  old  trees  in  thick  woods  and  pine-forefls. 
The  ftaiks  or  (brings  are  (lightly  branched  and  pendu- 
lous, from  half  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  length,  little  big- 
ger than  a  taylor's  common  fewtng  thread;  cylindrical^ 
jointed  towards  the  bafe  ;  but  furrounded  every  where 
elfe  with  numerous,  horizontal,  capillary  fibres,  cither 
umplc  or  (lightly  branched.  Their  colour  is  a  whitifh 
green.  This  has  an  aflringent  quality  like  the  preceding. 
When  fleeped  in  water,  it  acquires  an  orange  colour  t 
and,  according  to  DiDenius,  is  ufed  in  Penfylvania  for 
dyeing  that  colour. 

21.  The  vulpmut,  or  gold-wiry  lichen,  grows  upon 
the  trunks  of  old  trees,  but  is  not  very  common.  It  is 
produced  in  ereA  tufts,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
w  height,  of  a  fine  yellow  or  lemon-colour,  which  readi- 
ly di (covers  it.  The  filaments  which  compofc  it  arc  not 
cylindrical,  but  a  little  cornpxeflcd  and  uneven  in  the 
furface,  varioufly  branched,  the  angles  obtufe,  and  the 
branches  draggling  and  entangled  one  with  another.  - 
Linnxus  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Smaland 
in  Sweden  dye  their  yam  of  a  yellow  colour  with  this 
lichen  ;  and  that  the  Norwegians  deftroy  wolves  by 
fluffing  dead  carcafes  with  this  mofs  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  mixed  with  pounded  glafs,  and  fo  expofing 
them  in  the  winter-feafon  to  be  devoured  by  thole  am- 
ssals. 

LICHFIELD.    See  Litchfield. 

LICHTENBERG,  a  caftle  of  France,  in  Lower 
A I  face,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name ;  feated  ou  a  rock,  near  the  mountains  Vofges, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  impregnable.  E.  Long.  7.  35. 
N.  Lat.  48.  55. 

LICHTENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
eircle  of  Franconia,  and  margravate  of  Cullcmbacb. 
E.  Long.  1 2.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  26. 

LICHTEJSFELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
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circle  of  Franconia,  and  bifhopric  of  Bamberg,  feated  I  :cbt<f 
on  the  river  Maync,  in  E.  Long.  1 1.  10.   N.  Lat.  Aj™ 

5<LICHTENSTE IN.a  town  of  Swiflerland.in  Tock-  J^1 
erberg,  feated  on  the  river  Thour.  E.  Long.  2.  1 5.  ' 
N.  Lat.  47.  2j. 

LICHTSTALL,  an  handfome  town  of  Swifllrland, 
in  the  county  of  Bafle  ;  feated  on  the  river  Ergctz.  In 
E.  Long.  7.  57.  N.  Lat.  47. 40. 

LICINIUS  Stolo,  a  famous  Roman  tribune, 
ft  vied  StoJo  on  account  of  a  law  he  made,  while  tribune, 
that  no  Roman  citizen  fhould  ported  more  than  coo 
acres  of  land  ;  alleging,  that  when  they  occupied  more, 
they  could  not  cultivate  it  with  care,  nor  pull  up  the  ufc* 
lefs  (hoots  (JlcJeau )  that  grow  from  the  roots  of  trees.  He 
is  memorable  alfo  for  enacting,  that  one  of  the  confuls 
fhould  always  be  of  a  Plebeian  family.  He  Kved  about 
362  B.C. 

LICNON,  in  the  Dionyfian  fokmnitiet,  the  my- 
flical  van  of  Bacchus ;  a  thing  fo  cffcntial  to  all  the 
folernnities  of  this  god,  that  they  could  not  be  duly  cele- 
brated without  it.  See  D 1  o  n  v  s  1  a. 

LICNOPHORI,    in  the  Dionyfian  folcmnity, 
thofe  who  carried  the  licnon. 

LICOLA,  or  Laco-di-Licola,  a  lake  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  formerly  famous  for  plenty  of  excellent 
firti ;  but  in  the  year  1538  an  cxplofion  of  a  volcano 
changed  one  part  of  it  into  a  mountain  of  afhes,  and  the 
other  into  a  morafs.  It  was  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lucrine-lake. 

LICONIA,  in  botany  >  A  genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  There,, 
are  five  petals  inlaid  in  the  pit  of  the  itcdarium  at  iu 
bafe  ;  the  capfule  is  bilocular  and  feed-bearing. 

LICTORS,  among  the  Romans,  were  officers  efla- 
blifhed  by  Romulus,  who  always  attended  the  chief  mi- 
giftrates  when  they  appeared  in  public. 

The  duty  of  their  office  confided  in  the  three  follow- 
ing particulars  •  1.  Submotio,  or  clearing  the  way  for  the 
magillratc  they  attended  :  this  they  did  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  or,  if  there  was  occafion,  by  ufing  the  rod»  they 
always  carried  along  with  them.  2.  jlnimmhvr/io,  or 
cauling  the  people  to  pay  the  ufual  rvfpcCt  to  the  m.i  ta- 
rtrate, as  to  alight,  if  on  horfeback  or  in  a  chariot  ;  to 
rife  up,  uncover,  make  way,  and  the  like.  3.  Prsitro,  or 
walking  before  the  niagirtrates  :  this  they  did  not  con- 
fufedly,  or  altogether,  nor  by  two  or  three  abroad, 
but  fingly  following  one  another  in  4  llraight  line.  Thcy 
alfo  preceded  the  triumphal  car  in  public  triumphs ;  ami 
it  was  alfo  part  of  their  olfice  to  artvrt  criminals,  and  to 
be  public  executioners  iu  beheading,  &c.  Their  ciifigni 
were  the  fasces  and  stcvuis. 

As  to  the  number  of  lictors  allowed  each  magillratc, 
a  dictator  had  twenty-four,  a  mailer  of  the  horfe  fix,  a 
conful  twelve,  a  prxtor  fix  ;  and  each  vcttal  virgin,  when 
fhc  appeared  abroad,  had  one. 

L1DD.  See  Lvdd. 

LIDDEL  (Dr  Duncan),  profeflorofmathematic* 
and  of  medicine  in  the  univcrlity  of  Hebnfladt,  was  born, 
in  the  year  1561  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  received  the  firft 
part  of  his  education  in  languages  and  philofophy.  About 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  repaired  to  the  univerfity  of  Franc- 
fort,  where  he  fpent  time  yi  arr,  in  a  diligent  application, 
to  mathematics  and  philufophy.  From  Fruncfort  hs 
proceultd  to  Wratiiiaa,  «r  Brcilaw,  in  Silc*ia,  wheic 
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-  Liddel.  he  It  bid  to  have  made  uncommon  progrefs  in  hit  fa» 
vouritc  (ludy  of  mathematics,  under  the  direction  of  a 
very  eminent  profeflbr,  Paulus  Wittichiu*.  Having  flu- 
died  at  Breflaw  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  he  returned  to 
Francfort,  and  remained  there  three  yean,  paying  the 
moft  intenfe  application  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  A  con- 
tagious diftemper  having  broke  out  at  that  place,  the 
ftudcnU  were  difperfed,and  Liddel  retired  to  the  univer- 
lity  of  Roftock.  Here  he  renewed  his  Audita,  rather  as 
a  companion  than  aa  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Brucius, 
who,  though  an  excellent  mathematician,  did  not  fcruplc 
to  confefs  that  he  was  inftructcd  by  Liddel  in  the  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  and  other 
aftronomical  queftions.  In  1 590  he  returned  once  more 
to  Francfort.  But  having  there  heard  of  the  incrcafing 
reputation  of  the  Academia  Julia,  eftablifhed  at  Helm- 
ttadt  by  Henry  duke  of  Brunfwick,  Mr  Liddel  removed 
thither ;  and  foon  after  hit  arrival  wai  appointed  to 
the  firft  or  lower  profefTorfhip  of  mathematics.  From 
thence  he  waa  promoted  to  the  fecond  and  more  digni- 
fied mathematical  chair,  which  he  occupied  for  nine 
years,  with  much  credit  to  himfclf  and  to  the  Julian 
Academy.  In  1 596  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
was  admitted  a  member  of  that  faculty,  and  began  pu- 
blicly to  teach  phyfic.  By  his  teaching  and  his  writings 
he  was  the  chief  fupport  of  the  medical  fchool  at  Helm- 
ftadt  ;  was  employed  as  firft  phyfician  at  the  court  of 
Brunfwick,  and  had  much  practice  among  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  that  country.  Havingbccnfeveral  times 
elected  dean  of  the  faculties  both  of  philofophyand  phyfic, 
he  had  in  the  year  1 604  the  honour  of  being  chofen  pro- 
rector  of  the  univerfity.  But  neither  academical  honours, 
nor  the  profits  of  an  ex  ten  five  practice  abroad,  could  make 
Dr  Liddel  forget  his  native  country.  In  the  year  1 600 
he  took  a  final  leave  of  the  Academia  Julia  ;  and  after 
travelling  for  fome  time  through  Germany  and  Italy,  he 
at  length  fettled  in  Scotland.  He  died  in  the  year 
1613,  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  By  his  laft 
will  he  bellowed  certain  lands  purchafed  by  him  near 
Aberdeen  upon  the  univerfity  there,  in  all  time  co- 
ming, for  the  education  and  fupport  of  fix  poor  fcho- 
lars.  Among  a  variety  of  regulations  and  injunctions 
for  the  management  of  this  charity,  he  appoints  the 
magiftrates  of  Aberdeen  his  truftecs,  and  folemnly  de- 
nounces the  «curfc  of  God  on  any  pcrfon  who  mall  abufc 
or  mifapply  it.  His  works  arc,  1.  Difputaiiurui  Medi 
mtudet,  Hthuftadt,  1603.  410.  2-  Art  Medka  futeinSt 
ei  perfpicme  exjmrata,  namburghi,  1607-  8*0.  This  per- 
formance w  dedicated  to  king  James  VI.  and  is  divid- 
ed into  "fivc:  books,  viz.  JntroJudio  in  lotam  Mtdic'mam  } 
De  Phyfwkgvti  J)e  Paiiologia  ;  De  Sjgnontm  ikarma  ; 
Dt  Tberafeutica.  3.  De  Febr&ut  Libri  Irti,  Hamburg  fri, 
1 6  ■  O,  umo.  L.Trti8ahu  de  denle  aureo,Hatnlurj(hi,  1 62  S, 
11  mo.  This  Lift  performance  Dr  Liddel  publilhed  in 
order  to  refute  a  ridiculous  itory  then  current  of  a 
poor  boy  in  Silelia,  who,  at  feven  years  of  age,  having 
loft  fome  of  his  teeth,  brought  forth,  to  the  aftonifli- 
ment  of  his  parents,  a  new  tooth  of  pure  gold.  Ja- 
cobus Horftius,  doctor  and  profeffbr  of  medicine  in 
the  Academia  'Julia,  at  the  fame  time  with  our  author, 
had  publilhed  a  book,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Em- 
peror Rudolphus  II.  to  prove  that  this  wondtrtul  tooth 
wai  a  prodigy  fent  from  heaven  to  encourage  the  Ger- 
man* then  at  war  with  the  Turks,  and  foretelling,  from 
this  golden  tooth,  the  future  viSories  of  the  Chrif- 
Warns,  with  the  final  deftructton  of  the  Turkifh  empire 


and  Maliometan  faith,  and  a  return  of  the  golden  age  in 
1 700,  preparatory  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  impof- 
ture  was  foon  after  difcovcrcd  to  be  a  thin  plate  of  gold, 
(kilfully  drawn  over  the  natural  tooth  by  an  artifl  of  that 
country,  with  a  view  to  excite  the  public  admiration  and 
charity,  y.  Art'u  confer vandi Sanitatem , itbri  duo,  AterJonie, 
1 6 J 1 ,  1  imo.  j  a  pofthumou*  work.  Tbc  merit  of  thefe 
works  of  Dr  Liddel,  it  is  not  now  ncccflary  to  cfti- 
mate  with  precifion.  They  appear,  however,  to  con- 
tain the  moll  faftiionablc  opinions  and  practice,  in  the 
medical  art*  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  nor  is  there 
almoft  any  difeafe  or  medical  fubject  then  known  of 
which  he  has  not  treated  in  one  or  other  of  his  writings. 
Of  his  language  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
the  Latin  is  at  lcaft  as  pure  as  is  generally  found  among 
medical  writers,  and  that  his  ftyle  is  plain  and  perfpt- 
cuous,  and  fometimcs  even  elegant. 

LIDFORD,  a  village  of  Devon  (hire  in  England, 
fituated  on  the  river  Lid,  two  or  three  miles  eaft  of 
Brent  Tor,  was  formerly  a  famous  town,  with  a  caftlc, 
which  -was  always  committed  to  men  of  quality,  and 
twice  fent  burgeffes  to  parliament.  It  was  fadly  (nat- 
tered by  the  Danes  in  997 ;  and  though  now  a  con- 
temptible village,  the  pari(h  may  for  lands  and  liberties 
compare  with  any  in  the  kingdom,  the  whole  forcft  of 
Darunore  being  in  the  verge  of  it.  The  river  here 
being  pent  up  at  the  bridge  with  rocks,  has  made  hfclf 
fo  deep  a  fall,  by  iu  continual  working,  that  paflcngera 
only  hear  the  noife  of  the  water  without  feeing  it. 

LIDKOPING,  a  town  of  Weft  Gothland  in  Swe- 
den, fcated  on  the  lake  Wenar,  in  E.  Long.  1 3.  40. 
N.  Lat.  58.  25. 

LIDNEY,  a  town  of  Gloucefterfhire  in  England, 
7 1  miles  from  London,  is  feated  on  the  weft  bank  of 
the  river  Severn,  and  has  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  with 
two  fairs  in  the  year.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
remains  of  a  large  Roman  encampment,  with  founda- 
tions of  many  ancient  buildings,  among  which  arc  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  hypocauft  of  an  oval  form,  and  Ro- 
man antiquities  and  coins  are  often  found  here  in  great 
number.  Mr  Bathurft  has  a  fine  feat  here  called  Syd- 
nrj-Park,  with  very  cxtenfive  woods  adjoining. 

LIE,  in  morals,  denotes  a  criminal  breach  of  ve- 
racity. —  Archdeacon  Paley,  in  treating  of  thu  fubject, 
obferves,  that  there  are  falfehoods  which  are  not  lies  ^ 
that  is,  which  are  not  criminal  1  and  there  arc  lies  which 
are  not  literally  and  directly  fidfe. 

I.  Cafes  of  the  firft  clafs  are  thofe,  1.  Where  no  one 
is  deceived :  as  for  inftancc  in  parables,  fables,  novels, 
jells,  talcs  to  create  mirth,  or  ludicrous  embeUiftimenta 
of  a  ftory,  in  which  the  declared  defign  of  the  fpeaker 
is  not  to  inform,  but  to  divert ;  compliments  in  the 
fubfeription  of  a  letter  ;  a  prifoner's  pleading  not  guil- . 
ty  (  an  advocate  afTcrting  the  juilice,  or  his  belief  of 
the  juflice,  of  his  client's  caufe.  In  fuch  inftances  no. 
confidence  is  dellroyed,  becaufc  none  was  repofed  ;  no 
promife  to  fpeak  the  truth  is  violated,  becaufe  none 
was  given  or  undcrftood  to  be  given.  2.  Where  the. 
perfon  you  fpeak  to  has  no  right  to  know  the  truth, 
or  more  properly  where  little  or  no  inconveniency  re- 
fults  from  the  want  of  confidence  in  fuch  cafes ;  as 
where  Vou  tell  a  falfehood  to  a  madman  for  his  own 
advantage  ;  to. a  robber  to  conceal  your  property  ;  to 
an  aflaftin  to  defeat  or  to  divert  him  from  hrs  purpofe.. 
It  is  upon  this  principle,  that,  by  the  laws  of  war^it 
it  allowed  to  deceive  an  enemy  by  feints,  faife  colours, 
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fpies,  falfc  intelligence,  and  the  k'ke;  but,  by  no  means,    fees  held 
in  treaties,  truces,  lignals  of  capitulation,  or  furrender: 
and  the  difference  is,  that  the  former  fuppofe  hoftili- 
ties  to  continue,  the  latter  are  calculated  to  terminate 
or  fufpend  them. 

Many  people  indulge  in  ferious  difcourfe  a  habit  of 
fiction  and  exaggeration,  in  the  accounts  they  give  of 
thcmfelves,  of  their  acquaintance,  or  of  the  extraordi- 
nary things  which  they  have  fern  or  heard ;  and  fo 
long  as  the  facts  they  relate  arc  indifferent,  and  their 
narratives  though  falfe  are  inoffeniive,  it  may  fecm  a 
f  iperftitious  regard  to  truth  to  cenfure  them  merely 
for  truth's  fake.  Yet  the  practice  ought  to  be  check- 
ed :  for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  almoft  impofLble  to 
pronounce  beforehand,  with  certaiaty,  concerning  any 
he,  that  it  is  inofTenfive  ;  or  to  fay  what  ill  confe- 
quenccs  may  refult  from  a  lie  apparently  inofTenfive  : 
And,  in  the  next  place,  the  habit,  when  once  formed, 
is  eafily  extended  to  ferve  the  deligns  of  malice  or  in- 
tereft  ;  like  all  habits,  it  fprcads  indeed  of  itfelf.  Pious 
frauds,  as  they  are  improperly  enough  called,  pretend- 
cd  iofpirations,  forged  books,  counterfeit  miracles,  are 
impofitions  of  a  more  ferious  nature.  It  is  pofiiblc 
that  they  may  fometimes,  though  feldom,  have  been 
fct  up  and  encouraged  with  a  defign  to  do  good:  but 
the  good  they  aim  at  requires  that  the  belief  of  them 
fhould  be  perpetual,  which  is  hardly  pofiiblc ;  and  the 
detection  of  the  fraud  is  fure  to  difparage  the  credit 
of  all  pretentions  of  the  fame  nature.  Chriftiantty  has 
fuffercd  more  injury  from  this  caufe  than  from  all  other 
caufes  put  together. 

II.  As  there  may  be  falfchoods  which  are  not  lies, 
fo  there  may  be  lies  without  literal  or  direct  falfchood. 
An  opening  is  always  left  for  this  fpecics  of  prevarica- 
tion, when  the  literal  and  grammatical  fignification  of 
a  fentence  is  different  from  the  popular  and  cullomary 
meaning.  It  is  the  wilful  deceit  that  makes  the  lie ; 
and  we  wilfully  deceive,  when  our  exprellions  are  not 
true,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  believe  the  hearer  ap- 
prehends them.  Befides,  it  is  abfurd  to  contend  for 
any  fenfe  of  words,  in  oppofition  to  ufage  ;  for  all 
fenfes  of  all  words  are  founded  upon  ufagr,  and  upon 
nothing  elfe.  Or  a  man  may  aft  a  lie  ;  as  by  pointing 
his  finger  in  a  wrung  direction,  when  a  traveller  in- 
quires of  him  his  road  ;  or  when  a  tradefman  fhuts  up 
kis  windows,  to  induce  his  creditors  to  believe  that  he 
is  abroad  :  for  to  aO  moral  purpofes,  and  therefore  as 
to  veracity,  fpeech  and  action  arc  the  fame ;  fpecch 
being  only  a  mode  of  action. 

LIECHTENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Franconia  and  margravate  of  Anfpach,  fubject 
to  Nurenburg.   £.  Long.  9.  5.  N.  Lat.  48. 43. 

LIEGE  {Ligiui,)  in  law,  properly  fignifies  a  vat- 
fal,  who  holds  a  kind  of  fee,  that  binds  him  in  a  clo» 
fcr  obligation  to  his  lord  than  other  people. 

The  term  fcetns  to  be  derived  from  the  French  tier 
*«  to  bind  ;"  on  account  of  a  ceremony  ufed  in  render- 
ing faith  or  homage :  which  was  by  locking  the  vaflal 's 
thumb  or  his  hand  in  that  of  the  lord,  to  (how  that 
he  was  fail  bound  by  his  oath  of  fidelity.  Cujas, 
Vigenere,  and  Bignon,  choofe  rather  to  derive  the 
word  from  the  fame  fource  with  leud'u  or  leodi,  "  loy- 
al, faithful."  But  Du  Cange  falls  in  with  the  opi- 
nion of  thofe  who  derive  it  from  iiti,  a  kind  of  vafl'als, 
fo  firajy  attached  to  their  lord,  on  account  of  lands  or 
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f  him,  that  they  were  obliged  to  do  him  all 
manner  of  fcrvice,  as  if  they  were  his  uomeftics.  He 
adds,  tliis  was  formerly  called  litgium  fervitium,  and  the 
perfon  iitge.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  ufed.  Leg. 
Edw.  cap.  J  9.  Judti  j  'ub  tutela  regit  ligea  dtUnt  ejfe ; 
that  is,  wholly  under  his  protection. 


L'iejre. 


lomage,  the  vaflnl  \ 
lord  towards  all,  and  again  ft  alj 
In  which  fenfe,  the  word  was 
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excepting  hi*  father, 
ufed  in  oppolitiou  to 
fimple  homage  ;  which  laft  only  obliged  the  valfal  to  pay 


the  rights  aud  accuflomed  dues  to  his  lord  ;  and  not  to 
bear  arms  again  11  the  emperor,  prince,  or  other  fupe- 
rior  lord  :  fo  that  a  liege  man  was  a  perfon  wholly  de- 
voted to  his  lord,  and  -  entirely  under  his  command. 
Omit  tint,  He.  Rrginaldut,  rex  Jnfularum,  J'alutem.  Seiatit 
quod  lievtni  A»ms  ligeut  domini  regis  jlitgli*  Jobannut  contra 
omntt  MorlaJej,  quamdiu  vixero  ;  (sf  itule  ei  JUditatem  &  fa- 
cr amentum  prtjhti,  l£c.    MS.  penes  W.  Dtigdale. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  there  were  formerly  two 
kinds  of  liege  homage :  the  one,  by  which  the  vaflal 
was  obliged  to  ferve  his  lord,  again fl  all,  without  ex- 
ception even  of  his  fovcreign  ;  the  other,  by  which  he 
was  to  ferve  him  again  ft  all,  except  fuch  other  lords  as 
he  had  formerly  owed  liege  homage  to. 

In  our  old  ftatutc*  lieges,  and  liege  people,  are 
terms  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  king's  fubjecls  ;  aa 
being  %/,  iigt,  or  /igati,  obliged  to  pay  allegiance  to 
him;  8  Henry  VI.  14  Hen.  VIII.  &c.  though  pri- 
vate pcrfons  had  their  lieges  too.  Remjldut,  Dei  gra- 
ta, abbat  Ramefi*,  prtfofito  is'  iiominibut  de  Branceftrt% 
id  onxmbut  vie'mit  Francit  &  Angtu,  falvlem.  Seiatit 
me  dedtffe  terram  Ulfe,  in  depedene  {hodte  depedale)  hu'ic 
Bofe!inot  fcjf  vxori  (jut  Mfnui—ta  condition*  quod  ejfetii 
Jtnt  homines  liget.    Lib.  Ramef. 

LiBGS'Peuflie,  in  Scots  law,  is  oppofed  to  death- 
bed \  and  fignifies  a  perfon's  enjoying  that  ftate  of 
health  in  which  only  he  can  difpofe  of  his  property  at 
plcafure. 

LIEGE,  a  bifhopric  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia  ;  bounded  to  the  north  by  Brabant,  to  the 
fouth  by  Champagne  and  Luxemberg,  to  the  call  by 
Limburg  and  Jubcrs,  and  to  the  weft  by  Brabant, 
Namur,  and  Hainault.  It  is  very  unequal  both  in 
length  and  breadth ;  the  former  being,  in  fume  place* 
above  90  miles,  in  others  not  half  fo  much  (  and  the 
latter  in  fome  places  45,  in  others  hardly  25.  The 
air  here  is  very  temperate ;  and  the  foil  fruitful  in 
corn,  wine,  wood,  and  pafture.  Here  alfo  are  mines 
of  lead  and  iron,  pits  of  coaL  quarries  of  marble  and 
ftone,  and  fome  celebrated  mineral  waters,  as  thofe 
of  Spa  and  Chao-fontaine.  The  principal  rivers  are,  . 
the  Maes  and  Sambre.  The  manufactures  and  com- 
modities of  the  country  are  chiefly  beer,  arms,  nails, 
ferge,  leather,  with  the  products  we  have  juft  men- 
tioned. The  ftate*  of  the  bifhopric  arc  compofed  of 
three  bodies;  the  firft  is  the  chapter  of  Liege;  the 
fecond,  the  nobility  of  the  country  ;  and  the  third,  the 
deputies  of  the  capital  and  the  other  towns.  The 
three  eftates  are  fcldom  called  together,  except  to 
raife  taxes  for  the  fervicc  of  the  province,  or  upon 
fome  particular  emergency  ;  but  there  is  a  committee 
of  the  ftates,  who  meet  thrice  a- week,  and  in  time  of 
war  daily.  They  are  always  about  the  prince-bifhop, 
to  make  remonftrances,  and  demand  the  redrefs  of 
grievances.    The  bifhop  is  fpiritual  and  temporal  lord 
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of  the  whole  •jountry ;  but,  as  I 
the  arehbilhop  of  Cologne.  He 


r>p,  14 


rajran 


ftylc-s  himfclf,  by  the 


grace  of  Gail,  b'tjhop  and  firinte  of  Liege,  duke  of  Boa- 

<t,  fount  of  /,ooz,  ffotrn,  kc. 


i(!on,  nwrquit  of  Franct 

His  arms  for  Liege  arc,  a  pillar  argent,  on  a  pede- 
ftal  of  the  fame,  with  a  crown  or,  in  a  field  ruby. 
In  t)ic  matricula  he  was  formerly  rated  at  50  horfe 
and  170  foot;  or  11  So  florins  monthly,  in  lieu  of 
them,  but  now  only  at  826.  An  abatement  of  one 
third  has  alfo  been  granted  of  the  ancient  afieffmcut 
to  the  chamber-court,  which  was  360  rix-<lollar$ 
fi2rkruitzcrs  fur  eaeli  term.  Here  arc  fcveral  col- 
leges  which  fit  at  Licgc,  for  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  the  deciiion  of  caufes,  civil,  criminal, 
fpiritual,  and  feudal,  and  of  fuch  alfo  at  relate  to  the 
Finances.  The  clnpter  conlifts  of  60  pcrfons,  who 
mull  either  prove  their  nobility  for  four  generations, 
both  by  father  and  mother,  before  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted :  or  if  they-  cannot  do  that,  muft  at  leaft  have 
been  doctors  or,  licentiates  of  divinity  for  feven  years, 
or,  of  law,  for  five  years,  in  fomc  famous  univcrfity. 
The  bifliopric  is  very  populous  and  extrnfive,  contain- 
ing 1  500  parilhcs,  in  which  arc  24  walled  towns,  be- 
llies other*,  52  baronies,  befides  counties  and  fcignio- 
n'es,  1 7  abbey*  for  men,  who  moft  be  all  gentlemen, 
and  1 1  for  ladies,  exchifive  of  others. 

Liege,  the  capital  of  the  biftiipric  of  the  fame 
name,  ftands  upon  the  Maes,  in  a  fine  valley,  fur- 
rounded  with  woods  and  hills,  being  a  free  imperial 
city,  and  one  of  the  Urged  and  moft  eminent  in  Europe. 
Though  it  is  100  miles  from  the  fta  by  water,  the 
Macs  is  navigable  up  to  it.  The  city  has  1 6  gates ; 
17  bridges,  fomc  of  them  very  hand  fomc  ;  154  ftrccts, 
many  of  them  flraight  and  broad  |  a  fine  epifcopal 
palace  ;  a  very  large  (lately  cathedral,  in  which,  bo- 
lides five  great  filvcr  coffers  full  of  reliqucs,  arc  fcveral 
lilvcr  ftatuc*  of  faint*,  and  a  St  George  on  horfeback 
of  mafly  gold,  prefetitcd  to  the  cathedral  by  Charles 
the  Bold,  by  way  of  atonement  for  ufing  the  inhabi- 
tants cruelly  in  the  year  1468.  Of  the  other  churches, 
that  of  St  Paul  is  the  moft  remarkable,  both  -for  its 
Itructure  and  fine  ornaments  in  painting  and  marble. 
The  city  i6  will  fortified,  and  there  are  alfo  two 
caltlcs  on  the  mountain  of  the  Holy  Waiburg  for  its 
defence.  Be  fides  a  great  number  of  other  convents  of 
both  fexes,  here  is  a  college  of  Englilh  Jefuits,  found- 
ed in  the  year  1616,  and  a  fine  nunnery  of  Englifh 
ladies.  Indeed,  churches,  convents,  and  other  rcli- 
ior.3  foundations,  take  up  the  greater  part  of  it. 
reader,  therefore,  no  doubt,  will  take  it  frtr 
granted,  that  it  is  a  moft  bleflcd,  holy,  and  happy 
■city.  But  however  it  may  fare  with  the  profane,  un- 
hallowed laity,  it  is  crrtainly  the  psradife  of  priefts, 
as  it  is  exprefsly  called,  by  way  of  eminence.  It  is 
divided  into  the  old  ard  new,  or  the  upper  and  lower ; 
and  the  latter  again  into  the  ifland,  and  the  quarter 
beyond  the  Macs.  The  houfes  are  high,  and  built 
-of  bluifti  marble.  In  the  town  and  fuburbs  are  1 2 
public  places  or  fquares,  10  hofpitals,  a  beguin-houfe, 
and  two  fine  keys,  planted  with  fcveral  rows  of  trees, 
for  the  burghers  to  take  the  air  ;  but  a  great  part  of 
that  within  the  wall*  is  taken  up  with  orchards  and 
vineyards.  The  manufactures  of  this  city  arc  arms, 
wails,  leather,  ferge,  and  beer.  In  St  William's 
<onvent,  without  the  citv,  is  the  tomb  ©/  the 
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to  Englilh  traveller  Sir  John  Mandevutr,  with  an  i*» 
fcription  in  barbarous  French,  rcquefting  thofe  who 
read  it  to  pray  for  his  foul.  Near  it  art  kept  the 
(addle,  fpurs,  and  knife,  that  he  made  ufe  of  in  his 
travels.  After  having  feen  moft  of  the  cities  of  any 
note  in  the  world,  he  made  choice  of  this  to  fpend  the 
eve  of  hia  life  in.  A  little  way  from  the  city,  on  the 
other  fide  the  Macs,  (lands  the  epifcopal  palace  of 
Seraing,  in  which  the  bifhops  generally  rcfide  during 
the  fuinmcr.  The  latitude  of  this  city  is  50.  36.  N.  and 
the  longitbdc  5.  40.  E. 

Some  difturbances  took  place  here  in  the  year  1 789, 
in  confequence  of  certain  ditputcs  that  had  arifen  be- 
tween the  princc-bifhop  and  the  inhabitants.  The  latter 
hiving  demanded  certain  privileges,  which  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  grant,  they  toVk  up  arms,  and  compelled 
him  and  his  chapter  to  comply  with  their  requcft.  The 
prince,  together  with  many  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and 
citizens,  alarmed  by  this  commotion,  and  dreading  the 
confequences  of  popular  fury,  which  when  once  roufed, 
feldom  knows  any  bounds,  fought  fafcty  by  a  voluntary 
exile.  They  then  appealed  to  the  imperial  chamber ; 
and  this  tribunal,  inftead  of  acting  the  part  of  arbiter, 
decided  as  a  fovcrcign,  and  ordered  the  circles  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  Wcftphalia  to  execute  the  fentence. 

Hie  king  of  Pruftla,  at  whofc  court  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  infurrcction  had  rcfided,  and  who  wiflied  to  gain 
a  party  at  Liege,  became  mediator ;  and  feemed  to  fa- 
vour the  Liegoife,  many  of  whofc  claims  were  juft, 
though  they  attempted  to  enforce  them  by  violence 
and  the  moll  illegal  Heps.  Intoxicated  with  this  pro- 
tection, the  people  of  Liege  treated  the  remonftrances 
of  their  bifhop,  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  directory  of  the  two  circles, 
with  the  utmoft  contempt ;  and  proceeded  fo  far  a* 
even  to  dethrone  their  prince,  by  appointing  a  regent 
in  the  pcrfon  of  a  French  prelate.  The  electoral  col- 
lege having  deliberated  on  the  bed  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  thefc  difturbances,  its  propofitions, though  mo» 
dined  by  M.  Dohm  the  Pruffian  plenipotentiary,  made 
the  infiirgents  break  out  into  open  fedition.  Deluded  by 


their  leaders,  they  gave  themfelves  up  every  day  to 
exccTes ;  the  eftcAs  of  the  citirens  were  expofed  t« 
pillage,  and  their  pcrfons  to  infult.  The  king  of 
Pruflia,  who  was  defirous  to  bring  matters  to  an  ac- 
commodation, and  not  to  inftigate  the  Liegoife  t« 
become  independent,  finding  that  the  efforts  of  his 
minifter  were  not  attended  with  the  defired  fuccefs, 
fccmccd  unwilling  to  interfere  any  farther  in  an  affair 
which  might  have  led  him  into  a  quarrel  with  the  em- 
pire. The  executive  troops,  at  the  fame  time,  re- 
mained aim  oft  in  a  ftatc  of  inactivity ;  and  feemed  ra- 
ther to  guard  the  frontiers  of  this  pcttv  ftate,  than  to 
make  any  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  Neither 
this  conduct,  however,  nor  the  exhortations  of  Pruffta, 
added  to  the  moral  certainty  of  their  being  foon  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  their  arms,  made  any  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  malecontcnts.  They  declared  openly, 
in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  that  they  would  cither  con- 
quer or  die  ;  and  they  perfifted  in  this  refolutiun,  while 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  public  revenues, 
were  going  daily  to  decay. 

Having  at  length  openly  attacked  the  executive 
forces  without  the  territories  of  their  city,  the  empe- 
ror could  no  longer  remain  tm  indifferent  fpeftator.  It 
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I>(Ci  was  now  full  time  to  pot  a  period  to  that  madnefs  to  born  at  Leyden  in  1607.  He  difcovered  an  early  in- 
jjl^  which  the  people  had  abandoned  themfclvei ;  and  to  cli nation  for  Uie  art*,  and  was  the  difciplc  firfl  of  Jori$ 
t  accomplilh  tbi»  in  an  effectual  manner,  the  imperial  ran  Schootcn,  and  afterward*  of  Peter  Laftman.  He 
chamber  at  Wetzlar  requefted  the  emperor,  as  a  mem-  excelled  principally  in  painting  portrait*;  but  he  alfoexe- 
ber  of  the  ancient  circle  of  Burgundy,  to  execute  its  cutcd  feveral  hiflorical  fubjeets  with  great  fuccef*.  He 
order*  refpetling  this  object.  In  confequcoce  of  thi*  came  over  into  England,  where  he  rcfided  three  year*, 
meafure,  Baron  Ahinzi,  who  commanded  a  body  of  and  painted  the  portrait*  of  Charle*  I.  the  queen,  the 
Auftrians  cantoned  in  Limburgh  and  the  confine*  of  prince  of  Wale*,  and  feveral  of  the  nobility ;  after 
Brabant,  notified,  by  order  of  Marfhal  Bender,  to 
the  Rates  and  municipality  of  Liege,  that  the  em- 
peror intended  t\>  fend  troop*  into  their  city  and  terri- 
tories, for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  tranquillity  and 
good  order.  The  Hate*  had  already  been  informed  of 
this  refolution  by  their  agent  at  Wetzlar.  They  there- 
fore wrote  to  Marfhal  Bender,  to  aflurc  him  of  the 


refpectful  confidence  which  they  placed  in  the  juflice 
and  magnanimity  of  the  emperor,  and  to  rcqueft  that 
the  Auftrian  troops  might  enter  alone,  without  tbofc 
of  the  electors  ;  and  that  they  might  be  confined  to  occu- 
py the  gate*  and  the  fuburbs  only.  To  thi*  letter,  which 
wa»  carried  to  Bruffels  by  a  deputation  of  the  Rates, 
Marfhal  Bender  returned  a  very  fatisfaiftory  anfwer,  re- 
lating to  the  difpofition  of  the  electoral  troop* :  but 
Baron  Alvinzi,  in  a  note  which  he  wrote  to  the  Rate*, 
infiRed  among  other  article*,  that  all  the  citizens  fhoidd 
throw  down  their  arm*  ;  that  proper  accommodation* 
mould  be  prepared  for  the  officers  and  men  ;  that  the 
warlike  flores,  collected  for  making  ref/flancc,  fliould 
be  removed  ;  and  that  cockades,-  and  every  other  di- 


which  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  met  with 
full  employment  for  hi*  pencil.  We  have  frvfral  etch- 
ings by  thi*  mafler,  which  arc  performed  in  a  flight, 
but  mafterly  manner.  The  chiaro  fcuro  is  very  fkil- 
fully  managed  in  them,  fo  a*  to  produce  a  moft  power- 
ful effect.  Hi*  flyle  of  etching  bear*  fome  rcfemhlanee 
to  that  of  Rembrandt  j  but  it  is  coarfer  in  general,  and 


lefs  finifhed. 

LIEOU-KIEOU,  the  name  of  certain  iflands  of 
Afia,  fubject  to  China  ;  but  hitherto  little  known  to 
geographer*,  who  have  been  fatisficd  with  marking 
their  cxiRcncc  and  latitude  in  their  chart*.  They, 
however,  form  a  powerful  and  extenfivc  empire,  the 
inhabitant*  of  which  are  civilized,  and  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  other  favage  nation*  difperfed 
throughout  the  ifland*  of  Afia.  Father  Gabil,  a  Je- 
fuit,  has  furnifhed  us  with  fome  interefting  details  re- 
flecting thefc  iflandcrs,  which  he  extracted  from  a 
Chinefe  relation,  publillicd  in  1721,  at  the  end  of  a 
voyage  that  was  undertaken  on  the  following  account. 
The  emperor_  Kang-hi  liaving  refolvcd,  in  1719,  t«i 


fHnctirc  mark  of  the  like  kind,  mould  be  laid  afide  be-  fend  an  ambafTador  to  the  king  of  Lieou-kieou,  chofc 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  troop*.  However  hu-  for  thi*  purpofe  one  of  the  great  doctor*  of  the  em- 
miliating  thefe  preliminaries  might  be,  efpecially  that  pire,  named  Supao-Koang.  This  learned  man  depart- 
of  a  general  difarming,  the  Rate*  and  municipalities  ac-  ed  from  China  iu  1719,  and  returned  to  Peking  in 
quiefced  without  the  leaR  rcfervc ;  and  their  fubmiffion,  1 720,  where,  in  the  year  following,  he  caufed  a  rela- 
a»  fudden  a*  complete,  was  communicated  to  the  people, 
with  an  exhortation  to  follow  their  example. 

NotwithRanding  this  pacific  appearance,  two  day* 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Imperial  troops,  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  Liege,  flattering  themfelves,  perhaps, 
with  the  hopes  of  affi  Ranee  from  Pruffia,  aflured  the 
inhabitants  that  they  would  remain  unfhaken  in  their 
poft,  and  that  they  had  fworn  never  to  defcrt  thecaufe 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  AuRrian  troops,  to  the  number  of  6000, 
from  penetrating,  without  oppofrtion,  into  the  heart 
of  the  city  ;  where  they  occupied  every  poR ;  made 
the  citizens  lay  afide  their  arms,  uniforms,  and  cock- 
ades ;  and,  in  a  Angle  hour,  dethroned  fo  many  fove- 
reigns  of  a  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  municipal 
officers,  who,  two  days  before,  had  folemnly  prom  i led 
fuch  great  things,  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  and  re- 
tired either  to  France  or  Wcfel ;  while  the  ancient 
m»«pftracy,  which  had  been  expelled  in  the  month  of 
Au£itR  1 789,  was  provifionally  re-inflated  by  the  di- 
rectorial commiffioners. — The  decrees  of  the  imperial 
chamber  at  Wetzlar  have  fince  been  executed  in  their 
utmoR  extent.  The  ancient  magiRracy  and  the  privy- 
council  of  the  prince  bifhop  have  been  reRored  ;  and 
the  prince  himfclf  having  returned,  peace  and  good 
order  have  been  re-cftabliihcd. 

LIENTERY,  a  flux  of  the  belly,  in  which  the 
aliments  are  difchargrd*  as  they  are  fwallowed,  or  very 
little  altered  cither  in  colour  or  fubflancc.   See  (Indt* 
fubjoinedto)  Medicine. 
LIEVENS  (John  or  Jan),  a  celebrated  painter, 
Vot.X.  PartL 


tionof  hi*  voyage  to  be  publifhed  in  two  volume*.  It 
is  in  the  firfl  of  thefe  that  he  give*  an  accurate  and 
particular  defcription  of  the  ides  of  I.icou-kieou  ;  and 
what  he  relate*  appear*  to  be  worthy  of  the  greater  credit, 
beraufe,  being  on  the  fpot,  he  examined,  a*  he  him- 
fclf fays,  according  to  the  order*  of  the  emperor,  what- 
ever he  found  curious  or  intcrcfling,  reflecting  the  num- 
ber, fituation,  and  productions  of  thefc  ifles ;  as  alfo 
the  hiflory,  religion,  manners;  and  cuflotm  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  them. 

Thefe  ifles,  fituated  between  Corea,  Formofa,  and 
Japan,  are  in  number  36.  The  principal  and  largclt 
is  called  Litvu-i'uou  ;  the  reft  have  each  a  particular  de- 
nomination. The  largeft  ifland  extends  from  north  to 
fouth  almoR  440  lys,  and  1 10  or  1 30  from  eaft  to  weft  ; 
but  on  the  fouth  fide,  the  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  is 
not  too  lys.  The  fouth-caft  part  of  the  ifland,  where 
the  court  refldes,  is  called  Cbtouti ;  and  it  is  there  that 
Kint-ching,  the  capital  city,  is  fituatci].  The  king  a 
palace,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  tojr  league*  in  circum- 
ference, is  built  on  a  neiglihouri:ig  mountain.  It  has 
four  gates,  which  correlpond  to  the  four  cardinal  point-. ; 
and  that  which  fronts  the  weft  forms  the  grand  entry. 
The  view  which  this  palace  commands  is  moil  cxtentive 
and  delightful ;  it  reache*  as  far  a*  the  port  of  Napa- 
kiang,  at  the  diitancc  of  ten  lys,  to  the  city  of  Kint- 
ching,  and  to  a  great  number  of  other  cities,  towr.>, 
village*,  palaces,  temples,  monaflcries,  pardens,  find 
plcalure-houfcs.  It  llands  in  longitude  146  26  ea  t, 
and  in  latitude  26'  2'  north. 

If  we  believe  thefc  iflanders,  Uie  origin  of  tlu  i:  t  m- 
E  pire 
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pire  1*1  loft  in  the  remotcft  antiquity.  They  reckon  up 
25  fuccefEve  dynaftics,  the  duration  of  which  form*  a 
period  of  more  than  1 8,000  yean.  It  would  be  ufe- 
lefs  to  employ  a  finglc  moment  in  pointing  out  the  ab- 
furdity  of  thefe  pretentions.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  the  exifttnee  of  the  country  called  Luou-k'uou  was 
not  known  in  China  before  die  year  605  of  the  Chri- 
flian  xra.  It  was  in  the  couric  of  that  year,  that  one  of 
the  emperors  of  the  dynaily  of  Soui,  having  heard  of 
thefe  iile#,  was  detirom  of  knowing  their  fituation. 
This  prince  at  tirit  fent  fomc  Chincfe  thither  ;  but 
their  expedition  proved  fruitlcfs,  as  the  want  of  inter- 
preters prevented  them  from  acquiring  that  knowledge 
which  was  the  object  of  their  voyage.  They  only 
brought  ionic  of  the  il'andcrs  with  t1irm  to  .Si^an-fou, 
the  capital  of  the  province  uf  CLcn-fi,  which  was  the 
ufual  refidcncc  of  the  cmpcrori  of  \\\<:  dynaily  of  Soui. 
It  fortunately  happened,  that  an  embafi'ador  of  the  king 
of  Japan  was  then  at  court.  This  ambaflador  and 
hit  attendants  immediately  knew  the  Hungers  to  be  na- 


■y 


1  poke 


of  thefe  ifles 


live*  of  Lieou-kieou  ;  but  t 

of  a  miferablc  and  wretched  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  never  been  civilized.  The  emperor  of  China 
afterwards  learned,  that  the  principal  ifland  lay  to  the 
rail  of  a  city  called  at  prefent  Foirichttm-fott,  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fo-kicn  ;  and  that,  in  a 
paflagc  of  tive  day*,  one  might  reach  the  large  ifland 
where  the  king  kept  his  court. 

On  this  information,  the  emperor  Yang-ti  fent  fkfl- 
ful  men,  accompanied  by  interpreters,  to  fummon  the 
prince  to  do  homage  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  to 
pay  him  tribute.  'l*his  propofal  was  very  ill  received. 
The  king  of  Lieou-kieou  fent  back  the  Chincfe,  telling 
them,  flcrnly,  that  he  acknowledged  no  prince  to  be 
his  fuperior.  This  anfwer  irritated  the  emperor,  who, 
to  obtain  revenge,  caufed  a  fleet  to  be  immediately 
•quipped  in  Fo-kien,  in  which  he  cmhnrkfd  1 0,000 
men.  This  fleet  fet  fail,  and  arrived  in  fafety  at  the 
port  of  Napa-kiang.  The  army,  in  fpitc  of  every  eflFort 
made  by  the  natives,  landed  on  the  ifland ;  and  the 
king,  who  liad  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to 
•ppofe  the  enemy,  having  fallen  in  battle,  the  Chinefe 
pillaged,  facked,  and  burnt  the  royal  city,  made  more 
than  50CO  (laves,  and  returned  to  China. 

The  emperors  of  the  dynafly  of  Tang,  thofe  of  the 
ILort  dynaities  that  followed,  and  thofe  of  the  dynafty 
•f  Song,  although  they  were  fully  informed  of  every 
thing  rtfpecting  the  Lieou-kieou  ifles,  made  no  attempts 
to  render  them  tributary.  In  1291,  Chi-tfou,  cmpc. 
cor  of  the  dynafty  of  Yven,  was  defirons  of  reviving  the 
prctcrfton*  of  his  predeccflbrs.  He  fitted  out  a  fleet 
Ait  fubdue  thefc  illands  ;  but  fchemes  of  conqueft  "had 
/  become  difagTo-able  to  the  Chinefe,  fince  the  difaftcr 
that  befel  their  army  in  an  expedition  againft  Japan. 
The  fleet  of  Chi-tfou  went  no  farther  than  the  ifles  of 
Pong-hoti,  and  the  we  Hero  coafl  of  Formofa,  from 
whence,  under  divers  pretences,  they  returned  to  the 
ports  of  Fo-kien. 

It  was  only  in  1372,  under  the  reign  of  Hong-vou, 
founder  of  the  dynaily  of  Ming,  that  thefe  idands  fub- 
mitted  voluntarily  to  the  Chinefe  government.  Hong- 
vou  had  fent  one  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  to  Tfay- 
tou,  who  was  then  reigning  at  Lieou-kieou,  to  inform 
him.  of  his  «cccn~io>i  to  the  throne.  The  Chinefe  noble- 
taau  had  received  particular  inilructions  refpeding  this 


commiffioa,  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  of  it  witH  all  the 
prudence  and  addrefs  of  an  able  minifter.  In  a  private 
audience  which  he  had  with  Tfay-tou,  he  exhorted 
this  prince  to  declare  himfelf  a  tributary  of  the  empire, 
and  laid  before  him  the  advantages  he  would  derive 
from  this  ftep.  His  reafoning,  fupported  by  the  pow- 
er of  his  natural  eloquence,  made  fo  much  Hnpreffiun 
on  the  mind  of  Tfay-tou,  that  he  embraced  the  propo- 
fal made  him,  and  fent  immediately  to  the  emperor  to 
demand  the  inveftiture  of  his  Hates. 

Hong-vou  received  his  envoys  in  a  n»agnificcnt  man- 
ner, and  loaded  them  with  prefents.  He  folemnly  de- 
claied  Tiay-tou  a  vatTal  of  the  empire  ;  and,  after  ha- 
ving received  his  firlt  tribute  (which  confided  in  valu- 
able rtorfes,  aromatic  wood,  iulphur,  copper,  tin,  5fc. ) 
he  fent  to  this  prince  a  golden  le  d,  and  confirmed  the 
choice  he  hid  made  of  one  of  his  fons  for  fiicccflbr. 
The  emperor  afterwards  fent  36  families,  alinoil  all 
from  the  province  of  Fo-kien  to  Lieou-kieou.  Tlay- 
tou  received  them,  affigned  them  lands  near  the  port  of 
Nspa-kiang,  and  appointed  certain  revenues  for  their 
ufe,  at  the  lame  time  that  Houg-vou  made  them  con- 
fiderable  remittances.  Thefe  families  firft  introduced 
into  Lieou-kieou  the  learned  language  of  the  Chinefe, 
the  ufe  of  their  characters,  and  the  ceremonies  practi- 
fed  in  China  in  honour  of  Confucius.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fons  of  feveral  of  the  grandees  of  the  court 
of  Tfay-tou  *,rcre  fent  to  Nan-king,  to  ftudy  Chinefe 
in  the  imperial  college,  where  they  were  treated  with 
diftmctton,  and  maintained  at  the  emperor's  expence*. 

The  ifles  of  Lieou-kieou  had  neither  iron  nor  por- 
celain. Hong-vou  fupplied  this  want ;  he  caufed  a 
great  number  of  utenfijs  of  iron  and  inflruments  to  be 
made,  which  he  fent  thither,  together  with  a  quantity 
of  porcelain  vefTcls.  Commerce,  navigation,  and  the 
arts  foon  brgan  to  flourifh.  Tbcfe  ifland ers  learned  to 
call  bells  for  their  temples,  to  manufacture  paper  and 
the  fineft  (luffs,  and  to  make  porcelain,  with  which 
they  had  been  ftipplicd  before  from  Japan. 

The  celebrated  revolution  which  placed  the  Tartar* 
on  the  imperial  throne  of  China,  produced  no  change 
in  the  conduct  of  the  kings  of  Lieou-kieou.  Chang- 
tche,  who  was  then  rcigirmg,  fent  cmbafladors  to  ac- 
knowledge Chun-tchi,  and  received  a  feal  from  him,  01s 
which  were  engraven  fome  Tartar  characters.  It  was 
then  fettled,  that  the  king  of  Lieou-kieou  fhould  pay 
his  tribute  only  every  two  years,  and  that  the  number 
of  pcrfons  in  the  train  of  his  envoys  (hould  not  exceed 

The  emperor  Kang-hi  fcemed  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  thefe  ifles  than  any  of  his  predecrflors.  He 
caufed  a  fupeib  palace  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  Coa- 
fucius,  and  a  college  where  he  maintained  maJtcrs  to 
teach  the  fcienccs  and  the  Chinefe  characters.  He  al- 
fo  inflituted  examinations  for  the  different  degrees  of 
the  literati.  He  ordained,  that  the  king  of  Lieou- 
kieou  fhould  never  feud  in  tribute  rofe-wood,  cloves, 
or  any  other  production  which  was  not  really  of  the 
growth  of  the  country  ;  but  that  he  (hould  fend  a 
fixed  quantity  of  fulphur,  copper,  tin,  (hells,  and  mo- 
ther of  pearl,  which  is  remarkably  pretty  in  thefe 
iilands.  He  permitted,  that,  Brides  the  ufual  tribute, 
he  might  prefent  him  horfe-furniturc,  piltol-cafcs,  and 
other  things  of  the  fame  kind,  which  thefe  illandcra 
arc  faid  to  manufacture  with  great  taile  and  neataefs. 

It 
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m  introduced  at  Licou-kieou  the  worfhip  of  Fo,  and 
the  principal  books  belonging  to  their  feet.  This 
worfhip  is  at  prcfent  the  eftablifhed  religion  both  of 
tbe  grandee*  and  of  the  people.  There  is  Hill  to  be 
feen  in  the  royal  city  a  magnificent  temple,  erected  in 
honour  of  another  idol  borrowed  from  the  Chiuefc, 
named  Tein-fey,  which  fignifirsff/f/W  queen  or  lady, 
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The  Utter  hare  agents,  who  refide  at  court.  l-8eat«4. 
There  are  alfo  particular  tribunals  for  civil  and  criminal  Li,t"tn"1t; 
matters  j  for  whatever  concerns  the  families  of  the  gran- 
dees and  princes  ;  for  the  affairs  of  religion  ;  for  in- 
fpectingthe  public  granaries,  king's  revenues,  duties  ; 
for  commerce,  manufactures,  civil  ceremonies,  and  for 
navigation,  public  edifices,  literature,  and  war. 

The  veffels  that  are  built  in  this  country  are  greatly 


Thefe  Wander*  do  not  make  promifes  or  fwcar  be.    valued  by  the  people  of  China  and  Japan.    In  thefe 

the  natives  go  not  only  from  one  ifland  to  another,  but 
alfo  to  China,  Tong-king,  Cochinchina,  Corca,  Nanga- 
za-ki,  Satfuma,  the  neighbouring  ides  and  to  Formofs^ 
where  they  difpofe  of  their  different  commodities.  Be- 
fides  thofc  articles  of  commerce  w  hich  their  manufac- 
turies  of  filk,  cotton,  paper,  arms,  copper  utenfils,  ice. 


fore  their  idols.  When  they  have  occafion  to  do  this, 
they  burn  perfumes,  prcfent  fniit9,  and  Hand  rcfpecl- 
fully  before  fome  Hone,  which  they  call  to  witnefs  the 
folemnity  of  their  engagements.  Numbers  of  flones 
arc  to  be  feen  in  the  courts  of  their  temples,  in  moll 
public  places,  and  upon  their  mountains,  which  are  en- 
tirely appropriated  to  this  purpofc.  They  have  alfo  furnifhthem,  they  alfo  export  mother  of  pearl,  tortoife 
among  them  women  confccratcd  for  the  worfhip  of   and  other  metis,  coral  and  whet-ftones,  which  are  in 


fpirils,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  great  influence  over 
thefe  beings.  They  vifit  the  ficfc,  diitribute  medi- 
cines, and  recite  prayers  for  their  recovery. 

They  refpedt  the  dead  as  much  as  the  Chinefc,  and 
they  arc  no  lefs  ceremonious  in  wearing  mourning  j 
but  their  funerals  are  neither  fo  pompous,  nor  attended 
with  fo  much  expence.  Their  coffins,  which  are  of  an 
hexagonal  or  octagonal  figure,  arc  three  or  four  feet 
high.  They  burn  the  flefh  of  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
and  preferve  only  the  bones.  They  neviT  offer  pro- 
■vifions  to  them  ;  they  are  contented  with  placing  lamps 
round  them,  and  burning  perfumes. 

Different  families  are  dillinguifhed  in  Eicou-kieou 


great  requeft  both  in  China  and  Japan. 

LIEUTAUD  (Dr  Jofcphj,  counfehV  of  flate  and 
firil  phyfician  at  the  court  of  France,  was  born  at  Aix 
in  Provence,  and  refided  principally  there  till  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  After  this  he  profe- 
cuted  his  rludie*  for  fome  years  at  Montpelier.  He 
returned  to  Aix,  where  he  foon  acquired  extenfive 
practice,  and  became  eminent  for  literary  abilities.  He 
refided  there  till  the  year  1 750,  when  he  was  invited 
to  act  as  phyfician  to  the  royal  infirmary  at  Vcr- 
faillcfi.  There  he  practifed  with  fuch  reputation  and 
fuccefs,  tliat  he  foon  arrived  at  the  head  of  his  pro. 


communicating  to  othei 


the  refult  of  his 


own  fhidies.  He  publifhed  many  valuable  works ;  a- 
mongft  which  the  following  may  be  accounted  the  moft 


remarkable.    I.  Eletntnia  VbiiologU.     2.  Precis 
Medteiae.     3.  Pratique  Prec'u  tie  It  Mature  Me 
4.  TJfait  Anatomiquc.      C.  SynvtJU 
MeJ.un*.    -    •">    ■     '    ■    ■  " 
Vcrfaillcs  in  1780,  aged 
LIEUTENANT, 


de  /a 
tie. 


UmverCt  Praxeot 
V.na  Auatuimco-Mti&ca.    He  died  at 


;8  years 


officer'  who 


fupplie* 
in 


feflion  ;  and  in  the  year  1774,  upou  the  death  of  M. 
by  funiamcs,  as  in  China  ;  but  a  man  and  a  woman  of  Scnae,  he  was  appointed  archiater.  His  extenfive  en* 
the  fame  furnamc  cannot  be  united  in  marriage.  The  gngements  in  practice  did  not  prevent  him  from  culti- 
king  is  not  permitted  to  marry  but  in  the  three  grand  fa-  vating  the  feience  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches,  and 
mi'.ies,  which  always  enjov  the  higheft  offices.  There  is  from  freely 
a  fourth,  of  equal  diftinetion  to  the  three  former  }  but 
neither  the  king  nor  the  princes  contract  any  alliances 
uith  this  family  ;  for  it  is  doubtful,  whether  it  be  not 
fprung  from  the  fame  (lem  as  the  royal  line. 

A  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  in  thefe  ifles.  Young 
men  and  young  women  enjoy  the  liberty  of  feeing  one 
another,  and  of  converting  together  ;  and  their  union  is 
always  in  cotifequence  of  their  own  choice.  The  wo- 
lntu  are  very  refcrved  ;  they  never  ufe  paint,  and  wear 
no  pendants  in  their  cars  ;  they  collect  their  hair  on  the 
top  of  their  heads  in  the  form  of  a  curl,  and  fix  it  in 
that  manner  by  means  of  long  pins  made  of  gold  or 
filver. 

Bcfidesthe  vafl  domains  which  the  king  poffefTcs,  he 
receives  the  produce  of  all  the  furphur,  copper,  and  tin- 
mints,  and  of  the  falt-pits,  together  with  what  arifes 
from  taxes.  From  thefe  revenues  he  pays  the  falaries 
of  the  mandarins  and  officers  of  hi*  court.  Thefe  fala- 
ries are  cftimatcd  at  a  certain  number  of  facks  of  rice  5 
but  under  this  name  is  comprehended  whatever  the  king 
gives  in  grain,  rice,  filk,  cloth,  Sec.  The  whole  is  va- 
lued according  to  the  price  of  the  facks  of  rice. 

There  are  here,  as  in  China,  nine  orders  of  manda- 
rins, who  are  diltinguilhed  by  the  cWourof  their  caps 


the 

place  and  difcharges  the  office  of  a  fuperior  in  his 
abfencc.  Of  thele,  fome  are  civil,  ns  the  lords  lieu- 
tenants of  kingdoms,  and  the  lords-lieutenants  of 
counties ;  and  others  are  military,  as  the  lieutenant* 
general,  lieutenant-colonel,  &c. 

Lord  J.nvTfNAHT  of  Ireland,  is  properly  a  viceroy  ; 
and  has  all  the  flate  and  grandeur  of  a  king  of  Eng- 
land, except  being  ferved  upon  the  knee.  He  has 
the  power  of  making  war  and  peace,  of  bcflowing  all 
the  offices  under  the  government,  of  dubbing  knights, 
and  of  pardoning  all  crimes  except  high  trcafon  ;  he 
alfo  calls  and  prorogues  the  parliament,  but  no  bill 
can  pafs  without  the  royal  affent.  He  is  afMed  in 
his  government  by  a  privy-council ;  and,  on  his  lea- 
ving the  kingdom,  he  appoints  the  lords  of  the  re- 
gency, who  govern  in  his  abfencc.  * 
or  by  their  girdles  and  cufhions.  Hie  greater  part- of  Lord  Ltf  vttKAs  rs  of  Counties,  are  officers,  who, 
the  titles  ot  thefe  mandarins  are  hereditary  in  their  upon  any  invafion  or  rebellion,  have  power  to  raifc 
families ;  but  there  are  fome  which  arc  only  bellowed  the  militia,  and  to  give  commiffions  to  colonels  and 
upon  merit.  In  the  royal  city  there  are  tribunals  eila-  other  officers,  to  arm  and  form  them  into  regiments, 
blifbed  for  managing  the  revenue  and  affairs  of  the  prin-  troops,  and  companies.  Under  the  lord-lieutenauts, 
and  of  all  the  others  which  arc  dependent    are  deputy-lieutenants,  who  have  the  fame  power ; 

E  a  thefe 
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untenant,  tbefc  are  cbofcn  by  the  lords-lieutenants,  out  of  the 
*  principal  gentlemen  of  each  county,  and  prefented  to 
the  king  for  bit  approbation. 

IsiivrwjNT-Cofotitl.    Sic  Colokel. 

/-.ifvTSMjtAT-GinemL    See  Gfnkkal. 

Lieutenant,  in  the  land-fervicc,  is  the  fecond 
eommiffioned  officer  in  every  company  of  both  font 
and  horfc,  and  next  to  the  captain,  and  who  takes  the 
command  upon  the  death  or  abfence  of  the  captain. 

Lin  rrsANT  of  Artilhry.  Each  company  of  ar- 
tillery hath  four;  I  firft  and  3  fecond  lieutenants. 
The  fir  It  lieutenant  hath  the  fame  detail  of  duty  with 
the  captain  ;  becaufc  in  his  abfence  he  commands  the 
company  :  he  is  to  fee  that  the  foldicrs  arc  clean  and 
■cat  ;  that  their  clothes,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  arc 
in  good  and  ferviceable  order  ;  and  to  watch  over  every 
thing  elfc  which  may  contribute  to  their  health.  He 
muft  give  attention  tt»  their  being  taught  the  exercifc, 
fee  them  punctually  paid,  their  melTcs  regularly  kept, 
and  to  vifit  them  in  the  hofpitals  when  lick.  He  muft 
rflift  at  all  parades,  &c.  He  ought  to  undcrflatid  the 
doctrine  of  projectiles  and  the  fcience  of  artillery,  with 
the  various  effects  of  gun-powder,  however  managed 
or  directed  ;  to  enable  him  to  conltruct  and  difpofe 
his  batteries  to  the  belt  advantage  ;  to  plant  his  can- 
non, mortars,  and  howitzers,  fo  as  to  produce  the 
greatefl  annoyance  to  an  enemy.  He  is  to  be  well 
ikilled  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places  ;  and 
to  be  couverfcuit  in  arithmetic,  mathematics,  mecha- 
nics, Sic. 

Second  LtfXTFtithT  in  tlx  /Irtiflcry,  is  the  fame  as 
an  enfign  in  an  infantry  regiment,  being  the  youngeft 
commifiiuncd  officer  in  the  company,  and  mull  alfift 
the  tirft  lieutenant  in  the  detail  of  the  company's  duty. 
His  other  qualifications  mould  be  equal  with  thofc  of 
the  firft  lieutenant. 

JsikVTKSAKV  of  afbip  of  War,  the  officer  next  in 
rank  and  power  to  the  captain,  in  whofc  abfence  he  is 
accordingly  charged  with  the  command  of  the  Ihip,  as 
alfo  the  execution  of  whatever  orders  he  may  have  re- 
ceived from  the  commander  relating  to  the  king's  fcr- 
vice. 

The  lieutenant  who  commands  the  watch  at  fca, 
keeps  a  Hit  of  all  the  officers  and  men  thereto  belong- 
ing, in  order  to  mufter  them  when  he  judges  it  expe- 
dient, and  report  to  the  captain  the  names  of  thofe  who 
are  abfent  from  their  duty.  During  the  night-watch, 
he  occafionally  vifits  the  lower  decks,  or  fends  thither 
a  careful  officer,  to  fee  that  the  proper  centincls  arc  at 
their  duty,  and  that  there  is  no  difordcr  amongft  the 
men  ;  no  tobacco  fmoked  between  decks,  nor  any  fire 
or  candles  burning  there,  except  the  lights  which  are 
in  lanthortis,  under  the  care  of  a  proper  watch,  on  par- 
titular  occafions.  He  is  expected  to  be  always  upon 
deck  in  his  watch,  as  well  to  give  the  neceffary  orders 
with  regard  to  trimming  the  fails  and  fuperintending  the 
navigation,  as  to  prevent  any  noife  or  confufion  ;  but 
he  is  never  to  change  the  (hip's  courfe  without  the  cap- 
tain's directions,  unlefs  to  avoid  an  immediate  dan- 
ger. 

The  lieutenant,  in  time  of  battle,  is  particularly  to 
fee  that  all  the  men  are  prtfent  at  their  quarters, 
where  tlicy  have  been  pievioufly  (lationcd  according 
to  the  regulations  made  by  the  captain.  He  orders 
and  exhorts  them  every  where  to  perform  their  duty  ; 
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and  acquaints  the  captain  at  all  other  times  of  the  mif-LSeutenasst, 
behaviour  of  any  perfon  in  the  /hip,  and  of  whatever  l'  fc'  . 
elfe  concerns  thv-  fervice  or  difeipline.  * 

The  youngeft  lieutenant  in  the  fhip,  who  is  alfo 
nyled  lieutenant  at  arm,  bcfid.'S  his  common  duty,  is 

Siarticulai'ly  ordered,  by  his  iaftructinns,  to  train  the 
eainen  to  the  ufe  of  fmall  arms,  and  frequently  to  ex- 
ercifc and  difeipline  them  therein.  Accordingly  hi* 
office,  in  time  of  battle,  is  chiefly  to  direct  and  attend 
them  ;  and  at  all  other  timet  to  have  a  due  regard  to 
the  prefcrvation  of  the  finall  arms  th;it  they  Ik-  not  loft 
or  embezzled,  and  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  in  good 
condition  for  fervice. 

LnvrxMANT-Iiffirmtd,  he  whofe  company  or  troop 
is  broke  or  difbanded,  but  continued  in  whole  or  half- 
pay,  and  Hill  preferves  his  right  of  feniority  and  rauk 
in  the  anny. 

LIFE,  is  peculiarly  ufed  to  denote  the  animated 
Mate  of  living  creatures,  or  the  time  that  the  union  of 
their  foul  and  body  h(ls. 

The  l'ro!',r.g<uiwi  of  Lira  is  made  by  Lord  Bacon  one 
of  the  three  branches  of  mcuiciiic  ;  the  other  two  re- 
lating to  the  prefcrvation  of  heiilth,  and  the  cure  of 
di feafes.    Sec  Medicine. 

The  theory  of  prolonging  life  he  numbers  among  the  • 
defidcrata.    Some  means  or  indications  that  feem  to 
lead  to  it,  he  lays  down  as  follow. 

Things  arc  preferved  in  two  manners;  cither  in  their 
identity,  or  by  reptrat ion.  In  their  id.-ntity ;  as  a  fly  or 
ant  in  amber  ;  a  flower,  or  fruit,  or  wood,  in  a  con- 
fervatory  of  fnow ;  a  dead  carcafe  in  balfams.  By 
reparation  ;  as  a  flame,  or  a  mechsnical  engine,  &c.  To 
atuin  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  both  thefe  methods 
muft  be  ufed.  And  hence,  according  to  him,  arifc 
three  intentions  for  the  prolongation  of  life  :  Retarda- 
tion of  confumption,  proper  reparation,  and  renovation 
of  what  begins  to  grow  old. 

Confumption  is  occafioned  by  two  kinds  of  depreda- 
tion ;  a  depredation  of  the  innate  fpirit,  and  a  depre- 
dation of  the  ambient  air.  Thefe  mry  be  each  pre- 
vented two  ways;  either  by  rendering  thofe  agents  lefs 
predatory,  or  by  rendering  the  pallivc  parts  (viz.  the 
juices  of  the  body)  lefs  liable  to  be  preyed  on.  The 
fpirit  will  be  rendered  lcf>  predatory,  if  cither  its  fub- 
ftance  be  condenfed,  as  by  the  ufe  of  opiates,  grief, 
Sec;  or  its  quantity  dirnimthed,  as  in  fpare  and  mo- 
nadic diets;  or  its  motion  calmed,  as  in  idlenefs  and 
tranquillity.  The  ambient  air  becomes  lefs  predators- , 
if  it  be  either  lefe  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  as  in 
cold  climates  in  caves,  mountains,  and  anchorets  cells  ; 
or  be  kept  off  from  the  body,  as  by  a  denfc  Ikin,  the 
feathers  of  birds,  and  the  ufe  of  oils  and  unguents  with- 
out aromatic*.  The  juices  of  the  body  arc  rendered 
lefs  liable  to  be  preyed  on,  cither  by  making  them, 
harder  or  more  moift  and  oily  :  harder,  as  by  a  coarfc 
Iharp  diet,  living  in  the  cold,  robuft  exercifes,  and  fome 
mineral  baths :  moifter,  as  by  the  ufe  of  fweet  foods, 
&c.  abftaining  from  faks  and  acids  ;  and  cfpccially  by 
fuch  a  mixture  of  drink  as  conGlls  wholly  of  fine  fub- 
tilc  particles,  without  any  acrimony  or  acidity. 

Reparation  is  performed  by  means  of  aliment ;  and 
alimentation  is  promoted  four  ways:  By  the  concoction 
of  the  vifecra,  fo  as  to  extrude  the  aliment :  By  exciting 
the  exterior  parts  to  the  attraction  of  the  aliment ;  as 
in  proper  cscrctfci  and  frications,  and  fome  unctioea 

and 
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L*.  and  bath* :  By  the  preparation  of  the  food  itfelf,  fo  at 
Uprvt.^  jt  jjmy  more  cafi]y  iiiflnuate  itfelf,  and  in  fome  meafurc 
anticipate  the  digeftion  ;  as  in  various  way*  of  dreffing 
meats,  mixing  drinks,  fermenting  breads,  and  reducing 
the  virtues  of  thefe  three  into  one  ;  By  promoting  the 
a«ft  of  affirailation  itfelf,  a*  in  feafonablc  flcep,  fome  ex- 
ternal application,  &c. 

The  renovation  of  what  begins  to  grow  old,  is  per- 
formed two  ways  :  By  the  intcneration  of  the  habit  of 
the  body  ;  as  in  the  ufe  of  emollients,  cmpladcrs,  unc- 
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Some  of  their  philofophers  pretend,  that  this  liga- 
ture may  be  effected  by  the  fhntting  of  a  lock,  the 
drawing  of  a  knot,  or  the  ilicking  of  a  knife  in  the  wail, 
at  the  point  of  time  wherein  the  pried  is  joining  a 
couple  together;  and  that  a  ligature,  thus  effected, 
may  be  diffolvcd,  by  the  fpoufe  s  urining  through  a 
ring.  This  piece  of  fupcrilition  is  fa  id  to  obtain  alio 
among  the  Chriftians  of  the  Ead. 

The  fame  author  tells  us,  that  during  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  in  Ruffia,  he  obferved  an  old  fellow  lurking 


twos,  &c.  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  do  not  extract  but  im-  behind  the  church-door,  and  mumbling  over  a  tiring 

prefs:  Or  by  purging  off  the  old  juices,  and  fubditu-  of  words;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  cutting  a  long  rod, 

ting  frelh  ones  ;  as  in  feafonable  evacuations  attenua-  which  he  held  under  his  arm,  into  piece? ;  which,  k 

ting  diets,  &c.  feems,  is  a  common  pra&ice  at  the  marriages  of  great 

The  fame  author  adds  thefe  three  axioms:  That  the  perfons,  and  done  with  defign  to  elude  and  counter - 

prolor.gation  of  life  is  to  be  expected,  rather  from  fome  work  any  other  pcrfon  that  might  poffibly  be  inducing 

dated  diets,  than  either  from  any  ordinary  regimen  or  the  ligature, 


any  extraordinary  medicines  ;  more  trom  operating  on 
the  fpiriis,  and  mollifying  the  parts,  than  from  the 
manner  of  feeding  (  and  this  mollifying  of  the  parts 
without  is  to  be  performed  by  ftibflantiaU,  impriments, 
and  occludenu.  See  Lo  n  c  e  v  i  t  v  . 
VtgttMt  Lim.  See  Plants. 
Lin-Rent,  in  Scots  law.  When  the  ufe  and  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fubjert  is  given  to  a  pcrfon  during  his  life, 
it  is  faid  to  belong  to  him  in  life-rent. 

LIGAMENT,  in  its  general  fenfe,  denotes  any 
thing  that  tie*  or  binds  one  part  to  another. 

Ligament,  in  anatomy,  a  ftrong  compact  fubdance, 
ferving  to  join  two  bones  together.  Sec  Anatomy, 
n  7. 

LIGARIUS  (Quintus),  a  Roman  proeonful  in 
Africa,  49  B.  C.  Taking  part  with  Pompey,  he  was 
forbid  by  Julius  Cxfar  to  return  to  Rome :  to  obtain 
bis  pardon,  Cicero  made  that  admired  oration  in  his 
defence  which  has  immortalized  the  memory  of  the 
client  with  that  of  his  celebrated  advocate. 

LIGATURE,  in  furge-ry,  is  a  cord,  band,  or 
firing;  or  the  binding  any  part  of  the  b  >dy  with  a 
cord,  band,  fillet,  &c.  whether  of  leather,  Unci,  or  ai;y 
other  matter, 


The  fecrct  of  inducing  a  ligature  ii  delivered  by 
the  fame  author,  as  he  was  taught  it  on  the  fpet  by 
one  of  their  adepts:  but  it  is  too  abfurd  and  obfeme 
to  deferve  being  tranferibed  here. 

M.  Marfhal  mentions  a  ridiculous  form  of  ligature, 
which  he  received  from  a  bramin  at  Indollat! :  "  If 
(fays  he)  the  little  worm  in  the  wood  !ukcrara  kara 
be  cut  into  two,  and  the  one  part  (lira  and  the  other 
not,  if  the  dirringpart  be  bruifed,  and  given  with  half 
a  beetle  to  a  man,  and  the  other  half  to  a  woman,  the 
charm  will  kerp  each  from  ever  having  to  do  with  any 
other  peifon."    Phil.  Tranf.  N  if>S. 

Licature,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  fignifies  a  tying 
or  binding  together  of  notes.  Hence  fyncopes 
are  often  called  li^nturet,  becaufe  they  are  made  bv 
the  ligature  of  many  notes.  There  is  another  fort 
of  ligatures  for  breves,  when  there  are  many  of  thefe 
on  different  lines,  or  on  different  fpaccs,  to  be  fung  to> 
one  fyllable. 

Ligatures,  among  printers,  are  types  confiding  of 
two  letters  or  characters  joined  together;  as  c>,  is\J\ 
Jlif-    The  old  editions  of  Greek  authors  are  extreme- 
ly full  of  ligatures  ;  the  ligatures  of  Stephens  are  by 
much  the  mod  beautiful. —  Some  editions  have  been 


Ligatures  are  ufed  to  extend  or  replace  bones  that    lately  printed  without  any  ligatures  at  all ;  and  there 
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are  broken  or  dillocated  ;  to  tie  the  patients  dowi 
lithotomy  and  amputations  ;  to  tic  upon  the  veins  in 
phlebotomy,  on  the  arteries  in  amputations,  or  in  large 
wounds;  to  fecure  the  fplints  that  are  applied  to  frac- 
tures; to  tic  up  the  precedes  of  the  rtritoneum  with 
the  fpermatic  vefftls  in  call  ration;  and,  lailly,  in  taking 
off  warts  or  other  excrefcences  by  ligature. 

Ligature,  is  slfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  kind  of  bondage 
or  fillet,  tied  round  the  neck,  arm,  leg,  or  ether  part 
of  the  bodies  of  men  or  beads,  to  divert  or  drive  off 
fome  difeafc,  accident,  &c. 

Ligature  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  date  of  impotency,  in 
lefpect  to  venery,  pretended  to  be  caufed  by  fome 
charm  or  witchcraft. 

Ksrmpfer  tells  of  an  uncommon  kind  of  ligature  or 
knotting,  in  ufe  cmong  the  pecple  of  Maffacar,  Java, 
Malaja,  Siam,  &c.    By  this  charm  or  fpcll,  a  man 

binds  up  a  woman,  and  a  woman  a  man,  fo  as  to  put  cafe,  we  ought  to  have  feen  as  well  111  the  night  as  in 
it  out  of  their  power  to  have  to  do  with  any  other  the  day.  The  opinion  was  therefore  qualified  by  Em- 
perfon  ;  the  man  being  thereby  rendered  impotent  to  p. docks  ar.dl'Lio;  who  maintained,  that  vifn.ii  vrn-i 
airy  other  woman,  and  all  other  men  impotent  w ith  occaiieccd  by  particles  continually  flying  off  from  the 
rtfpeA  to  the  woman.  Ih".;.ci.s  of  bwd-i.;.,  which  met  with  other"  proceeding 
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was  a  defign  to  explode  them  tjuite  out  t>f  printing. 
Had  this  fuccerrded,  the  lined  ancient  editio.is  would 
in  time  have  grown  ufelcft ;  and  the  reading  of  old 
Iiumufcripts  would  have  been  rendered  almoff  iinpvacti- 
cuble  to  the  learned  themfrtv^s. 

LIGHT,  ia  the  mod  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  figiulies  that  invifible  tthcrial  matter  which  makes 
objects  perceptible  to, our  fer»fe  of  feting.  Figurative- 
ly, it  is  alfo  ufed  for  whatever  conveys  inilriictioii  to 
oar  minds,  and  likewife  for  that  inilruclion  itfelf. 

The  nature  of  light  hath  lien  a  fuhject  of  fptcula-Oj.j 
tion  from  the  earlied  ages  of  philofophy.    Some  of  ul  the  li  lt 
thole  fird  didinguilhrd  by  the  appellation  of  philofo-  t  'ul.  lo- 
phers  even  doubted  whether  objects  became  viiible  by  f*'"'*t0* 
means  of  any  thing  proceeding  from  them,  or  from 
the  eye  of  the  fpcc/.ator.    The  fallacy  of  this  notion 
mull  very  foou  have  been  apparent,  btcaufe,  in  that 
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fro:ri  the  eye  j  h  it  Pythagoras  afcribed  It  folely  to 
the  particle*  proc  :edhv.{  from  the  external  objects  and 
entering  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Among  the  modern  philofophers  there  have  been 
two  celebrated  opinions,  */'=•  the  Cartefian  and  New- 
toman.  According  to  the  former,  light  in  an  invifible 
fluid  pre  Cent  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  but  which 
r<.qi.j\;  s  to  be  fet  in  inotiun  by  an  ignited  or  otherwife 
pvoperly  qualified  body  in  order  to  make  objects  vi- 
fible  to  us. — The  Newtonians  maintain,  that  light  is 
not  a  fluid  frr  hi  but  conlifls  of  a  vaft  number  of  ex- 
ceedingly fmatl  particle*  fhaken  otf  in  all  directions 
from  the  luminous  body  with  inconceivable  velocity 
by  a  repulfive  power ;  and  which  mod  probably  never 
return  again  to  the  body  from  which  they  were  emit- 
ted. Tiiefe  particles  are  aUb  faid  to  be  emitted  in 
right  lines  by  the  body  from  whence  they  proceed : 
and  this  rectilinear  direction  they  preferTC  until  they 
are  turned  out  of  their  original  path  by  the  attraction 
of  fome  other  body  near  which  they  pafs,  and  which 
is  called  infied'ttin  ;  by  paffing  through  a  medium  of 
different  denfity,  which  is  called  refrarfion,  or  by  be- 
ing thrown  obliquely  or  directly  forward  by  fome  body 
which  oppofe*  their  paffngc,  and  which  is  called  rr- 
(Jtf!ion  ;  or,  laltly,  till  they  are  totally  flopped  by  the 
fubflance  of  any  body  into  which  they  penetrate,  and 
which  is  called  their  exl'mB'ton.  A  fucceflion  of  thefe 
particles  following  one  another  in  an  exactly  flraight 
line  is  called  a  ray  of  /lyfjt ;  and  this  ray,  in  whatever 
manner  it  hath  its  direction  changed,  whether  by  re- 
fraction, reflection,  or  inflection,  always  preferves  its 
rectilinear  courfe;  neither  is  it  poGiblc  by  any  art  what- 
ever to  make  it  pafs  on  in  the  fegment  of  a  circle,  cl- 
lipfis,  or  other  curve  —  From  fome  obfervations  on  the 
eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellitcs,  and  alfo  on  the  aberration 
of  the  fixed  Rare,  it  appears  that  the  particles  of  light 
move  at  the  rate  of  little  lefs  than  200,000  miles  in  a 
fee 
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of  time.  See  AsTRONOMv-/«/frx. 
To  this  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  light  fe- 
veral  objections  have  been  made;  the  mofl  confiderable 
of  which  is,  That  in  this  cafe,  as  rays  of  light  arc  con- 
tinually pafhng  in  different  directions  from  every  vi- 
fible  point,  they  tnuft  neceflarily  interfere  with  and  de- 
ftroy  eacli  other  in  fuch  a  manner  as  entirely  to  con- 
found all  diftinct  perception  of  objects,  if  not  to  de- 
ft roy  the  fenfe  of  feeing  altogether ;  not  to  mention 
the  continual  w?ftc  of  fubflance  which  a  conltant  eniif- 
fion  of  particles  muft  occafion  in  tlie  luminous  body, 
and  which  fincc  the  creation  ought  to  have  greatly  di- 
minifhed  the  fun  and  flars,  as  well  asincreafed  the  bulk 
of  the  earth  and  planets  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  par- 
ticles of  light  abforbed  by  them  in  inch  a  long  period 
of  time. 

In  anfwer  to  this  objection,  Mr  Melville  gives  fome 
ingenious  illuflrations  concerning  the  extreme  fubtilty 
of  light,  or  the  fmallncfs  of  the  particles  of  which  it 
confitls,  and  of  which  few  perfons,  even  of  thofe  who 
admit  the  hypothefis,  have  any  idea.  He  oblerves, 
that  there  is  probably  no  phyhcal  point  in  the  vitiblc 
horizon  that  docs  not  fend  rays  to  every  other  point, 
unlets  where  opaque  bodies  intcrpofc.  Light,  in  its 
paiTage  from  one  fyflein  to  another,  often  panes  thro' 
torrents  of  light  iffuing  from  other  funs  and  fyftems, 
without  ever  interfering  or  being  diverted  in  its  'courfe, 
eithtr  by  it,  or  by  the  particles  of  that  elaftic  medium 


which  fome  phenomena  give  us  reafon  to  fnppofe  L'fht. 
arc  ditfufed  through  all  the  mundane  fpace.  To  ac-  """^ 
count  for  this  fact  and  others  frnilar  to  it,  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  particles  of  which  light  confilts  m-jft  be 
incomparably  rare,  even  when  they  are  the  mofl  drnfe; 
that  is,  that  the  femidiameters  of  the  two  tiearefl  par- 
ticles, in  the  fame  or  in  different  beams,  foon  after 
their  eniiffion,  are  incomparably  left  than  their  diftance 
from  one  another.  This  difficulty  concerning  the  non- 
interlerc-ice  of  the  particles  of  light  it>  not  folvcd,  su 
he  obfuvts,  by  fuppofing  with  Mr  Bofcovieh  and 
othe!^,  that  each  particle  is  endued  with  an  infuper- 
able  impuhive  force;  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  their  fpherea 
of  impuhiuii  would  even  be  more  li:vl*I to  interfere,  and 
they  would  011  that  account  be  more  likely  to  diftirrb 
one  another.  £ 

The  difficulty,  according  to  Mr  Cinton,  will  nearly  ByMrCin- 
vanifh,  if  a  very  fmall  portion  of  time  be  allowed  be- tan. 
tween  the  cm  ilium  of  every  particle  and  the  next  that 
follows  in  the  fame  direction.  Srppofe,  for  inftance, 
that  one  lucid  point  of  the  fun's  fnrface  emits  1 50  par- 
ticks  in  a  fecund,  which  are  more  than  fufRcient  to 
give  continual  light  to  the  eye  without  the  lead  ap- 
pearance of  inUnniflion  ;  yet  llili  the  particles  of 
which  it  eonfifls,  will  on  account  of  their  great  velo- 
city be  more  than  1000  miles  behind  each  other,  and 
thereby  leave  room  enough  for  otliers  to  pafs  in  all  di- 
rections. 7 

In  order  to  determine  whether  light  really  confiils  F.xpe.i- 
of  particles  emitted  from  the  luminous  body,  or  only  in  «nent»  to 
the  vibrations  of  a  fubtile  fluid,  it  has  been  attempted  j'^'^0* 
to  lind  out  its  momentum,  or  the  force  with  w  hich  it  t,,ciitum»f 
moves.    The  firfl  who  fet  about  this  matter  with  any  light, 
tolerable  pretentions  to  accuracy  was  M.  Mairan.    O-  ' 
thers  indeed,  particularly  Hartfocker  and  Homberg, 
had  pretended,  that  in  certain  cafes  this  momentum 
was  very  perceptible  ;  but  M.  Mairan  proved,  that  the 
effects  mentioned  by  them  were  owing  to  cuiTtnts  of 
heated  air  produced  by  the  burning-glafles  ufed  in 
their  experiments,  or  to  fome  other  caufes  overlooked 
by  thefe  philwf'iphcrs.  To  decide  the  matter  therefore, 
if  poffible,  he  began  with  try  ing  the  effects  of  rays  col- 
lected by  lenfcs  of  four  and  fix  ir.ches  diameter,  and 
thrown  upon  the  needle  of  a  compuft;  but  the  rcfuli 
was  nothing  more  than  fome  tremulous  motion  from 
whence  he  could  diaw  no  conclufton.    After  this,  he 
and  Mr  du  Fay  constructed  a  kind  of  mill  of  copper, 
which  moved  with  an  exceeding  flight  impulh  ;  but 
though  they  threw  upon  it  the  focus  of  a  lens  of  (even 
or  tight  inches  diameter,  they  were  Hill  unable  to  draw 
any  concluflons  from  the  refidt. 

M.  Mairan  afterwards  procured  a  horizontal  wheel 
of  iron  three  inches  in  diameter,  having  fix  radii,  at 
the  extremity  of  each  of  which  whs  a  final!  wing  fixed 
obliquely.  The  axis  of  the  wheel,  which  wan  alfo  of 
iron,  was  fufpended  by  a  magnet.  The  wheel  and  the 
axis  together  did  not  weigh  more  than  30  grains;  but 
though  a  motion  was  given  to  this  wheel  when  the  fo- 
cus of  the  burning  glafs  was  thrown  upon  the  extre- 
mities of  the  radii,  yet  it  was  fo  irregular,  th?t  he  could 
not  but  conclude  th:'.t  it  was  occasioned  by  the  motion 
of  the  heated  air.  He  then  intended  to  have  made  hi* 
experiment  w  vnew,  but  he  concluded  that  it  was  un- 
ncccfTary.  For,  belides  the  difficulty  of  making  a  va- 
cuum, he  was  perfuaded  that  there  was  in  our  atmo- 
5  fphcre 
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(phot  a  thinner  medium  which  freely  penetrates  even  fo  mueh  from  the  vertical  pofition,  that 
lafs  itftlf,  the  exiftence  of  which  he  imagined  that  he 


9 

Mr 


guts  men,  tnc  exut.cn 

bad  futScicutly  proved  in  hia  trcatifc  on  tiie  aurora  bo- 
real i*.    See  yh'nnitA  Bar  tula,  n:  j. 

Mr  Michcll  fomc  ycara  ajjo  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  momentum  of  light  in  a  manner  Hill  more  ac- 
curate. The  tnftrunieut  he  made  ufc  of  for  thi?.  pur- 
pofe  confiftcd  of  it  very  thin  plate  of  copper,  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  fquare,  which  was  fallened  to  one 
end  of  a  (lender  harp lichord- wire  about  ten  inches  long. 
To  the  middle  of  this  was  fixed  an  agate  cap,  fuch  as 
Li  commonly  ufed  for  fmail  roarinerVtompaifes,  after 
the  manner  of  which  it  was  intended  to  turn  ;  and  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  was  a  middling  lized  (hot- 
earn,  a  counterpoife  to  the  copperplate.  The  jnllru- 
ment  had  alio  fixed  to  it  in  the  middle,  at  right  anglea 
to  the  length  of  the  wire,  and  in  an  horizontal  direc- 
tion, a  fnoil  bit  of  a  very  (lender  fewing-needle,  about 
oat-third  or  perhaps  half  an  inch  long,  which  was 
made  magnctical.  In  this  (late  the  whole  inllnimcnt 
might  weigh  about  10  grains.  It  was  placed  cn  a  very 
tharp-paintcd  needle,  on  which  the  agate  cap  turned 
e-tremcly  freely;  and  to  prevent  its  being  dittitrbed 
by  any  motion  of  the  air,  it  was  included  in  a  box,  the 
fid  and  front  of  which  were  of  glafs.  This  box  was 
about  12  inches  lung,  fix  or  feven  inches  deep,  and 
about  as  much  in  width;  the  needle  Handing  upright 
in  the  middle.    At  the  time  of  making  the  cxperu — 

nanner  that  a  line  c 


the  box  was  placed  in  fuch  a  manner 
from  the  fun  parted  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  it; 
and  the  inftrument  was  brought  to  range  in  the  lame 
direction  with  the  box,  by  means  of  the  magnetical  bit 
of  needle  above  mentioned,  and  a  magnet  properly  pla- 
ced on  the  out  fide,  which  would  retain  it,  though  with 
extremely  little  force,  in  any  fituation.    The  rays  of 
the  fun  were  now  thrown  upon  the  copperplate  above 
mentioned  from  a  concave  mirror  of  about  two  feet 
diameter,  which,  paflmg  through  the  front-glafs  of  the 
box,  were  collected  into  the  focus  of  the  mirror  upon 
the  copperplate.    In  confequeucc  of  this  the  plate  be- 
gan to  movr,  with  a  (low  motion  of  about  an  inch  in  a 
fecond  of  time,  till  it  had  moved  through  a  fpace  of 
about  two  inches  and  a  half,  when  it  llruck  againfl  the 
back  of  the  box.    The  mirror  being  removed,  the  in- 
■ftrurntQt  returned  to  its  former  fituation  by  means 
of  the  little  needle  and  magnet ;  and  the  rays  of  the 
fun  being  then  again  thrown  upon  it,  it  again  be- 
gan to  move,  and  Aruek  again  ft  the  back  of  the  box 
as  before ;  and  this  was  repeated  three  or  four  times 
with  the  fame  ficcrfs.— The  inftrument  was  then  placed 
the  contrary  way  in  the  box  to  that  in  which  it  liad 
been  placed  bcCrwe,  fo  that  the  end  to  which  the  cop- 
perplate was  affixed,  and  which  had  lain,  in  the  former 
experiment,  towards  the  right  hand,  now  lay  towards 
the  left  ;  and  the  rays  of  the  fun  being  again  thrown 
upon  it,  it  began  to  move  with  a  flow  motion,  and 
ftruck  againft  the  back  of  the  box  as  before  ;  and  this 
was  repeated  once  or  twice  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  Rut 
by  this  time  the  copperplate  began  to  be  fo  much  al- 
tered in  its  form,  by  the  extreme  heat  which  it  under- 
went in  each  experiment,  and  which  brought  it  nearly 
into  a  (late  of  fufion,  that  it  became  very  much  dent, 
and  the  more  fo  as  it  had  been  unwarily  fupportcd  by 
the  middle,  half  of  it  lying  above  and  half  below  the  wire 
to  which  it  was  fallened.    By  this  mean*  it  now  varied 


t  begin  to 

ad  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fail  of  a  windmill,  being 
impelled  by  the  ilream  of  heated  air  which  moved  e.p- 
vraids,  with  a  force  fuflicicnt  to  drive  it  in  oppofition 
to  the  impulfe  of  the  rays  of  light. 

"  If  we  impute  (lays  Dr  Pricillcy)  the  motion  pro-rv  I'm-H. 
duccd  in  the  above  experiment  to  the  impulfe  of  the  icy'«  enn- 
rays  of  light,  and  fuppufe  that  the  inftrument  weighed  ciufl,,,1» 
ten  grains,  and  acquired  a  velocity  of  one  inch  in  a 
fecond,  we  (hall  find  that  the  quantity  of  matter  con- 
tained »n  the  rays  falling  upon  the  inftrument  in  that 
time  amounted  to  no  more  than  one  twelve-hundredth- 
millionth  part  of  a  grain,  the  velocity  of  light  exceed- 
ing the  velocity  of  one  inch  in  a  fecond  in  the  pn>- 
portion  of  about  11,000,000,000  to  1.  Now  the  light 
in  the  above  experiment  was  collected  from  a  furface  • 
of  about  three  fquare  feet,  which  reflecting  only  about 
half  what  falls  upon  it,  the  quantity  of  matter  con- 
tained in  the  rays  of  the  fun  incident  upon  a  fquare 
foot  and  an  half  of  furface  in  one  fecond  of  time,  ought 
to  be  110  more  than  the  twelve-hundred-millionth  part 
of  a  grain,  or,  upon  one  fquare  foot  only,  the  cighteen- 
hundrcd-millionth  part  of  a  grain.    But  the  deniity  of 
the  rays  of  light  at  the  furface  of  the  fun  is  greater 
than  at  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of  45,00c  to  1  : 
there  ought,  therefore,  to  iflue  from  one  fquare  foot 
of  the  fun's  furface  in  one  fecond  of  time,  in  order  to 
fuppry  the  waile  by  light,  one  forty-thoufandth  part 
of  a  grain  of  matter  ;  thai  u,  a  Utile  more  than  two 
grains  in  a  day,  or  about  4,752,000  grains,  or  670 
pounds  avoirdupoife  nearly,  in  6000  years  ;  a  quantity 
which  would  have  fhortcucd  the  fun's  femidiameter  no 
more  than  about  ten  feet,  if  it  was  formed  of  the  den- 
fity  of  water  only."  (T 

The  Newtonians,  belldcs  the  anfwer  juft  now  given  0!jc<»ir.ns 
to  the  moil  formidable  objections  of  their  opponents,  <h» 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  impoflibilitv  of  liffht  be-  Vwelhn 
mg  a  vibration  in  any  fluid.    a;t  llaac,  in  his  I  nnci-g,,  |fMC 
pia,  demonftrates,  that  no  rectilinear  motion  can  be  Newton, 
propagated  among  the  particles  of  any  fluid  unlefs 
thefc  particles  lie  in  right  lines;  and  he  hath  alio  fhown, 
that  all  motion  propagated  through  a  fluid  diverge* 
from  a  rectilinear  progrefs  into  the  unmoved  (paces 
Hence  he  concludes,  "  a  prelTure  on  a  fluid  medium 
(i.  e.  a  motion  propagated  by  fuch  a  medium  beyond 
any  obftacle,  which  impedej  any  part  of  its  motion*, 
cannot  be  propagated  in  right  hues,  but  will  be  al- 
ways inflect-'.  £  and  diffufing  itlelf  every  way,  to  the 
quiefcent  medium  beyond  that  obftacle.    The  power 
of  gravity  tends  downwards  ;  but  the  prelTure  of  w;iVr 
riling  from  it  tends  every  way  with  an  equable  furte, 
and  is  propagated  with  equal  cafe,  and  equal  Hrength, 
in  curves,  as  in  ftraight  lines.    Waves,  on  the  furfucc 
of  the  water,  gliding  by  the  extremes  of  any  very  larga 
obltacje,  inflect  and  dilate  thrtnfclvrs,  dill  diffuting 
gradually,  into  the  quiefcent  watcT  'beyond  that  ob- 
ftacle.   The  waves,  pulfc,  or  vibrations  of  the  .in-, 
wherein  found  coniifts,  are  manifcllly  inflccttd,  th^.;ga 
not  fo  confiderably  as  the  waves  of  water  ;  and  iou;.ds 
air  propagated  with  equal  eaft,  through  crooked  tubes 
and  through  ftraight  lines;  bu»  li^ht  was  never  known 
to  move  in  any  curve,  nor  to  i.iricft  itfelf  ml whbnr.o."  Jf 
To  this  Mr  Rownmg  add,  another  proof.    "  Then  \\, 
Cartcfian  notion  of  light  (lays  he,         tut  that  it  Kwortf. 
is  propagated  from  luminous  bodies  by  the  cniiflion  of 
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*-'>;m.  frail]  particle*,  but  that  it  was  communicated  to  the 
organ  of  light  by  their  pre  dure  upon  the  materia  fub- 
ti/u,  with  which  they  fuppofed  the  univerfe  to  be  full. 
But,  ntvordr'ng  to  tbir.  hypothecs,  it  could  never  be 
dir!c  ;  K  eu'jfr,  wl.in  2  fiunl  full-nine  any  prcllurc,  if 
th.it  fluid  fills  all  the  fpaec  it  take*  up,  abfolutely, 
without  Irnvinjr  any  pores,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
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give  a  white  heat  to  glafs.  The  colour  of  the  ignited  Ligbt. 
matter,  according  to  our  author,  has  an  effeft  upon  "~~v 
the  colour  of  the  light  emitted-    Thus,  during  the  «» 
calcination  of  zinc,  the  calx  of  which  is  white,  a  litfhtfV,J0Ur..  , 
is  produced  larre  interior  in  beauty  to  that  01  the  iuntratter  fut>_ 
himfclf.    A  beautiful  green  is  communicated  by  the  nufcd  c>> 
green  calx  of  copper  to  the  flame  of  a  fire  into  which '>lvein. 'n_ 
fuppofed  materia  fubtilit,  then  that  prcflure  mud  nc-    it  is  thrown;  and  the  yellow  empyrcumatic  oil  'at0!'",^C^t,i"r 
cciVarrly  be  communicated  equally  and  inflanianewjly    which  tatlow  or  any  common  oil  is  converted  in  burning,  „f  U* 
to  every  part.    And  therefore,  whether  the  fun  were    communicates  a  part  of  its  own  colour  to  the  flame,  flame, 
above  or  below  the  horizon,  the  prcflure  coinmunica-    which  very  much  alters  the  appearance  of  bodies  feen  by 

candle-light  from  what  it  is  hy  day-light.   It  docs  not, 


rnJcU. 
mbk  pro-  t 
pertiei  of 


however,  appear  tliat  this  always  holds  good;  for  the 
flame  of  burning  iron  is  intenfely  white ;  and  yet 
neither  the  metal  ltfelf  nor  any  of  its  calces  arc  of  that 
colour. 

Light  produced  by  the  decompofttion  of  bodies  by  ^ighV pro- 
inflammation  without  ignition  is  always  blue,  and  pro-i'-eJm 
duces  very  little  heat.  Thus  phofphorus  of  urine  is  de- 


tcd,  and  confequcntly  the  light,  would  b«  the  fame, 
And  farther,  as  the  prcflure  would  be  inflantaneous,  fo 
would  the  light,  which  is  contrary  to  what  is  collected 
from  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatcllitcs." 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  whatever  fide  we  take 
concerning  the  nature  of  light,  many,  indeed  almoft 
all  the  circurnllauces  concerning  it,  arc  incomprehen- 
Cble,  anil  beyond  the  reach  of  human  underitanding. 

Moft  of  the  difcous  flowers,  by  fome  power  unknown  compofed  by  mere  expomre  to  the  air,  and  gives  buti^, 
u^,  tallow  the  fun  in  his  courfc.  They  attend  him  very  little  heat,  though  a  confiderablc  liglit  is  emitted, 
to  his  evening  retreat,  and  meet  his  rifing  luftre  in  tlie  The  following  proof  is  adduced  by  our  author  that  this 
morning  with  the  fame  unerring  law.  If  a  plant  alfo  cmiflion  of  light  is  a  true  inflammation.  "  Take  a  re- 
is  (hut  up  in  a  dark  room,  and  a  fmall  hole  is  afterwards  cciver  of  white  glafs,  capable  of  holding  fix  or  eight 
opened  by  which  the  light  of  the  fun  may  enter,  the  gallons;  put  into  it  a  drachm  of  phoiphorus  finely 
plant  will  turn  towards  that  hole,  and  even  alter  its  powdered,  and  half  an  ounce  of  water  ;  cork  th*  mouth 
own  fhapc  in  order  to  get  near  it ;  fo  that  though  it  of  the  receiver,  and  tie  it  over  with  a  bladder,  fo  as 
was  flraight  before,  it  will  in  time  become  crooked,  to  exclude  the  external  air:  incline  the  receiver  to  all 
that  it  may  get  near  the  light.  It  is  not  the  beat,  but  fides  gently,  and  afterwards  fct  it  to  reft  ;  the  powder 
the  Hxht  of  the  fun,  which  it  thus  covets  ;  for,  though    will  adhere  to  the  fides,  and  the  water  will  drain  from 


e  cafe* 

th  very 
heat. 


a  Hrc  be  kept  in  the  room,  capable  of  giving  a  much 
llronger  heat  than  the  fun,  the  plant  will  turn  away 
from  the  fire  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fun's  light.  —The 
green  colour  of  plants  alfo  depends  on  the  fun's  light 
being  allowed  to  fhine  upon  them  ;  for  without  this 
they  arc  always  white.— From  this  lad  orcumitance, 
and  likewife  the  property  which  the  folar  light  has  of 
blackening  precipitates  of  filver  from  the  nitrous  acid*, 
it  has  been  thought  that  light  cither  contains  the 
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lt.  As  foon  as  the  water  is  fufficiently  drained  off, 
the  particles  of  the  phofphorus  will  become  luminous, 
and  emit  a  thick  fmuke :  tin's  will  continue  for  fome 
days  ;  but  at  Jail  no  more  light  or  vapour  will  appear. 
Open  the  receiver,  and  you  will  find  tliat  the  air  will 
have  contracted,  as  it  does  from  the  inflammation  of  a 
candle  in  Van  Helmont's  experiment ;  that  ij,  about  a 
twentieth  part.  It'  is  become  unfit  for  inflammation  ; 
for  if  a  lighted  candle  be  immcrfed  in  it,  it  will  becx- 


plhgiflon  in  very  confiderablc  quantity,  or  is  itfclf  a  tinguiflied  as  well  as  the  phofphorus,  and  an  animal  will 
modification  of  that  unknown  fubftance.  But  that  be  fuffocated  by  it.  The  air  then  has  fullered  the  fame 
this  cannot  be  the  cafe,  we  have  now  a  proof  little    change  as  that  which  has  ferved  for  the  inflarr.rratior.  of 


"ion'rjftlie  fhort  of  demonftration,  from  the  laft  experiments  of  other  bodies;  and  the  phofphorus  is  partly  dccooipofcd, 

phlogiuon.  Dr  Pritftlcy  concerning  the  produ&ion  of  pure  de-  the  water  in  the  receiver  being  impregnated  with  its 

phlogifticated  air  from  pump-water,  by  means  of  the  acid,  and  the  air  faturatcd  with  its  phlogilton.  Blow 

_           folar  light  f-    If  light  either  were  the  phlogilton  it-  frclh  air  into  the  receiver,  and  the  light  and  fciokc  will 

/.„.  „^rr  felf,  or  contained  it  in  very  confiderablc  quantity,  it  is  immediately  re-appear.  In  like  manner  it  is  known  that 

"*7>"  J°>  .  1  •  j  j  1    ,   1.1  1   r..i..i  :it  1  a  „:.._  „:.u«...  i.„.  r..ir. .:  
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impofliblc  the  air  produced  by  its  means  could  be  pure 
and  dcphlogillicated. —  For  the  properties  of  light  ail- 
ing as  the  medium  of  our  perceptions  by  the  fenfc  of 
fight,  fee  the  article  Optics. 

In  the  PhOofopliical  Tranfa&ionR  for  1776,  Dr 
Fordycc  gives  an  account  of  fome  experiments  upon 
r  crimcnts  the  light  produced  by  Inflammation.  They  were  made 
1-11  the  light  t0  determine,  whether  there  was  any  light  produced  by 
produced     ,    inflammation  itfclf,  independent  of  ignition.  Sub- 
nutiou.     Ranees,  he  oblerves,  begin  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark 
when  heated  to  between  6  and  700  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer.  If  the  fubftances  be  colourlcfs, 
they  fisft  emit  a  red  light ;  then  a  red  mixed  with 


fulphur  will  burn  and  give  light  without  heat  fufikient 
for  ignition.  Take  a  piece  of  iron  heated  nearly  red 
hot,  and  throw  a  little  gun-powder  upon  it.  If  the 
heat  be  of  a  proper  degree,  the  fulphur  will  burn  off 
with  a  blue  flame,  without  heat  fufficicnt  for  ignition  ; 
for  if  fuch  heat  had  been  produced,  the. gun-powder 
would  certainly  have  taken  fire.  It  is  the  inflammation 
and  decompouiion  of  the  fulphur,  and  not  its  evapora- 
tion, which  produces  the  light ;  fur^f  we  fublime  fulphur 
in  vefle^  of  the  moll  transparent  glafs,  no  light  will  be 
vifible  except  at  the 
portion  of  it  burns  till  the  air  ii 

and  rendered  unfit  for  inflammation."  ,g 

Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  light  produced  by  « j'l't  from 

,   •  _  •  _r  _  li  1        r         :  1 ...       1    1    '.  , 


very  beginning,  when  a  fmall 
in  the  vcffcl  be  faturatcd, 


yellow  ;  and  laftly,  with  a  great  degree  of  heat,  a  pure 

white.    This  whitenefs,  however,  feems  to  depend    inflammation  is  of  a  blue  colour,  from  w  hatever  body  it  '  **•">«•>»- 

.1  .  1    j  .    r     . t_  .  ■ .  ..    .         •    j.._r__j    tl:.  l  J  e   .  lonfuprv. 


satly  upon  thedenfity  of  the  body;  for  the  vapour    is  derived.  This  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  an  oh 


t .  1>C 


at  the  end  of  the  flame  urged  by  a  blow-pipe  is  not    fvrvation  on  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  lower  part  of,iu  ly» 
*itib1y  luminous,  though  it*  heat  be  fufficientl)  great  to    which,  where  the  inflammation  is,  always  appears  of  blue. 
N»i8i.  t  a 
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Mjhc.   t  blue  colour.  "Or  (fayi  he)  take  a  candle  which  has   By  incmfing  Ae  beat,  we  (hall 
u  '       burned  for  fome  time  j  cxtiDguifh  it  by  applying  tallow 
to  the  wick,  and  lrt  it  fland  to  cool  j  afterwards  fct 


CWerva 
mes  en 


it  on  fire  by  the  flame  of  another  candle ;  at  firlt  no 
more  vapour  will  arife  than  can  be  adtcd  upon  by  the 
air  at  once  ;  inflammation,  therefore,  will  go  on  in  the 
whole  final)  flame,  and  it  will  be  blue.  When  a  candle 
burns,  the  following  procefs  take*  place.  The  tallow 
boils  in  the  wick ;  and  it  converted  into  empyreumatic 

ot*a  candid''*  "i,nS  *Tam  'l  tne  *orm  °^  »"Pour-  As  it  rife* 
c'  from  every  part  of  the  wick,  the  volume  is  incrcafed 
till  it  comc»  to  the  top,  and  gives  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  flame  the  form  of  the  fruftum  of  an  inverted  cone. 
The  nir  Is  applied  to  the  outer  furfacc  of  the  column 
of  vapour;  and  there  decompofingthc  empyreumatic  oil, 
produces  heat  and  blue  light :  the  ftratum  of  vapour, 
within  the  outer  burning  furface,  is  heated  white-hot ; 
the  heat  diminifbes  towards  the  centre,  which,  if 
the  flame  be  large,  is  fcarccly  red  hot ;  as  the  column 
rife*,  cccompotition  taking  place  conflantly  on  its 
furfacc,  it  neeeflarfly  diminifbes,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  flame  is  conical  That  the  tallow  boila  in  the  wick, 
can  be  feen :  that  it  is  converted  into  empyreumatic 
oil,  is  proved  by  drawing  the  vapour,  rifingin  the  middle 
of  the  flame,  where  it  does  not  hum,  into  a  glafs- 
tube  :  the  empyreumatic  oil  condenfes ;  this  alfo  fhows 
that  the  flame  does  not  burn  in  the  middle.  That 
the  heat  is  produced  on  the  outer  furface,  appears,  if  we 
take  a  fir.all  rod  of  glafs,  and  put  the  end  of  it  in  the 
blue  flame  on  the  furfarc  ;  it  will  be  heated  white  hot, 
and  melt.  Immcrfe  the  rod  into  the  flame,  fo  that  the 
point  fliall  be  in  the  centre:  it  will  melt  and  bend 
where  it  is  in  the  blue  flame  on  the  furfacc;  whereas,  if 
the  flame  be  large,  the  point  which  is  in  the  centre  will 
hardlv  be  heated  red-hot.  '1 hat  the  empyreumatic  oil 
is  decompofed,  is  proved  by  burning  a  candle  with  a 
very  fmall  wick  in  diddling  \t Hels ;  no  comktifation  of 
empyreumatic  oil  takes  place." 

In  the  75th  volume  of  the  Tranf.ictions,  Mr  Morgan 
treats  the  fubicCt  of  light  at  fome  length.  As  a  founda- 
tion for  his  rcafoning  he  aiTumcs  the  following  data. 


S3 

Mr  Mor- 
jm'i  ob- 

flight. 


Thar 


is  a  body,  and,  like 


icrs,  fubjeet  to 


the  laws  of  attraction,  z.  Tliat  light  is  an  heterogeneous 
body  ;  and  that  the  fame  attractive  power  operates 
with  different  degrees  of  force  on  its  different  parts. 
3.  That  the  light  which  cfcape*  from  combulliblcs  when 
decompofed  by  heat,  or  by  any  other  meat:*,  was,  pre- 
vious to  its  cfcape,  a  component  part  of  thefe  fuhftancrs. 
Hence  he  concludes,  that  when  the  attractive  force  by 
which  the  fcveral  rays  of  light  are  att?chcd  to  a  body 
is  weakened,  fome  of  thofc  rays  will  tfcape  fooncr 
than  others  ;  it  being  evident  that  thofc  which  arc  de- 
tained by  the  fma!lrft  power  will  fooneit  go  off  when 
the  general  attractive  force  is  weak  encd.  This  he 
tlluArates  by  the  example  of  a  mixture  of  fpirit  of 
■wine,  water,  and  other  more  fixed  fubitanccs.  The 
application  of  a  gentle  beat  will  carry  off  the  fpirit  of 
wine  only  ;  a  heat  not  much  greater  will  evaporate  the 
spirits and  vratermixedtogcther;  anda  Hillgrcatcr degree 
will  carry  off  a  mixture  of  all  the  particles  togcth*r. 
•*  In  like  manner  (feys  hc\  when  the  furfacc  of  a  rom- 
buflihlett  in  a  flate  of  decempofition,  thofe  pails  of  it 
which  are  the  leaft  fixed,'  or  which  are  united  with  the 
Lea  ft  force,  will  be  feparated  firft.  Amotigil  theft  the 
iodigo  rays  of  light  will  make  the  earlicll  appearance 
Vol.  X.  Ftat  1. 


'  Remark* 


the  violet  with  «s*> 
the  indigi :   by  incrcafing  it  ftill  more,  we  iludl  add 
the  blue  and  the  green  to  tne  mixture,  till  at  length  we 
reach  that  intenfity  of  heat  which  will  caufe  all  the  rays 
to  cfcape  at  the  larre  inftant,  and  make  the  flame  of 
a  cornbufliblc  perfectly  white.  By  examining  the  flame  ^ 
of  a  common  candle,  we  may  obferve,  that  its  loweft  cx-00  thefUm* 
tremities,  01  the  part  in  which  the  black  colour  of  the  of  »  i*r.d.c. 
wick  terminates,  dili  harges  the  leaft  heat ;  and  that,  as 
the  vertex  of  the  flame  is  approached,  a  fucceff.vc  order 
of  parts  is  pruTcd  through,  in  which  the  loweft  is  conti- 
nually adding  to  the  heat  of  that  which  is  juft  above  it, 
till  we  come  to  the  top  of  the  flame,  near  which  all 
the  heat  is  collected  into  a  focus.    At  the  loweft  ex- 
tremity, however,  where  the  heat  ij  incoiiCderahle,  a 
blue  colour  may  always  be  obferved  j  and  fieri «(  !•»  ip. 
pearance,  amor.gft  others,  I  think  it  may  bi  co.-i-hi.Ud, 
that  the  blue  rays  are  fome  of  thofe  uhi.h  tf.-npe  from 
combultibles  in  an  early  period  of  th<  ir  deccirpofition ; 
and  that  if  the  deron.pofition  could  be  examined  in  a 
petiod  (till  more  early,  the  colour  of  the  flame  would  be 
violet,  By  an  ,}  priori  deduction  of  this  kind,  I  wa?  led 
to  obferve,  that  to  the  external  boundary  of  tiic  fkmc  of 
a  common  candle  is  annexed  a  filament  of  light  ;  which 
if  proper  care  be  tsikcn  to  prevent  the  efeape  of 
too  much  fmoke,  will  appear  mull  beautifully  coloured 
with  the  violet  a;i<l  indigo  rays.  If  Ailphiir  or  ether  be 
burned,  or  ;r  y  other  etunbuilible  whofc  vap  uir  is 
kindled  in  u  fir.rll  degree  of  heat,  a  blue  flame  will  ap- 
pear ;  which,  if  examined  by  the  prifin,  will  be  found 
toconfilt  ot  the  violet,  the  indigo,  the  blue,  and  fome- 
tirncs  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  green  rays.    The  heft 
mode,  however,  of  fhovvmg  the  efeape  of  fome  rays  by 
that  degree  of  heat  which  will  not  feparate  other*  till  t» 
incrcafed,  is  the  following.    Give  a  piece  of  brown  Cations  e» 
pnper  a  fpherical  form,  by  prefling  it  upon  any  hardP«?r>,nent 
globular  fubftance.    Gradually  brirg  the  paper  thus*'1^  V. 
fomcd  to  that  diilance  from  the  candle  nt  which  it  wiflj^n  ~. 
begin  to  take  fire.    In  this  cafe  a  beautiful  blue  flame  per. 
may  be  fcen  hanging,  a*  it  were,  by  the  paper  till  a  hole 
is  made  in  it  j  when  the  flame,  owing  to  the  in  ere  a  fed 
action  of  the  air  upon  all  parts  of  it,  becomes  white, 
though  the  edges  Hill  continue  of  a  blue  orviokt  colour. 
As  a  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
very  flame,  which  when  expofed  toa  ccrtaindcgrecof  heat 
emits  only  the  molt  refrangible  rays,  will,  if  expofed  to 
one  confiderably  greater,  emit  alfo  thofc  which  are 
lefs  fo.  The  flames  of  fulphur  and  fpirit  of  wine,  if 
fudclcnly  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  revcrbcratory,  will 
change  their  blue  colour  for  tne  that  is  perfectly 
white."  i% 
To  obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  this  matter,  r»retl- 
our  author  examined  the  hyiit  proceeding  from  com-  ""■"«• 
buftible  b.*iies  by  Mr  Melville's  method.  Having 
darkened  the  room,  he  mtcrpofed  betwixt  the  tyc  method, 
and  coir.hulk.'ble  ?.  fnect  of  paileboard,  in  which  was  a 
ry  fmall  hole  for  tranfmitting  the  iight.    Yii  wing  the 
whieii  paflcd  through  this  hole  with  a  ptifm, 
he  obferved,  that  the  blue  and  violet  r:-y»  wire  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  of  the  reli,  ibough  all  the 
different  k»''i  -  ;iaflcd  thtotrjh  it  when  fpiiit  of  wine 
only  was  ir..  -  ■  ufc  of.  When  the  ernrbuflion  of  the  fpirit 
of  wine  was  cheeked  bv  throwing  in  fa!  ammoniac,  tltc 
red  rays  difappt.ircd,  but  made  their  ?.\  j  *-;  ia:;ce  agnin 
at  foon  as  the  fcdt  became  heated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  ro 
F  iiKtcafc 


light 
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ino-cafc  rather  than  diminifh  the  combuftion  of  the  pcarances  fimilar  to  the  preceding  may  be  obfcrved  in  Ligbt. 

fpirits.    On  examining  the  different  parts  of  the  flame  a  common  kitchen  fire.   When  ittis  faintcft,  its  colour       »  ' 

feparatcly,  it  wa»  always  found  that  the  colours  varied  is  molt  red,  the  other  rays  having  been  emitted,  and 

according  to  the  degree  of  heat.    At  the  bafe  of  the  the  combuilion  at  a  ltaud  ;  but  by  blowing  upon  it  in 

flame,  or  where  the  heat  was  leaft,  the  indigo,  violet,  this  ftate,  iu  brightnefs  will  1*  eyercafed,  and  more  and 

and  blue  always  appeared  in  grcateft  quantity  1  but  as  more  of  the  ray*  which  are  yielded  by  the  internal  parts 

the  vertex  was  approached,  the  other  rays  appeared,  of  the  body  will  come  to  the  eye,  till  at  length,  by  con- 

and  at  the  very  top  they  were  all  vilible  through '  a  tinning  to  blow,  the  combuftion  will  be  made  fo  com- 

prifm.  plete  as  to  yield  all  the  rays,  or  to  make  it  appear 

From  thefe  facts  Mr  Morgan  concludes  I.  That  light,  perfectly  white."  lc- 
as  an  heterogeneous  body,  is  gradually  decompofed       Our  author  concludes  the  fub Vet  with  a  criticifm  sir  ,f*»e 

during  combuftion  ;  that  the  indigo  rays  efcipe  with  upon  Sir   Iliac  Newton'B  definition  of  flame,  viz.  *ew*0"'« 

the  leaft  beat,  and  the  red  with  the  grcatctt  ;  and  from  that  it  is  a  vapour  heated  red  hot.  In  his  opinion,  flame  „J *"*^"*? 

this  again  he  explains  the  rcafon  why  flames  aflume  is  an  inilance  of  combuftion  whofe  colour  will  he  n'ici)cl4hy 

different  colours.    "  If  a  piece  of  paper  (fays  he),  im-  determined  by  the  degree  of  decompofition  which  takes  Mr  Mar- 

pregnatcd  with  a  folution  of  copper  in  nitrous  acid,  be  place.  When  very  imperfect,  only  the  moll  refrangible  »iIU 

fet  on  tire,  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  flame  are  always  rays  will  appear.    If  if  be  very  perfect,  all  the  raj m  will 

tinged  green.    Now  this  flame  is  evidently  in  that  weak  appear,  and  its  flame  will  be  brilliant  in  proportion, 

ftate  of  tlecompofition  in  which  the  moll  refrangible  rays  But  there  arc  flames  which  conlilt  of  burning  partie'.t  s, 

cfcape  in  the  greatcft  abundance;  but  of  thefe  the  the  rays  of  which  have  partly  cfoaped  before  they  afcenj- 

grecn  rays  cfcape  moll  plentifully  through  the  unignited  cd  inform  of  vapour.  "  Such  fayshc)  would  be  the  flame 

of  a  red  hot  coal,  if  expofed  to  fuch  a  bvat  as  w 


Red  sp- 


vapour  and  that  portion  of  the  atmofpherc  which  is 
interpofed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  flame.  This  pe- 
culiarity may  be  obferved  in  greateft  perfection  in  brafs 
founder'ies..  Here  the  heat,  though  very  ftrong,  is 
fcarcely  fuflkient  to  decompofe  the  metallic  vapour 
which  efcapes  from  the  melted  brafs  ;  whence  the  flame 
has  a  very  lingular  appearance,  the  edges  being  green, 
and  the  body  of  fuch  an  appearance,  astogivc  fubftanccs 
viewed  by  it  a  pallid  and  ghaftly  appearance,  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  fuflkient  quantity  of  red  rays  to  make 
a  perfect  white." 

a.  Mr  Morgan  explains  the  red  appearance  of  bodies 
France  of  in  their  laft  ftate  of  ignition,  from  the  previous  cfcape  of  any  folution.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  data  1 
tfwirUft  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  fo  that  only  the  red  ones  re-  upon  which  he  builds  his  fyftcm  arc  altogether  un-™ 
ftauefig-  main.  "Again,  (lays  he),  we  may  confidcr  the  external 
nition  ex-  furface  of  the  cambuftibic  body  as  annexed  to  ao  inner 
furface,  which  may  be  partly,  but  not  fo  perfectly  de- 
compofed as  itfelf :  for  the  violence  of  the  heat  will 
be  found  to  leffen  in  its  effects  the  nearer  it  approaches 
to  the  centre  of  the  fubftance  which  is  expofed  to  it. 
Heoce  we  are  to  cemfider  the  parts  which  are  juft 
covered  by  the.  external  furface  as  having  loft  lcte  of 
their  component  light  than  the  external  furface  itfelf; 
or  the  former  may  retain  the  green  rays  when  the 
latter  has  loft  both  indigo,  violet,  blue,  and  green. 

t,  *•  Thofe  parts  which  are  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
body  than  any  of  the  preceding,  nauft,  as  they  are  far- 
ther from  the  greatcft  violence  of  the  heat,  have  loft 
proportionally  fewer  of  their  rays ;  or  while  the  ex- 
ternal parts  may  have  loft  all  but  the  red,  thefe  may 
have  loft  only  the  indigo  and  violet. 

4."  The  molt  central  parts  may  be  unaffected  by  the 
beat ;  and  whenever  the  fire  does  reach  thefe  parts,  they 
w31  immediately  difchargc  their  indigo  rays,  and  be 
slecompofed  in  the  gradual  manner  already  mentioned. 
A  piece  of  rotten  wood,  while  burning,  will  exemplify 
and  confirm,  the  preceding  illuftratioa.  When  in- 
fluenced by  the  external  air  only,  if  examined  through 
a  print.,  no  rays  will  be  found  to  cfcape  but  the  orange 
sad  the  red.  By  blowing  upon  the  burning  wood 
with  a  pair  of  bellows  the  combuftion  being  increafed, 
will  aftYa  thofe  internal  parts  of  the  body  which  were 
not  acted  upon  before.  Thefe  parts  therefore  will 
begin  to  lofe  their  light,  and  a  prifm  will  fhow  the  green, 
blue,  violet,  and  indigo,  all  appearing  in  fvxccf&on.  Ap-   the  lolid  fubftance. 


a  reel  not  coal,  it  cxpo'.ed  to  Inch  a  beat  as  would 
gradually  convert  it  into  vapour.  When  the  tire  is  very 
low  under  the  fur^ce  of  an  iron  fournl^ry,  at  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  chimney  a  red  flameof  this  kind  may 
be  fctn,  which  is  different  from  the  flame  that  appears 
immediately  after  fiefh  coaL,  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
fire  ;  for  in  confcqucnrc  of  adding  fuch  a  fupply  to 
tile  burning  fuel,  a  valt  column  of  frnoke  afcer.ds,  and 
forms  a  medium  fo  thick  as  to  abforb  moil  of  the 
ray*  excepting  the  red." 

Thus  we  have  a  muft  elaborate  theory  for  thcMrMar- 
folving  of  phenomena  which  fecm  not  calily  to  admit  gsars  theo- 
ry not 
well  (oudoV 
cd. 

founded  and  hypothetical.  That  light  is  fubjed  to 
the  laws  of  attraction,  cannot  be  proved  unlets  we 
could  examine  it  independent  of  any  other  fubftance 
whatever ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  a  perfect  vacuum  ;  and  even 
in  the  moft  perfect  vacuum  that  can  be  formed,  wc 
are  far  from  being  certain  that  no  other  matter  is  pre- 
fent.  Light  is  inflected  and  turned  out  of  its  courfe 
in  many  different  ways  when  acting  in  the  common  at- 
mofpherc, but  we  have  no  rcafon  to  fuppofe  that  it 
would  be  the  fame  in  a  perfect  vacuum ;  at  leaft  w« 
have  not  a  right  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  to  argue 
from,  unlcfs  it  were  verified  by  experience.  Even  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  light  feerns  far  from  being  ab- 
folutely  eftablifhcd.  The  refraction  into  different  co- 
lours by  the  prifm  fectns  inefficient  to  do  fo  ;  for 
though,  by  a  quick  revolution  of  thefe  colours  when 
painted  upon  any  fubftance,  we  may  produce  a  kind 
of  white  colour,  it  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  looks  a» 
if  fomc  black  had  got  amongft  it.  The  opinion  of  thofe 
who  maintain  that  the  prifmatic  colours  arc  no  other 
than  different  mixtures  of  light  and  (hade,  fecras  th«re> 
fore  equally  probable  with  the  other.  His  third  tsoft- 
tion,  that  the  light  emitted  by  combuftible  bodies  foray- 
ed part  of  their  fubftance  before  combuftion,  feems  ft  ill 
worfe  founded ;  for  inftead  of  being  fixed  in  folid 
fubftanccs  all  the  light  and  heat  proceeding  from  com- 
buftion fecm  entirely  to  come  from  the  air.  By  means  of 
heat  originally  applied,  the  fubftance,  or  part  of  it,  is  ra- 
refied into  vapo  r  ;  and  this  vapour,  we  have  every  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe,  confifts  of  elementary  fire  united  with 


It  is  this  fire,  heat,  or  right,  wsWh 
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afterward*  thrown  out  from  tire  vapour  in  combuf-  appears  from  difcharging  a  viol  through  rarefied  air, 
tion  ;  and  new  fuppltet  of  it  perpetually  come  from  the  vapour  of  ether,  fptrit  of  wine,  or  water, 
the  atmofphere,  at  it  abundantly  (hown  under  the  ar-  In  the  profecution  of  hit  experiment!  upon  thit 
ticles  Combustion,  Fire,  Flame,  and  many  others  fubjeel,  our  author  cemented  a  ball  of  iron  into  the 
throughout  this  work.  We  cannot  therefore  think  orifice  of  a  tube  48  inches  long,  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch 
k  either  inconfiftrnt,  or  very  improbable,  that  in  the  diameter,  fo  that  it  could  bear  the  weight  of  the  quick- 
beginning  of  combuftion,  when  the  vtbiie  light  is  filrer  with  which  the  tube  was  rilled  all  to  a  imall 
clouded  with  a  great  quantity  of  vapour,  it  mould  ap-  fpace  at  the  open  end,  which  contained  a  few  drop* 
pear  of  a  blue  or  violet  colour }  and  that  in  propor-  of  water.  Hjung  inverted  the  tube,  and  plunged 
»ion  as  this  vapour  is  drflipatrd,  It  Ihould  appear  green,  the  open  end  of  it  into  a  bafon  of  mercury,  that  in 
yellow,  red,  or  perfectly  white :  for  it  is  obfervable, 
that  in  dephlogitticated  air,  even  thofe  flames  which 
in  the  common  atmofphere  always  appear  blue,  fuch 
at  fuiphur  and  fptrit  of  wine,  are  then  changed  to  a 
dazzling  white.    The  pure  light  of  the  fun  alfo  fee* 

through  fmok<%  or  even  through  a  great  quantity  of  fptrit  of  wine  be  employed  iiiftead  of 

aqueous  vapour-,  appears  red  ;  and  there  is  not  the  periment,  the  fpark  will  not  be  fo  lu 

leatt  doubt,  that  if  we  were  to  view  the  fun  while  he  vapour  of  ether  a  great  force  is  requifite  to  make  the 


the  tube  flood  nearly  half  an  inch  lower  than  iu  a  ba- 
rometcr  with>rhich  it  was  compared  at  the  lame  time, 
owing  to  the  vapour  which  was  formed  by  the  wa- 
ter ;  out  the  fpark  pafied  as  brilliant  through  the  ra- 
refied water  as  it  does  through   rarefied  air,  If 

in  this  ex- 
In  the 


thus  appears  red  through  any  blue  medium,  he  would 
appear  purple ;  and  in  like  manner,  were  we  to  view 
a  blue  flame  through  a  yellow  medium,  it  would  ap- 
pear of  a  green  colour. 

In  the  fame  paper  Mr  Morgan  has  fome  curious  ob- 
servations upon  the  eleftric  light.  There-  is  neither 
fluid  nor  folid,  he  fays,  through  which  the  electric 


fpark  luminous,  but  good  ether  will  prefs  the  mercury 
down  as  far  as  16  or  17  inches.  By  rarefying  the  va- 
pour, however,  the  fpark  will  pais  through  it  with 
more  cafe. 

On  examining  the  mineral  acids  in  vacuo,  Mr  Mor- 
gan could  not  find  that  any  vapour  efcaped  from 
them.   To  give  them  the  requifite  degree  of  tenuity, 
laid  in  its  paflage  wiu  not  appear  luminous,  if  we  do   therefore,  he  traced  a  line  upon  glafs  about  an  eighth 
not  make  the  quantity,  through  which  h  has  to  pals,    part  of  an  inch  broad,  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil  dip- 
too  great.    In  his  experiments  on  fluids,  he  puts  them    ped  in  the  acids :  the  line  extended  fometimes  to  the 
into  a  tube  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter   length  of  17  inches  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  electric  fpark 
and  four  inches  long.    The  orifices  are  then  flopped   would  pafs  over  the  whole  with  great  brilliancy.  If 
up  with  two  corks,  through  which  two  pointed  wires   by  widening  the  line,  however,  or  putting  oa  a  drop 
are  thru  (I,  fo  that  the  points  may  approach  within  one   of  acid  in  any  particular  part,  the  quantity  was  in- 
eighth  part  of  an  inch  of  each  other ;  and  in  this  creafed,  the  fpark  never  appeared  in  that  part, 
cafe  the  electric  matter  which  paffes  through  the  fluid       The  brightoefs  of  the  electric  light  is  always  in  pro- Of  the 
»•  always  luminous,  provided  a  fufficient  force  be  ufed.    portion  to  its  condenfation.    Thus,  if  a  fpark  taken  b-ightnejv 
The  experiment,  however,  is  dangerous,  unlcfs  great   from  a  powerful  electrical  machine  divides  itfelf  intof/5'e^r'c 
rare  be  taken ;  and  the  tube,  unlcfs  it  be  very  ftrong,   brumes,  or  throws  out  f parks  from  the  fides,  by  which  '^lt* 
will  be  broken  by  a  very  (light  difcharge.    With  acids   the  light  is  diffused  over  a  larger  furface,  it  thus  be- 
thc  experiment  fucceeds  more  difficultly  j  they  mod  be   comes  lefs  brilliant  j  and  in  all  cafes  in  which  any  dif- 
put  into  capOlary  tubes,  and  the  wires  placed  very   fufion  of  light,  whether  dectrjc  or  not,  takes  place, 
■ear  to  each  other.  A  ftripe  of  gold  leaf  one  eighth  of   the  cafe  will  be  the  fame. 

an  inch  diameter,  and  a  yard  long,  becomes  quite  lu-       In  fome  cafes,  Mr  Morgan  is  of  opinion,  that,  even  s<m>«ime« 
minout  by  ch'fcharging  a  battery  over  it ;  and  our  au-   with  the  decline  fluid,  only  the  more  refrangible  rays  the  more 
thor  cannot  afcertain  the  length  to  which  it  might  be   of  light  make  their  cfcape.    Thus,  the  electrical  broih  refrangible 
made  luminous.  The  experiment  wiD  alfo  fucceed  with    is  always  of  a  purpliih  or  bluifh  colour  j  and  if  you"y,  °"'y 
Dutch  metal  or  filver  leaf.    If  the  gold  or  filver  leaf  convey  a  fpark  through  a  Torricellian  vacuum  not  very  ^"^^^ 
be  put  upon  a  ghfa,  and  that  laid  in  water,  the  whole   perfectly  made,  it  will  be  of  an  indigo  colour.    This,  fluid, 
will  appear  moft  beautifully  luminous  on  difcharging   however,  does  not  teem  to  arise  from  any  other  caufe 

than  the  mere  weaknefs  of  the  light,  which,  in  par- 
ting through  the  vapours  of  the  atmofphere,  or  per- 
haps through  the  humours  of  the  eye  itfelf,  affects 
our  organs  of  fight  in  that  manner. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  influence  Influence  of 
in  cold  water »  the  former'  being  a  much  better  con-  of  media  upon  electric  b'ght  j  which,  he  fays,  is  fimilar n,f UP°» 
doctor  than  the  latter.  In  like  manner,  the  mineral  to  their  influence  upon  falar  light,  and  ferves  to  ex- jJ^S* 
acids  are  much  better  conductors  than  common  water :    plain  fcveral  phenomena. 

**  Let  a  pointed  wire  (fays  he),  having  a  metallic 
ball  fixed  to  one  of  its  extremities,  be  forced  obliquely 
into  a  piece  of  wood,  fo  as  to  make  a  fmall  angle  with 
its  furface  ;  and  to  make  the  point  be  about  one  eighth, 
of  an  inch  below  it.  Let  another  pointed  wire,  which 


battery  through  it. 
The  better  a  conductor  that  any  fubftance  is,  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  of  making  the  electric  fpark 
vifible  in  it.    Hence  it  requires  a  much  greater  power 
of  ekctricity  to  make  a  fpark  vifible  in  boiling 


tan  common  water  j 
and,  of  coniequence,  the  fpark  is  made  to  appear  in 
them  with  much  more  difficulty  than  in  water.  This 
appears  from  what  has  been  already  mentioned)  and 
our  author  likewifc  obferves,  that  if  a  few  drops  of 
acid  be  poured  into  the  tube  containing  the  water  em- 


ployed  for  this  purpofc,  it  will  fcarcery  be  pofliblc  to  communicates  with  the  ground,  be  forced  in  the  fame 
make  the  fpark  luminous  in  it  by  any  force.  manner  into  the  fame  wood,  fo  that  its  point  may  in 

The  rarity  of  any  body  greatly  increafes  the  eafe  like  manner  be  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the 
with  which  the  dectrte  fpark  is  made  vilible  in  it ;  as    furface,  acd  about  two  inches  diflant  from  the  point 
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of  the  firft  wire.  Let  the  wood  be  infulated,  and  a 
ftrong  fpark,  which  ltrikcs  on  the  metallic  ball,  will 


1 


I  I  o 


force  its  way  through  die  i 


of  wood  which  lies 


»«:iraen'  of  between  the  points,  and  appear  as  red  aa  blood.  To 
frnd.ng  iliv  prove  that  this  appearance  depend*  on  the  wood's  abforp- 
tlcdric  tion  of  all  the  rays  but  the  red,  I  would  obferve,  that 
Jpark^thru'  tj|C  j,reatcr  the  depth  of  the  points  is  below  the  furface, 
the  lefs  mixed  are  the  rays.  When  they  are  dcepeil  be- 
low the  furface,  only  the  red  come  to  the  eye  through 
a  prifm  ;  when  raifed  a  little  nearer  the  furface,  the 
red  and  orange  appeared ;  when  nearer  ftill,  the  yel- 
low ;  and  fo  on,  till,  by  making  the  fpark  pafs  through 
the  wood  very  near  its  furface,  all  the  rays  were 
at  length  able  to  reach  the  eye.  If  the  points  be 
only  one  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  furface  of  foft 
deal  wood,  the  red,  the  orange,  and  the  yellow  rays 
will  appear  as  the  fpark  paffes  through  it.  But  when 
the  points  arc  at  -an  equal  depth  in.  a  piece  of  harder 
wood,  box  for  inilance,  the  yellow,  and  perhaps  the 
orange,  will  difappcar.  As  a  farther  proof  of  diis  ab- 
forption  of  the  rays,  it  may  be  obferved,  when  the  fpark 
ilrikes  very  bright  upon  one  fide  of  the  piece  of  deal,  it 
will  appear  quite  red  on  the  other.  In  like  manner,  a 
red  appearance  may  be  given  to  a  fpark  which  Ilrikes 
bright  over  the  in  fide  of  a  tube,  merely  by  fpreading 
fome  pitch  very  thinly  over  the  outfide  of  the  fame 

3S  tub<•" 

DifTtttat  Mr  Morgan  now  proceeds  to  mention  fome  experi- 
af  pcinnee  menu  which  fecm  to  militate  againil  the  doctrine  he 
trie^ftark1  '>ccn  endeavouring  to  eftablifh,  rather  dian  to  fup- 
at'dilbreit  P°rt  it  j  viz.  i.  If  into  a  Torricellian  vacuum  of 
any  length  a  few  drops  of  ether  are  conveyed,  and  both 
ends  of  the  vacuum  (topped  up  with  metallic  conduc- 
tors, fo  tliat  a  fpark  may  pafs  through  it,  the  fpark  in 
its  paJTage  will  make  the  following  appearances.  When 
the  eye  is  placed  clofc  to  the  tube,  the  fpark  will  ap- 
pear perfectly  white  ;  if  the  eye  is  removed  to  the  di- 
ftance  of  two  yank,  it  will  appear  green  ;  but  at  the 
d  iRanee  of  fix  or  feven  yards,  it  will  appear  reddifh. 
*'  Thefe  changes  evidently  depend  (fays  our  author) 
on  the  quantity  of  medium  through  which  the  light 

J>aflcs  -y  and  the  red  light  more  particularly,  which  we 
re  at  the  greateil  diftance  from  die  tube,  is  accounted 
/or  on  the  fame  principle  as  the  red  light  of  the  be- 
clouded fun,  or  a  lighted  candle." 

a.  Dr  J'rieftlcy  long  ago  obferved  the  red  appear- 
ance of  the  electric  fpark,  when  palling  through  in- 
flammable air.  But  this  appearance  is  very  much  di- 
vcrfificd  according  to  the  quantity  of  medium  through 
which  the  fpark  u  beheld.  At  a  very  confidcrable  di- 
ftance the  red  comes  unmixed  to  the  eye ;  but  if  the 
eye  be  placed  dofc  to  the  tube,  the  fpark  appears  white 
and  brilliant.  By  incrcafing,  however,  die  quantity 
*f  fluid  conveyed  through  any  portion  of  inflam- 
mable air,  or  by  cosdcnfing  that  air,  the  fpark  may 
be  made  perfectly  white.  It  may  further  be  obferved, 
that  all  weak  explofions  and  fparks,  when  viewed  at  a  di- 
ftance, make  a  reddifh  appearance.  Thereafon  of  thefe 
appearances  feems  to  be,  that  the  weaker  the  fpark  or 
cxplofion  is,  the  more  it  i«  difpofed  to  affumc  a  red  co- 
Jour  when  viewed  at  a  diflai.ee.  This  feems  to  con- 
trol what  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  probable  hy- 
pothecs, that  the  different  colours  of  light  are  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  medium  through  which  they  are 
vkvtdL 


Ugae. 
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On  phofphoric  light  Mr  Morgan  makes  fome  euricu* 
obfervations ;  but  ftill  argues  on  the  fame  principles 
we  have  already  mentioned.    "  Some  fhclls  (fays  he), Q. 
prepared  according  to  Mr  Wilfon's  directions*,  after tiotuca" 
being  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  to  the  flafh  of  a  battery,  phofjihoric 
emit  a  purple,  others  a  green,  and  others  a  reddifh  light,  light. 
If,  with  Mr  Wilfon,  we  fuppofc  that  thefe  fhclls  are f.hfr. 
in  a  ftate  of  flow  combuftion,  may  we  not  conclude 
that  fome  are  juft  beginning  to  burn,  and  therefore  e- 
mitting  the  moll  refrangible  rays  ;  while  others  are  in, 
a  more  advanced  ftate  of  combultion,  and  therefore  e» 
mittingthc  Icaft  refrangible  ?  If  this  eonclufion  be  right* 
the  (hells  which  are  emitting  the  purple  or  the  green* 
mud  Hill  retain  the  yellow,  the  orange,  and  the  red, 
which  will  alfo  make  their  appearance  as  foon  as  the 
combultion  is  fufficiendy  iocreafed."    In  confirnution 
of  this,  Mr  Morgan  adduces  the  following  experiment, 
viz.  that  if  a  (hell,  while  emitung  its  green  rays,  be 
placed  upon  a  warm  fliovel,  the  colour  will  foon  be 
changed  into  a  yellow  mixed  with  red.—  To  the  theory 
of  flow  combultion  Mr  Morgan  makes  the  following 
objection*. 

1.  If  phofphoric  fhells  owe  their  light  to  thiscaufe, 
we  muft  confider  the  word  combuftion,  when  applied  to 
them,  as  implying  all  thofe  circumfiancc*  which  ufually 
attend  a  body  when  on  fire.  On  this  fuppofition  there 
ought  to  be  an  incrcafe  of  the  beat  as  Well  as  of  the  de» 
compofition  of  the  combuftiblc.  But  neither  of  thefe 
are  found  to  take  place  in  fact  s  for  a  phofphoric  body 
never  fails  to  lofc  its  h'ght  entirely  in  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  without  lofing  the  power  of  becoming  phof- 
phoric again  when  it  has  been  fufficiendy  cooled. 
While  very  hot,  the  charge  of  the  Arongcil  battery 
conveyed  over  it  has  no  effect. 

2.  When  bodies  are  wafted  by  combuftion,  they  caa 
never  be  made  to  reaflume  die  appearances  w  hich  they 
previoufly  difplaycd.  "  No  power  (fays  our  author) 
can  give  to  allies  the  phenomena  of  a  burning  coal.  But 
phofphoric  bodies  are  very  different  in  dus  refpect }  for 
a  phofphoric  fhcll  may  be  made  to  lofc  all  its  light  by 
expofurc  to  heat,  and  again  may  be  made  as  luminous 
as  ever  by  expofure  to  the  fun." 

3.  It  is  remarkable  that  fome  bodies  which  arc  mod 
beautifully  phofphoric,  arc  at  the  fame  time  the  moft 
obflinate  in  refilling  fire.  "  Let  us  now  fee  (fays 
Mr  Morgan)  the  confequence  of  admitting  the  com- 
mon hypothefis,  that  the  detention  of  thole  rays  which 
fall  upon  phofphori  is  owing  to  fome  force  which  pre. 
vents  their  immediate  reflection,  but  is  not  adequate  to 
their  entire  abforption.  This  force,  whatever  it  be, 
cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  operate  with  equal  power 
on  all  thefe  rays.  If  this  be  not  the  cafe,  we  cannot 
well  avoid  concluding,  that  phofphoric  fhells  will  affume  • 
different  colours,  owing  to  the  earlier  and  later  efcape 
of  the  different  rays  of  light.  This  condufion  is  jufti- 
fied  by  an  experiment  already  mentioned  1  viz.  that 
when  the  force  is  fucb  as  to  admit  the  efcape  of  the 
purple,  blue,  aad  green,  we  have  only  to  leflen  that 
force,  by  warming  the  body,  and  the  yellow,  the  < 
and  red  efcape.  Beccaria  has  proved,  that  there  is  J 
ry  any  body  which  is  not  phofphoric,  or  may  not  be- 
come fo  by  beat.  But  as  the  phofphoric  force  is  moft 
powerful  when  the  purple  rays  only  efcape,  fo  we  are 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  wcakeft  when  it  U  able  to  retain 
the  red  rays  only.   This  is  agreeable  to  fcrcral  facts.. 
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Chalk,  Oyfbrr-lhcUB,  together  with  thofc  phofphoric 
bodies  whofc  goodufts  has  been  very  much  impaired  by 
long  keeping,  when  finely  powdered,  and  placed  with- 
in the  circuit  of  an  cleft  ncal  battery,  will  exhibit,  by 
their  fcattered  particles,  a  Ihower  of  light ;  but  thefc 
partklcs  will  appear  rcddilh,  or  their  phofphoric  pow- 
er will  be  fufficicnt  only  to  detain  the  yellow,  orange, 
and  red  rays.  When  (pint  of  wine  is  in  a  limilar  man- 
ner brought  within  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  a  fimilar 
effect  may  be  difcovered :  its  particles  diverge  in  frvc- 
ral  directions,  difplaying  a  mod  beautiful  golden  ap- 
pearance. The  metallic  calces  are  rendered  phospho- 
ric with  the  greatell  difficulty  }  but  even  thefe  may  be 
fcattered  into  a  Ihower  ol  red  luminous  particles  by  the 
cleft ric  ftroke." 

In  a  peftfeript  to  this  paper,  by  Dr  Price,  it  is  ob- 
served, that  by  pbofpborit  force,  Mr  Morgan  feetns  to 
mean,  not  the  force  with  which  a  phofphoric  body 
but  that  with  which  it  abforbt  and  rctauu,  the  light. 
This  laft  force  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  attrac- 
tion between  the  phofphoric  body  and  light ;  and  there- 
fore mud,  according  to  Mr  Morgan's  theory,  be  wcak- 
cfl  when  it  to  freely  emits  the  light  it  haa  imbibed  at 
not  to  retain  tliofe  rays  which  adhere  to  it  moll  ftrong- 
ly.  According  to  Mr  Morgan's  theory,  thefc  are  the 
rays  which  arc  the  leaft  refrangible.  "  It  is,  how- 
ever (fays  Dr  Price),  an  objcftion  to  it,  that  the  lefa 
refrangibility  of  rays  fecms  to  imply  a  lefs  force  of  at- 
traction between  them  and  the  fubftancea  which  refract 
them  ;  but  it  mould  be  confidered,  that,  polubly,  the 
force  of  cohefion,  which  unites  the  *ays  of  light  to 
bodies,  may  be  a  different  power  from  that  which  re- 
frafts  them." 

Light  hJtftndtnt  of  HeM.  In  general,  a  very  con- 
udcrable  degree  of  heat  is  rcquifiie  to  the  emiffion  of 
light  from  any  body  \  but  there  arc  feveral  excep- 
tions to  this,  cfpecialry  in  light  proceeding  from  pu- 
trefcent  fubilances  and  phofphorua,  together  with  that 
of  luminous  animals,  and  other  fimilar  appearances, 
proceeding  from  putrefcent  animal  and  vege- 
fubitances,  as  well  as  from  glow-worms,  is  men- 
tioned by  Ariftotle.  Thomas  Bartholin  mentions  four 
kinds  of  luminous  infefts,  two  with  wings,  and  two 
without ;  but  in  hot  climates  travellers  fay  they  are 
found  in  much  greater  numbers,  and  of  different  Spe- 
cies. Cohunna,  an  induftrious  naturalift,  obferves,  that 
their  light  is  not  cxtiuguuW  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  the  animak 
Urbfrwn  *^Mr  ^  diflin&  account  that  we  meet  with  of  light 
(and  fidh.  proceeding  from  putrefcent  animal-fifth  is  that  which 
£<r,  is  given  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendentc  5  who  fays, 
a,45„  '  tliat  when  three  Roman  youths,  refiding  at  Padua, 
had  bought  a  lamb,  and  had  eaten  part  of  it  on  Ea- 
ftcrday  159a,  fcveral  pieces  of  the  remainder,  which 
they  kept  till  the  day  following,  (hone  like  fo  many 
candles  when  they  were  cafually  viewed  in  the  dark. 
Part  of  this  luminous  fifth  was  immediately  lent  to  A- 
quapendente,  who  was  pro  A.  (Tor  of  anatomy  in  that 
city.  He  obferved,  that  both  the  lean  and  the  fat  of 
this  meat  (hone  with  a  whitim  kind  of  light  j  and  alio 
took  notice,  that  fome  pieces  of  kid's  fifth,  which  had 
happened  to  have  lain  in  contaft  with  it,  was  luminous, 
as  well  as  the  fingers  and  other  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
thofe  perfona  who  touched  it.  Thofc  parts,  he 
•bferved,  (hone  the  moft  which  were  (oft  to  the  touch, 
and  deemed  to  be  uajifparea;  ifi  candle  light ;  but 
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where  the  nefli  was  tliick  and  folid,  or  where  a  bone  t.i 
was  near  the  outfidc,  it  did  not  (hine.  » "  J. 

After  this  appearance,  we  find  no  account  of  any 
other  HuuUrAo  it,  before  that  which  was  obferved  by 
Bartholin,  and  of  which  he  gives  1  very  pompjus  de- 
fcription  in  his  ingenious  treatife  already  quoted. 
This  happened  at  Mootpelicr  in  1641,  when  a  poor 
old  woman  had  bought  a  piece  of  fifth  in  the  market, 
intending  to  make  ufe  of  it  the  day  following.  But 
happening  not  to  be  able  to  deep  well  that  night,  and- 
her  bed  and  pantry  being  in  the  fame  room,  (he  obfer- 
ved fo  much  light  come  from  the  flclh,  as  to  illuminate 
all  the  place  where  it  hung.  A  part  of  this  luminous 
fifth  was  carried  as  a  curiofity  to  Henry  Bourbon, 
duke  of  Condi,  the  governor  of  the  place,  who  viewed 
it  forfcveral  hours  with  the  grcatftl  alloniftjmcnt. 

This  bght  was  obferved  to  be  whitim  ;  and  not  to 
cover  the  whole  furface  of  the  fifth,  but  certain  parts 
only,  as  if  gems  of  unequal  fplendor  had  been  fcattered 
over  it.  This  fifth  was  kept  till  it  began  to  putrify, 
when  die  light  van i tried  ;  which,  as  fome  religious 
people  fancied,  it  did  in  the  form  of  a  crofs. 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  the  aim  oft  uoiverfal  ex-  —  , 
perimeoal  pbilofopher  Mr  Boyle  mould  try  the  effect  ni  j£ 
of  his  air-pump  upon  thefc  luminous  fubftances.  Ac- p.  ijfc 
cordingly  we  find  that  he  did  not  fail  to  do  it  »  when 
he  prefently  found  that  the  light  of  rotten  wood  was 
extinguished  m  vattio,  and  revived  again  on  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  air,  even  after  a  long  continuance  m 
muo  i  but  the  extinguiftung  of  tlu's  light  was  not  fo 
complete  immediately  upon  cxhaufting  the  receiver,  as 
fome  little  time  afterwards.    He  could  not  perceive, 
however,  that  the  light  of  rotten  wood  was  increafcd 
in  condenfed  ah- ;  but  this,  he  imagined,  might  arife 
from  his  not  being  able  to  judge  very  well  of  the  de- 
gree of  light,  through  fo  thick  aud  cloudy  a  glafa- 
vtlTft  as  he  then  made  ufe  of }  but  we  find  that  the  Shti't  Hf^ 
light  of  a  Ihining  fifli,  which  wa*  put  into  a  conden* 
fing  engine  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  1668,  was 
rendered  more  vivid  by  that  means.   The  principal  of 
Mr  Boyle's  experiments  were  made  in  October  1667. 

This  philofopher  attended  to  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumitanccs  relating  to  this  curious  phenomenon.  A- 
mong  other  things  lie  obferved,  tliat  change  of  air 
was  not  neceffary  tn  the  maintenance  nf  this  light ; 
for  it  continued  a  long  time  when  a  piece  of  the  wood 
was  put  into  a  very  fmall  gfafs  hermetically  fealed, 
and  it  made  no  difference  when  this  tube  which  con- 
tained the  wood  was  put  into  an  exhauftcd  receiver. 
This  he  alfo  obferved  with  refpeft  to  a  luminous  fi(h, 
which  he  put  into  water,  and  placed  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftanccs.  He  alfo  found,  that  the  light  of  (tu- 
ning fifties  had  other  properties  in  common  with  that 
of  mining  wood ;  but  the  latter,  he  fays,  was  prefent- 
ly quenched  with  water,  fpirit  of  wine,  a  great  va- 
riety of  ialiuc  mixtures,  and  other  fluids.  Water, 
however,  did  not  quench  all  the  light  of  fome  (hining 
veal  on  which  he  tried  it,  though  fpirit  of  wine  de» 
ftroyed  its  virtue  prefently. 

Mr  Boyle's  observation  of  light  proceeding  from- 
fifth-meat  was  quite  cafuaL  On  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1662,  one  of  his  fcrvants  was  greatly  alarmed 
with  the  (hining  of  fome  veal,  which  had  been  kept 
a  few  days,  but  had  no  bad  fnell,  and  was  in  a  ftate 
very  proper  for  ufe.  The  fervant  immediately  made 
hi«  mA«X  acquainted  with  this  extraordinary  appear* 
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nice  |  and  though  he  was  then  in  bed,  he  ordered  it 
to  be  immediately  brought  to  him,  and  he  examined 
it  with  the  grcatcft  attention.  Sufpe&ing  thai  the 
ftate  of  the  atmefphcre  had  fome  (hare  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  phenomenon,  he  takes'  notice,  after  de- 
fcribing  the  appearance,  that  the  wind  was  fouth-weft 
and  Muttering,  the  air  hot  for  the  feafon,  the  moon 
was  pad  it*  lad  quarter,  and  the  mercury  in -the  baro- 
meter was  at  29  ry  inches. 
I  .split' from  Mr  Boyle  was  often  difappointcd  in  his  experiments 
on  fhining  fifhes ;  finding, that  they  did  not  always 
fliine  in  the  very  fame  circumftances,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  with  others  which  had  mined  before.  At  one 
time  that  they  failed  to  ihine,  according  to  his  expec- 
tations, he  obferved  that  the  weather  was  variable, 
and  not  without  fome  days  of  frail  and  fnow.  Ia 
general  he  made  ufe  of  whitings,  finding '  them  -the 
rut  eft  for  his  purpofe.  In  a  difconrfc,  however,  Tip- 
pon  this  fubject  at  the  Royal  Society  fn  f68t ,  it  was 
aflerted,  that,  of  aO  fifty  jubilances,  the  eggs  of  lob- 
sters, after  they  had  been  boiled,  (hone  the  bright  eft. 
OHg.  Jacobceus  obferves,  that,  upon  opening  a  fea- 
polypus,  it  was  fo  luminous,  as  to  flat  tie  feveral  per- 
fons who  few  it ;  and  he  feys,  that  the  more  putrid  the 
fifti  was,  the  more  luminous  it  grew.  The  nails  alfo, 
and  the  fingers  of  the  perfons  who  touched  ft,  became 
luminous  t  and  the  black  liquor  which  iflued  from  the 
animal,  and  which  is  it*  bile,  fhone  alfo,  but  with  a  ve- 
ry faint  light. 

Mr  Boyle  draws  a  minute  comparifon  between  the 
light  of  burning  coals  and  that  of  fhining  wood  or  fifh, 
fhowing  in  what  particulars  they  agree,  and  in  what 
they  differ.  Among  other  things  he  obferves,  that  ex- 
treme cold  cxtinguifhes  the  light  of  fhining  wood,  as 
appeared  when  a  piece  of  it  was  put  into  a  glafs  tube, 
and  held  in  a  frigorific  mixture.  He  alfo  found  that 
rotten  wood  did  not  wafte  itfelf  by  fhining,  and  that 
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it  was  immerfed  luminous,  when  they  were  agitated. 
Galeatius  and  Montius  found,  that  wine  or  vinegar  cx- 
tinguifhed  this  light :  that  in  common  oil  it  continu- 
ed fome  days  {  but  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  or  urine, 
hardly  a  minute. 

In  order  to  obferve  in  what  manner  this  light  was 
affected  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  they  made  ufe 
of  a  Reaumur'*  thermometer,  and  found  that  water 
rendered  luminous  by  thefe  fifhes  increafed  in  light 
till  the  heat  arrived  to  45  degrees ;  but  that  it  then 
became  fuddenljr  extiodt,  "and  could  not  be  revived. 

In  the  experiments  of  Beccarius,  a  folution  of  fea- 
felt  increafed  the  light  of  the  luminous  water,  a  folu- 
tion of  nitre  did  not  increafc  it  quite  fo  much.  Sal 
ammoniac  diminifhed  it  a  little,  oil  of  tartar  per  dtli- 
ou'ttm  nearly  extinguifhed  it,  and  the  acids  entirely. 
This  water  poured  upon  frefh  calcined  gypfum,  rock 
eryftal,  cerufs,  or  fugar,  became  more  luminous.  He 
alio  tried  the  effects  of  it  when  poured  upon  various 
other  fubftances,  but  there  was  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  them.  Afterwards,  ufing  luminous  milk,  he 
found  that  oil  of  vitriol  extinguifhed  the  light,  but 
that  oO  of  tartar  increafed  it. 

This  gentleman  had  the  curiofity  to  try  how  dif- 
ferently coloured  fubftances  were  affected  by  this  kind 
of  light ;  and  having,  for  this  purpofe,  dipped  feveral 
ribbons  in  it,  the  white  came  out  the  brightcft,  next 
to  this  was  the  yellow,  and  then  the  green ;  the  other 
colours  could  hardly  be  perceived.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, any  particular  colour,  but  only  light  that  was 
perceived  in  this  cafe.  He  then  dipped  boards  painted 
with  the  different  colours,  and  alfo  glafs  tubes,  filled! 
with  fubftances  of  different  colours,  in  water  rendered 
by  the  fifhes.  In  both  thefe  cafes  the  rcsl 
hardly  vifible,  the  yellow  was  the  brightcft,  and 
the  violet  the  dulleft.  But  on  the  boards  the  blue  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  yellow,  and  the  green  more  lan- 
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the  application  of  a  thermometer  to  it  did  not  difco-  '  guid ;  whereas  in  the  ghuTes,  the  blue  was  inferior  to 


35  ver  the  leaft  degree  of  heat. 
Of  the  pho-  There  is  a  remarkable  fhell-fifh  called  r  h  ol a  s  ,  which 
h*.  a  rc  forms  for  itfelf  holes  in  various  kinds  of  ftone,  &c. 
m*A*Wr  That  this  fifh  is  luminous,  was  noticed  by  Pliny  ;  who 
obferves,  that  it  fhines  in  the  mouth  of  the  perfon  who 
eats  it,  and,  if  it  touch  his  hands  or  cloaths,  makes 
them  luminous.  He  alfo  fays  that  the  light  depends 
upon  its  moifture.  The  light  of  this  fifh  has  furaifhed 
matter  for  various  observations  and  experiments  to 
M.  Reaumur,  and  the  Bolognian  academicians,  efpeci- 
ally  Beccarius,  who  took  fo  much  pains  with  the  fub- 
ject of  phofphoreal  light. 

M.  Reaumur  obferves,  that,  whereas  other  fifhes 
give  light  when  they  tend  to  putrefcence,  this  is  more 
luminous  in  proportion  to  its  being  frefh ;  that  when 
they  are  dried,  their  light  will  revive  if  they  be  moiften- 


the  green. 

Of  all  the  liquors  into  which  he  put  the  pholadcs, 
milk  was  rendered  the  moft  luminous.  A  fingle  pho- 
las  made  feven  ounces  of  milk  fo  luminous,  that  the 
faces  of  perfons  might  be  diftinguifhed  by  it,  and  it 
looked  as  if  it  was  tranfparent. 

Air  appeared  to  be  neceflary  to  this  light  ;  for 
-when  Beccarius  put  the  luminous  milk  into  glafs  tubes, 
no  agitation  would  make  it  thine,  unlefs  bubbles  of 
air  were  mixed  with  it.  Alfo  Montius  and  Galcatius 
found,  that,  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  the  pholas  loft 
its  light,  but  the  water  was  fome  times  made  more  lu- 
minous j  which  they  afcribed  to  the  rifing  of  bubbles 
of  air  through  it. 

Beccarius,  as  well  as  Reaumur,  had  many  fchemes 
to  render  the  light  of  thefe  pholadcs  permanent.  For 


ed  citlter  with  frefh  or  fait  water,  but  that  brandy  im-   this  purpofe  he  kmtaded  the  juice  into  a  kind  of  paite, 
mediately  extinguishes  it.    He  endeavoured  to  make 
thin  tight  permanent,  but  none  of  his  fchemes  fucceeded. 

The  attention  of  the  Bolognian  academicians  was 
engaged  to  this  fubject  by  M.  F.  Marfdius,  in  1724, 
who  brought  a  number  of  thefe  fifhes,  and  the  ftoncs 
in  which  they  were  indofed,  to  Bologna,  on  purpofe 
for  their  examination. 

Beccarius  obferved,  that  though  thi.i  fifh  ccafed  to 
vuL  ft'ne  *'hen  it  became  putrid  ;  yet  that  in  its  moft  pu- 

trid ftate,  it  would  lhine,  and  make  the  water  in  which 


with  flour,  and  found  that  it  would  give  b'ght  when 
it  was  immerfed  in  warm  water ;  but  it  anfwered  beft 
to  preferve  the  fifh  in  honey.  In  any  other  method  of 
prclervation,  the  property  of  becoming  luminous  would 
not  continue  longer  tlian  fix  months,  but  iu  honey  it 
had  lafted  above  a  year;  and  then  it  would,  when 
plunged  in  warm  water,  give  as  much  light  as  ever  it 
had  done.  jgm  Csfr 

Similar,  in  fome  refpedts,  to  thofc  obfervations  on  '«/C«, 
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Lift*,  to  proceed  from  wood  which  was  moid,  but  not  in  a 
w  v     '  putrid  (late,  which  was  very  confpicuous  in  the  dark. 

That  the  fca  U  fometimes  luminous,  cfpecially  when 
it  is  put  in  motion  by  the  darning  of  oars  or  the 
beating  of  it  againft  a  fhip,  has  been  obferved  with 
1'  admiration  by  a  great  number  of  perfons.  Mr  Boyle, 
after  reciting  all  the  circumilances  of  tlus  appearance, 
aa  far  as  he  could  collect  them  from  the  account*  of  na- 
vigators; as  iu  being  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
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pecUtiont,  lb  erf  was  no  more  light  produced  cither  by 
the  agitation  of  the  water  or  in  the  fifh. 

Father  Bourses,  in  bis  voyage  to  the  Indies  in 
1704,  took  particular  notice  of  the  luminous  appear- 
ance of  the  fca.  The  light  was  fometimes  fo  great, 
that  he  could  eafily  read  the  title  of  a  book  by  it, 
though  he  was  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  furfacc  of  the 
water.  Sometimes  he  could  cafiry  didinguifh,  in  the 
wake  of  the  fliip,  the  panicles  that  were  luminous  from 
thofe  that  were  not;  a'nd  they  appeared  not  to  be  all 
of  the  fame  figure.  Some  of  them  were  like  points  of 
fcas,  this  phenomenon  is  accompanied  by  fume  light,  and  others  fuch  as  liars  appear  to  the  naked  eye. 
particular  winds,  but  not  m  others ;  and  that  fome-    S.ime  of  them  were  like  globes,  of  a  line  or  two  in 
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reach,  and  at  other  times  being  vilible  only  when  the 
water  was  dallied  againft  fome  other  body ;  that,  in 


times  one  part  of  the  fca  will  be  luminal 


uther  part,  not  far  from  it,  will 
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wlicn  an* 
not.be  fo;  concludes 
with  faying,  that  he  could  not  help  fufpeciing  that 
thtfe  odd  phenomena,  belonging  to  great  mafic*  of  wa- 
ter, were  in  fome  mcafure  owing  to  fome  cofinical  law 
or  cutlom  of  the  tcrrcitrial  globe,  or  at  lead  of  the 
planetary  vortex. 

Some  curious  obfcrvations  on  the  mining  of  fome 
fifties,  and  the  pickle  in  which  they  were  immerfed, 
were  made  by  l)i  Bcal,  in  May  1665  ;  and  had  they 
been  properly  attended  to  and  purfued,  might  have 
led  to  the  difcovcry  of  the  eaufc  of  this  appearance. 
m  _  Having  put  fome  boiled  mackerel  into  water,  together 
-oUt  with  fait  and  fwect  herbs  ;  when  the  cook  was,  fome 
J.45C.  time  after,  ftirring  it,  in  ordi  r  to  Lake  out  fome  of  the 
fifties,  (he  obferved,  that,  at  the  lirft  motion,  the  water 
was  very  luminous  ;  and  that  the  fifh  mining  through 
the  water  added  ninth  to  the  light  which  the  water 
yielded.  The  water  was  of  itfelf  tlu'tk  and  blackifh, 
rather  than  of  any  other  colour  ;  and  yet  it  mined  on 
being  ftirredi  and  at  the  fame  time  the  filhes  appeared 
more  luminous  than  the  water.  Wherever  the  drops 
of  this  water,  after  it  had  been  ftirred,  fell  to  the  ground, 
they  mined ;  and  the  children  in  the  family  diverted 
thcmfelves  with  taking  the  drops,  which  were  as  broad 
as  a  penny,  and  running  with  them  about  the  houfe. 
The  cook  obferved,  that,  when  (he  turned  up  that  fide 
of  the  fifh  that  was  lowed,  no  light  came  from  it;  and 
that,  when  the  water  had  fettled  for  fome  time,  it  did 
not  mine  at  all.  The  day  following,  the  water  gave 
but  little  light,  and  only  after  a  briflc  agitation, 
though  the  filhes  continued  to  flitne  as  well  from  the 
tafide  as  the  outGde,  and  efpeeially  about  the  throat, 
and  fuch  places  as  feemed  to  have  been  a  little  brokeu 
in  the  boding. 

When,  in  the  light  of  the  fun,  he  examined,  with  a 
microfcope,  a  final)  piece  of  a  fifh  which  had  mined  very 
much  the  night  before,  he  found  nothing  remarkable 
on  its  furfacc,  excrpt  that  he  thought  lie  perceived 
what  he  calls  a Jltam,  rather  dark  than  luminous,  arifing 
like  a  very  fmall  dud  from  the  fifh,  and  here  and  there 
a  very  fmall  and  almoil  imperceptible  fparklc.  Of  the 
fparkles  he  had  no  doubt ;  but  be  thought  it  poflible 
that  the  ftcam  might  be  *  deception  of  the  fight,  or 
fome  duft  in  the  air. 

Finding  the  fifli  to  be  quite  dry,  he  moidencd  it 
with  his  lpittle ;  and  then  obferved  that  it  gave  a  little 
light,  though  but  for  a.  Ihort  time.  The  fifli  at  that 
time  was  not  fetid,  nor  yet  infipid  to  the  bed  difcern. 
ing  palate.  Two  of  the  filhes  he  kept  two  or  three 
days  longer  for  farther  trial :  but,  the  weather  being 
very  hot,  they  became  fetid  J  and.  contrary  to  his  ex- 
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diameter;  and  others  as  big  as  one's  head.  Sometimes 
they  formed  theinfelvcs  into  fquarcs  of  three  or  four 
inches  long,,  and  one  or  two  broad.  Somet  imcs  all 
thefe  different  figures  were  vifible  at  the  fiune  time  i 
and  fometimes  there  were  what  he  calk  vortktt  of  light, 
which  at  one  particular  time  appeared  and  disappeared 
immediately  like  flames  of  lightning. 

Nor  did  only  the  wake  of  the  fliip- product  this 
lighu  but  filhes  alfo,.  in  fwimming,  left  fo  luminous  a 
track  behind  them,  that  both  their  fize  and  fpecies 
might  be  didinguifhed  by  it,  When  he  took  fome  of 
the  water  out  of  the  fca,  and  dirred  it  ever  fo  link 
with  his  hand,  in  the  dark,  h«  always  faw  in  it  an  in. 
finite  number  of  bright  particles ;  and  be  had  the  fame 
appearance  whenever  he  dipped  a  piece  of  linen  in  the 
fca,  and  wrung  it  in  a  dark  place,  even  though  it  was 
half  dry;  and  he  obferved,  that  when  the  fparkles  fell 
upon  arty  thing  that  wasfolid,  it  would  continue  mining 
for  fome  hours  together. 

After  mentioning  feveral  circum  dances  which  didm- 
not  contribute  to  this  appearance,  this  Father  obfcrves-torc*  coo. 
that  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  quality  of  lie  water/  "rning  the  « 
and  he  was  pretty  fure  that  this  light  is  tlic  grated citfe' 
when  the  water  is  fatted,  and  fulled  of  foam.  For  in 
the  main  fca,  he  lays,  the  water  is  not  everywhere- 
equally  pure  ;  and  that  fomttitnes,  jf  linen  be  dipped 
in  the  ft  a,  it  is  clammy  when  it  is  drawn  up  as,'ain  : 
and  he  often  obferved,  that  when  the  wake  of  the  (hip 
was  the  blighted,  the  water  was  the  mod  fat  and 
glutinous,  and  that  linen  moidened  with  it  produced  a 
great  deal  of  fight,  if  it  was  ftirred  or  moved  briiklv. 
Ik-fides,  in  fome  parts  of  the  fca,  he  faw  a  fuMance 
like  faw-dufl,  fometimes  red  and  fometimes  yellow; 
and  when  he  drew  up  the  water  in  thofc  place*,  k 
was  always  vifcous  and  glutinous.  The  failors  told- 
him,  that  it  was  the  fpawn  of  whales  ;  that  there  arc 
great  quantities  of  it  in  the  north  ;  and  that  fonv- 
times,  in  the  night,  they  appeared  all  over  of  a  bright 
light,  without  being  put  in  motion  by  any  vciTcl  or  fifh- 
paffing  by  them. 

As  a  confirmation  of  this  conjecture,  that  the  more 
glutinous  the  fea-watcr  U,  the  more  it  is  difpofed  to 
become  luminous,  he  obferves,  that  one  day  they  took 
a  fifh  which  was  called  a  UmUt,  the  infide  of  the  mouth 
of  which  was  fo  luminous,  that,  without  any  other  light, 
he  could  read  the  fame  characters  which  he  had  before 
read  by  the  light  in  the  wake. of  the  fliip;  and  the  - 
mouth  of  this  fifh  was  full  of  a  vifcous  matter,  which, 
when  it  was  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  made  it  im- 
mediately all  over  luminous  j  though,  when  the  moit 
turc  was  dried  up,  the  light  was  extinguished. 

The  abbe  Nolfct  was  much  druck  with  the  lum"- 
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nwufncf*  of  the  fea  when  lie  was  at  Venice  in  1749;   fca-fifhes  have  thia  property;  but  that  it  it  not  to  be  Llghe. 


4» 
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lst'»tfico»y.  by  a  fhininjr  infect;  and 
very  often,  h«r  at  lenrrth  d 


found  in  any  that  are  produced  in  frefh  water.  No- 


and,  after  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  toafcertain  the 

circumftanccs  of  it,  concluded  that  it  was  occafioned    thing  depended  upon  the  colour  of  the  fifties,  except 'Tr* 

    1>-**S. 


having  examined  the  water  that  he  thought  that  the  white  ones,  and  cfpecially  ^  *^ 
id  find  a  fma'J  infect,  which    thofe  that  had  white  (cales,  were  a  little  more  lumi-,,  ,.( 


a 
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he  particularly  defcribes,  and  to  which  he  attribute*  the 
light.  The  fame  hypothefis  had  alfo  occurred  to 
M.  Vianclli,  profeffur  of  medicine  in  Chioggia  near  Ve- 
nice ;  and  both  he  and  M.  Grizclbni,  a  phyfician  in 
Venice,  have  given  drawing*  of  the  infect*  from  which 
the)1  imagined  this  light  to  proceed. 

The  abbe  wa»  the  more  confirmed  in  hi*  hypotheGs, 
bv  obferving,  fome  time  after,  the  motion  of  ferae  lumi- 
nous particle*  in  the  fea.  '  For,  going  into  the  water, 
and  keeping  hi»  head  juft  above  the  furface,  he  faw 
them  dart  from  the  bottom,  which  was  covered  with 
weed*,  to  the  top,  in  a  manner  which  he  thought 
very  much  refembled  the  motions  of  infects  ;  though, 
when  be  endeavoured  to  catch  diem,  he  only  fouud 
fofne  luminous  fpols  upon  his  hankerchicf,  which  were 
enlarged  when  he  prcfTedthem  with  his  finger. 

M.  le  Roi,  making  a  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean, 
prefently  after  the  abbe"  Nollet  made  his  obfervations 


nous  than  other*.  This  light,  he  found,  wasincrcafed 
by  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait ;  and  alfo  by  a  fmall  degree 
of  warmth,  though  a  greater  degree  extinguifhed  it. 
This  agrees  with  another  obfervation  of  his,  that  it  de- 
pends entirely  upon  a  kind  of  moifturc  which  they 
had  about  them,  and  which  a  final!  degree  of  heat 
would  expel,  when  an  oilinefs  remained  which  did  not 
give  this  light,  but  would  burn  in  the  fire.  Light  from 
the  fle!h  of  birds  or  beads  is  not  fo  bright,  he  fays,  as 
that  which  proceeds  from  lifh.  Human  bodies,  he  lays* 
have  (bmetimcs  emitted  light  about  the  time  that  they 
began  to  putrefy,  and  the  walls  and  roof  of  a  place 
in  which  dead  bodies  had  often  been  cxpofed,  had  a  . 
kind  of  dew  or  clamminefs  upon  it,  which  was  fome- 
time*  luminous;  and  he  imagined  that  the  lights  which 
are  faid  to  be  feen  in  burying-grounda  may  be  owing 
to  this  raufc.  4^ 
From  foroe  experiments  made  by  Mr  Canton,  he  By  Mr 

lea-wa 


at  Venice,  took  notice,  that  in  the  day-time,  the  prow    concludes,  that  the  huninoufnefs  of  lea-water  is  owing  ^«oo. 


of  the  fhip  in  motion  threw  up  many  fmall  particles, 
which,  falling  upon  the  water,  rolled  upon  the  furfltcc 
of  the  fea  for  a  few  feconds  before  they  mixed  with 
it ;  and  in  the  ni^-ht  the  fame  particles,  as  he  con- 
cluded, had  the  appearance  of  fire.  Taking  a  quan. 
tity  of  the  water,  the  fame  fmall  fpark*  qppdred 
whenever  it  was  agitated  ;  but,  as  >va*  obferved  with 
refpect  to  Dr  Beat's  experiment?,  every  fticeiflive  agi- 
tation produced  a  lefs  effect  than  the  preceding,  except 
after  being  fuffcred  to  reft  a  while;  for  then  a  frefh 
agitation  would  make  it  almofl  as  luminous  as  the  firft. 
This  water,  he  obferved,  would  retain  its  property  of 
fhining  by  agitation  a  day  or  two  ;  but  it  difappeared 
immediately  on  being  fct  on  the  fire,  though  it  was 
not  made  to  boil. 

This  gentleman,  after  giving  much  attention  to  this 
phenomenon,  concludes,  that  it  is  not  occafioned  by 
nny  mining  infects,  as  the  abbe  Nollet  imagined;  cfpe- 
cially as,  after  carefully  examining  fome  of  die  lumi- 
nous points,  which  he  caught  upon  an  handkerchief, 
be  found  them  to  be  round  like  large  pins  heads,  but 
with  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  any  animal,  though 
he  viewed  them  with  a  microfcope.  He  alfo  found, 
that  the  mixture  of  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  with  water 
juft  drawn  from  the  fea,  would  give  the  appearance  of 
■  great  number  of  lirde  fparks,  which  would  continue 
vifihlc  longer  than  thofe  in  the-  ocean.  All  the  Rcids, 
and  various  other  liquors,  produced  the  fame  effect, 
though  not  quite  fo  eoixfpicuoiifly  ;  but  no  frefh  agi- 
tation would  make  them  luminous  again.  M.  le  Roi 
is  far  from  affrrting  that  there  are  no  luminous  infect* 
in  the  fea.  He  even  fuppofes  that  the  abbe  Nollet 
and  M.  Vianelli  had  found  them.  But  he  was  fauf- 
fied  that  the  fea  is  luminous  chiefly  on  fome  other  ac- 
count, though  he  docs  not  fo  much  as  advance  a  con- 
jecture about  what  it  i*. 


to  the  fiimy  and  other  putnfeent  fuhftanccs  it  con- 
tains. On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  June  1768,  he 
put  a  fmall  frefh  whiting  into  a  gallon  of  fea-water,  in 
a  pan  which  was  ?L;>ut  14  inches  in  diameter,  and 
took  notice  that  neither  the  whiting  nor  the  water, 
when  agitated;  gave  any  light.  A  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
tnoincter,  in  the  cellar  where  the  pan  was  placed,  flood 
at  C40.  The  ijth,  at  night,  that  part  of  the  fifh 
which  was  even  with  the  furface  of  the  water  was  lu- 
minous, but  the  water  itfclf  was  dark.  He  drew  die 
end  of  a  flick  through  it,  from  one  fide  of  the  pan  to 
the  other;  and  the  water  appeared  luminous  behind 
the  flick  all  d>e  way,  but  gave  light  only  where  it 
was  difturbed.  When  all  the  water  was  ftirred,  the 
whole  became  luminous,  and  appeared  like  milk,  gi- 
ving a  confiderablc  degree  of  light  to  the  fides  of  the 
pan  ;  and  it  continued  to  do  fo  for  fome  time  after  it 
was  at  reft.  The  water  was  moil  luminous  when  die 
fifh  had  been  in  it  about  28  hours;  but  would  not  give 
any  light  by  being  ftirred,  after  it  had  been  in  it  three 
days. 

He  then  put  a  gallon  of  frefh  water  into  one  pan, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  fea-water  into  another,  and 
into  each  pan  he  put  a  frefh  herring  of  ab>ut  three 
ounces.  The  next  night  the  whole  furface  of  the  fea- 
water  was  luminous,  without  being  ftirred  ;  but  it  was 
much  more  fo  when  it  was  put  in  motion  ;  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  herring,  which  was  confiderably  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  water,  was  alfo  very  bright  ; 
while  at  the  time  time,  the  frefh  water,  and  the  fifh 
that  was  in  it,  were  quite  dark.  There  were  feverai 
very  bright  luminous  fpots  on  different  parti  of  the 
furface  of  the  fea-water ;  and  the  whole,  when  viewed 
by  the  light  of  a  candle,  fecmed  covered  with .a  greafy 
fcum.  The  diird  night,  the  light  of  the  fea-water, 
while  at  reft,  was  very  little,  if  at  all,  lefs  dian  before; 


M.  Ant.  Martin  mark  many  experiments  on  the  but  when  ftirred,  its  light  was  fo  great  as  to  difcover 

light  of  fifties,  with  a  view  to  difcover  the  caufeof  the  the  time  by  a  watch,  and  the  fifh  in  it  appeared  as  a 

light  of  the  fea.    He  thought  that  he  had  reafon  to  dark  fubftancc.     After  this,  its  light  was  evidendy 

conclude,  from  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  that  all  decreafing,  but  was  not  quit  c  gone  before  the  7th  night  . 
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TV  frcfr  water  and  tHe  fifh  in  it  were  perfectly  dark   pufct  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  line  in  diameter.  Other  Ltfht. 
■V—  durintr  the  whole  time.  The  thermometer  was  ecneralrr    learned  men,  who  acknowledge  the  exiftcnc-  of  thefe  ^-"V" 
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during  the  whole  time.  The  thermometer  wa»  generally 
above  6o°. 

The  preceding  experiment*  were  made  with  fea- 
water:  but  he  now  made  ufe  of  other  water,  into  which 
he  put  common  or  fea-falt,  till  he  found,  by  an  hydro- 
meter, that  it  was  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  the 
fea-water ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  in  another  gallon  of 
water,  he  dilTblved  two  pounds  of  fait ;  and  into  each 
of  thefe  waters  he  put  a  ImaD  frefti  herring.  The  next 
evening  the  whole  furface  of  the  artificial  lira-water, 
was  luminous  without  being  ftirred ;  but  gave  much 
more  light  when  it  was  difturbed.  It  appeared  exactly 
like  the  real  fea-water  in  the  preceding  experiment ; 
its  light  laftcd  about  the  fame  time,  and  went  off  in 
the  fame  manner :  while  the  other  water,  which  was 
almoft  at.  fait  as  it  could  be  made,  never  gave  any 
light.  The  herring  which  was  taken  out  of  it  the 
Seventh  night,  and  warned  from  its  fait,  was  found  firm 
and  fweet ;  but  the  other  herring  was  very  foft  and 
putrid,  much  more  fo  than  that  which  had  been  kept 
as  long  in  frefh  water.  If  a  herring,  in  warm  weather, 
foe  put  into  to  gallons  of  artificial  fea-water,  inftead 
of  one,  the  water,  he  fays,  will  ftiU  become  luminous, 
but  its  light  will  not  be  fo  ftrong. 

It  appeared  by  fome  of  the  firft  obfervations  on 
this  fubject,  that  heat  extinguifhes  the  light  of  putres- 
cent fubftances.  Mr  Canton  alfo  attended  to  thiscir- 
cumftance;  and  obferves,  that  though  the  greateft 
fummer  heat  is  well  known  to  promote  putrefaction, 
yet  10  degrees  more  than  that  of  the  human  blood 
teems  to  hinder  it.  For  putting  a  fmall  piece  of  a 
luminous  fifh  into  a  thin  glafs  ball,  he  found,  that 
water  of  the  heat  of  i  x  8  degrees  would  extinguish  its 
light  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute ;  but  that,  on  taking 
it  out  of  the  water,  it  would  begin  to  recover  its  light 
in  about  to  feconds;  but  it  was  never  afterwards  fo 
bright  as  before. 

Mr  Canton  made  the  fame  obfervation  that  Mr 
Ant.  Martin  had  done,  viz.  that  fcveral  kinds  of  river 
fifti  could  not  be  made  to  give  light,  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  any  fea-fi(h  became  luminous. 
He  fays,  however,  that  a  piece  of  carp  made  the  water 
very  luminous,  though  the  outfide,  or  fcaly  part  of  it, 
did  not  mine  at  all. 

For  the  fake  of  thofe  perfons  who  may  choofe  to 
repeat  his  experiments,  he  obferves,  that  artificial  fea- 
water  may  be  made  without  the  ufe  of  an  hydrometer, 
by  the  proportion  'of  four  ounces  avoirdupois  of  (alt 
to  feven  pii'ts  of  water,  wine-mcafure. 

From  undoubted  obfervations,  however,  it  appears, 
that  in  many  places  of  the  ocean  it  ii  covered  with  lumi- 
nous infects  to  a  very  conftdrrablc  extent.  Mr  Dagclct, 
a  French  aftronomer  who  returned  from  tlie  Terra  A  li- 
ft ralis  b  the  year  1774,  brought  with  him  feveral  kinds 
of  worms  which  (hine  in  water  when  it  is  fet  in  motion ; 
and  M.  Kigaud,  in  a  paper  inferted  (if  we  arc  not  mis- 
taken) in  the  Journal  des  Scavans  for  the  month  of 
March  1770,  affirms,  that  the  luminous  furface  of  the 
fca,  from  the  port  of  Brvft  to  the  Antilles,  contains 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  little,  round,  fhining  poly 
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learned  men,  who'  acknowledge  the  exiftence  of  thefe  * 
luminous  animals,  cannot,  however,  be  perfuaded  tar 
confider  them  as  the  caufr  of  all  that  light  and  Scintil- 
lation that  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  ocean :  they 
think  that  fome  fubftance  of  the  phofphorus  kind,  art- 
fing  from  putrefaction,  muft  be  adnrittecVas  one  of  the 
caufes  of  this  phenomenon.    M.  Godehoue  has  pub. 
lifticd  curious  obfervations  on  a  kind  of  fifh  called  ia 
French  bonitr,  already  mentioned  1  and  though  he  has 
obferved,  and  accurately  deferibed,  feveral  of  the  lumi- 
nous infects  that  are  found  in  fea-water,  he  is,  never- 
thelefs,  of  opinion,  that  the  fcintiUation  and 
light  of  the  fea  proceed  from  the  oily 
fiances  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 

The  abbe  Nollet  was  long  of  opinion,  that  the  light 
of  the  fea  proceeded  from  electricity  (a);  though  he 
afterwards  fcemed  inclined  to  think,  that  this  pheno- 
menon was  caufed  by  fmall  animals,  either  by  their  lu- 
minous afpect,  or  at  leaft  by  fome  liquor  or  effluvia 
which  they  emitted.  He  did  not,  however,  exclude 
other  caufes }  among  thefe,  the  Spawn  or  fry  of  fifh  de- 
ferves  to  be  noticed.  M.  Dagelet,  (ailing  into  the  bay 
of  Antongil,  in  the  tfland  of  Madagafcar,  obferved  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  fry,  which  covered  the  furface 
of  the  fea  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  which  he  at  rirtt 
took  for  banks  of  land  on  account  of  their  colour ;  they 
exhaled  a  difagreeable  odour,  and  the  fea  had  appear- 
ed with  uncommon  Splendor  Some  days  before.  The  * 
Same  accurate  obServer,  perceiving  the  Sea  remarkably 
luminous  in  the  road  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  du- 
ring a  perfect  calm,  remarked,  that  the  oars  of  the  ca- 
noes produced  a  whitifh  and  pearly  .kind  of  luftre ; 
when  he  took  in  his  hand  the  water  which  contained  this 
phofphorus,  he  di fcemed  in  it,  for  fome  minutes,  glo- 
bules of  light  as  large  as  the  heads  of  pins.  When  he 
preffed  thefe  globules,  they  appeared  to  his  touch  like 
a  foft  and  thin  pulp  j  and  fome  days  after  the  fea  was 
covered  near  the  coafts  with  whole  banks  of  thefe  Uttle 
fifh  in  innumerable  multitudes.  4$ 

To  putrefaction,  alfo,  fome  are  willing  to  attribute  T^niijastai, 
that  luminous  appearance  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
>jn>V  fatuvs,  to  which  the  credulous  vulgar  afcribc  very 
extraordinary  and  efpecialh/  tnifchievous  powers.  It 
is  moft  frequently  ohferved  in  boggy  places  and  near 
rivers,  though  fometimes  alfo  in  dry  places.  By  its 
appearance  benighted  travellers  are  faid  to  have  been 
fometimes  milled  into  marihy  places,  taking  the  light 
which  they  faw  before  them  for  a  candle  at  adiftance; 
from  which  feemingty  mifchievous  property  it  hat  been 
thought  by  the  vulgar  to  be  a  Spirit  of  a  malignant 
nature,  and  been  named  accordingly  Witt  toiih  a  wfa 
or  Jack  iviib  a  lanibom;  for  the  Same  reifon  alfo  it 
probably  bad  its  Latin  name  ign'u  fatuus. 

This  kind  of  light  is  faid  to  be  frequent  about  bury- 
ing places  and  dung-hills.  Some  countries  are  alS* 
remarkable  Sor  it,  as  about  Bologna  in  Italy,  and  Some 
parts  oS  Spain  and  Ethiopia.  Its  forms  are  fo  un- 
certain and  variable  that  they  can  Scarce  be  deferibed, 
cfpcciaUy  as  few  philofophical  ©bfcrvers  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  it.  Dr  Derham,  however, 
G  happened 


(a)  This  hypothefis  was  alfo  maintained  in  a  treatifc  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1746,  by  ao  officer  In  the 
Auftrian  Service,  under  the  t'tle,  DtIP  Lletrte/m. 
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Ut^«  happened  one  night  to  perceive  on*  of  them,  and  got 
'  <  £>  near  that  he  coald  have  a  very  advantageous  view 
of  it.  This  is  by  so  means  eafy  to  be  obtained ;  for, 
among  other  Angularities  of  the  ignit  fahiuj,  it  is 
obferved  to  avoid  the  approach  of  any  per  fan,  and 
fly  from  place  to  place  as  if  it  was  animated.  That 
which  Dr  Derham  obferved  was  in  fomc  boggy  ground 
bctwiat  two  rocky  hifl* ;  and  the  night  was  dark  and 
calm ;  by  which  means,  probably,  he  was  enabled  to 
advance  within  two  or  three  yards  of  it.  It  appeared 
Eke  a  complete  body  of  light  without  any  divifion,  fa 
that  he  was  fure  it  could  not  be  occafioned  by  infects 
as  fomc  have  fuppofed  ;  the  Ceparatc  lights  of  which 
lie  could  not  have  failed  to  diftinguifh,  bad  it  been 
occafioned  by  them.  The  light  kept  dancing  about 
a  dead  thiftlc,  till  a  very  flight  motion  of  the  air,  oc- 
cafioned, as  he  fuppofed,  by  his  near  approach  to  it, 
made  it  jump  to  another  place ;  after  which  it  kept 
flying  before  him  as  lie  adva.iced.  M.  Beccari  en- 
deavoured to  procure  all  tbc  intelligence  be  could 
concerning  this  phenomenon,  by  inquiring  of  all  his 
acquaintance  who  might  have  bad  an  opportunity  of 
observing  it.  Thus  he  obtained  information  that 
two  of  thefc  lights  appeared  in  the  pUins  about 
Bologna,  the  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the 
fouth,  of  that  city,  and  were  to  be  feen  almoll  every 
dark  night,  efpecially  tliat  to  the  eaftward,  giving  a 
light  equal  to  an  ordinary  faggot.  The  latter  ap- 
peared to  a  gentleman  of  bis  acquaintance  as  he  was 
travelling ;  moved  eonflantly  before  him  for  about  a 
mile;  and  gave  a  better  light  than  a  torch  which  was 
carried  before  him.  Both  thefe  appearances  gave  a 
wry  ftrong  light,  and  were  conftantly  in  motion,  though 
this  was  various  and  uncertain.  Sometimes  they 
would  rife,  fometimes  fink ;  but  commonly  they  would 
hover  about  fix  feet  from  the  ground ;  they  would 
sJfo  frequently  difappear  on  a  fudden,  and  appear  again 
to  fome  other  place.  They  differed  alfo  in  fize  and 
figure,  fometimes  fpreading  pretty  wide,  and  then  con- 
tracting thcmft  lves}  fometimes  breaking  into  two,  and 
then  joining  again.  Sometimes  they  would  appear 
like  waves,  at  others  they  would  licem  to  drop  fparks 
of  fire :  they  were  but  little  aflec\ed  by  the  wind ;  and 
ia  wet  and  rainy  weather  were  frequently  obferved 
to  caft  a  ftronger  light  than  in  dry  weather :  they 
were  alfo  obferved  more  frequently  when  mow  lay 
upon  the  ground,  than  in  the  botteft  fummer  j  but 
he  was  allured  that  there  was  not  a  dark  night 
throughout  the  whole  year  in  which  they  were  not 
to  be  fccn.  The  ground  to  the  eaftward  of  Bologna, 
where  the  largcft  of  thefe'  appearances  was  obferved, 
is  a  hard  chalky  foil  mixed  with  clay,  which  will  re- 
tun  the  moifture  for  a  long  time,  but  breaks  and 
cracks  in  hot  weather.  On  the  mountains,  where  the 
fda  is  of  a  loofer  texture,  and  lefs  capable  of  retaining 
moifture,  the  ig ntt  falvi  were  lefa. 

From  the  beft  information  which  M.  Beccari  was 
able  to  procure,  he  found  that  thefe  lights  were  very 
frequent  about  rivers  and  brooks.  He  concludes 
his  narrative  with  the  following  Angular  account. 
*'  An  intelligent  gentleman  travelling  in  the  evening, 
between  eight  and  nine,  in  a  mountainous  road  about  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Bologna,  perceived  a  light  which  (hone 
very  ftrangely  upon  fome  Hones  which  lay  on  the  banks 
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of  the  river  Rioverde.  It  fcrmcd  to  be  about  two  Light, 
feet  above  the  ftones,  and  not  far  from  the  water.  In  "V— 
fize  and  figure  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  parallelepiped, 
fotnewbat  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  half  a  foot 
high,  the  loogcft  fide  being  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
Its  light  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  could  plainly  difcern 
by  it  part  of  a  neighbouring  hedge  and  tlie  water  of 
the  river  ;  only  in  the  caft  turner  of  it  the  light  was 
rather  faint,  and  the  Cquarc  figure  lefs  perfect,  as  if  it 
was  cut  off  or  darkened  by  the  fegmcnt  of  a  circle. 
On  examining  it  a  little  nearer,  he  was  furprifed  to 
find  tlut  it  clianged  gradually  from  a  bright  red,  firft 
to  a  ycllowilb,  and  iheu  to  a  pale  colour,  in  proportion 
as  he  drew  nearer {  and  when  he  came  to  the  place 
itfelf,  it  quite  vaniflicd.  Upon  this  he  ftepped 
back,  and  not  only  faw  it  again,  but  found  that  tlut 
farther  he  went  from  it,  the  ftronger  and  brighter  it 
grew.  When  be  examined  the  place  of  this  luminous 
appearance,  he  could  perceive  no  fmtll  nor  any  other 
mark  of  tire."  This  account  was  confirmed  by  another 
gentleman,  who  informed  M.  Beccari,  that  he  Itad  fcea 
the  fame  light  five  or  fix  different  times  in  fpriug  and  in 
autumn  ;  and  that  it  always  appeared  of  the  fame  (liapc, 
and  in  die  very  fame  place.  One  night  in  particular, 
he  obferved  it  come  out  of  a  neighbouring  field  to 
fettle  in  the  ufual  place. 

A  very  remarkable  account  of  an  ignis  fatmit  is 
given  by  Dr  Shaw  in  hii  Travels  to  the  Holy  Land, 
It  appeared  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Ephraim,  and  at» 
tended  him  and  his  company  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Sumeiurtes  it  would  appear  globular,  or  in  the  Ihape  of 
the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  at  others  it  would  f oread  to  fudi  a 
degree  as  to  involve  the  whole  company  in  a  pale  inofr 
fenfivc  light,  then  contract  itfelf,  and  ftuldcnly  dj'fapv 

fiear  ;  but  in  lefs  than  a  minute  would  appear  again  ; 
ometimes  running  fwiftly  along,  it  would  expand  itfelf 
at  certain  intervals  over  more  than  two  or  three  acre*  of 
the  adjacent  mountains.  The  atmofphcrc  from  the 
beginning  of  the  evening  had  been  remarkably  thick 
and  hazy  ;  and  the  dew,  as  they  felt  it  on  the  bridles 
of  their  horfea,  was  very  clammy  and  unctuous. 

Lights  rcfcmbling  tbc  ignii  fatvui  arc  fometimes 
obferved  at  fea,  (kipping  about  the  math)  and  rigging 
of  (hips;  and  Dr  Shaw  informs  us,  that  he  has  feeu 
thefc  in  fuch  weather  as  that  juft  mentioned  when  lie 
law  the  ignii  fatuiu  in  Paleftine.  Similar  appearances 
have  been  obfirrved  in  various  other  fituations ;  and  we 
are  told  of  one  which  appeared  about  the  bed  of  ■ 
woman  in  Milan,  furrounding  it  as  well  as  her  body 
entirely.  This  light  fled  from  the  hand  which  ap- 
proached it ;  but  was  at  length  entirely  difperfed  by  the 
motion  of  the  air.  Of  the  fame  kind  alfo,  mo!)  pro- 
bably, are  thofc  irnall  luminous  appcaiances  which  fome. 
t irnes  appear  in  houfes  or  near  them,  called  in  Scot- 
land Elf-eaneUtt,  and  which  are  fuppofed  to  portend 
the  death  of  fume  pcrfon  about  the  boufe.  In  general 
thefe  lights  are  harmlcfs,  though  not  always ;  for  we 
have  accounts  of  fomc  luminous  vapours  which  would 
eucompafs  ftaeks  of  hay  and  corn,  and  fit  them  on 
fire ;  Co  that  they  became  objecfa  of  great  terror  and 
concern  "to  the  country  people.  Of  thefe  it  was 
obferved,  that  they  would  avoid  a  drawn  fword,  or 
(harp-pointed  iron  inftrument,  and  that  they  would 
be  driven  away  by  a  great  noil'c  ;  both  which  methoda 
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tl£t  were  made  ofe  of  to  diBipate  them  ;  and  ii  was  like. 
^  *     'wife  obferved,  that  they  came  from  fome  diftance,  at  U 


rom 

vert  on  purpofc  to  do  mifchicf. 

Several  philofophcrs  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  thefc  appearances  but  hitherto  with  no  great 
fucccf* ;  n«r  indeed  doe*  there  feem  to  be  fufficicut 
data  for  folving  all  their  phenomena.  Willoughby, 
Ray,  and  othert,  have  imagined  that  the  light  vrai 
occ-aiioned  by  a  number  of  (hining  infects;  but  this 
opinion  was  never  (imported  in  fuch  a  manner  ai 
to  gam  much  ground.  The  ignis  fatuut  fecn  by 
Dr  Dertiam  above  mentioned,  at  well  as  all  the  other 
in  fiance*  we  have  related,  feem  to  demonftrate  the 
contrary.  Sir  Haac  Newton  calls  it  a  vapour  min- 
ing without  heat ;  and  fuppofrs  that  there  is  the  fame 
difference  between  the  vapour  of  ignit  fatuut  and 
flame,  that  there  is  between  the  mining  of  rotten 
wood  and  burning  coals.  But  though  this  feems  gene- 
rally to  be  the  cafe,  there  arc  If  ill  fome  exceptions, 
as  has  been  inftanced  in  the  vapours  which  fet  fire  to 
the  ftacks  of  corn.  Dr  PriefUcy  fuppofes  that  the  light 
is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  produced  by  putref- 
cent  fubftances ;  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
electrical  fluid  is  principally  concerned ;  but  none 
have  attempted  to  give  any  particular  folution  of  the 
phenomena. 

From  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  ignit  fatuut 
in  marines,  moid  ground,  burying  places,  and  dung- 
hills, we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  putrefcefion 
is  concerned  in  the  production  of  it.  This  proccis, 
we  know,  is  attended  with  the  emiffion  of  an  aqueous 
fteam,  together  with  a  quantity  of  fixed,  inflam- 
mable, phlogifticated,  and  alkaline  airs,  all  blended  to- 
gether in  one  common  vapour.  It  is  likewifc  attend- 
ed with  fome  degree  of  heat ;  and  we  know  that  there 
are  fome  vapours,  that  of  fulphur  particularly,  which 
become  luminous,  with  a  degree  of  heat  much  lefs  than 
that  fufheient  to  fet  fire  to  combuftible  bodies.  There 
is  do  inconfiftency,  therefore,  in  fuppofing  that  the 
putrid  vapour  may  be  capable  of  mining  with  a  Aill 
lmaller  degree  of  heat  than  that  of  fulphur,  and  confc- 
quently  become  luminous  by  that  which  putrefaction 
alooe  afford*.  This  would  account  for  the  ignit 
fatuut,  were  it  only  a  fteady  luminous  vapour  arifing 
from  places  where  putrid  matters  are  contained;  but 
its  extreme  mobility,  and  flying  from  one  place  to  an- 
other on  the  approach  of  any  perfon,  cannot  be  account- 
ed for  on  this  principle.  If  one  quantity  of  the  putrid 
vapour  become  luminous  by  means  of  heat,  all  the 
reft  ought  to  do  fo  likewife :  fo  that  though  we  may 
allow  heat  and  putrefaction  to  be  concerned,  yet  of 
neceflity  we  muft  have  reconrfc  to  fome  other  agent, 
which  cannot  be  any  other  than  ele&ricity.  Without 
this  it  is  impotfible  to  conceive  how  any  body  of  move- 
able vapour  fliould  not  be  carried  away  by  the  wind ;  but, 
fo  far  i*  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the  igrtt  fuvi 
defcribed  by  M.  Beccari  were  bat  little  affected  by 
the  wind.  It  is  beiides  proved  by  undoubted  experi- 
ment, that  electricity  always  is  attended  with  fome 
degree  of  heat ;  and  this,  however  fmatl,  may  be 
furacient  to  give  a  luminous  property  to  any  vapour 
on  which  it  act*  ftronglyj  not  to  mention,  that  the 
electric  fluid  itfelf  is  no  other  than  that  of  light,  aud 
may  therefore  by  its  action  cafily  produce  a  luminous 
appearance  independent  of  any  vapour. 
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We  have  a  ftrong  proof  that  electricity  is  con. 
cerned,  or  indeed  the  principal  agent,  in  producing 
the  ignit  fatuM  from  an  experiment  related  by  I)f 
Pricftley  of  a  flame  of  this  kind  being  artificially  pro* 
duccd.  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  making  many 
electrical  experiments  for  a  whole  afternoon  in  a  fmaU 
room,  on  going  out  of  it,  obferved  a  flame  following 
him  at  fome  little  diftance.  Thi»,  we  have  no  reafon 
to  doubt,  was  a  true  ignit  fat  tut,  and  the  drcumftaacei 
ncci-flary  to  .produce  it  were  then  prefent,  viz.  an 
atmofphere  impregnated  with  animal  vapour,  and 
likewife  ftrongry  electrified.  Both  thefc  circumftances 
undoubtedly  muft  have  taken  place  in  the  prefent  cafe  ; 
for  the  quantity  of  perfpiration  emitted  by  a  human 
body  is  by  no  means  inconfiderahle  ;  and  it  as  well  as 
die  electricity  would  be  collected  by  reafon  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  room.  In  this  cafe,  however,  there 
feems  to  hare  been  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  artificial  ignis  fatuut  and  thofe  commonly  met  with  | 
for  this  flame  followed  the  gentleman  as  he  went 
out  of  the  room  ;  but  the  natural  ones  commonly  fly 
from  thofe  who  approach  them.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  a  difference  between  the  electricity 
of  the  atmofphere  in  the  one  room  and  the  other ;  in 
which  cafe  the  flame  would  naturally  be  attracted  towards 
that  place  where  the  electricity  was  either  different  in 
quality  or  in  quantity  ;  but  in  the  natural  way,  where 
all  bodies  may  be  fuppofed  equally  elc&riried  for  a 
great  way  round,  a  repulfion  will  as  naturally  take 
place.  Still,  however,'  this  docs  not  feem  to  be  always 
the  cafe.  In  thofe  inftances  where  travellers  have  been 
attended  by  an  ignis  fatuut,  we  cannot  fuppofe  it 
to  have  been  influenced  by  any  other  power  than  what 
we  call  atiraSion,  and  which  electricity  is  very  ca- 
pable of  producing.  Its  keeping  at  fome  dillance  is 
likewife  eaiily  accounted  for ;  as  we  know  that  bodies 
pofleffed  of  different  quantities  of  electricity  may  be 
made  to  attract  one  another  for  a  certain  fpace,  and 
then  repel  without  having  ever  come  into  contact. 
On  this  principle  we  may  account  for  the  light  which 
furrounded  the  woman  at  Milan,  but  fled  from  the 
hand  of  any  other  perron.  On  the  fame  principle  may 
we  account  for  thefc  mifchievous  vapour*  which  fet 
fire  to  the  hay  and  corn  ftacks,  but  were  driven  away 
by  prrfenting  to  them  a  pointed  iron  inftrument,  or 
bv  making  a  noife.  Both  thefe  are  known  to  have  a 
great  effect  upon  the  electric  matter ;  and  by  means  of 
either,  even  lightning  may  occafionally  be  made  to  fall 
upon  or  to  avoid  particular  places,  according  to  the 
circumftances  by  which  the  general  mafs  happens  to  be 
affected  at  that  time. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  feems  moil  probable,  that 
the  ijmt  fatuut  is  a  collection  of  vapour  of  the  pu- 
trefcent  kind,  very  much  affected  by  electricity ;  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  which,  it  will  either  give  a 
weak  or  ftrong  light,  or  even  fet  fire  to  certain  fub- 
ftajiccs  difpofed  to  receive  its  operation.  ThiR  opinion 
feems  greatly  to  be  confirmed  from  fome  luminotis 
appearances  obferved  in  privies,  where  the  putrid 
vapours  have  even  collected  themfrke*  into  bulls,  and 
exploded  violently  on  the  approach  of  a  candle.  This 
raft  efTect,  however,  we  cannot  fo  veil  afcribe  to  the 
electricity,  as  to  the  accenfion  of  the  inflammable 
air  which  frequently  abounds  in  fuch  places. 

In  the  appendix  to  Dr  Pricftlty's  third  volume  of 
G  2  experiment* 
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experiments  and  obfervations  on  air,  Mr  Warltire  gives 
of  fome  wry  remarkable  ignti  fttui,  which 
ke  obfervcd  on  tbe  road  to  Bromfgrove,  about  five 
mile*  from  Birmingham.  Tbe  time  of  obfcrvation  ni 
the  1 2th  of  December  1776!  before  day-light.  A 
great  many  of  thefe  lights  were  playing  in  an  adjacent 
field,  in  different  direction! ;  from  Come  of  which  there 
fuddenly  fprung  up  bright  branches  of  light,  fome- 
thing  refembling  the  explofion  of  a  rocket  that  con- 
tained  many  brilliant  ftars,  if  the  difcharee  was  up- 
wards, iaftead  of  the  ufual  direction,  and  the  hedge 
and  trees  ou  each  fide  of  the  hedge  were  illuminated. 
This  appearance  continued  but  a  few  Seconds,  and 
then  the  jack-a-lanterns  played  as  before.  Mr  Warl- 
tire was  not  near  enough  to  obferve  if  the  apparent 
«xplouoas  were  attended  with  any  report. 

Cronftcdt  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ign'u  fatuut, 
as  well  as  the  meteors  called  filing  fiart,  are  owing  to 
collections  of  inflammable  air  railed  to  a  great  height 
in  the  atmofphere.  But,  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  raft  height  at  which  they  move  evidently  fhows 
that  they  cannot  be  the  effect  of  any  gravitating  vapour 
whatever ;  for  the  lighted  inflammable  air  is  one-twelfth 
•f  that  of  the  common  atmofphere :  and  we  have  no 
reafon  to  believe,  that  at  the  diitancc  of  40  or  50  miles 
from  the  earth,  the  latter  has  near  r  r  of  its  weight  at 
the  furface.  From  the  account  given  by  Mr  War  hire,  we 
mould  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  there  is  a  ftrong  affinity 
betwixt  the  igntt  falui  and  fire-balls,  infomuch  that  the 
one  might  be  very  eafdy  converted  into  the  other. 
From  this  then  we  muft  afcribe  an  electrical  origin  to 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Electricity,  we  know, 
can  aflume  both  thefe  appearances,  as  is  evident  in  the 
cafe  of  points  \  or  even  when  the  atmofphere  is  vio- 
lently electrified,  as  around  the  It  ring  of  an  electrical 
kite*  which  always  will  appear  to  be  furrounded  with  a 
blue  flame  in  the  night,  if  the  electricity  be  very  ftrong. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  electricity  acting  up- 
on a  fmall  quantity  of  atmofpherical  air,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  vigour,  will  produce  an  appearance  refem- 
bling an  ignii  fatuut  /  with  a  fuperior  force  it  will  pro- 
duce t  fire-ball ;  and  a  fuJden  increafe  of  electrical 
power  might  produce  thofe  fparks  and  apparent  ex- 
plofions  obferved  by  Mr  Warltire.  The  only  diffi- 
culty therefore  is,  Why  does  electricity  exert  its 
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<  A  light  ia  some  refpects  fimilar  to  thofe  above  men-  t«gkt. 
tioned  baa  been  found  to  proceed  from  that  celebrated 
chemical  production  called  phefphorut,  which  always 
tends  to  decompofe  itfelf,  fo  as  to  take  fire  by  the  ace 
of  nir  only.  Phofphorus,  therefore,  when  it  emits light, 
light,  is  properly  a  body  ignited;  though  when  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  it  is  ufed,  a*  what  is  left  after,  draw- 
ing  it  over  paper,  or  what  may  be  difTolvcd  in  effential 
oil,  the  heat  is  not  fenfible.  But  perhaps  the  nutter 
which  emits  the  light  in  what  we  call  puirtjetns  ftib- 
Jtancet  may  be  fimilar  to  it,  though  it  be  generated  by 
a  different  procefs,  and  burn  with  a  lefs  degree  of  heat. 
Putrefcence  does  not  feem  to  be  neccflary  to  the  light 
of  glow-worms,  or  of  the  pholades;  and  yet  their  light 
is  fufficiently  fimilar  to  that  of  mining  wood  or  flcfli. 
Electric  light  is  unqucitionably  fimilar  to  that  of  phof- 
phorus, though  the  fourcc  of  it  is  apparently  very  dif- 
ferent. 

Kunckel  formed  his  phofphorus  into  a  kind  of  pills 
about  the  fize  of  peas,  which  being  moiittned  a  little, 
and  fcraped  in  the  dark,  yielded  a  very  confidcrabk 
light,  but  not  without  fmokc.  The  light  was  much 
more  pleating  when  eight  or  ten  of  tbefe  pills  were  put 
into  a  gtafs  of  water ;  for  being  fhaken  in  the  dark, 
tbe  whole  glafs  fermed  to  he  filled  with  light.  Kunc- 
kel alfo  reduced  his  phofphorus  into  the  form  of  lar- 
ger (tones  ;  which  being  warmed  by  a  pcrfon's  land, 
and  rubbed  upon  paper,  would  dclcribe  letters  that 
were  very  legible  in  the  dark. 

The  grcatcft  variety  of  experiments  with  the  light 
of  phofphorus  was  made  by  Dr  Slare ;  who  fays,  that 
the  liquid  phofphorus  (which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
folid  phofphorus  diflblvcd  in  any  of  the  cfTcutial  oils) 
would  not  hurt  even  a  lady's  hand  ;  or  that,  when  the 
hands  or  face  were  wafhed  with  it,  it  would  not  only 
make  them  vifible  to  other  pcrfons  in  the  dark,  but 
that  the  light  was  fo  considerable  as  to  make  other 
neighbouring  objects  vifible. 

When  the  folid  phofphorus  is  quite  immerfed  in  wa- 
ter, he  obferves  that  it  ceafes  to  lhine  ;  but  that  if  any 
part  of  it  chance  to  emerge,  or  get  into  the  air,  it  will 
(bine  though  the  glafs  be  hermetically  fcalcd.  In  a 
large  glafs  he  kept  it  without  water  for  fcvcral  days  ; 
and  yet  it  continued  mining,  with  very  Utile  diminu- 
tion of  its  light  or  weight.    If  the  letters  that  were 


upon  one  portion  of  the  atmofphere  rather  than    written  with  this  phofphorus  were  warmed  by  the  lire, 
another,  feeing  it  has  an  opportunity  of  diffufing  it-    they  prefentry  became  dark  lines,  which  continued  up- 


on  the  paper,  like  ink.  To  try  how  much  light  was 
given  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  phofphorus,  he  obfer- 
ved that  it  continued  to  flame  in  the  open  air  for  ftven 
or  eight  days  ;  the  light  being  vifible  whenever  he  ihut 
bis  window. 

As  air  was  generally  thought  to  contain  the  p.ilu~ 
turn  of  flame,  Dr  Slare  was  determined  to  try  this  with 
refpeel  to  phofphorus ;  and  for  tliis  purpofe  he  placed 
a  large  piece  of  it  in  a  receiver ;  but  upon  exhaufting  it, 
be  perceived  that  it  became  more  luminous,  and  that, 
upon  admitting  the  air,  it  returned  to  its  former  ftate. 
fyftem  of  nature,  we  can  only  fay,  that  they  feem  to  This  property  of  the  light  of  phofphorus,  which  it 
be  accidental  appearances  refulting  from  the  motion  of  the  very  rcvexfe  of  that  of  (hining  wood  and  fifties,  was 
fhe  electric  fluid,  and  are,  no  doubt,  like  other  meteors,  alfo  afcertained  by  fevcraj  very  accurate  Experiments 
fubfervient  to  the  prefervation  of  its  equilibrium,  and    of  Mr  Haukfbcc's. 

thus  arc  ufeful  in  preventing  thofe  dreadful  comma-  Endeavouring  to  blow  the  phofphorus  into  a  name 
tions  which  cniuc  when,  a  proper  medium  for  fo  doing  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  Dr  Slare  found  that  it  was  pre- 
ss deficit  aU  frfltly  blown  out,  and  that  it  was  a  cenfiderable  time 


felf  equally  through  the  whole  i  To  this  it  fee  Tit  im- 
iflible  to  give  any  other  reafon  than  that  we  fee  the 
it  is  fo ;  and  that  in  aQ  cafes  where  there  is  a  quan- 
tity of  electrified  air  or  vapour,  there  will  be  an  accu- 
mulation in  one  part  rather  than  another.  Thus,  in 
the  experiment  already  related,  where  the  gentle- 
man perceived  a  bhie  flame  following  him,  the  whole 
air  o  f  the  room  was  electrified,  but  the  great  eft  power 
•f  the  fluid  was  exerted  on  that  which  gave  the  lumi- 
nous appearance. 

With  regard  to  tbe  uses  of  the  igiut  fatui  in  the 
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Ufa  before  the  light  revived  again.   AO  liquors  would  ex- 
1—  '      tiagoifh  this  light  when  the  phofphorus  was  put  iato 
them ;  nor  would  it  (hine  or  bum,  though  it  was  even 
boiled  in  the  moft  inflammable  liquors,  at  oil  of  olives, 
fpirit  of  turpentine,  or  even  fpirit  of  wioc. 

In  order  to  keep  his  phofphorus  from  confuming, 
be  utied  to  put  it  in  a  glafs  of  water  ;  and  fo  me  time*  he 
has  feen  it,  when  thus  immcrfed  in  water,  make  fuch 
bright  and  vigorous  corufcations  in  the  air,  as,  he  fays, 
would  furprifc  and  frighten  thofc  who  are  not  ufed  to 
the  phenomenon.  This  fiery  meteor,  he  fays,  is  con- 
tracted in  its  paffagc  through  the  water,  but  expands 
as  foon  as  it  gets  above  it.  If  any  perfon  would  make 
this  experiment  to  advantage,  he  informs  them  that  the 
glafs  moft  be  deep  and  cylindrical,  and  not  above  three 
quarters  filled  with  water.  This  effect  he  perceived  in 
warm  weather  only,  and  never  in  cold. 

The  phofphorus  of  wlu'ch  we  have  been  treating  is 
prepared  from  urine ;  but  in  fame  cafes  the  fweat,  which 
is  limilar  to  urine,  has  been  obferved  to  be  phofpbora- 
fa*  Ctft-  ceous,  without  any  preparation.   Thif  once  happened 
rinfa       to  a  perfon  who  ufed  to  eat  great  quantities  of  fah,  and 
*•  .  who  was  a  little  fubject  to  the  gout,  after  fwcating 
'i34*      with  violent  excrcifc.   Stripping  himfclf  in  the  dark, 
his  fhirt  fecmed  to  be  all  on  fire,  which  furprifed  him 
very  much.    Upon  examination,  red  fpots  were  found 
upon  his  fhirt ;  and  the  phyfician  who  was  prefent  per- 
ceived an  urinous  fmell,  though  it  had  nothing  in  it  of 
volatile  alkali,  but  of  the  muriatic  acid  ;  the  fame,  he 
fays,  that  iffues  from  cabbage  much  failed,  and  llrong- 
ly  fermented. 

*k  The  eaficft  method  of  accounting  for  all  thefe  kinds 
■  t^ Km  of  lights,  perhaps,  is  from  electricity.  If  light  confifls 
Zx-ti  for"1  a  certain  vibration  of  the  electric  fluid  t»  then  it  ful- 
fil* dec-  lows,  that  in  whatever  fubftances  fuch  a  vibration  takes 
place,  there  light  muft  appear,  whether  in  putrefcent 
*  animal  fubftances,  fea-water,  phofphorus,  or  any  thing 
cHe.  We  know  that  the  electric  matter  pervades  all 
terrcilrial  fubftances,  and  is  very  liable  to  be  fct  in  mo- 
tion from  caufes  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  air  by  which  putrefaction  is  produced  may 
be  one  of  thefc  caufes  ;  and  it  can  by  no  means  appear 
furprifing  that  the  electric  matter  mould  act  in  the  bo- 
dies of  living  animals  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  a. 
permanent  light,  when  we  certainly  know  it  ads  in 
fume  of  them  fo  powerfully  as  to  produce  a  (hock  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  a  charged  vial.  —  On  this  fubject  we 
fi.aH  only  obferve  farther,  that  when  this  vibration  be- 
comes fo  powerful  as  to  penetrate  the  folid  fubftancc  of 
the  body  itfelf,  the  luminous  body  then  becomes  tranf- 
parerjt,  as  in  the  milk  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of 
this  article  ;  but,  when  it  is  only  fujicrfici.il,  the  body, 
though  it  emits  light,  is  itfelf  opaque. 

Ltd  Hijrom  Diamonds .  A  mong  luminous  bodies  the 
diamond  m  to  be  reckoned;  as  foisc  diamonds  arc  known 
to  (hint  in  the  dark.  But  on  account  of  the  feeblenefa 
•f  their  fplendor,  it  is  ncceflary  for  the  perfon  who  is 
to  ohterve  them,  previoufly  to  (lay  in  the  dark  at  lead 


a  quarter  of  an  hour  i  that  th 


ot  toe  eye  may 


be  dilated  and  enlarged,  and  fo  rendered  capable  of 
feceiving  a  larger  quantity  of  the  rays  of  light.  M.  du 
Fay  has  alfo  obferved,  that  the  eyes  ought  to  be  (hut 
for  this  time,  or  at  lead  one  of  them  ;  and  that,  in  that 
cafe,  the  light  of  the  diamond  is  afterwards  only  feen  by 
tb**'  eye  which  has  been  (hut    Before  |Jm  diamond  is 
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brought  into  the  dark  room,  it  muft  beexpofed  to  th<* 
fun-mine,  or  at  leaft  to  the  open  day-light,  to  imbibe 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  rays  ;  and  this  is  done  in  one 
minute,  or  even  lefa  ;  eight  or  ten  feconds  having 
been  found  to  furnifh  as  much  tight  as  a  done  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving ;  and  when  brought  into  the  dark,. 
its  light  continues  about  twelve  or  thirteen  minutes, 
weakening  all  the  while  by  infcafiiile  degrees.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  in  bodies  fo  extremely  fimilav  to 
each  other  as  diamonds  are,  fome  (hould  have  this  pro- 
perty of  imbibing  the  fun 'a  rays,  and  (Inning  in  the 
dark,  and  that  others  (hould  not  ;  yet  fo  it  is  found 
to  be  by  experiment,  and  the  moft  nearly  rcfcmbling 
(tones  (hall  be  fouud  one  to  have  this  property,  and 
another  to  be  deftitutc  of  it }  while  many  of  the  moil 
diflimilar  have  the  property  in  common.  There  feems 
to  be  no  rule,  nor  even  the  leaft  traces  of  any  imper- 
fect rule  of  Judging,  which  diamonds  have,  and  which 
have  not  this  property  ;  their  natural  brightnefs,  their 
purity,  their  fize,  or  their  fliapc,  contribute  notbing  to 
it  {  and  all  that  has  been  yet  difcovered  of  the  lead  re- 
gularity among  them,  is,  that  all  the  yellow  diamonds 
Lave  this  property.  Tliis  may  probably  arifc  from 
their  having  more  fulphur  in  their  eompofition,  and 
therefore  illuminating  more  readily,  or  emitting  a  more 
viGblc  flame. 

The  burning  of  diamond*  is  a  term  ufed  among  the 
jewellers,  for  putting  them  into  a  fierce  fire,  a;  they 
frequently  do,  when  they  arc  foulid  with  brown,  or 
yellow,  or  the  like  ;  this  always  diverts  them  of  their 
colour,  without  doing  them  the  leaft  fenliblc  injury. 
M.  du  Fay,  having  been  intormed  of  this  common  prac- 
tice, formed  a  conjecture,  that  the  difference  of  dia- 
monds iu  their  (hiuing,  or  not  mining  in  the  dark,  was 
owing  to  it ;  and  that  cither  all  thofc  which  had  been 
burnt,  or  all  thole  which  had  not,  were  thofc  which 
alone  (hone  in  the  dark.  But  this  was  found  an  erro- 
neous conjecture  ;.  for  two  diamonds,  one  lucid  in  the 
dark,  the  other  not,  were  both  burnt,  and  afterwards 
both  were  found  to  retain  the  fame  properties  they 
had  before.  It  is  not  only  the  open  funfhinc,  or  open 
day-light,  which  gives  to  thefe  diamonds  the  power  of 
(hining  in  the  dark  ;  they  receive  it  in  the  fame  manner, 
even  if  laid  under  a  glafs,  or  plunged  in  water  or  in 
milk. 

M.  du  Fay  tried  whether  it  was  poflible  to  make  the 
diamond  retain,  fur  any  longer  time,  the  light  it  natu- 
rally parts  with  fo  foon  ;  and  found,  that  if  the. dia- 
mond, after  being  expofrd  to  the  light,  be  covered 
with  black  wax,  it  will  fhine  in  the  dark,  as  well  fix 
hours  afterwards  as  at  the  time  it  was  firit  impreg- 
nated with  the  light. 

The  imbibing  light,  in  this  manner,  being  fo  nice 
a  property  as  not  to  be  found  in  fcvcral  diamonds,  it. 
was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  it  would  be  fouud  in  any 
other  (tones :  accordingly,  on  trial,  the  ruby,  the  fap- 
phire,  and  the  topaz,  were  found  wholly  deftitute  of 
it ;  and  among  a  large  number  of  rough  emeralds,  one 
only  was  found  to  poffefs  it.  Such  is  the  il  range  un- 
certainty of  thefc  accidents. 

All  the  other  lefs  precious  ftoncs  were  tried,  and 
found  not  to  pofltf*  this  property  of  imbibing  light 
from  the  day-light  or  fun-mine,  but  they  all  became 
luminous  by  the  different  means  of  heating  or  friction  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  kmc  acquired  it  by  out  of 
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1  !Rht>  thefe  methodu,  and  others  by  the  other  5  etch  being 
unaffected  by  that  which  gave  the  property  to  the 
other.    The  diamond  becomes  luminous  by  all  thefe 

"-ay8-    .     ,,  .r 

Beccanus  alio  ducovered,  that  diamonds  have  the 
property  of  the  Bolognian  phofphortis,  about  the  fame 
time  that  it  occurred  to  M.  du  Fay.  Com.  Bonott. 
vol.  ii.  p.  276.  M.  du  Fay  likewife  obferved,  that  the 
common  topaz,  when  calcined,  had  all  the'pfopertics  of 
this  phofphorus  ;  and  purfutng  the  difeovery,  he  found 
the  fame  property,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  belemni- 
tes,  gypfum,  lime-flone,  and  marble ;  though  he  was 
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by  which  the  piece  it  fuppofed  to  be  enlightened }  and 
which,  for  thi*  reafon,  are  painted  in  bright  vivid  cc-  . .  JL 
lours.  <  : 

In  this  fenfe,  light  in  oppofed  to  fhadow. 

Different  b'ghts  hare  very  different  effects  on  a  pic- 
ture, and  occalion  a  difference  in  the  management  of 
every  part.  A  great  deal  therefore  depends  on  the 
painter's  chopfing  a  proper  light  for  his  piece  to  be 
illuminated  by  ;  and  a  great  deal  more,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  I' 


upon. 

The  flrength'  and  relievo  of  a  figure, 
obliged  to  diflblve  fomc  very  hard  fubflances  of  this  gracefulnefs,  depend  entirely  on  the  m 
kind  in  acids,  before  calcination  could  produce  this    the  lights,  and  the  joining  of  thofe  to  the 


as  its 

of 


change  in  them  ;  and  with  fome  fubftances  he  could 
not  fuccecd  even  thusj  efpecially  with  flint-flones,  ri- 
ve r- fan  d,  jafpers,  agates,  and  rock-crytlal. 

Light  from  Plantr.  In  Sweden  a  very  curious  phe- 
nomenon has  been  obferved  on  certain  flowers  by  M. 
Haggcrn,  lecturer  in  natural  hiftory.  One  evening 
he  pcrce  ived  a  faint  flafh  of  light  repeatedly  dart  from 
a  marigold.  Surprifed  at  fuch  an  uncommon  appear- 
ance, he  refolved  to  examine  it  with  attention  ;  and, 
to  be  affured  it  was  no  deception  of  the  eye,  he  placed 
a  man  near  him,  with  orders  to  make  a  fignal  at  the 


when  he  obferved  the  light.    They  both  taw    fea,  and  having  on  iu  top 


The  light  a  figure  receives  is  cither  direct  or  reflec- 
ted }  to  each  of  which  fpecial  regard  miift  be  had.  The 
doctrine  of  lights  and  fhadows  makes  that  part  of 
painting  called  cbair  at/cure. 

LiGHT-Hiufr,  an  ancient  term  in  our  Englifh  cuf- 
toms,  lignifying  an  ordinary  cavalier  or  horfeman 
lightly  armed,  and  fo  as  to  enter  a  corps  or  regiment  \ 
in  oppofition  to  the  men  at  arms,  who  were  heavily  ac- 
coutred, and  armed  at  all  points.   See  L.ighi-Ho*tt. 

LiOMt-J/ciJi,  a  building  erected  upon  a  cape  or  pro- 
montory on  the  fca-coalt,  or  upon  fome  rock  in  the 


moment 

it  conflantly  at  the  I 

The  light  was  mod  brilliant  on  marigolds  of  an 
orange  or  flame  colour  j  but  fcancely  vifible  on  pale 

ones. 

The  flafh  was  frequently  feen  on  the  fame  flower  two 
or  three  times  in  quick  fucceffion  ;  but  more  common- 
ly at  intervals  of  feveral  minutes :  and  when  fevcral 
flowers  in  the  fame  place  emitted  their  light  together, 
ferved  at  a  c 


the 


tight-time  a  great 


it  could  be  obfei 


1  conftderable  diftance. 


fire,  or  light  formed  by  candles,  which  is  conflantly 
attended  by  fome  careful  perfon,  fo  as  to  be  feen  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  land.  It  is  ufed  to  direct  the 
(hipping  on  the  coail,  that  might  othcrwife  run  afhore, 
or  fleer  an  improper  courfe  when  the  darknefs  of  the 
night  and  the  uncertainty  of  currents,  tec.  might  ren- 
der their  fituatiou  with  regard  to  the  fhor*  extremely 
doubtful.  Lamp-lights  are,  on  many  accounts,  pre- 
ferable to  coal-fires  or  candles  ;  and  the  effect  of  thefe 


This  phenomenon  was  remarked  in  the  months  of    may  be  increafed  by  placing  them  either  behind  glafs- 


July  and  Auguft  at  fun-fet,  and  for  half  an  hour,  when 
the  atmofphere  was  clear  1  but  after  a  rainy  day,  or 
when  the  air  was  loaded  with  vapours,  nothing  of  it 
was  feen. 

The  following  flowers  emitted  flafhes,  more  or  left 
vivid,  in  this  order: 

1 .  The  marigold,  galendnla  r^rinaRt. 
a.  MonkVhood,  troptlum  majui. 

3.  The  orange-lily,  Itlium  bulbiftrum. 

4.  The  Indian  pink,  Uigtfrt  p.-tuia  &  rrtBa. 

To  difcover  whether  fome  little  infects  or  phofpho- 
ric  worms  might  not  be  the  caufc  of  it,  the  flowers 
were  carefully  examined,  even  with  a  microfcope,  with- 
out any  fucli  being  found. 

From  the  rapidity  of  the  fUfh,  and  other  circumftan- 
ces,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  there  is  fomething  of 
electricity  in  this  phenomenon.  It  is  well  known,  that 
when  the  piflil  of  a  flower  is  imjwrgnated,  the  pollen 
burils  away  by  its  clatticity,  with  which  electricity  may 
be  combined.  But  M.  Haggcrn,  after  having  obferved 


hemifphercs,  or  before  properly  difpofed  glafs  or  me- 
tal reflectors,  which  but  method  is  now  very  generally 
adopted.    Sec  Beacons. 

Lir,H*-R»om  a  fmall  apartment,  inclofed  with  glafk- 
windows,  near  the  magazine  of  a  (hip  of  war.  It  is 
ufed  to  contain  the  lights  by  which  the  gunner  and  his 
afliftants  are  enabled  to  fill  cartridges  with  powder  to 
be  ready  for  action. 

LIGHTER,  a  large,  open,  flat-bottomed  veffel, 
generally  managed  with  oars,  and  employed  to  carry 
goods  to  or  from  a  fhip  when  the  is  to  be  laden  or  de- 
livered. —  There  are  alfo  fome  lighters  furuifhed  with 
a  deck  throughout  their  whole  length,  in  order  to  con- 
tain thofe  merchandises  which  would  he  damaged  by 
rainy  weather  :  thefe  are  ufually  called  chfe 

LIGHTFOOT  (John),  a  moll  learned  F.iglifh 
divine,  was  the  fon  of  a  divine,  and  bom  in  March 
1602,  at  Stoke  upon  Trent  in  Staffordfhirc.  After 
having  finiibed  his  fludies  at  a  fchool  on  Morton-grecrt 
near  Cough-ton  in  Chefhire,  he'  wog'rcmovcd  in  1617 


the  flafh  from  the  orange  lily,  the  anthene  of  which  are    to  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  eloquence; 

r  .      ii    r   I'll         r  .1  t  1  -1—      __  j    r  .    .      i    i  r.   11  •  t.  -  -l  i  .  -i     «  i«r 


a  confiderable  fpacc  dillant  from  the  petals,  found  that 
the  light  proceeded  from  the  petals  only  \  whence  he 
concludes,  that  tin's  electric  light  is  eaufed  by  the  pol- 
len, which,  in  flying  off,  is  Scattered  on  the  petals. 
■Whatever  be  the  caufc,  the  effect  is  fingular  and  highly 
curious. 


Lights,  in  painting,  arc  thofe  parts  of  a  piece  and  as  for  logic,  the  lludy  of  it, 
which  are  illuminated,  or  that  he  open  to  the  luminary,    time  among  the  academics,  was  t< 


and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  it  as  to  be  thought  the  beft 
orator  of  the  under-graduates  in  the  university.  He 
alfo  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  ;  btit  neglected  the  Hebrew,  and  even  loft 
that  knowledge  he  brought  of  it  from  fchool.  His 
taltc  for  the  oriental  languages  wus  not  yet  excited  { 

d  at  that 
and 
fierce 
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fatisfied  himfeif  !a  clawing  up  many  of  the  abftruieft  Ligktd^c. 
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Uf*ufe«.  fierce  for  hit  quiet  and  meek  difpofition.    As  fooo 

"""v— '  he  bad  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  left  the  univer-  paffages  !u  the  Bible,  and  therein  had  provided  the  chief 
fity,  and  became  afliltant  to  a  fchool  at  Repton  in  materials,  as  wcU  as  formed  the  plan,  of  his  "  Harmo- 
Perbylhire.  After  he  bad  fupplied  this  place  a  year  ny ;"  and  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it  at  the  prefs 
or  two,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  became  curate  of  was,  no  doubt,  an  additional  motive  for  his  going  to 
Norton  under  Hales  in  Shropshire.  This  curacy  gave  an 
vocation  of  awakening  hi*  geniaa  for  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  Norton  lies  near  BcUaport,  then  the  feat  of 
Sir  Rowland  Cotton ;  who  was  his  coutlant  hearer, 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  into  his  houfe. 


the  capita] ;  where  he  had  not  been  lung  before  he 
was  chofen  miniflcr  of  St  Bartholomew's,  behind  the 
Royal  Exchange.  The  affembly  of  divines  meeting  in 
I643,  our  author  gave  his  attendance  diligently  there, 
and  made  a  diftinguiftied  figure  in  their  debates ;  where 
This  gentleman  being  a  perfect  mailer  of  the  Hebrew  he  ufed  great  freedom,  and  gave  iignal  proofs  of  his 
language,  engaged  Lightfoot  in  that  ftudy  ;  who,  by  courage  as  well  as  learning,  in  oppofmg  many  of  thofe 
convening  with  his  patron,  foon  became  fenfible  that 
without  that  knowledge  it  was  impoifiblc  to  attain  an 
accurate  undcrftaudiag  of  the  fcriptures.  He  there- 
fore applied  himfeif  to  it  with  extraordinary  vigour, 
and  in  a  little  time  made  a  great  progrefs  in  it :  and 
his  patron  removing  with  his  family  to  rcfidc  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  rcqual  of  Sir  Alknd  Cottou  his  uncle, 
who  was  lord-mayor  of  that  city,  he  followed  his  pre- 
ceptor thither.  But  be  did  not  Hay  long  there  :  for, 
having  a  mind  to  improve  himfeif  by  travelling  abroad, 
he  went  down  into  Staffordihire  to  take  leave  of  his 
father  and  mother.  Pafling  tiurough  Stone  in  that 
county,  he  found  the  place  acftitutc  of  a  miiuftcr  :  and 
the  prcfling  inftioces  of  the  parifhioricrs  prevailed  up- 
on him  to  undertake  that  cure.  Hereupon,  laying 
atidc  his  defign  of  travelling  abroad,  he  began  to  turn 
his  thoughts  upon  fettling  at  home.  During  his  rcti- 
dence  at  Bellaport,  he  had  fallen  into  the  acquaintance  of 
a  gentlewoman  who  was  daughter  of  William  Crump- 
ton  of  Stoaepark,  Efq;  and  now,  being  in  polTefGon 
of  that  living,  he  married  her  in  1628.  But  uot- 
whhiUnding  this  fettlement,  his  unquenchable  thirll 
after  rabbinical  learning  would  not  fuffcr  him  to  con- 
tinue there.  Sion-collcgc  library  at  London,  he  knew, 
was  well  f>  eked  with  books  of  that  kind.  He  there- 
fore quitted  his  charge  at  Stone,  and  removed  with  hit 
family  to  Hornfcy,  near  the  city  ;  where  he  gave  the 
public  a  notable  fpecimcn  of  his  advancement  in  thofe 
ftudies,  by  his  "  Erubhim,  or  Mifcellanies  Cbxiftian 


tenets  which  the  divines  were  endeavouring  to  eflablifh. 
His  learning  recommended  him  to  the  parliament, 
whofe  vifitor*,  having  ejected  Dr  William  Spurftow 
frcm  the  mafterfhip  of  Catharine-hall  in  Cambridge, 
put  Lightfoot  in  his  room,  this  year  1653  }  and  he 
was  alfo  pre  fen  ted  to  the  living  of  Much-Munden  in 
Hertfordinire,  void  by  the  death  of  Dr  Samuel  Ward, 
Margarct-profeflor  of  divinity  in  that  univerfity,  before 
the  expiration  of  this  year.  Meanwhile  he  had  his  turn 
with  other  favourites  in  preaching  before  the  houfe  of 
commonii,  tnoli  of  which  ferraons  were  printed  ;  and  in 
them  we  fee  him  warmly  prcfling  the  fpecdy  fettlement 
of  the  church  in  the  Prefbyterian  form,  which  he  cor- 
dially believed  to  be  according  to  the  pattern  in  the 
Mount.  He  was  all  the  while  employed  in  preparing 
and  publifhing  the  (ever*!  branches  of  his  Harmony  ;  all 
which  were  fo  many  excellent  fpeeiirtens  of  the  ufeful- 
nefs  of  human  learning  to  true  religion  :  and  he  met 
with  great  difficulties  and  discouragements  in  that  work, . 
chiefly  from  that  antieruditional  fpirit  which  prevailed, 
and  even  threatened  the  deftruction  of  the  universities. 
In  1655  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  vice-chanceDor 
of  Cambridge,  to  which  be  was  chofen  that  year,  ha- 
ving taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1652. 
He  performed  all  the  regular  exercife*  for  his  degree 
with  great  appkute,  and  executed  the  vice-chancellor's 
office  with  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity  ;  and,  par- 
ticularly at  the  commencement,  fupplied  the  place  of 
prufciTor  of  divinity,  theu  undifpofed  of,  as  an  act  which 


and  JudaicaL"  in  1629.  He  was  at  this  time  only  was  kept  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  that  profeflion.  At 
27  years  of  age  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  well  ac-    the  fame  time  he  was  engaged  with  others  in  perfecting 


sjuaintcd  with  the  Latin  and  the  Geeek  fathers,  as  well 
as  the  ancient  heathen  writers.  Tliefe  firft  fruits  of  his 
ftudies  were  dedicated  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton  ;  who, 
in  (631,  prefcuted  him  to  the  rectory  of  Aihley  in 
Stafford/hire. 

He  fecmed  now  to  be  fixed  for  life :  Accordingly* 
he  built  a  ftudy  in  the  garden,  to  be  out  of  the  noife 
of  the  houfe  $  and  applied  himfeif  with  indefatigable 
diligence  in  fearching  the  fcriptures.  Thus  employ- 
ed, the  days  paffed  very  agreeably  ;  and.  he  continued 
quiet  and  unmoleftcd,  till  the  great  change  which 
happened  in  the  public  affairs  brought  him  into  a  fhare 
of  the  admiiiiilratioa  relating  to  the  church;  for  he 
was  nominated  a  member  of  the  memorable  afTcmbly 
of  divines  for  fettbng  a  new  form  of  ecclefiailical  po- 
Kty.  This  appointment  was  purely  the  effect  of  his 
sbilinguifhed  merit ;  and  he  accepted  it  purely  with  a 
view  to  ferve  his  country,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 
The  non-rcfidence,  which  this  would  neceffarily  occa- 
sion,, apparently  induced  him  to  rcftgn  his  rcitory : 
and  having  obtained  the  prefentation  for  a  younger 
brother,  be  fit  out  tor  London  la  164a.  H*had  »cw» 


the  Polyglott  Bible,  then  in  the  prefs.  At  the  Rcfto- 
ration  he  offered  to  re  fig  n  the  mailer  Ihip  of  Catharine- 
hall  :  But,  as  what  he  had  done  had  been  rather  in 
compliance  with  the  ncceffity  of  the  times,  than  from 
any  zeal  or  fpirit  of  oppolition  to  the  king  and  govern- 
ment, a  confirmation  was  granted  him  from  the  crown, 
both  of  the  place  and  of  bis  Irving.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  affiflants  at  the  conference 
upon  the  liturgy,  which  was  held  in  the  beginning  of 
1661,  but  attended  only  once  or  twice  5  probably  dif- 
gulted  at  the  heat  with  which  that  conference  was  ma- 
naged. However,  he  ituck  clofe  to  his  defign  of  per- 
fecting hia  Harmony  :  and  being  of  a  flrong  and  heal- 
thy conftitution,  which  was  aflillcd  by  an  exact  tem- 
perance, he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  unabated  vi- 
gour to  the  laft,  and  continued  to  publifli,  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  be  met  with  from  tl>e  ex- 
pence  of  it.  However,  not  long  before  he  died,  fome 
book  fellers  got  a  promife  from  turn  to  collect  and  me- 
thodise liis  works,  in  order  to  print  them  ;  but  the  ex- 
ecution was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened- 
Die.  6.  1675.    Tbc  d^a«  **•  twice  married  :  hi* 
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main,  of  the  late  pious  and  learned  Dr  John  Light 


I ■**!  to!rjr.  firA  wife,  already  mentioned,  brongtit  him  four 
»  and  two  daughters.  His  fecond  wife  was  likewife 
a  widow,  and  relict  of  Mr  Auftin  Brograve,  uncle  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brograve,  Bart,  of  Hcrtfordfhire,  a  gentle- 
■  man  well  verfed  in  rabbinical  learning,  and  a  parti- 
cular acquaintance  of  our  author.  He  had  no  ifTue  by 
her.  She  alfo  died  before  htm,  and  was  buried  in 
Munden  church ;  where  the  doctor  was  himfelf  like- 
wife  interred  near  both  hia  wives.  Dr  Lightfoot'i 
works  were  collected  and  publilhed  firft  in  1684,  in 
two  volumes  folio.  The  fecond  edition  was  printed  at 
Amfterdam,  1686,  in  two  volumes  folio,  containing  all 
hi*  Latin  writings,  with  a  Latin  tranllation  of  thofe 
which  he  wrote  in  Englifh.  At  the  end  of  both  thefe 
editions  there  is  a  lift  of  fuch  pieces  as  he  left  unfinifh- 
cd.  It  is  the  chief  of  thefe,  in  Latin,  which  make 
up  the  third  volume,- added  to  the  former  two,  in  a 
third  edition  of  his  works,  by  John  I.eufden,  at  Utrecht, 
in  1699,  fol.  They  were  communicated  by  Mr 
Strype,  who,  in  1 700,  publifhed  another  collection  of 
thefe  papers,  under  the  title  of  "  Some  genuine  re- 
1  of  the 

foot. 

LIGHTNING,  a  bn'ght  and  vivid  flam  of  fire, 
fuddcnly  appearing  in  the  atmofphere,  and  commonly 
difappcaring  in  an  inltant,  fomettmes  attended  with 
clouds  and  thunder,  and  fomettmes  not. 

The  phenomena  of  lightning  are  always  furprifing, 
and  fomrtimes  very  terrible ;  neither  is  there  any  kind 
"f  rT"'"'0^ natura'  appearance  in  which  there  is  more  diversity, 
oii=g%  "  not  two  "amc'  being  ever  obferved  exactly  (imilar  to 
one  another.  In  a  ferene  flcy,  the  lightning,  in  this 
country  at  leail,  almoft  always  hath  a  kind  of  indi- 
Hinil  appearance  without  any  determinate  form,  like 
the  fudden  illumination  of  the  atmofphere  occafioned 
by  firing  a  quantity  of  loofe  gunpowder ;  but  when 
accompanied  with  thunder,  it  is  well  defined,  and  hath 
very  often  a  lig-zag  form.  Sometimes  it  makes  only 
one  angle,  like  the  letter  V,  fomctimrs  it  bath  fe- 
vrral  branches,  and  fomctimes  it  appears  like  the  arch 
of  a  circle.  But  the  mod  formidable  and  deftructive 
form  which  lightning  is  ever  known  to  affumc  is  that 
.of  halls  of  ' fire.  The  motion  of  thefe  is  very  often 
rafiiy  perceptible  to  the  eye;  but  wherever  they 
fall,  much  rr.ifchief  is  occasioned  by  their  burfting, 
which  they  always  do  with  a  fudden  explofion  like 
that  of  fire-arms.  Sometimes  they  will  quietly  run 
along,  or  reft  for  a  little  upon  any  thing,  and  then 
break  into  feveral  pieces,  each  of  which  will  explode  ( 
or  the  whole  ball  will  burft  at  once,  and  produce  its 
mifehievous  effect j  only  in  one  place.  The  next  to 
this  in  its  deftructive  effects  is  the  zig-zag  kind ;  for 
that  which  appears  like  indiftinci  flafhes,  whofe  form 
cannot  be  readily  obferved,  is  feldom  or  never  known 
to  do  hurt.— The  colour  of  the  lightning  alfo  indi- 
cates in  fome  meafurc  its  power  to  do  mifchief ;  the 
paleitand  brighteil  flafhes  being  mod  definitive;  fuch 
as  are  red,  or  of  a  darker  colour,  commonly  doing  lefs 
damage. 

*  .  A  very  furprifing  property  of  lightning,  th«  tig- 
"rgzag  kind  cfpecially  when  near,  is  its  feeming  omni- 
prefence.  If  two  perfons  are  (binding  in  a  room  look- 
ing different  ways,  and  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  accom- 
panied with  zig-jag  lightning  happens,  they  will 
both  diftinafy  fee  the  flalh,  not  only  by  that  indi- 
N°  18a. 
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fons  ftinct  illumination  of  the  atmofphere  which  is  eco>I>ightmrp. 
fioned  by  fire  of  any  kind ;  but  the  very  form  of  the 
lightning  itfelf,  and  every  angle  it  makes  in  its  courfe, 
will  be  as  diftinftly  perceptible,  as  though  they  had 
looked  directly  at  the  cloud  from  whence  it  proceeded. 
If  a  pctfon  happened  at  that  time  to  be  looking  on  a 
book,  or  other  object  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he 
would  diftinctly  fee  the  form  of  the  lightning  between 
him  and  the  object  at  which  he  looked.  This  pro- 
perty feems  peculiar  to  lightning,  and  to  belong  to  no 
other  kind,  of  fire  whatever. 

The  efFc&s  of  lightning  are  generally  confined  with-  Ren,^ 
in  a  (mall  fpace;  and  are  feldom  fimiUr  to  thofe  which  mc  etTe4t 
accompany  explofions  of  gun-powder,  or  of  in  flam- «f  li^ht- 
mable  air  in  mines.  Inftances  of  this  kind,  however,  ""a"' 
have  occurred ;  the  following  if  one  of  the  moil  re- 
markable of  which  we  have  any  diftinct  account. 
"  Auguft  2.  1763,  about  fix  in  the  evening,  there 
arofe  at  Andcrlight,  about  a  league  from  Bruflels,  a 
conflict  etf  feveral  winds  borne  upon  a  thick  fog.  Thi» 
conflict  lafted  four  or  five  minutes,  and  was  attended 
with  a  frightful  biffing  notfe,  which  could  be  compared 
to  nothing  but  the  yelling*  of  an  infinite  number  of 
wild  beans.  The  cloud  then  opening,  difcovered  t 
kind  of  very  bright  lightning,  and  in  an  inflant  the 
roofs  of  one  fide  of  the  houfes  were  carried  off  and 
difperfed  at  a  diftance;  above  1000  Urge  trees  were 
broke  off,  fome  near  the  ground,  others  near  the  top, 
fome  torn  up  by  the  roots;  and  many  both  of  the 
branches  and  tops  carried  to  the  diftance  of  60,  I OO, 
or  1 20  paces  ;  whole  coppices  were  laid  on  one  fide, 
as  corn  is  by  ordinary  winds.  The  glafs  of  the  win- 
dows which  were  moft  expofed  was  (nivered  to  pieces. 
A  tent  in  a  gentleman's  garden  was  carried  to  the 
diftance  of  4000  paces;  and  a  branch  torn  from  a  large 


vmmpre- 


tree,  ftruck  a  girl  in  the  forehead  as  (he  was 
into  town,  at  the  diftance  of  40  paces  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  killed  her  on  the  fpot." 

Thefe  terrible  effects  feem  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  prodigious  agitation  in  the  air,  occafioned  by  the 
eirtinton  of  fuch  a  vail  quantity  of  lightning  at  once ; 
or  perhaps  to  the  agitation  of  the  electric  fluid  itfelf, 
which  is  (till  more  dangerous  than  any  concuflion  of 
the  atmofphere;  for  thundcr-ftorms  will  fomctt'mea 
produce  moft  violent  whirlwinds,  fuch  as  are  by  the 
bed  philofophers  attributed  to  electricity,  nay,  even 
occafion  an  agitation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  itfelf ; 
and  all  this  too  after  the  thunder  and  lightning  had 
ceafed. — Of  this  we  have  the  following  inftances. 
"  Great  Malvern,  Oaobcr  16.  1761.  On  Wed- 
nefday  laft,  we  had  the  moft  violent  thunder  ever 
known  in  the  memory  of  man.  At  a  quarter  paft 
four  in  the  afternoon  I  was  furprifed  with  a  moft 
(hocking  and  difmal  noife ;  100  forges  (the  neareft 
refemblance  I  can  think  of),  were  they  all  at  work,  at 
once,  could  fcarcc  equal  it.  I  ran  to  the  fore-door, 
and  cafting  my  eye  upon  the  fide  of  the  hill  about 
400  yards  to  the  fouth-weft  of  my  houfe,  there  ap- 
peared a  prodigious  fmoke,  attended  with  the  fame 
violent  noifc.  I  ran  back  into  the  houfe,  and  cried 
out,  a  volcano  (for  fo'  I  thought)  had  burft  out  of 
the  hill ;  but  I  had  no  fooner  got  back  again,  than  1 
found  it  had  defcended,  and  was  palling  on  within 
about  too  yards  of  the  fouth  end  of  my  houfe.  It 
feemed  to  nfe  again  in  the  meadow  juft  below  it  j  and 
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Vitv^n-  continued  its  progrefii  to  the  call,  rifiilg  in  the  fame 
manner  for  four  different  timet,  attended  with  the 
(ame  difmsd  nuife  as  at  firft  }  the  air  being  filled  with 
a  naufcous  and  fulphureous  fmelL  I  (aw  it  gradually 
decrcafe  till  quite  extinguifhed  in  a  turnip-field  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  my  houfe.  The  turnip 
leaves,  with  leave*  of  trees,  dirt,  fticks,  &c.  filled  the 
air,  and  flew  higher  than  any  of  thefe  hills.  The 
thunder  ceafed  before  this  happened,  and  the  air  foon 
afterwards  became  calm  and  fcrene."— The  vaft  co- 
lumn of  fmoke  mentioned  in  the  above  letter  was  fa 
large,  that  a  phyfician  of  eminence  at  Worccfter  faw  it 
in  its  progrefs  down  the  hill,  about  a  mile  from  Fec- 
kenham,  which  it  above  20  miles  from  Malvern.— In 
Aiiguft  1 763,  a  moft  violent  ilorm  of  thunder,  rain, 
and  ha3,  happened  at  London,  which  did  damage  in 
the  adjacent  country,  to  the  amount  of  50,000  L 
Haililoacs  fell  of  an  immenfe  fiee,  from  two  to  ten 
inches  circumference ;  hut  the  moft  furpnling  circum- 
Itancc  was  the  fudden  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  in 
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ys  deftroyed,  though  looking  fair  at  firft ; 
rhile  it  became  fore,  throwing  out  a  pu- 
in  pnftulcs,  like  the  fmall-pox  with  us. 


the  hair  it  taken  off  from  the  fides  of  the  faee,  firomLig"^'"* 
the  flat  part  of  the  jaw-bones,  and  from  the  front  of  » 
the  face  in  ftripes.  There  are  a  few  white  marks  on  the 
fide  and  neck,  which  are  furrounded  with  red ;  and 
the  hair  it  taken  off  from  them,  leaving  half  an  inch 
of  white  adjoining  to  the  red.  The  farmer  anointed 
the  ox  with  oil  for  a  fortnight ;  the  animal  purged 
very  much  at  firft,  and  was  greatly  reduced  in  flcfti,  but 
is  now  recovering." 

In  another  account  of  this  accident,  the  author  fup- 
pofes  that  the  bullock  had  been  lying  down  at  the  time 
be  was  ft  ruck  \  which  mows  the  reafon  that  the  under 
parts  were  not  touched.  "  The  lightning,  conducted 
by  the  white  hair,  from  the  top  of  the  back  down  the 
fides,  came  to  the  ground  at  the  place  where  the 
white  hair  was  left  entire." 

The  author  of  this  account  fays,  that  he  inquired  of 
a  Mr  Tooth  a  farrier,  whether  he  ever  knew  of  a  fimi- 
lar  accident ;  and  that  he  told  him  "  the  circumftance 
was  not  new  to  him  \  that  he  had  feen  a  great 
Plymouth  pool,  exactly  correfponding  with  the  like   pyed  bullocks  ftruck  by  lightning  in  the  fame 

as  this ;  that  the  texture  of  the  (kin  under  the  white 
liair  was  always  deftroy 
but  after  a 
trid  matter 

which  in  time  falls  oft',  when  the  hair  grows  Si-ain,  and 
the  bullocks  receive  no  farther  injury  |"  which  was  the 
cafe  with  the  bullock  in  qBeftion.  In  a  fubfequent 
letter,  however,  the  very  fame  author  informs  us,  that 
he  had  inquired  of  Mr  Tooth  n  whether  he  ever  faw  a 
ftrokc  of  lightning  actually  fall  upon  a  pyed  bullock, 
fo  at  to  deftroy  the  white  hair,  and  (how  evident  marks 
of  burning,  leaving  the  Ted  hair  uninjured?  lie  faid 
he  never  did ;  nor  did  he  recollect  any  one  that  had. 
He  gave  an  account,  however,  of  a  pyed  fcrf,  be-  0n  '-^ 
longing  to  himfelf,  which  had  been  ftruck  dead  byhoifc. 
lightning  io  the  night-time."  The  o*i>1olion  was  K> 
violent,  that  Mr  Tooth  imagined  h!*  houfc  hsd  been 
ftruck,  and  therefore  immediately  got  up.  On  going 
into  the  (table  he  found  the  horfe  almolt  dead  to  ap- 
pearance, though  it  kept  on  its  legs  near  half  an  hour 
before  it  expired.  The  horfe  was  pyed  white  on  the 
moulder  and  grcateft  part  of  the  head ;  v*.  the  fore- 
head and  nofe,  where  the  grcateft  force  of  the  ftrokc 
came.  "  The  hair  was  not  burnt  nor  difcolonred, 
only  fo  loofened  at  the  root,  that  it  came  oft*  with  the 
Icaft  touch.  And  this  is  the  cafe,  according  to  Mr 
Tooth's  obfervati<  11,  with  all  that  he  hat  feen  or  heard 
of  5  »«.  the  hair  is  never  burnt,  but  the  (kin  always 
affected  as  above  mentioned.  In  the  horfe,  all  the 
blood  in  tbe  veins  under  the  white  parts  of  the  head 
was  quite  ftagnated,  though  he  could  perceive  it  to 
flow  in  other  parts  as  ufual ;  and  the  (kin,  together 
with  one  fide  of  the  tongue,  was  parched  and  dried  up 
to  a  greater  degree  than  he  had  ever  feen  before." 

Auother  inftance  is  mentioned  of  this  extraordinary 
effect,  of  lightning  upon  a  bullock,  in  which  even  the 
(mail  red  fpots  on  the  fides  were  unaffected ;  and  in 
thit,  as  well  as  the  former,  the  white  hair  on  the  un- 
der part  of  tl»e  belly,  and  on  (he  legs,  was  left  un- 
touched. 

All  thefe,  however,  are  to  be  confidercd  as  the 
more  unufual  phenomena  of  lightning  ;  its  common 
mode  of  action  being  entirely  fimilar  to  that  of  a  char- 
ged Lcyden  vial,  where  the  electee  matter  difchartfe* 

H  iitelf 


agitation  in  tbe  fame  place,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
earthquake  at  LiiLon. 

Intlances  are  alfo  to  lie  found,  where  lightning,  by 
its  own  proper  force,  without  any  aififtance  from  thole 
lefs  common  agitations  of  the  atmofphcre  or  electric 
fluid,  hath  thrown  (tones  of  immenfe  weight  to  con- 
fiderablc  diftanccs ;  torn  up  trees  by  the  root,  and  broke 
them  in  pieces ;  (battered  rock* ;  beat  down  houfes, 
and  fet  them  on  fire,  See. 
Itavrt"  A  very  fingular  effect  of  lightning  is  mentioned  in 
tjrcfc&t  the  66th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions, 
«f ■st'»jj  K  upon  a  pyed  bullock.  It  happened  in  the  county  of 
"^ff  Suffcx  about  the  end  of  Augutt  1774.  The  bullock 
wac  white  and  red  ;  and  the  lightning  (tripped  oft"  the 
wlute  hair  leaving  the  red  untouched.  Tlte  following 
is  a  particidar  account  of  the  matter.  "  In  the  evening 
vf  Sunday,  the  181I1  of  Auguft,  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  thunder-dorm,  but  we  heard  no  report. 
A  gentleman  who  was  riding  near  the  maWhet  not  far 
tliftant  from  this  town  (Lewes)  faw  two  ftrong  nalhcs 
of  lightning,  (ccmingry  running  along  the  ground  of 
the  marib,  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  On 
Monday  morning,  when  the  fervants  of  Mr  Roger,  a 
farmer  at  Swanburough,  in  the  pari(h  of  Iford,  went 
into  the  marfh  to  fetch  the  oxen  to  their  work,  they 
found  one  of  them,  a  four-yenr-old  deer,  (landing  up 
to  appearance  much  burnt,  and  fo  weak  as  to  be  fcarce 
abJe  to  walk.  The  animal  fctmed  to  have  been  ftruck 
by  lightning  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  He  is 
of  a  white  and  red  colour  $  the  white  in  Urge  marks, 
beginuing  at  the  rump  bone,  and  running  in  various 
directions  along  both  the  fidtsj  the  belly  is  all  white, 
and  the  whole  head  and  horns  white  like  wife.  The 
lightning,  with  which  he  muft  have  been  undoubtedly 
ftruck,  fell  upon  the  rump  bone,  which  is  white,  and 
.liilnbuted  itlclf  along  the  fides  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  take  off  all  the  hair  from  the  white  marks  as  low 
as  the  bottom  of  tlte  ribs,  but  fo  as  to  leave  a  lift  of 
white  hair,  about  half  an  inch  broad,  all  round  where 
it  joined  to  the  red,  and  not  a  fingle  hair  of  the  red 
appears  to  be  touched.  The  whole  belly  is  unhurt, 
but  the  end  of  the  (heath  of  the  penis  has  the  hair 
taken  off ;  it  is  alfo  taken  off  from  the  dewlap:  the  horns 
and  the  curled  hair  on  the  fwchcad  are  uninjured;  but 
Vol.  X.  Parti. 
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itfelf  from  a  fubftance  pofitively  electrified  to  one  that 
i*  negatively  fo.  The  indentity  of  electric  matter  and 
lightning  fccros  now,  indeed,  fo  well  cftablifhcd,  that 
there  is  not  the  leaft  foundation  for  feeking  any  other 
(olution  of  the  phenomena  of  lightning,  than  what 
may  be  obtained  by  comparing  them,  with  thafe  of 
our  electrical  experiment*.  The  different  forms  of  the 
flatties  arc  all  exemplified  in  thofc  of  electrical  (parks. 
Where  the  quantity  of  electricity  is  fmall,  and  confe- 

quently  incapable  of  (hiking  at  any  confiderable  di-  iience  we  may  unacrnana  me  rraion  miy  me  /-i^-wbriui 
ftancc,  the  fpark  appears  ftraight,  without  any  cur-  rag  kind  of  lightning  is  fo  dangerous,  namely,  be-kind  uf 
vatute  or  angular  appearance  :  but  where  the  electri-  caufe  it  mufl  overcome  a  very  violent  refinance  of  thc^' nWS  '* 
city  is  very  ftrong,  and  of  coafcqucnce  capable  of  ftri-  atmofphere  ;  and  wherever  that  refiftanee  is  in  thej^^^^ 
king  an  object  at  a  pretty  confiderable  diilance,  it  af-  fmallcft  degree  leflcned,  there  it  will  undoubtedly  llrike, 
fumes  a  crooked  or  zig-zag  form.  This  is  always  the  and  at  a  very  confiderable  diilance  too.  It  it  other- 
cafe  with  Mr  Nairn's  very  powerful  machines,  the  con-  wife  with  that  kind  which  appears  in  flafhes  of  no  dc- 
ductors  of  which  are  fix  feet  in  length  and  one  foot  terminate  form.  The  electric  matter  of  which  thefe 
in  diameter.  Sparks  may  be  taken  from  them  at  the  are  compofed,  is  evidently  diffipated  in  the  air  by  fome 
diilance  of  16,  17,  or  even  20  inches;  and  all  of  thefe    conducting  fubttanccs  which  are  prefent  there  ;  and 
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to  deviate  from  fide  to  fide,  yet  thercL'»l>"'',g* 
is  always  a  confiderable  proportion  between  the-  ca-  v 
pacity  of  water  for  yielding,  and  that  force  by  which 
the  bubbles  urge  it  to  yield ;  fo  that  though  it  docs 
make  a  refiilance  fufficient  to  prevent  the  bubbles 
from  moving  in  a  ftraight  line,  yet  it  alfo  percep- 
tibly yields  at  all  times,  and  therefore  the  tract  of 
the  bubbles  is  formed  by  a  number  of  curves  and 
not  angles.  g 
Hence  we  may  undcrftand  the  rcafon  why  the  zig-\vw  fuch 


put  on  the  angular  zig-zag  form  of  lightnin 
.rcafon  of  this  appearance,  both  in  thefe  fparka  and  in 
the  lightning,  is,  that  the  more  fluid  electric  matter 
hath  to  pals  through  the  denfer  and  lcfs  fluid  at- 
mofphere with  great  rapidity ;  and  in  fact,  this  is  the 
way  in  which  all  the  more  fluid  fubltaaces  pafs  through 
thofe  that  are  lcfs  fo,  at  leaft  when  their  velocity  be- 
comes confiderable.  If  bubbles  of  air  or  ftcam  pafs 
▼cry  gently  up  through  water,  their  courfc  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  vefTel  will  differ  very  little, 
if  at  all,  from  a  ftraight  line  ;  but  when  they  are  im- 
pelled by  a  confiderable  force,  as  in  air  blown  from  a 


of  confequence,  though  a  man,  or  other  conouc 
body,  happened  to  be  very  near  furh  a  flafh,  he  would 
not  be  llruck  or  materially  injured  by  it,  though  a  zig- 
zag flafh,  in  fuch  circumftances,  would  have  probably 
di  (charged  its  whole  force  upon  him. 

The  mod  deftniclive  kind  of  lightning,  however,  as  whf  ii»jht- 
we  have  already  obferved,  is  that  which  afluracs  thc««»K»f- 
form  of  balls.    Thefe  are  produced  by  an  exceeding  {(aBM  c 
great  power  of  electricity  gradually  accumulated  till^ 
the  refiilance  of  the  atmofphere  is  no  longer  able  to 
confine  it.    In  general,  the  lightning  breaks  out  from 
the  electrified  cloud  by  means  of  the  approach  offoine 


[form  of 


r,  their  courfe  is  then  marked  by  waved  and 
crooked  lines,  and  the  deflection  of  the  bubbles  to  the 
right  or  left  will  be  precifely  in  proportion  to  their 
afcending  velocity,  and  to  the  weight  of  the  water  by 
which  they  are  refilled. 

In  the  cafe  of  air  blown  through  water,  however, 


of  electricity  in  the  atmofphere,  without  a 
proportionable  difpofitioa  in  the  earth  to  receive  it. 
This  difpofition,  however,  we  know,  is  perpetually  al- 
tered by  a  thoufand  circumftances,  and  the  place  which 
firft  becomes  moll  capable  of  admitting  electricity  will 
certainly  receive  a  fire-ball.  Hence  this  kind  of  light- 
ning has  been  known  to  move  (lowly  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  air  for  a  confiderable  fpacc  of  time,  and 


**//. 


bellows,  or  the  bubbles  of  lleam  which  arife  in  boiling   conducting  fubftance  \  either  a  cloud,  or  fome  terre- 

ftrtal  fubftance :  but  the  fire-balls  fcem  to  be  formed, 
not  becaufe  there  is  any  fubftance  at  band  to  attract 
the  electric  matter  from  the  cloud,  but  becaufe  the 
electricity  is  accumulated  in  fuch  quantity  that  the 
cloud  itfelf  can  no  longer  contain  it.  Hence  fuch  balls 
fly  off  (lowly,  and  have  no  particular  deftination.  Their 
or  fleam  afcending  from  the  bottom  of  a  veflel  of  appearance  indicates  a  prodigious  commotion  and  ac 
boiling  water,  though  the  courfe  of  the  bubbles  is 
waved  and  crooked,  we  never  obferve  it  to  be  angular 
as  in  lightning.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  there  is 
no  proportion  between  the  capacity  of  the  air  for 
yielding  to  the  impetus  of  lightning,  and  the  velocity 
with  which  the  latter  is  moved.  From  Mr  Robias's 
experiments  in  gunnery,  it  appears,  that  the  air  can- 
not yield  with  a  velocity  much  greater  than  I  too  feet 

in  a  fecond,  and  that  all  projectiles  moving  with  a  then  fuddenly  to  fall  on  one  or  more  houfes,  accord- 
greater  degree  of  velocity  meet  with  a  violent  refill-  ing  to  their  being  more  or  lefs  affected  with  an  electri- 
ance.  But  if  we  fuppoie  lightning  to  move  only  city  oppofitc  to  that  of  the  ball  at  the  time.  It  will 
with  one  half  the  velocity  of  light,  that  is,  near  alfo  run  along  the  ground,  break  into  feveral  parts,  and 
100,000  miles  in  a  fecond,  or  even  with  that  of  IOOO  produce  feveral  explofions  at  the  fame  time, 
miles  in  a  minute,  which  moft  probably  is  the  cafe*,  It  is  very  difficult  to  imitate  lightning  of  this  kind 
its  motion  in  the  fluid  atmofphere  will  meet  with  a  re-  in  our  electrical  experiments.  The  only  cafes  in  which 
finance  very  little  inferior  to  what  air  would  meet  with  it  hath  been  done  in  any  degree  are  thofe  in  which  Dr 
in  palling  through  the  moft  folid  bodies.  The  fmalleft  Prieftley  made  the  explofion  of  a  battery  pafs  for  a  con- 
vhffercnce  of  the  refiilance  of  the  atmofphere  on  either 
fide,  puft  determine  the  lightning  to  that  fide;  and  in  its 
pillage  to  that  new  place  where  the  refiftanee  is  leaft, 
it  mult  pafs  on  in  a  ftraight  line,  making  an  angle  with 
hs  former  courfe,  becaufe  the  atmofphere  is  altogether 
incapable  of  yielding  with  fuch  rapidity  as  the  electric 
matter  requires,  and  therefore  refills  like  a  folid  rock. 
The  cafe  is  otherwife  in  the  former  examples :  for  tho' 
a  (mail  ditference  in  the  rcJiitaacc  forces  the  bubbles  of 


iiderable  way  over  the  furface  of  raw  flefh,  water, 
Sec.  and  in  Mr  Ardea's  experiment,  when  a  fire-ball 
afcended  to  the  top  of  an  electrified  jar,  and  bitrft  it 
with  a  violent  explofion.  See  Electricity  n"  89,  &c. 
In  thefe  cafes,  if,  while  the  electric  flafh  palled  over 
the  furface  of  the  flefh,  it  had  been  poffible  to  inter- 
rupt the  metallic  circuit  by  taking  away  the  chain, 
the  electric  matter  difcharged  from  the  battery  would' 
have  been  precifely  iu  the  fituation  of  one  of  the  fire- 
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tioned ;  i.  t.  it  would  have  been  at  a 
loft  for  a  conductor.  The  negative  fide  of  the  battery 
was  the  place  of  ita  deftination  ;  but  to  that  it  would 
not  have  eafiry  got,  becaufe  of  the  great  quantity  of 
atmofphere  which  lay  in  ita  way,  and  the  incapacity 
of  the  neighbouring  bodies  to  receive  it.  But,  while 
the  electric  matter  was  thus  ftationary  for  want  of  a 
conductor,  if  any  perfon  ftanding  near,  or  touching 
the  negative  fide  of  the  battery,  prefented  a  finger  to 
that  fcemingry  inoffcnfive  luminous  body,  he  would  in- 
ftantly  be  Struck  very  violently ;  becaufe  a  free  com- 
munication being  now  made  by  means  of  his  body,  the  *  the  motion  of  this  fluid  made  perceptible  to  our  fenfes. 


an  oppose  electricity,  or  merely  into  thofe  parts  of  Lig>  n:"y- 
the  atmofphere  which  are  ready  to  receive  it.  But  if  u"" 
not  only  the  clouds,  but  the  atmofphere  all  the  way  be* 
twixt  them  and  the  earth,  and  likewife  for  a  consider- 
able fpace  above  the  clouds  are  electrified  one  way, 
the  earth  muft  then  be  ftruck.  The  rcafon  of  this  will 
appear  from  a  conlideration  of  the  principles  laid  down 
under  the  article  Elect»icitv,  feet,  vi.  It  there  ap- 
pears, that  the  electric  fluid  is  altogether  incapable  ei- 
ther of  accumulation  or  tliminution  in  quantity  in  any 
particular  part  of  fpace.  What  we  call  e/tSrkity  is  only 


Pofitive  electricity  '»  when  the  current  of  electric  mat- 
ter is  directed  from  the  electrified  body.  Negative 
electricity  is  when  the  current  is  directed  towards  it. 
Le:  us  now  fuppofc,  that  a  pofitively  electrified  cloud 
is  formed  over  a  certain  part  of  the  earth's  furface. 
The  electric  matter  flows  out  from  it  firft  into  the  at- 
mofphere all  round  ;  and  while  it  is  doing  fo,  the  at- 
mofphere is  negatively  electrified.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  the  electric  current  pervades  greater  and 


powers  by  which  the  electric  fluid  is  impelled  from 
one  place  to  another  would  inftantly  urge  it  upon 
him.  But  if  we  fuppofc  a  perfon,  who  hath  no  com- 
munication with  the  battery,  to  prefent  his  finger  to  tho 
fame  body,  he  may  perhaps  receive  a  flight  fpark  from 
it ;  but  not  a  (hock  of  any  confequence,  becaufe 
there  is  not  a  perfect  communication  by  means  of 
his  body  with  the  place  to  which  the  electric  fire  is 
drltincd. 

Hence  we  may  account  for  the  fcemingry  capricious   greater  portions  of  the  atmofphencal  fpace,  the  great- 
nature  of  lightning  of  all  kinds,  but  efpecrafly  of  that    er  is  the  refiftancc  to  ita  motion,  till  at  laft  the  air  be- 
4  kind  which  appears  in  the  form  of  balls.    Sometimes  •  ' 

it  will  ftrike  trees,  high  houfes,  fteepks,  and  towers, 
without  touching  cottages,  men,  or  other  animals, 
who  arc  in  the  neighbourhood.    In  fuch  cafes,  people 
would  be  apt  to  fay  that  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe 
higher  objects  prtfervtd  the  others  from  the  ftrokc  ;  but 
with  little  reafon,  fince  low  houfes,  men  walking  in 
the  fields,  cattle,  nay  the  furface  of  the  earth  itfclf, 
hare  ill  been  ftruck,  while  high  trees  and  ftceples  in 
the  neighbourhood  hare  not  been  touched.    In  like 
manner,  fire-balls  have  palled  very  near  certain  per- 
fon* without  hurting  them,  whuc  they  have,  as  it 
were,  gone  confidently  out  of  their  way  to  kill  others. 
The  reafon  of  all  this  is,  that  in  thunder-ftorms  there  is 
a  certain  cone  of  earth  confidently  under  the 
the  lightning  deftrcs  (if  we  may  ufethe 
expreffion)  to  ftrike,  becaufe  it  hath  an  electricity  oppo- 
Jitc  to  that  of  the  lightning  itfelf.  Thofe  objects,  there- 
fore, which  form  the  moft  perfect  conductors  between 
the  electrified  clouds  and  that  zone  of  earth,  will  be 
ftruck  by  the  lightning,  whether  they  arc  high  or  low  \ 
and  becaufe  we  know  not  the  conducting  quality  of 
the  different  terreftrial  fubftances,  the  fuperftitious  are 
apt  to  afcribe  ftrokes  of  lightning  to  the  divine  ven- 
geance againft  particular  perfon*,  whereas  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  fluid,  as  well  as  others,  acts  according  to 
invariable  rules  from  which  it  is  never  known  to  dc- 


part. 

Lightning,  in  the  time  of  fevere  thunder-ftorms,  is 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  earth,  as  well  as  from 
the  clouds :  but  this  fact  hath  never  been  well  afcer- 
tained,  and  indeed  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  it 
feems  very  difficult  to  be  afcertaincd  ;  for  the  motion 
of  the  electric  fluid  is  fo  very  quick,  that  it  is  altoge- 
ther impoffible  to  determine,  by  means  of  our  fenfes, 
whether  it  goes  from  the  earth  or  comes  to  it.  In 
fact,  there  are  in  this  country  many  thunder  ftorms  in 
which  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  lightning  touches 
any  part  of  the  earth,  and  confequefttly  can  neither  go 
to  it  nor  come  out  from  it.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  ft  a  I  lies 
either  from  an  electrified  cloud  to  one  endowed  with 


pofitively  electrified  as  well  as  the  cloud,  and 
then  both  act  together  as  one  body.  The  furface  of 
the  earth  then  begins  to  be  affected,  and  it  filently 
receives  the  electric  matter  by  means  of  the  trees,  grafc, 
&c.  till  at  laft  it  becomes  pofitively  electrified  alfo, 
and  begins  to  fend  off  a  current  of  electricity  from 
the  furface  downwards.  The  caufes  which  at  firft 
produced  the  electricity  of  the  clouds  (and  which  are 
treated  of  under  the  article  Thunder),  ftill  continu- 
ing to  act,  the  power  of  the  electric  current  becomes 
inconceivably  great.  The  danger  of  the  thundcr-ftorm 
low  begins ;  for  as  the  force  of  the  bghtning  is  di- 
rected to  fome  place  below  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
it  will  certainly  dart  towards  that  place,  and  fhatter 
every  thing  to  pieces  which  refifta  its  paffage.  The 
benefit  of  conducting-rods  will  now  alfo  be  evident :  We  ?f  csn- 
for  we  arc  fure  that  the  electric  matter  will  in  all  cafes  (1^">S 
take  the  way  where  it  meet*  with  the  leaft  refiftancc ;  *  *" 
and  this  is  through  the  fubttance,  or  rather  over  the 
furface,  of  metals.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  therefore,  if  there 
happen  to  be  a  houfe  fnmifhed  with  a  conductor  di- 
rectly below  the  cloud,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  zone  of 
negatively  electrified  earth  not  very  far  below  the 
foundation  of  the  houfe,  the  conductor  will  almoft 
certainly  be  ftruck,  but  the  building  will  be  unhurt. 
If  the  houfe  wants  a  conductor,  the  bghtning  will 
neverthelefs  ftrike  in  the  fame  place,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  negatively  electrified  zone  above  mentioned  ;  but 
the  building  will  now  be  damaged,  becaufe  the  material* 
of  it  cannot  readily  conduct  the  elcdric  fluid.  », 

We  will  now  be  able  to  enter  into  the  difpute,  Whe-  Whetr.tr 
ther  the  preference  is  due  to  knobbed  or  pointed  con- k»obbe^  *r 
ductors  for  preferring  buildings  from  ftrokes  of  liirht-  ri '  j "1^ 
ningr   liver  unce  the  difcovcry  of  the  identity  of-,-  ,,Jt4a, 
electricity  and  lightning,  it  hath  been  allowed  by  all  rjble. 
parties,  that  conductors  of  fome  kind  arc  in  a  manner 
effentially  neceffary  for  the  fafety  of  buildings  in  thole 
countries  where  thunder-ftorms  arc  very  frequent.  The 
principle  on  which  they  act  hath  been  already  ca- 
ptained ;  namely,  that  the  electric  fluid,  when  im- 
pelled by  any  power,  always  goe*  to  that  place  where 
H  8  it 
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it  meets  with  the  leaft  rcfiftance,  as  xll  other 
alfb  do.  As  metals*  therefore,  are  found  to  .give 
the  leaft  reGftancc  to  iu  paffagc,  it  will  always  cboofe 
to  run  along  a  metalline  rod,  in  preference  to  a  paf- 
lage  of  aoy  other  kind.  We  muD,  however,  care- 
fully confider  a  circuraltancc  which  fcems  to  have  been 
too  much  overlooked  by  electricians  in  their  reafon- 
ings  concerning  the  effects  of  thunder-rods ;  namely, 
That  lightning,  or  electricity,  never  (hikes  a  body, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  tlie  body  itfelf,  but  only  bc- 
cauic  by  means  of  that  body  it  can  readily  arrive  at 
the  place  of  its  detonation.  When  a  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity is  collected  from  the  earth,  by  means  of  an 
electric  machine,  a  body  communicating  with  the 
earth  will  receive  a  itrong  fpark  from  the  prime  con- 
ductor. The  body  receives  this  fpark,  not  becaufc  it 
is  itfelf  capable  of  containing  all  the  electricity  of 
the  conductor  and  cylinder,  but  becaufc  the  natural 
fit  untie  a  of  tlie  fluid  being  dilturbed  by  the  motion  of 
tlie  machine,  a  ilrcam  of  it  is  fent  off  from  the  earth 
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ball  hanging  between  the  two  bells.  The  author  < 
one  night  waked  by  loud  cracks,  proceeding  from  his 
apparatus  in  the  aafc-cafe.  He  perceived,  that  the 
brafs  ball,  in  (lead  of  vibrating  as  ufual  Ijetwccn  the  bells, 
was  repelled  and  kept  at  a  ditbmce  from  both  ;  while 
the  fire  fonxtime*  paffed  in  very  large  quick  cracks  di- 
rc£tly  from  bell  to  bell ;  and  fometimes  in  a  continued 
denfe  white  ftream,  feemingry  as  large  as  his  finger  | 
by  means  of  which  the  whole  flair-cafe  was  enlightened, 
as  with  fun-fhinc,  fo  that  he  could  fee  to  pick  up  a 
pin.— From  the  apparent  quantity  of  electric  matter 
of  which  the  cloud  was  thus  evidently  robbed,  by 
means  of  the  pointed  rod  (and  of  which  a  blunt  con- 
ductor would  not  have  deprived  it),  the  author  con- 
ceives, that  a  number  of  fuch  conductors  mult  consi- 
derably leffen  die  quantity  of  electric  fluid  contained 
in  any  approaching  cloud,  before  it  comes  10  near  m 
to  deliver  its  contents  in  a  general  ftrokc." 

For  this  very  reafoo,  Mr  Benjamin  Wilfon  and  hi* 
followers,  who  conititute  the  oppolite  party,  have  de- 


The  natural  powers,  therefore,  make  an  effort  to  fup-  termined  that  the  ufc  of  pointed  conductors  is  utterly 
ply  what  is  thus  draiued  off  from  the  earth ;  and  as    unfafe.    They  fay,  that  in  violent  thunder  ttortns  the 


i 


tlie  iudividual  quantity  which  comes  out  is  moft  pro-  whole  atmofphere  is  full  of  electricity ;  and  that  at- 
pcr  for  fupplying  the  deficiency,  as  not  being  employed  tempts  to  exhauft  the  vatt  quantity  there  collected,  are 
in  any  natural  purpofe,  there  is  Always  an  effort  made  like  attempting  to  clear  away  an  inundation  with  a 
for  returning  it  to  tin:  earth.  No  fooner,  then,  is  (hovel,  or  to  exhauft  the  atmofphere  with  a  pair  of 
a  conducting  body,  communicating  with  the  earth,  bellows.  They  maintain,  that  though  pointed  bodies 
prei'ented  to  the  electrical  machine,  than  the  whole  will  effectually  prevent  the  accumulation  of  electricity 
effort  of  the  electricity  is  direaed  again*  that  body, 
ot  merely  becaufe  it  is  a  conductor,  bnt  becaufc  it 
cads  to  the  place  where  the  fluid  is  directed  by  the 
natural  powers  by  which  it  is  governed,  and  at  which 
it  would  find  other  means  to  arrive,  though  that  body 
were  not  to  be  prefented.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  we 
may  very  eafily  fatisfy  ourfelves,  by  prefenting  the  very 
fame  conduding  fubftance  in  an  infulated  date  to  the 
prime  conductor  of  the  machine ;  for  then  we  (hall 
find,  that  only  a  very  (mall  fpark  will  be  produced. 
In  hke  manner,  when  lightning  ftrikes  a  tree,  a  houfe, 
or  a  thunder-rod,  it  is  not  becaufe  thefe  objects  are 


;  yet  if  a  non-electrified  body  is  ijw 
terpofed  between  a  point  and  the  conductor  of  ast 
electrical  machine,  tlie  point  will  be  (truck  at  the  lame 
moment  with  the  non-electrified  body,  and  at  a  muck 
greater  di (lance  than  that  at  which  a  knob  would  be 
(truck.  They  affirm  alio,  that,  by  means  of  this  fisent 
fulicitation  of  the  lightning,  inflammable  bodies,  fuch 
as  gun-powder,  tinder,  and  Kunckel't  phofphorus, 
may  be  fet  on  fire  \  and  Sot  thefe  but  facts  they  bring 
decifrve  experiments.  From  all  this,  fay  they,  it-it) 
evident  that  the  ufe  of  pointed  conductors  i*  unfafe. 
They  folicit  a  difcharge  to  the  place  where  they  are  ; 
high,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cloud  ;  but  be-  and  as  they  are  unable  to  conduct  the  whole  electricity 
caufe  they  communicate  with  fomc  place  below  the  in  the  atmofphere,  it  it  impoffible  for  us  to  know 
furface  of  the  ground,  agairut  which  the  impetus  of  whether  the  difcharge  tliey  folicit  may  not  be  too 
the  lightning  is  directed  ;  and  at  that  place  the  light-  great  for  our  conductor  to  bear  ;  and  consequently  all 
aing  would  certainly  arrive,  though  none  of  the  above-   tlie  miichiefs  ariiing  from  thundcr-ltormt  may  b* 

expected,  with  this  additional  and  mortifying  cir- 
cumllancc,  that  this  very  conductor  hath  probably 
fob  cited  the  fatal  (broke,  when  without  it  the  cloud 
might  have  paffed*  barmlcfs  over  our  heads  without 
ftrikingat  alL 

Here  the  reafoningof  both  parties  feemi  equally  wrong. 
They  both  proceed  on  this  erroneous  principle,  That 
in  thundcr-ftorm*  the  conductor'  will  always  folicit  a- 
difcharge,  or  that  at  fuch  times  all  the  elevated  objects- 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth  arc  drawing  off  the  electri- 
city of  the  atmofphere.  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe, 
unlefs  the  electricity  of  the  earth  and  of  the  atrao- 


mentioned  objects  had  been  interpofed. 

The  fallacy  of  that  kind  of  reafoning  generally  em- 
ployed concerning  the  ufe  of  thunder-rods,  will  now 
be  fufficiently  apparent.  Becaufc  a  point  prefented  to 
an  electrified  body  in  our  experiments,  always  draw* 
■off  the  electricity  in  a  filent  manner ;  therefore  Dr 
Franklin  and  his  followers  have  concluded,  that  a 
pointed  conductor  will  do  the  fame  thing  to  a  thunder- 
cloud, and  thus  effectually  prevent  any  kind  of  danger 
from  a  flroke  of  lightning.  Their  reafbning  on  this  fub- 
ject,  they  think,  i»  confirmed  by  the  following  fact 
among  many  others.  "  Dr  Franklin's  -houfe  at  Phila- 
delphia was  furaifhed  with  a  rod  extending  nine  feet  fphere  is  of  a  different  kind.  Now,  it  is  demonftrable, 
above  the  top  of  the  chimney.  To  this  rod  was  con-  that  until  this  difference  between  the  electricity  of  the 
accted  a  wire  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-q-iill,  which  atmofphere  and  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  ceafes,  there 
defoended  through  the  wall  of  the  (bur-cafe ;  where  cannot  be  a  thunder-ftorm.  Whrn  the  atmofphere 
an  interruption  was  made,  fo  that  the  ends  of  the  wire,  begins  to  be  electrified  cither  politively  or  negatively, 
to  each  of  which  a  little  bell  was  fixed,  were  dillant  the  earth,  by  means  of  the  inequalities  and  moithrre  of 
from  each  other  about  fix  inches ;  an  infulated  brafs    its  furface,  but  efpecially  by  tlie  vegetables  which 
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of  the  earth,  for  the  reafoos  mentioned  under  the  article 
Eiect«!City,  feci.  vi.  $  9.  Between  the  atmofphere 
andooeofthefe  zones,  the  ftroke  of  the  l'cbtninji  arwavs 
will  be.  Thus  fvppoGng  the  atmofphere  is  pofitively 
electrified,  the  furface  of  the  earth  will,  by  mean*  of 
trees,  &c.  quickly  become  pofitively  eleftn'fied  alfo  1 
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it,  abforbs  that  eledricity,  and  quickly.be>  favour  of  hit  majefty,  he  wa»  enabled  to  conftruA  a  Ltyhttr'af. 
fie arified  in  the  tame  manner  with  the  atmo-  more  magnificent  electrical  apparatus  than  any  private  "  * 
fpherc.  This  abforption,  however,  ceafes  in  a  very  mort  perfon  could  be  fuppofed  to  ereci  at  his  own  ex  pence, 
time,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  continued  without  fatting  in  and  of  which  fome  account  is  given  under  the  article 
motion  the  whole  of  the  electric  matter  contained  in  Electkicity,  n"  83.  The  only  new  experiments, 
the  eanh  itfclf.  Alternate  zoncn  of  pofitive  and  negative  however,  which  this  apparatus  produced,  were  the 
electricity  will  then  begin  to  take  place  below  the  furface    firing  of  gunpowder  by  the  dearie  amra.  as  it  is  called  ; 

and  a  particularly  violent  mock  which  a  perfon  re- 
ceived  when  he  held  a  fmall  pointed  wire  in  his  hand, 
upon  which  the  conductor  was  discharged.  We  mutt 
obfervc,  that  the  electrified  furface  of  the  conductor 
v«at  620  feet ;  and  we  can  have  but  httle  idea  of  tlie 
ftrcngth  of  f  parks  from  a  conductor  of  this  magnitude, 
we  flmfl  fuppofe  to  the  depth  of  10  feet.  The  elftfiri-  fuppofing  it  properly  dearitied.  Six  turns  of  the 
city  cannot  penetrate  farther  on  account  of  the  reft-    wheel  made  the  difiharge  felt  through  the  whole  body 

like  the  ftrong  (hock  of  a  Leyden  vial ;  and  nobody 
chofc  to  make  the  experiment  when  the  conductor  had 
received  a  higher  charge.    A  very  fining  (hock  was 
felt,  as  already  obftrved,  when  this  conductor  was  dis- 
charged upon  a  pointed  wire  held  m  a  perfon's  hand,  . 
even  though  the  wire  communicated  with  the  earth  ; 
which  was  not  felt,  or  but  very  little,  when  a  knobbed 
wire  was  made  ufe  of.   To  account  for  thin  difference 
may,  perhaps,  puzzle  electricians  ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  ufe  of  blunt  or  pointed  thunder- rods  both  expert'- 
ments  fecm  quite  inconclufive.   Though  a  very  great 
quantity  of  electric  matter  filently  drawn  off  will  fire 
gunpowder,  this  only  proves  that  a  pointed  conductor 
ought  not  to  pafs  through  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  ; 
and  if  a  perfon  holding  a  pointed  wire  in  his  hand  re- 
ceived a  ftrong  fhock  from  Mr  Wilfon's  great  conduc- 
tor, it  can  thence  only  be  inferred,  that  in  the  time  of 
thunder  nobody  ought  to  hold  the  conductor  in  their 
bands ;  both  which  precautions  common  fenfe  would  dic- 
tate without  any  experiment.    Prom  the  accident  at 
Purfleet,  however,  the  difputants  on  both  (ides  ought 
to  have  feen,  that,  with  regard  to  lightning,  neither 
points  nor  knob*  can  attnid.    Mr  Wilfon  lurcly  had 
no  reafon  to  condemn  the  pointed  conductor  for  I ift- 
citing  the  flafh  of  lightning,  feeing  it  did  not  llrike  the 
point  of  the  conductor,  but  a  blunt  cramp  of  iron  ; 
neither  have  the  Franklinians  any  reafon  to  boatt  of 
its  effect  in Jilrntlj  dru*>t»s  efthc  electric  matter,  finer 
quence.    To  the  houfrs  on  which  they  are  fixed,  no    all  its  powers  were  neither  able  to  prevent  the  fialh, 
doubt,  their  Importance  it  very  great :  but  in  exhauft-    nor  to  turn  it  46  feet  out  of  its  way.    The  matter  of 
ing  a  thunder-cloud  of  its  electricity,  their  ufe  rouft    fact  is,  the  lightning  was  determined  to  enter  the  earth 
appear  trifling  ;  and  to  infill  on  it,  ridiculous.    Innu-    at  the  place  where  the  boiird-houfe  Hands,  or  near  iu 
mcrable  objects,  as  trees,  graft,  &c.  are  all  confpiring    The  conductor  fixed  on  the  houfe  offered  the  ewii  'lt 
to  draw  off  the  electricity,  as  well  as  the  conductor,  if   communication  :  but  46  feet  of  air  intervening  he- 
it  could  lie  tlrawn  off;  but  of  effeaing  this  there  is  an    tween  the  point  of  the  conductor  and  the  plnve  of 
impoffibility,  beraufe  they  have  the  fame  kind  of  clcari-    explofion,  the  reftitance  was  lets  through  the  blunt 
city  with  the  clouds  tliemlelves.  The  condiuftor  hath  not    cramp  of  iron,  and  a  few  bricks  moittened  w.th  rain- 
water, to  the  fide  of  the  metalline  conductor,  than 
through  the  46  feet  of  air  to  iu  point;  for  the  former 
was  the  way  in  which  the  lightning  actually  pafird. 

Mr  Wilfon  and  his  followers  feem  alfo  ir.iftakt  n  in 
fuppofing  that  a  pointed  conductor  can  folicit  a  greater 
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of  the  eledric  matter  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
At  the  depth  of  10  feet  from  the  furface,  therefore,  a 
lone  of  negatively  clearified  earth  begins,  and  to  this 
ror.e  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere  is  attracted  ; 
but  to  this  it  cannoh  get,  without  breaking  through 
the  pofitively  electrified  zone  which  lies  uppermott, 
and  mattering  to  pieces  every  had  conductor  which 
comes  in  its  way.  We  are  very  lure,  therefore,  that 
in  whatever  places  the  outer-zone  of  pofitively  electri- 
fied earth  is  thinned,  there  the  lightning  will  Rrike, 
whether  a  conductor  happens  to  he  prefent  or  not.  If 
there  is  a  conductor,  cither  knobbed  or  (harp-pointed, 
the  lightning  will  indeed  infallibly  ftrike  it;  but  it 
would  alfo  have  ft  nick  a  houfe  fituated  on  that  fpot, 
without  any  condudor  ;  and  though  the  houfc  had  not 
been  there,  k  wonld  have  ft  ruck  the  furface  of  the 
ground  itfdf. — Again,  if  we  fuppofe  the  houfe  with 
its  conductor  to  Hand  on  a  part  of  the  ground  where 
the  pofitively  electrified  zone  is  very  thick,  the  con- 
ductor will  neither  filently  draw  off  the  elearicity, 
■or  wiH  the  lightning  ftrike  it,  though  perhaps  it  may 
ftrike  a  much  lower  object,  or  even  the  furface  of  the 
ground  itfdf,  at  no  great  diftaoce ;  the  reafon  of 
which  undoubtedly  m,  that  there  the  zone  of  pofi- 
tively electrified  earth  is  thinner  than  where  the  con- 
ductor was. 

We  nwft  alfo  obferve,  that  the  Franklinians  make 
pointed  conduaors  to  be  of  too  great  confe- 


the  power  of  ettra&mg  the  lightning  a  few  feet 
out  of  the  direction  which  it  would  chuofe  of  itfdf.  Of 
this  we  have  a  muft  remarkable  and  decifire  inftance  in 
what  happened  to  the  magazine  at  Purfleet  in  Lffcx, 
cm  May  ic.  1777.   That  houfe  was  furnifhed  w  ith  a 

pointed  conductor,  rat  fed  above  the  higheft  part  of   discharge  than  what  would  otherwife  happen, 
the  building ;  nevcrthelcfs,  about  fix  in  the  evening  of    ing  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  atmofphi 
the  abovementioned  day,  a  flafh  of  lightning  (truck  an    ring  the  time  of  a  thundcr-ftorm  t  j  be  as  ;;reat  as  they 


iron  cramp  in  the  corner  of  the  wall  confiderably 
lower  than  the  top  of  the  conductor,  and  only  46  feet 

in  a  Hoping  line  diftant  from  the  point  This  pro- 

daced  a  long  difputc  with  Mr  Wilfon  concern  ing  the 
propriety  of  ofing  pointed  conductors  j  and,  by  the 


pleafe  to  fuppofe ;  nevcrthclcf*.  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  air  can  part  with  all  it£  electricity  at  once,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  fluid  moves  in 
it.  A  pointed  conductor,  therefore,  if  it  does  any 
thing  at  all,  cart  only  folicit  the  partial  difchargc 
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Llghtafe»  which  is  to  be  made  at  any  rate :  and  if  aon 

"       be  madethotigh  the  conductor  was  abfent,  its  prefcoce 
will  not  be  able  to  effect  any. 

An  objection  to  the  ufe  of  conductors,  whether 
blunt  or  pointed,  may  be  drawn  from  the  accident 
which  happened  to  the  poor-houfc  at  Heckingham, 
which  wa»  (truck  by  lightning  though  fundthed  witli 
eight  pointrd  conductors ;  but  from  an  accurate  con- 
fideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  conductors  were 
fituatcd,  it  appears,  that  there  was  not  a  poffibility  of 
tlieir  preventing  any  ftroke.  See  Philofophical  Traii- 
factions,  Vol.  LXXII.  p.  361. 

In  a  late  publication  on  the  fubject  of  electricity  by 
'  Lord  Mahon,  we  find  a  new  kind  of  lightning  made 
mention  of,  which  he  is  of  opinion  may  give 'a 
ftroke,  even  though  the  main  explofion  be  at  a 
fiderable  dillance;  a  mile,  for  inftance,  or  more.  This 
he  calls  the  eUftriral  returning  firoke  ;  and  exemplifies  it 
in  the  following  manner,  from  fome  experiments  made 
with  a  very  powerful  electrical  machine,  the  prime 
conductor  of  which  (fix  feet  long,  by  one  foot  diame- 
ter) would  generally,  when  the  weather  was  favourable, 
ftrike  into  a  brafs  ball  connected  with  the  earth,  to  the 
diftance  of  1 8  inches  or  more.  In  the  following  ac- 
count, this  brafs  ball,  which  we  fhall  call  A,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  cooftantly  placed  at  the  firiiing  £fiamce ;  fo  that 
the  prime  conductor,  the  in  A  ant  that  it  becomes  fully 
charged,  explodes  into  it. 

Another  large  conductor,  which  we  fhall  call  the 
ficomi  cciuLSer,  is  fufpended,  in  a  perfectly  inhibited 
Aate,  farther  from  the  prime  conductor  than  the  fin- 
king dfiuhce,  but  within  its  eleBrieal  atmofpbert ;  at  the 
diftaoce  of  fix  feel,  for  inftance.  A  perfon  (landing 
on  an  infulating  llool  touches  this  fecond  conduBor  very 
ligbtly  with  a  finger  of  his  right  hand  \  while,  with  a 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  he  communicates  with  the 
earth,  by  touching  very  lightly  a  fecond  brafs  ball  fixed 
at  the  top  of  a  metallic  ftaad,  on  the  floor,  and  which 
we  fhall  call  B- 

WhtU  the  prime  conductor  is  receiving  its  electricity, 
fparks  pals  (at  leaft  if  the  diftance  between  the  two 
conductors  is  not  too  great )  from  the  fecond  conductor 
to  the  infulated  perfon 's  right  hand  ;  while  fimilarand 
fira  villaneous  fparks  pafs  OMtfrom  the  finger  of  his  left 
hand  into  the  fecond  metallic  ball  B,  communicating 
with  the  earth.  Thefe  fparks  are  part  of  the  natural 
quantity  of  electric  matter  belonging  to  the  fecond 
conductor,  and  to  the  infulated  perfon ;  driven  from 
them  into  the  earth,  through  the  ball  B,  and  its  Hand, 
by  the  elaftic  preflure  or  action  of  the  electrical  atmo- 
fphere  of  the  prime  conductor.  The  fecond  conductor 
and  the  infulated  perfon  are  hereby  reduced  to  a  ne- 
gative ftate. 

At  length,  however,  the  prime  conductor,  having 
acquired  its  full  charge,  fuddenly  ftrikes  into  the  ball 
A,  of  the  firft  metallic  Hand,  placed  for  that  purpofe 
the  firiking  difianee  of  17  or  18  inches.  The  ex- 
plofion being  made,  and  the  prime  conductor  fuddenly 
robbed  of  its  electric  atmofphere,  its  preflure  or  action 
on  the  fecond  conductor,  and  on  the  infulated  perfon, 
as  fuddenly  ceafes;  and  the  latter  inftantly  feels  a  fmart 
returning  firoke,  though  he  has  no  direct  or  vifiblc  com- 
munication (except  bf  the  floor)  either  with  the firi- 
iing or  firm  I  body,  and  is  placed  at  the  diftance  of  five 
vrfimfitl  from  both  of  thcm<    This  returning  ftsokc 
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to    is  evidently  occafioned  by  the  fudden  re  entrance  of  the  Lightning. 

electric  fire  naturally  belonging  to  his  body  and  to  the   • 

fecond  conductor,  which  had  before  been  expelled  from 
them  by  the  action  of  the  charged  prime  conductor 
upon  them ;  and  which  returns  to  its  former  place 
the  inftant  that  action  or  elaftic  preflure  ceafes.  The 
author  (hows,  that  there  can  be  no  rcafon  to  fuppofc 
that  the  electrical  difchargc  from  the  prime  conductor 
fhould  in  this  experiment  divide  it/elf  at  the  inftant  of 
the  explofion,  and  go  different  ways,  fo  as  to  ftrike  the 
fecond  conductor  and  infulated  perfon  in  this  manner, 
and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  it. 

When  the  fecond  conductor  and  the  infulated  per- 
fon are  placed  in  the  denfrfi  part  of  the  electrical  atmo- 
fphere of  the  prime  conductor,  or  jufi  beyond  the  ftri- 
king  diftance,  the  effects  are  ftill  more  confiderablc; 
the  returning  firoke  being  extremely  fevere  and  pungent, 
and  appearing  conftderably  (harper  than  even  the  sums 
firoke  itfclf,  received  diiectly  from  the  prime  conductor. 
This  circumltance  the  author  alleges  as  an  unanfwer- 
ablc  proof  that  the  effect  which  he  calls  the  returning 
firoke,  was  not  produced  by  the  main  firoie  being  any 
wife  divided  at  the  time  of  the  explofion,  fincc  no  effeS 
can  ever  be  greater  than  thecaufe  by  which  it  is  imme- 
diately produced. — Having  taken  the  returning  firoke 
eight  or  ten  times  one  morning,  he  felt  a  confiderable 
degree  of  pain  acroft  his  cheft  during  the  whole  even- 
ing, and  a  difngrceable  fenfation  in  his  arms  and  wrift* 
all  the  next  day. 

We  come  now  to  the  application  of  this  experiment, 
and  of  the  doctrine  deduced  from  it,  to  what  panes 
in  natural  eleffrieity,  or  during  a  thunder-ftorm  }  in 
which  there  is  reafon  to  expect  fimilar  effects,  but  on 
a  larger  fcalc :  —  a  fcalc  fo  large  indeed,  according  to 
the  author's  reprefentation,  that  pcrfons  and  animals 
may  be  deftroyed,  and  particular  parts  of  buildings 
may  be  confidently  damaged,  by  an  electrical  return-  " 
ing firoke,  occafioned  even  by  fome  very  difiant  eipio- 
fion  from  a  thunder-cloud :— poflibly  at  the  diftance  of 
a  mile  or  more. 

It  is  certainly  eafy  to  conceive,  tliat  a  charged  ex- 
ten  five  thunder-cloud  muft  be  productive  of  effects  fi- 
milar to  thofe  produced  by  the  author's  prime  conduc- 
tor. Like  it,  while  it  continues  charged,  it  will,  by 
the  fuperindmed  elafiic  ele3rical preffure  of  its  atmofphere, 
to  ufe  the  author's  •  own  exprcflion,  drive  iuto  the 
earth  a  part  of  the  electric  fluid  naturally  belonging  to 
the  bodies  which  are  within  the  reach  of  its  widely 
extended  atmofphere  ;  and  which  will  therefore  become 
negatively  electrical.  This  portion  too  of  their  electric 
fire,  as  in  the  artificial  experiments,  will,  on  the  ex- 
plofion of  the  cloud,  at  a  dfijnee,  and  the  ceffation  of 
its  action  upon  them,  fuddenly  return  to  them  j  fo  as 
to  produce  an  equilibrium,  and  reftorc  them  to  their 
natural  ftatc.  14 

To  this  theory,  the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review  Anfwcred 
have  given  the  following  anfwer:  "  Wc  cannot,  how- by  **e  Re* 
ever,  agree  with  the  ingenious  author,  with  refpect  to r'" 
the  greatnefi  of  the  effects,  or  of  the  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  returning  firoke  in  thi*  cafe;  as  we 
think  his  cftimatc  is  grounded  on  an  erroneous  founda- 
tion.— '  Since  (fays  he)  the  denfity  of  the  electrical  at- 
mofphere of  a  thunder-cloud  is  fo  mmenfe,  when  compa- 
red to  the  electrical  denfity  of  the  electrical  atmofphere 
of  any  prime  wndudtr,  charged  by  means  of  any  electri- 
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Ufhuiinf.  cil  apparatus  whatfoever ;  and  fince  a  returning Jtroke, 
*• '  v  when  produced  by  the  fudden  removal  of  even  the  weak 
elaftic  electrical  preflure  of  the  electrical  atmofphcre  of 
a  charged prime  conduSor,  may  be  extremely  Jirong,  as 
we  have  Ken  above ;  it  is  mathematically  rtnaeni,  that, 
when  a  returning  Jlroke  comes  to  be  produced  by  the 
fudden  removal  of  the  very  ftrong  elaftic  electrical  pref- 
lure of  the  electrical  atmofphere  of  a  thunder-cloud 
powerfully  charged ;  the  ftrcngth  of  fuch  a  returning 
Jlroke  mud  be  enormous.' 

"  If  indeed  the  quantity  of  electric  fluid  naturally 
contained  in  the  body  of  a  man,  for  inftancc,  were  im- 
menfe,  or  indefinite,  the  author's  eftimate  between  the 
effects  producible  by  a  cloud,  and  thofe  caufed  by  a 
prime  conductor,  might  be  admitted.  But  furely  an 
electrified  cloud, — how  great  foevcr  may  be  its  ex- 
tent, and  the  height  of  its  charge  when  compared 
with  the  extent  and  charge  of  a  prime  conductor— 
cannot  expel  from  a  man's  body  (or  any  other  body) 
more  than  the  natural  quantity  of  electricity  which  it 
contains.  On  the  fudden  removal,  therefore,  of  the 
preflure  by  which  this  natusal  quantity  had  been  ex- 
pelled, in  confcquencc  of  the  explofion  of  the  cloud 
into  the  earth;  no  more  (at  the  utmoft)  than  hi*  whale 
natural  jlotk  of  electricity  can  re-enter  his  body  (c). 
But  we  have  no  rcafon  to  fuppofe  that  this  quantity  is 
fo  great,  as  that  its  fudden  re-entrance  into  his  body 
(hould  deftroy  or  even  injure  bim. 

"In  the  experiment  above  defcribed,  the  infuktcd 
perfon  receives  into  his  body,  at  the  inftant  of  the  re- 
turning Jlroke,  not  only  all  that  portion  of  his  own 
natural  electric  tire  which  had  been  expelled  from  it ; 
but  like  wife  tranfmits  through  it,  at  the  fame  inllant, 
in  tonfequtnee  of  bit  peculiar  Jttualion,  all  the  electric  fire 
of  which  the  large  fecond  conductor  had  been  robbed ; 
and  which  muft  ncccflarily  r*-paf3  through  his  body, 
to  arrive  at  that  conductor.  To  render  the  cafe 
fomewhat  parallel,  in  natural  eleffrieity,  the  man's  body 
mull  be  fo  peculiarly  circumftanccd,  fuppofing  him  to 
be  in  a  houfe,  that  the  clccftric  matter  which  has  been 
expelled  from  the  houfe  into  the  earth,  by  the  prefi'urc 
of  an  extenfive  thunder-cloud,  could  not  return  back 
iatto  the  building,  on  the  explofion  of  the  cloud  at  adi- 
fiance,  without  pa  fling  through  his  body :  a  cafe  not 
likely  to  happen,  unlels  the  houfe  were  infulated  (like 
the  fecond  conductor  in  the  preceding  experiment), 
and  his  body  became  the  channel  through  which  alone 
the  houfe  could  have  its  electric  matter  reftored  to  it ; 
it  appears  much  more  probable  that  the  electric  mat- 
ter returns  to  the  houfe  through  the  fame  channeli  by 
which  it  before  infenfibly  paflicd  out,  and  with  equal 
filence,  though  snore  fuddenly. 
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"  In  the  cafe  of  a  man  who  is  abroad,  and  in  an  Lighfnaigv 
open  field,  during  the  time  of  an  explofion  :  —  as  he  is  » 
unconnected  with  other  maflcs  of  matter  above  him, 
no  more  than  the  precife  quantity  of  electric  fire,  which 
had  been  before  expelled  from  his  body,  will  juddmly 
return  into  it  at  the  inftant  of  a  diflant  explofion  :  and 
that  this  quantity  is  not  ufually  very  large,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  many  confi derations.  1 

"  When  a  perfon  standing  on  the  ground  holds  a 
pair  of  Mr  Canton's  balls  in  his  hand,  while  a  highly 
charged  thunder-cloud  is  fufpended  over  his  head;  the 
angle  made  by  the  balls  indicates  the  eledrical  jlate  of 
that  perfon,  or  the  quantity  of  natural  electricity  of 
which  his  body  is  at  that  time  deprived,  by  the  actios 
of  the  (pqfitntly)  charged  cloud  hanging  over  him. 
But  we  have  never  feeu  the  repulfion  of  the  balls  fo 
confiderable,  as  to  furnifh  any  juft  apprehenfions  that 
the  return  of  his  natural  electric  matter,  however  fud- 
den* could  be  attended  with  injury  to  liim:  nor  would 
he  be  fcnltbte  of  any  commotion  on  the  balls  fuddenly 
coming  together ;  though  a  fpark  might  undoubtedly 
be  perceived,  afthat  inftant,  were  he  infulated,  and 
placed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  author  when  ke 
tried  the  above-related  experiment. 

*'  The  author  ncvcrthclcfs  obferves,  that  '  there  have 
been  in  dances  of  perfon*  who  have  been  killed  by  na- 
tural electricity,  having  been  found  with  their  fhr>et  torn, 
and  with  their  feci  damaged  by  the  electrical  fire  ;  but 
who  have  not  had,  over  their  whole  body,  any  other 
apparent  marks  of  having  been  ft  nick  with  lightning.' 
He  add*,  «  if  a  man  walking  out  of  door*  were  to  be 
kilted  by  a  reluming  Jlnke,  the  electrical  fire  would 
rufti  into  that  man's  body  through  his  fert,  and  his  feet 
only  ;  which  would  not  be  the  cafe,  were  he  to  be 
killed  by  any  main  jlroke  of  explofion,  either  politive  or 
negative.' 

"  It  would  be  no  difficult  talk,  we  think,  to  account 
for  thefe  appearance*  in  a  different  manner  ;  were  all 
the  circumitaaces  attending  the  cafe  minutely  afecr- 
taintd :  but  without  interrogating  the  tiead  on  this 
fubject,  we  may  more  fatwfactoriTy  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  thing  (d),  to  ihow,  that  though  the 
returning  Jlroii  muft  take  place,  in  all  thunder-itorms, 
in  f<mt  driret  fir  other;  yet  it  is  not  of  that  alarming 
magnitude  which  the  author  ascribes  to  it.  If,  in  any 
particular  thunder-florin,  a  man  m  the  open  fields  could 
be  killed,  at  the  inftant  of  a  diftant  explotion,  merely 
by  the  ta!wn  of  his  wn  ckctric  fire,  which  had  before 
been  driven  out  of  hi*  body  ;  furely  numerous  obler^ 
vations  of  perfon*  who  had  experienced  the  returning 
jirtki;  in  jhgbttr  degrees,  would  be  familiar  ;  and  fearce 
"a  great  thuniicr-ftonti  muft  have  occurred,  in  wbidi 


(c)  "  We  fuppofe  the  perfon  not  to  be  fo  fituated,  that  the  returning  Jlre  of  other  bodies  mull  neceflarily 
pais  through  hi*  body." 

(d)  "  The  author  does  indeed  produce  a  living  evidence,  in  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  at  Vienna,  who,  he  has 
been  credibly  informed,  received  an  electrical  ftiock,  by  having  held  one  hai.d  accidentally  in  contact  with  an 
interrupted  metallic  conducting  rod,  at  the  inftant  that  a  thunder-cloud  exploded  at  the  diftance,  a*  was  con- 
jectured, of  above  half  an  Englifti  mile.  He  likewife  obferves,  that  a  •  very  ftrong,  bright,  and  fudden  Jlrrde* 
(or  fpark)  of  electrical  fire  has  been  fern,  by  feveral  electricians,  to  pafs  in  the  interval,  or  interruption,  pur- 
pofcly  left  in  the  conducting  rod  of  a  houfe  at  the  inftant  of  a  diftant  explofion;  and  '  when  it  was  fully 
proved,  by  the  fharp  point  of  the  conductor  ni  t  being  melted,  or  even  tinged,'  that  the  conductor  itl'elf  hud 
not  been  ftnick. — Thefe  obfervations,  however,  do  not  by  any  means  print  the  magnitude  or  danger  of  the  ir. 
t*roing  ftrokc,  but  merely  it*  exigence  i  which  wc  do  not  coauiV' 
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Lightning .  our  perfon  or  another  muft  not,  at  the  inftant  of  an 
cxplnfion,  haw  fth  the  effects  of  the  returning flrolr,  in 
feme  Jsgret  or  t>t!.K-r~  froir,  that  of  a  violent  cmruf.av,  to 
that  of  a  flight  and  almofl  imperceptible  pu/frtk/rt.  But 
no  obfervution*  of  this  kind  are  known  to  us;  nor  hare 
we  ever  heard  of  any  ptrfon'*  experiencing  any  kind 
of  electrical  cnmmo'.ion  in  a  thunder-dorm,  except 
fuch  as  have  either  been  directly  firm  k,  or  have  hap- 
pened to  be  ill  the  vtry  near  ntighbourhwd  of  the  fpot 
where  the  cxplofion  took  place. 

"  The  author  ban  been  aware  of  this  objection, 
which  he  propofes,  and  endeavours  to  remove:  but  his 
anfwerto  it  amounts  to  little  more  than  what  fans  been 
already  quoted  from  him  ;  that  is,  to  a  fimple  crti- 
mate  of  the  enormous  difference  between  the  electrical 
denfity,  or the  rltiftic ehdrical pre/fire,  of  the  atmofphcre 
of  an  cxtenfivc  thundtr  cluing  and  that  of  a  charged 
prim  cotitfurJor,  We  have  already  obfened,  thst  this 
is  not  the  proper  method  of  edimating  their  different 
effects,  when  thefc  two  caufes,  how  unequal  foever  in 
power,  are  confidered  as  exerting  that  power  on  bodies 
containing  a  tmiled  and  comparatively  fma!!,  quantity 
of  electric  matter. 

"  We  have  been  induced  to  difeufs  this  fubjcfl  thus 
particularly,  with  a  view  to  quirt  the  minds  of  the  ti- 
morous; as  the  author'*  extenlion  of  hi*  principles,  re- 
flecting the  returning  ftroke  in  criifeni!  electricity,  to 
what  paflls  in  natural  electricity,  holds  out  a  new, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  groundlefs  firbjeft  of  terror  to 
thofe  who,  in  the  midd  of  their  npprchenfions,  have 
hitherto  only  dreaded  the  effect*  of  a  thundcr-ftorm 
when  it  made  near  approaches  to  them  ;  but  who,  if 
this  doctrine  were  believed,  would  never  think  them- 
felvcs  in  fecurity  while  a  thundercloud  appeared  in 
fight,  unld's  fhtltered  in  a  houfe  furnifhed  with  pro- 
per conductors: — for  wc  fhould  not  omit  to  remark, 
that  a  fubfequent  obfervation  tends  to  diminifh  thtir 
fears,  by  fhowing  that  high  and  pmnltA  coaductors  tend 
to  fecurc  bt>th  j>erfon8  and  buildings  againft  the  va- 
rious effect*  of  any  reluming  firoke  whatever,  as  well  as 
of  the  main  Jrvke." 

A  late  melancholy  accident  which  happened  in  Scot- 
land has  afforded  Lord  Mahon  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  additional  argument*  in  favour  of  his  fyftem. 
An  account  of  this  accident  is  given  by  Patrick  Dry- 
done,  Efq;  F.  R.S.  in  the  77th  volume  of  the  l'hilo- 
fophical  Traufactions.  It  happened  on  the  lyth  of 
July  17K5,  near  Coldftftrcam  on  the  Tweed.  The 
morning  was  fine,  with  the  thermometer  at  C8  ';  but 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  fky  became  obfeured  with 
clouds  in  the  fottth-caft :  and  betwixt  twelve  and  one 
a  dorm  of  thunder  and  lightning  came  on.  Tin's 
Horn)  wan  at  a  confiderable  dilUncc  from  Mr  Brydone's 
houfe,  the  intervals  between  the  flafh  and  crack  being 
from  25  to  30  feconds,  fo  that  the  place  of  cxplofion 
■tuft  have  been  betwixt  five  and  fix  miles  off :  but 
while  our  author  was  obferving  the  progrefs  of  the 
ftorm,  he  was  fuddenly  furprifed  with  a  loud  report, 
neither  preceded  nor  accompanied  by  any  flafh  of  light- 
ning, which  nfemblcd  the  explofion  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  mtifkcts,  in  fuch  quick  fucceffion,  that  the  ear 
could  fcareely  difcriminate  the  founds.  On  thi*  the 
thunder  and  lightniug  inflantly  ceafed,  the  clouds  be- 
gan to  fepawte,  and  the  fky  foon  recovered  its  fereni- 
ty.  In  a  little  time  Mr  Brydonc  was  informed,  tiiat 
N°i8a. 
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a  man  with  two  borfes  had  been  killed  by  the  thun.L!fhfnin«r. 
dcr ;  and,  on  running  out  to  the  place,  our  author 
found  the  two  horfes  lying  on  the  fpot  where  they  \\vi 
been  firft  (truck,  and  ft  all  yoked  to  the  cart.  At  the 
body  of  the  man  who  waR  killed  had  been  carried  off, 
Mr  Brydoiie  hinrlelf  had  not  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining it,  but  was  informed  by  Mr  Bell,  minider  of 
Coldltrcam,  who  faw  it,  that  the  fkia  of  the  right 
thigh  was  much  burnt  and  flirive'lcd  ;  that  there  were 
many  mirks  of  the  fame  kind  all  over  the  body,  but 
none  oa  the  leg*  :  his  clothes,  particularly  his  ihirt, 
had  .".  flrong  (null  of  burning;  and  there  wa*  a  zig- 
urag  line  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  extend- 
ing from  the  chin  to  the  rifjht  thigh,  and  which  fcem- 
ed  to  h  ive  followed  the  direction  of  the  buttons  of  his 
Wdiilcoal.  The  body  was  buried  in  two  days  without 
any  appearance  of  putrefaction. 

Mr  Hrydonc  wan  informed  by  another  perfon  who 
accompanied  him  that  was  killed,  of  the  particuU  cir- 
cumiUnci-s.  They  were  both  driving  cart*  loaded 
with  coals;  and  J.imea  Lauder,  the  perfon  who  wa» 
killed,  had  the  charge  of  the  forvmoft  cart,  and  w.ts  fit- 
ing  on  the  fore  ;un  of  it.  They  hid  croffed  the 
Tweed  a  few  imputes  before  at  a  <ttr;>  ford,  and  had 
ahmill  gained  thchighclt  part  of  an  alccut  of  about  ^5 
or  70  feet  above  ihc  bed  of  the  river,  when  he  was 
flunned  with  the  report  above  mentioned,  and  faw  his 
companion  with  the  horfes  and  cart  fall  down.  On 
running  up  to  him,  he  found  him  quite  dead,  with  his 
face  livid,  his  clothe*,  torn  in  pieces,  and  a  great  fmell 
of  burning  about  him.  At  the  time  of  the  cxplofion 
he  was  but  about  J4.  yards  diflant  from  Lauder's  cart, 
and  had  him  full  in  view  when  he  fell,  but  felt  nt 
fhock,  neither  did  he  perceive  any  flafh  or  appearance 
of  fire.  At  the  time  of  the  cxplofion  his  horfes  turned 
round,  and  broke  their  haruefs.  The  horfes  had  fallen 
on  their  left  fide,  and  their  legs  had  made  a  deep  im- 
preffion  on  the  dud ;  which,  on  lifting  them  up,  fhowed 
the  exact  form  of  each  leg,  fo  that  ever)'  principle  of 
life  feemed  to  have  l*en  extinguifhrd  at  once,  without 
the  lead  druggie  or  convulfivc  im<tion.  The  hiir  was 
fmged  over  the  grcated  part  of  their  bodies,  but  was 
mofl  perceptible  on  their  belly  and  legs.  Their  eves 
were  dull  and  opaque,  as  if  they  hid  been  long  dead, 
though  Mr  Brydonc  faw  them  in  half  an  hour  after  the 
accident  happened.  The  joints  were  all  fupple,  and  he 
coidd  not  obfervc  that  any  of  the  bone*  were  broken  or 
diffblvrd,  as  is  faid  to  be  fotnelimes  the  cafe  with  thofe 
who  are  killed  by  lightning.  The  left  lhaft  of  tin- 
cart  was  broken,  and  fplinters  had  Ken  thrown  off  in 
many  places  ;  particularly  where  the  timber  of  the 
cart  was  connected  by  nails  or  cramps  of  i-n:i.  Many 
piece*  of  the  coal  wire  thrown  to  a  coufidcrahL-  di- 
flance  ;  and  fome  of  them  had  the  appeai-unc-  of  h.ing 
fomc  time  on  a  fuv.  JLiudcr's  hat  was  torn  into  in- 
numerable fmatl  pieces  ;  and  fome  part  of  his  hair  was 
ftrougly  united  to  thofe  which  had  compofed  the  crown 
of  it.  About  four  fret  and  a  half  behind  each  wheel 
of  the  cart  he  obferved  a  circular  hole  of  a'niut  so 
inches  diameter,  tin- centre  of  which  was  exactly  in  the 
track  of  each  wheel.  The  earth  was  turn  up  us  if  by 
violent  blows  of  a  pick-ax  ;  and  the  fmall  itones  and 
dud  were  fcatterrd  on  each  f»de  of  the  road.  The 
tracks  of  the  wheels  were  llrongly  marked  in  the  dud, 
both  before  and  behind  thefc  holes,  but  did  not  in  the 
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!.  e^irR.  fmalkft  degrca  appear  on  the  fpots  thcmfclvcs  for  up- 
ta  »       wards  of  a  foot  anil  a  half.   There  were  evident  marks 


Mr  fry. 
4"  f*  t  cot 

>..V. 


of  fufion  on  the  iron  rings  of  the  wheels  ;  the  fur- 
face  of  the  iron,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  wheel,  and 
for  the  length  of  about  three  niches,  was  become  blu- 
ilh,  had  lclt  its  polifli  and  fmoothneb,  and  was  formed 
drops  which  projected  feniibly,  and  had  a  round  ilh 
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to  the  other,  without  any  appearance  of  fire,  T  I^tum*. 
(hall  not  pretend  to  examine.     From  the  whole  it 


irth  had  acquired  a  great 
matter,  which  was  every 


would  appear,  that  the  cart 
pcrabundance  of  electrics 

where  endeavouring  to  fly  off  into  the  atmofphere. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  accounted  for  from  the  execflive 
drynefs  of  the  ground,  and  for  many  months  the  al- 
moft total  want  of  rain,  which  is  probably  the  agent 
that  nature  employs  in  preferving  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween  the  two  elements." 

LordMahon,  now  Earl  Stanhope,  whofe  obfervations  \rgumeMr 
on  this  accident  are  published  in  the  fame  volume,  en-  irawn  bf 
deavours  to  cftablifh  the  following  pofitions  as  fafts.     tsrl  Su-i- 
I .  That  the  man  and  horfes  were  not  killed  by  any  ll0J>e  f*' 
revolution  after  the  exploiion ;  which  our  author  afcribes    Area  main  frolt  of  cxpl'fion  from  a  tiiundcr-cluud  ci-Jjfte^'  U 
tothc  cart  being  pulled  a  little  forward  by  the  fall  of  the    ther  pofitively  or  negatively  electrified, 
ht  ills.    Nothiug  remaikahle  was  obferved  on  the  oppo-       2.  They  were  not  killed  by  any  Iranfmitud  nam 
Ate  part  of  the  wheel.   The  broken  ground  had  a  fnicll  Jink.-  cither  politivc  or  negative. 

fumcthinglike  that  of  ether  ;  the  foil  itfelf  was  very  dry  3.  The  mifchicf  was  not  done  by  any  hittr/ii ' explnjioit. 
and  gravelly.  All  thefe  are  evidently  true,  at  lead  with  refpect  to 


form  ;  but  the  wood  did  not  appear  any  way  injured  by 
the  heat  which  the  iron  muft  have  conceived.  To  deter- 
mine whether  thefc  were  made  by  the  cxplofion  which 
had  torn  up  the  ground,  the  cart  was  pufhed  back  on  the 
fame  tracts  which  it  had  defcribed  on  the  road  ;  and  the 
marks  of  fufion  were  found  exactly  to  correfpond  with 
the  centres  cf  the  ho\n.  They  had  made  almoft  half  a 


The  cataftropl.e  was  Iikevvife  obferved  by  a  fhepherd, 
at  the  diftance  of  about  2co  or  300  yard*  from  the  fpot. 
He  faid,  that  he  was  looking  at  the  two  carts  going  up 
the  bank  when  he  heard  the  report,  and  faw  the  fore- 
moil  man  and  horfes  fall  dow  n  ;  but  obferved  no  light- 
ning, nor  the  lcaft  appearance  of  tire,  only  he  faw  the 
dull  rife  about  the  place.  There  had  been  icvcral  flaflics 
of  lightning  before  that  from  the  fouth-eaft  ;  whereas 
the  accident  happened  to  the  north-weft  of  the  place 
where  he  flood.   He  was  not  fcniible  of  any  (hock. 


lightning  at  that  time  falling  from  the  clouds ;  for  all 
the  lightning  which  had  taken  place  before  was  at  a 
great  diftance. 

4.  They  were  not  fuffocated  by  a  fulphtireous  va- 
pour orfnell  which  frequently  accompanies  electricity. 
This  could  not  account  for  the  pieces  of  coal  being 
thrown  to  a  coufidcrable  diftance  all  round  the  cart, 
and  for  the  fplintcrs  of  the  wood  which  were  thrown 
off  from  many  parts  of  the  cart. 

5.  Jt  might  be  imagined  by  fome  that  they  were 


Our  author  next  gives  an  account  of  feveral  pheno-  killed  by  the  violent  commotion  of  the  atmofphere, 
menena  which  happened  the  fame  day,  and  which  were    uccafioncd  by  the  vicinity  of  the  electrical  cxplofion, 


evidently  connected  with  the  exploiion.  A  ihepherd 
tending  his  flock  in  the  neighbourhood,  obferved  a 
lamb  drop  down  ;  and  faid,  that  he  felt  at  the  fame 
time  as  if  fire  had  pa  fled  over  his  face,  though  the 
lightning  and  claps  of  thunder  were  at  a  conliderablc 
distance.  He  tan  up  to  the  crcatutc  immediately,  but 
found  it  quite  dead  ;  on  which  he  bled  it  with  his 
knife,  and  the  blood  flowed  freely.  The  earth  was 
not  torn  up  ;  nor  did  he  obfervc  any  duft  rife,  though 
he  was  only  a  few  yards  diilant.  This  happened  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Lauder  was  killed,  and 
the  place  was  only  about  300  yards  diftant. 

About  an  hour  before  the  exploiion,  two  men  Hand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  Tweed,  filhing  for  falmon, 
were  caught  in  a  violent  whirlwind,  which  felt  fullry 
f.rd  hot,  and  almoft  prevented  them  from  breathing, 
'i  hey  could  not  reach  the  bank  without  much  d:£ficul- 
ly  and  fatigue  ;  but  the  whirlwind  latlcd  only  a  very 
ihort  time,  and  was  fuccecded  by  a  perfect  r.iltn. 

A  won;.™  making  hay,  near  the  banks  i  f  the  river, 
I'.Il  fuddetily  to  the  ground,  and  called  out  tliat  (he 
iisil  received  a  violent  bh.w  oil  the  foot,  and  could  not 
imagine  from  w  hence  it  came  ;  and  Mr  lull,  the  mi- 


ICM, 


nii'tr  above  mentioned,  when  walking  in  his  garde 
a  little  before  the  accident  happened  to  L:iuder,  felt 


i. 


eral  times  a  tremor  in  the  ground. 
The  conchiiicn  drawn  from  theft  fac"l .  by  Brydone 
is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  c^Iofuti  the  equilibrium 
Lclaccn  the  earth  and  the  atmofphere  terms  to  have 
been  K-ir.phlJy  reituted,  ns  no  m  ire  thunder  v.  as 
heard  i:or  lightning  ohfrrvtd ;  the  ilxidi  were  d:f- 
p^iltel,  and  tl.e  atmoiphcic  iciYnud  the  puhtt 
iii.iKjuillity  :  "Rut  how  this  tuft  quantity  of  electric 
natter  (fays  he)  could  le  Jifch-r^cd  iioiii  the  one  tlc- 
Vol.X.  Part  1. 


in  a  manner  hinilar  to  the  fatal  wounds  that  fometimes 
have  been  known  to  have  been  given  by  the  air  having 
been  fuddculy  difplaccd  by  a  cannon-ball  in  its  pafTagc 
through  the  atmofphcrical  fluid,  though  the  cannon- 
ball  itfelf  had  evidently  neither  ftruck  the  perfon 
wounded  nor  grazed  his  clothes.  The  duft  that  rofe 
at  the  time  of  the  cxplofion  might  be  brought  as  an  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  a  hidden  and  vio- 
lent commotion  of  the  air  did  occafion  the  effects  pro- 
duced. But  fuch  an  explanation  would  not  account  for 
the  marks  of  fufion  on  the  iron  of  the  wheels,  nor  for 
the  hair  of  the  horfes  being  ilnged,  nor  for  the  fkiu  of 
Lauder's  body  having  been  burnt  in  feveral  places. 

6.  From  thefe  different  circumflance*  his  Lordihip  it 
of  opinion,  that  the  effects  proceeded  from  electricity; 
and  that  no  rlcBr'tcal  Jire  dul  p,ifr  immediately,  either 
from  the  clouds  into  the  i-art,  or  from  the  cart  into  the 
clouds.  From  the  circular  holes  in  the  ground,  of 
about  20  inches  diameter,  the  rcfpcflivc  centres  of 
which  were  exactly  in  the  track  of  each  wheel,  and  the 
corri  f ponding  marks  of  fufiou  in  the  iron  of  the  wheel  i, 
it  is  evident  that  the  electrical  fire  did  pafs  from  the 
earth  to  the  cart,  or  from  the  cart  to  the  earth,  through 
that  part  of  the  iron  of  the  wheels  which  was  in  con- 
ta:\  with  the  ground.  From  the  fplintcrs  which  had 
been  thrown  oft  in  many  places,  particularly  where 
the  timber  was  conne  ied  by  nails  or  cramps  of  iron, 
and  from  various  other  effect*  mentioned  in  Mr  Bry- 
done's  account,  it  is  evident,  tint  there  muft  have 
been  a  great  commotion  in  the  electrical  fluid  in  a'l,  or 
at  ha'.t  in  different  parts  uf  the  cart,  and  in  the  bodies  of 
the  man  and  !,or:\>,  although  there  v. ere  no  lightning. 

7.  All  tliefc  pheimmina,  his  lorlluip  armies  may 
be  explained  in  a  fatiofanory  rnum.cr  ftotn  the docl; ine 
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Li<K'nlng.  already  laid  down  concerning  the  returning  ftroke.  Be- 
fore entering  upon  the  fubject  of  the  main  explofion, 
however,  he  takes  notice  of  the  other  phenomena  al- 
ready mentioned  in  Mr  Brydone's  account. 

With  regard  to  the  cafe  of  the  lamb,  his  lordfhip  is 
of  opinion,  that  it  belongs  to  the  moft  funple  clafs  of 
returning  ftrokes,  viz..  that  which  happens  at  a  place 
where  there  is  neither  thunder  nor  lightning  near  j  and 
that  it  may  be  produced  by  the  fudden  removal  of  the 
elaflic  electrical  preflure  of  the  electrical  atmofphcre  of 
a  Jingle  main  cloud,  as  well  as  of  an  aflemblagc  of  cloud*. 
It  appears  (fays  he)  by  Mr  Brydone's  account,  that 
the  (hepherd  who  faw  the  lamb  fall,  was  near  enough 
to  it  to  feel,  in  a  froall  degree,  the  electrical  returning 
ilrokc  at  the  fame  time  that  the  lamb  dropped  down. 
— The  blow  which  the  woman  received  on  the  foot 
was  unqucftionably  the  returning  ftroke.  When  a 
pcrfon  walking,  or  {landing,  out  of  doors,  is  knock- 
ed down  or  killed  by  the  returning  ftroke,  the  elec- 
trical fire  mull  rufh  in,  or  rufh  out,  as  the  cafe  may  be, 
through  that  perfon's  feet,  and  through  them  only ; 


which  would  not  be  the  cafe  were  tl 


lion  eitner 


Ion  to  be 
pofiti 


killed  by  any  main  ftroke  of  cxplofx 
•r  negative. 

8.  In  order  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
man  and  horfes  were  killed,  his  lordfhip  premifes,  that, 
•according  to  Mr  Brydone's  account,  the  cloud  muft. 
have  been  many  miles  in  length ;  inafmuch  as  juft  be- 
fore the  report,  the  lightning  was  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance,  viz..  between  five  and  fix  miles.  The  loud  re- 
port refemblcd  the  firing  of  fcveral  muflcets  fo  clofe  to- 
f  ether,  that  the  ear  could  fcarcely  fcparate  the  founds; 
and  was  followed  by  no  rumbling  noifc  like  the  other 
claps.  This  indicates,  that  the  explofion  was  not  far 
diftant,  and  likewife  that  it  was  not  extremely  near: 
for,  if  the  explofion  had  been  very  near,  the  ear  could 
not  at  all  have  fcparated  the  founds. 

M  othefis  9'  ^"el  u5  noW  '"uPP°k  a  c'ou^»  c,f?nt»  ,cn»  or 
li; 'which  twelve  miles  in  length  to  be  extended  over  the  earth, 
he  accounts  and  let  another  cloud  be  fituatcd  betwixt  that  and  the 
forche  phe-  cart|,  j  ltt  them  alfo  be  fuppofed  charged  with  the  fame 
kind  of  electricity,  and  both  pofitivc.  Let  us  farther 
fnppofe  the  lower  cloud  to  be  near  the  earth,  only  a 
little  beyond  the  (Inking  diftancc ;  and  the  man,  cart, 
and  horfts,  to  be  fituatcd  under  that  part  of  the  cloud 
which  is  next  the  carth,  and  to  be  exactly  as  defcribed 
hy  Mr  Brydonc,  viz.  near  the  fummit  of  an  hifl,  and 
followed  by  another  a  little  farther  down  ;  and  let  us 
fuppofc  the  two  clouds  to  be  near  each  other  juft  over 
the  place  where  the  man  and  horfes  are  :  Let  the  re 
mote  end  of  the  cloud  approach  the  carth,  and  dis- 
charge its  elcftricity  into  it.  In  this  cafe  the  follow- 
ing effects  will  take  place. 

10.  When  the  upper  cloud  difcharges  its  electricity 
into  the  earth  from  the  remote  end,  the  lower  cloud 
will  di  charge  its  cle.'ricity  into  the  nearer  end  of  the 
upper  cloud,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  dircttly  over  the 
phice  of  the  cart  and  horfes,  or  nearly  fo.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  loud' report  of  thunder  that  was  unac- 
companied by  lightning.  The  report  muft  be  loud 
from  its  being  near ;  but  no  lightning  could  be  percei- 
ved, by  rcafon  of  the  thick  cloud  fituatcd  immediately 
between  the  fpeftator  and  the  fpacc  betwixt  the  two 
clouds  where  the  lightning  appears. 

11.  At  the  lower  cloud  giadually  approached  to- 
wards the  earth,  that  part  of  the  latter  where  the  man 


and  horfes  were,  muft  of  courfe  become  fuperinduccd  LlgKtnjf.g. 
by  the  claftic  elecirical  preflure  of  the  elecirical  atmof-     — 'i-'>J 
phere  of  the  thunder-cloud  ;  which  fuperinduccd  elaflic 
electrical  preflure  muft  gradually  have  increafed  as  the 
cloud  came  clofcr  to  the  earth,  and  approached  nearer 
to  the  limit  of  the  ftriking  diftance. 

12.  Hence,  if  any  conducting  body  (not  having 
prominent  or  conducting  points)  were  to  be  placed 
upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  there  electrically  in- 
filiated ;  then  fuch  conducting  body,  by  the  laws  of 
electricity,  muft,  at  its  upper  extremity  (namely  the 
part  neareft  to  the  pofiti ve  cloud)  become  negative  i 
at  its  lower  extremity  it  muft  become  pofitive  ;  and* 
at  a  certain  intermediate  point,  it  will  be  neither  plut 
nor  minus.  This  isfulatcd  conducting  body,  thus,  fitu- 
atcd, will  be  in  three  oppofite  dates  at  the  fame  time, 
that  is  to  fay,  it  will  be,  at  the  fame  time,  pofitivery 
electrified,  negatively  electrified,  and  not  electrified  at 
all.— For  a  demonftration  of  this  propofition,  his  lord- 
fhip refers  to  his  Principles  of  Electricity  }  but  it  is  a 
generally  known  and  eftablilbcd  fait  in  electricity. 

13.  If  this  conducting  body  on  the  furface  of  the? 
earth  be  not  infulated,  or  be  but  imperfectly  inflated, 
then  the  whole  of  fuch  body,  from  its  being  inuacrged 
in  the  electrical  atmofphcre  of  the  pofitive  cloud,  will 
become  negative  j  becaufe  part  of  the  electricity  of  the 
conducting  body  will  in  this  cafe  pafs  into  the  earth} 
and  the  conducting  body  will  become  the  more  nega- 
tive as  it  becomes  the  more  deeply  immerged  into  the 
denfe  part  of  the  elaflic  electrical  atmofphcre  of  the 
approaching  thunder-cloud. 

14-  When  the  lower  cloud  comes  fuddenly  to  dis- 
charge with  an  explofion  its  fuperabundant  electricity 
into  the  upper  one,  then  the  elaflic  electrical  atmo- 
fphcre of  the  former  will  ceafc  to  exift  ;  confequcntly 
the  electrical  fluid,  which  had  been  gradually  expelled 
into  the  common  ftock  from  the  conducting  body  on 
the  furface  of  the  carth,  muft,  by  the  fudden  removal 
of  the  fuperinduccd  claftic  electrical  preflure  of  the 
electrical  atmofpher*  of  the  thunder-cloud,  fuddenly  re- 
turn from  the  carth  into  the  faid  conducting  body, 
producing  a  violent  commotion  fimilar  to  the  pungent 
ihock  of  a  Leyden  jar  in  its  fenfation  and  effect*.  I? 

1  c.  This,  which  his  lordfhip  calls  the  ehOr'ual  re-  Sopp<ifoJ 
turning Jlroke,  be  fuppofes  to  have  been  what  killed  the  of 
man  and  horfes  in  the  prefent  cafe,  they  having  be-j^'J"1" 1  5 
come  ftrongly  negative  before  the  explofion.  The 
man,  according  to  Mr  Brydone's  account,  was  fitting 
when  he  received  the  ftroke,  and  his  legs  were  hang- 
ing over  the  fore  part  of  the  cart  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plofion. The  returning  ftroke,  therefore,  could  not 
enter  his  body  through  the  legs  ;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  fkin  of  his  legs  not  having  been  at  all  burnt  or 
flirivelled,  a»  the  fkin  was  on  many  other  parts  of  hi* 
body ;  and  it  likewife  (hows  the  rcafon  why  the  r.ig- 
zag  line,  which  was  terminated  by  the  chin,  did  not 
extend  lower  than  the  thigh. 

16.  Mr  Brydonc  likewife  informs  us,  that  the  hair 
of  the  horfes  was  much  tinged  over  the  greateft  part 
of  their  bodies,  but  was  moft  perceptible  on  the  bel- 
ly and  legs.  This  is  eafily  accounted  for  by  the  re- 
turning ftroke;  for  the  lower  part  of  the  bodies  of 
tbcfc  animals  moft  of  courfe  have  been  more  affected 


any  other  part,  as  the  cledrical  fire  muft  have 
d  rnddenly  into 


rufhed 
Wlych  bad  made  a 


tieir  bodies  through  their  legs, 
'  OBtheduiL 
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u*?'.-''  *'*  *^IlC  varIom  fffcft*  P^wed  0*  the  cart  may 
'  be  explained  alfo  from  the  returning  ftroke  with  equal 
facility.  The  fplintcrs  were  thrown  off  by  reafon  of 
the  interruption  of  good  conductor* ;  the  wood  being 
a  much  lefs  perfect  conductor  than  the  iron.  It  is  al- 
fo evident,  that  it  was  the  electrical  returning  fire  that 
produced  the  marks  of  fufion  on  that  part  of  the  iron 

of  the  wheels  which  was  in  contact  with  the  ground  j  tor,  juft  out  of  the  limit  of  the  ftriki:ig  ditunec  ;  and 
inafmuch  a*  the  whole  electricity,  at  the  inftint  of  the  let  the  prime  conductor  be  charged  by  out  of  tho  com. 
explosion,  did  enter  at  thcfe  places.  mou  glafs  globes  of  led  than  nine  indies  in  dhmcU-r ; 

aH.  No  pcrfon  in  the  leaJl  verfed  in  the  principles  the  returning  ftroke  iu  this  cafe  will  be  fo  weak,  th;it 
of  electricity  can  hefitate  to  alTent  to  the  proportion,  it  can  hardly  befaid  to  txift  :  bet  if  the  experiment  be 
that  the  electrical  returning  ftroke  muft  enilt  under  made  by  means  of  a  large  cylinder,  and  by  means  of  a 
circumftances  fimilar  to  thole  explained  a'jove  ;  but  it  metallic  prime  conductor  of  r.bout  three  fe<  t  four 
may  be  objected,  as  the  reviewers  formerly  did,  that  inches  long,  by  nearly  four  inches  and  an  half  ciainc-- 
the  quantity  of  electricity  naturally  contained  in  the    ter,  and  alio  by  mean*  of  another  metallic  body  of 


]  t  I  s 

greater  ratio  than  the  ftrengthof  the  main  ftroke  fromthe  laming. 
charged  body  producing  the  elaftic  electrical  atmofphere  ^ 
fupcrinduced.    Thus,  let  us  attempt  to  produce  the  n'"  strery  th  of 
turning  ftroke  by  ineaiia  of  a  metallic  conductor  of  about  the  return. 
20  or  21  inches  in  length  and  of  about  two  inches  in  ill< 
diameter;  and  by  means  of  another  metallic  body  °t 'PJ^'^'i*"'. 
equal  dimenlioni  placed  parallel  to  the  prime  cor.duc-  Cktm 


to 

Grot 
ftrrc^rh  of 
tht  rrtur  - 


body  of  a  man,  &c.  is  by  far  too  fmall  to  produce  fuch 
violent  effects.  For  an  anfwer  to  this  objection,  his 
lord  (hip  refer*  to  his  book  :  By  way  of  corroboration, 
however,  he  makes  the  following  remarks. 

19.  No  pcrfon  can  reafoiubly  conclude,  that  the 


equal  dimenfions  with  this  prime  conductor,  tin- 1  there 
will  be  no  kind  of  comparifon  betwixt  the  ftrengtii  of 
the  returning  ftroke  obtained  out  of  the  ttriki:;^  di- 
ftance,  and  the  ftrcngth  of  the  main  ftroke  received 
immediately  from  the  prime  conductor;  the  fliatpne'f 


force  of  a  reluming  ftroke  muft  always  be  weak  when  and  pungency  of  the  returning  ftroke  being  fo  much 
produced  by  the  difturbed  electrical  fluid  of  a  man's 
body,  by  reafon  that  a  man's  body  contains  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  electricity :  for  it  has  never  been  proved 
that  a  man's  body  contains  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
electrical  fluid  ;  neither  is  there  the  fmalleft  reafon  to 
believe  fuch  an  hypothefis,  which  appears,  on  many 


accounts,  to  be  completely  erroneous  ;  and  if  that  hy- 


fupcrior.  The  returning  ftroke  in  this  cafe  is  like  the 
fudden  difcharge  of  a  weakly  electrified  Ley  den  jar, 
provided  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  rules  for  ob- 
taining a  ftrong  returning  ftroke. 

a  I.  In  the  cafe  of  a  returning  ftroke,  the  ftror.gtb 
depends,  according  to  his  lon'.fhip's  hypothecs  nut  lo 
much  on  the  quantity  of  the  elrftric  fluid,  is  on  its  sv- 


pothefi*  be  erroneous,  the  objection  to  the  ftrcngth  of  locity  ;  whence  alfo  it  depends  iefs  on  the  quantity  of 
an  electrical  returning  ftroke  remains  altogether  un-    furface  ufed  than  on  the  ftrcngth  of  the  electrical  pref- 


fupportcd  by  argument.  "  When  a  body  is  faid  to 
be  plus  ot  fnftt'rve  (fays  his  lordftiip),  it  fimply  means, 
that  the  body  contains  more  than  its  natural  fharc  of 
electricity,  but  does  not  fay  that  it  is  completely  fatu- 
ratcd  with  it.  In  like  manner,  when  a  body  is  (aid  to 
be  minus  or  negative,  it  only  fignific-s,  that  the  body 
contains  left  than  its  natural  fharc  of  electricity ;  but 
docs  not  imply  that  fuch  body  is  completely  exhaujled 
of  the  electricity  which  it  contains  in  its  natural  ftate. 
"  Now  (fays  he),  the  ftrcngth  of  natural  electricity  is  fo 
immenfe,  when  compared  with  the  very  weak  effect*  of 
our  largcft.  and  belt  contrived  electrical  machines,  that 
1  couceive  we  cannot,  by  means  of  artificial  electricity, 
expel,  from  a  man's  body,  thoufandth,  or  perhaps  the 
ten-thoufandth  part  of  the  electrical  ftuid  which  it 
contains  when  in  its  natural  ftate." 

An  hypothefis  which  eafily  accounts  for  any  na- 


20. 


tural  phenomenon  has  a  much  better  claim  to  our  atten- 
tion than  an  oppofite  one,  which  prevents  it  from  being 
intelligibly  explained.  There  is  no  reafon  to  conclude 
that  any  cledrical  machine,  of  any  given  fize,  is  ca- 
pable of  rendering  a  conducting  body  either  completely 
plus  or  completely  minus  ;  but  far  othcrwifc.  And  it 
would  have  been  as  logical  for  any  perfon  fome  years 
ago  (when  electrical  machines  were  not  brought  to 
their  prefent  ftate)  to  have  maintained,  that  thofe  ve- 
ry imperfect  machines  were  capable  of  rendering  a  body 
completely  pofitivt  or  completely  negative,  as  for  us  to  pre- 
tend to  do  it  at  this  day.  We  evidently  have  not, 
with  our  machines,  even  approached  the  limit  of  elec- 
trical ftrcngth,  particularly  in  refpect  to  the  returning 
ftroke :  for  it  is  remarkable,  that,  by  the  laws  of  elec- 
tricity, the  ftrcngth  of  the  electrical  returning  J/roie, 
the  limit  of  the  linking  diftance,  docs  incrcafe  in  a 


fure  of  the  elaftic  electrical  atmofphere  fupcrinduced 
upon  the  body  llruck  previous  to  the  cxplolii  n.  But 
the  cledrical  preflure  of  the  elaftic  electrical  atmo- 
fphere of  the  great  thunder-cloud  which  produced  the 
mifchief  on  the  prefent  occafion,  muft  h.nc  been  im- 
menfely  greater  than  that  of  a  metallic  prime  condne- 
tor  j  and  it  is  not  furpriling  that  the  effects  fhould  be 
proportioned  to  the  caufes.  4J 

22.  His  lordihip  next  accounts  for  the  returning  why  the 
ftroke  not  being  felt  by  the  man  who  followed  I.au-ntuiniug 
der's  cart.    This,  he  thinks,  may  in  fome  decree  be  'I'oke  was 
accounted  for  by  the  latter  having  been  higher  up  the        ^,  * 
bank;  though  it  may  better  be  done  by  fuppoung  the  who  drove 
cloud  to  have  been  pending  nearer  the  earth  over  the  the  fecou* 
fpot  where  Lauder  was  killed,  than  over  the  place  c»ft« 
where  his  companion  was ;  for,  in  order  to  receiv  e  a 
dangerous  returning  ftroke,  it  is  ncc-cflary  that  he 
fhould  be  immerged,  not  merely  in  the  cloud's  atmo« 
fphere,  but  in  the  dcnTc  part  of  the  i-loud's  cicatrical 
atmofphere.    It  may  alfo  be  accounted  for  by  Aippo- 
fing  that  the  fecond  cart  were  either  better  connected 
with  the  common  ftock,  or  better  iufulatcd  ;  for  either 
of  thefe  circumftances  will  weaken  a  returning  ftroke 
prodigioufly.  Now  Mr  Brydonemcntions,  that  there  b.td 
been  an  almoft  total  want  of  rain  for  many  months. 
He  alfo  fays,  that  the  ground,  at  the  place  where  Lau- 
der was  killed,  was  remarkably  dry,  and  of  a  gravelly 
foil.    This  ftate  of  ill*  ground  wai  particularly  adapted  , 
to  the  production  of  the  electrical  returning  ftroke, 
when  produced  upon  the  large  fcale  of  nature,  where 
the  elaftic  electrical  preffure  is  fo  powerful. 

To  thcfe  arguments  adduced  by  his  lordftiip  for  the 
exiftence  and  ftrcngth  of  the  electrical  returning  ftroke, 
we  fhall  add  au  account  of  fome  experiment*  puMiih«d 
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Lightning,  in  the  Gentleman**  Magazine  for  178  J 

*  made  with  an  infulatcd  rod  of  iron  of  conlidcrablc 
_  *•?  length,  riling  fome  feet  higher  thnn  a  common  con- 
sents with  Ju^or  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  houfe.  A  fet 
wi  infala-  of  bell*  were  affixed  to  the  former,  which  in  a  thunder 
ted  condmcftorm,  even  when  the  thunder  was  four  or  fixe  miles 
Ur-  difhnt,  were  rung  by  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere  ; 

but  whenever  a  flafh  of  lightning  burft  from  the  cloud, 
even  though  at  the  diftance  ju!t  mentioned,  the  fame 
Jtajb,  according  to  our  author,  paflcd  through  the 
conductor  alfo,  and  the  bells  ceafed  to  ring  fonietimc* 
for  fevcral  feconds ;  then  they  began  again,  and 
continued  to  ring  till  they  were  Hopped  by  another 
flafh.  This  flalh  which  puffed  thro*  the  condutfor  was 
undoubtedly  what  earl  Stanhope  calls  the  returning 
flrult  ;  of  whic  h  we  muit  now  give  fome  explanation  : 
And  in  confidcring  the  whole  doctrine  of  that  ftrokc, 
together  with  the  particular  explanation  laid  down  by 
his  lordfliip,  the  following  obfervatious  naturally  oc- 
cur. 

J.  In  the  experiments  made  by  his  lordfliip  to  de- 
4+       monftrate  the  cxiftencc  of  the  returning  ftroke,  there 
D«repticn»  is  a  deception,  of  which  the  reviewers  take  notice,  fir. 
in  Earl  _  that  the  man  touches  a  large  prime  conductor,  which, 
y*^1* '  by  the  operation  of  the  machine,  becomes  negatively 
electrified  as  well  as  himfclf.    Hence  when  the  dil- 
charge  is  made,  all  the  fire  returning  to  that  conduc- 
tor muft  pafs  through  his  body  as  well  as  that  of  which 
his  body  itfelf  is  fuppofed  to  be  deprived  ;  and  thi>, 
though  no  other  caufc  intervened,  mull  nearly  double 
the  ftrcngth  of  the  (hock.    To  make  the  experiment 
more  fairly,  it  would  be  ncccflary  to  take  away  this  fe- 
cund conductor,  and  let  the  man  only  touch  the  brafs 
ball  communicating  with  the  earth. 

2.  In  this  experiment  there  is  another  deception, 
not  taken  notice  of  by  the  reviewers,  ire.  that  any 
Body  immerfed  in  a  pofitive  ele£lrical  atmofphere  be- 
comes negative.  Hence  the  fecund  conductor,  by  be- 
ing applied  to  the  air  positively  electrified  by  (he  ma- 
chine, becomes  almofl  as  ilrongly  negative  as  if  another 
machine  had  been  applied  to  it  on  purpofe  ;  a:id  this 
negative  electricity  will  be  the  flronger  in  proportion 
to  the  ilrength  of  electricity  in  the  air  furrouiiding  it. 
Again,  it  is  well  known  that  a  plate  of  air  may  be 
charged  by  means  of  two  fmooth  pieces  of  metal  held 
at  almall  diftancc  from  each  other,  one  of  them  con- 
nected with  an  elect  ric;d  machine,  and  the  other  with 
the  earth.  Now  fuppofing,  i  nil  cad  of  the  ufual  com- 
munication, that  a  man  Handing  upon  an  infulating 
ftool,  held  the  lower  metallic  plate  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  hand  touched  the  earth,  or  a  conduc- 
tor communicating  with  it,  it  is  plain,  that  by  touch- 
ing the  upper  plate,  the  cle^ricity  acquired  by  the  air 
tj  between  them  would  be  difcliarged,  and  that  the  man 
Returning  would  feel  what  carl  Stanhope  calls  the  returning 
ftrokc  not  j}roie ;  but  which  in  truth  is  the  ihock  of  a  charged 
cle^ric  fubllancc,  and  would  therefore  be  proportion- 
ably  pungent.  Now, in  his lordlhip's  experiments,  the 
two  conductors  anfwer  exactly,  to  the  two  metallic 
plates  above  mentioned  j  the  air  Ixtween  them  receive* 
a  charge,  and  is  difcharged  by  the  explolion  from  the 
prime  conductor,  bccaulc  this  conductor  forms  one  of 
the  charging  plates.  It  is  true,  that  the  round  ffiape 
of  the  conductors  renders  them  unfavourable  for  try- 
ing the  experiment ;  and  this  is  one  rcafbn  why  it  rc- 
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They  were  .  quire*  a  great  power  cf  electricity  to  make  the  return-  JVyVninjr. 
ing  llroke  feufible.  The  thicknefs  of  the  phte  of  air 
interpofed  betwixt  the  two  conductors  is  another  rca- 
fon  :  but  thii  mikes  no  difference  as  to  the  principles; 
for  his  lordfhip's  experiment  U  undoubtedly  no  other 
than  thct  of  the  I.cydcn  phial  Were  his  lorUTi'p  t«» 
ule  two  flat  plates  inttcadof  ru.ind  conductors,  the  de- 
ception would  then  be  removed  ;  and  we  may  venture 
to  determine  a  i>rhr:t  that  the  returning  llroke  would 
then  be  not  only  very  fevcre,  but  even  it.tngeroutt  With 
a  very  powerful  midline  and  lir^c  plate*. 

3.  Though  the  fecond  cond  i.'tur  were  crtirely  re- 
moved, ytt  there  would  ftill  Ho  a  deception  in  tit's 
experiment,  for  then  the  fiiificc  of  the  man's  body 
would  act  in  Come  mc.ifure  as  one  of  tile  mcti'll'c 
pljtes ;  fo  thai  Hill  the  experiment  wiuld  be  on  the 
principle*  of  the  Ley  den  phial,  tho.tgh  much  weaker 
than  before. 

4.  In  order  to  make  this  experiment  ahfoltitcly  with-  n,,w  ,te 
cut  deception,  the  nun  ihould  rland  upon  the  ground  x,  eri*cnt 
without  touching  any  thing  ;  aad  in  tlxtt  cafe  we  may  fiouM  he 
venture  to  affirm,  that 


»6 


different 
Irom  thst 
of  a  char- 
ted yhUL 


he  would  f-vl  no  retiiniin-P;^1' 
(hock.    His  being  infulattd  varies  the  nat  ure  of  the  ' 
experiment  entirely,  as  will  caiily  be  undcrdood  from 
the  following  considerations.  s 

Under  the  article  Electricity,  we  have  fhown,  ,\not!ier 
that  p'.Jit'tv:  electricity  don  not  coniiit  in  an  Miumili-t u-Unarimi 
li'jrt,  nor  ne^itivt  electricity  in  a  Jr/uintr,  of  tlii-  flu:d;"'. t  JC  t""-- 
btit  that  all  electric  phenomena  are  to  be  accounted  " 
for  from  the  mere  motion  of  the  fluid,  and  tint  '.'lis  mo- 
tion is  always  a  circulation.  We  have  thown,  th:it  in 
the  working  of  a  common  machine,  th ;  uk-  trie  fluid 
comes  from  the  earth;  that  it  is  accumulated  around 
the  prime  conductor;  evaporates  in  the  air;  and 
then  lilently  abforbed  by  the  earth,  and  reconductc  1 
to  the  machine.  Hence,  in  the  charging  of  3  machi 
which  works  pofitirely,  the  earth,  and  all  bodies  0:1  its 
furfacc,  for  fome  way  round,  are  in  a  negative  Hate  ; 
becaufc  they  are  then  abforbin^  the  electrical  fluid  from 
the  atmofphere.  That  part  of  the  c.irth  indeed  di- 
rectly under  the  feet  of  the  machine,  and  perhaps  fome 
little  way  farther,  is  po/Itive;  becaufc  it  is  giving  nut 
electricity :  but  the  negative  portion  will  be  muc'i 
more  extenftve.  When  the  conductor  is  difcharged 
by  a  fpark,  then  the  circulation  cc.ifcs  in  a  yVct 
mcufure  by  the  collilioti  of  the  two  opsonic  .trei.u,  of 
electric  matter.  All  bodies  on  the  furfacc  of  th  ■  ta,  iK, 
then,  as  far  as  it  was  negatively  electrified,  mult  receive 
what  his  lord.'hip  calls  the  returning  jlrai::  but  the  elee* 
tricity  being  diffufed  among  fuch  a  number,  and  over 
fuch  a  wide  extent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  mould  be 
infenfible.  If,  however,  we  infulate  a  large  conduct- 
ing body,  and  then  make  another  part  of  it  communi- 
cate with  the  earth  by  means  of  a  good  conductor,  we 
inftamly  put  it  in  a  utuation  lit  for  tranfmitting  more 
than  its  (hare  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
reducing  it  to  the  ftatc  of  the  infulated  rubber  of  a  1 
electrical  machine,  through  which  the  whole  quantity 
of  electricity  mult  pals  to  the  phial  held  towards  it,  in 
order  to  be  charged  negatively.  In  proportion  to  this 
quantity  iranfmiited  the  (hock  muit  be,  not  becaufe  the 


conductor  has  loit  a  laree  (hare  of  its  not 


clea 


but  becaufe  a  large  quantity  is  artificially  made  to  pafs 
through  it.  We  may  therefore  fafely  venture  to  aflcrt, 
that,  in  thunder  llorms,  unlcfs.  a  body  traafmits  mart 

that 
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L^Mni:*?.  them  tit  natural  proportion  of  electric  matter,  no  (hock 
will  be  felt,  much  Iff*  can  the  perfon  be  killed. 

5.  In  his  explanation  of  the  accident  which  hap- 


:*  penedto  Lauder,  his  lordlhip  is  reduced  to  the  great- 

)ft  unphilofophi- 


turiohH    elt  difficulty,  and  ma* 


if  the 


ls,:nh\y\  cal  fhifts  in  the  world  ;  no  his  th 
typ^uufU.  the  e/cui.'t  of  btartv^  not  according 


molt  un 

that  of  arranging 
«>  fa^ct,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  imagination.  He  fuppofes  the  exitl- 
ance  of  two  clouds  one  below  the  other;  and  afcribes 
to  them  various  motion's  and  fi  tuition*,  which  we  have 
already  taken  notice  of:  but  who  know*  whether  fuch 
cloud*  ever  cxificd  ?  His  Lordlhip  docs  not  prvtend 
that  any  body  ever  f:iw  them  ;  and  thus  he  runs  into 
whnt  is  termed  by  logician)  a  vicliut  circle :  he  firft 
afTumes  data,  p.miofi-ly  made  to  accord  with  his  hy- 
pota^f'S  and  then  proves  the  hypcthefis  from  the 
dan. 

6-  Crantinrj  th?  rrrmgrmrtit  t-f  the  clouds,  and 
every  thing  that  h\i  lordlhip  de  fires,  the  main  reqiiifitc 
is  ilili  wa  iting-,  set.  a  flafh  of  lightning  at  a  diftanco 
to  prcxlnce  the  returning  dr«kc.  According  to  him, 
the  diftaut  flam  and  returning  ftroke  mutt  be  timul- 
tancous  ;  but  Mr  Brydone  mentions  no  fuch  thing  : 
on  tiie  contrary,  there  had  been  no  flafh  for  fomc 
little  time  befo-c  ;  and  the  immenfe  velocity  of  the 
electric  fluid  will  not  allow  us  to  fuppofe  that  it  woidd 
take  up  the  ufual  time  betwixt  thunder-claps  in  travel- 
ling five  or  fix  miles. 

7.  His  lordlhip  account)  for  no  lightning  being  feen 
at  the  time  of  the  cxplofion  in  a  very  arbitrary  and 
untt.ttural  manner,  by  fiippofing  it  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  difcharge  of  the  one  imaginary  cloud  into  the 
other;  and  that  it  was  not  fern  on  account  of  the 
thickiicfs  of  the  lower  cloud.  A  much  more  natural 
fuppolition  mull  be,  that  it  happened  below  the  cart- 
wheels, but  was  not  feen  on  account  of  its  being  day- 
light, and  the  cloud  of  dull  which  it  raifed.  The 
fuceeffion  of  noifes,  too,  indicated  a  fucccflion  of  explo- 
fioirs,  the  flames  of  which  would  be  lefs  ea%  obferved 
than  a  fingle  large  one. 

H.  It  feems  altogether  impofllble,  that  the  return  of 
any  quantity  of  natural  ele&ricity  into  a  body  fhould 
fhattcr  that  body  to  pieces.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  the 
fire  entered  by  a  fmnll  part  of  the  iron  of  the  wheels, 
and  this  part  was  melted.  His  lordlhip  does  not  he- 
fitat?  to  own,  that  the  fulton  was  a  proof  that  the*vti/e 
lire  belonging  to  the  cart,  man,  and  hotfes,  or  at  lead 
to  the  cart  and  man,  had  entered  by  this  part  of  the 
wheels,  and  confcquently  more  tlran  naturally  belonged 
to  that  fmall  part  of  iron.  The  fame  evidence,  how- 
ever, will  hold  good  with  regard  to  every  other  part. 
We  grant  that  the  fire  entered  the  man's  body  by  his 
light  thigh  :  this  might  have  therefore  beeu  burnt  by 
receiving  the  fire  belonging  to  the  whole  body ;  but  it 
ought  then  to  have  quietly  diffufed  itfetf  through  the 
other  parts  of  his  body,  or  at  kail  if  any  damage  had 
been  done,  it  ought  to  have  been  done  only  to  the  in- 
ternal pairs.  Inftead  of  this,  a  broad  zig-zag  line 
upon  his  body  indicated  a  vail  quantity  of  electric: 
matter  running  along  the  furface  without  entering  the 
body  at  all.  In  like  manner,  his  hat  being  torn  in 
pieces,  indicated  a  violent  cxplofion  of  electric  matter 
at  his  head,  where  thci  c  ought  to  have  been  little  or 
no  cxplofion,  as  none  could  be  wanted  there  except 
what  tiie  bat  had  parted  with;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  fup- 


pofe  thatjia//  part  with  fuch  quantities  of  electricity  Hgn'ninp 
as  would  tear  them  in  pieces  by  Its  return.  The  """^  ~" 
fhivering  of  the  cart,  the  burning  and  throwing 
about  of  the  coals,  and  all  the  other  c  ire  urn  dances  of 
the  cafe,  alfo  point  out  in  the  cleared  manner,  not  a 
quantity  of  electric  matter  returning  to  fupply  any 
natural  deficiency,  but  an  enormous  explofion  of  that 
matter  from  the  cirtb  overwhelming  and  deftroying 
whatever  flood  in  its  way.  That  /ws  exploilons  were 
made  from  the  earth  is  very  evident,  becaufe  there 
were  two  holes  in  it  5  and  the  very  fr<c  of  thefc  holes 
indicates  a  much  greater  difcharge,  of  electricity  than 
we  can  reafenahly  fuppofc  to  have  been  loft  by  the 
man,  horfes,  and  cart.  s 

We  (hall  now  confider  the  experiment  quoted  from  phenomena 
the  correfpondent  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Thefc,  of  theiafii- 
as  well  as  the  accident  under  confideration,  undoubt-  thun- 
edly  fhow,  that,  during  the  time  of  a  thundcr-ftorm,  ^j1^1*" 
both  atmofphere  and  earth  are  affected  for  a  very  con-  f*r"' 
fiderable  way.    With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  this 
electrical  affection,  however,  though  it  mult  undoubt- 
edly be  exceffive  when  taken  all  together,  we  can  by 
no  means  agree  that  it  is  fo  taken  partially.  From 
an  experiment  related  in  the  Magazine  above  quoted, 
it  appears,  that  the  electricity  of  a  violent  thundcr- 
ftorin  extends  fometimes  over  a  circle  of  100  mile* 
diameter     "  Electricity  (fays  the  author)  feldom  ap- 
peared without  a  fhowcr ;  but  I  was  (Airprifcd,  on  the 
5th  of  June  1784,  that  the  bells  rang  with  thin  and 
very  high  clouds,  and  without  the  leaft  appearance  of 
rain,  till  the  next  poft  brought  me  an  account  of  a 
violent  thunder-dorm,  and  very  dedruclivc  hail,  at  a 
village  to  miles  diftant."    We  cannot  by  futy  means 
fiippofa,  that  all  this  fpacc  was  electrified  like  a  charged 
phial ;  otherwife,  great  as  the  explofions  of  lightning 
are,  they  would  dill  be  much  greater.    This  is  evi- 
dent even  in  our  electrical  machines.    A  finale  phial 
may  be  charged  much  liigher  than  a  battery,  as  ap- 
peals by  the  electrometer ;  but  the  battery,  though 
Icfs  charged,  will  have  incomparably  more  power  tliai 
a  fingle  phial.    His  lordlhip  appears  to  have  derived 
himfelf  in  this  matter,  by  mitlaking  the  txtent  of  itui 
electrified  furface  for  the  qunmity  of  charge  in  e>cry 
part  of  it.    The  furface  of  the  earth  in  a  tlr-nnie:-- .-  3 
dorm  is  exacily  limilar  to  that  of  acharged  condi-.io.-. , ,',  ..f  c|tv. 
According  to  the  extent  of  electrified  furface,  U:  •  ;  my  in 
fpsuk  will  be  great  or  fmall  ;  and  juft  fo  it  is  with  ""7 


kinds  of  it  are  much  more  dciirw-  5''  ."wli'jn 

nf  t  e 


lightning,  for 

tive  than  others.    In  all  ciUs,  however,  the  e„\h'f  (u?* 

of  electricity  in  a  particular  fpot  is  very  incoinidcrablc.  fice. 
Lightning  drikes  bodies,  r.ot  becaufe  they  arc  highly 
electrified,  but  becaufe  they  afford  a  commuaication 
betwixt  the  atmofphere  and  fome  place  below  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  This  rtroke  is  the  a^rgrrgate  nf 
the  whole  elcetrcity  contained  in  a  circle  <t  prohablv 
many  miles  in  diameter  ;  but  the  returnm,;  i-ruke,  it 
bodies  are  in  their  natural  date,  can  only  be  in  pru. 
proportion  to  the  quantity  ef  electricity  in  ein  \\  fv.\>- 
dance  contained  within  that  fpacc.  It  is  in  fa't  iK. 
lightning  itfclf  diffufed  through  tiie  earth  which  makes 
the  returning  ftroke  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  th.it  evrty 
fubdance  Within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  cxplofi..j 
can  receive  the  whole  fbih,  or  another  equal  to  it. 
It  is  only  in  cafes  where  the  quantity  of  ele-Tion, 
diffufed  through  a  great  fpacc,  happens  to  difc'.ur  -c 
Z  lUe-:. 
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i.luh'r.'nv  nu.lt  through  a  human  body  or  other  conducting  fub- 
ftance  of  no  great  bulk,  that  the  effects  upon  the  latter 
can  be  any  way  confidcrablc.  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  cafe  with  the  thunder-rod  mentioned  by  the  corrc- 
fpondent  in  the  Magazine  ;  for  it  received  either  from 
the  atmofphcre  or  from  the  earth,  at  the  u'me  of  every 
flafh,  the  whole  quantity  of  electricity  which  had  been 
diffufed  for  a  confidcrablc  way  round.   Pointed  bodies, 
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ccafc,  at  much  at  when  that  thrown  in  upon  one  fide  Hyr.tn'ng. 
of  a  Leyden  phial  i*  again  Uirawn  off.    Hence,  when 
the  flafh  burft  out  of  the  earth,  and  killed  the  man 
and  horfc»,  that  portion  of  earth  which  abfurbed  the 
electricity  till  then,  required  it  no  longer;  and  of 


we  know,  draw  oiT  elcetr: 

much  that  an  highly  charged  jar  may  be  deprived  of 
almoft  all  its  power  by  merely  prcfenting  a  needle  to 
it.  We  can  be  at  no  lofs  therefore  to  underftand 
why  a  pointed  conductor  mould  draw  off  the  electrici- 
ty from  a  large  portion  of  the  furfacc  of  the  earth,  or 
from  a  confidcrablc  portion  of  atmofphcre. 

We  muft  now,  however,  inquire  into  the  rcafon  of 
■thefe  appearances  of  fparks  in  places  at  fuch  diftance 
from  thcexplofionof  the  lightning.  To  underftand  this, 
vrc  muft  always  keep  in  our  eye  that  principle  fo  fully 
explained  under  the  article  Electricity,  viz.  that 
there  never  is,  nor  can  be,  a  real  JefUiercj  of  the  elecVic 
fluid  in  any  fubftance  or  in  any  plscc.  It  is  to  be 
conudered  as  an  abfolute  plenum,  and  of  confcquencc 
k  can  have  no  other  motion  than  a  circulatory  one. 
At  every  difchargc  of  lightning  therefore  from  the 
clouds  into  the  earth,  or  from  one  cloud  into  another, 
there  muft  be  a  return  of  the  fame  quantity  to  thofe 
clouds  which  have  made  the  difchargc.  In  the  vail 
extent  of  tket  rifted  furfacc,  fume  part  of  thefe  ic- 
turns  muft  undoubtedly  be  made  at  great  difbnees 
from  the  place  where  the  explofion  of  lightning  hap- 
pens.  At  long  as  matters  remain  in  their  natural  ftate, 
the  ekcttic  matter  will  return  by  innumerable  pnf- 
lages  in  fuch  fmall  ft  reams,  that  no  perceptible  effect 
upon  any  fingle  fubftance  can  take  place.  But  if  a 
hody  be  fo  fituated,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  ekctric 
.matter  muft  return  through  it  from  the  earth,  then 
fuch  body  will  undoubtedly  be  more  affected  by  every 
flafh  than  the  reft  of  the  fubftance*  around  it ;  and  if 
the  communication  with  the  earth  be  interrupted,  a 
flafh  of  fire  will  be  perceived  betwixt  the  conducting 
fubftance  and  the  earth  at  the  time  that  a  flafh  burlts 
out  from  the  cloud.  The  ftrength  of  fuch  a  flafh, 
however,  muft  by  no  means  be  fuppofed  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  main  itroke  of  lightning,  unlcfY  we  could 
fuppofe  the  whole  electrical  power  of  the  vaft  circle 
already  mentioned  to  be  difcharged  through  the  cun- 
du&or. 

But  though  this  may  explain  the  reafon  of  the 
-eip'irvtiofl  fparks  or  flames  obferved  in  tie  cafe  of  the  thunder- 
*  :i-  ro(j  juft  mentioned,  we  catrhot  from  this  principle  ac- 

count for  the  accident  which  befel  the  man  and  horfes. 
There  was  indeed  at  that  time  a  very  violent  emiflion 
of  electricity  from  the  earth,  but  no  diftant  flafh  of 
lightaing  happened  at  the  fame  moment  with  it,  to 
expel  the  electricity  from  the  earth.  It  appears  there- 
fore, tliat  the  electricity  had  in  this  cafe  been  accu- 
mulating in  the  earth  itfelf,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to 
that  which  produces  earthquakes;  and  which  is  fully 
explained  under  that  article.  The  thunder-ftorm  was 
the  natural  means  employed  to  fupply  that  part  of  the 
earth  with  electricity,  which  was  in  the  ftate  of 
charging ;  and  the  moment  that  the  quantity  thus  flip- 
f  bed  was  thrown  back,  all  figna  of  eledricity  muft 


confequcncc  the  thunder-ftonn  occafioned  by  this  ab- 
forption  naturally  ceafed. 

That  this  difpofition  to  an  earthquake  did  really 
::»y  very  powerfully  ;  info-    prevail  in  the  earth  at  that  time,  is  evident  from  the 

tremor  which  Mr  Bell  felt  on  the  ground  when  walk- 
ing in  hi»  garden.    The  flroke  which  the  woman  re- 
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ceived  on  the  foot,  the  death  of  the  lamb,  and  no 
doubt  many  fimilar  circumltanccs,  concurred  to  (how 
that  there  was  an  attempt  to  rcftore  the  equilibrium 
from  the  earth,  as  has  been  already  related.  The 
fame  difpofition  to  an  earthquake,  however,  was  af- 
terwards renewed;  and  on  the  I  ith  of  Auguft  that  fame 
year,  a  fmart  fhock  of  an  earthquake  did  actually  take 
place,  as  Mr  Brydone  informs  us  in  the  fame  paper. 
Bcfides  the  different  kinds  of  lightniug  already 


treated  of,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  fee  flafhea 
unattended  by  any  report.  Thefe  arc  always  of  the 
fhect  kind;  they  happen  very  frequently  u»  windy 
weather  when  the  fky  is  clear ;  and  iikewife  when  the 
fky  is  clondy,  immediately  before  a  fall  of  rain  or 
fnovv.  The  general  reafon  of  thefe  appears  to  be, 
that  the  clccuic  fluid  is  the  medium  by  which  the 
vapours  are  fufpended  in  the  atmofphcre  ;  and  of  con- 
fequcncc, every  feparation  of  vapour,  whether  as  rain, 
fnow,  or  hail,  muft  be  attended  with  what  is  called  a 
Jrf  fut^r  of  electrical  matter.  The  reafon  why  this 
kind  of  lightning  is  never  attended  with  any  report 
is,  that  there  is  no  ]>articu)ar  object  againft  which 
the  furce  of  the  flafh  is  directed ;  but  it  diffipates  it- 
felf among  the  innumerable  conducting  bodies  with 
which  the  atmofpbere  always  abounds.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  a  manner  impofublc  to  explain  the  various 
ways  in  which  this  fubtile  fluid  aits.  We  know  not, 
for  inftance,  in  what  ftate  it  is  when  acting  as  a  me- 
dium of  connection  betwixt  the  air  and  vapour,  nor 
n  what  its  difchargc  into  other  parts  of  the  atmnlphere 
roperly  confifts.  At  any  rate,  we  fee  that  a  fla(h  of 
ightning,  however  limited  its  extent  may  appear  to 
us,  di  flufrs  its  effects  over  a  great  fpace  of  attno- 
fphere ;  for  after  one  of  thefe  blent  flafhes,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  obferve  the  fky  to  become  ob- 
fcure  though  it  had  been  quite  ferene  before ;  or,  if 
it  had  been  cloudy,  to  fee  rain  or  fnow  begin  to  fall 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that 
there  is  no  change  whatever  that  can  take  place  in 
the  atmofphcre  but  by  means  of  electricity  ;  and  there 
is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  (ilent  difcharges  of 
this  fluid  from  one  part  of  the  atmofphcre  to  another, 
many  of  which  are  totally  invifiblc,  ultimately  occa- 
fion  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  Meteorology. 
4ice  that  article. 

Various  parts  of  his  Lordfhip's  Treatife  on  Elec-  Dirtctii 
tricity,  bcfides  thofe  already  quoted,  tend  to  prove  f«r  con- 
the  utility  of  Ugb  and  fvmltii  conductors,  in  P**-^'"* 
ference  to  thofe  which  terminate  in  n'hall,  or  rvund- 
rJ  end.  Towards  the  end  of  the  performance,  the 
author difeuflcs  this  matter  very  particularly;  and  enu- 
merates the  '  netfj[,iry  requijitu'  In  erecting  them, 
in  number  1 1  5  to  every  one  of  which  wc  readily 
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Lightflif .  fubfcribc.    As  this  matter  is  of  a  popular  nature,  and 
■L  »      on  a  fubject  generally  interefting,  we  fhall  tranfcribe  this 
lift;  adding  a  (hort  explanation  to  particular  articles. — 
Thcfc  requifitcs  (fays  the  author)  arc  1 1  in  number. 

'  i  ft,  That  the  rod  be  made  of  fuch  fubftancca 
as  are,  in  their  nature,  the  brfi  ctndu8ori  of  eleitricity. 

'  2dly,  That  the  rod  be  uninterrupted,  and  perfeSly 
contttiuowS— This  is  a  very  material  circumftance. 
One  entire  piece  of  metal  cannot  perhaps  be  had  :  but 
it  is  not  fufficient  that  the  rods,  of  which  the  con- 
ductor confifts,  be  fenftily  in  contact ;  they  fhould  be 
preiTed  into  aBual  contact  by  means  of  nuts  and  fcrewa, 
with  a  thin  piece  of  fhect-lcad  between  the  (houldcrs 
of  the  joints. 

«  3dly,  That  it  be  of  a  fufficitni  thickneft.' —  A. 
rapper  rod  half  an  inch  fquare,  or  an  iron  rod  one  inch 
Cquare.  or  one  of  lead  two  inches  fquare,  are  thought 
folly  fufficient  by  the  author. 

*  axhly,  That  it  be  perfedly  connected  with  the 
common  ftock.' — That  is,  it  fhould  be  carried  deep 
into  the  earth,  which  is  frequently  dry  near  the  fur- 
face  (  and  then  continued  in  a  horizontal  direction,  fo 
at  to  have  the  farther  extremity  dipped,  fhould  this  be 
practicable,  into  water,  at  the  diftance  of  10  yards  or 
more  from  the  foundation. 

«  5tMy,  That  the  npper  extremity  of  the  rod  be  as 
*  euuteh  pointed  as  pofliblc.'— -This  termination  fhould 
be  of  copper ;  or  rather  a  very  fine  and  exceedingly 
acute  needle  of  gold  fhould  be  employed,  which  will 
Dot  materially  add  to  the  expence. 

«  6thly,  That  it  be  tery  finely  tapered  :'— fo  that 
the  upper  extremity  may  be  a  cone,  the  diameter  of 
the  bale  of  which  may  bear  an  extremely  fmafl  pro- 
portion to  iu  height  j  for  inftance,  that  of  one  to 
forty. 

'  7thly,  That  it  be  extremely  prominent ;'— that 
is,  8,  10,  Or  15  feet  at  Waft  above  the  higheft  paits 
of  the  building.  The  author  lays  great  ftrefs  on  this 
circumftance  •  in  confequence  of  the  law  above-men- 
tioned, deduced  by  him  from  his  experiments,  relating 
to  electric  atmofphercs.  According  to  this  law,  the 
denfity  of  an  electric  atmofphcrc  (the  negatht  atmo- 
fphere,  for  inftance,  of  the  roof  of  a  houfc,  dec.  while 
a  fofxiivtly  charged  cloud  hangs  over  it)  diminifhes  in 
the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  from  the 
furface  of  the  body  to  which  that  atmofphcrc  belongs. 
Accordingly,  if  the  rod  project  12  feet  into  this  atmo- 
sphere, it  will  reach  to  a  part  of  it  four  times  lefs 
denfe  than  if  the  rod  projected  only  to  half  that  di- 
ftance, or  fix  feet ;  — and  to  a  part  one  hundred  and  forty 
fsur  times  rarer,  than  if  it  projected  only  me  foot. 

'  8th)y,  That  each  rod  be  carried,  in  the  fhorteft 
convenient  direction,  from  the  point  at  its  upper  end, 
to  the  common  flock. 

«  9thly,  That  there  be  neither  large  nor  prominent 
bodies  of  metal  upon  the  top  of  the  building  propofcd 
to  be  fecurcd,  but  fuch  as  arc  connected  with  the 
conductor,  byfome  proper  metallic  communication. 

*  lothly,  That  there  be  a  fujfuient  number  of  high 
and  pointed  rods.' — On  edifices  of  great  importance, 
cfpecially  magazines  of  gun-powder,  the  author  think* 
thefe  ought  never  to  be  above  ao  or  50  feet  afundcr. 

*  1  ithry,  That  every  part  of  the  rods  bt  very  fob- 
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The  author  declares  that  he  has  *  never  been  able  Li^htmnjf. 
to  hear  of  a  Jingle  in  fiance,  nor  does  he  believe  that  »  ^ 
any  one  can  be  produced,  of  an  high,  tapering,  and  <i- 
cutely  pointed  metallic  conductor,  having  ever,  in  any 
country,  been  flruck  by  lightning ;  if  it  had  all  the 
ncccflary  requifitcs  abovementioned,  cfpccially  the  fe- 
cond  and  fourth.'  33 

On  the  whole,  it  fcem«  to  be  pretty  certain,  that  VVf tca"- 
both  pointed  and  knobbed  metalline  conductors  '•aftor** 
have  the  power  of  preferring  any  body  placed  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  them  from  being  ft  nick  by  light- 
ning. This  they  do,  not  becaufe  they  can  attraS  the 
lightning  far  out  of  its  way,  but  becaufe  the  refiftance 
to  its  pafTage  is  always  leaft  on  that  fide  where  thcyj 
are ;  and  as  pointed  conductors  diminifh  the  refiftance 
more  confidently  than  blunt  ones,  they  feem  in  all 
cafes  to  be  preferable — It  appears,  however,  that  a 
fnigle  conductor,  whether  blunt  or  pointed,  is  not  ca- 
pable of  fecuriog  all  the  parts  of  a  large  building  from 
strokes  of  lightning;  and  therefore  feveral  of  them 
will  be  required  for  this  purpofc :  but  to  what  diftance 
their  influence  extends,  hath  not  been  determined,  nor 
does  it  feem  eafily  capable  of  being  afcertaioed. 

It  now  remains  only  to  explain  fomc  of  the  more  VA>  ligbe- 
uncommon  appearances  and  effects  of  lightning.  Onening  f«r»e- 
of  thcfc  is,  that  it  is  frequently  obferved  to  kill  al-1^^!* 
tcrnately ;  that  is,  fuppofing  a  number  of  people 
Handing  in  a  line  ;  if  the  firif  perfon  was.  killed,  the 
fecond  perhaps  would  be  fafe ;  the  third  would  be 

killed,  and  the  fourth  fafe;  the  fifth  killed,  &c  

Effects  of  this  kind  are  generally  produced  by  the  moil 
violently  kind  of  lightning  ;  namely,,  that  which  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  balls,  and  which  are  frequently 
lecn  to  divide  thcmfelves  into  fcvcral  parts  before  they 
ftrikc.  If  one  of  thcfc  parts  of  a  fire-ball  ftrike  a 
man,  another  will  not  ftrike  the  perfon  who  Hands 
immediately  clofe  to  him ;  becaufe  there  is  always  a 
repulfion  between  bodies  electrified  the  fame  way. 
Now,  as  thefe  parts  into  which  the  ball  breaks  have 
all  the  fame  kind  of  electricity,  it  is  evident  that  they 
mnft  for  that  reafon  repel  one  another  ;  and  this  re— 
pullion  is  fo  ftrong,  that  a  man  may  be  interpofed 
within  the  ftroke  of  two  of  them,  without  being  hurt 
by  either. 

The  other  effect  of  lightning  is  mentioned  under  Why'it 

the  article  Jerusalem,  where  thofe  who  attempted  f,,meii",*» 

marks  bo- 


to  rebuild  the  temple,  had  the  marks  of  erodes  im. 
preffed  up 


the 


die s  with 


garments  and  bodies.  This  may  he  form 
rcafonably  be  thought  to  arifc  from  the  fame  caufe  to  of  s  trots, 
which  the  angular  appearance  of  lightning  in  the  ah* 
is  owing,  namely,  its  violent  impetus  and  velocity, 
together  with  the  oppofition  of  the  atmofphcrc.  A 
fmall  ftroke  of  lightning,  fometimcs  indeed  a  very  con- 
siderable one,  cannot  always  enter  the  fubftance  of  trr- 
reftrial  bodies,  even  when  it  touches  them,  for  reafona 
already  given.  In  this  cafe  it  runs  along  their  furface, 
and,  as  in  its  motion  it  is  perpetually  refilled  by  the 
atmofphcrc,  it  undoubtedly  has  the  fame  angular  mo- 
tion which  we  often  perceive  in  the  atmofphere.  If 
in  this  Situation  it  happens  to  touch  the  human  fkin, 
or  a  garment,  cfpccially  of  linen,  as  being  a  conductor, 
it  will  undoubtedly  leave  a  mark  upon  it ;  and  this 
•k  being  of  a  syg-zag  form,  might,  in  the  above  in- 
HCf  far*  bicii  other  taken  for  the  exact  form  of  a 

crafV 
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J.fgVning  crofa  by  the  beholder*,  or  have  fuggeited  that  idea 
in  relating  the  ftory  to  make  it  appear  more  won- 
derful. 

Thefe  obfcrvaiions  may  ferve  to  give  fome  idea  of 
the  nature  of  lightning,  and  its  operations  after  it  ap- 
pears in  its  proper  form  and  burns  out  from  the 
cloud  ;  but  for  an  account  of  its  original  formation, 
and  of  the  powers  by  which  the  clouds  are  at  firft 
electrified,  and  their  electricity  kept  up  notwitb- 
ftanding  many  fucccflivc  difcharges  of  lightning,  and 
the  quantity  of  elctlric  matter  continually  carried  off 
by  the  rein,  Sec.  fee  the  article  Thunder. 

drtifiial  Lh;htm»g.  Before  the  difcoveries  of 
£)r  Franklin  concerning  the  identity  of  electricity 
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hate  delcribed,  under  litis  name,  fimples  manifcftly 
different.  This  confufion  fcems  to  have  arifen  from  an 
opinion,  that  the  r&wfiuin,  and  the  afpahuhm  (an  ar-  , 
ticle  of  confide rable  eftceoi  among  the  ancients,  but 
with  regard  to  which  the  modern  <  are  very  much  at  a 
lofs),  are  the  fame  ;  whence  different  woods  brought 
into  Europe  for  the  unknown  afpalathus,  were  lold 
again  by  the  name  of  rhcdlum. 

In  thofe  modern  pharmacopeias  which  admit  the 
lignum  rhodium,  different  Linnxan  names  are  at  p re- 
fer) t  given  to  it  :  thus  the  authors  of  the  Difpcnfa- 
torium  Drunfviccnfe  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  RhotRota  rof<>  of 
Linnxus;  and  thofe  of  the  Fiiarmacop.Tia  Roffica, 
the  Grntjla  Canarunfis.    As  to  ilfpaUtlhui,  the  ancients 


order  to  rcprefent  this  terrifying  ph 
niature  :  the  conizations  of  phofphorus  in  w 
ther,  the  accenfion  of  the  vapour  of  fpirit  of  wine 
evaporated  in  a  clofe  place,  &c.  were  ulcd  in  order  to 
fupport  the  hypothefis  which  at  that  time  prevailed  ; 
namely,  that  lightning  was  formed  of  fome  fulphu- 
rcous,  nitrous,  or  other  combufUble  vapours,  floating 
in  long  trains  in  the  atmofpherc,  which  by  fome  un- 
accountable me;:ns  took  tire,  and  produced  all  the 
definitive  effects  of  that  phenomenon.  Thefe  repre- 
fc.itations,  however,  arc  now  no  more  exhibited  | 
and  the  t-nly  tme  artificial  lightning  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  thedifcharge  of  electric  matter  from 
"bodies  in  which  it  is  artificially  fct  in  motion  by  our 
machines. 

LiQHTNivrs  was  looked  upon  a*  facrcd  both  by  the 
"Grerks  and  Romans,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  fent  to 
execute  vengeance  on  the  earth  :  Hence  perfons  kill- 
ed iWih  lightning,  being  thought  hateful  to  the  gods, 
were  buried  apart  by  thcmfclves,  left  the  afhes  of  other 
men  fhotild  receive  pollution  from  them.  Some  fay 
they  were  interred  upon  the  very  fpot  where  they  died; 
others  will  have  it  that  they  had  no  interment,  but 
were  fuffered  to  rot  where  they  fell,  becaufe  it  was 
unlawful  fur  any  man  to  approach  the  place.  For 
this  reafon  the  ground  was  hedged  in,  left  any  pcrfoo 
unawares  mould  contract  pollution  from  it.  All 
places  ftruck  with  Ugh  tiling  were  carefully  avoided  and 
"fenced  round,  out  of  an  opinion  that  Jupiter  had  ei- 
ther taken  offence  at  them,  and  fixed  upon  them  the 
marks  of  his  difpleafure,  or  that  he  had,  by  this  means, 
pitched  upon  them  as  facred  to  himfelf.  The  ground 
thus  fenced  about  was  called  by  the  Romans  Indent u!. 
Lightning  was  much  obferved  in  augury,  and  was  a 
good  ot  bad  omen,  according  to  the  circumAanccs  at- 
tending it. 

L1GNICENCIS  tfrra,  in  the  materia  mcdica, 
the  name  of  a  fine  yellow  bole  dug  in  many  parts  of 
Germniiv,  particularly  about  Eincric  in  the  circle  of 
Wellphalia,  and  uftd  in  cordial  and  allringeiit  com- 
plaints. 

LIGNUM  vitje.    Sec  Goaiacum. 

Li<..*fM  Alot:.    See  Excoecama. 

l.-.c.KVM  Kifl.ril'uum.     Sec  Guilandina. 

L»..\vm  Rbotfiwr,  or  Jtoftwcu?,  in  the  materia  mc- 
dica ;  a  wood,  or  root,  chiefly  brought  to  us  from  the 
Ouijry  iflauds.  The  writers  on  botany  and  the  ma- 
tern  inedica  are  much  divided  about  the  lignum  rho- 
dium, not  only  with  regard  to  the  plant  which  affords 
It,  but  litewifc  in  their  accounts  of  the  drug  itfelf,  and 
K  182. 


arm  wea-    bark,  and  Galen  the  bark  of  a  root.  At 


cut  we 

have  nothing  under  this  name  in  the  fhops.  What 
was  heretofore  fold  among  us  as  afpidathtis,  were  pie- 
ces of  a  pale-coloured  wood  brought  from  the  Eall 
Indies,  and  more  commonly  called  caJanbour. 

The  afpalathus,  calambour,  and  lignum  aquilx,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  woods  of  the  nature  of  agalloclniro,  or 
lignum  aloes,  but  weaker  in  quality.  The  lignum 
rhodium  of  the  (hops  is  ufually  in  long  crooked  pieces., 
full  of  knots,  which  when  cut  appear  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour like  box,  with  a  reddifh  call :  the  largeft,  fmooth- 
cft,  moft  compact,  and  dcepeft  coloured  pieces,  mould 
be  chofen  ;  and  the  fmall,  thin,  or  pale  ones,  rcjeclc  !. 
The  taflc  of  this  wood  is  lightly  bitterifh,  and  fome 
what  pungent ;  its  fmell  is  very  fragrant,  refcmbbVg 
that  of  rofes :  long  kept,  it  feems  to  lofe  its  fmell  ; 
but  on  cutting,  or  rubbing  one  piece  again II  the  other, 
it  fmells  as  well  as  at  fir Jt.  Dillilled  with  water,  i: 
yields  an  odoriferous  effential  oil,  in  very  fma'l  quan- 
tity. Rhodium  is  at  prefent  iu  efleem  only  upon  ac- 
count of  its  oil,  which  is  employed  as  an  high  and 
grceable  perfume  in  fcenting  pomatums  and  the  like. 
But  if  we  may  reafon  from  analogy,  this  odoriferous 
iimple  might  be  advantagcoufly  applied  to  more 
ufeful  purpofes ;  a  tincture  of  it  in  rcditicd  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  contains  in  fmall  volume  the  virtue  of  a 
conlidcrablc  deal  of  the  wood,  bids  fair  to  prove  a  fer- 
viceable  cordial,  not  inferior  perhaps  to  any  thing  of 
this  kind. 

Lic.vcu  Camptchtnfe.    See  Hematoxilum. 
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LIGULATED,  amonij  botani 


I10R  H  IZ  A. 

s,  an  appcllat 


given  to  fuch  flofcules  as  have  a  flraight  end  turned 
downwards,  with  three  indenture?,  but  not  feparatcd 
into  fegnients. 

LIGURIA  fane,  geog.%  a  country  of  Italy,  bound- 
ed on  the  fc-uth  I  y  the  Mediterranean  fea,  on  the 
noith  by  the  Appcnninc  mountains,  on  the  well  by 
part  of  Tranfalpiuc  Gaul,  and  oil  the  cUl  by  Etruria. 
There  is  a  irrtat  difatrrccmcnt  amoni;  authors  concern- 
mg  die  origin  of  the  Liguriaus,  though  molt  pro- 
bably they  were  defceiidcd  from  the  Cauls.  Some 
carry  up  their  origin  as  far  as  the  fabulous  heroes  of 
antiquity  ;  while  others  trace  them  from  the  Ligyes, 
a  people  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  attending  Xcrxc* 
in  his  expeditions  againit  Greece.  Thefe  Ligyes  are 
by  fome  ancient  geographers  placed  in  Colchis;  by 
others,  in  Albania.  -  According  to  biodoios  SicuhiA, 
the  Ligurians  led  a  very  wretched  life;  their  cour.tiy 
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and  lightning,  many  contrivance*  were  invented  in    themfclves  difagrec  ;  Diofcorides  meaning  by  this  ap* 

phenomenon  in  mi-    pellation  the  wood  of  a  certain  fhrub  freed  from  the 
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HHKma-.betftg  entirely  tmrgrovra  vrith  woods,  which  they 
Lytftmrn.  wtre  obliged  to  poll  up  by  the  foot,  in  order  to  cul- 
ta-v~*~  tivate  their  had*  which  wu  alio  encumbered  with 
great  ft  one*,  and,  being  naturally  barren,  nude  but 
very  poor  return*  for  all  their  labour.  They  were 
much  addicted  to  hunting  j  and,  by  a  life  of  continual 
r-xercife  and  labour,  became  fo  ftrong.that  the  weakcit 
JJeurian  waa  generally  an  overmatch  for  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  robdt  among  the  Gauls,  The  women  arc 
laid  to  have  been  almoft  as  ftrong  a»  the  men,  and  to 
have  borne  aa  equal  fhare  is  all  laborious  cntcrpriies, 
With  all  their  bravery,  however,  they  were  not  able 
to  rcfift.  the  Roman  power ;  but  were  fubdued  by  that 
warlike  nation,  about  lit  B.  C 

LIGUSTICUM,  lovaoi,  ia  botany :  A  genua  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  ciafs  of 
plants }  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
^rth  order,  Umttlba*.  The  fruit  U  oblong,  and  quioque- 
ftdcated  on  each  fide  ;  the  floret*  are  equal  ;  the  pctah 
involuted  or  rolled  inwards,  and  entire.  There  are  feven 
fpecies  ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  the  k'vi- 
fticum  or  common,  and  the  feotienm  or  Scots,  lo» 
vagc.  The  firft  is  a  native  of  the  Apennine  moun- 
tain* in  Italy.  It  baa  a  thick  flefhy,  dceply-pe- 
oetrating  perennial  root,  crowned  by  very  targe, 
many-parted,  radical  leaves,  with  broad  lobes,  ha- 
ving incifionsat  top,  upright,  ftrong,  channelled  ftalks, 
branching  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  all  the  branchc* 
terminated  by  yellow  flowers  in  large  umbels.  The 
second  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  grow*  near  the  fea 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  a  thickiih, 
fleftty,  penetrating,  perennial  root,  crowned  by  large 
doubly-trifoliated  leaves,  with  bro*d,  Ihort,  indented 
lobes,  upright  round  ftalks,  half  a  yard  hi^h,  ter- 
minated bv  fmall  yellow  umbel*.  Both  fpecies  are 
tiardv,  and  eafily  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  fpring 
or  autumn. 

Medtcmti  ufii,  he.  The  root  of  the  firft  fpecies 
agrees  nearly  in  quality  with  that  of  angelica :  the 
principal  difference  ia,  that  the  lavage  root  has  a 
ftroager  fmcll,  and  a  fomewhat  lefs  pungent  tafte,  ac- 
inied  with  a  more  durable  fweetnels,  the  feeds 
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gathered  as  foon  at  they  arc  ripe.  The  leam  a»e 
bitter  and  nightly  aftringent.  Oxen,  goats,  and  fhrcp, 
eat  the  plant ;  horfes  rtfufc  it.  r 

LILBURNE  (John),  an  enthuiiaftic  demagogue, 
who  waa  tyrannically  puniihed  by  the  ftar-chambcr 
court,  being  put  in  the  pillory,  whipped,  fined,  and 
imprifoncd,  for  importing  and  purjlifhing  feditioua 
pamphlets,  which  he  had  got  printed  in  Holland; 
they  chiefly  reflected  on  the  church  of  England 
and  its  bilhops:  he  fuffered  in  1637,  and  in  prifo* 
was  doubly  loaded  with  irons.  In  1641,  he  was  re- 
leafed  by  the  lonrj  parliament :  and  from  this  time, 
he  had  the  addrcf*  to  make  himfelf  formidable  to  all 
parties,  by  his  bold,  afpiring  genius.  He  Agnalizcd 
himfelf  ia  the  parliament  army  ;  and  wa»  at  one  time 
the  fccret  friend  and  confident  of  Cromwell,  and  at 
another  his  avowed  enemy  and  accufer;  fo  that,  ia 
1650,  Cromwell  found  it  to  be  his  intereft  to  filence 
him,  by  a  ^rant  of  fome  forfeited  cftates.  But  after 
this,  he  grew  outrageous  againft  the  protector  s  go* 
vernmcnt ;  became  chief  of  the  levellers ;  and  was 
twice  tried  for  high  treafon,  but  acquitted  by  the 
juries.  The -hut  was  for  returning  from  exile  (having 
been  baniflied  by  the  parliament)  without  a  pals.  He 
died  in  1657,  aged  88. 

LILIACEOUS,  in  botany,  an  appellation  given, 
to  fuch  flowers  as  rcfcmblc  thofe  of  the  lily. 

LILIUM,  the  lily,  in  botany  1  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hcxandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
10th  order,  Corxmori*.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous, 
and  cam  pan  dated,  with  a  longitudinal  nectariferous 
line  or  furrow  j  the  capfules  connected  by  fmall  can- 
cellated hairs.  There  are  many  fpecies  j  all  of  them 
bulbous-rooted,  herbaceous,  flowery  perennials,  rifing 
with  erect  annual  ftalks  three  or  four  feet  high,  gar- 
niflied  with  long  narrow  leaves,  and  terminated  by  fine 
clutters  of  large,  bell  Shaped,  hexapetakius  flowers 
of  exceeding  great  beauty,  of  white,  red,  fcarlet,  orange, 
purple,  and  yellow  colours. 

Vulture.  All  the  fpecies  are  propagated  by  fowing 
the  feeds ;  and  if  care  is  taken  to  preferve  thefe  feed* 


but  although  cer- 
ufeful 


comt: 

being  rather  warmer  than  the  root 
tainly  capable  of  being  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes, 
this  root  is  not  regarded  in  the  prefcat  practice.  The 
leaves  of  the  fccond  are  fometimes  eaten  raw  as  a  falad, 
.or  boded  as  greens,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides. 
The  root  is  reckoned  a  good  carminative.  They  give 
an  infufion  of  the  leaves  in  whey  to  their  calves  to 
purge  them. 

LIGUSTRUM,  raivsT,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandric  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  m  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  44th  order,  Stfuri*.  The  corolla  is  quadrifid ; 
the  berry  tetrafpermous.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  { 
of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  deciduous  and 
the  evergreen.  They  are  hardy  plants,  rifing  from  10 
to  1 C  feet  high,  adorned  with  oblong  entire  leaves,  and 
fpikes  of  infandi buli form  oblong  white  flowers,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  black-berries.    They  arc  eafily  propagated 

by  feed,  layers,  fuckers,  or  cuttings.  They  are  u£d  for    light  earth,  and  covered  with  about  half  an  inch  depth 
.  •         —   tv  1  1  — 1.  :   of  earth  of  the  fame  kind  fiftcd   1  * 


and  if  care  is  taken  to  preferve  thefe  feed* 
from  good  flowers,  very  beautiful  varieties  are  often 
produced.  The  manner  of  fowing  them  is  as  follows. 
Some  fquare  boxes  mould  be  procured,  about  Ox  inches 
deep,  with  holes  bored  in  the  bottoms  to  let  out  the 
wet :  thefe  muft  be  filled  with  frelh,  light,  fandy  earth  \ 
and  the  feeds  fown  upon  them  pretty  thick  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Auguft,  and  covered  over  about  half  an 
inch  deep  with  light  fiftcd  earth  of  the  fame  kind. 
They  would  then  be  placed  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  fun;  and  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  they  muft 
be  watered  at  times,  and  the  weeds  carefully  picked 
out.  In  the  month  of  October  the  boxes  are  to  be 
removed  to  a  place  where  they  may  hare  as  much  fun 
as  pofuble,  and  be  fecured  from  the  north  and  north- 
calf  winds.  In  fpring  the  young  plants  will  appear, 
and  the  boxes  arc  then  to  be  removed  into  their  for- 
mer fituation.  In  Auguft  the  fmallrft  roots  are  to  be 
emptied  out  of  thefe  boxes,  and  ft  re  wed  over  a  bed  of 


hedges.  Tke  purple  colour  upon  cards  is  pre- 
pared from  the  berries.    With  the  addition  of  alum, 
thefe  berries  are  faid  to  dye  wool  and  filk  of  a  good 
and  durable  green ;  for  which  purpose  they  muft  be 
Vol..  X.  Part  L 
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over  them.  Here 
ft  be  watered,  and  (haded  at  times,  and  de- 
ram  the  feverity  of  winter  by  a  flight  covering 
or  peafe-haulm  in  the  btudvft  weather.  In 
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February,  the  fuxfaee  of  the  bed  mould  be  cleared, 
And  a  little  light  earth  lifted  over  it.  When-  the  leave* 
are  decayed,  the  earth  would  be  a  little  ftirred  oxer 
the  roots;  and  in  the  month  of  September  following 
fume  more  earth  fifted  on.  In  the  September  of  the 
following  year,  the  roots  mull  be  transplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  "are  to  remain,  and  fet  atthediftance 
of  eight  inches  t  the  roots  being  placed  four  inches 
below  the  .furface  :  this  mould  be  done  in  moid  wea- 
•her.  They  will  now  require  the  fame  care  as  in  the 
preceding  winters}  and,  the  fecond  year  after  they 
are  tranfplanted,  the  dronged  roots  will  begin  to  flower. 
The  fine  ones  mould  then  be  removed  at  the  proper 
frafon  into  flower  beds,  and  planted  at  great  didanocs 
from  one  another  that  they  may  flower  ttrong. 

Mutual  ufet.  The  roots  of  the  white  lily  are  e- 
molhent,  maturating,  and  greatly  fappurative.  They 
are  ufed  externally  in  cataplafms  for  thefe  purpofes 
with  fuccefs.  The  common  form  of  applying  them  is 
boiled  and  bruifed;  but  fome  prefer  the  reading  them 
till  tender,  and  then  beating  them  to  a  pattc  with  oil, 
in  which  form  tliey  are  faid  to  be  excellent  againft 
burns.  Gerard  recommends  them  internally  againft 
dropues. 

The  Kamtfchaten,cc,  or  Kamtfrhatka  lily, called  there 
faranut,  makes  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  Kamt- 
fchatkans.  Its  roots  are  gathered  by  the  women  in 
Auguft,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  laid  up  for  ufe  :  tbey 
are  the  beft  bread  of  the  country  ;  and  after  being 
baked  are  reduced  to  powder,  and  Ctrve  inftcad  of  flour 
in  foups  and  fevcral  diihes.  They  are  fometimes  wattl- 
ed, and  eaten  as  potatoes;  are  extremely  nourilhing, 
and  have  a  plcafant  bitter  tafte.  Our  navigators  boil- 
ed and  eat  them  with  their  meat.  The  natives  often 
parboil,  and  beat  it  up  with  fcveral  fort*  of  berries,  fo 
as  to  form  of  it  a  very  agreeable  confection.  Provi- 
dentially  it  is  an  univcnal  plant  there,  and  all  the 
grounds  bloom  with  its  flower  during  the  feafon.  An- 
other happinefs  remarked  there  is,  that  while  h(h  are 
fcarce  the-  faranne  is  plentiful ;  and  when  there  is  a 
dearth  of  this,  the  rivers  pour  in  their  provifions  in 
redoubled  profufion.  It  is  not  to  the  labours  of  the 
females  alone  that  the  Kamtfchatkans  are  indebted  for 
thefe  roots*  A  fpecie*  of  moufe  faves  them  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  The  faranne  form*  part  of  the  win- 
ter provifions  of  that  little  animal:  they  not  only  ga- 
ther them  in  the  proper  feafon,  and  lay  them  up  in 
their  magazines,  but  at  times  have  the.  inttinft  of  bring- 
ing them  out  io  funny  weather  to  dry  them,  led  they 
fhould  decay.  The  natives  fcareh  for  their  boards  ; 
bat  with  prudent  tendemefs  leave  part  for  the  owners, 
being  unwfllingto  fuller  fuch  ufeful  caterer*  to  perilh. 

L1LLO  (George),  an  excellent  dramatic  writer, 
born  ;>t  London  in  1693.  He  was  a  jeweller  by  pro- 
fefiioa,  andWbllowcd  ho*  bufinefs  for  many  year*  in 
that  neighbourhood  with  the  faired  reputation.  He 
was  at  the  fame  time  Arongly  attached,  to  the  mules, 
yet  feemed  to  have  hud  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the 
devotion  paid  to  them  ought  always  to  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  virtue,  morality,  and  religion.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  aim,  Lillo  wax  happy  in  the  choice  of 
hi*  fubiefts,  and  thawed  great  power  of  aficfting  the 
heart,  by  working  np  the  paflions  to  fuch  a  height,  as 
to  render  the  diftVefle*  of  common  and  domeftic  life 
equally  iaterciling  t,o  the.  audiences  as  tljat  of  kings 
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and  heroes,  and  the  ruin  brought  on  private  families  J.iftv 
by  an  indulgence  of  avarice,  lult,  &c.  a*  the  havock  — 
made  in  Rate*  and  empire*  by  ambition,  cruelty,  or 
tyranny.  His  "  George  Barnwell,"  Fatal  Curiofi- 
ty,"  and  "  Arden  of  Feveriham,"  are  all  planned  on 
common  and  well-known  dories  j  yet  they  have  per- 
haps more  frequently  drawn  tear)  from  an  audience 
than  the  more  pompous  tragedies  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  All  for  Love,  ice.  In  the  prologue  to  "EU 
meric,"  which  waa  not  afted  till  after  the  author'* 
death,  it  is  faid,  that  when  he  wrote  that  ploy,  he 
"  was  deprefled  by  want,"  and  aftlifled  by  difcafe  ; 
but  in  the  former  particular  there  appears  to  be  evi* 
dently  a  midake,  as  he  died  poffeffed  of  an  cftatc  of 
L.  60  a-ycar,  befides  other  effects  to  a  confiderahle 
value.  Hi*  death  happened  in  1759,  in  the  47th  year 
of  his  age.  Hi*  work*  have  been  lately  collected,  and 
published,  with  an  account  of  hi*  life,  in  2  vols  umo, 
by  Mr  T.  Davis. 

LILLY  (John),  a  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  in  the 
wilds  of  Kent,  about  the  year  1553,  and  educated  in 
Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  art*  in  1573,  and  that  of  maJler  in 
'575*  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  Cambridge;  but 
how  long  he  continued  there,  is  uncertain.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  became  acquainted  with  fome  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ■courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  carvflcd, 
and  admired  a*  a  pact  and  a  wit ;  and  her  majedy, 
on  particular  fcflivaL,  honoured  hi*  dramatic  pieces 
with  her  prefence.  His  plays  are  nine  in  number. 
His  firft  publication,  however,  printed  in  1580,  was  a 
romance  called  £u/>iwet,  which  was  univetfauy  read  and 
admired.  This  romance,  which  Blount,  the  editor  of 
fix  of  his  plays,  fays  introduced  a  new  language,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  ladies,  is,  according  to  Bcrkenhout, 
in  fad  a  mod  contemptible  piece  of  affeftation  and 
nonfenfe  ;  neverthelefs  it  fetms  very  certain,  that  it 
was  in  high,  edimation  by  the  women  of  falhion  of 
thofc  times,  who,  we  are  told  by  Whalley  the  editor 
of  Ben  Johnfon's  works,  had  all  tlie  phrafes  by  heart ; 
and  thofc  who  did  not  fpeak  Eufbuifm  were  as  little 
regarded  at  court  as  if  they  could  not  fpeak  French, 
"He  was  (fays  Oldys)  a  man  of  great  reading,  good 
memory,  ready  faculty  of  application,  and  uncommon 
eloquence ;  but  he  ran  into  a  vail  exceft  of  allufion." 
When  or  u  here  he  died  is  not  known.  Anthony  Wood 
fays  he  wag  living  in  15971  when  his  lad  comedy  was 
publilhed.  After  attending  the  court  of  Queen  Eli-  « 
labeth  13  years,  not  with  /binding  his  reputation  as  an 
author,  he  was  under  a  ncccflity  of  petitioning  the 
queen  for  fome  fmall  dipend  to  fupport  him  in  hts  old 
age.  "Hi*  two  letters  or  petitions  to  her  majedy  00 
this  fubjeft  are  preferred  in  manufcripu 

Lilly  (William),  a  noted  Englifli  a)lrologer> 
born  in  Lcicederlhire  in  1602  ;  where  his  father  not 
being  able  to  give  bim  more  learning  than  common 
writing  and  arithmetic,  he  ufulved  to  feck  his  for* 
tune  in  London.  He  arrived  in  »6aa,  and  lived  four 
years  as  a  fervant  to  a  mantua-makrr  in  the  parifh  of 
St  Clements  Danes ;  but  then  moved  a  ftep  higher  to 
the  fervice  of  Mr  Wright,  matter  of  live  Salter's  com- 
pany in  the  Strand,  who  not  being  able  to  write,  Lilly 
among  other  offices  kept  his  book*.  In  1627,  whea 
his  matter  died,  he  paid  his  addreffes  to  the  widow, 
whom  he  married  with  a  fortune  of.  1 000  L  Being  not* 
6  hi* 
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Ilk  own  inafter,  he  followed  the  puritanical  preachers; 
and,  turning  hi*  Blind  to  judicial  aftrology,  became  pu- 
pil to  one  Evans,  a  profligate  Wclfh  parfon,  in  that 
pretended  art.  Getting  a  MS.  of  the  jfrt  ntfitia 
of  Corn.  A<»rippa,  with  alterations,  he  drank  iatbe 
il.TCtrine  of  the  magic  circle,  and  the  invocation  of  fpi« 
rits,  with  great  eagernefs.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Mer&nttj  ylu^/uut  junior  f  Tie  Supernatural  Sight  f 
and  The  White  King't  Prophecy.  In  him  we  have  an 
inftance  of  the  general  fuperftrtion  and  ignorance  that 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  between  Char.  I. 
and  his  parliament :  for  the  king  confulted  this  aftro- 
loger,  to  know  in  what  quarter  he  fhocld  conceal  him- 
self, if  he  could  efcape  from  Hampton  coart;  and 
general  Fairfax,  on  the  other  fide,  fent  for  him  to  hi* 
army,  to  arte  him  if  he  could  tell  by  bit  art,  whe- 
ther God  was  with  them  and  their  caufe  i  Lilly,  who 
made  his  fortune  by  favourable  predictions,  to  both 
parties,  afTurcd  the  general  that  God  would  be  with 
him  and  his  army.  In  1 646,  he  pubtilhed  his  Treafift 
of  tit  tirtt  Sunt  feen  the  preceding  winter ;  and  alio 
an  serological  judgment  tjpon  a  conjunction  of  Saturn 
and  Mars.  This  year  the  council  of  Rate  gave  him  in 
money  50 1,  and  a  penfton  of  tool,  per  annum,  which 
he  received  for  two  years,  and  then  refigned  on  fome 

difguft.    In  June  1660,  he  was  taken  into  cuftody  by  ~f<u  ratio  grammotUet  co~  no/lend*  /  Lor.d.  1513.  Re- 


ly city  are  now  to  be  feen,  except  fome  aq  jeduds  and 
templet ;  though  it  was  Sanding  in  Strabos  time. 

LILYE  (William,)  the  grammarian,  was  bora  in 
the  year  1466  at' Oldham  in  Hampihire ;  and  in  1486, 
was  admitted  a  femi -commoner  of  Magdalen  coi'rgf, 
in  Oxford,  Having  taken  the  decree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  he  left  the  univerfrty,  and  travelled  to  jerufalem. 
Returning  from  thence,  he  continued  five  years  in  the 
Uhrad  of  Rhodes,  where  he  ftudicd  the  Greek  language, 
fcveral  learned  men  luring  retired  thither  after  the  la- 
king  of  Conftantinoplc.  From  Rhodes  he  travelled  t» 
Rome  ;  where  he  improved  bimfelf  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  under  Sulpitius  and  P.  Sabinu*.  He 
then  returned  to  Loudon,  where  for  fome  time  he 
taught  a  private  grammar-fchool,  being  the  firft  per- 
fon  who  taught  Greek  in  the  metropolis.  In 
when  Dr  Colet  founded  St  Paul's  fchool,  LUye  was  ap- 
pointed the  tirtt  mailer »  at  which  time,  it  feems,  he  was 
married  and  had  many  children.  In  this  employment 
he  had  laboured  12  yean,  when,  being  feized  by  the 
plague,  which  then  raged  in  London,  he  died  in  Fe- 
bruary 15*3,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  yard  of  St 
Paul's.  He  had  the  character  of  an  excellent  gram- 
marian, and  a  fuccefsful  teacher  of  the  learned  lan- 
guage*.    His  principal  work  is  Brrvifinut  infttntio. 


order  of  the  parliament,  by  whom  he  was  examined 
concerning  the  person  who  cut  off  the  head  of  king 
Charles  I.  The  fame  year  be  fued  out  his  pardon  un- 
der the  great  fcal  of  England.  The  plague  raging  in 
London,  he  removed  with  hit  family  to  bis  create  at 
Hermann  ;  and  in  October  1666  was  examined  bc- 

tbe  fire  of  London,  which  happened  in  September 
that  year.  After  his  retirement  to  Herfltam,  he  ap- 
plied himfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  phytic,  and,  by  means  of 
his  friend  Mr  Afhmolc,  obtained  from  archbiihop  Shel- 
don a  licence  for  the  practice  of  it.  A  Uttle  before  his 
death  he  adopted  for  his  fon,  by  the  name  of  Merlin 


printed  times  without  number,  and  commonly  called 
Lilyt'i  grammar.  The  Engbih  rudiments  were  writ- 
ten by  Dr  Colet,  dean  of  St  Paul's ;  and  the  preface 
to  the  firft  edition,  by  cardinal  Wolfey.  The  Enghih 
fyntax  was  written  by  Lilye ;  alfo  the  rules  for  the 

fenders  of  nouns,  beginning  with  Propria  out  man- 
u  :  sind  Ihofe  for  the  preterperfec\  tenfes  and  fupines, 
beginning  with  At  in  irtfenti.    The  Latin  fyntax  was 
chiefly  the  work  of  Erafmus.  See  Ward's  preface  to ' 
his  edition  of  Lilye's  Grammar,  1732.  . 

LIMA,  a  city  of  South  America,  in  Peru,  of  which 
it  is  capital,  with  an  ferchbidmp'a  ice,  and  an  uaiver- 
fity.    It  gives  its  name  to  the  principal  audience  of 
r,  one  Henry  Colcy,  a  tay'lor  by  trade  ;  ami  a\    Peru  ;  and  is  furrounded  with  brick-walls,  fortified  with 
the  fame  time  gave  him  the  imprcfiion  of  his  almanac,    fcveral  ramparts  and  baftiont,  eight  yards  high.  The 


after  it  bad  been  printed  fur  36  years.  He  died  in 
1681  of  a  dead  palfy.  Mr  Afhmule  fet  a  monument 
over  his  grave  in  the  church  of  Walton  upon  Thames. 
His  "  Obfcrrations  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Charles 
kte  King  of  England,"  if  we  overlook  the  astrological 
nonfenfe,  may  be  read  with  as  much  tatisfaction  as 
more  celebrated  hiilorics ;  Lilly  being  not  only  very 
well  informed,  but  ftricily  impartial.  This  work,  with 
the  Lives  of  Lilly  and  Aliunde,  written  by  thrm- 
frlvcs,  were  publiihcd  in  one  vol.  8vo,  in  1774,  .by  Mr 
Burman. 

LILY,  in  botany.    Sec  Lilium. 
I.ilt  of tit  Valley.    Sec  Con  vailama. 


ftreets  are  handfome,  and  as  ftraight  as  a  line  ;  bnt  the 
houfes  are  generally  only  one  ftory  high,  on  account 
of  the  earthquakes.  However,  they  are  pretty  enough , 
and  well  adorned*  having  long  galleries  on  the  from. 
One  part  of  the  roofs  arc  covered  witk  coarfe  linen 
cloth,  and  the  others  only  with  reeds,  which  is  not  in- 
convenient, becaufe  it  never  rains  here ;  however,  the 
richeft  inhabitants  cover  theirs  with  fine  huts  or  beau- 
tiful cotton-cloths.  There  arc  trees  planted  aO  round 
their  houfes,  to  keep  off  die  heat  of  the  fun.  What 
the  houfes  want  in  height  they  have  in  length  and 
depth  ;  fur  fome  of  them  are  200  feet  long,  and  pro- 
portionably  broad,  fo  that  they  have  10  or  12  large 


LILYB^LUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Sicily,  fi-  apartments  on  the  ground-floor.  The  royal  fquare  it 
mated  on  the  moft  wcilcrly  promontory  of  the  ifland  very  handfome,  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  fountain  of 
of  Sicily,  and  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  lite  Car-  bronae,  adorned  with  the  image  of  Fame  which  fpoute 
thaginians  on  their  expulsion  from  Motya  by  Dkmy-  up'water.  On  the  eaft  and  weft  fides  arc  the  publk  ftruc- 
Cus  tyrant  of  Syracufe.  It  is  remarkable  for  three  tares,  which  arc  well  built.  The  river  which  c roues 
kVgrs  it  fuftaihed  ;  one  againft  Dionylius  the  tyrant,  Lima  forms  canals  or  ftreams  which  run  to  moft  of  the 
another  againft  Pyrebus  king  of  Epirus,  and  the  third  houfes,  and  fcrvc  to  water  their  gardens,  as  well  as  for 
^ainlt  the  Romans.  The  two  firft  failed  in  their  at-  other  ufe*.  All  the  churches  and  convents  are  ex- 
tempts,  but  tbc  Romans  with  great  difficulty  made  tremely  rich  j  and  many  images  of  the  faints  are  of 
~  of  it-  No  rcmaiui  of  this  once  Hate-  maffy  gold,  adorned  with  jewel*  This  city  is  four 
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mfJcsin  fcnglTi,  sod  two  in  breadth,  and  h  divided  into 
eight  parimts ;  and  ye^  it  contain*  but  «8,o©0  inha- 
bitants, whereof  9000  are  Spaniard*.  They  make  ufe 
of  rulei  to  draw  their  coaches  with,  and  of  thefe  there 
are  about  5000.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  viceroy,  and 
Contains  fcvcral  courts  ;  as  that  of  the  viceroy,  of  the 
archbifLop,  of  the  inquifitiuu,  of  the  crufado,  and  of 
the  wills.  Earthquakes  are  here  very  frequent ;  fotne 
*rf  wltich  have  done  .this  city  a  great  deal  of  damage, 
particularly  that  in  1746,  whereby  it  was  almoil  de- 
jtroyed :  were  it  not  for  this  it  would  be  a  perfect 
paradifc  j  there  being  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fugar, 
sruits,  and  flax.  The  inhabitants  are  fo  rich,  that  whan 
•he  viceroy,  who  was  duke  of  PaLta,  and  fent  front 
Spain  to  Peru  in  (67a,  made  his  public  entrance  in- 
to thia  city,  the  inhabitants  paved  the  ftrcets  he  was 
to  pais  through  with  ingots  of  iilver.  The  inhabitants 
•f  Lima  are  very  debauched,  hut  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
tremely fuperftitious,  and  they  have  a  ftrong  belief  in 
the  power  of  charms.  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  city 
are  monks  and  nuns,  who  are  aot  a  jot  more  chafte 
than  the  reft  ;  and  if  any  one  happens  to  rival  a  monk, 
he  is  in  danger  of  his  life,  for  they  always  carry  a  dag- 
ger under  their  frocks*  The  nuns  are  fuch  libertines, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  any  free  from  the  French  dif- 
eafe,  of  which  they  fometimes  die  for  want  of  good 
phyficians.  The  greatelt  tinners  think  they  atone  for 
all  their  faults  by  hearing  a  mafs,  and  killing  the  robe 
of  St  Francis  or  St  Dominic,  and  then  they  return  to 
their  former  practices.  .  It  is  feated  on  a  large,  plea- 
sant, fertile  plain,  on  a  finafl  river  near  the  lea.  W. 
Long.  68.  45.  S.  Lat.  12.  15. 

LIMASSOL,  orLiMiiso,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  in 
the  fouth  of  the  ifland.  Of  the  ancient  city  nothing 
*  but  ruins  now  remain ;  though  it  was  a  celebrated  place, 
even  under  the  government  of  the  dukes.  King  Ri- 
chard,  the  conqueror  of  the  lail  of  thefe  valTah  of  the 
empire,  wed  it  in  1  ipi,  and  it  was  never  afterwards 
rebuilt.  This  city  originally  was  the  fame  as  Asia-- 
thus,  or  Amathontc ;  fo  famous,  as  Paufanias  tells  us, 
for  it»  temple  tretted  in  honour  of  Venus  and  Adonis. 
Amathus  was  the  refidence  of  the  nine  firft  kings  of 
the  ifland }  and  amongft  others  of  Oneliftus,  who  was 
fuhjecled  afterwards  by  the  arms  of  Artabancs,  the 
Perfian  general.  This  city,  erected  into  an  archbifhop- 
tic  in  the  time  of  the  Clmttians,  has  produced  a  num- 
ber of  perfonages  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  and 
the  fandity  of  their  lives.     In  the  neighbourhood 

which  the  Turks  have 
The  following  lines,  in  the 
' «,  prove  that  they 


Limb, 


ken  forced  to 
tenth  book  of  O 


Met 


We 


were  known  in  the  time  of  that  poet : 

Capta  viri  forma,  nor<  *n  Cytherea  carat 
Litters,  non  ak»  repeat  Paphan  «qoore  rineuun, 
Pifiofunquc  Guidon,  gravidaaique  Amsthunu  mctaUi*. 


the  new  LimaiTol  not 
snerly  had  the  name  of  Nemofia,  from  the  multitudcof 
woods  by  which  it  was  furrounded.  Richard  king  of 
England  having  deftroyed  Amathonte,  Guy  de  Lu- 
fignan  in  the  12th  century  Ltid  the  foundations  of  that 
new  city  which  the  Creeks  called  Neofoleai.  The  fa- 
mily of  Lufignan,  who  continued  to  cmbclUfh  and  for- 
tify it,  built  there  palaces,  and  Greek  and  Imm. 
■  s ;  and  made  it  the  feat  of  a  biftiop.  When 
by  the  Turk*  ia  1570,  the  Ot- 
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toman  army  entered  this  city  on  the  ad  of  July,  aad  Unw, 
ravaged  it  without  mercy.  It  was  then  deftroyed  by 
the  names ;  and  at  prcfent  it  ia  only  a  wretched  place, 1 
in  which  one  can  fcarcely  difringuiihany  remains  of  its 
ancient  edifices.  It  is  governed  by  a  commilTary  and 
a  cadi :  the  latter  j  udg-^s  cafes  only  provisionally,  before 
they  are  carried  to  the  fuperior  tribunal  of  Nkoiia. 
The  harbour  is  very  commodious ;  and  being  flickered 
from  impetuous  wind*,  it  affords  a  fafc  aad  cakn  afy- 
lum  to  veffels  wrhen  overtaken  by  a  ftorro.  The  carob 
tree  is  here  more  abundant  than  any  where  cite  ;  and 
it  is  from  the  port  of  Limaflbl  that  the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  its  fruit  ia  exported,  The  inhabitants  export 
alfo  fait,  ■  procured  from  a  lake  near  Saline*.  Cotton* 
wheat,  barley,  and  mulberry-trees,  are  both  plentiful 
and  well  cultivated  in  this  put  of  the  ifland s  the 
ground  alfo  produces  all  kinds  of  gankn  ft  off.  The 
belt  Cyprus  wine  is  made  from  the  vines  that  grow  on 
the  hills  of  LimaffoL  All  the  wines  of  the  country- 
are  collected  in  this  city  to  be  tranfported  to  Larnic, 
where  there  arc  the  largcft  cellars,  and  which  on  that 
account  becomes  the  natural  centre  of  commerce. 

LI  MAX,  the  Slug,  or  NakJ  Snail;  a  genus  of 
infect*  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The 
body  is  oblong,  fitted  for  crawling,  with  a  kind  o£ 
mufcular  coat  on  the  upper  part ;  and  the  beHy  ia 
plain.  They  have  four  tentacula,  or  horns,  fit ua red 
above  the  mouth,  which  they  extend  or  retract  at  plea- 
fure.— This  reptile  is  always  deftitnte  of  iheil ;  but  bc- 
fide*  that  its  ikin  is  more  clammy  and  of  a  greater  con- 
fluency  than  that  of  the  fnail,  the  black  naked  Aug 
has  a  furrowed  cloak,  almoft  as  thick  and  as  hard  at  lea- 
ther, under  which  it  withdraws  its  bead  a*  within  a 
ihelL  Tbe  head  i*  diftinguilhed  from  the  breafl  by  a 
black  line.  It  is  in  its  head  and  back  that  the  fnail- 
ftone  is  found ;  which  is  a  fmall  pearled  and  fkndy  ftoue, 
of  the  nature  of  lime  ftonea  :  according  to  a  popular 
opinion,  it  cures  the  tertian  ague,  if  fattened  to  the 
patient's  arm.  Thefe  Aug*  move  on  [lowly,  leaving  every 
wfcere  clammy  and  Ihining  marks  of  their  paiTagc. 
Their  coming  together  is  towards  tbe  end  of  fpring. 
The  organ*  of  generation  are  placed,  as  in  the  fnail» 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  neck.  The  male  implement 
unfolds  with  the  fame  mechanifm  as  the  finger  of  a 
glove  when  turned  infide  out-  They  are  fometimes 
met  with  hanging  in  the  air  with  their  heads  down- 
wards (  and  their  tails,  united  by  a  kind  of  vifcous  and 
thick  tie,  grappled  to  the  branch  of  a  tree.  In  this  fi- 
tuation  they  remain  for  three  hours,  and  that  is  tbe 
time  of  impregnation.  They  depofit  their  eggs  in  tbe 
earth.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  entirely 
by  their  colour ;  as  the  black  flug,  the  white  Aug,  the 
reddiih  Aug,  the  alh-coloured  Aug,  dec  The  black 
Aug  is  hermaphrodite,  both  fexes  being  in  each  indi- 
vidual, and  in  tbe  coitus  bod*  impregnate  and  are  im- 
pregnated at  the  fame  time.— A  black  fluff  powdered 
over  with  fnuff,  fait,  or  fugar,  falls  into  conviMons,  cafta 
forth  all  it*  foam,  and  dies.    Sec  RtraoDccTion. 

LIMB,  in  general,  denotes  the  border  or  edge  of 
a  thing ;  thus  we  fay,  the  limb  of  a  quadrant,  of  the 
fun,  of  a  leaf,  fltc. 

Limb,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  given  to  the  ear 
trcmitiea  of  the  body,  as  to  tbe  arms  and  legs. 

in  the  church  of  Rome,  »  ufcd  in 
1.  The  limb  of  the  natriarcht  U 
4  laid 
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(aid  to  be  the  place  where  the  patriarch*  watted  the  re- 

^■''k"™-  demption  of  mankind :  in  this  place  they  fuppofe  our 
"  Saviour'*  foul  continued  from  the  time  of  bit  death  to 
hi*  refurre&ion.  a.  The  limb  of  infants  dying  with- 
out baptifm,  it  a  place  funpofed  to  be  dittincl  both  from 
heaven  and  hell,;  (nice,  Say  they,  children  dying  inno- 
cent of  any  actual  fin,  do  not  defcrve  bell ;  and,  by 
feafoo  of  their  original  fin,  cannot  be  admitted  into 
heaven.  ✓ 

LIMBAT,  the  name  of  a  periodical  wind  common 
In  the  ifland  of  Cypnw,  and  of  great  Service  in  mode- 
rating the  heat*  of  the  climate,  which  would  other- 
wise be  intolerable. 

.According  to  the  Abbe  Mariti,  it  begin*  to  blow 
at  eight  in  the  morning  the  SirSt  day ;  increafet  a*  the 
fun  advance*  till  noon  j  then  gradually  weaken*,  and 
at  three  falls  entirely.  On  the  Second  day  it  arifes  at 
tne  fame  hour;  but  it  does  not  attain  its  greatest 
Strength  till  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  ceafes  at 
four  precifcly.  On  the  third  day  it  begin*  a*  Ufore ; 
but  it  falls  an  hour  later.  On  the  live  Succeeding 
days,  it  follows  the  fame  pmgrvflion  as  on  the  third  ; 
but  it  is  remarked,  that  a  little  before  it  ceafes,  it  be- 
comes extremely  violent.  At  the  expiration  of  five 
day*  it  commence*  a  new  period  like  the  former.  By 
narroVly  obferving  the  fea  on  that  fide  from  wluch 
it  is  about  to  blow  a  little  before  it  arifes,  one  may 
determine  what  degree  of  ftrength  it  will  have  during 
the  day.  If  the  horizon  is  clear,  and  entirely  free 
from  clouds,  the  wind  will  be  weak,  and  even  almoil 
tnfentiblc  ;  but  if  it  is  dark  and  cloudy,  the  wind  wiU"bc 
Strong  and  violent.  This  limbat  wind,  notwithstanding 
its  utility  in  moderating  the  exceffivc  heat, often  become* 
the  caufe  of  fevers,  especially  to  the  Europeans,  from 
their  being  leS*  habituated  to  the  climate,  more  apt 
than  the  natives  to  fuffcr  themfclves  to  be  furprifed  by 
the  cool  air  when  in  a  Hate  of  perfpiration.  This 
wind,  the  falling  of  which  happens  an  hour  Sooner  or 
later,  is  fucceeded  by  a  calm,  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tain moillure  that  render*  the  air  fomewhat  heavy. 
This  moifture  difappcars  in  the  evening,  being  diffipa- 
ted  by  a  wind  which  arifes  every  day  at  that  period. 
This  wind  is  considered  a*  a  land  breeze  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  fbuthern  and  eaftern  parts  of  the  ifland; 
but  it  is  called  a  fea  brme  by  thofc  in  the  northern  and 
we  Stern,  who  indeed  receive  it  immediately  from  the 
fea.  In  Cummer  it  blow*  till  four  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
;  t  and  when  it  ceafes,  it  leaves  a  profound  calm, 
mtinucs  till  the  hour  when  the  limbat  com- 
In  autumn  and  winter  it  never  falls  till  day- 
break, when  it  is  fucceeded  by  other  winds,  which  pro- 
ceed  from  the  irregularity  of  the  feafoo.  In  Spring  it 
does  not  continue  longer  than  midnight ;  and  is  then 
fucceeded  by  thai  happy  calm,  during  which  thofe  re- 
ferfhing  dews  are  formed  that  moiften  the  earth  at  fun- 
tiling.  The  limbat  winds,  which  arife  in  the,  begj  nn  i  ug 
•f  Summer,  ceafe  about  the-  middle  of  September ;  and 
this  is  the  period  when  the  mod  infupportable  heat* 
commence,  becaufe  their  violence  is  not  moderated 
by  the  fmallcft  breeze.  They  are,  however,  luckily 
not  of  long  duration  t  and  about  the  latter  end  of  Oc- 
tober they  decreafe  fen  fib!  y,  as  the  atmofphere  begins 
to  be  loaded  with  watery  clouds. 

LIMBORCH  (Philip),  a  learned  writer  among  the 


meikk. 
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ring  made  great  proficiency  In  his  Studies,  be  was,  in  LimbargS 
1655,  admitted  to  preach  in  public,  which  he  did  firft  I 
at  Haerlem.  His  fermou*  had  in  them  no  aSfr£ed  elo-  * 
quencej  but  were  folid,  methodical,  and  edifying.  He 
was  cbofen  minifter  of  Goudja  ;  from  whence  he  was 
called  to  Amsterdam,  where  lie  bad  the  profeSforShip 
of  divinity,  in  which  be  acquitted  himfclf  with  great 
reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  171a. 
He  had  an  admirable  genius,  and  a  tenacious  memory. 
He  liad  many  friends  of  distinction  in  foreign  part*  as 
well  as  in  his  own  country.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Mr 
Locke  are  printed  with  tbofe  of  that  celebrated  author. 
He  had  all  the  qualifications  Suitable  to  the  cliarader 
of  a  Sincere  divine,  lived  an  example  of  every  virtue, 
and  preferved  the  vigour  of  hi*  body  and  mind  to  a 
considerable  age.  He  wrote  many  works,  which  are 
cilecmed  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  A  km  a  roA- 
lutlo  de  vtritJtt  rtUgmu't  Cbrifiiarue  cum  ertutta  jfiuUe, 
in  tamo.  2.  A  complete  body  of  Divinity,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  remon- 
strants. 3.  A  hiftory  of  the  InquiSition  ;  which  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr  Samuel  Chandler. 
Limborch  alfo  published  the  works  of  the  famous 
Epifcopius,  who  was  hi*  great-uncle  by  the  mother  a 
fide. 

LlMBURGH-nvcuY,  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  bounded  by  the  duchy  of  Julicrs  en  the 
north  and  ealt,  by  Luxcmburgh  on  tbc  South,  and  by 
the  bifhopric  of  Liege  on  the  welt.  It  is  about  so- 
miles  in  length,  and  25  in  breadth;  and  conSiSts  of  good 
arable  and  pasture  land,  with  plenty  of  wood,  and  Some 
iron  mines. 

Linhusgh,  the  capital  city  of  the  duchy  of  Lim- 
burgh,  in  the  AuSlrian  Netherlands,  isfeatedona  Steep 
rock  near  the  river  Vefle.  This  town  is  Small,  but  plea- 
(antly  Seated  on  a  hill,  with  fhady  woods ;  and  confifbj 
chiefly  of  one  broad  Street,  not  very  well  built.    It  is 
Strong  by  fituation,  and  almoSt  inacceSfible;  however,  it 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1675,  aa<S  by  the  confe- 
derates under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1603, 
for  the  houfc  of  Aultria,  to  whom  it  remains  by  the, 
treaties  of  Raftadt  and  Baden,  after  having  been  dif- 
mantled.  It  it  famous  for  its  checfe,  which  is  exceed- 
ing good.    E.  Long.  6.  8.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 
LIME.   See  Quicklime. 
L.i.v k-Trrc.    See  ClTAUS. 
Limb  or  LwDtn-Trtt,    See  Tut  a. 
Lms-Wattr,    See  pHAaMacv-Zadra.- 
LiM*,  or  Lyme.    See  Lyme. 
LIMERICK,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Munfter,  is  bounded  on  the  ealt  by  Tipperary,  on 
the  weft  by  Kerry,  on  the  north  by  the  river  Shan- 
non, and  on  the  South  by  Cork.    It  is  a  fruitful  and 
populous  tract,  the  foil  requiring  little  or  no  manure- 
in  moft  place*:  bcSides -rick  pafture  for  Sheep  and 
cow*,  it  produces  rich  crops  of  all  kinds  of  corn 
and  rape,  with  Some  hemp.    It  gave  title  of  earl 
to  the  family  of  Dongan.    it  contain*  3  75 ,3*0  Irifh. 
plantation  acres,  about  fifty-Li*  church  livings,  though- 
a  much,  greater  number  of  parishes,  tea  baronies, 
three  boroughs,  and  fends  eight  members  to  parlia- 
ment* It  has  Some  clays,  furze,  fern,  and  mountain 
lands,  and  is  famous  for  good  cyder ;  it  has  been  much 
benefited  by  the  palatines,  who  fettl  ed  there  and  inert  afed 
tillage ;  they  arc  a  laburiou*  independent  people*  moft- 
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I  !nw=cV.  ly  employed  in  their  own  farms.  Tin's  country  is  well 
watered  by  large  and  fmall  rivers  ;  the  Shannon  runs  at 
the  north  fide  of  the  county,  and  fertilises  its  banks. 
The  firing  of  the  inliabitants  is  chiefly  turf,  and  the 
bogs  are  conveniently  fitnatcd.  At  Loghfll  in  the 
wcrt  of  the  county,  there  is  a  mine  of  coal  or  culm, 
but  it  is  more  ufed  in  kilns  than  in  houfes.  There  arc 
few  lakes  except  Lough  Gur  :  and  the  principal  hills 
are  Knockgreny,  Knockany,  Knockfiring,  and  Tory- 
hill.  The  mountains  lie  weft  ward,  the  higheft  being 
Knockpatrick  or  St  Patrick's  hill.  This  county  is 
about  4,5  miles  long  and  42  broad. 

I.iMtaiCK,  or  Lovgh-Meatb,  a  market-town,  a  bo* 
rough,  and  a  bifhop's  fee,  now  the  metropolis  of  the 
province  of  Munfter.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Shan- 
non, 94  miles  from  Dublin  ;  and  was  the  ftrongrft 
fortrefs  in  the  kingdom.  Its  ancient  name  was  Lun- 
nench  ;  and  during  the  firft  ages  it  was  much  irequent- 
ed  by  foreign  merchant!",  and  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Danes  was  a  place  of  confidcrable  con  merce  until  the 
12th  century.  It  was  plundered  by  Mahon,  brother 
of  Brim  lioromh,  after  the  battle  of  Sulehoid,  in  970; 
and  brien,  in  a  future  period,  exacted  from  the  Danes 
of  this  city  365  tons  of  wine  as  a  tribute,  which  fhows 
the  cxtenfive  traffic  carried  on  by  thofe  people  in  that 
article.  About  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  St 
Munchin  creeled  a  church  and  founded  a  bifhopric 
here;  which,  however,  wasdeftroyed  by  the  Danes  on 
their  taking  pofleffion  of  this  port  in  8J3,  and  remain- 
ed in  ruins  until  their  converfion  to  the  Chriflian  faith  in 
the-  10th  century;  at  which  period  the  church  of  St  Mun- 
chin was  rebuilt,  and  the  bifhopric  eftablifhed.  Donald 
O'Brien,  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh, 
founded  and  endowed  the  cathedral;  and  Donat  O'Bri- 
en, bilhop  of  Limerick,  in  the  1 3th  century,  contributed 
much  to  the  opulence  of  the  fee.  About  the  clofc  of 
the  I  2th  century,  the  bifhoprick  of  Innis-Cathay  was 
united  to  that  of  Limerick.  It  was  befieged  by  king 
William  II J.  in  the  year  1690  ;  and  though  there  was 
no  anny  to  affift  it,  the  king  waa  obliged  to  raife  the 
lifge.  In  the  year  1691,  it  was  again  befieged  by  the 
LngliPi  and  Dutch  on  the  21ft  of  September;  and  it 
was  obliged  to  furrender  on  the  1 3th  of  October  fol- 
lowing, rot  without  the  lofs  of  abundance  of  men  ; 
however,  the  garrifon  had  very  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous conditions,  being  permitted  to  retire  where 
they  thought  fit,  ai>d  the  Roman-catholics  by  thefc  ar- 
ticles were  to  he  tolerated  in  the  free  cxercifc  of  their 
religion.  Within  a  century  this  place  was  reckoned 
the  fecond  city  in  Ireland  ;  at  prefent  it  has  loll  its 
rank  ;  not  becaufe  it  thrives  left,  but  becaufe  Cork 
thrives  more.  It  is  competed  of  the  Irifh  and  Englifh 
town ;  the  latter  (lands  on  the  King's  ifland,  formed 
by  the  river  Shannon.  The  town  is  three  miles  in 
circumference,  having  weekly  markets  on  Wcdncfday 
and  Saturday,  and  fairs  on  F.nilcr  Tucfday,  1  ft  July, 
4th  Auguit,  and  1 2th  December.  There  is  a  privi- 
lege annexed  to  the  fair  held  on  4th  Angufl,  that,  du- 
ring 1  j  days,  no  pcrfon  can  be  arretted  in  the  city  or 
liberties,  on  any  procefs  iffuing  out  of  the  Tholfcl 
court  of  Limerick.  Ardfert  and  Achador,  in  the 
county  of  Kerr}',  are  united  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Li- 
merick. This  city  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ;  and  gives  title  of  vifcount  to  the  family  of  Ha- 
milton.   It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  (herifis,  rccorde^ 
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aldermen,  and  burgeffes  ;  there  is  alfo  a  barrack  and  LimingMit 
a  military  governor  and  town-major  :  it  had  fomctime  . .  ", 
the  privilege  of  coinage;  and  different  parliaments,  m "  ;  • 
have  been  held  there.  The  town  was  formerly  entire- 
ly walled  in  ;  and  in  1760,  there  were  17  of  the  city 
gates  ftanding ;  but  to  the  great  improvement  of  the 
place  they  are  now  all  demoliihed,  except  the  water- 
gate  of  king  John'a  caflJr.  The  linen,  woollen,  and 
paper  manufactures,  arc  carried  on  here  to  gr,cat  extent, 
and  the  export  of  provifions  is  very  confiderable.  Here 
arc  many  charitable  hoipitals  and  handfome  public 
buildings,  befides  the  cathedral  and  other  churches.  A 
charter  was  graated  to  this  city  by  king  John,  and 
confirmed  in  fuccecding  reigns.  Dr  Campbell  ob- 
ferves,  that  as  you  approach  Limerick,  the  grounds 
grow  rich  and  exquifitcly  beautiful ;  the  only  difa- 
grcrable  matter  ii,  that  the  fituation  renders  the  air 
moitt,  and  confequcntly  rather  unwholcfomc  to  ftrau- 
gen.  About  fix  miles  from  this  is  the  famous  Caftlc- 
tonnel-fpa.  Limerick  is  50  miles  from  Cork,  50 
from  Galway,  and  73  from  Waterford.  It  appears 
that  Limerick  obtained  the  privilege  of  having  mayors 
10  years  before  that  right  was  allowed  to  the  citizens 
of  London.  It  was  before  governed  by  provoits,  of 
which  the  firft  was  John  Spafford,  in  1195  and  11971 
during  the  provoltfhip  of  Henry  Troy  a  charter  waa 
granted,  9'  Richard  I.  whereby  the  citizens  were  al- 
lowed to  choofe  mayors  and  bailiffs,  Adam  Servant,  in 
1 198,  being  the  firit  mayor.  It  continued  to  be  go- 
verned by  mayors  and  bailiffs,  until  the  office  of  bailiff 
was  changed  into  that  of  fheriff,  in  1 609. 

Limerick  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fair-town  in  the 
county  of  Wexford  and  province  of  Lcinttcr ;  the  fain 
are  four  in  the  year. 

LIMINGTON,  a  town  of  Hampfhire  in  England. 
Sec  LvMtMCton. 

LIMIT,  in  a  retrained  fenfe,  is  ufed  by  mathema- 
ticians for  a  determined  quantity  to  which  a  variable 
one  continually  approaches;  in  which  fenfe,  the  circht 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  limit  of  its  circutnfcribcd  and 
infetibed  polygons.  In  algebra,  the  term  limit  is  ap- 
plied to  two  quantities,  one  of  which  is  greater  and  the 
other  lefs  than  another  quantity  I  and  in  this  fenfe  it 
is  ufed  in  fptidting  of  the  limits  of  equations,  whereby 
their  folution  is  much  facilitated. 

LIMME,  a  town  of  Kent,  in  England,  near  Hithe, 
and  four  mile*  from  Rotnncy,  was  formerly  a  port, 
tilt  choaked  up  by  the  fands;  and  though  it  is  thereby 
become  a  poor  town,  yet  it  has  the  horn  and  mace 
and  other  tokens  left  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  ufed 
to  be  the  place  where  the  lord  warden  of  the  cinque* 
ports  was  fworn  at  his  entrance  upon  his  office.  ■  The 
Roman  road  from  Canterbury,  called  Siane-Jlreel,  end- 
ed here  ;  <and  from  the  brow  of  its  hill  may  be  feen 
the  ruinous  Roman  walls  almolt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
marfhes.  Here  formerly  was  a  caflle,  now  converted 
into  a  farm-houfc.  When  or  by  whom  this  edifice 
was  erected  is  not  known.  It  has  however,  great 
marks  of  antiquity  ;  a*  haa  alfo  the  adjoining  church, 
in  which  are  feveral  old  tomblloncs  with  crufles  on 
them. 

LIMNING,  the  art  of  painting  in  water-colours,' 
in  contradiilinction  to  painting  which  is  done  in  oil- 
colours. 

Limning  is  much  the  more  ancient  kiad  of  paint-- 
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lag.    Tfll  a  Ftemilh  painter,  one  John  van  Eye  k,  bet-  So  J*  college.  Tilly,  aSat  Selling,  hi*  former  inftruc- 

ter  known  by  the  name  of  Join  of  Brugej,  found  out  tor,  being  at  this  time  appointed  am  ballad  or  from 

the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  the  painter*  all  painted  in  King  Henry  VII.  to  the  court  of  Rome,  Mr  Linacrc 

water  and  in  frefco,  both  on  their  walls,  on  wooden  accompanied  him   to  Italy,  where  he  attained  the 

boards,  and  elfewhere.     When  they  made  ufc  of  higheft  degree  of  perfection  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 

boards,  they  ufually  glued  a  fine  linen  cloth  over  them,  languages.    At  Rome,  he  applied  hinwelf  particularly 

to  prevent  their  opening  j  then  kid  on  a  ground  of  to  die  ftudy  of  Ariftodc  and  Galen,  in  the  original.  ^ 


t  their  colours  with  «■»- 
and  yolks  of  eggs,  well 


white;  laflly,  they  mixed  v 
ter  and  fire,  or  with  water 

beaten  with  the  branches  of  a  fig-tree,  the  juice  where 
of  thus  mixed  with  the  eggs ;  and  with  this  mixture 
they  painted  their  pieces. 

In  limning,  all  colours  arc  proper  enough,  except 
the  white  made  of  lime,  which  is  only  ufed  in  frefcot 
The  azure  ami  ultramarine  muft  always  be  mixed  with 
fize  or  gum  ;  hut  there  are  always  applied  two  layers 
of  hot  fi/.e  before  tl 
lours  are  all  ground 


On  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  was  incorporated  doctor 
of  phyfic,  and  chofen  public  profefibr  in  that  faculty. 
But  he  had  not  been  long  in  England,  before  he  was 
commanded  to  court  by  King  Henry  VI  I.  to  attend 
the  young  Priacc  Arthur  as  his  tutor  and  phyfician. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  phyfician  to  the  king, 
and,  after  his  death,  to  his  fucceffor  Henry  VIII.  Dr 
Linacre  founded  two  medical  lectures,  at  Oxford,  and 
one  at  Cambridge  t,  but  that  which  mod  effectually' 
immortalized  his  name  among  the  faculty,  is  his  being 
the  firft  founder  of  the  college  of  phyfician*  in  Lon- 
they  are  required  in  working,  are  diluted  with  fize-wa-,  don.    He  behdd  with  vexation  the  wretched  (late  of 


ie  fize-colours  arc  bud  on  :  the  co- 
in water  each  by  itfclf  [  and,  as 


ter.  When  the  piece  is  finifhed,  they  go  over  it  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  well  beaten  j  and  then  with  var- 
nifh,  if  required. 

To  limn,  or  draw  a  face  in  colours:  Having  all  the 
materials  in  readmits,  lay  the  prepared  colour  on  the 
card  even  and  thin,  free  from  hairs  and  fpota  over  the 
place  where  the  picture  it  to  be.    The  ground  being 


phyfic  in  thofe  timrs ;  and,  by  an  application  to  Car- 
dinal Wolficy,  obtained  a  patent  in  1518,  by  which 
the  phyfician s  of  London  were  incorporated.  The  in- 
tention of  this  corporation  was  to  prevent  illiterate  and 
ignorant  medfcaflen  from  praftifing  the  art  of  healing. 
Dr  Linacrc  was  the  firft  prefident,  and  held  the  office 
long  as  he  lived.    Their  meetings  were  in  his  own 


1509 
year  he 


to  the  rectory  of  Merfham.    In  the  fai 
was  Miilalled  prebendary  of  Wells,  iu  1518 


prebendary  of  York,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
admitted  precentor  of  that  cathedral.  This,  wc  arc 
told,  he  rcfigned  for  other  preferments.  He  died  of 
the  Hone  in  the  bladder  in  October  1 $24,  aged  64  ; 


laid,  and  the  party  placed  in  a  due  pofition,  begin  the  koufr  in  Knight-rider  ftrect,  which  houfc  he  bequeath 
work,  which  is  to  be  done  at  three  littiogs.  At  the  ed  to  the  college.  But  our  doctor,  when  he  wai 
firft  you  are  only  to  dead-colour  tlie  face,  which  w:H  about  the  age  of  yo,  took  it  into  his  head  to  lludy 
require  about  two  hours.  At  the  fecond  fitting,  go  divinity ;  entered  into  orders ;  and  was  collated,  in 
over  the  work  more  curioufly,  adding  its  particular 
graces  or  deformities.  At  the  third  fitting,  finifh  the 
whole;  carefully  remarking  whatever  may  conduce  to 
render  the  piece  perfeft,  as  the  call  of  die  eyes,  moles, 
(cars,  geftures,  and  the  like. 

LIMOGES,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Guicnne,  and  capital  of   and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's.    Thirty-tliree  years  after 
Limofin,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.    It  is  a  trading  place, 
and  itshorfes  are  in  great  eftecm.    It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Vienne,  in  E.  Long.  1.  22.  N.  Lat.  43. 48. 

LIMOSIN,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  La  Marchc,  on  the  eaft  by  Auvergnc,  on  the 
fouth  by  Quercy,  and  on  the  well  by  Perigord  and 
Angoumoi*.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower;    his  epiilles-  f peaks  highly  of  the  do&or's  tranflations 
the  former  of  which  is  very  cold,  but  the  latter  more    from  Galen*  preferring  them  even  to  the  originrJ 
temperate.    It  is  covered  with  forcfts  of  cbefnut- trees;    Greek.    His  works  are,  I.  Dt  tmttubia  ftruQw* 
and  contains  mines  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  iron;  but    tuu  fermwut,  lilrl  fex  ;  London,  printed  by  Pynfon, 
the  principal  trade  eonfiils  in  cattle  and  horfes.  1524*8*0,  and  by  Stephens,  1527,  1532.    2.  The 

LIMPET.    See  Patella,  rudiments  of  grammar,  for  the  ufe  of  the  prince^ 

LIMPURG,  a  barony  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  Mary,  printed  by  Pynfon.  Buchanan  trau/lated  it 
of  Francooia,  included  ahnoil  entirely  within  Suabia,    into  Latin;  Paris,  ic*6.    He  likewife  translated  iii- 


his  death.  Doctor  John  Caius  caufed  a  monument  to 
be  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin  infeription, 
which  contains  the  outlines  of  his  life  and  character. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  fagacity,  *  Ikilful  phy- 
fician, a  profound  grammarian,  and  one  of  die  bell 
Greek  and  Latixi  fcholart  of  hit  time.    Eraimus  iu 


and  feated  to  the  fouth  of  Hall  in  Suabia.  It  is  a- 
-feout  15  miles  long,  and  eight  broad.  Gaildorf  and 
Shonburg,  mar  which  is  the  caftle  of  Limporg,  are 
the  principal  places. 

Limpurc,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cleft  orate 
of  Triers  or  Trevet,  and  in  Wettcravia,  formerly  free 
and  imperial,  but  now  fubjeft  to  the  electorate  of 
Treves.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lhon.  E.  Long.  hV 
13.  N.  Lat.  co.  18. 

UNA  Rl  A,  in  ornithology.    See  Fringilla. 

UNACRE  (Thomas),  phyfician,  was  bom  at 
Canterbury  about  the  year  1460,  and  there  educated 
under  the  learned  William  Selling :  thence  he  removed 
IV  Oxford,  and  in  1484  was  chofen  .fellow  «f  All- 


is,  1536. 

to  very  elegant  Litin,  feveral  of  Galen's  work*,  whirl, 
were  printed  chiefly  abroad  at  different  times.  Alfo 
Prodi  D'uxdochi  fphrj,  traailated.  from  the  Greek  ; 
Venet,  1490*  1500. 


d 


ital  of 


LINCOLN,  a  city  of  England, 
county  of  the  fame  name,  is  diftant  132  miles  from 
London.  It  (lands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill ;  at  the  t>n«- 
lom  of  which  run*  the  river  Widium  in  three  final] 
channels,  over  which  are  fevcral  bridges.  The  old 
Ltndum  of  the  Britons,  which  Rood  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  as  appears  from  the  vctligcs  of  a  rampart,  and 
deep  ditches  flill  remaining,  was  taken  and  demolished 
by  tlie  Saxous ;  who  built  a  town  upon  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  bill  duwa  to  tht  river  fide,  which,  was  fcveral 

tinsel 
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^.ireo'n.  ti'mes  taken  by  the  Dane*,  and  as  often  retaken  by  the  is  t 
Saxons.  In  Edward  the  Cunfeflor's  time,  it  appear*, 
from  Doomfday-book,  to  have  been  a  very  confider- 
ablr  plate ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Normans,  Malmtbury 
fays,  it  was  one  of  the  mod  populous  cities  in  Eng- 
land. William  I.  buih  a  cattle  upon  the  fununit  of 
the  hill  above  the  town.  The  diocefe,  though  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Ely  was  taken  out  of  it  by  Henry  II.  and 
thofe  of  Peterborough  and  Oxford  by  Henry  VIII.  it 


ftill  vatllv  large,  containing  the  counties  of  Lcicrtter, 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  part  of  Bucks,  making  1 2  c  j 
parishes.  Though  the  other  churches  arc  mean,  the 
cathedral  or  minfter  is  a  nvoft  magnificent  piece  of  Go- 
thic architecture.  Here  is  a  prodigious  large  bell, 
called  Tom  of  Lincoln,  which  is  near  five  ton  in  weight, 
and  23  feet  in  compafs.  The  hfll  on  which  the  church 
fiands  is  To  high,  and  the  church  itfelf  fo  lofty,  that 
it  may  be  fieri  50  mile*  to  the  north,  and  30  to  the 
fouth.  Befides  other  tombs,  it  contains  one  of  braf*, 
in  which  are  the  entrails  of  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  to 
Edward  I.  It  is  (aid  there  were  anciently  52  churches, 
which  are  now  reduced  to  14.  Such  is  the  magnifi- 
cence and  elevation  of  the  cathedral,  that  the  monk* 
thought  the  fight  of  it  muft  be  very  mortifying  to  the 
devil ;  whence  it  came  to  be  faid  of  one  who  was  dif- 
pJeafed,  thai  tr  looted  fit*  the  devil  ever  Lmeom.  The 
declivity  on  which  the  city  is  buik  being  fteep, 
the  communication  betwixt  the  upper  and  lower  town 
it  very  troublefome,  and  coaches  and  horfef  are  obli- 
ged to  make  a  compafs. 

King  Edward  III.  made  this  city  a  fbple-for  wool, 
leather,  lead,  &c.  It  was  once  burnt ;  once  beficged 
"by  King  Stephen,  who  was  here  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner;  and  once  taken  by  Henry  III.  from  his  re- 
bellious baron*,  It  abounded  heretofore  with  mona- 
steries and  other  religious  hoofes.  There  is  a  great 
pool  here,  formed  by  the  river  on  the  weft  fide  of  it, 
called  Swn-Ponl*  becaufe  of  the  multitude  of  fwan* 
on  it.  The  'Roman*  north  gate  ftjS  remains  entire,  by 
the  name  of  Newport-Gate.  It  is  one  of  the  noblcil 
of  this  fort  in  Britain.  It  is  a  vail  femicircle  of  llone* 
of  very  large  dimen lions  laid  without  mortar,  connect- 
ed only  hy  their  uniform  (hape.  This  magnificent  arch 
is  16  feet  in  diameter,  the  ft  ones  are  four  feet  thick  at 
the  bottom.  It  fecm*  to  have  a  joint  in  the  middle, 
not  a  key-ftone  ;  and  on  both  fides,  towards  the  upper 
part,  are  laid  horizontal  (tones  of  great  dimeniiuns, 
fome  10  or  1 2  feet  long.  This  arch  rifes  from  an  im- 
poft  of  large  ■moulding*,  which  are  not  perceivable 
now  ;  there  are  alio  divers  fragments  of  the  old  Roman 
wall.  Over  againft  the  caftle  is  an  entrenchment  caft 
up  by  king  Stephen  *,  and  here  are  carved  the  arms  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancailcr,  who  lived  here  like 
n  king,  and  had  a  mint.  The  city  ha*  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Trent,  by  a  canal  called  the  Fofs-dyke. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ruined  old  caftle  there  is  a  hand- 
ipme  modern  ftru&ure  for  holding  the  affixes.  It* 
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.  of  itfeff,  and  ha*  a  vifcountial  jur!fdid\ion  Lhvafn, 

for  20  miles  round,  which  is  a  privilege  that  no  other   ' 

city  in  England  can  equal.  It  now  confifts  principal- 
ly of  one  ftrcct  above  two  miles  long,  well  paved,  be- 
fides feveral  erof*  and  parallel  ftreets  well  peopled:. 
Here  are  fome  very  handfomc  modern  buildings,  but 
more  antique  one* ;  upon  the  whole,  it  has  an  air  of 
ancient  greatnefs,  arifing  in  a  great  meafure  from  the 
number  of  monaftic  remain*,  moft  of  which  are  now 
converted  into  ftablcs,  out«houfe»,  Sec.  Upon  the  hilt, 
in  the  caftle  are  the  ruins  of  the  biftiop's  palace,  and 
other  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur  and  magnificence* 
The  city  is  fupplied  with  water  by  feveral  conduits, 
among  which  is  a  modem  one,  fomewhat  in  the  pyra- 
midical  ftyle,  enriched  with  fculpture.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  two  IherifTs,  a  recorder, 
four  chamberlains,  a  fword-bcarer,  four  coroners,  and 
above  forty  common-council  men.  Here  are  four  cha- 
rity fchoois,  where  120  poor  children  are  taught  try 
the  widow*  of  clergymen.  The  neighbouring  courle 
is  noted  for  its  frequent  borfe -races.  On  the  down  of 
Lincoln,  towards  Bofton,  that  rare  fowl  the  buftard  is 
teen  fomctimes,  as  well  as  on  Salifbury-Plain.  Lincoln- 
Heath  extends  above  50  miles,  viz.  from  Sleaford  and 
Ancafter  fouth  to  the  H umber  north,  though  it  is 
but  three  or  four  miles  over  where  broad  eft.  Five  miles 
from  Bofton  on  this  cxtenfive  heath,  the  late  Lord  Lc 
Defpcnfcr  built  a  few  years  ago  a  tower  for  the  direction 
of  ft  rangers.  It  is  a  lofty  {quart  building  with  a  ftair- 
cafe,  which  terminates  in  a  fiat  roof,  ami  round  the 


bafe  is  a  fquare  court-yard.  Great  part  of  this  < 
five  heath  is  lately  inclofcd.  The  market*  here  are 
Tucfdxys  and  Fridays ;  and  there  are  four  fairs  in  the 
year.  We  read  that  David  king  of  .Scots  met  king 
John  here,  on  the  2  2d  of  November,  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign,  and  performed  homage  to  him  on  a  hill 
without  the  city,  for  his  Engulh  territories,  in  prefenec 
of  the  archbifhop*  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Ragufa,  1 J 
bilhops,and  a  vaft  number  of  temporal  lord*  and  knight*. 
King  Henry  VII.  kept  his  court  here  at  Eafter  in 
1486.  The  Jew*  were  once  it*  chief  inhabitant*,  till 
they  were  forced  to  remove,  after  having  impioufty  cri*> 
cified  the  child  of  one  Grantham,  and  thrown  it  into  a 
well,  to  this  day  called  Grantham'/  Well.  Lincoln  baa 
given  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Clinton  ever 
fince  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  W.  Long.  27.  1. 
N.  Lat.  53.  16. 

J.incoLsShirtt  a  maritime  county  of  England,  77 
miles  in  length  and  48  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the 
call  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  weft  by  Notting- 
hamthire,  on  the  north  by  Yorklhire,  on  the  fouth  by 
Rutlandlhire,  Northamptonfhirc,  and  Cambridgeshire. 
It  contains  4590  houfc*,  24,340  inhabitants,  63 1  ps> 
riihes,  and  3 1  market  towns,  whereof  five  fend  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  which,  with  two  for  the  county* 
make  twelve  in  all.  The  principal  river*  are  the  H um- 
ber, the  Trent,  the  Witham,  the  Nenn,  the  Welland, 


"walls  are  almoft  entire,  and  very  fubftantial :  the  Keep  the  Ankham,  and  the  Dim.    It  is  divided  into  three 

or  principnl  tower  is  fituatcd  on  a  high  and  very  fteep  parts,  Lindfay,  Keftoven,  and  Holland  ;  the  air  of 

mount,  which  yet  continues  in  its  original  ftate,  but  the  which  laft  is  unwholefome  and  foggy,  on  acconnt  of 

remains  of  the  tower  on  it  arc  only  five  or  fix  yards  the  fen*  and  large  marine*.    The  foil  of  the  north  and 

high.    The  outer  walls  of  the  caftle  are  of  very  coo-  well  parts  is  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in  corn  and  pa- 

fiderable  height,  which  appear  ftill  higher  than  they  ftures.    The  eaft  and  fouth  parts  are  not  fo  proper  for 

really  are  from  their  lofty  fituation  and  the  moat  below  corn  ;  but  then  they  fupply  them  with  fifla  and  fowl  in 

them.   The  great  gateway  is  ftill  entire,   Thi*  city  great  plenty,  particularly  dock*  and  geefe.  Lincoa* 
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k  die  principal  town.  By  the  lite  inland  navigation, 
this  county  lui  communication  with  the  riven  Mer- 
fey,  Dec,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Darwent,  8evern,  Thames, 
Avon,  dec.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  above  500  miles  through  divert  counties. 
LINDESFARN,  or  LanDisraaii.    See  Holt. 

LINDSAY  (Sir  David),  a  celebrated  Scots  poet, 
was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  IV.  at  his  father's  feat  called  the 
Mourn,  near  Cupar  in  Fifefhire.  He  was  educated 
M  the  univerlity  of  St  Andrew's  1  and,  after  making 
Che  tour  of  Europe,  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  year 
1 5 14.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  gen- 
tleman of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king,  and  tutor  to 
the  young  prince,  afterwards  James  V.  From  the 
verfes  prefixed  to  his  dream,  we  learn  that  he  enjoyed 
feveral  other  honourable  employments  at  court :  but, 
in  1533,  be  was  deprived  of  all  his  places,  except  that 
of  Lmn  ting  at  armj,  which  he  held  to  the  time  of 
bis  death.  His  difgrace  was  moil  probably  owing  to 
his  inve&ivea  againft  the  clergy,  which  are  frequent  in 
all  his  writings.  After  the  decrafe  of  king  James  V. 
Sir  David  became  a  favourite  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  re- 
gent of  Scotland ;  but  the  abbot  of  Pauley  did  not 
fuffer  him  to  continue  long  in  favour  with  the  earL  He 
then  retired  to  his  paternal  eftate,  and  fpcot  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  rural  tranquillity.  He  died  in 
the  year  1553.  His  poetical  talents,  considering  the 
age  in  which  he  wrote,  were  not  contemptible  ;  but 
he  treats  the  Romifh  clergy  with  great  feverity,  and 
write*  with  fome  humour:  but,  whatever  merit  might 
be  formerly  attributed  to  him,  he  takes  fuch  licentious 
liberties  with  words,  ftrctching,  or  carving  them  for 
meafurc  or  rhimc,  that  the  Scots  have  a  proverb,  when 
they  hear  an  unufual  expreffion,  that,  Tbert  it  not 
JHc  a  -word  in  a'  Daw  Lindfay.  Mackenzie  tells  us, 
that  his  comedies  were  fo  facetious,  that  they  afford- 
ed abundance  of  mirth.  Some  fragments  of  ttiefe  co- 
medies are  (liH  preferved  in  tnanulcript.  He  it  faid 
to  have  alfo  written  feveral  tragedies,  and  to  have  fvrft 
introduced  dramatic  poetry  into  Scotland.  One  of  his 
comedies  was  played  in  1  5  1 5.  Mackenzie  fays,  he 
twdcrftood  nothing  of  the  rules  of  the  theatre.  He 
was  cotemporary  with  John  Hcywood,  the  firil  Eng- 
li(h  dramatic  poet.  His  poems  are  printed  in  one 
fmall  volume ;  and  fragments  of  his  plays,  in  manu- 
script, are  in  Mr  William  Carmichael's  collection. 

L1ND8EY,  the  third  and  large*  divtfion  of  the 
county  of  Lincolnshire  in  England.  On  the  eaft  and 
porth  it  is  wafhed  by  the  fea,  into  which  it  runs  out 
with  a  large  front ;  on  the  well  it  has  Yorkfhire  and 
Nottingham!!) ire,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  ri- 
vers Trent  and  Dun ;  on  the  fouth  it  has  Reftevan, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  tlie  river  Witham  and 
the  Fols-dyke,  which  is  feven  miles  long,  and  was  cut  by 
Henry  I.  between  the  Witham  and  the  Trent,  for  the 
convenience  of  carriage  in  thofc  parts.  It  had  its 
name  from  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  county,  which 
Hands  in  it,  and  by  the  Romans  called  Lindum,  by 
the  Britons  Littdceit,  by  the  Saxons  Lindo-<ollyne,  pro- 
bably from  its  fituation  on  a  hOl,  and  the  lakes  or 
woods  that  were  anciently  thereabouts ;  but  the  Nor- 
mans called  it  bTuboJ.  It  gives  title  of  carl  and 
cuis  to  the  duke  of  Aacaftcr, 
Voi,  X.  Parti. 
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LINDUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Rhode*,  fitua- 
ted  on  a  hill  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland.  It  was 
built  by  Tlcpolemus  the  fon  of  Hercules,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus ;  by  one  of  the  Hcbadcs,  grand- 
fons  of  the  Sun,  named  J.indm,  according  to  Strabo. 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  wife 
men.  Here  we  fee  the  famous  temple  of  Lindian  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  built  be  the  daughter*  of  Danaus. 
Cadmus  enriched  this  temple  with  many  fplendid  of- 
ferings. The  citizens  dedicated  and  hung  up  here 
the  feventh  of  Pindar's  Olympic  odes,  written  in  let- 
ters of  gold.  The  ruins  of  that  fuperb  edi!*.ce  are  ft  ill 
to  be  feen  on  the  top  of  an  high  hill  which  overlooks 
the  fea.  Some  remain  1  of  the  walls,  confiding  of 
(tones  of  an  enormous  fiz<j,  flill  (how  it  to  have  been 
built  in  the  Egyptian  ftyle.  The  pillars  and  other 
ornaments  have  been  carried  off.  On  the  mod  ele- 
vated peak  of  the  rock  are  the  ruins  of  a  eaflle,  which 
may  have  ferved  as  a  fort  re  fs  to  the  city.  Its  circum- 
ference is  very  extenfivc,  and  is  filled  with  rubbifh. 

I  moo.  the  modern  city,  (lands  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  A  bay,  of  confiderable  widenefs  and  depth, 
ferves  as  a  harbour  to  the  city.  Ships  find  good  an- 
chorage there  in  twenty  fathoms  water.  They  are 
(afely  dickered  from  the  fouth-weft  winds,  which  con- 
Handy  prevail  through  the  fere  re  fl  feafon  of  the  year. 
In  the  beginning  of  winter,  they  call  anchor  off  a 
small  rOhge  named  Mafiary.  Before  the  building  of 
Rhodes,  Liadus  was  the  harbour  which  received  the 
fleets  of  Egypt  and  Tyre.  It  was  enriched  by  com- 
merce. Mr  Savary  obferves,  that  a  judicious  govern- 
ment, by  taking  advantage  of  its  harbour  and  happy 
fituation,  might  yet  re  (lore  it  to  a  flourilhing  (late. 

LINE,  in  geometry,  a  quantity  extended  in  length 
only,  without  any  breadth  or  thicknefs.  It  is  formed 
by  the  flux,  or  motion  of  a  point.  See  Fluxioks, 
and  Geomrtby. 

Line,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  underflood  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  aa  army  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  with 
the  front  extended  as  far  as  may  be,  that  it  may  not 
be  flanked. 

List  of  Battle,  is  alfo  underflood  of  a  difpofitioii 
of  the  fleet  in  the  day  of  engagement  s  on  which  occa- 
fion  the  vcffelsarc  ufuaUy  drawn  up  as  much  aa  poflible 
in  a  draught  line,  as  well  to  gain  and  keep  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wind  as  to  run  the  fame  board.  See  Na- 
val Tactics. 

Horbumtal  Lint,  in  geography  and  aftronomy,  a 
line  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon  of  any  part  of  the 
earth. 

EquinoQ'm!  Link,  in  geography,  is  «  great  circle 
on  the  earth's  furface,  exactly  at  the  diftstnee  of  900 
from  each  of  the  poles,  and  of  confcqurncc  bifc£ting 
the  earth  in  that  part.  From  thin  imaginary  line,  the 
degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  are  counted. — In  a- 
dronomy,  the  equinoctial  line  is  that  circle  which  the 
fun  feems  to  defcribe  ronnd  the  earth  on  the  days  of 
the  equinox  in  March  and  September.  See  Astrono- 
my and  GtoGRAPHY. 

Meridian  Lint,  tB  an  imaginary  circle  drawn  thro' 
the  two  poles  of  the  earth  and  any  part  of  its  furface-. 
See  GEOcxarHY,  nJ  29. 

Ship  of  the  Lint,  a  veffel  large  enough ,  to  be 
drawn  up  in  the  line,  and  to  h»vc  a  place  in  a  fea- 
light. 
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/.rvr,  in  genealogy,  a  ferirs  or  fuccelfion  of  rela- 
tions in  various  degrtes,  all  dc  fee  riding  from  ihe  fame 
common  father.    See  Descent. 

Link,  alfo  denotes  a  French  mcafurc  containing 
the  13th  part  of  an  inch,  or  the  i44tn  Part  °f  a  f°°t. 
Geometricians  conceive  tlie  line  Subdivided  into  fix 
points.  The  French  line  anfwers  to  the  Englilh 
f  arley-com. 
F'jbing  Linn.  See  Fnnina  Lh:e. 
Lines,  in  heraldry,  the  figures  ufed  in  armories  to 
divide  the  fhield  into  different  parts,  and  to  compofe 
different  figures.  Thefe  lines,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent forms  and  names,  give  denomination  to  the  pie- 
res  or  figures  which  they  form,  except  the  ftraight  or 
plain  lines.    See  Heraldry. 

LINEA  alba,  in  anatomy,  the  concourfe  of  the 
tendons  of  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen ;  dividing  the  ahdomen  in  two,  in  the  middle. 
It  is  called  tinea,  line,  as  being  ftraight ;  and  albii,  from 
its  colour,  which  is  white.— The  tinea  alba  receives  a 
twig  of  a  nerve  from  the  intercoftals  in  each  of  its  di- 
ctations or  indenting*,  which  are  vifible  to  the  eye, 
in  lean  perfons  efpecially. 

LINEAMENT,  among  painters,  is  ufed  for  the 
outlines  of  a  face. 

LINEAR  numbers,  in  mathematics,  fuch  as  have 
relation  to  length  only  ;  fuch  is  a  number  which  repre- 
fents  one  tide  of  a  plain  figure.  If  the  plain  figure  be  a 
fquare,  the  linear  figure  in  called  a  root. 

Li* K.i it  Problem  ;  that  which  may  be  folved  geo- 
metrically by  the  intersection  of  two  right  lines. 
This  i»  called  a  JttnpU  problem,  and  is  capable  but  of 
one  folution. 

LINEN,  in  commerce,  a  well-known  kind  of 
rloth  chiefly  made  of  flax. —  Linen  was  not  worn  by 
the  Jews,  Greeks,  or  Romans,  as  any  part  of  their  or- 
dinary drefs.  Under  tunicks  of  a  finer  texture  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  (hirts  :  Hence  the  occafion  for  fre- 
quent bathing.  Alexander  Scverus  was  the  firft  em- 
peror who  wore  a  fhirt :  hut  the  ufe  of  fo  ncccf- 
fary  a  garment  did  not  become  common  till  long  after 
him. 

The  linen  manufacture  was  probably  introduced  into 
Britain  with  the  firft  fettlements  of  the  Romans.  Tlie 
flax  was  certainly  firft  planted  by  that  nation  in  the 
Britifh  foil.  The  plant  itfelf  indeed  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  native  of  the  eaft.  The  woollen  dra- 
pery would  naturally  be  prior  in  its  origin  to  the  linen; 
and  the  fibrous  plants  from  which  the  threads  of  the 
latter  are  produced,  fcems  to  have  been  firft  noticed 
and  worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  In  Egypt, 
indeed,  the  linen  manufacture  appears  to  have  been 
very  early  :  for  even  in  Jofeph's  time  it  had  rifen  to  a 
coufidcrable  height.  From  the  Egyptians  the  know- 
ledge of  it  proceeded  probably  to  the  Greeks,  and 
from  them  to  the  Romans.  Even  at  this  day  the 
flax  is  imported  among  us  from  the  raftern  nations ; 
the  weftern  kind  being  merely  a  degenerate  fpecics 
of  it. 

ly  order  to  Succeed  in  the  linen  manufacture,  one 
let  of  people  fhould  be  confined  to  the  ploughing  and 
preparing  the  foil,  fowmg  and  covering  the  feed,  to 
the  weediog,  ptillfng,  rippling,  and  taking  care  of 
the  new  feed,  and  watering  and  dreffing  the  flax  till 
it  is  lodged  at  Lome  :  ottets  fhould  be  concerned  in 
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the  drying,  breaking,  fcutching,  and  heckling  the 
flax,  to  fit  it  for  the  Ipinncrs  ;  and  others  in  fpinning 
and  reeling  it,  to  fit  it  for  the  weaver :  others  mould 
be  concerned  in  taking  due  care  of  the  weaving, 
bleaching,  beetling,  and  linifliiug  tlie  cloth  for  the 
market.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  if  thefe  fe- 
veral  branches  of  the  manufacture  were  carried  on  by 
diitinct  dealers  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  our 
home-made  linens  arc  manufactured,  the  fevcral  parts 
would  be  better  executed,  and  the  whole  would  be 
afforded  cheaper,  and  with  greater  profit. 

Staining  of  J.isrs.  Linen  receives  a  black  colour 
with  much  more  difficulty  than  woollen  or  cotton.  The 
black  (truck  on  linen  with  common  vitriol  and  galls,  or 
logwood,  is  very  pcrilhable,  aud  loon  "allies  out.  —In-  . 
ftead  of  the  vitriol,  a  folufion  of  iron  in  four  llrong  beer 
is  to  be  made  ufe  of.  This  is  well  known  to  all  the  calico- 
printers  ;  and  by  the  ufe  of  this,  which  they  call  their 
iron  tiquor,  and  madder-root,  are  the  blacks  and  pur- 
pics  made  which  we  fee  on  the  common  printed  linens. 
The  method  of  making  this  iron-liquor  is  as  follows  : 
A  quantity  of  iron  is  put  into  the  four  llrong  beer  { 
aud,  to  promote  the  diffohition  of  the  metal,  the  whole 
is  occasionally  well  llirred,  the  liquor  occafionally 
drawn  off,  and  the  rull  beat  from  the  iron,  after  which 
the  liquor  is  poured  on  again.  A  length  of  time  is 
required  to  make  the  impregnation  perfect  ;  the  folu- 
tion being  reckoned  unfit  for  ufe  till  it  has  flood  at 
lead  a  twelvemonth.  This  folution  (tains  the  linen 
of  a  yellow,  and  different  (hades  of  buff-colour  ;  and 
is  the  only  known  fubftancc  by  which  thefe  colours 
can  be  fixed  on  linen.  The  cloth  ftained  deep  with 
the  iron  liquor,  and  afterwards  boiled  with  madder, 
without  any  other  addition,  becomes  of  the  dark  co- 
lour which  we  fee  on  printed  linens  and  cottons  ;  which, 
if  not  a  perfect  black,  has  a  very  near  refemblancc  to 
it.  Others  arc  ftained  paler  with  the  fame  liquor  di- 
luted with  water,  and  come  out  purple. 

Linen  may  alfo  be  ftained  of  a  durable  purple  by 
means  of  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  rcgia.-  The  folution 
for  this  purpofe  fhould  be  as  fully  faturated  as  poffiblc ; 
it  Ihould  be  diluted  with  three  times  its  quantity  of 
water ;  and  if  the  colour  is  required  deep,  the  piece, 
when  dry,  muft  be  repeatedly  moiftcned  with  it.  The 
colour  does  not  take  place  till  a  confidcrablc  time, 
fiimetixnes  feveral  days,  after  the  liquor  has  been  ap- 
plied :  to  halt  en  its  appearance,  tlie  fubject  Ihoidd  be 
expofed  to  the  fun  and  free  air,  and  occafionally  re- 
moved to  a  moill  place,  or  moillcncd  with  water.— 
When  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  rcgia  is  foaked  up  ia 
linen  cloths,  the  metal  may  be  recovered  by  drying 
and  burning  them. 

The  anacardium  nut,  which  comes  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  is  remarkable  fur  its  property  of  ftaining  linen 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  which  cannot  be  warned  out 
cither  with  foap  or  alkahne  ley.  The  (lain  is  at  firft 
of  a  reddilh-brown,  but  afterwards  turns  to  a  deep 
black  on  cxpofurc  to  the  ak.  The  caflicw-out,  called 
the  amiearSvm  of  the  Wefi-Indui,  differs  from  the 
oriental  anacardiunv  in  its  colouring  quality.  The 
juice  of  this  aut  is  much  paler  than  the  other,  and 
(tains  linen  or  cotton  otdv  of  a  brownilh  colour  ;  which 
indeed  is  very  durable, but  docs  not  at  all  change  towards 
blacknefs.  —There  are,  however,  trees,  natives  of  our 
own  colonies,  which  appear  to  contain  juices  of  the 
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Liam.  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  India.  Of  this  kind  arc  feveral, 
•  and  perhaps  the  greater  number,  of  the  fpecics  of  the 
t  S«  Jiitu.  toxicodendron  or  poifon-tree  +  .  Mr  Catefby,  in  his  hi- 
ftory  of  Carolina,  defcribes  one.  called  there  the  fnifan- 
afb,  from  whofe  trunk  flowed  a  liquid  as  black  as  ink, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  poifonous ;  which  reputed  poifonous 
quality  has  hitherto  prevented  the  inhabitants  from 
cotlc&ing  or  attempting  to  make  any  ufe  of  it.  In 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  for  the  year  1755,  t^e 
'  abbe  Mazeas  gives  an  account  of  three  forts  of  the 
toxicodendron  raifed  in  a  botanic  garden  in  France, 
containing  in  their  leaves  a  milky  juice,  which  ia  dry- 
ing became  quite  black,  and  communicated  the  fame 
colour  to  the  linen  on  which  it  was  dropped.  The 
linen  thus  ftained  was  boiled  with  foap,  and  came  out 
without  the  trail  diminution  of  colour ;  nor  did  a 
ft  rung  Icy  of  wood-afties  make  any  change  in  it.  Se- 
veral of  thefe  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  open 
ground  in  England,  and  fome  ftifi  remain  in  thebiihop 
of  London's  garden  at  Fulham. 

That  fpecies  called  by  Mr  Miller  the  true  lac  tret, 
was  found  by  Dr  Lewis  to  have  properties  of  a  fimilar 
kind.  It  contains  in  its  bark,  and  the  pedicles  and 
ribs  of  the  leaves,  a  juice  fomewliat  milky,  which  foon 
changed  in  the  air  to  a  reddilh-brown,  and  in  two  or 
three  hours  to  a  deep  blackifh  or  brownilh-black  co- 
lour :  wherever  the  bark  was  cut  or  wounded,  the  in- 
cifion  became  blackifh }  and  on  feveral  parts  of  the 
leaves  the  juice  had  fpontaneoufly  exfuded,  and  ftained 
them  of  the  fame  colour.  This  juice  dropped  on  linen 
gave  at  firil  b'ttle  or  no  colour,  looking  only  like  a 
fpot  of  oil ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  part  moiftened  with 
it  darkened  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  juice  itfclf. 
On  warning  and  boiling  the  linen  with  foap,  the 
ftain  not  only  was  not  difcharged,  but  feemed  to 
have  its  blacknefs  rather  improved ;  as  if  a  brown 
matter,  with  which  the  black  was  manifcitly  debafod, 
bad  been  iu  part  warned  out,  and  left  the  black  more 
pure. 

As  the  milky  juice  of  fome  of  our  common  plants 
turn  dark-coloured  or  blacki/h  in  drying,  the  Dodor 
was  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  fcveral  of  them  on 
linen.  The  milks  of  wild-poppies,  garden-poppies, 
dandelion,  hawk-weed,* and  fow-thiftlc,  gave  brown  or  ' 
brownifh-rcd  (tains,  which  were  difcharged  by  warning 
with  foap  ;  the  milks  of  the  fig-tree,  of  lettuces,  and 
of  different  kinds  of  fpurges,  gave  no  colour  at  all. 
The  colourlefs  juice  which  ifTnes  from  hop-ftalk*  when 
cut,  ftains  linen  of  a  pale-rcddi(h,  or  brownifli-red,  ex- 
tremely durable  ;  the  colour  was  deepened  by  repeated 
applications  of  the  juice,  but  it  never  made  any  ap- 
proach to  blacknefs.  The  juice  of  (Iocs  gave  likewife 
a  pale-brownifh  ftain,  which  by  repeated  warnings 
with  foap,  and  being  wetted  with  Itrong  folution  of 
alkaline  fait,  was  darkened  to  a  deeper  brown  :  on 
baking  the  (Iocs,  their  juice  turns  red ;  and  the  red  ftain 
which  it  then  imparts  to  linen  is,  on  warning  with 
foap,  changed  to  a  pale-bluilh,  which  alfo  proves  du- 
rable. Thefe  colours  could  not  be  deepened  by  re- 
peated applications  of  the  juice.  The  floes  were  tried 
in  different  dates  of  maturity,  from  the  beginning  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  December,  and  the  event 
was  always  neatly  the  lame. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  Linnzus's  jimenhattt  Acadt- 
of  a  black  colour  obtained  from 
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two  plants  which  grow  fpontaneoufly  tn  Britain ;  the 
one  is  the  a8*a  ftitata,  berb-chriftopher,  or  bane- 
berries  ;  the  other  the  erica  bateifera  nigra,  black- 
berried  heath,  crow-berries,  or  crake-berries.  The 
juice  of  the  bane-berries,  boiled  with  arum,  is  (aid,  to 
yield  a  black  ink  ;  and  the  heath-berries,  boiled  alfo 
with  alum,  to  dye  linen  of  a  nurplifh  black, 

Lintn  flowrtd  wti  Gold-leaf.  Dr  Lewis  informs 
us  of  a  late  manufacture  eftabhlhed  in  London  for  cm- 
belli thing  linen  with  flowers  and  ornaments  of  gold-leaf. 
The  linen,  he  fays,  looks  whiter  than  moft  of  the  printed 
linens;  the  gold  is  extremely  beautiful,  axd  bears  wattl- 
ing well.  The  Doctor  informs  us,  that  he  had  feen  a 
piece  which  he  was  credibly  informed  had  been  warned 
three  or  four  times,  with  only  the  (ame  precautions 
which  are  ufed  for  the  finer  printed  Uncus ;  and  on  which 
the  gold  continued  entire,  and  of  great  beauty.  —Con- 
cerning the  proce6  ufed  in  this  manufacture,  he  gives 
us  no  particulars. 

FmffiU  Lints,  is  a  kind  of  amianthus,  which  con- 
fills  of  flexible,  parallel,  foft  fibres,  and  which  has 
been  celebrated  for  the  ufes  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied, of  being  woven,  and  forming  an  ktcombujlible 
cloth.  Paper  alfo,  and  wicks  for  tamps,  have  been  made 
of  it.  Sec  Amianthus  and  Asbestos. 
LING,  in  zoology.  See  Gadus, 
LINGEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
fame  name.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  PruJEa  ;  and 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Embs,  in  E.  Long.  7.  30. 
N.  Lat.  52.  32. 

LINGELBACH  (John),  an  excellent  painter, 
born  at  Franckfort  on  the  Maine  in  162$.  tie  firft 
learned  the  art  in  Holland,  but  perfected  himfelf  at 
Rome  ;  where  he  ftudicd  till  he  was  at  years  of  age, 
when  he  fettled  at  Amfterdam.  His  ufual  fubjeds 
arc  fairs,  mountebanks,  fca-pieces,  and  landscapes, 
which  he  compofed  and  executed  exceeding  well :  his 
landscapes  are  enriched  with  antiquities,  animals,  and 
elegant  figures ;  his  fea-fights  are  full  of  expreflion, 
exciting  pity  and  terror,  and  all  his  objects  are  well 
defigned.  ^ie  had  aa  uncommon  readinefs  in  paint- 
ing figures  and  animals,  on  which  account  he  was 
employed  by  feveral  eminent  artifts  to  adorn  their 
landfcapes  with  fuch  objects  1  and  whatever  he  inferted 
in  the  works  of  other  mailers,  were  always  well  adap- 
ted, and  produced  an  agreeable  effect.  He  died  ia 
1687. 

LINIMENT,  in  pharmacy,  a  compofition  of  a 
confidence  fome  what  thinner  than  an  unguent,  and 
thicker  than  an  oil  ufed  for  anointing  different  pant 

of  the  body  in  various  intentions.  The  materials 

proper  for  compofing  liniments  are,  fats,  oil,  balfams, 
and  whatever  enters  the  compofition  of  unguents  and 
plaiiers. 

LINLITHGOW,  the  chief  town  of  Weft  Lothi- 
an in  Scotland,  it  is  fuppofed  to  b«  the  Lindum 
of  Ptolemy  ;  and  to  take  its  name  from  hit  fituation  on 
a  lake,  which  the  word  I. in  or  Ltyn  fignifies.— —  It  is 
diftaut  16  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  ia  a  royal  borough 
and  feat  of  a  prelbytery.  It  contains  between  three  and 
fourthoufand  fouls  ;  and  carries  011  a  coufiderable  trade 
in  drefling  of  white  leather,  which  is  fent  abroad  ' to  be 
manufactured.  It  alfo  employs  many  hands  in  drilling 
of  flax  1  alfo  in  wool-combuig,  the  wool  for  which  is 
L  2  brought 
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brought  from  the  borders.  It*  port  was  formerly  BiacL- 
mf*i  hut  fince  the  decline  of  that  place,  Burro*ujiou*ntfr+ 
about  two  miles  diftant  frutn  -Linlithgow  The  tow* 
confitU  of  one  open  ttreet,  from  wheace  lanes  are  de-. 
tached  on  both  fides ;  the  boufes  are  built  of  (tone, 
tolerably  neat  and  commodious  ;  and  the  place  is 
adorned  with  Some  ftatery  public  edifices.  The  palace, 
built,  a*  Sibbald  fuppofed,on  the  fitc-of  a  Roman  Ration, 
farm*  a  square  with  towers  at  the  corners,  and.  .lands 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  with  the  beautiful  loch  behind 
it  to  the  weft.  It  was  one  of  the  npbleft  of  the  royal 
fefidenecs ;  and  was  greatly  ornamented  by  James  V. 
and  VL  Within  the  palace  it  a  handfomc  fquavc ;  one 
fide  of  which  is  more  modern  than  tins  oilier*,  having 
been  built  by  James  VI.  and  kept  in  good  repair  till 
1 746,  when  it  was  accidentally  damaged  by  the  king's 
forces  making  fires  on  the  hearths,  by  which  means 
the  joHU  were  burnt.  A  ftoue  ornamented  fountain  in 
the  middle  of  the  court  wa»  deftroyed  at  the  fame 
time.  The  other  fides  of  the  f quarc  are  more  ancient. 
In  one  is  a  room  ninety-five  feet  long,  thirty  feet  fix 
inches  wide,  and  thirty-three  high.  At  one  end  is  a 
gallery  with  three  arches,  perhaps  for  mufic.  Narrow 
galleries  run  quite  round  the  old  part,  to  prefenre  com- 
municaiiom  with  the  rooms;  in  one  of  which  the  un- 
fortunate Mary  Stuart  firft  law  light.  On  the  north 
fide  of  the  high  ftreet,  on  an  eminence  eaft  of  the  pa- 
lace, Hands  St  Michael's  church ;  a  handfome  ftruAure, 
where  James  V.  intended  to  have  erected  a  throne  ami 
twelve  (tails  for  the  fovercign  and  knights  of  the  order 
of  St  Andrew.  In  the  market-place  is  another  foun- 
tain of  two  (lories  with  eight  (pouts,  and  furmounted 
like  the  former  with  an  imperial  crown.  In  one  of  the 
firms  iafhown  the  gallery  whence  the  regent  Murray 
was  (hot.  Here  was  a  houfc-  of  Carmelites,  founded 
by  the  townfpeople  in  1290,  deftroyed  by  the  reformer* 
1559.  The  family  of  Livingfton,  who  take  the  .title 
of  earl  from  this  place,  arc  hereditary  keepers  of  this 
palace,  as  alfo  bailiffs  of  the  king's  bailifry,  and  con- 
ftables  of  Blacknefs  cattle ;  but  by  their  concern"in 
the  rebellion  of  17 15  all  thefc  honours  with  their  ellate 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Sir  James  LrVingfton, 
Con  of  the  firft  earl  by  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
Callendar,  was  created  earl  of  Catteodar  by  Charles  I. 
1641,  which  title  funk  into  the  other. 

LINNjEUS  (Sir  Charles),  a  celebrated  botanrft 
and  natural  hiftorian,  was  born  on  May  34.  1707,  in 
a  village  called  Roejlalt  in  Smalarul,  where  his  father, 
Nicolas  Linnxus,  was  then  vicar,  but  afterwards  pre- 
ferred to  the  curacy  of  Stenbrohult.  We  are  told,  that 
on  the  farm  where  Limreiw  was  born,  there  yet  Hands 
a  large  lime-tree,  from  which  Ids  anccfton  took  the 
fuxnames  of  TiBonder*  lAmURmi,  and  Ammw  ;  and 
that  this  origin  of  furnamcs,  taken  from  natural  ob- 
jects, is  not  uncommon  in  Sweden. 

This  eminent  man,  whofe  talents  enabled  him  to  re- 
form the  whole  fcience  of  natural  hiftory,  accumulated, 
very  early  in  life,  forae  of  the  higheft  honours  that 
await  the  moft  fuccefsful  proficients  in  medical  fcience  \ 
fince  we  find  that  he  was  made  profefTor  of  pbyfic  and 
boUny,  in  the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  at  the  age  of  34 ; 
and  fix  years  afterwards,  phyfician  to  his  fovcreign 
the  hue  king  Adolphus  ;  who  in  the  year  1 753  honour- 
ed him  ftill  farther,  by  creating  him  knight  of  the  or- 
der of  the  Polar  Star.  His  honours  did  not  terminate 
here :  for  ia  1757  he  was  ennobled  j  and  in  1776  the 


prefent  king  of  Sweden  accepted  the  reftgnation  of  his 


office,  and  rewarded  his  declining  years  by  doubling  > 
his  peniion,  and  by  a  liberal  donation  of  landed  pro-  frrm  j)r 
pcrty  fettled  on  him  and  his  family.  PuUmey't 
It  £ccms  probable,  that  Lianxtu's  taflc  for  the  ftu-  Gmtnt 
dy  of  nature  was  caught  from  the  example  of  his  father  1  Sj^J/ '** 
who,  as  he  has  himielf  informed  us,;  cultivated,  as  bit  Jl"ms,  y 
firft  amufement,  a  garden  plentifully  llored  with  plants.  - 
Young  Linuaeus  loon  became  acquainted  with  thefe,  as 
well  as  with  the  indigenous  ones  of  his  neighbourhood. 
Yet,  from  the  ftraitncfi  of  his  father's  income,  our  young 
mturalift  was  on  the  point  of  being  deftined  to  a 
mechanical  employment :  fortunately,  however,  this 
delign  was  over-ruled.     In  1717  he  was  fent  to 
fcbool  at  Wexlio  ;  where,  as  his  opportunities  were  en- 
larged, his  progrefs  in  all  his  favourite  purfuits  was 
proportionably  extended*  At  this  early  period  he  paid 
attention  to  other  branches  of  natural  hiftory,  parti- 
cularly to  the  knowledge  of  infects. 

The  firft  part  of  his  academical  education  Liunatu* 
received  under  profc.l'or  Stobarua,  at  Lund,  in  Scania, 
who  favoured  his  inclinations  to  the  ttudy  of  natural 
hiftory.  After  a  refidcnce  of  about  a  year,  he  remo- 
ved in  17  2  8  to  Upfal.  Here  be  foon  contracted  a 
elofe  frieodfhip  witli  Artcdi,  a  native  of  the  provinco 
of  Angcrmaoia,  who  had  already  been  four  years  a  ftu- 
dent  in  that  univerfity,  and,  like  himfelf,  bad  a  ftrong 
bent  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  in  general,  but  par- 
ticularly to  ichthyology.  Soon  after  his  icfidence  aft 
Upfal,  our  author  was  alfo  happy  enough  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  fevcra!  gentlemen  of  cftabliflted  character 
in  literature.  He  was  in  a  particular  manner  encou- 
raged in  the  purluk  of  his  ftudics  by  the  patronage  of  D* 
Olaus  Cclfius,  at  that  time  profefTor  of  divinity,  and  the 
reftorer  of  natural  hiftory  in  Sweden ;  who,  being  ft  ruck 
with  the  diligence  of  Linnxtts  in  defcribing  the  plants 
of  the  Upfal  garden,  and  his  extenfive  knowledge  of 
tbeir  names,  not  only  patronized  him  in  a  general  way, 
but  admitted  him  to  his  houfc,  his  table,  and  his  li- 
brary. Under  fuch  encouragement  it  ia  not  ft  range 
that  our  author  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  both  in  hia 
ftudics  and  the  eftcem  of  the  profeffors :  in  fad,  we 
have  a  very  ftriking  proof  of  his  merit  and  attain** 
menu,  inafmuch  as  we  find,  that,  after  only  two  years 
refidence,  he  waa  thought  fufficiently  qualified  to  give 
lectures  occafionally  from  the  botanic  chair,  in  the 
room  of  profelTor  Rudbeck. 

In  the  year  1731,  the  royal  academy  of  fcienoes  at 
Upfal  having  for  fomc  time  meditated  the  defign  of 
improving  the  natural  hiftory  of  Sweden,  at  the  in- 
fiance  particularly  of  profeiTors  Cclfius  and  Rudbeck, 
deputed  Linnaeus  to  make  the  tour  of  Lapland,  with; 
the  fole  view  of  exploring  the  natural  hiftory  of  that 
arctic  region  ;  to  which  undertaking,  hia  reputation, 
already  higu  as  a  natural  ill,  and  the  ftrength  of  hia 
conftitution,  equally  recommended  him.  He  left 
Upfal  the  13th  of  May,  and  took  his  route  to 
Cevalia  or  Gevcls,  the  principal  town  of  Gcftricia, 
45  miles  diftant  from  Upfal.  Hence  he  travelled 
through  Hclfingland  into  Mcdalpadia,  where  he  made 
an  excurfion,  and  afcended  a  remarkable  mountain, 
before  he  reached  Hudwkkfwald,  the  chief  town  of 
Hclfingland.  From  hence  he  went  through  Anger* 
mania nd  to  Hemofand,  a  fea-port  on  the.  Bothnic 
gulf,  70  miles  diftant  from  Hudwickfwald.  Whets 
he  had  proceeded  thus  far,  he  found  it  proper  to  re- 
5  tard 
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itry  on  the  eaftera  fide  of  the  Bothniaa  gulf: 
his  firft  ftage,  therefore,  w»  to  Ula  in  Eaft  Bothnia ; 
from  thence  to  Old  and  New  Carleby,  84  miles  fouth 
from  Ula.  He  continued  his  route  through  Wafa, 
Chriftianfradt,  and  Biorneburgh,  to  Abo,  a  fin  all  uni- 
verfity  in  Finland.  Winter  was  now  letting  in  apace ; 
be  therefore  crofted  the  gulf  by  the  ifland  of  Aland, 
and  arrived  at  Upfal  in  November,  after  having  per- 
formed, and  that  moftry  on  foot,  a  journey  of  ten  de- 
grees of  latitude  in  extent,  exclusively  of  thofe  devi- 
atiooi  which  fueh  a  defign  rendered  neceffary. 

In  1733  he  vifited  and  examined  the  fevcral  mines  in 
Sweden  ;  and  made  himfelf  fo  well  acquainted  with  mi- 
neralogy and  the  docimailic  art,  that  we  find  he  waa 
fnfficicntly  qualified  to  give  lectures  on  thofe  fubjeCts 
upon  hit  return  to  the  univerfity.  The  outlines  of  hia 
fyftem  on  mineralogy  appeared  in  the  early  editions  of 
the  Syflema  Nature  ;  but  be  did  not  exemplify  the  whole 
until  the  year  1768. 

In  the  year  1734  Linnaeus  was  fentby  baron  Reu- 
tcrholm  governor  of  Dalekarlia,  with  fevcral  other  na- 
tural! (Is  in  tiiat  province,  to  inveiligate  the  nat  ural  pro- 
ductions of  that  part  of  the  Swcdiih  dominions  {  and  it 
was  in  this  journey  that  our  author  firft  laid  the  plaa 
of  an  excellent  institution,  which  was  afterwards  exe- 
cuted, in  a  certain  degree  at  lead,  by  himfelf,  with  the 
Inhabited  only  by  a  few  -ftraggling  people,  originally  alMancc  of  many  of  his  pupils,  and  the  refult  pubbfli- 
defcendtd  from  the  Finlanders,  and  who  fettled  in  this    ed  under  the  title  of  Pan  Suetut,  in  1 " 
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tard  his  journey,  m  the  fpring  was  not  fufficiently  ad-  the 
vanced ;  and  took  this  opportunity  of  vifiting  thofa 
remarkable  caverns  on  the  fummit  of  mount  Skula, 
though  at  the  bazars]  of  his  life. 

When  Linnaeus  arrived  at  Uma,  hi  Weft  Both- 
nia, about  96  miles  from  Hernofand,  he  quitted  the 
public  road,  and  took  bis  courfe  through  the  woods 
weft  ward,  in  order  firft  to  traverfe  the  moft  foothcrn 
parts  of  Lapland.  Being  now  come  to  the  country 
that  was  mort  particularly  the  object  of  his  inquiries, 

3ua0y  a  ftranger  to  the  language  and  to  the  manners 
the  people,  and  without  any  affociate,  he  committed 
himfelf  to  the  hofpkaliry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ne- 
ver failed  to  experience  it  folly.  He  fpeaks  in  feveral 
places,  with  peculiar  fatisfaction,  of  the  innocence  and 
fnnplicity  of  their  lives  and  their  freedom  from  difcafes. 
In  this  excurfion  he  reached  the  mountains  towards 
Norway ;  and,  after  encountering  great  hardfhip*, 
returned  into  Weft  Bothnia,  quite  exhaufled  with 
fatigue.  Our  traveller  next  vifited  Pithn  and  Lula, 
upon  the  gulf  of  Bothnia ;  from  which  latter  place  he 
took  again  a  weft  era  route,  by  proceeding  up  the  ri- 
ver of  that  name,  and  vifited  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jockmock  in  Lula  Lapland  or  Lap  Mark :  thence  he 
traverfed  what  is  called  the  Lapland  Dtfiri,  deftitute  of 
all  villages,  cultivation,  roads,  or  any  conveniences ; 

aiilltancc  of  many  of  his  pupils,  and 

the  fecond 

country  in  remote  ages  being  entirely  a  diftinet  people  of  the  Amtrntatci  Acadmiea. 
from  the  Laplanders.  In  this  diftrict  he  afcended  a  After  the  completion  of  this  expedition,  it  appear? 
noted  mountain  called  WaHevari ;  in  fpeaking  of  that  Linnrus  rcfided  for  a  time  at  Fahhin,  the  princi- 
which  he  has  given  us  a  plcafant  relation  of  his  finding  pal  town  in  Dalekarlia  1  where  he  tells  us,  that  he 
a  fiqgular  and  beautiful  new  plant  (Andromeda  tttrago-  taught  mineralogy  and  the  docimaftic  art,  and  practi- 
na)  when  travelKng  within  the  arctic  circle,  with  the  fed  phytic  }  and  where  he  was  very  hofpitably  treated! 
fun  in  his  view  at  midnight,  in  fearch  of  a  I^apland    by  Dr  More,  the  phyfician  of  the  peace.    It  alfo  ap- 


hut.  From  hence  he  crofted  the  Lapland  Alps  into 
Finmark,  and  traverfed  the  fhores  of  the  north  fea  as 
fer  as  Sallero. 

Thcfe  journeys  from  Lula  and  Pitha  on  the  Both- 
nian  gulf,  to  the  north  more,  were  made  on  foot ;  and 
our  traveller  was  attended  bj  two  Laplanders,  one  his 
interpreter,  and  the  other  his  guide.  He  tells  us,  that 
the  vigour  and  ftrength  of  thofe  two  men,  both  old, 
and  fufficiently  loaded  with  his  baggage,  excited  his 
admiration  ;  fince  they  appeared  quite  unhurt  by  their 
labour,  while  he  himfelf,  although  young  and  robuft, 
was  frequently  quite  exhaufted.  In  this  journey  he 
was  wont  to  deep  nnder  the  boat  with  which  they  ford- 
ed the  rivers,  as  a  defence  againft  rain,  and  the  gnats, 
which  in  the  Lapland  fummer  arc  not  lefs  teaxing  than 
in  the  torrid  zones.  In  defcending  one  of  thefe  ri- 
ver*, he  narrowly  efcaped  perifhing  by  the  overfetting 
•f  the  boat,  and  loft  many  of  the  natural  productions 
which  he  had  collected. 

Linnsu?  thus  fpeot  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer 
w  examining  this  arctic  region,  and  thofe  mountains 
on  which,  rear  years  afterwards,  the  French  phi^fc- 
phcrs  fectrrcd  immortal  fame  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  At 
length,  after  having  fnffcred  incredible  fatigues  and 
hardfhips  in  climbing  precipices,  rafting  rivers  in  mi- 
serable boars,  fuffering  repeated  vicrffitudes  of  extreme 
heat  and  cold,  and  not  unfrcquently  hunger  and  thirft, 
he  returned  to  Tomoa  in  September.  He  did  not 
take  the  fame  route  from  Tomoa  as  when  he  came 
into  Lapland,  having  determined  to  vifit  and  examine 


pears,  that  he  contracted  at  this  time  an  intimacy  with 
one  of  that  gentleman's  daughters,  whom  he  married 
about  five  years  afterwards  upon  his  fettling  as  a  phvft- 
cian  at  Stockholm.— In  this  journey  be  extended  hia 
travels  quite  acrofs  the  Dalekarlia n  Alps  into  Norway ; 
but  wc  have  no  particular  account  of  his  difcoverics  n> 
that  kingdom.  In  1 735  Linnaeus  travelled  over  many 
other  parts  of  Sweden,  fome  parts  of  Denmark  and 
Germany,  and  fixed  in  Holland,  where  he  chiefly  re- 
fided until  his  return  to  Stockholm,  about  the  year 
1739.  In  1735,  the  year  in  which  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  he  publifhed  the  firft  (ketch  of  his  Srfiem* 
Naiur*,  in  a  very  compendious  way,  and  in  the  form 
of  tables  only,  in  12  pages  in  folio.  By  this  it  appears, 
that  he  had  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  (certainly 
before  he  was  24  years  old)  laid  thebafis  of  that  great 
ftructure  which  he  afterwards  raifed,  not  only  to  the  iti- 
creafe  of  his  own  fame,  but  to  that  of  natural  fciencc. 

In  1736,  Linnirus  came  into  England,  and  vi- 
fited Dr  Dillenius  the  late  learned  profeflor  at  Ox- 
ford, whom  he  juftly  confidcred  as  one  of  the  firft  bo- 
tanifts  in  Europe.  He  mentions  with  particular  re- 
flect the  civilities  he  received  from  him,  and  the  pri- 
vileges he  gave  him  of  infpecting  his  own  and  the 
Shcrardiun  collections  of  plants.  It  is  ncrdltfs  to 
fay,  that  he  vifited  Dr  Martyn,  Mr  Rand,  and  Mr 
Miller,  and  that  he  was  in  a'  more  lingular  manner 
indebted  to  the  frieudihip  of  Dr  Ifaac  Lawfon.  He 
alfo  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Mr  Peter 
CoUinfon,  wluch  was  reciprocally  increafed  by  a  mul- 

titnde. 
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litude  of  jrood  offices,  and  continued  to  the  laft  with*  men,  afforded  him  great  fatisfaetion.     He  had  in-  Unns-itt. 

out  any  diminution.  Dr  Bocrhaave  had  furni/hed  him  tended  to  have  gone  from  thence  into  Germany,  to       y  1 

with  letters  to  our  great  natural  id  Sir  Hans  Sloanc  ;  vifit  Ludwjg  and  the  celebrated  Haller,  with  whom 

but,  it  is  with  regret  that  we  mult  obferve,  they  did  he  was  in  clofe  correfpondence  ;  but  he  was  not  able 

not  procure  him  the  reception  which  the  warmth  of  to  complete  this  part  of  his  intended  route,  and  wat 

his  recommendation  itemed  to  claim.  obliged  to  return  without  this  gratification. 

One  of  the  moft  agreeable  circumftances  that  hap-       Our  author  did  uot  fail  to  avail  himfclf  of  every 

pened  to  Linazus  during  his  relidence  in  Holland,  advantage  that  accefs  to  the  federal  mufeums  of  tbit 


wofe  from  the  patronage  of  Mr  Clifford,  in  whofe 
houfe  he  lived  a  con  fide  rable  part  of  hit  time,  being 
now  as  it  were  the  child  of  fortune  :—£xivi  putrid 
triginta  fix  nummu  aveit  diver  —  are  his  own  words. 
With  Mr  Clifford,  however,  he  enjoyed  plcafurcs  and 
privileges  fcarccly  at  that  time  to  be  met  with  elfc- 
where  in  the  world;  that  of  a  garden  excellently  ftored 
with  the  finett  exotics,  and  a  library  furnilhed  with 
almolt  every  botanic  author  of  note.  How  happy  he 
found  himfelf  in  this  iituation,  thofc  only  who  have 
felt  the  fame  kind  of  ardour  can  conceive.  •  Whilft  i« 


country  afforded  him,  in  every  branch  of  natural  hi- 
ftory ;  and  the  number  and  importance  of  his  publi- 
cations, during  his  abfence  from  his  native  coun- 
try, fufficiently  demonftratc  that  fund  of  knowledge 
which  he  mull  have  imbibed  before,  and  no  lefs  terti- 
fy  hit  extraordinary  application.  Thcfe  were, 
ma  Natur*t  Fundamemta  Botaniea,  Bibliotheca  Botaniea, 
and  Genera  Plantarmn ;  the  laft  of  which  is  juftly  con- 
fidcred  as  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  works  of  this 
celebrated  author.  What  immenfc  application  had 
been  bellowed  upon  it,  the  reader  may  eafily  conceive, 
Holland,  our  author  was  recommended  by  Boerliaave    on  being  informed,  that  before  the  publication  of  the 

firft  edition  the  author  had  examined  the  chaqader* 
of  8000  flowers.    The  lall  book  of  Linnxu  ' 


to  fill  the  place,  then  vacant,  of  phyiician  to  the 
Dutch  fettlement  at  Surinam;  but  he  declined  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  been  educated  in  fo.oppofitc  a 
climate. 

Bcfides  being  favoured  with  the  particular  patro- 
nage and  friendship  of  Bocrhaavc  and  Mr  Clifford, 
as  is  above  mentioned,  our  author  had  alfo  the  plea- 
fure  of  being  contemporary  with,  and  of  reckoning 
among  the  number  of  his  friends,  many*  other  learned 
perfons  who  have  lincc  proved  ornaments  to  their  pro- 
feffion,  and  whofe  merit  has  moft  defervedly  raifed 
them  to  fame  and  honour.  Among  thefewe  may  pro- 
perly mention  Dr  John  Burman,  profeffor  of  botany 
at  Amfterdam,  whofe  name  and  family  arc  well  knowu 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  to  whom  our  author  dedi- 
cated his  Bitiiotbeea  Bvtanifa,  having  been  greatly  af- 
filed in  compiling  that  work  by  the  free  accefs  he 
had  to  that  gentleman's  excellent  library  ;  John  Fre- 
derick Gronovius  of  Lcyden,  editor  of  Clayton's  Flo- 
ra Virgtmca,  and  who  very  early  adopted  Linnseus's 
fyftem ;  Baron  Van  Swieten,  late  phyiician  to  the 
Emprefs  Queen ;  Ifaac  Lawfon,  before  mentioned, 
afterwards  one  of  the  phyiicians  to  the  Britilh  army, 
who  died  much  regretted  at  Ooftcrhout  in  the  year 
1 747,  and  from  whom  Linnxus  received  fingular  and 
very  important  civilities ;  Kramer,  fince  well  known 
for  an  excellent  treatife  on  the  docimaftic  art;  Van    expiration  of  that  te 

en,  botanic  profeffor  at  Lcyden;  Licoerkun  of  rabitibu  in  Infedir,  Oft.  3.  1739;  which  he  endeavours 
"n,  famous  for  his  Ikill  in  microfcopical  inftrumcnU    to  excite  an  attention  and  inquiry  into  the  knowledge 

of  infects,  by  difplaying  the  many  lingular  phenomena 
that  occur  in  contemplating  the  nature  of  thofe  ani- 
mals, and  by  pointing  out,  in  a  variety  of  inftances, 
their  ufefulnefs  to  mankind  in  particular,  and  to  the 
economy  of  nature  in  general. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  Linnxus  appears  to 


s  com- 

pofition,  publifbed  during  his  ftay  in  HoUand,  was 
the  Clajfrt  Planiantm,  which  is  a  copious  illuftration 
of  the  fecund  part  of  the  Fundamtnla. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1738,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  our  author  fettled  as  a  phyiician 
at  Stockholm  ;  where  he  feems  to  have  met  with  con- 
flderablc  oppofltion,  and  was  oppreffed  with  many 
difficulties  ;  but  all  of  thcfe  at  length  he  overcame,  and 
got  into  extenfivc  practice  ;  and  foon  after  his  fettle- 
ment, married  the  lady  before  fpoken  of.  By  the  in- 
tereft  of  Count  Teffin,  who  was  afterwards  his  great 
1,  and  even  procured  medals  to  be  ftruck  in  ho- 
of him,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  phyiician  to  the 
fleet,  and  a  llipend  from  the  citizens  for  giving  lec- 
y.  And  what  at  this  time  efpecially 
ourablc  to  the  advancement  of  his  cha- 
racter and  fame,  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  dtf 
playing  his  abilities,  was  the  eftabufhmeut  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  5  of  which 
Linnxus  was  conftituted  the  firft  prefident,  and  to 
which  cltablilhmcnt  the  king  granted  feveral  privi- 
leges, particularly  that  of  free  poftage  to  all  papers 
directed  to  the  fecretary.  By  the  rules  of  the  academy, 
the  prefident  held  his  place  but  three  months.  At  the 
rm,  Linnxus  made  h'nOratiode  1 


turcs 

was  hi[*hiy 


in  botar 


and  experiments.  To  theft  may  be  added  alfo  the 
names  of  Albinus  and  Gaubius,  and  of  others,  were 
it  rcqulfite  to  (how  that  our  author's  talents  had  very 
early  rendered  him  oonfpicuous,  and  gained  him  the 
regard  of  all  thofc  who  cultivated  and  patronifed  any 
branch  of  medical  fcience,  and  to  which,  doubtlefs, 

the  fingular  notice  with  which  Boerkaave  honoured    have  had  "his  eye  upon  the  botanic  and  medical  chair 


him  do  not  a  little  contribut 

Early  in  the  year  1738,  after  Linnxus  had  left 
Mr  Clifford,  and,  as  it  mould  feem,  when  be  refided 
with  Van  Royen,  he  had  a  long  and  dangerous  fit  of 
ficknefs ;  and  upon  his  recovery  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  properly  entertained  by  the  JulHeus,  at  that 
time  the  firft  botanifts  in  France.  The  opportunity 
this  gave  him  of  infpecting  the  Herbaria  of  Surian 
and  Tourncibrt,  and  thofe  of  the  above-named  gentle- 


at  Upfal,  at  this  time  occupied  by  Rudbeck,  who 
was  Far  advanced  in  life.  We  learn  indeed  that  he 
was  fo  intent  on  purfuing  and  perfecting  his  great  de- 
figns  in  the  advancement  of  his  favourite  ftudy  of  na- 
ture, that  he  had  determined,  if  he  failed  in  procuring 
the  profefforfhip  at  Upfal,  to  accept  the  offer  that 
had  been  made  to  him  by  Haller  of  filling  the  botanic 
chair  at  Gottingen.  However,  in  courfe  of  time,  he 
obtained  hit  wifh.  la  the  year  I7+I»  upon  the  re- 
signation 
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liar  an*  Agnation  of  Roberg,  he  was  constituted  joint  profcf-  From  the  time  that  Ltnnzui  and  Rofen  were  ap-  I.H>n«n» 
w  v  —  for  of  phyfic  and  phyfician  to  the  king  with  Rofen,    pointed  profeffors  at  Upfal,  it  Should  feem  that  the 


hoim  to  Upfal  in  conftqucnce  of 
our  profcd'or  wa»  deputed  by  the 


who  had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  on  the 
death  of  Rudbeck.  Thcfe  two  colleague*  agreed  to 
divide  the  medical  departments  between  them ;  and 
their  choice  was'  confirmed  by  the  univerfity.  Rofen 
took  anatomy,  phyfiulogy,  pathology,  and  the  the- 
rapeutic part  ;  Liunxus,  natural  hiftcry,  botany,  ma- 
teria medica,  the  dietetic  part,  and  the  diagnolis  mor- 
borum. 

During  the  interval  of  his  removal  from  Stock- 

thin  appointment, 
Slates  of  the  king- 
dom to  make  a  tour  to  the  islands  of  Ocland  and  Gotn- 
Lind  in  the  Baltic,  attended  by  fix  of  the  pupil*,  com- 
miflioned  to  make  fuch  inquiries  a*  might  tend  to 
improve  agriculture  and  arts  in  the  kingdom,  to 
which  the  Swedish  nation  had  for  fome  time  paid  a 
particular  attention.  The  rcfult  of  this  journey  was 
very  fuccefsful,  and  proved  fully  latisfactory  to  the 
Rates,  and  was  afterwards  communicated  to  the  pu- 
blic. On  his  return  he  entered  upon  the  profeffor- 
Ship,  and  pronounced  before  the  univerfity  his  oration 
dt  Pertgrinat'toriuta  intra  Patriam  ncctjfitct;t  October  1 7. 
1 741  ;  in  which  he  forcibly  difplays  the  ufefulnefs  of 
fuch  excurlions,  by  pointing  out  to  the  (Indents  that 
vaft  field  of  objects  which  their  country  held  out  to 
their  cultivation,  whether  in  geography,  phyfics,  mi- 
neralogy, botany,  zoology,  or  economics,  and  by  mow- 
ing the  benefit  that  mufl  accrue  to  themfelves  and  their 
country  as  rewards  to  their  diligence.  That  animated 
fpirit  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  thi*  compolition, 
renders  it  one  of  the  moil  plealing  and  instructive  of  all 
our  author's  productions. 

Linnxus  was  now  fixed  in  the  fituation  that  was 
the  bed  adapted  to  his  character,  his  taite,  aud  abili- 
ties ;  and  which  feems  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition and  centre  of  his  hopes,  Soon  after  his  eitablifh- 
ment,  he  laboured  to  get  the  academical  garden,  which 
had  been  founded  in  1657,  put  on  a  better  footing, 
and  very  foon  effected  it ;  procuring  alfo  a  houfe  to  be 
built  for  the  rcfidence  of  the  profeffor.  The  whole  had 
been  in  ruin  ever  fince  the  fire  in  1 702  t  and  at  the 
time  Linnaeus  was  appointed  profeffor  of  botany,  the 
garden  did  not  contain  above  hfty  plants  that  were  ex- 
otic. His  corrcfpondeiice  with  the  firfl  hotaniitfi  in 
Europe  foon  fupplied  him  with  great  variety.  He 
received  Indian  plants  from  Juflieu  of  Paris,  and  from 
Van  Royen  of  Leydcn  ;  European  plants  from  Haller 
and  Ludwig  ;  American  plants  from  the  late  Mr  Col- 
knfon,  Mr  CateSby,  and  others  ;  and  variety  of  annuals 
from  Dillenius :  in  Short,  how  much  the  garden  owed 
to  his  diligence  and  care  in  a  few  yearn,  may  be  fee  11  by 
the  catalogue  publi(hed  utiderthe  title  \AHartut  Upfalicrjis, 
nthtknu  Plantai  exot'uai  her  to  l/f/.iHrnJit  Aradenu*  afejt 
( Xmumo )  Ulatai  at  anno  1 742,  in  annum  J  748,  aJJitu,  JiJ- 


credit  of  that  univerfity,  as  a  fchool  of  phyfic,  had 
been  increasing:  numbers  of  Students  refcrted  thither 
from  Germany,  attracted  by  the  character  of  tliele  two 
able  men  j  and  in  Sweden  itfelf  many  yo.wg  nu  n  were 
invited  to  the  Study  of  phyfic  by  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  it  was  taught,  who  otherwife  would  have  en- 
gaged in  different  purfuitf. 

Whilft  Linnxtis  was  meditating  one  of  his  capital 
performances,  which  had  long  been  expected  and  great- 
ly withed  for,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  tedious  and 
painful  fit  of  the  gout,  which  left  him  in  a  very  weak 
and  difpirited  flate;  and,  according  to  the  intelligence 
that  his  friends  gave  of  him,  nothing  was  thought  to 
have  contributed  more  to  the  rcftoration  of  his  Spirit* 
than  the  feafonable  acquisition,  at  this  juncture,  of  a 
collection  of  rare  and  undrfcribed  plants. 

The  fame  which  oar  author  had  now  acquired  by 
his  Syjltma  Notura,  of  which  a  ftxth  edition,  mueh  en- 
larged, had  been  publilhcd  at  Stockholm  in  1 748  in 
Svo,  pp.  23 2.  with  eight  tables  explanatory  of  the 
dales  and  orders  (and  which  was  alfo  republished 
by  Gronovius  at  Ley  den',  had  brought,  as  it  were,  a 
conflux  of  every  thing  rare  and  valuable  in  every  branch 
of  nature,  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  into  Sweden. 
The  king  and  queen  of  Sweden  had  their  feparatc  col- 
lections of  rarities  5  the  former  at  Ulrickfdahl }  the 
latter,  very  rich  in  exotic  infects  and  (hells,  procured  at 
a  great  expencc,  at  the  palace  of  Drottniughulm  5  both 
of  which  our  author  was  employed  in  arranging  andde- 
fcribiug.  Befides  thefc,  the  muicum  of  the  royal  acade- 
my of  Upfal  had  been  augmented  by  a  confiderablc  do- 
nation from  the  king,  whilit  hereditary  prince,  in 
1 746  ;  by  another  from  Count  Gyllenborg  the  year  be- 
fore ;  by  a  third  from  M.  Grill,  an  opulent  citizen  of 
Stockholm. 

From  this  time  we  fee  the  .profeffor  in  a  more 
elevated  rank  and  fituation  iu  life.  His  reputation 
had  already  procured  him  honours  from  almofl  all  the 
royal  foe  ictus  in  Europe  ;  and  his  own  Sovereign, 
truly  feniible  of  his  merit,  and  greatly  ritccming 
his  character  and  abilities,  favoured  him  with  a  mark 
of  his  distinction  and  regard,  by  creating  hiin  a 
knight  of  the  polar  Star.  It  was  no  longer  /auJatur  <t 
•iljtt.  His  emoluments  kept  pace  with  his  fame  and 
honours:  his  practice  in  his  probfliou  became  lucra- 
tive ;  and  wc  Mnd  him  fi>>n  after  poffeffed  of  bin  coua- 
try-houfe  and  gardens  at  Hammarby,  about  five  miles 
from  Upfal.  He  had  moreover  received  one  of  the 
molt  flat u ring  testimonies  of  the  extent  and  magnitude 
of  1 1  is  fame  that  perhaps  was  ever  Shown  to  any  lite- 
rary character,  the  Aatr  of  the  nation  which  coifcrTed' 
it,  with  all  its  cireiunftar.res,  daly  considered'.-  This- 
was  an  invitation  to  Madrid  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
there  to  ppc&de  as  a  waturalirt,  with  the  olfer  of  s 


ferentiit  fjr.onymit,  hcHtatiaml/ut,  bo/f  itiij,  rarkrumpie  tit-    nual  penfion  for  life  of  2000  pifloles,  letters  of  nobi 


fcriptioniintt ,  mgrattam  jludtofa  juvmtutit  ;  Holm.  174E, 
8vo,  pp.  306.  tab.  3.  By  this  catalogue  it  appears,  that 
the  profeffor  had  introduced  lloo  Species,  exelufively 
•f  al  the  Swcdifh  plants  and  of  varieties;  which  latter, 
in  ordinary  gardens,  amount  not  unfreque:>tly  to  ouc- 
abird  of  die  whole  number.  The  preface  contains  a 
curious  hiftory  of  the  climate  at  Upfal,  and  the  pro- 
jrefs  of  the  fcafons  throughout  the  whole  ycau 
» 


lity,  and  the  perfect  free  excrcite  of  his  mvn  religion  : 
But,  after  the  moil  pcrftft  acknowledgments  of 
the  lingular  henour  done  him,  he  returned  for  anfwer, 
'  that  if  he  had  any  merits,  they  were  due  to  his  own 

country.' 

i  'i  the  year  1755,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Stockholm  honoured  our  profeffor  with  one  of  ide 

the  will  of  Count  Spa<  let ; 


lirit  premiums,  agreeably  to 
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who  bad  decreed  two  gold  medals,  of  ten  ducat*  value 
each,  to  be  annually  gtven  by  the  academy  to  the  au- 
thors of  fuch  papers,  in  the  preceding  year's  Stock- 
holm Act*,  as  Ihosid  be  adjudged  molt  ufeful  in  pro- 
moting agriculture  particularly,  and  all  branches  of  ru- 
ral economy.  This  medal  bore  on  one  fide  the  arma 
of  the  connt,  with  this  motto,  Superfiei  in  feienti'u  amor 
FrederUi  Spanr.  Linnstus  obtained  it  in  confequence 
of  a  paper  De  Plantii  qua  Alpivm  Suecicarum  indiums, 
magna  rei  economic*  rt  medic*  emolument/}  fieri  pojjxni  ;  and 
the  ultimate  intention  was  to  recommend  thefc  plants, 
as  adapted  to  culture  in  -Lapland.  This  paper  was 
inferted  in  the  Stockholm  Ads  for  1754,  Vol.  XV. 
Linnaeus  alfo  obtained  the  premium  centum  aureorum, 
propofed  by  the  Imperial  academy  of  fcienccs  at  Pe- 
terlburg,  for  the  beft  paper  written  to  cfUblifli  or  dis- 
prove, by  new  arguments,  the  doctrine  of  the  fexes  of 
plants.  It  was,  if  pofttble,  an  additional  glory  to  Lin- 
naeus to  have  merited  this  premium  from  the  Pcterf- 
burgh  academy  {  inafmuch  as  a  profeflbr  of  that  fo- 
cicty,  a  few  years  before,  had  with  more  than  common 
zeal,  although  with  a  futility  like  that  of  the  other 
antagonifts  of  our  author,  endeavoured  to  overturn  the 
whole  Linnaean  fyftem  of  botany,  by  attempting  to 
fhow  that  the  doctrine  of  the  fexes  of  plants  had  no 
foundation  in  nature,  and  was  unfupportcd  by  facts 
and  experiments. 

It  appear*  that  Linnaeus,  upon  the  whole,  enjoyed 
a  good  con  ft  it  ut  ion  j  but  that  he  was  fometimes  fe- 
vcrcly  afflided  with  a  hemUranic,  and  was  not  exempt- 
ed from  the  gout.  About  the  dole  of  1776,  he  was 
seised  with  an  apoplexy,  which  left  him  paralytic;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  he  fuffered  another 
Aroke,  which  very  much  impaired  his  mental  powers. 
But  the  difcafc  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  more  im- 
mediate caufe  of  his  death,  was  aa  ulceration  of  the 
urinary  bladder;  of  which,  after  a  tedious  indifpolition, 
he  died,  January  1 1.  1778,  in  the  7 ill  year  of  his  age. 
—His  principal  other  works,  befide  thofe  already  men- 
tioned, are,  The  Iter  Oelandicum  et  Godandumm,  Iter 
Scamcum,  Flora  Sueeha,  Fauna  Sveeka,  Materia  Me- 
dua,  Philofopbia  Botamca,  Genera  Alorborum,  different 
papers  in  the  Ada  U/>/aiu-nJia,  and  the  Amanitatet  Aca- 
demic* The  laft  of  this  great  man's  t readies  was  the 
Mantiffa  Altera,  publifhcd  in  1771;  but  before  his 
death  he  had  finiibed  the  greatcft  part  of  the  Mtmtiffa 
Teriia,  afterwards  completed  and  publilhcd  by  his 
fon. 

To  the  lovers  of  fcience  it  will  not  appear  ftrnnge, 
nor  will  it  be  unpleafant  to  hear,  that  uncommon  rc- 
fpect  was  fttown  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man.  We 
are  told,  that  "  on  his  death  a  general  mourning  took 
place  at  Upfal,  and  that  his  funeral  proceflion  was  at-t 
rended  by  the  whole  univcrfity,  as  well  profefibrs  as 
ftudents,  and  the  pall  fupported  by  fixtceii  doctors  of 
phyfic,  all  of  whom  had  been  his  pupils."  The  king 
of  Sweden,  after  the  death  of  Linnxus,  ordered  a  me- 
dal to  be  itruck,  of  which  one  fide  exhibits  Linnarus's 


buft  and  name,  and  the  other  Cybclc,  in  a  dejected  at- 
titude, holding  in  her  left  hand  a  key,  and  furrounded 
with  animals  and  growing  plants ;  with  thi*  legend, 
Deam  luBui  angit  amijji ;  and  beneath,  Paft  obitum  Up- 
fafut,  die  %.  Jan.  m.dcc.lxxviii.  Rege  jubentc. — The 
feme  generous  monarch  not  only  honoured  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  with  hit  prefcnee  when  Linajeus'a 
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commemoration  was  held  at  Stockholm,  but,  as  a  ftiH  Linn* us. 
Inciter  tribute,  in  hisfpeech  from  the  throne  to  the  af- 
ferably  of  the  ftates,  he  lamented  Sweden's  lofs  by  his 
death.  Nor  was  Linnaeus  honoured  only  in  his  own 
country.  The  kite  worthy  profeflbr  of  botany  at 
Edinburgh,  Dr  Hope,  not  only  pronounced  an  eulo- 
gium  in  honour  of  him  before  his  ftudents  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  lectures  in  the  fpring  1778,  but  alio  laid 
the  foundation-ftone  of  a  monument  (which  he  after* 
wards  erected)  to  his  memory,  in  the  botanic  garden 
there  ;  which,  while  it  perpetuates  the  name  and  me- 
rits of  Linn* us,  will  do  honour  to  the  founder,  and,  it 
may  be  hoped,  prove  the  means  of  railing  an  emula- 
tion favourable  to  that  fcience  which  tlus  illuftriotis 
Swede  fo  highly  dignified  and  improved. 

As  to  the  private  and  perfonal  character  of  this  il- 
laftrious  phtlofophcr  :  His  ftaturc  was  diminutive  and 
puny ;  his  head  large,  and  its  hinder  part  very  high ; 
his  look  was  ardent,  piercing,  and  apt  to  daunt  the 
beholder ;  his  car  not  fenfible  to  mufic ;  his  temper 
quick,  but  eafily  appeafed. 

Nature  had,  in  an  eminent 'manner,  been  liberal  in 
the  endowments  of  his  mind.  He  feems  to  have  been 
poueffed  of  a  lively  imagination,  corrected  however  by 
a  ftrong  judgment,  and  guided  by  the  laws  of  fyftem. 
Add  to  tbefe,  the  mofl  retentive  memory,  an  unremit- 
ting induftry,  and  the  greatcft  perfeverance  in  all  his 
purfuits;  as  is  evident  from  that  continued  vigour  with 
which  he  profecuted  the  defign,  that  he  appears  to  have 
formed  fo  early  in  life,  of  totally  reforming  and  fa- 
bricating anew  the  whole  fcience  of  natural  hiftory  ; 
and  this  fabric  he  raifed,  and  gave  to  it  a  degree  of 
perfection  unknown  before ,  and  had  moreover  the  un- 
common felicity  of  living  to  fee  his  own  ftruAurc  rife 
above  all  others,  notwithstanding  every  difencouragc- 
mcnt  its  author  at  firft  laboured  under,  and  the  oppo- 
fition  it  afterwards  met  with.  Neither  has  any  writer 
more  cautioufly  avoided  that  common  error  of  building 
his  own  fame  on  the  ruin  of  another  man's.  He  every 
where  acknowledged  the  fcveral  merits  of  each  author's 
fyftem;  and  no  man  appears  to  have  been  more  fenfible 
of  the  partial  defects  of  bin  own.  Thofe  anomalies 
which  had  principally  been  the  objects  of  criticifm,  he 
well  knew  every  artificial  arrangement  muft  abound 
with  5  and  having  laid  it  down  as  a  firm  maxim,  that 
every  fyftem  mull  finally  reft  on  its  intrinfic  merit,  he 
willingly  commits  his  own  to  the  judgment  of  poftc- 
rity.  Perhaps  there  is  no  circumftance  of  Liunseus's 
life  which  Ihows  him  in  a  more  dignified  light  than  hi'i 
conduct  towards  his  opponents.  JJila vowing  contro- 
vcrfy,  and  juftly  confidcring  it  as  an  unimportant  and 
fruitlcfs  facrifice  of  time,  he  never  replied  to  any,  nu- 
merous as  they  were  at  one  feafon. 

To  all  who  fee  the  aid  this  extraordinary  man  has 
brought  to  natural  fcience,  his  talents  mull  appear  in  a 
very  illuftrious  point  of  view  ;  but  more  tTpvcially  to 
thofe  who,  from  liinilarity  of  taflc,  are  qualified  to  fee 
more  dillinctly  the  vail  extent  of  his  original  defign, 
the  greatnefs  of  hi*  labour,  and  the  elaborate  execution 
he  has  given  to  the  whole.  He  had  a  happy  com- 
mand of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  is  alone  the  language 
of  fcience  ;  and  no  man  ever  applied  it  more  fuccefs- 
fully  to  hi*  purpofes,  or  gave  to  description  fuch  co- 
pioufnefs,  united  with  that  prccifion  and  concifenef* 
which  fo  eminently  charactcrifc  hit  writings. 

The 
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The  ardour  of  Lmnaem's  inrlinatfont  to tbr  dudy  of 
feature,  from  hit  eaitieft  yean,  and  that  uncommon  ap- 
plication which  he  bellowed  upon  it,  gave  him  a  moll 
compreheufive  view  both  of  its  plcafures  and  tifefulncfs, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  opened  to  him  a  wide  held 
hitherto  but  little  cultivated,  cfpccially  in  hi*  own 
•country.  Hence  he  was  early  led  to  regret,  that  the 
ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  at  a  public  inllitution,  had 
net  made  its  war  into  the  nniverfities ;  in  many  of 
which,  logical  dilputations  and  metaphyseal  theories 
had  too  long  prevailed,  to  the  exclufion  of  more  ufeful 
feience.  -Availing  himfelf  therefore  of  the  advantages 
'which  he  derived  from  a  large  (hare  of  eloquence,  and 
an  animated  (lyle,  he  never  foiled  to  difplay,  in  a  lively 
and  cbnvincing  manner,  the  relation  this  lludy  hath 
to  the  public  good;  to  incite  the  great  to  countenance 
and  proteft  it ;  to  encourage  and  allure  youth  into 
its  purfuits,  by  opening  its  manifold  fourccs  of  pleafurc 
to  their  view,  and  (bowing  them  Itow  greatly  this  agree- 
able employment  would  add,  in  a  variety  of  inftances 
>M>th  to  their  comfort  and  emolument.  His  exteufive 
«it«  of  natural  hiftory,  as  connected  with  aimed  ail 
the  arts  of  life,  did  not  allow  him  to  confine  thefe  mo- 
tives and  incitements  to  thofe  only  who  were  defigned 
'for  the  practice  of  phyfic.  He  alio  laboured  to  infpire 
the  great  and  opulent  with  a  tafte  for  this  ftudy  ;  and 
w  idled  particularly  tbat  fuch  as  were  devoted  to  an  ec- 
defiadic  life  mould  (hare  a  portion  of  natural  Ccicncc  ; 
not  only  as  a  means  of  fweetcning  their  rural  fituation, 
confined,  as  many  are,  perpetually  to  a  country  refi- 
dence,  but  as  what  would  almolt  inevitably  lead,  in  a 
varietv  of  inftances  to  difcoverics  which  only  fuch  fi- 
tuation* could  give  rife  to,  and  which  the  learned  in 
great  cities  could  have  no  opportunities  to  make.  Not 
to  add,  that  the  mutual  communication  and  enlarge- 
ment of  this  kind  of  knowledge  among  people  of  equal 
rank  in  a  country  fituation,  muft  prove  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  bonds  of  union  and  fricndfliip,  and  contri- 
bute, in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  ufual  perilh- 
ing  amufement*  of  the  age,  to  the  pleafuresand  advan- 
tage of  fociety. 

Linnxus  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  hi*  o\vn  labour 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  Natural  hiftory  raifed  it- 
fclf  in  Sweden,  under  his  culture,  to  a  Hate  of  per- 
fection unknown  elfewhere  ;  and  was  from  thence  dif- 
feminated  through  all  Europe.  His  pupils  difperfed 
themfclves  all  over  the  globe;  and,  with  their  mailer's 
fame,  extended  both  feience  and  their  own.  More 
than  this  he  lived  to  fee  the  fovcrcigns  of  Europe 
cllablifti  fcveral  public  indentions  in  favour  of  this 
ftudy  ;  and  even  profefformip*  rftablifhtd  in  divers 
univcrfitie*  for  the  fame  purpofe,  which  do  honour  to 
their  founders  and  patrons  and  which  have  excited  a 
vmofitv  for  the  feience,  and  a  fenfe  of  its  worth,  that 
cannot  fail  to  farther  its  progrefs  ami  in  time  rai'V  it 
to  that  rank  which  it  is  intitled  to  hold  among  the 
pufuit*  of  nvankind. 

LINNET,  in  ornithology.  Sec  Eaisr.u  t.*.—  It 
it  remarkable  of  this  bird,  that  when  it  builds  in 
hedges  and  when  in  furso-bufties  on  heaths  in  both 
whirl*  place?  the  nefts  are  veiy  common,  they  am 
u.ndc  of  very-difTcmit  matt  rials.  When  tin  y  build  in 
hedges  »'UT  tmi  lender  filament*  of  the  roots  of 
trees  and  the  down  of  fcafhets  and  thiflles;  but  when 
they  bnild  on  heaths  they  ufemofs  principally  fori  he 
outer  part,  finilhing  it  within  wkhfucirthings    the  place 

Vol.  X.  fart  I. 
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will  afford.  Thefe  birds  will  have  young  one*  three  or  Lrofred 
four  times  a-year,  efpecially  if  they  arc  taken  away  be-  .  ') 
fore  they  are  able  to  leave  the  nefts.  I.intf?nt:t». 

When  linnets  arc  to  be  taught  to  whittle  tunes,  or  '  " 
to  imitate  the  notes  of  any  other  bird,  they  muft  be 
taken  from  the  old  one  when  they  arc  not  above  four 
day's  old;  for  at  this  time  they  have  no  idea  of  the 
note  of  the  old  ones  and  will  be  readily  taught  to 
modulate  their  voice  like  anv  thing  that  is  mod  fami- 
liar to  their  ears  and  within  the  compafa  of  their 
throats.  More  care  is  required  in  feeding  them  when 
taken  thus  young,  than  when  they  arc  left  in  the  neft 
till  nearly  fledged ;  but  they  will  be  reared  very  well 
upon  a  food  half  bread  and  half  rapefeed  boiled  and 
bruifed  :  this  muft  be  given  them  fcveral  times  a-day. 
It  muft  be  made  fre(h  every  day,  and  given  them  fu'f- 
ficiently  moid,  but  not  in  the  extreme.  If  it  be  in  the 
leaft  four,  it  gripes  and  kills  them ;  and  if  too  did", 

it  is  as  mifchicvous  by  binding  them  up.  They  muft 

be  hung  up  as  foon  as  taken  from  the  neft,  under  the 
bird  whofc  note  they  are  intended  to  learn  ;  or,  if  they 
arc  to  be  taught  to  whiAle  tunes,  it  muft  be  done  by 
giving  them  leffons  at  the  time  of  feeding ;  for  they 
will  profit  more,  while  young,  in  a  few  days,  than  in 
a  lung  time  afterwards  *"d  will  take  in  the  whole  me- 
thod of  their  notes  licfore  they  are  able  to  crack  hard 
feeds.  Some  have  attempted  to  learn  them  to  fpeak 
in  the  manner  of  the  parrot  or  other  birds  j  and  they 
will  arrive  at  fomc  fort  of  perfection  in  it,  with  great 
pains. 

UNSEED,  the  feed  of  the  plant  linum.— Lin- 
feed  deeped  and  bruifed  in  water  gives  it  very  foon  a 
thick  mucilaginous  nature,  and  communicates  much  of 
its  emollient  virtue  to  it.    See  Linum. 

LINT.   See  Flax,  Liken,  and  Linum. 

Limt,  in  forgery,  is  the  fcrapings  of  fine  linen, 
ufed  by  furgeona  in  drefling  wounds.  It  is  made  in- 
to various  forms,  which  acquire  different  names  accor- 
ding to  the  difference  of  their  figures.— Lint  made 
up  in  an  oval  or  orbicular  form  is  called  a  pledgit ;  if  in 
a  cylindrical  form,  or  in  Ihape  of  a  date,  or  olive-done, 
it  is  called  a  ihffi!. 

Thefe  different  forms  of  lint  are  required  for  many 
purpofes  ;  as  I.  To  flop  blood  in  fred*  wounds,  by  fill- 
ing them  up  with  dry  lint  before  the  application  of  a. 
bandage :  though,  if  feraped  lint  be  not  at  hand,  a 
piece  of  fine  linen  may  be  torn  into  fmall  rags,  and  ap- 
plied in  the  fame  manner.  In  very  large  hemorrhages 
the  lint  or  rags  fhould  be  firft  dipped  in  fomc  ftyptic 
liquor,  as  alcohol,  or  oil  of  turpentine ;  or  fprinkled 
with  fome  ilyptic  powder.  2.  To  agglutinate  or  heal 
wounds  ;  to  which  end  lint  in  very  fcrviccablc,  if  fpread 
with  fomc  digeftive  ointment,  halfara,  or  vulnerary 
liquor.  3.  In  drying  up  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  for- 
warding the  formation  of  a  cicatrix.  4.  In  keeping 
the  lip*  of  wounds  at  a  proper  diilancc,  that  they 
may  not  haftily  unite  before  the  bottom  is  well  di- 
gerted  and  healed.  5.  They  arc  highly  ncceffary  to 
picferve  wounds  from  the  injuries  of  the  air.  Sur- 
geons of  formcf  ages  formed  compredes  of  fpongc, 
wool,  feathers,  or  cotton  ;  linen  being  fcarce  :  but 
lint  i<  far  preferable  to  all  thefe,  and  is  at  prefent  uni- 
vetfally  ufed. 

L1NTERNUM,  orLiTtuVM,  (anc.gcog.),  a  ci- 
ty of  Campania,  lituatcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clanius 
which  is  aito  called  Liturnns,  bttween  Cumr  ami 
M  Vol. 
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Vulturnum.   It  received  3  Roman  colony  at  the  Came    tured  the  lint  or  Aax  for  making  all  forts  of  linen-  Linn* 
time  with  Putcoli  and  Vulturnum  ;  was  improved  and    cloth  ;  from  the  rags  of  the  linen  i»  made  paper ;  and  II 
enlarged  by  Auguftua;  afterwards  forfeited  its  ri„'ht   from  the  feeds  is  cxprcfTed  tbe  lintfeed  oil  fo  ufeful  in-  Liourj. 
of  colony  !hip,  and  became  a  prefecture.    Hither  Sci-    painting  and  other  trades.     The  feed*  thcmfelves  are  - 
pio  Africans  the  Elder  retired  fmrn  the  mean  envy    eileerr.cd  an  excellent  emollient  and  anodyne  :  they  arc 
of  his  ungrateful  countrymen  ;  and  here  he  died,  and    ufed  externally  in  cataplafms,  toafluage  the  paj'n  of  in- 
was  buried:  though  this  lait  is  uncertain,  he  having  a    fiumcd  tumors:  internally,  a  flight  iiifufu>n  cf  lin- 
monument  both  here  and  at  Rome.    No  vcftijre  of   feed,  by  way  of  tea,  is  recommended  in  courhs  as  an 
the  place  now  remains.  excellent  pectoral,  and  of  great  fervice  in  pleurifies, 

LINTSTOCK,  in  military  affairs,  a  wooden  ftaff  nephritic  complaints,  and  fuppreffions  of  urine.  The 
about  three  feet  long,  having  a  fharp  point  in  one  virtue  of  the  third  fpecies  is  exprefTcd  in  its  title  :  an 
end  and  a  fort  of  fork  or  crotch  on  the  other;  the  infufion  in  water  or  whey  of  a  handful  of  the  frefh 
latter  of  which  fcrvei  to  contain  u  lighted  match,  and  leaves,  or  a  dram  of  them  in  fubilance  when  dried,  are 
by  the  former  the  liutflock  is  occafionaliy  (luck  in  the  faid  to  purge  without  inconvenience, 
ground,  or  in  the  deck  of  a  fhip  during  an  engage-  LINUS,  in  clafTtcal  hiltory,  a  native  of  Colchis, 
mcnt.  It  is  very  frequently  ufed  in  fmall  vcffcbj,  cotemporary  with  Orpheus,  and  one  of  the  raoft  an- 
where  there  is  commonly  one  lixed  between  every  two  ctcnt  poets  and  muficians  of  Greece.  It  i*  impoffible, 
guns,  by  which  the  match  is  always  kept  dry,  and  at  this  diflauce  of  time,  to  difeover  whether  Linus 
ready  for  firing.  was  the  difciple  of  Orpheus,  or  Orpheus  of  Linus. 

LINTZ,  a  very  handfome  town  of  Germany,  and  The  majority,  however,  iecm  to  decide  this  quell  ion 
capital  of  Upper  Auflria,  with  two  fortified  caftlcs ;  in  favour  of  Linus.  According  to  arbhbifhop  Ufhcr, 
the  one  upnn  a  hill,  the  other  below  it.    Here  is  a    he,  flourished  about  1280  B.C.  and  he  is  mentioned  by 

Eufcbius  among  the  poets  who  wrote  before  the  time 
of  Mofes.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  from  Diony  fius  of 
Mitylcnc  the  hiflorian,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Ci- 
cero', that  Linus  was  the  firfl  among  the  Greeks  who  in- 
vented vcrfes  and  mufic,  as  Cadmus  firll  taught  <hem 
the  ufc  of  letters.  The  fame  writer  likewife  attributes 
to  him  an  account  of  die  exploits  of  the  firft  Bac- 
chus, and  a  treatifc  upon  Greek  mythology,  written 
in  Pclafgian  characters,  which  were  alfo  thofe  ufed  by 
Orpheus,  and  by  Pronapidcs  the  preceptor  of  Homer. 


hall  in  which  the  Hates  afTtmble,  a  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  a  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  feveral 
other  articles.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1741, 
but  the  Auftrians  retook  it  in  the  following  year.  E. 
Long.  14.  33.  N.  Lat.  48. 16. 

Lintz,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Cologne,  fubjcci  to 
that  elector.  It  is  fcatcd  on  the  river  Rhine,  in  E. 
Long.  7.  1.  N.  Lat.  50.  31. 

LINUM,  r  lax  ;  a  genus  of  the  pentagynia  order, 


belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  Diodorus  fays  that  he  added  the  firing  iicbanoi  to  the 

the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  14th  order,  Mercurian  lyre  ;  and  afcribes  to  him  the  invention  of 

Gruinalri.   The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  petals  arc  rhimc  and  melody  ;  which  Suidas,  who  regards  him 

five,  the  capfulc  is  quinqucvalved  and  dcccmlocular ;  as  the  molt  ancient  of  lyric  poets,  confirms.  Mr 

and  the  feeds  are  folitary.  Marpurg  tell  us,  that  Linus  invented  cat-gut  It  rings 

Specitt-     1.  The  ufitatiffimum,  or  common  annual  for  the  ufc  of  the  lyre,  which,  before  his  time,  waa 

flax,  hath  a  taper  fibrous  root ;  upright,  flcnder,  un-  only  fining  with  thongs  of  leather,  or  with  different 

branched  ftalks,  two  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  garnifhed  threads  of  flax  flrung  together.    He  is  faid  by  many 

v  illi  narrow,   fpear-fhaped,   alternate  grey-coloured  writers  to  have  had  feveral  difciplcs  of  great  renown  ; 


leave* ;  and  the  (talks  divided 
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jtUalks  at  top,  among  whom  were  Hercules,  Thamyris,  and,  accord- 
terminated  by  fmall  blue  crenated  flowers  in  June  and  ing  to  fomc,  Orpheus — Hercukrs,  fays  Diodorus,  in 
July  ;  fueeecded  by  large  round  capfides  of  ten  cells,  learning  from  Linus  to  play  upon  the  lyre,  being  ex. 
containing  each  one  feed.    2.  The  perennc,  or  peren-  tremely  dull  and  obllinate,  provoked  his  mailer  to 
nial  Siberian  flax,  hath  a  fibrous  perennial  root,  fend-  flrike  him  ;  which  fo  enraged  the  young  hero,  that, 
ing  up  feveral  upright,  ftrong,  annual  tlalks,  branch-  inflantly  feixing  the  lyre  of  the  muGcian,  he  beat  out 
ing  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  garnifhed  with  fmall  nar-  his  brains  with  his  own  inftrumcnt. 
row,  fpcar-fhaped,  alternate  leaves  of  a  dark  green  co-  LION,  in  noology.    See  Fklis. 
lour;  and  terminated  by  umbellate  chillers  of  large  blue  LIONCELLES,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  for  fc- 
flowcrs  in  June,  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  autumn.  3.  The  vcral  lions  borne  in  the  fame  coat  of  arms, 
catharticum,  or  purging  flax,  with  leaves  oppofiteaud  LIOTARD,  called  the  Turk,  an  eminent  painter, 
lanceolate;  the  Item  bifurcated,  and  the  corollx  acute,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1702,  and  by  his  father  was 
This  is,  a  very  fmall  plant,  not  above  four  or  five  inches  defigned  for  a  merchant  ;  but,  by  the  perfuaGon  of  his 
high  ;  found  wild  upon  chalky  hills  and  in  dry  plea-  friends,  who  ubferved  the  genius  of  the  young  man,  he 
fure-grouuds.    There  are  18  other  fpecies.  was  permitted  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the  ait  of  p.iinting. 

Culture.    The  firfl  fpecies  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  He  went  to  Paris  in  1 725,  and  in  1738  accompanied 

according  to  the  directions  given  under  the  article  the  marquis  dc  Puificux  to  Rome,  who  was  going  am- 

Fi.ax.   The  fecond  fort  is  raifed  from  feed  in  a  bed  baffador  to  Naples.    At  Rome  he  was  taken  notice 

or  border  of  common  garden-earth,  in  fhallow  drills  of  by  the  earls  of  Sandwich  and  Bcfborough,  then  lord 

fix  inches  afunder ;  and  when  the  plants  arc  two  or  Duncannon,  who  engaged  Liotard  to  go  with  them 

three  inches  high,  thin  them  to  tbe  fame  di fiance ;  on  a  voyage  to  Conftantinople.   There  he  became  ac- 
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and  in  autumn  plant  them  out  where  they  are  wanted,  quainted  with  the  late  Lord  Edg 

Ufrt.   The  firll  fpecies  may  juftly  be  looked  upon  rard  Fawkener,  our  ambalTador,  who  perfuaded  him 

as  one  of  the  molt  valuable  of  the  whole  vegetable  to  come  to  England,  where  he  flaid  two  years.  In 

kiPgdom;  a*  from  the  bark  of  its  flalks  is  manuiao  bis  journey  to  the  Levant  be  hod- adopted  the  eaflem. 
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habit,  and  wore  it  here  with  a  very  long  beard.  It 
contributed  much  to  the  portraits  of  himfclf,  and  Tome 
thought  to  draw  cuftomera }  but  he  was  really  a  paint- 
er  of  uncommon  merit.  After  his  return  to  the  con- 
tincnt,  he  married  a  young  wife,  and  facrificcd  his  beard 
to  Hymen.  He  came  again  to  England  in  17721  and 
brought  a  collection  of  pictures  of  different  maftcrs, 
which  he  fold  by  auction,  and  fomc.  pieces  of  glafs 
painted  by  hiiofelf,  with  furprifing  effect  of  light  and 
(hade,  but  a  mere  curiofity,  ai  it  was  neceffary  to 
darken  the  room  before  tiny  could  be  feen  to  advan- 
tage ;  he  affixed,  too,  as  ufual,  extravagant  prices  to 
them.  He  flaid  here  about  two  years,  as  in  his  former 
journey.  He  has  engraved  fomc  Turkilh  portraits, 
one  of  the  emprefs  queen  and  the  eldcft  arch-duchefs 
in  Turkifh  habits,  and  the  heads  of  the  emperor  and 
emprefs.  He  painted  admirably  Well  in  miniature} 
and  finely  in  enamel,  though  he  feldoin  practifed  it. 
But  he  is  belt  known  by  his  works  in  crayons.  His 
likcncffes  were  as  exact  as  poflible,  and  too  like  to 
plcafe  thofe  who  fat  to  him  ;  thus  he  had  great  bull* 
nefs  the  firft  year,  and  very  little  the  fecond.  Devoid 
of  imagination,  and  one  would  think  of  memory,  he 
could  render  nothing  but  what  he  faw  before  his  eyes. 
Freckles,  marks  of  the  f mall-pox,  every  thing  found  its 
place  ;  not  fo  much  from  fidelity,  as  becaufe  he  could 
nut  conceive  the  abfrnce  of  any  thing  that  appeared 
to  him.  Truth  prevailed  in  all  his  works,  grace  in 
very  few  or  none.  Nor  was  there  any  cafe  in  his 
out-line  ;  but  the  Aiffncfs  of  a  buft  in  all  his  por- 
traits. IVJpok. 

LIP,  in  anatomy.    See  there,  n°  lot. 

ffart-l.ip,  a  diforder  in  which  the  upper  lip  is  in  a 
manner  flit  or  divided,  fo  as  to  refcmblc  the  upper 
hp  of  a  hare,  whence  the  name.    See  Surgery. 

L1PARA  (anc.  geog.),  the  principal  of  the 
iflands  called  JEol'ui,  lit ua ted  between  Sicily  and  Italy, 
with  a  cognominal  town,  fo  powerful  as  to  have  \ 
fleet,  and  the  other  iflands  in  fubjection  to  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  was  famous  for  excel- 
lent harbours  and  mcdicin.il  waters.  He  informs  ut 
alf»,  that  it  fuddcnly  emerged  from  the  fca  about  the 
tine  of  Hannibal's  death.  The  name  is  Punic,  ac- 
ccrdinjj  to  Bochart :  and  given  it,  becaufe,  being  a 
volcano,  it  flionc  in  the  night.  It  is  now  called  Li- 
ter/, and  gives  name  to  nine  others  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  viz.  Stromboli,  Pare,  Jlotto,  Panaria,  Saline, 
Volcano,  Fetiicufa,  Alicor,  and  Uftica.  Thcfc  arc 
called,  in  general,  the  Upari  IjlanAi.  Some  of  thcfc 
are  active"  volcanoes  at  prefent,  though  Lipari  is  not. 
It  is  about  15  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  abounds  in 
corn,  figs,  and  grapes;  bitumen,  fulphur,  alum,  and 
mineral  watc-s. 

LIPARI,  an  ancient  and  very  flrong  town,  and 
capital  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  in-  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  was  ruined  by 
Barbarofia  in  154+,  who  carried  auay  all  the  in- 
habitants into  flavcry,  and  demolifhcd  the  place  ;  but 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Charles  V.  E.  Long.  1 50.  N.  I  .at.' 

38«  IS- 

Ltptnrt,  properly,  is  the  general  name  of  a  duller  of 
iflands.  Thefe,  according  to  Mr  Houel,  are  principally 
ten  in  number,  the  re tt  being  only  uninhabitable  roti.s 
of  narrow  extent.  The  large tl  and  the  moll  populous  of 
them,  that  above-mentioned,  communicate*  it.  name  to 
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the  reft.  VoUtwa  is  a  defert  but  habitable  ifland,  ly- 
ing fouth  from  the  large  ifland  of  Lipari.  Safinn, ' 
which  lies  weft-north-weft  from  the  fame  ifland  ; 
ftcudi,  nearly  in  the  fame  direction,  but  twenty  milea 
farther  diftant ;  and  AtuuS,  ten  miles  fonth-weft  of 
Fclicudi  ;  are  inhabited.  Pannari  is  cad  of  Lipari,  the 
famous  StrtmioS  north -call,  and- both  of  them  arc  inha- 
bited. The  reft  are  in  a  defart  flatc  ;  fiich  as  Banihzzo, 
which  was  formerly  inhabited ;  Attalo,  which  might 
be  inhabited;  and  L'ExambLwta,  on  which  fomc  re- 
mains of  ancient  dwellings  arc  itill  to  be  found. 
& EfcaHtra  it  nothing  but  a  bare  rock. 

The  Ftrmkoii,  a  word  fignifyiilg  anis,  are  a  chain  of 
final]  black  cliffs  which  run  to  the  north-call  of  I. -pa- 
ri, till  within  a  little  way  of  Exambianca  and  Efcancra, 
riling  more  or  lefs  above  the  water,  according  as  the 
fca  is  more  or  lefs  agitated. 

Ancient  authors  arc  not  agreed  with  refpect  to  the 
number  of  the  Lipari  iflands.  Few  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  are  mentioned  appear  to  have  fecn  them  :  and  in 
places  fuch  as  thefe,  where  fubtcrraneous  fires  buril 
open  the  earth  and  raife  the  ocean  from  its  bed,  ter- 
rible changes  muft  fomctimcs  take  place.  J'okantlu 
and  Volcano  were  once  fcparated  by  a  ftraight  fe  as  to 
form  two  iflands.  The  lava  and  allies  have  filled  up 
the  intervening  ftrait  ;  and  they  are  now  united  into 
one  ifland,  and  have  by  this  change  become  much 
more  habitable. 

The  caftle  of  Lipari  (land*  on  a  "rock  on  the  call 
quarter  of  the  ifland.  The  way  to  it  from  the  city 
leads  up  a  gentle  declivity.  There  are  feveral  roads 
to  it.  This  cattle  makes  a  part  of  the  city  j  and  on 
the  fummit  of  the  rock  is  the  citadel,  in  which  the 
governor  and  the  garrifon  rcfides.     The  cathedral 
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llands  in  the  fame  lituati 


Hire  the  ancients,  in 


conformity  to  their  ufual  practice,  hid  built  the  tem- 
ple of  a  tutelary  god.  This  citadel  commands  the 
whole  city  t  and  it  is  acceflible  only  at  one  place. 
Were  an  hoilile  force  to  make  adefcent  on  the  illand, 
the  inhabitants  might  retreat  hither,  and  Ik  fecire  a- 
gainft  all  Lut  the  attacks  of  famine. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  had  alfo  fortified  this  place. 
Coiifidcrahlv  porti«ns  0/  the  ancient  walls  are  ltill 
Handing  in  different  place1;,  particular!?  towards  the 
fouth  :  their  itru>  tnrc  i&  (Srtcian  ;  and  the  ft  ones  arc 
exceedingly  large,  n.tJ  very  well  cat.  The  layers  aic 
three  feet  high,  wluch  Ihows  them  to  have  been  raifed 
in  fomc  very  remote  period.  Thcfc  remains  are  fur- 
rounded  with  modern  buildingi.  The  remains  of  walls, 
which  arc  Hill  to  be  feen  here,  ha.*  belongLd  not  only 
to  temples,  but  to  all  the  different  foits  of  buildings 
which  the  ancients  11  fed  t  >  erect.  The  vault1.,  which 
are  in  a  better  Hate  of  prellrvalion  than  any  of  the 
other  purls  of  thefe  monuments  are  now  converted  to 
the-purpofes  of  a  prifon. 

\n  the  eitv  of  Lipari  there  are  convents  of  monks 
of  two  dititrt -it  ortfess ;  but  there  are  no  convents  for 
women,  that  m  to  lay,  110  cLiliers  in  which  women  arc 
cimiiaed  ;  thofe,  however,  whole  heads  and  hearts 
move  them  tu  tmhrac^  a  llatc  of  pio.is  celibacy,  arc  at 
libcity  to  engage  in  a  mouaftie  life,  with  the  concur* 
fence  of  their  confr  iTor*.  Tin  y  pl't  on  the  fac  el  ha. 
bit,  and  vow  perpetual  virfn.itv,  l.ut  continue  to  ]ivi 
with  their  father  and  mortnr,  ;n  >l  n.i\  in  fi  eief  -  like 
oilier  -Aome.;.    The  vow         the  habit  nn;  enlarge 
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Lipsrn  their  liberty.  This  cuAom  will,  no  doubt,  M.  Houel 
'  obferves,  appear  very  ftrangc  to  a  Frenchwoman  ;  but 
tins  was  the  way  in  which  the  virgins  of  the  primitive 
church  lived.  The  idea  of  (hutting  them  up  together 
did  not  occur  till  the  fifth  century.  The  life  of  thefe 
religious  ladies  is  lefs  gloomy  than  that  which  thofe  un- 
der the  fame  vows  lead  in  other  countries.  They  wear 
cloaths  of  particular  colours,  according  as  they  belong 
to  tlits  or  that  order.  Their  drefs  gives  them  a  ri^ht  to 
frequent  the  churches  at  any  hours  ;  and  the  voice  of 
cenfure,  which  takes  particular  pleafure  in  directing 
her  attacks  again!*  pious  ladies,  goes  fo  far  as  to  affevt, 
that  fomc  young  women  aflfumc  the  habit  with  no 
other  views  but  that  they  may  enjoy  greater  free- 
dom. 

In  this  ifland  oxen  of  a  remarkably  beautiful  fpecics 
arc  employed  in  ploughing  the  ground.  The  ancient 
plough  is  ftill  in  ufe  here.  The  mode  of  agriculture 
practifed  here  is  very  expeditious.  Oue  man  traces 
a  furrow,  and  another  follows  to  fow  in  it  grain  and 
pulfc.  The  ploughman,  in  cutting  the  next  furrow, 
tovers  up  that  in  whiclr  the  feed  has  been  fown  :  and 
thus  the  fitld  is  both  ploughed  and  fown  at  once.  Na- 
ture fcemt  to  be  here  uncommonly  rigorous  and  fer- 
tile. Vegetation  is  here  more  luxuriant,  and  animals 
gayer  and  more  healthful,  than  almoft  any  where  clfe. 

Near  the  city  of  Lipari,  the  traveller  enters  deep 
aamiw  roads,  of  a  very  lingular  appearance.  The 
,  whole  ifland  is  nothing  but  an  affcmblage  of  moun- 
tains, aft  of  them  confiding  of  afhesor  lava  difcharged 
from  the  depths  of  the  volcano  by  which  it  was.  at 
irft  produced.  The  particles  of  this  puzsolana,  or 
afhes,  are  not  very  hard  f  the  action  of  the  rain-water 
has  accordingly  cut  out  trenches  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  tlicfc  trenches  being  perhaps  lefs  uneven 
than  the  reft:  of  the  furface,  have  of  confequence  been 
ufed  as  roads  by  the  inhabitants,  and  have  been  ren- 
dered much  deeper  by  being  worn  for  fo  many  ages 
by  the  feet  of  men  and  other  animals.  Thefe  roads 
are  mure  than  Ave  or  fix  fathoms  deep,  and  not  more 
than  feven  or  eight  feet  wide.  They  are  very  crooked, 
and  have  echoes  in  feverat  places.  You  would  think 
that  you  were  walking  through  narrow  ftrccts  with- 
out doors  or  windows.  Their  depth  and  windings 
Jhclter  the  traveller  from  the  fun  while  he  is  palling 
hrough  them  ;  and  he  finds  them  delicioufly  cool. 

The  firlt  volcanic  eruption  in  the  Lipari  iflands, 
mentioned  in  hiilory,  is  tliat  of  which  Callias  takes  no- 
tice of  in  his  hiilory  of  the  wars  in  Sicily.  Callias  was 
contemporary  with  Agathoclcs.  That  eruption  con- 
tinued without  interval  for  several  days  and  nights  ; 
and  threw  out  great  ftones,  which  fell  at  more  than  a 
mile's  diftancc.  The  fea  bolted  all  around  the  ifland. 
The  works  of 'Callias  arc  loft,_  and  wc  know  not  whe- 
ther he  defcendedto  a  detail  of  particulars  concerning 
the  ravages  produced  by  this  eruption.  Under  the 
vonfulihip  of  ./Emih'us  Lepidug  and  L.  Aurelius  O- 
rtftcs,  1 26  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  thefe  iflands 
were  afFefted  with  a  dreadful  earthquake.  The  burn- 
lag  of  yEtna  was  the  firft  caufe  of  <Jiat.  Around  Lipari 
and  the  adjacent  iflands,  the  air  was  all  on  fire.  Ve- 
getation was  withered;  animals  died;  and  fuliblc  bo- 
dies, fuch  as  wax  and  rcfin,  became  liquid.  If  the  inbabi 
tants  of  Lipari,  from  whom  our  author  received  thefe 
{aft*,  and  the  writers  who  haw  banded  dowajkn  ac- 
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count  of  them,  have  not  exaggerated  the-  truth*  we  Lip*rf-, 
rauft  believe  that  the  fea  then  boiled  arouud  the 
ifland;.  tlic  earth  became  fo  hot  as  to  burn  the  cables 
by  which  vcflels  were  fixed  to  the  (hore,  and  coafumcd 
the  planks,  the  oars,  and  even  the  finall  boats. 

Pliny,  the  naturalift  *,  fpcaks  of  another  fim.lar 
event  which  liappened  jo  or  40  years  afterwards,  in 
the  time  of  the  war  of  the  allied  (bates  of  Italy  again ll 
Rome.    One  of  the  Eolian  illands,  fays  he,  wan  ait* 
on  lire  as  well  as  the  fea  ;  and  that  prodigy  continued 
to  appear,  till  the  fenate  appealed,  by  a  deputation,  the 
wrath  of  the  god*.   From  the  lime  of  that  war,  which 
happened  8fi  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
till  the  year  1 44  o£  our  era,  we  have  no  account  of 
any  eruption  of  thefe  volcanoes '.  and  from  that  period, 
again,  till  the  year  14x4,,  we  hear  of  no  cxploiion- 
from  them,  that  is,  for  the  fpacc  of  1300  years.  But, 
at  that  time,  both  Sicily  and  the  Eolian.  ifles  were  agita- 
ted by  dreadful  (hocks  of  earthquake  :  the  volcano  of 
thefe  ifles  poured  forth  (breams  of  lava  with  an  awftd 
violence,  and  emitted  a  volume  of  flame  and  fmoke 
which  rofe  to  an  amazing  height.    After  that  it  dif- 
charged enormous  ftones  which  fell  at  the  di  (lance  of 
more  than  fix  miles. 

A  century  later,  in  the  year  1550,  the  fury  oC 
this  volcano  was  again  renewed.  The  afhes  and  lloner 
difcharged  from  the  crater  tilled  up  the  (trait  between. 
Volcano  and  VolcaneUo. 

About  two  centuries  after  that,  in  the  year  1739* 
there  was  a  futth  eruption.  The  burftings  of  the  vol- 
canic fire  were  attended- with  a  uoife  fo  dreadful,  that 
it  was  heard  as  far  as  Melasr.ro  in  Sicily. 

Father  Leaadro  Alberti  fays,  that  on  one  of  thofe. 
dreadful  occauons,  the  women  of  Lipari,  after  em- 
ploying in  vain  all  the  faints,  vowed  to  drink  no- 
more  wine  if  the  volcanu  fhould  fpare  them.  Their 
giving  up  this  fmafl  gratification-  was  doubtlefs  of 
great  fervice ;  yet  the  eruptions  ftill  contiuiic,  and 
have  even  become  more  frequent  fincc  that  time. 
Only  36.  years  intervened  between  this  eruption  and 
that  which  happened  in  the  year  1-775.  The  whose 
ifland  was  then  fhaken  ;  fubti-rranrous  thunder  was 
heard  ;  and  coiuidcrablc  ftream*  of  flame,  with  fmoke, 
ftones,  and  vitreous  lava,  iffu-d  from  the  crater.  Li- 
pari was  covered  over  with  afHen ;  and  part  of  thife 
was  conveyed  by  the  winds  all  the  way  into  Sie'ly. 
Five  years  after,  however,  in  the  month  of  April  17S0, 
there  iffued  a  new  exptofran  from  Volcano  the  fmoke. 
was  thick,  the  (hocks  conltant,  and  the  fubterrsneous 
noifc  very  frequent.  So  great  was  the  conftcrnation- 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Lipari  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  commander  Deodati  Dolora'eu,  who  vifited  thefe 
iflands  not  long  after  that  event,  informs  us,  that  t he- 
inhabitants  in.  general,  but  efpccitilry  the  women,  de- 
voted themfclves  as  (laves  to  the  fervice  of  the  blefled 
virgin  ;  and  wore  on  their  arms,  as  tokens  of  their  fer- 
vitudc,  fmall  iron  chains,  which  they  ftill  continue  to 
wear. 

This  aft  of  piety,  however,  was  not  fo  efficacious 
as  the  deputation  of  the  fenate  had  been.  For  aftea 
that  deputation,  more  than  aco  years  patted  before  the 
Eolian  ifles  were  afflifted  by  any  other  eruption,  at 
lead  by  any  confidcrable  one  :  Whereas,  in  three  years 
after  the  ladies  devoted  thcmfeWes  in  fo  fubmiffive  » 
to  the  fcrvke  of  the  virgin,  the  ifles  of  Li- 
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pari  were  agitated  anew  by  that  fataT  earthquake   in  its  origin  to  the  adjacent  rocks ;  which  confift  liker 
which  ravaged  Calabria,  and  part  of  Sicily,  on  the 
5th  of  February  1 783. 
The  dry  baths  of  St  Calogerov  in  the  iil.ind  of  !•»- 


wife  of  albes,  but  aihes  that  have  been  dcpofitcd  at 
a  much  later  period.  From  this  rock  there  proceeds 
likewife  a  ft  ream  of  but  water,  by  which  foine  mills 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  moved. 

It  cannot  but  appear  furprifing,  that  nature-has 
placed  nearly  on  the  fummit  of  a  volcanic  mountain 
fprings  which  fupply  fo  confiderable  a  quantity  of  w  a- 
ter. To  account  for  fiu:h  a  phenomenon  would  be 
well  worthy  of  fome  ingenious  naturalift.  Nor  are 
thefe  hot  fprings  all ;  proceeding  around  the  fame  hill, 
at  ahuHit  a  mtle's  diftance,  we  find  a  fpring  of  cold 
water,  which  originate.!  from  the  fummit  of  the  fame 
rock;  that  on  the  north-well  produces  three  hot 
springs.  The  cold  water  is  very  pleafant  to  drink, 
and  much  ufed  both  by  men  ami  cattle. 

Among  thefe  mountains,  there  are  many  enormous 
loofc  mafic*  of  lava,  the  appearance  of  whick>  M- 
Houe!  informs  ui>  naturally  leads  the  obfervcr  to  take 
notice,  that  the  lava  of  the  volcano  of  Lipari  is  of  a 
much  greater  diverfity  of  colours,  and  thofe  richer 
and  more  lively,  than  the  lava  of  Vefuvius  and  Ktna. 
The  lava  of  Lipari  is  in  fome  places,  for  fever*!  miles,- 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  It  contains  likewife  in  great 
abundance  fmall  black  cryftallifed  icori*,  as  well  as 
the  fmall  white  grains  which  arc  commonly  found  iiv 
lava. 

Among  the  eminences  which  overlook  the  city  of 
Lipari,  there  are  fome  rocks  of  a  fpectes  which  is  very, 
rare  in  Europe.    Thofe  are  huge  mafles  of  vitrified 
matter,  which  rife  Ax  or  eight  feet  above  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  appear  to  extend  to  a  great  depth 
under  it.    They  exill,  through  that  range  of  moua- 
«  diameter ;  it  has  beeu  repaired  :  The  other  is  like-    tains  in  enormous  mafles,  mixed  with  lavas  of  every  - 
wife  arched  with  a  cupola  both  v>  ithin  and  without,    different  colour,  and  always  (landing  detached  and  in- 
Thc  water  comes  very  hot  into  the  firft.    rt  gnfhes    fulatcd.    Were  they  cut  and  followed  under  ground, 
»p  from  amon;^  pieces  of  lava,  which  compofe  apart    they  would  probably  be  found  to  exift  in  immenrP" 
•f  the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  tliefe  baths  are    quarries  in  the  bowel*  of  the  earth.    The  glafs  of 
built."  Thofe  ftones  remain  in  their  natural  rtatf.   AU    which  they  coofift  might  be  employed  with  gTeat  ad- 
that  has  been  done  is  the  railing  of  a  fquare  building    vantage  in  manufactures.   It  is  ready  made,  and  migh* 
nictating  them.    Within  that  building  the  lick  per-    be  eafily  purified.    It  is  green,  compact,  and  trauf- 
fons  either  lit  dov»n  on  the  Hones,  or  immeife  them,  parent, 
fclves  in  the  intervening  cavities  which-  arc  filled  with 
water.    They  continue  there  for  a  certain  time,  and 
approach  nearer  to,  or  remain  at  a  farther  diftance 
from,  the  fpring,  according  as  their  phylieiao  dircMs. 
The  place  ferves  alio  as  a  Hove;    The  hot  vapours  a- 
sifmg  from  the  water  communicate  to  the  furrounJ- 
ing  atmofpherc  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat.    It  is 
indeed  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  hot  baths  of  Ter- 
mini, which  owe  their  heat  to  a  fimflar  caufe.  In 
thefe  baths,  therefore,  a  perfon  can  have  the  benefit 
cither  of  bathing  in  the  hot  water,  or  of  cxpofing  him- 
self to  the  vapour,  the  heat  of  of  which  is  more  modc- 
tatc.    The  bath  before  mentioned,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  dry  bath,  is  alfo  a  ftove ;  but  live  hot  vapour 
•  ith  which  it  is  filled  iifues  directly  from  the  vol- 
cano.   The  place  of  the  bath  is,  however,  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  the  volcanic  foens,  that  the  heat  is  not 
at  all  intolerable. 

The  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  thefe  baths  are 
fituated-  is  round,  and  terminates  at  the  fummit  in  a 
lock  of  petrified  allies,  which  are  very  hard  and  of  a 
very  fine  grain.  This  petrification  confifts  of  pretty 
tegular  ftrata,  and  appears  to  bare  been  greatly  prior 


pari,  are  ftovcs,  where  fulphureous  exhalations,  known 
to  be  of  a  fahttary  nature,  afcend  out.  of  the  earth- 
by  hole*  or  f piracies.  A  range  of  apartments  are 
built  around  the  place  where  the  exhalations  arife. 
The  heat  is  communicated  through  thofe  apartments 
iu  fuch  a  way,  that  when-  entering  at  one  end,  you  ad- 
vance towards  the  other,  the  heat  ftili  increases  upon 
you  till  you  gain  the  middle  apartment,  and  again  di- 
sninifhes  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  proceed  from  the 
middle  to  the  other  end  of  the  range  of  chambers.  In 
cotiieqiiencc  of  this  difpolition  of  thefe  apartments, 
the  lick  perfon  can  make  choice  of  that  temperature 
which  belt  fuits  the  nature  of  his  difeafc.  There  arc 
a  few  niiferahlc  huts  and  a  fmall  chapel  for  the  acom- 
modation  of  the  people  who  repair  to  thefe  baths. 
The  people  of  the  place  arc  ready  to  attend  them. 
Phy  tic  ians  likewife  follow  their  patients  thither,  when 
the  difeafe  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  render  their  at- 
tendance requilitc,  and  the  patient  rich  enough  to  af- 
ford them  handfomc  fees:  but  there  is  no  phylician 
iettlcd  in  the  place.  Befidc*  thefe  dry  baths,  there  are 
bat  lis  of  hot  water  diftiiiguilhed  by  the  name  of  Si  Ca- 
itgcro't  tatij.  There  arc  around  them  buildings  fuf- 
Scient  to  lodge  a  confiderable  number  of  fick  people 
with  their  neccfjary  attendant*.  At  present,  however, 
thofe  buildings  arc  but  in  a  bad  condition. 

The  baths  coniift  of  two  halls ;  onr  fquare,  the  other 
round.  The  former  is  antique  ;  it  has  been  built  by 
the  Romans ;  it  is  arched  with  a  cupola,  and  12  feet 


The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  the  rliief  employ- 
ment of  die  inhabitant  1  <if  l.ipf.ri.    The  poff<*ftion  ot 
a  few  acres  of  land  here  g;vrs  a  man  great  im]>nrtaue-c. 
Parents,  when  they  li  ttle  'heir  <-h!ldren,rutlicr  give  them- 
money  than  any  part  of  their  '.and*. 

More  than  two.'hjVHs  of  the  illar.J  if  planted  witlw 
vines  :  three-fourths  of  the  grapes  whl*.h  thefe  produce 
arc  dried,  aid  fcr.t  moilly  to  London  under  the  name  of. 
Pa/Jo! j.  There  are  different  forts  of  paflola  :  one  ot 
thefe,.  called  the  tk.-i  paij'vimj,  is  prepared  from  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  grape,  of  which  the  berries  arc  uncom- 
monly fmall  ;  and  fold  to  Miirfrilhit,  Holland,  and 
Trielte.  The  vine?  are  in  fmall  arbours,  which  rife 
only  to  the  hri^t  of  two  feet  and  an  hah'  above  the 
ground.  Under  t  hofc  arbours  there  grow  beans,  gourds, 
and  other  leguminous  vegetable*.  In  fohot  a  climate, 
the  (hade  of  the  vines  does  not  injure  but  protect  the 
vegetables  growing  under  it :  they  would  othcrwile  be- 
withered  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  method  of  preparing  paffola  and  putToIina  U 
curious  enough:  They  firit  mr.ke  a  lixivium  of  common 
afhes ;  after  boiling  this  they  paf?  it  through  a  cloth 
et  a  fieve";  they  then  put  it  agrin  on  the  fin- ;  ud 
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when  it  is  obfcrrcd  to  boil  hard,  fuddenly  immcrfe  the 
grapes,  hut  inftantly  bring  them  out  again,  and  ex- 
pofe  them  to  the  fun  to  dry  on  broad  frame*  of  cane. 
When  fufficiently  dry,  the  raifin*  are  put  into  calks 
and  barrels  to  be  fold  and  exported.  The  number  of 
calks  of  different  forts  of  raifin*  annually  exported  from 
Lipari  arc  eflimatcd  at  10,000. 

This  ifland  likewife  produces  figs.  There  it  fome 
w  hite  malmfey  and  a  little  red  wine  exported  from  it- 

About  69  or  80  years  fince,  f.ilphur  was  one  of  the 
articles  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  fup- 
j>lied  foreign  merchants.  But  that  trade  hat  been  gi- 
ven up  ;  from  an  idea  which  the  Liparcfc  entertain, 
that  fulphur  infect*  the  air  fo  a*  to  injure  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  vine*.  The  fame  prejudice  prevails  in  Si- 
cily ;  but  it  feemt  to  be  ill-founded. 

There  are  court*  of  jnflicc  in  Lipari,  of  the  fame 
powers  and  character  with  thofe  in  the  cities  of  Sicily. 
Caufes  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  arc  carried 
to  Palermo. 

The  ifland  is  entirely  free  from  every  kind  of  im- 
pofttion.  The  king  receives  nothing  from  it} 'becaufc 
Count  Roger  anciently  bellowed  on  its  bhhop  all  his 
rights  of  royalty  over  Lipari.  The  bifhop  there  re- 
ceived annually  from  the  inhabitants  a  tenth  part  of 
the  produces  of  their  land*.  They  afterwards,  to  pre- 
vent fraud,  eflimated  the  value  of  that  tithe  for  one 
yean;  and  oil  the  condition  of  their  paying  iu  future  a 
fum  of  money  equal  to  what  that  year's  tithe  was  va- 
lued at,  be  not  only  gave  up  his  right  to  the  tithe,  but 
silfo  ceded  to  them  a  confide  ruble  extent  of  land  which 
Irclnngcd  to  h:m. 

In  the  archiepifcopal  palace,  and  in  the  palace  of 
the  Baron  de  Monijmo,  there  are  fome  noble  pieces 
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of  painting  by  Sic 
Rofilia, 


ilian  painter*: — A  St  Peter,  a  St 
Jcfus  difputing  with  the  Jewith  doctors,  the 
adulterous  woman,  the  incredulity  of  St  Thomas. 

LIPOTHYMIA,  rAiNTiNG,  may  arifc  from  fevc- 
ml  caufes  ;  a*  too  violent  excrcife,  fupprelfion  of  the 
menfes  or  other  accullomed  evacuations,  5cc.  See  (tlie 
liuhx  fubjuined  to}  Medicine. 

LIPPA,  a  town  «>f  Hungary,  with  a  cafllc.  It 
ws:s  taken  by  the  Turks  in  15J2  ;  by  the  Imptrialifts 
in  if.88  ;  and  by  the  Turks  again  in  j6oi  ;  who  aban- 
<)i  n.<l  it  in  ifiye,  after  having  dcmolilhcd  the  fortiti- 
r  itioa-i.  It  is  fcated  on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long.  21. 
55.  N.  Lat.  \(\.  5. 

.  LIPPF.,  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fame  name 
in  Germany,  and  the  circle  of  Weilphalia.  It  is  feat- 
cH  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  was  formerly  the 
refidence  of  the  principal  branch  of  thchoufe  of  Lippe. 
It  is  now  in  the  pofTeflhm  of  the  king  of  Pruflla,  and 
carries  on  a  good  trade  in  preparing  timber  for  build- 
ing vHTels  »n  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  has  a  commu- 
nication by  die  river  Lippe.  The  country  round  it  is  un- 
wholcfoineand  marfhy.  E.Long. 8. 1  2.  N.  Lat. 5 1.43. 

LIPPI  (Lorenzo), a  painter  of  hiltory  and  portraits, 
was  born  in  1606,  and  learned  the  principle*  of  paint- 
ing from  Mattco  Rofelli.  He  had  an  cxquilitc  genius 
for  mufic  and  poetry,  as  well  a*  for  painting  ;  and  in 
the  latter,  his  proficiency  was  fo  great,  that  fome  of 
his  compofitions  in  the  hiftorical  ftyle  were  taken  for 
ihofe  of  Rofelli.  However,  growing  at  lail  diffatisficd 
uith  the  manner  of  that  mailer,  he  chofe  the  manner 
ofSanti  ih'  Titi,  who  wa->  excellent  both  in-dengnand 


intention,  and  appeared  to  have  more  of  fimple  nature  Urdu 
and  truth  in  his  compofition3  than  any  other  art i ft  of       II  ' 
that  time.    At  Florence  Lippi  painted  many  grand  L"la"I,n>* 
defigns  for  the  chapels  and  convents,  by  which  he  en- 
larged his  reputation ;  and  at  the  court  of  Infpruck, 
he  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits  of  the  rirft  no- 
bility, which  were  defervcdly  admired.     Yet,  altho' 
be  wa*  fond  of  imitating  fimple  nature  without  any 
embcllifhments  from  invention,  his  works  arc  held  in 
the  higheft  cftcem  for  the  graceful  airs  of  the  heads, 
for  the  correctnefs  of  his  outline,  and  for  the  elegant 
difpofition  of  the  figure*.    He  died  in  1664. 

LIPSIUS  (Julius),  a  learned  critic,  was  born  at 
I fth,  a  fimall  village  near  Bruffels,  in  1547.  After 
having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  polite  literature,  he 
became  fecretary  to  cardinal  de  Granvcllan  at  Rome, 
where  the  beft  libraries  were  open  to  him  ;  and  he 
fprnt  much  labour  in  collating  the  MSS.  of  ancient 
authors.  He  lived  1 3  year*  at  Leydcn  ;  during  which 
he  compofed  and  publifhed  wliat  he  cftcem*  bis  beft 
works  ;  but  fettled  at  Louvain,  where  he  taught  po- 
lite literature  with  great  reputation.  He  was  re- 
markable for  unfteadinefs  in  religion,  fluctuating  often 
between  the  Protcftants  and  Papifts  ;  but  he  became 
finally  a  bigotu  i  catholic.  He  died  at  Louvain  iu 
1606  ;  and  his  works  are  collected  in  fix  volumes  folio. 

LIQUEFACTION,  an  operation  by  which  a  fo- 
lid-body  is  reduced  into  a  liquid  ;  or  the  action  of  fire 
or  heat  on  fat  and  other  fufible  bodies,  which  puts 
their  psrts  into  a  mutual  inteltine  motion. — The  lique- 
faction of  wax,  &e.  is  performed  by  a  moderate  heat  ; 
that  of  fal  tartari,  by  the  mere  rnoifture  of  the  a-'r. 
All  i'atts  liquefy  \  fand,  mixed  with  alkalies,  becomes 
liquefied  by  a  rev crbcratory  fire,  in  the  making  of 
glafs.  In  I'peaking  of  metals,  inllead  of  liquefaction, 
we  ordinarily  ufc  the  word  fujlon* 

LIQUID,  a  body  which  has  the  property  of  fluidi- 
ty ;  ana\  befidet  that,  a  peculiar  quality  of  wetting 
other  bodies  immerged  in  it,  anting  from  forr.c  con- 
figuration of  its  particles,  which  difpofes  them  to  ad- 
here to  the  fnrlaces  of  bodies  contiguous  to  them. 
See  Fluid. 

LiqyiD,  among  grammarians  is  a  name  applied  to 
certain  coiifonants  oppofed  to  mute*.  Thus  I,  m,  n, 
and  r,  are  liquids. 

L I QU I D AM B A  R , s w t  e t-c v m-t x  *  t ,  i n botany ; 
A  genus  of  the  pilyandria  order,  belonging  to  the 
monoecia  cLif*  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  with  thole  of  which  the  order  is  dcubtful. 
The  male  calyx  is  common,  and  triphyllous  1  there  is  no 
corolla,  but  numerous  filaments  ;  the  fc:nale  calyces 
are  collected  into  a  fphcrital  foria,  and  tettaphyllous ; 
there  is  no  corolla,  but  feven  11  vies  ;  ar,d  many  bi- 
valved  and  monofpermoua  capful  ts  collected  into  a 
fphere.  There  are  only  two  fpecies,  bcth  decidu- 
ous, viz.  1.  The  ftyraciflua,  or  the  Virginia  or 
maple-leaved  liquidambar  ;  a  native  of  the  rich  moift 
parts  of  Virginia  and  Mexico.  It  »  ill  (hoot  in  a  regu- 
lar maimer  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  having  its 
young  twigs  covered  with  a  Jmooth,  light-brown  bark, 
while  thofe  of  the  older  are  of  a  darker  colour.  The 
haves  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  grow  irregularly  on  the 
young  branches,  on  long  footilalko  :  They  nfemble 
thofe  of  the  common  maple  in  figure  ;  the  lobes  are  all 
fenatcd  ;  u;d  from  the  bafe  of  the  leaf  4  ftrong  mid- 
3  *b 
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Liqu&a-  rib  nm»  to  die  extremity  of  each  lobe  that  belong?  to    ting  them  at  a  joint,  as  i»  pracrifed  for  carnations.  In 
k,r-     it.    The  flowers  are  of  a  kind  of  faffron  colour  :  They    a  ftrong  dry  foil,  they  will  be  often  two  years  or  more  . 


rd.    If  the  foil  is  not  naturally       The  principal  beverage  amongft  the  Jews,  as  well  as 

be  fandy,  it  (hould  be  wholly  the  Urccks  and  Romans,  in  their  early  flate,  was  wa- 

cep,  and  the  vacancy  filled  up  t<«»  milk,  and  the  juices  of  various  plant*  infufed 

 i  e.  c  r__/i  n   .1  :_      t?         ,         •  ■       .  ... 


~  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  fometimes  fooner  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  round  brown  fruit,  which  looks  lingular,  but  is 
tltought  by  many  to  be  no  ornament  to  the  tree. 
j.Theperegrinum,  Canada  liquidambar,  or  fpleenwort- 
leaved  gale,  is  a  native  of  Canada  and  I'cnfylvania.  The 
young  branches  of  this  fpecies  are  flendcr,  tough,  and 
hardy,  %'lie  leaves  are  oblong,  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
hairy  underneath,  and  have  indentures  on  their  edges  al- 
ternately very  deep.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
-fides  of  the  branches,  like  the  former ,  and  they  are 
fucceeded  by  (mail  roundifti  fruit,  which  fcldora  ripens 
in  England. 

Propagation.  This  may  be  performed  either  by-feeds 
or  layers  ;  but  the  firft  method  is  the  bell.  I.  We  re- 
ceive the  feeds  from  America  in  the  fprlng.  Agaii::t 
their  arrival,  a  fine  bed,  in  a  warm  well  flickered 
place,  (hould  be  prepared, 
good,  and  inclined  to  1 
taken  out  near  a  foot  d 

with  earth  taken  up  a  year  before  from  a  frefti  paflure 
with  the  fward,  and  all  well  rotted  and  mixed  by  being 
often  turned,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  a  lixth  part 
of  drift  or  (ea-fand.  A  dry  day  being  made  choice  of, 
early  in  March,  let  the  feeds  be  fown,  and  the  fined 
of  this  compoft  riddled  over  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  When  the  hot  weather  in  the  fpring  comes  on, 
the  beds  would  be  (haded,  and  waterings  given  often, 
but  in  very  fmall  quantities,  only  affording  them  a  gentle, 
nay,  a  very  (mall  fprinkling,  at  a  time.  Millar  (ays,  the 
feeds  of  thefe  plants  never  come  up  under  two  years. 
But,  continues  Hanbury,  with  this  eafy  management, 
I  hardly  ever  kr.cw  it  longer  than  the  end  of  May  be- 
fore the  young  plants  made  their  appearance.  The 
plants  being  come  up,  (hading  mould  (iill  be  afforded 
them  in  the  parching  fummer,  and  a  watering  every 
other  night  ;  and  this  will  promote  their  growth,  and 
caufc  them  to  become  (Irongcr  plants  by  the  autumn. 
In  the  autumn,  the  beds  (hould  be  hooped  to  be  co- 
vered with  mats  in  the  Were  frufts.  Thete  mats,  how- 
ever, (hould  always  be  tiken  off  in  open  weather  5  and 
this  is  all  the  management  they  will  require  during 
the  firft  winter.   The  fucc  ceding  fi:mmtr  they  will  rc- 


before  Ihey'  flrikc  root;  though,  in  a  fine  light  foil,  U^^' 
they  will  be  found  to  take  freely  enough.    By  this  me-         '  _f 
thod  good  plants  may  be  obtained ;  thougli  it  is  not 
lo  eligible  as  the  other,  if  we  have  the  conveniency  of 
procuring  the  fced.1. 

Property.  The  leaves  emit  their  odoriferous  par- 
ticles in  fuch  plenty  as  to  perfume  the  circumabient 
air ;  nay,  the  whole  tree  exfudes  fuch  a  fragrant  tranf- 
parcnt  rcfin,  as  to  have  given  occafion  to  its  being 
taken  for  the  fwect  ftorax  f.  Thcfc  trees,  therefore, 
arc  very  proper  to  be  planted  lingly  in  large  opens, 
that  they  may  amply  difplay  their  fine  pyramidal 
growth,  or  to  be  fet  in  places  near  feats,  pavilions, 
Slc.  The  rutin  was  formerly  of  great  ufe  as  a  perfume, 
but  is  at  prefent  a  ftranger  in  the  (hops. 

LIQUOR,  a  name  for  any  fluid  iuLftance  of  the 
aqueous  or  fpirituous  kii;  ~ 


if  it 


quire  no  other  trouble  than  weeding ;  tl 
(hould  prove  a  dry  one,  they  will  find  benefit  from  a 
little  water  now  and  then.    By  the  autumn  they  will 


therein.    For  a  long  tiraer  under  the  commonwealth, 
of  Rome,  wine  »a»  fo  Scarce,  that  in  their  facrificc«~ 
to  the  gods  the  libations  were  made  with  milk  only*. 
Wine  did  not  become  common  there  till  A.  U.C.  6oc*> 
when  vines  began  to  be  planted. 

Li^vok  of  btmh.  See  Chemistry,  n*  to6o. 
Smoking Li*yo*vf  L ilxrviui .  See  C  h  e  m  1  s  r  a  y  ,  11"  8 1 0. 
Mineral  /invdynt  Li»ron  of  Hcjfman.  Tlu's  it  a 
compofition  of  highly  reclined  fpint  of  wine,  vitriolic 
ether,  and  a  little  of  the  dulcified  oil  of  vitriol  It  w 
made  by  mixing  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  which-- 
rifes  firll  in  the  distillation  of  ether,  with  as  much  of 
the  liquor  which  is  to  b?  ditti'lled,  and  afterwards  by 
diflblving  in  the  mixture  which  rifco  next,  and  which 
contains  the  ether,  12  drops  of  the  oil  which  rifes  after 
the  ether  is  parted.  This  lias  the  fame  virtue*  with- 
the  ether,  and  is  now  generally  difefed,  the  pure  ether 
being  fubftituted  in  its  place. 

LlfHIORlCE.  See  Glycyrrhiza. 
LIRIODENDRON,  die  tulip-thee,  in  bo- 
ta^y  :  A  genus  of.  the  polyginia  order,  belonging 
to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natu- 
ral method  ranking  under  d>e  5 ad  order,  CoadunaU. 
'1  he  calyx  is  triphyllous  }  there  arc  nine  petals ;  and 
the  feeds  imbricated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  cone.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  tulipi- 


be  grown  ftrong  enough  to  refill  the  cold  of  the  fcl-  ftra,  a  deciduous  tree,  native  of  molt  part  of  America, 
lowing  winter,  without  demanding  the  trouble  of  mat-    It  rifes  with  a  large  upright  trunk,  branching  40  ot  50- 
ting,  if  the  fituation  is  well  ihelttrtd  ;  if  ttct,  it  will    fctt  high.    The  trunk,  which  often  attains  to  a  cir- 
cumference of  30  feet,  is  covered  with  a  grey  bark. 
'1  he  branches,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  of  the 
two-year^-old  wood,  are  fmooth  and  brown  ;  while  the 
Jwrk  of  the  fummer  s  fhoota  is  fmoother  and  (hining, 
and  of  a  bluifh  colour.    They  are  very  pithy.  Their 
appearance,  thry  (hould  be  taken  up  (for  they  (hould    young  wood  is  green,  and  when  broken  emits  a  ftrong 


be  proper  to  have  the  Loops  prepared,  and  the  mats 
reacy,  againft  the  black  northern  dolls,  w!,i<;h  would 
endanger  at  lr«fl  their  lofing  their  tops.  Alter  this, 
nothing  except  weeding  wilt  be  war. tod  ;  ar.d  in  the 
fpring  following,  that  if,  three  years  from  their  firll 


aot  be  removed  before,  unlets  feme  of  the  ltrongeft 
plants  be  drawn  out  of  the  bed},  and  planted  in  the 
norfery  a  foot  afundcr,  and  two  feet  diftant  in  the 
raws.  Hoeing  the  weeds  in  the  rows  in  the  fummer, 
and  digging  them  in  the  winter,  is  all  the  trouble  they 
trill  afterwards  occafion  until  they  arc  finally  planted 


«ut.    2.  Thefe  plants  arc  cafiJy  incrcafed  by  layers. 

The  operation  muft  be  performed  in  the  autumn,  on    lours;  their  upper  furface  is  fmooth,  and  of  aft 
r'slhoctsj  andttebeftwayijbyflit-    green  than  the  lower.  Tbxy-  fail  off  prttty  early 


lcent.  The  leaves  grow  irregularly  on  the  branches, 
on  long  footftalk*  They  are  of  a  particular  Ikruc\ure, 
being  compofed  of  three  lobes,  the  middlemoft  of  which 
is  (hortened  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  appears  as  if  it 
had  been  cut  off  and  hollowed  at  the  middle :  The  two 
others  are  rounded  off.  They  are  about  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  as  many  broad.  They  are  of  two  co- 
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$  Md  the  buds  for  the  next  year's  (hoot*  foon 
after  begin  to  fwell  and  become  dilated,  infomuch  that, 
by  the  end  of  December,  thofe  at  the  ends -of  the 
branches  will  become  near  an  inch  long  and  half  an 
inch  broad.  The  outward  laminae  of  thefe  leaf-buds  are 
of  an  oval  figure,  have  fereral  longitudinal  veins,  and 
are  of  a  bluifli  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  with 
in  July,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches :  They  fome- 
•what  refemble  the  tulip,  which  occafions  its  being  cal- 
led the  Tulip-tree.  The  number  of  petals  of  which 
each  is  compofed,  like  thofe  of  the  tulip,  is  fix  ;  and 
thefe  are  fpottcd  with  green,  red,  white,  and  yellow, 
-thereby  making  a  beautiful  mixture.  The  flowers  are 
ibecceded.  by  large  cones,  which  never  ripen  in  Eng- 
land. 


is  *cry  eafy,  if 
which  we  receive 


the  feeds  are 
from  abroad. 


.  Propagation.  This 
good  ;  for  by  thefe, 
they  arc  to  be  propagated.  No  particular  compofl  need 
be  fought  for ;  neither  is  the  trouble  of  pots,  boxes,  hot- 
bed*, He.  required:  They  will  grow* exceedingly  w*ll  in 
beds  of  common  garden-mould,  and  the  plants  win  be 
hardier  and  better  than  thofe  raifed  with  more  tender  - 
uefs  and  care.  Therefore,  as  foon  as  you  receive  the 
feeds,  which  is  generally  in  February,  and  a  few  dry 
(lays  have  happened,  fo  that  the  mould  will  work  freely, 
fow.  the  feeds,  covering  them  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
xleep ;  and  in  doing  of  this,  obferve  to  lay  them  length- 
wife,  otherwife,  by  being  very  long,  one  part,  perhaps 
that  of  the  embryo  plant,  may  be  out  of  the  ground 
foon,  and  the  feed  be  loll.  This  being  done,  let  the 
beds  be  hooped  -  and  as  foon  an  the  hot  weather  and 
drying  windi  come  on  in  the  fpring,  let  diem  he  co- 
vcrcd  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  fun-fet.  If 
little  rain  happens,  they  mult  be  diuy  watered  every 
wther  day ;  and  by  the  end  of  Msry  the  plants  will 
come  up.  Shade  and  watering  in  the  hot  tell  fummcr 
mull  be  afforded  them,  aud  they  will  afterwards  give 
very  little  trouble.  The  next  winter  they  will  want 
no  other  care  than,  at  the  approach  of  it,  (licking 
fome  furze-bullies  round  the  bed,  to  break  the  keen 
edge  of  the  black  froils  ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  feed- 
lings  of  this  fort  are  very  hardy,  and  feldom  fuffcr  by 
any  weather.  After  they  have  been  two  years  in  the 
feed-bed,  they  (hould  be  taken  up  and  planted  in  the 
nurfery,  a  foot  afunder,  aud  two  feet  diftant  in  the 
rows.  After  this,  the  ufual  nurfery  care  of  hoeing  the 
weeds,  and  digging  between  the  rows  in  the  winter, 
will  fuffice  till  they  are  taken  up  for  planting  out. 

Ufet.  The  tulip-tree,  in  thofe  parts  of  America 
where  it  grows  common,  affords  excellent  timber  for 
many  ufes :  particularly,  the  trunk  is  frequently  hol- 
lowed, and  made  into  a  canoe  fufficient  to  carry  many 
people  ;  and  for  this  purpofc  no  tree  is  thought  more 
proper  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts.  With  us,  it 
may  be  Rationed  among  trees  of  forty-feet  growth. 

LIS  or  Lys  (John  Vander),  painter  of  hillory, 
landfcapcs,  and  convocations,  was  born  at  OMenburgh 
iti  iJ"o,  but  went  to  Haerlcm  to  place  himfUf  as  a 
difciplc  under  Henry  Goltaius  %  and  s*  he  was  endowed 
with  great  natural  taicats,  he  foon  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf in  ihut  fchool,  and  imitated  the  manner  of  his  ma- 
!ler  with  great  fuccefs.  He  adhered  to  the  fame  ftyle 
till  lie  went  to  Italy  ;  where,  having  vifitcd  Venice 
;wd  Rome,  he  ftudied  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
Paolo  Veronefc,  and  Domenico  Fctti,  fo  effectually, 
rhat  he  improved  his  tafle  and  judgment,  and  altered 
183. 
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his  msnnef  entirely.  He  foon  received  marks  of  public 

S probation  ;  and  bis  coin  po  fit  ions  became  univerfally 
mired  for  their  good  expreflSon,  for  their  livery  and 
natural  colouring,  and  the  fweetnefs  and  delicacy  of 
his  penal :  although  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  he 
could  never  totally  diveft  himfelf  of  the  ideas  and  tafte 
peculiar  to  the  Fleming*.  His  fnbjcfta  ufually  were 
hiflorics  taken  from  the  (acred  writings,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  rural  fports,  marriages,  balls,  and  villager* 
dancing,  drefled  in  Venetian  habits;  all  whit  #fubjecta 
he  painted  in  a  fmall  as  well  as  a  large  fee,  with  a 
number  of  figures,  well  defigned,  and  touched  with  a 
great  deal  of  delicacy.  He  was  likewife  accounted  to 
paint  naked  figures  admirably,  with  natural  and  elegant 
attitudes,  and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  the  limbs. 
A  capital  picture  of  this  matter  is,  Adam  and  Eve 
lamenting  the  death  of  Abel  ;  which  is  cxtrcmelv  ad* 
mired,  not  only  for  the  expreffion,  but  alfo  for  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape :  and  in  the  church  of  St  Ni- 
cholas at  Venice  is  another  of  his  paintings,  rcprefent- 
ing  St  Jcrom  in  thedefart,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
his  head  turned  to  look  at  an  angel,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  be  founding  the  laft  trumpet.  The  colouring  |of 
this  picture  is  rather  too  red ;  but  it  is  defigned  in  a 
fine  flyle,  and  charmingly  penciled.  The  paintings  of 
this  mailer  are  very  rarely  to  be  purchaiod.  He  died 
in  1629. 

Lis  (John  Vander)  of  Breda,  biftorical  painter,  was 
born  at  Breda  about  the  year  1601,  and  became  a  dif- 
ciplc of  Cornelius  Polcmburg,  whofe  manner  heimitated 
withextraordinary  exactnefv,inthc  tints  of  his  colouring, 
his  neatnefs  of  pencilling,  and  the  choice  of  his  fubjects. 
There  are  fome  paintings  of  this  mailer's  hand,  which, 
tho'  they  appear  to  have  forocwhat  lefs  freedom  and 
light  nefs  of  touch,  are  nearly  equal  to  thofe  of  Polcm- 
burg, and  are  frequently  taken  to  be  his.  At  Rotterdam, 
in  the  pofleflion  of  Mr  Biflchop,  there  is  a  delicate 
painting  reprcfenting  Diana  in  the  Bath,  attended  by 
her  nymphs  ;  and  his  moll  capital  performance,  in 
England,  is  (aid  to  be  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Vifcount 
Middleton.  The  portrait  of  Vander  Lis,  painted  by 
himfelf,  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  Horace  Walpole,  Efiq- 
which  is  defcribed  by  that  ingenious  gentleman,  as 
being  worked  up  equal  to  the  (moothncis  of  enamel. 

LISBON,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
fituatcd  in  the  province  of  Eflrcinadura,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tagus,  in  W.Long.  9.  2e.  N.  Lat.  38.  15. 
It  was  anciently  called  Olifipo,  Olihffo,  and  Ulyfipo, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  Phenician 
Ulifubbo  or  Otjtppo  (ignifying  in  that  tongue  a  pUof^M 
bay,  fiich  as  that  on  which  this  city  Hands.  It  firit  be- 
came confiderable  in  the  reign  of  king  Emmanuel ;  from 
that  king  it  hath  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the 
refidence  of  its  moiiaitbs,  the  feat  of  the  chief  tribu- 
nals, and  offices  of  the  metropolitan,  a  noble  univcrtity, 
and  the  receptacle  of  the  rtrhclt  merchandize  of  the 
Eail  and  Welt  Indies.  Its  air  is  excellent  ;  being  re- 
frcfted  by  the  delightful  fen-breezes  and  thofe  of  the 
Tagus.  The  city  extends  for  about  two  miles  along 
the  Tagus;  but  it*  breadth  is  inconftderable.  Like  old 
Rome,  it  (lands  on  feven  hills  :  hut  the  flreets  in  gene- 
ral are  narrow  and  dirt)-,  and  fome  of  them  are  very 
llcep  ;  ncitherare  they  lighted  at  night.  The  churches, 
in  general,  are  very*  line  ;  but  the  magnificence  of  the 
chapel-royal  is  a  ma  ring.  Here  is  one  of  the  fincft 
harbours  in  the  world  •  and  there  were  a  great  number 
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not  only  of  Ine  diuretic*  and  contents  here,  but  alta  to  be  the  fined  in  Europe,  m  well  as  the  bell  fortified. 


The  large  fquare,  and  the  public  building*,  tit 
igmg  to  the  grandee*  j  but  the  handfome  t  and  they  hare  manufacture*  of  fdks, 
and  of  the  city,  were  deftroyed   brics,  and  camblcti,  v.  well  *«  other  fluffs,  which 


of  other  public  building*,  and  particularly  of  royal  pa- 
lace*, and  others  beta 
grcatcil  part  of  them, 

by  a  moil  dreadful  earthquake,  on  Nov.  1.  I75J,  from 
which  it  wiH  require  a  toor  time  to  recover.  The 
inhabitant*,  before  the  earthquake,  did  not  at  mod 
exceed  150^000.  The  government  of  it  u  lodged  in 
a  council,  confifting  of  a  prrhdent,  fa.  counfieflors,  and 
-other  inferior  officer*.  The  harbour  ban  water  enough 
for  the  krgeft  (hip*,  and  room  enough  for  10^00  (ail 
without  being  crowded.  For  its  fecunty,  there  is  a 
fort  at  lhc  mouth  of  the  river,  on  each  fide,  and  a  bar 
that  run*  acrofs  it,  and  it  very  danger  on*  to  paf«  with- 
out pilots.  Higher  up,  at  a  place  where  the  river  is 
coniidcrably  contracted,  there  is  a  fort  called  7ew  <*> 
B*itm,  or  the  Ttvtr  of  Biiem,  under  whofe  guas  all 
flups  muft  pais  in  their  way  to  the  city  }  and  00  the 
other  fide  arc  fcveral  snore  forts.  Before  the  earth- 
quake, mod  of  the  private  honfes  were  old  and  tin* 
fight ly,  with  lattice-windows  ;  and  the  number  of  Con- 
veat*  and  colleges  amounted  to  to,  aamdy,  31  for 
monks  and  18  for  nuns.  The  king's  principal  palace 
Hands  on  the  river,  and  is  large  and  commodious.  Of 
the  hofpitals,  that  called  the  Gnat  is  obliged  to  re 


ceive  all  perfems,  of  what  degree,  nation,  or  religion 
foevrr,  without  exception.    At  the  village  of 


near  Liibor,  i»  a  noble  hofpital  fo 
»ho  have  ferved  the  king,  an 
to  maintain  thcrnfelvcs.  n*at 
is  alfo  a  noble  charity.    In  the 


Bclem, 
ecaved  identic cr»m 
1  have  Aut  wherewithal 
called  the  hvufe  of  tmrty 
city, 


centre  of  the 
upon  one  of  the  higbeit  hills,  i*  the  caftle,  which  com- 
mands the  whole,  being  large  md  ancient,  and  having 
always  a  garrifon  of  four  regiments  of  foot.  The 
cathedral  w  a  raft  edifice  of  the  Gothic  kind,  but 
heavy  and  clumfy  3  it  contain?,  however,  great  riclict, 
and  is  finely  adorned  within.  The  fquare  called  Rcfie  ii 
and  furrounded  with  magnifier  t  buildings. 


have  been  brought  to  great  perfection.  It  was  ta»» 
ken  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  aftt-r  three  month* 
fiege  and  the  lofa  of  many  thoufarvd*  of  men,  in  1708; 
but  reftored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  eonlideration  of  their  demolilfting  the  fortifications 
of  Dunkirk.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Dock,  14  mile* 
weft  of  Tournay,  31  fouth-weft  of  Ghent,  37  north- 
weft  of  Moiu,  and  130  north  of  Paris,  E.  Long.  3.  9. 
N.  Lat.  50.  38. 

LISLE  (Claudius  dc),  a  learned  hiitoriograpber, 
born  at  Vancouleurs,  in  1 644.  Me  ftudicd  among  the 
Jrfuits  at  Pontamouflba  |  took  fail  degrees  in  law,  and 
afterward*  applied  himfelf  intirely  to  the  ftudy  off  hi- 
flory  aad  geography  ;  and  to  perfect  himfelf  in  thofe 
feiences  went  to  Paris,  where  the  principal  lords  of  the 
court  became  his  fcholars,  and  among  the  reft  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  the  kingdom.  He 
wrote,  1.  An  hiftorical  account  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam.  J.  A  genealogical  and  hiftorical  Atlas.  3.  Aa 
abridgement  of  universal  hiftory.  He  died  at  Paris  isi 
I7>o. 

Lisli  (William  de),  fon  of  the  former,  and  the 
moft  learned  geographer  France  has  produced,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1675.  He  became  nxft  geographer 
to  the  king,  nival  cenfor,  and  member  of  the  academy 
of  feiences.  He  died  in  1716.  Hr  puMifhed  a  great 
number  of  excellent  maps,  and  wrote  many  pieces  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  feiences. 

Lists  (Sir  John),  a  brave  UyaJrft  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  was  the  fon  of  a  book  teller  in  London, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
lignali/cd  himfelf  upon  many  occafions  ia  the  civil  war, 
particularly  in  the  laft  battle  of  Newbury  1  where,  m 
the  dutk  of  the  evening,  lie  led  hi*  men  to  the  charge  in 
his  fliirt,  that  his  perton  might  be  more  confpicuou*. 


large, 

The  whole  efty  is  under  the  ecclefiaftical  jurisdiction 

of  the  patriarch,  who  was  appointed  in  the  year  1717.  The  king,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  bravery. 
Here  is  alfo  an  archbtfttop,  who  has,  or  at  leaft  had  knighted  him  ia  the  field  of  battle.  In  1648,  he  rofe 
before  the  erection  of  the  patriarchate,  a  revenue  of 
40,000  crufadoes,  or  6000  L  The  univerfky,  which 
was  removed  for  fome  time  to  Coimbra,  but  afterward* 
r« (tared  to  it*  ancient  feat,  make*  a  confiderable  figure, 
though  much  inferior  to  that  of  Coimbra. 

L1SBURN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  ia  the  county  of 
Antrim  and  province  of  Utter,  7$  <rom  Dublin. 
It  vow  burnt  down  about  eo  year*  ago  ;  but  i«  bow 
rebuilt  in  a  neat  and  handfome  manner,  and  has  a  Urge 
rinen  manufactory.    It  w  feated  on  the  river  Laggan, 


for  hi*  majefty  in  EflV*  1  and  wa*  one  of  the 
who  fo  obftiaatdy  defended  ColcheAer,  and  who  died 
for  the  defence  of  it.  Thi*  brave  man  having  ten- 
derly embraced  the  corps  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  his 
departed  friend,  immediately  pre  fen  ted  himfelf  to  the 
(oldiers  who  Hood  ready  for  his  execution,  Thinking 
that  they  flood  at  too  great  a  diftance,  he  defired  them 
to  come  nearer :  erne  of  them  laid,  «•  I  warrant  you* 
8ir,  we  (hall  hit  you."  He  replied  with  a  fmile, 
**  Friend<i,  1  have  been  nearer  you  when  you  have  1 


ige  of  lane 


in  W.  Long.  6.  20.  N.  Lat.  54.  31,    It  give*  title 
uf  earl  to  the  family  of  Vanghan  j  aud  it  return*  two 
member*  to  parliament,  one  half  of  the  patronage  of 
this  borough  being  in  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
held  11ft  of  July  and  jth  Oftober. 

LISIEUX,  a  corrfiderabW  town  of  France,  m  Up- 
per Normandy,  with  a  bifbop's  fee.  The  churches  and 
religious  houfes,  and  the  hrlhop's  palace,  are  all  very 
1  andfomc  ftruflures.  It  it a  trading  place;  and  i*  feat- 
ed at  the  confluence  of  the  river*  Arbeck  and  Gaffi,  in 
E.  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  49.  11. 

LISLE,  a  large,  rich,  handfome,  and  ftrortg  town 
ef  French  Frances  of  Which  it  i*  the  capital,  with  a 
ftrong  caftle,  aad  a  citadel  built  by  Vaubao,  and  faid 
Vot.X.  Parti. 


me."    He  was  executed  Auguit  18th  1648. 

LI  SMOKE,  one  of  the  Weftern  ill  and*  of  Scot- 
land, (rated  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Linnhe,  a  capaei- 
lake  ia  Argylefhire,  navigable  for  the  largeft  Ihips 
to  Fort  William,  which  ftands  in  the  country  called 
Lochaber.  This  bland  is  abovs  feven  miles  in  length 
by  one  in  breadth  ;  and  contains  1500  inhabitants.  It 
abound*  in  limed  one  j  from  which,  however,  it  has  hi- 
therto derived  little  *dv»n';ige,  owing  to  the  want  of 
good  peat,  the  neglect  of  timber,  and  Mill  more  the 
duty  upon  coals.  Thus,  with  the  ad>antagrs  of  navt- 
in  every  direction,  and  of  a  foil  lying  upon  the 
,  the  people  are  mdipent,  and  frequently 
to  import  meal  for  their  fobnfleace.  Many  of 
N  them 
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e "them  live  a  part  of  ihc  year  upon  milk  on!)-. 
H  Uland  was  formerly  ike  rcGdence  of  the  bifiiops 
Argyle. 

LtsMoaE,  a  borough,  market,  fair,  and  poll  town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  province 
of  Munfter,  100  miles  from  Dubliu  ;  N.  Lat.  52.  5. 
W.  Long.  7.  50.  It  was  anciently  sailed  Lejfmort  or 
Lw-mori,  i.  e.  the  great  indofurc,  or  habitation  ;  it  is 
now  a  bifhoprie,  and  formerly  had  an  univerfity.  St 
Carthagb  or  Mochuda,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh 
century  founded  an  abbey  and  fchool  in  this  place, 
which  in  a  lhort  time  was  much  re  fort  cd  to,  not  only 
by  the  native*,  but  alfo  by  the  Britons  and  Saxons, 
during  the  middle  ages.  Accordiog  to  an  ancient 
writer  of  the  life  of  St  Carthagh,  Lifmore  was  in  ge- 
neral inhabited  by  monks,  half  of  it  being  an  afylum 
into  which  no  woman  dared  enter  ;  confiding  intirely  of 
cells  and  monaftcries,  the  ruins  of  which,  with  feven 
churches,  are  yet  rifiblc.  A  caftle  was  built  here  by 
Jung  John.  The  fite  of  Lifmore  was  in  early  ages 
denominated  magb  flcia,  or  the  "  chofen  fhicld,"  being 
the  filiation  of  a  dun  or  fort,  of  the  ancient  chieftains 
of  the  Deciet,  one  of  whom  granted  it  to  St  Carthagh 
on  his  cxpulfion  from  the  abbey  of  Rathcny  in  Weft* 
xncath.  On  becoming  an  univerfity,  Math  Sgiath  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Dmjgiim,  or  the  "  fort  of  the 
Saxons,"  from  the  number  of  Saxons  which  retorted 
thereto  :  but  foon  after,  it  was  called  L.iot-m»r  or  htft- 
■ntorr,  and  now  Lifmort ;  the  bilhopric  of  which  was 
united  to  that  of  Waterford  in  1563,  being  730  yeara 
after  its  foundation.  The  public  road  to  Cork  was 
formerly  through  this  place,  and  at  that  time  it  had  a 
better  face  of  buGncfa.  St  Carthagh,  who  retired  to 
this  place  with  fome  of  his  religious  in  636,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  then  Irilh  monarch,  tied  his  difciples 
to  a  moll  ftrict  rule  of  life ;  they  never  were  allowed 
the  ufe  of  flclh,  fifh,  or  fowl ;  only  the  vegetables  that 
the  ground  produced  at  the  expencc  of  their  own  la- 
bour. Father  Daniel,  in  his  Hifioirt  Monajhqut,  men- 
tions one  on  the  lame  foundation  in  France.  The 
caftle  here,  which,  as  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  was 
built  by  king  John,  was  erected  in  1 195  on  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  of  St  Carthagh  j  it  belonged  to  the  duke 
of  Devonflure,  and  gave  birth  to  the  great  philofopher 
Robert  Boyle.  In  1 1 89  it  was  demolifhcd  by  the 
Irilh,  who  took  it  by  furprifc/  .  Being  afterwards  re- 
edified,  it  was  for  many  years  an  epiicopal  refidence, 
till  Myler  Magrath,  archbifhop  of  Calhcl,  and  bilhop 
of  this  fee,  granted  the  manor  of  Lifmore  to  that  not* 
cd  fcholar  and  foldicr  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  L.  1 3  :  6 :  H  j 
but  that  eftate  was  lopped  off  with  his  head  in  the 
rcign  of  king  James  I.    After  which  it  fell  into  the 
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This  of  the  firft  earl  of  Cork.  Oppofite  to  the  mtranee  is  a 
modern  portico  of  Bath  ftone,  of  the  Doric  order,  de- 
figned  by  Inigo  Jones.  Moft  of  the  buildings  have  re* 
maiucd  in  ruins  fince  the  era  of  the  rebellion  ;  but  the 
feveral  offices  that  make  up  two  fides  of  the  fquare  are 
kept  in  repair.  At  each  angle  is  a  tower,  the  chief  re- 
mains of  its  former  magnificence.    In  October  1785, 


the  late  duke  of  Rutland,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land,  whilft  on  a  tour  in  Munfter,  held  a  council  in, 
and  iuued  proclamations  from  this  caftle.  The  cathe- 
dral is  ftill  pretty  well  kept  in  repair.  Here  is  a  fine 
bridge  over  the  river  Black  water,  erected  at  a  very  great 
expence  by  the  duke  of  Devonflure  :  this  bridge  is  re- 
markable for  the  extent  of  the  principal  arch,  the  fpan 
of  it  being  io>  feet.  Below  the  town  is  a  rich  fifhery 
for  falmon,  which  is  the  grestcft  branch  of  trade  here. 
Though  this  place  is  at  prefect  much  reduced,  yet 
Carobrenfis  informs  us,  that,  not  many  years  after  the 
oonqueft,  this  was  a  very  rich  city,  and  held  out  fomc 
time  againft  the  Englifh,  who  took  it  at  laft  by  ftorm, 
and  gained  rich  plunder  here,  enough  to  load  16  fail 
of  (hips.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  pa- 
tron, the  duke  of  DevonfiSire,  hut  the  electors  are  call- 
ed petvtolloptrt.  Fairs  held  on  25  th  May  and  Sep- 
tember, and  12th  November. 

LISSA,  an  ifland  in  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  on  the 
coafl  of  Dalmatia,  belonging  to  the.  Venetians,  where 
they  have  a  fifhery  of  fardines  and  anchovies,  it  pro- 
duces excellent  wine,  and  is  70  miles  weft  of  Ragufa- 
E.  Long.  1 7.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  22.. 

List  a,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Pof- 
na,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  E«  Long.  16.  o.  N. 
Lat.  32.  15. 

Lissa,  a  village  of  Silefia,  16  miles  from  Breflauv 
remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  between  the  P ruffians 
And  the  Auftrians  on  the  15th  of  December  1757,. 
when  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated. 

LISSUS,  (anc.  geog.),  the  laft  town  of  Illyricum, 
towards  Macedonia,  fituatcd  on  the  Drilo.  It  had  a 
capacious  port,  the  work  of  Dionyfius  the  Tyrant* 
who  led  the  colony  thither,  enlarged  and  walled  it 
round,  (Diodorus  cuculus.)  Now  called  AleJJio,  in  Al- 
bania, on  the  Drino,  near  the  Gulph  of  Venice.  E. 
Long.  20.  N.  Lac  42. 

LIST,  in  commerce,  the  border  of  doth  or  fluff; 
ferving  not  only  to  (how  their  quality,  but  to  preferve 
them  from  being  torn  in  the  operations  of  fulling,  dye- 
ing, &c. — Lift  is  ufed  on  various  occafions;  but  chiefly 
by  gardeners  for  fecuring  their  wall-trees. 

List,  in  architecture,  a  little  fquare  moulding, 
othcrwifc  called  »JUe<,  HJtJ,  &c  See  Plate  XXXVIII. 
fig.  t. 


List,  is  alfo  ufed,  to  signify  the  inclofed  field  or 
hands  of  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  who  purchafed  all  Sir  ground  wherein  the  ancient  knights  held  their  jufU 
Walter's  lands  j  he  beautified  the  whole,  and  added 
many  buildings  to  it,  moft  of  which  were  burned  down 
in  the  Irilh  rebellion ;  at  the  breaking  out  of  which, 
it  was  clofcly  beficged  by  5000  Irifh,  commanded  by 
Sir  Richard  Beling,  and  was  well  defended  by  die 


and  combats.  It  was  fo  called,  as  being  hemmed 
round  with  pales,  barriers,  or  Aakfs,  as  with  a  lift. 
Some  of  thefc  were  double,  one  for  each  cavalier;  which 
kept  them  apart,  fo  that  they  could  not  come  nearer 
eacb  other  than  a  fpcar's  length.  Sec  Just,  Toua> 
EL,  &c. 


young  Lord  Broghill,  third  fon  of  the  car)  of  Cork,  mamemt,  Duk 
who  obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiege.  The  caftle  is  bold-       Civil  Lnr%  in  the  Britilh  polity.    The  expence* 

ly  feated  on  the  verge  of  a  rocky  hill,  riling  almoA  per-  defrayed  by  the  civil  lift  arc  thofe  that  in  any  lhape  re- 

pendicularly  toaconfidcrable  height  over  the  river  Black-  late  to  civil  government ;  as,  the  expences  of  the  houfe- 

■watcr.   The  entrance  is  by  an  ancient  and  venerable  hold  $  all  falaries  to  officers  of  (late,  to  the  judges,  and 

avenue  of  tree*.  Over  the  gate  arc  the  venerable  arms  every  one  of  the  king's  fcrvants ,  the  appointments  to. 
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foreign  ambafladors;  the  maintenance  of  the  queen  and 
'  royal  family  ;  the  king's  private  expence*,  or  nrivy- 
purfc  ;  and  other  very  numerous  outgoings,  as  fecret- 
fervice  money,  penfione,  and  other  bounties :  which 
fometinres  hare  fo  far  exceeded  the  revenues  appointed 
for  that  purpofc,  that  application  has  been  made  to 
parliament  to  discharge  the  debts  contracted  on  the  ct- 
ril  lift ;  as  particularly  in  1724,  when  one  million  was 
granted  for  that  purpofe  by  the  flatute  1 1  Geo.  I,  c.  17. 
and  in  1769,  when  half  a  million  was  appropriated  to 
the  like  ufes  by  the  ftatute  9  Geo.  III.  c.  34. 

The  civil  lift  is  indeed  properly  the  whole  of  the 
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lefs  than  what  is  now  cftablifhed  by  parliament. 
Revenue. 

To  List,  or  t*RJI,  SoltTurt,  to  retain  and  enroll 
as  foldicrs,  either  as  volunteers,  or  by  a  kind  of  compul- 
fion.  Perfons  lifted  muft  be  carried  within  four  days, 
but  not  fooner  than  2  4  hours  after,  before  the  next  jurt ice 
of  peace  of  any  county,  riding,  city,  or  place,  or  chief 
magiftrate  of  any  city  or  town  corporate  (not  being 
an  officer  in  the  army) ;  and  if  before  fuch  juftice  or 
magiftrate  they  diffcirt  from  fuch  cnlifting,  and  return 
the  enlifting-money,  and  alfo  20  (hillings  in  lieu  of  all 
charges  expended  on  them,  they  are  to  be  difchar* 
king's  revenue  in  his  own  diftinet  capacity  ;  the  reft  ged.  But  perfons  refuting  or  neglecting  to  return  and 
being  rather  the  revenue  of  the  public,  or  its  creditors,  pay  fuch  money  within  24  hours,  thall  be  deemed  as 
though  collected  and  diftributed  again  in  the  name  duly  lifted  as  if  they  had  affented  thereto  before  the 
and  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  :  it  now  ftahding  in  proper  magiftrate ;  and  they  (hall,  in  that  cafe,  be 
the  fame  place,  as  the  hereditary  income  did  formerly;  obliged  to  take  the  oath,  or,  upon  rcfufal,  they  ffiall 
and  as  that  ha*  gradually  dimmifficd,  the  parliamen.  be  confined  by  the  officer  who  lifted  them  till  they  do 
tary  appointments  have  increafed.   The  whole  revenue   take  it. 

of  queen  Elizabeth  did  not  amount  to  more  than  LISTER  (Dr  Martin),  an  eminent  Engliffi  phy. 
6oo,cool.  a- rear :  that  of  king  Char.  I.  was  8oo,cool.    fician  and  naturalift,  was  born  in  1638,  and  educated 

at  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  France  s' 
and  at  his  return  practifed  phytic  at  York,  and  after- 
wards at  London.  In  1683,  he  was  created  doctor  of 
phyfic,  and  became  fellow  of  the  college  of  phy ficiana 
in  London.  In  1698,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Port- 
land in  his  embaffy  from  king  William  llf.  to  the 
court  of  France ;  of  which  journey  he  published  an  ac- 
count at  his  return,  and  was  afterwards  phyfician  to 
queen  Anne.  He  alfo  published,  1.  Htllcria  an'tma- 
Sum  jirglLr,  quarto.  2.  GontlrfHorum  fjnojtfis,  folio. 
3.  Cochlear urn  Cjf  Rmacbum  txcrcitaUo  amlom'ua,  4  vols 
tfvo.  4.  Many  pieces  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  {  and  other  work* 

LI  STOW  EL,  a  parift,  alfo  a  poft  and  fair  town, 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and  province  of 
Munfler,  131  milt  *  from  Dublin,  anciently  Lit  Tua- 
thai,  i.  c.  "  the  fnrt  of  Tuathal,"  who  was  e*iled  in  the 
ill  century,  but  returned;  and  his  life  forms  a  brilliant 
era  in  Irilh  hiftory.    Near  this  are  the  ruins  of  a 


and 
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the  revenue  voted  for  king  Charles  II.  was 
5,COol.  though  complaints  were  made  ( in  the  firft 
Tears  at  leaft)  that  it  did  not  amount  to  fo  much.  But 
h  muft  be  obferved,  that  under  tbefe  fums  were  inch)- 
ded  all  manner  of  public  expeoces;  among  which  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  computed, 
that  the  charge  of  the  navy  and  land-forces  amounted 
annually  to  8co,oocl.  which  was  ten  times  more  than 
before  the  former  troubles.  The  fame  revenue,  fubjeet 
to  the  fame  charges,  was  fettled  on  king  James  II. : 
h.n  by  the  increafe  of  trade,  and  more  frugal  manage, 
nent,  it  amounted  on  an  average  to  1,500,0001.  ptr 
snnuitff  !  betides  other  additional  cuftoms  granted  by 
parliament,  which  produced  an  annual  revenue  of 
400,ocol.  out  of  which  his  fleet  and  army  were  main. 
tiined  at  the  yearly  expence  of  i,tco,rcol.  After 
the  revolution,  when  the  parliament  took  into  ir»  own 
hands  the  annual  fupport  of  the  forees  both  maritime 
and  military,  a  civil-lift  revenue  was  fettled  on  the  new 

king  and  queen,  amounting,  with  the  hereditary  du-    callle,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  liver  Pcale:  it 
tics,  to  700,cooL  ptr  annum  ;  and  the  fame  was  eon-    taken  in  November  1600,  by  Sir  Charles  Wilmot, 
tinned  to  queen  Anne  and  king  George  I.    That  of  being  then  held  out  for  the  Lord  Kerry  againft  Queen 
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king  Geo.  1 1,  was  nominally  augmented  to  Boc.ooo  •  1, 
and  in  fact  was  conGderably  more  i  but  that  of  his 
prefent  majefty  is  exprefsly  limited  to  that  fuirt  ;  tho' 
loo.ocol.  hatlx  been  fince  added.  And  upon  the  whole, 
h  is  doubtlefs  much  better  for  the  crown,  and  alfo  for 
the  people,  to  have  the  revenue  fettled  upon  the  mo- 
dern footing  rather  than  the  ancient.  For  the  crown, 
becawfc  it  is  more  certain,  and  collected  with  greater 
eafe  :  for  the  people ;  becaufe  they  are  now  delivered 
from  the  feodal  hardfhips,  and  other  odious  brandies 
of  the  prerogative.  And  though  complaints  have  fomc* 
times  been  made  of  the  increafe  of  the  civil  lift,  yet  if 
we  confider  the  fums  that  have  been  formerly  granted, 
the  limited  extent  under  which  it  is  now  eftablilhed, 
the  revenues  and  prerogatives  given  up  in  litju  of  it  by 
the  crown,  the  numerous  branches  of  the  prefent  royal 
family,  and  ("above  all)  the  diminution  of  the  value  of 
money  compared  with  what  it  was  worth  in  the  (aft 

century,  we  muft  acknowledge  thefe  complaints  to  be  ted  time,  but  were  only  employed  as  exigencies  re- 
void  of  any  rational  foundation  5  and  that  it  is  impof-  quired.  They  were  obferved,  in  imitation  of  the  Ni- 
fible  to  fupport  that  dignity,  which  a  king  of  Great  nevites,  with  ardent  fupplicatione  and  fallings,  to  avert 
Britain  fltould  maintain,  with  an  iacotnc  in  any  degree   the  threatening  judgments  of  fire,  earthquakes,  inun- 

N  s  dations, 


Elizabeth.  Five  miles  beyond  Lillowel  are  the  ruins 
of  a  church.    The  fairs  are  three  in  the  year. 

LITANA  Silt  a  (anc.  grog.);  a  wood  of  the 
Boii,  in  the  Gallia  Togata,  or  Cifpadana,  where  the 
Romans  under  L.  Pofthumius  Albinus  (whofe  head 
the  Boii  cut  off,  and  carried  in  triumph  into  then-  moft 
facred  temple),  had  a  great  defeat,  of  twenty-five 
thoufand  fcarce  ten  cfcaping  (Livy).  Holtlenius  con- 
jectures, that  this  happened  above  the  fprings  of  the 
Scultenna,  in 'a  part  of  the  Apennine,  between  Cer- 
finiantrm  and  Mutina.    Now  Stlfa  Ji  Lugo. 

LITANY,  a  folemn  form  of  fiipplication  to  God, 
in  which  the  prieft  utters  fome  things  fit  to  be  prayed 
for,  and  the  people  join  in  their  interceffion,  faying, 
tre  befitcb  thrt  to  htar  uj,  good  Lord,  <cc.  The  word 
COmes  from  the  Greek  ul*f»t  "  fupplication of 
».t«.«fcv,  «  I  befeech."' 

At  firft  the  ufe  of  litanies  was  not  fixed  to  any  fla- 
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dationa,  or  h«A3c  invafions.  About  the  year  400,  U» 
tames  begin  to  be  ufed  in  proccfSous,  the  people  walk- 
is*  barefoot,  and  repeating  them  with  great  devotion; 
•ad  it  i»  pretended,  that  by  thii  means  fcveraj  coun- 
tries were  delivered  from  great  calamities*  The  days 
on  which  thefe  were  ufed  were  catted  rtgaiinn  days  : 
thefe  were  appointed  by  the  canons  of  different  coun- 
cils, till  it  was  decreed  by  the  council  of  Toledo,  that 
they  mould  be  ufed  every  month  throughout  the  year; 
and  thus  by  degrees  they  came  to  be  ufed  weekly  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  ancient  ftauonary  days 
for  falling.  To  thefe  days  the  rubric  of  our  church 
ha*  added  Sundays,'  a«  being  die  greateft  days  for  af- 
fcmbling  at  divine  fervice.  Before  the  laft  review  of 
the  common  prayer,  the  litany  was  a  diilind  fervice 
by  itfelf,  and  ufed  fome  time  after  the  morning  prayer 
was  over  t  at  prefent  it  is  made  one  office  with  the 
morning- fervice,  being  ordered  to  be  read  after  the 
third  collect  fur  grace,  inficad  of  the  intercefltonal 
prayers  in  the  daily  fervice. 

LITCHFIELD,  a  city  of  Staffordmirc,  in  Eng- 
-  land,  117  miles  from  London.  It  (lands  low,  about 
three  nules  from  the  Trent  »  and  its  ancient  name  is 
bid  to  have  bees  Licirfjuid,  signifying,  «  a  field  of 
earcafles,"  from  a  great  number  of  Chnftiani  having* 
aa  it  is  pretended,  funVrcd  martyrdom  here  in  the  pcr- 
fecution  under  Dioclefiu.  In  the  Saxons  time,  it 
was  a  bifhoprick  for  a  fhort  fpace  ;  and  is  now,  toge- 
ther with  Coventry,  a  bifhoprick.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  rivulet  and  a  kind  of  mallow  Jake,  over 
which  are  two  caufrways  with  fluiccs.  It  is  a  long 
ftrag^'ing  place  ;  but  has  fome  very  handfome  hoafes, 
and  wcU-paved  dean  flreets.  That  part  00  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  rivulet  is  called  the  cky,  and  the  other  the 
(hfi.  The  city  is  much  the  largefi,  and  contains  feve- 
ral  public  flruelures.  It  was  incorporated  by  Edw.  VI, 
with  the  name  of  bailiffs  and  burgefles  j  and  is  both  a 
town  and  coiwty,  governed  by  s  bailiffs  chofen  yearly 
out  of  *4  burgefTes,  a  recorder,  a  uVriff,  a  Reward,  and 
other  officers.  The  city  has  power  of  life  and  death 
within  their  jurifdidion,  a  court  of  record,  and  a  pic- 
powder-court.  Here  is  a  gaol  both  for  debtors  aW 
felons,  a  free  fchool,  and  a  pretty  large  well  endowed 
hofpitsi  for  a  nwfler  and  is  brethren.  The  county 
of  the  city  ia  10  or  IS  miles  in  compaft,  which  the 
fheriff  rides  yearly  oa  the  8th  of  September,  and  then 
♦rafts  the  corporation  and  neighbouring  gentry.  The 
4fo,r  is  fo  called  from  its  being  tnciofed  with  a  wall 
and  a  deep  dry  ditch  on  aJU  fides  except  towards  the 
eity,  where-  it  is  defended  by  a  great  lake  or  marih 
formed  by  its  brook.  The  cathedral,  which  {lands  it) 
the  clofe,  wa»  originally  built  by  Ofwius  king  of  Nor- 
thunbcrland  about  300.  It  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
by  Offa  king  of  Mercia  in  766.  In  1 148  was  rebuilt, 
a*d  greatly  enlarged  in  1*96,  At  the  reformation, 
Coventry  wj«  divided  from  it.  In  the  civil  wars  its 
fpire  was  deftroyed*  and  it  converted  to  a  liable.  In 
1776  a  beautiful  painted  window,  by  the  benefaction 
cjf  Dt  Adcnbrook,  h.14  been  fct  up  at  the  wcllern  end 
of  the  cathedral.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  feveral  times 
taken  and  retaken,  and  thereby  fuftcred  much ;  but 
was  fo  repaired  after  the  reftomeioa,  at  the  Vx  peace  of 
ao,ooo  L  that  it  was  one  of  the  fitireft  and  m>blc(l 
ftruaures  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  is  wattsd  in  like 
*  vaftlc,  aod  itaods  fo  high  a*  to  be  fcen  10 
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It  is  450  feet  long,  of  which  the  choir  ia  no,  and  the  LbeMUld" 
breadth  in  the  broadefl  place  80.  Its  portico  is  hard- 
ly to  be  paralleled  ia  England.  There  were  till  lately 
26  ftatucs  of  the-  prophets,  apoJUcs*  kings  of  Judith, 
and  fome  kings  of  this  land,  in  a  row  above  it,  a*  big 
as  the  life  ;  and  on  the  top,  at  each  corner  of  the  por- 
tico, in  a  llatcly  fpire,  befides  a  line  liigh  fteeplc  on  the 
middle  of  the  church-  The  choir  is  paved  in  great 
part  with  aJabaftcr  and  channel-coal,  tn  imitation  of 
black  and  white  marble.  In  1789  it  went  under  a 
general  repair,  when  the  nsaffive  groined  arch  betwixt 
the  weft  end  of  the  church  and  the  tranfeript,  which 
had  forced  the  ink  wall  out  of  Us  perpendicular,  was 
removed.  The  prebendaries  Halls,  which  arc  thought 
to  be  t he  belt  in  England,  were  moil  of  them  re-erod- 
ed at  the  charge  of  the  country  gentlemen,  whofc 
names  and  arms  are  painted  at  the  top  of  the  flails.' 
The  north  door  is  extremely  rich  in  fculpturc,  but 
much  injured  by  time.  The  body,  which  is  fupported 
by  pillars  formed  of  numbers  of  flcndcr  columns,  has 
lately  had  ks  decayed  leaden  roof  replaced  by  a  neat 
dated  covering.  The  choir  merits  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  elegant  fculpturc  about  the  windows*, 
and  the  embattled  gallery  that  runs  beneath  them*  to 
which  the  altar-piece  of  Grecian  architecture  but  ill 
enrrefponds  j  behind  which  is  Mary's  chapel,  divided 
from  it  by  a  moil  elegant  11  one  fkreen  of  beautiful  work- 
manihip.  Here  flood  St  Chad's  urine,  which  coll 
aoool.  The  chartcr-h»ufe  is  an  odagon-rogtn.  In 
the  fame  clofe  are  the  palaces  of  the  bilhop  and  dean*, 
and  the  prebendaries  houfca  in  a  court  on  the  hill. 
Here  are  three  other  churches ;  one  oi  which,  St  Mi- 
chael's, has  a  church-yard  of  6  or  7  acres.  There  was 
a  caftlc  here,  long  fiace  deflroyed:  and  ancient  camps 
have  been  discovered  in  its  environ*.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  frequent  horfe-race?.  The  markets  there 
are  on  Tuefday  and  Friday,  and  fix  fairs  in  the  year. 
By  the  late  inland  navigation,  this  place  has  commu- 
nication with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Rjbble,  Oul'e, 
Trent,  Darwctit,  Seitrn,  Humbcr,  Thames,  Avon* 
Sec.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  coo  mik-s  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Lancafter,  Wetlroortland,  Chcller,  War- 
wick, I^icrfler,  Oxford,  Worceiier,  Slc.  Litchfield 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

LITERARY,  any  thing  belonging  to  LiTiaa- 
Tuax. 

LirmAtr  Pi-eftrty,  or  Copy-Right.  See  Corr~Rigbt. 

LITERATI  (LtraJ*,,  «  fcuered"),  an  epithet  gi- 
ven to  fuch  perfons  among  the  Chinefe  as  are  able  to 
read  and  write  their  language.  The  literati  alone  arc 
capable  of  being  made  mandarins. 

Litbrati  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  particular  feci* 
either  in  religion,  phrlofophy,  or  politics,  confining 
principslfy  of  the  learned  men  of  that  country}  among 
whom  it  is  called >4t*w,  i.  c.  "  learned." 

It  had  its  rife  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1400*  when  the 
empemr,  to  awaken  the  uatire  affection  of  the  people 
for  knowledge,  which  had  been  quite  banilhed  by  the 
preceding  civil  wars  amoag  them,  and  to  ftir  up  emu- 
lation among  the  mandarins,  thofe  out  42  of  the  ablelfc 
among  their  doctors,  to  whom  he  gave  a  commifllon  to 
compote  a  body  oi  doctrine  agreeable  to  that  of  the 
ancients,  which  was  then  become  the  rule  or  ftnndard 

of  the  learned.    The  delegates  apphed  themlelica  to 

the 
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the  bufiaef*  with  very  grat  attention*  t  but  tome  fan- 
cied them  rather  to  haw  wreltcd  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancients,  to  nuke  it  coofiA  with  theirs,  than  to  have 
built  up  theirs  oo  the  model  of  the  ancient*. 

They  fpeak  of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  were  no  more  than 
mere  nature  or  the  natural  power  or  virtue  that  pro- 
duces, difpofes,  and  prefem*,  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
smiverte.  It  is,  fry  they,  a  pure,  perfect  priociple, 
without  beginning  or  end ;  it  is  the  fouroe  of  all  tiling*, 
the  clfence  of  every  being,  and  that  which  determines 
it  to  be  what  k  is.  Tbcy  make  God  the  foul  of  the 
world :  they  fay,  he  is  diifuied  through  ail  matter, 
.  and  produces  all  the  changes  that  liappen  there.  In 
uWt,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  whether  they  resolve 
God  into  nature,  or  lift  up  nature  into  God(  for 
they  afcribe  to  it  many  of  thofc  thing*  which  wc  at- 
tribute to  God. 

This  docVine,  in  lieu  of  the  idolatry  that  prevailed 
before,  introduced  a  refined  kind  of  athcifm.  Tbc 
work,  being  compofed  by  fo  many  perfons  of  learning 
aad  parts,  and  approved  by  the  emperor  himfelf,  was 
received  with  infinite  applaufe  by  all  the  people.  Many 
were  pfeafed  with  it,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  fubvert  all 
religion  ;  others  approved  it,  becaufe  the  little  religion 
that  it  left  them  could  not  give  them  much  trouble. 
And  thus  was  formed  the  feci  of  the  Literati}  which 
eoafiits  of  the  maintainers  and  adhcrcuts  to  this  doc- 
trine. 

The  court,  the  mandarins,  and  the  perfon*  of  for- 
tune and  quality,  &c.  arc  generally  retainers  to  it  ; 
but  a  great  part  of  the  common  people  ttdl  hold  to 
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undergo  an  operation  fiiuilar  to  that  by  which  char- 
coal is  made.  By  this  operation  coals  are  deprived  of 
their  phlegm,  their  acid  liquor,  and  the  grcatcll  part  of 
their  fluid  oiL  Coaki  therefore  coufi.it  of  the  two 
moll  fixed  conftitueot  parts,  the  heavy  oil  and  the 
earth,  together  with  the  acid  concrete  (alt,  which  tho' 
volatile  is  detained  by  the  oil  and  earth. 

LITHARGE,  a  preparation  of  lead,  ufually  in 
form  of  foft  flakes,  of  a  ycllowilh  reddifh  colour.  If 
calcined  lead  be  urged  with  a  hafty  fire,  it  melts  into 
the  appearance  of  oil,  and  on  cooling  concrete*  into 
litharge.  Created  part  of  the  litharge  met  with  in 
the  (hops  is  produced  in  the  purification  of  filver  from 
lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold  aud  tilvcr  by  means  of  this 
metal :  according  to  the  degree  of  fire  and  other  cir- 
cumAances,  it  proves  of  a  pale  or  deep  colour;  the  firft. 
has  been  commonly  called  Marge  of  fiver,  the  other 
litharge  of  gold.    Sec  Che  mist  Y-/«sfrx. 

LJTHGOW  (William),  a  Stotfman,  whofe  fuffe- 
rings  by  imprisonment  and  torture  at  Malaga,  and" 
whofe  (ravels,  on  foot,  over  Europe,  Ana,  and  Afri- 
ca, fectn  to  raife  him  ahnoft  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr 
and  a  hero,  publiihcd  an  account  of  his  peregrinations 
and  adventures.    Though  the  author  deals  much  in 
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Ths  literati  freely  tolerate  the  Mahometans,  becaufe- 
they  adore,  with  them,  the  king  of  heaven,  and  author 
of  nature  \  but  they  bear  a  perfect  sverfion  to  aD  forts 
of  idolater*  among  them  :  and  it  was  once  rcfolved  to 
extirpate  them.  But  the  difbrder  this  would  have  oc- 
ftfiosted  !■  the  empire  prevented  it :  tbcy  now  content 
tbemfelve*  with  condemning  them,  in  general,  a*  hc- 
rcfies  \  which  they  do  folcumly  every  year  at  Pekia. 

LITERATURE  denotes  learning  w  ltuT  in  fet- 
ters. 

LITF.RNUM.    See  Lixtkimvm.  1 

LITH ANTHRAX,  or  Pit-Cm/,  is  a  black  or 
brown,  laminated,  bituminous  fubilance  t  not  very  ea- 
sily inflamaiabfe,  but,  when  once  inflamed,  bums  long- 
er and  more  intensely  than  smy  other  fubilance.  Of 
this  fubftance  three  kind*  arc  tbiUnguifiSed  by  author*. 
The  refiduufji  of  the  firft  after  combuAion  it  bbek  5 
the  rri'iduum  of  the  fecond  is  fpougy,  and  like  pumice- 
ftonc  t  and  the  reisduum  of  the  third  is  whitj/h  auve*. 
Some  foflil  coal,  by  long  expofure  to  air,  falls  into  • 
grcyifli  powder,  from  which  ahim  may  be  extracted. 
Poffil  coal  by  diftiflation  yields,  1.  a  phlegm  or  water  ; 
2.  a  very  aod  Eajuor;  3.  a  thin  oil  tke  naphtha  r  4.  a 
thicker  oil,  refembhng  petroleum,  which  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  thsr  former,  aad  which  ufes  with  a  violent 
Are ;  e.  an  acid  concrete  (alt ;  6.  an  usun  flam  suable 
earth  remains  m  the  retort.  Thefc  couilituent  parts 
of  fofiil-coal  are  very  fanilar  to  thofe  of  amber  and 
other  bitumens.  exciting  °^ntfcnft  » 

where  the  add  and  oily  vapour*  would  be  detrimental,, 
a*  the  drying  of  malt,  folul-cosl*  are  previously  char- 
Bed,  or  reduced  to  eotit ;  that  it,  they  are  made  to 
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the  marvellous,  the  horrid  account  of  the  U range  cruel- 
lies of  which,  he  tells  us,  he  was  the  Subject,  have,, 
however,  an  air  of  truth.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
England  from  Malaga,  he  was  carried  to  Theobald's 
on  a  feather-bed,  that  King  James  might  be  an 'eye. 
witnefs  of  his  martyred  amuomj,  by  which  he  means 
his  wretched  body,  mangled  and  reduced  to  a  Ikclctoa. 
The  whofe  court  crowded  to  fee  bim  ;  and  his  majefty 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  he  was  twice 
fent  to  Bath  at  his  cxpcncc.  By  the  king's  command, 
he  applied  to  GondamoT,  the  Spanifh  anibafiador,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  money  and  other  things  of  value 
which  the  governor  of  Malaga  had  ftiken  from  him„ 
and  for  L.  1000  for  his  fupport.  He  was  promi- 
sed a  full  reparation  for  the  damage  he  liad  fuftained  (. 
.  but  the  perfidious  mini  lit  r  never  performed  his  promife. 
When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving  England, 
Lithgow  upbraided  him  with  the  bread  1  of  his  word 
in  the  preience-chambiT,  before  feveral  gentlemen  of 
the  court.  This  occafioncd  their  fighting  upon  the 
fpot ;  aud  the  ambauador,  as  the  traveller  oddly  ex- 
prefics  it,  had  his  fiilula  (with  which  difordcr  he  was 
anHided;  cuiarabandcd  with  his  fift.  The  unfortunate 
Lithgow,  who  was  generally  condemned  for  his  fpi- 
ritcd  behaviour,  was  fent  to  the  MarlHalfca,  where  he 
continoed  a  pnlioaer  nine  month*.  At  the  conclufion 
of  the  octavo  edition  of  hi*  Travth  he  informs  us, 
that,  in  hi*  thsve  voyage*,  "  his  painful  feet  have  tra- 
ced over  (befides  pafiages  of  leas  and  risers)  36,000 
and  odd  mile*,  which  dxawcth  near  to  twice  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  whole  earth."  Here  the  marvellous 
fectn*  to  ph  to  the  incredible  j.  aad  to  fet  him,  in 
point  of  veracity,  below  Cory  at,  whom  it  is  ncvenhc— 
fefe  certain  that  he  far  outwalked.  Hi*  defcriptior* 
of  Ireland  is  uhimnauV  and  anxious.  This,  togcthcr- 
with  the-  narrative  of  his  fuffenings,  is  rep  tin  ted  in  Mor- 
gan's Phsni*  BritiBtrnkui. 

LiTHIASIS,  or  Sto*«.   See  MiBictyc./nAx.. 
L1THOMANTIA,  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  di- 
vination performed  with  itoncs.    Sometimes  the  (lone 
aibaXJidcrim  was  ufai:  this  they  waiheJ  in  {pring- 
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water  in  the  night  by  candle-light  j  the  perfon  that 
confulted  it  was  to  be  purified  from  all  manner  of  pol- 
lution, and  to  have  hit  face  covered :  thit  done,  he 
repeated  divine  prayers  and  placed  certain  characters- 
in  an  appointed  order ;  and  then  the  (lone  moved  of 
itfclf,  and  in  a  foft  gentle  murmur,  or  (as  fome  fey) 
in  a  voice  like  that  of  a  child,  returned  an  anfwer.  By 
a  ftone  of  this  nature,  Helena  i*  reported  to  have  forei 
told  the  deftruaion  of  Troy. 

LITHONTR1PTICUS  (from  «  a  ftone," 
and  SfvTt. «« to  break,"};  an  epithet  for  medicines  tha"t 
are  fuppofed  to  break  the  {lone  in  the  bladder.  Though 
the  different  (tones  that  arc  generated  in  the  human 
bladder  require  different  foWcnfs  when  out  of  the  bo- 
dy; and  though  art  hath  not  yet  afforded  a  medicine 
which,  when  injected  into  the  bladder,  will,  without 
injury  thereto,  diffolve  the  ftone  therein  lodged  ;  it 
cannot  thence  be  concluded,  that  there  are  no  lithon- 
triptic  medicines.  It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  one 
folvrnt  affects  one  fubject,  but  hath  no  effect  on  ano- 
ther ;  fo  a  folvent  may  yet  be  met  with  that  will  de- 
ftroy  the  ftone,  and  not  hurt  the  human  body.  The 
water  into  which  rhcl>oiled  white  of  egg  diflblves  will 
liquefy  myrrh,  but  may  be  put  into  the  human  eye 
without  caufing  any  uncafincTs. 

Soap  ley  taken  at  firft  in  (mail  dofes  in  broth  that 
is  freed  from  all  its  fat,  fucceeds  in  moft  cafes  which 
require  an  alkaline  rblvrnt.  The  patient  may  begin 
with  20  drops,  and  gradually  increafe  the  dofe  as  he 
is  able  ;  and  by  repeating  it  three  times  a -day  for  fix, 
eight,  or  twelve  months,  the  wiflied  for  effects  often 
follow. 

LITHOPHYTA,  the  name  oF  Linnseus's  third 
•order  of  vermes.    See  Zoology. 

LITHOSPERMUM,  cromvul:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  -the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  41ft  order,  Afperifdi*.  The  corolla  is  funnel- 
fhaped,  with  the  throat  perforated  and  naked ;  the  ca- 
lyx quinquepartite.  Thcte  are  fcvcral  fpecies ;  but 
the  only  remarkable  ones  are  the  officinale  or  common 
gromwcll,  and  the  arvcnfe  or  ballard  alkanet.  Both 
thefe  are  natives  of  Britain  ;  the  former  growing  in 
dry  gravelly  foil,  the  tatter  in  corn-fields.  The  feeds 
of  the  firft  are  reputed  to  be  of  fervicc  in  calculous 
rafes.  Dr  Grew  fay*,  that  they  have  fo  much  earth 
in  their  comjiofition,  that  they  effervefee  with  acids ; 
tut  if  this  is  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  attributed  rather  to 
an  alkaline  than  an  earthy  quab'ty. 

LITHOSTROTION,  b  natural hirtory,  the  name 
of  a  fpcciea  of  foflU  coral,  compofed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  long  and  flendcr  columns,  fometimes  round, 
fometimes  angular,  jointed  nicely  to  one  another,  and 
of  a  ftarry  or  .radiated  fin-face  at  their  tops.  Thefe  are 
found  in  confiderable  quantities  in  the  northern  and 
weft  era  parts  of  this  kingdom,  fometimes  in  fingle, 
fometimes  in  complex  fpecimens.  See  Plate  CC. 

LITHOSTROTON,  among  the  Romans,  was  a 
pavement  of  Mofaic  work,  confiding  of  final  1  pieces 
tif  cut  marble  of  different  kinds  and  colours."  The  S- 
tltflrcta  began  to  be  ufed  in  the  time  of  flylla,  who 
made  one -at  Prsncfte  in  the  temple  of  Fortune.  At 
lait  they  were  ufed  in  private  houfes;  and  were  brought 
»o  fuch  perfection,  that  they  exhibited  moft  lively  re- 
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prefentatlons  of  nature,  with  all  the  eza&nefs  of  the 
fincft  painting. 

LITHOTOMY,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting for  the  ftone.    See  Suroe*y. 

LITHUANIA,  an  extenfivc  province  of  Poland. 
By  the  natives  it  is  called  L,Hv>a%  and  has  Great  Po- 
land and  Ruifia  On  the  weft  ;  part  of  Mufcovy  on  the 
eaft ;  Livonia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  part  of  Mufcovy, 
■On  the  north ;  Red  Ruflia,  Volhinia,  and  Padolia,  on 
the  fouth;  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  fo'uth-eaft.  Its 
length  is  faid  to  be  about  360,  and  its  breadth  340 
miles;  btft  (t  is  much  indented  both  ways.  Lithuania 
was  anciently  over-run  with  wood  ;  and  there  are  ftill 
many  fore  (Is  in  it,  which  yield  a  great  deal 'of  honey, 
wax,  pitch,  tar,  and  timber ;  and  abound  with  wild 
boars,  baffaloea,  elks,  wild  horfet,  wild  affes,  uri,  and 
woodcocks.  The  lakes  are  alfo  numerous,  and  well- 
ftored  with  fi(h  :  but  the  air,  "by  reafon  of  thefe  forefta 
and  lakes,  is  faid  to  be  thick  and  foggy.  The  country 
produces  a  great  deal  of  buck-wheat  and  other  corn, 
the  paftures  are  luxuriant,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  nu- 
merous :  fo  that,  notwithstanding  agriculture  is  much 
neglected,  provifions  are  exceeding  cheap,  but  money 
fo  fcarce,  that  10  per  emt.  is  the  common  intcreft.  The 
principal  nobility  have  large  eftates,  and  h've  in  great 
pomp  and  fplendor,  generally  retaining  fome  hundreds 
poor,  in  quality  of  domcftics.  The 
>n  is  Popery  ;  but  Lutherans,  Calvi- 
nifts,  Jews,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Soclmans,  are  very 
numerous.  Lithuania  was  governed  by  its  own  dukes 
till  it  was  united  to  Poland,  towards  the  -end  of  the 
14th  century,  when  the  great  Duke  Jagello  married 
Hcdwig,  the  dowager  of  Louis  king  of  Poland  and 
Hungary.  It  had  even  dukes  after  that,  but  they 
were  fubordinate  to  the  king';  and  at  this  day,  tho* 
one  diet  ferves  for  both  countries,  yet  each  has  ita 
peculiar  laws,  cuftoms,  dialect,  and  privileges.  In  a 
diet  held  at  Lublin  in  1569,  it  was  more  clofcly  uni- 
ted to  Poland  than  it  had  been  before;  and  it  was  en- 
acted, that  both  countries,  for  the  future,  mould  form 
hut  one  ftatc  under  the  fame  prince.  As  to  their 
courts  of  j  nil  ice,  the  tenth  part  of  what  is  adjudged 
in  all  real  actions  goes  always  to  the  judge's  box,  and 
h  immediately  paid  in  court ;  and  in  perfonal  actions 
he  claims  half  the  damages  given.  A  nobleman  is 
only  fined  for  murder,  as  in  Poland.  The  common  peo- 
ple here,  excepting  the  burghers  in  the  royal  towns, 
and  the  Germans,  are  (laves ;  and,  in  many  places, 
4hc  ignorant  vtdgar  frill  retain  fome  remains  of  idola- 
try. The  poor  people  have  only  Mondays  to  them- 
felves ;  and  if  their  lords  have  occafion  for  them  even 
on  that  day,  the  peafitnt  muft  work  for  himfclf  on 
Sunday.  If  any  of  them  is  condemned  to  death  by 
his  lord,  he  muft  execute  himfclf,  or  fuffer  greater 
cruelty.  The  dialect  is  a  language  of  the  Sclavonic  $ 
and  they  fpeak  here,  as  in  Poland,  a  barbarous  kind 
of  Latin.  Lithuania  is  divided  into  nine  palatinates* 
Another  divjfiun  is  into  Lithuania  properly  fo  call- 
ed, and  Lithuanian  Rufiia.  Some  alfo  comprehend 
under  it  Samogitia  and  Courland,  which  is  a  fief  oc 
Poland. 

LITMUS,  or  Lacmus,  in  the  arts,  is  a  blue  pig- 
ment, formed  from  archil.  It  is  brought  from  Hol- 
land at  a  cheap  rate  ;  but  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
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quick  lime  and  putrified  urine,  or  fpirtt  of  urine  di  tid- 
ied from  lime,  to  the  archil prcviouily  bruifed  by  grind- 
ing. The  mixture  having  cooled,  and  the  fluid  fuffcr- 
cd  to  evaporate,  becomes  a  roafs  of  the  confillence  of  a 
pafte,  which  is  laid  on  boards  to  dry  in  fquare  lumps.  It 
u  only  ufed  in  miniature  painting*,  and  cannot  be  well 
deptnded  on,  becaufe  the  lead  approach  of  acid  changes 
it  lnitantly  from  blue  to  red.  The  beft  litmus  is  very 
apt  to  change  and  fly. 

LITTER  (ltdica),  a  kind  of  vehicle  borne  upon 
Ihafts ;  anciently  cftecmcd  the  moil  eafy  and  genteel 
way  of  carriage.  Du-Cange  derives  the  word  from  the 
barbarous  Latin  ItBeria  "  ftraw  or  bedding  forbeails." 
Other  will  rather  have  it  come  from  letou  "  bed  there 
being  ordinarily  a  quilt  and  a  pillow  to  a  Utter  in  the 
lame  manner  as  to  a  bed. 

Pliny  calls  the  litter  the  travtller't  chamber ;  it  was 
much  in  ufe  among  the  Romans,  among  whom  it  was 
borne  by  (laves  Itept  for  that  purpofc  ;  as  it  Hill  cooti- 
tobe  in  thecaft,  where  it  is  calleda paLtnquin. — The 
lc&ica,  made  to  be  borne  by  four  men,  was 
called  letrapborum  ;  that  borne  by  fix  bexafbarum;  and 
that  borne  by  eight  oSaphomm. 

The  invention  of  litters,  according  to  Cicero,  was 
owing  to  the  kings  of  Bithyma  :  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
they  were  become  very  frequent  at  Rome,  as  appears 
Seneca  ;  and  even  Haves  themfclve*  were  borne  is 
,  though  never  by  more  than  two  perfons,  where- 
as men  of  quality  had  fix  or  eight. 

Litter  alfo  denotes  a  parcel  of  dry  old  ftraw  put  on 
the  floor  of  a  horfe**  flail  fur  him  to  lie  down  and  reft 
upon.  When  a  horfe  comes  tired  into  a  liable,  freih 
litter  has  the  virtue  of  making  him  ftale  immediately. 
This  is  known  to  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  a  horic 
in  a  tired  ftate  ;  and  when  the  litter  is  old  and  dirty,  it 
never  has  any  fuch  effect  upon  him.  If  the  owners  knew 
how  rcfrclhing  it  is  for  a  horfe  to  difcharge  his  urine 
on  his  return  from  labour,  they  would  be  more  care- 
ful of* giving  them  all  means  and  occalions  of  it  than 
they  arc.  This  ftaling  after  fatigue  prevents  thofe  ob- 
ftru&ions  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  urinary  paf- 
lages  which  horfes  are  too  fubject  to.  The  bladder  be- 
ing often  inflamed  by  the  long  retention  of  tlte  heated 
wine  in  it,  the  creature  is  thus  in  danger  of  pcrifhing. 

LITTLE*  (William),  an  ancient  Eagliffihiftonan, 
known  alfo  by  the  name  of  Gnbelmuu  Ntubrigen/u, 
was  born  at  Bridlington  in  the  county  of  York,  in  the 
year  1136;  and  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Newborough 
in  the  fame  county,  where  be  became  a  monk.  In 
his  advanced  years,  be  compofed  a  billory  of  England, 
in  five  books,  from  the  Norman  conqueft  to  A.  D. 
1 197  j  which,  for  veracity,  regularity  of  difpoution, 
and  purity  of  language,  is  one  of  the  moil  valuable 
productions  of  this  period. 

LITTLETON  (Sir  Thomas),  judge  of  the  com- 
mon-pleas, was  the  eldeft  ton  of  Thomas  Weftcote, 
efq;  of  the  county  of  Devon,  by  Elizabeth,  fote 
heirefs  of  Thomas  Littleton  of  Frankley  in  Wor- 
crftcrihire,  at  whofc  rrqueft  he  took  the  name  and 
arm*  of  that  family.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  our 
univcrfitics,  probably  at  Cambridge.  Thence  he  re- 
moved to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  readers  ;  and  *was  afterwards,  by  Henry  VI.  made 
ftrward  or  judge  of  the  court  of  the  palace,  or  mar- 
ftajfca  of  the  king's  houfihold.    Id  145  c,  the  thirty- 
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third  of  that  reign,  he  was  appointed  king's  Serjeant,  Utttetm, 
and  rode  the  northern  circuit  as  judge  of  aflize.    In  L.'i«vy. 
1462,  the  fecond  of  Edward  IV.  he  obtained  a  par-  v 
don  from  the  crown }  and,  in  1466,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  common-pleas,  and  rode  the 
Northamptonil.irc  circuit.    In  the  year  1474  he  was, 
with  manv  of  the  firft  nobility,  created  knight  of  the; 
Bath.    He  died  in  1481  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Worcciler,  where  a  marble  tomb, 
with  his  ftatue  upon  it,  was  erected  to  his  memo- 
ry.   As  to  his  character  as  a  lawyer,  it  is  fufficient 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Treatife  upon  Tenures,  on  which  Sir  Edward  Coke 
wrote  a  comment,  well  known  by  the  tide  of  Col* 
upon  Lilt /(ton. 

Littleton  (Adam),  dcfccndcd  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Shropfhirc,  was  born  in  1627,  educated  at 
Weftminfter-fchool,  and  went  to  Oxford  a  ftudent  of 
Chrill-church,  whence  he  was  ejected  by  the  parlia- 
ment vifitors  in  1648.  Soon  after,  he  became  uflicr 
of  Weflrwnilervfchool,  and  in  1658  was  made  fecond 
maftcr  of  Wcftminfter-fchooL  After  the  rcttoration 
he  taught  a  fchool  at  Chclfca  in  Middlefex,  of  which 
church  he  was  admitted  rector  in  the  year  1664.  Ia 
1670  he  accumulated  the  degrees  in  divinity,  being 
then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty.  In  1674,  he 
became  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  of  which  church 
he  w  as  afterw  ards  fub-dcan.  Be  fide  the  well-known 
Latin  and  EnjB/b  Dictionary,  he  publilhcd  fevcral 
other  works,  lie  died  in  1694,  and  was  interred 
at  Clielfca.  He  was  an  universal  fcholar;  and  ex- 
tremely charitable,  humane,  and  eafy  of  accefs. 

LITURGY,  denotes  all  the  ceremonies  in  general 
belonging  to  divine  fervicc. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  luUpyut  ««  fervicc,, 
public  miniilry  formed  of  W«<  "  public,"  and  <**» 
"  work." 

In  a  more  rcftrairutd  reunification,  liturgy  is  ufed  a* 
mong  the  Romanifts  to  lignify  the  maf* ;  and  among 
us  the  commm-ftraytr. 

All  who  have  written  on  liturgies  agree,  that  in  the 
primitive  days  divine  fervicc  was  exceedingly  fimplc, 
otuy  clogged  with  a  very  few  ceremonies,  and  coulift- 
ing  of  but  a  fmall  number  of  prayers ;  but,  by  degrees, 
they  incrcafed  the  number  of  external  ceremonies,  and 
added  new  prayers,  to  make  the  office  kok  more  awful 
and  venerable  to  the  people.  At  length  things  were 
carried  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  a  regulation  became  oc- 
ccflary ;  and  it  was  found  proper  to  put  the  fervicc, 
and  the  manner  of  performing  it,  into  writing;' and 
this  was  what  they  called  a  IHurgy. 

Liturgies  have  been  different  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  countries.  We  have  the  liturgy  of  St  Chry- 
foftom,  that  of  St  Peter,  of  St  James,  the  liturgy  of 
St  BaJil,  the  Armenian  liturgy,  the  liturgy  of  the 
Maronites,  of  the  Cophtae,  the  Roman  liturgy,  the 
Gallican  liturgy,  the  Englim  liturgy,  the  Ambrouau 
liturgy,  the  Spanilh  and  African  liturgies,  &c. 

In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  church,  every  biffiop 
had  a  power  to  form  a  liturgy  for  his  own  dioccft  ; 
and  if  he  kept  to  the  analogy  of  faith  and  doctrine,  all 
circumftanccs  were  left  to  his  own  difcrction.  After- 
wards the  practice  was  for  the  whole  province  to  fol- 
low the  metropolitan  church,  which  alfo  became  the  ge- 
neral rule  of  the  church  :  sad  this  Lindwood  acknow- 
ledges 
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ledge*  to  be  the  common  law  of  the  church  ;  intima-  gulf  of  Lepanto ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  tine  1 00 tan  fat 
ting-,  that  the  ufe  of  fevcral  fervice*  in  the  fame  pro-  and  part  of  Epirus.  It*  extent  is  about  1 30  mile* 
vince,  which  was  the  cafe  in  England,  was  not  to  be  from  north-weft  to  footh-eaft ;  but  its  grcateft  breadth 
warranted  but  by  long  cuftom.  The  liturgy  of  the  is  not  above  36  miles, 
church  of  England  was  compofed  in  the  year  1547,  country  » but 
and  cftablifhed  in  the  fecond  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  principal 
ftat.  a.  and  3  Ed.  VI.  cap.  I. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  this  king  it  was  reviewed  a  be* 
eaufe  fome  things  were  contained  in  that  liturgy  which 
mowed  a  compliance  with  the  fuperttition  of  thole 
times,  and  fome  exceptions  were  taken  againft  it  by 
fome  learned  men  at  home,  and  by  Calvin  abroad. 
Some  alterations  were  made  in  it,  which  confided  in 
adding  the  general  confeflton  and  absolution,  and  the 
communion  to  begin  with  the  ten  commandments.  The 
ufe  of  oil  in  confirmation  and  extreme  unction  were 
left  out,  and  alfo  prayers  for  fouls  departed,  and  what 
tended  to  a  belief  of  thrift's  real  prefence  in  the  eucha- 
rift.  This  liturgy,  fo  reformed,  was  eftablilhcd  by  the 
uA  of  5  and  6  Ed.  VI.  cap.  t.  However,  it  was  abo- 
limed  by  Queen  Mary,  wlio  enacted,  that  the  fervice 
fhould  Itand  as  it  was  moll  commonly  ufed  in  the  laft 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  The  liturgy 
of  5  and  6  Ed.  VI.  was  re-eftablifhed  with  fome  few 
alterations  and  additions,  by  1  Eliz.  cap.  2.  Some 


rat  tts  great) 
It  is  in  general  a  mountainous 
pleafant  nor  unfruitful.  The 
are,  mount  Octa  in  Boeotia,  where 
the  famous  pals  of  Thcrmopylx,  not  above  ac  feet 
broad  1  and  Parnaflus,  Helicon,  andCythiiron  in  Phocis. 
which  were  facrcd  to  Apollo  and  the  mufes,  and  con* 
fcquentry  much  celebrated  by  the  poets.    The  rivers 
of  tnoft  note  arc,  the  Sionapro,  anciently  the  Achdous, 
the  Cephiffua,  the  Ifmenus,  and  the  Afopna,  The 
province  is  at  prefent  divided  into  Livadia  proper, 
Stramulippa,  and  the  duchy  of  Athens.    The  prin- 
cipal places  are,  Lepanto,  anciently  Naupaetua ;  Liva- 
dia,  anciently  Libadia  or  Lcbadia  ;  the  celebrated  city 
of  Athens,  now  Sctines ;  Thebes,  now  Stibcs ;  Lcp- 
fina,  anciently  Eleufis  ;  Caftri,  formerly  Delphi  }  and 
Mcgara. 

Ltvanu,  an  ancient  town  of  Turky  in  Europe* 
and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  kmc 'name  in  Greece. 
It  is  a  large  and  populous  place,  feated  on  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto,  about  25  miles  from  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  has  now  a  considerable  trade  in  woollen  fluffs  and 
rice.  Anciently  it  was  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of 
farther  alterations  were  introduced,  in  confequence  of  Tropbonius,  which  was  in  a  cavern  in  a  hill  above  the 
the  review  of  the' common  prayer-book,  by  order  of  town.  E.  Long.  23.  29.  N.  Lat.  3&.  40. 
King  James,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  j  particular-  LIVER,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  n°  96.— Plato, 
ty  in  the  office  of  private  baptifm,  in  feveral  rubrick*  and  other  of  the  ancients,  fix  the  principle  of  love  in 
and  other  paftaget,  with  the  addition  of  five  or  fix  new  the  liver ;  whence  the  Latin  proverb,  Ctgk  enure 
prayers  and  thankfgivings,  and  all  that  part  of  the  ca-  jttur  t  and  in  this  fenfe  Horace  frequently  uJcs  the 
tcchifm  which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  facraments.  word,  as  when  he  fays,  Si  tarrtrt  jttur  <pnrrii  Idtmnm. 
The  bonk  of  common-prayer,  fo  altered,  remained  in  —The  Greeks,  from  its  concave  figure,  called  it  »*"f» 
force  from  the  firft  year  of  King  James  to  the  four-  "  vaulted,  fufpended  1"  the  latins  call  it  jttur,  q.  oV 
teenth  of  Charles  II.  But  the  laft  review  of  the  li-  jwcta  lor,  as  being  "near the  heart."  The  French  call 
turgy  was  in  the  year  t66i,  and  the  laft  act  of  unifor-  it  foyt,  from foyer,  ftm,  «•  or  fire-place  agreeable  to 
mity  enjoining  the  oofervancc  of  it  is  13  and  14  Car. 
II.  cap.  4.  See  CcMMaN-Praytr.  Many  applications 
have  been  finee  made  for  a  review,  but  hitherto  with-1 
out  fticcef*. 

LITUITS,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  ftaff  made 
ufe  of  by  the  augurs  in  quartering  the  heavens.  It 
bore  a  great  rcfrmblance  to  the  crofter  of  a  bilhop,  but 
was  Ihorter.  It  was  crooked  at  one  end,  and  thickeft 
in  the  curved  part,  according  to  A.  Gcllius.  We  fre- 
quently meet  with  a  reprefentation  of  it  upon  medals, 
amongft  other  pontifical  inftrument*.  It  wa*  called 
J.iiatu  SZyirimifu,  from  Quirinus,  a  name  of 
who  was  (killed  in  all  the  myfteries  of  augury. 

Lituus,  was  alfo  an  inftrument  of  mufic  in  ufe  in 
the  Roman  army.    It  was  Untight,  excepting  that  it 


the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  who  believed  the  blood  to 
be  boiled  and  prepared  in  it.— Erafiftratu*,  at  firft, 
called  it  parenchyma,  i.  e.  effujkm,  or  ma/t  rfbttd;  and 
Hippocrates,  by  way  of  eminence,  frequently  calls  it 
the  hypothomtrhim. 

Lirttof Aniimtmy.  See  Chemist* v./mltr*. 
loir**  ff  Arfeniei'un  combination  of  white  arfenic 
with  liquid  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  or  bv  the  humid 
way.  Arfenic  has  in  general  a  ftrong  exposition  to 
unite  with  alkalis.  Mr  Macquer,  in  his  Memmri  vfxm 
Arfenic,  mentions  a  Angular  kind  of  neutral  fait,  which 
refults  from  the  union  of  arfenic  with  the  alkaline  bafis 
of  nitre,  when  nitre  is  decompofed,  and  its  acid  is  dif- 
engaged  in  clofc  veflels,  by  mean*  of  arfenic.  To  thia 
fait  he  has  given  the  name  of  neutral  arfenical  (Ciir  f.  f  See  Cir- 


nad  a  little  bending  at  the  upper  end  like  a  lituus  or   The  liver  of  arfenic,  mentioned  alfo  by  that  cbcmift,w')7r?, 

although  computed,  like  the  neutral  arfenical  fait,  of'"*-* 
arfenic  and  fixed  alkali,  is  nevcrthekfs  very  different 
from  that  (alt. 

The  operation  for  making  liver  of  arfenic  is  eafy  and 
fimple.  To  ftrong  and  concentrated  liquid  fixed  alkali. 


C'.cred  ftaff  of  the  augurs  ;  and  from  the  fimihtude  it 
derived  it*  name.  The  lituus,  as  an  inftrument  of  mar- 
ilimiilic,  was  of  a  middle  kind,  betwixt  the  corn* 
the  tuba. 

LIVADIA,  anciently  Achate*  and  HelLt,  or  Greece 
properly  fo  called;  a  province  of  Turky  in  Europe, 
founded  on  the  north  by  Epirus  and  Theffaly,  from 
■Miich  is  is  feparated  by  monnt  Oeta,  now  Banina,  and 
!..)•  the  Euripus,  now  the  ft  rait  of  Ncgropont  %  on  the 
r by  the  Arc'lipelago  »  on  the  foutb,  by  the  gulf  of 
Ii.^ia  or  Egina,  the  itthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the 


prevtoufly  heated,  fine  powder  of  white  arfenic  mutt 
be  added.  This  arfenic  eafily  di  (appears  and  diflbNes 
and  as  much  of  it  is  to  be  added  till  the  alkali  is  fatu- 
ratrd,  or  has  loll  its  alkaline  properties,  although  it  ia 
ftill  capable  of  difFolvmg  more  arfcilic  lupcrabiindantry. 
While  the  alkali  difosVes  the  arfenic  in  thia  operation* 
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Liv,    it  acquire*  •  brown  I  fh  colour,  and  a  lingular  and  dif- 
LntV«oL  agrfcahle  fmcll  j  which,  however,  i»  not  the  fmell  of 
*~~  '      pure  arfenic  heated  and  volatilized.    Lafth/,  this  mix- 
ture become*  more  and  more  thick,  and  at  length  of 
a  gluey  confiftence.    Thii  matter  it  not  cryftallizable 
at  the  neutral  arfenical  fah  it-  It  it  eafily  decompofed 
by  the  action  of  fire,  which  feparate*  the  arfenic. 
Thit  does  not  happen  to  the  arfenical  fait.  Any 
pure  acid  it  capable  of  feparating  arfenic  from  the  li- 
ver of  arfenic,  in  the  fame  manner  at  they  feparate 
fulphur  from  liver  of  fulphur:  whereat  the  neutral 
atrfenical  fait  cannot  be  decompofed  but  by  meant  of 
the  united  affinities  of  acidt  and  metallic  fubftancet. 
Thus  we  fee  that  arfenic  may  be  combined  with  fixed 
alkali  in  two  very  different  manner*. 

The  author  hat  given  to  rhit  combination  the  name 
of  Aw-  of  ar/tnir,  to  diftinguUh  it  from  the  neutral 
arfenical  (alt,  and  in  imitation  of  the  name  of  the  li- 
ver of  fulphur,  given  to  the  combination  of  the  fixed 
alkali  with  fulphur. 

J.irsii  of  Sulphur.    See  Cmemistkv,  Index. 
Lit tii-Wort,  in  botany.    See  MaKChamtia  and 
Lichen. 

l.irFtt-Siome,  (lapit  hepaticut)  ;  a  genua  of  inflam- 
mable fubftancet,  containing,  bcfidct  itt  phlogiiton,  ar. 
gilLiceous,  ponderuut,  and  filiceous  earth,  united  "with 
vitriolic  acid.    Sre  Earths,  f.  i.  n"  4. 

Mr  Bergman,  in  hit  Sciagraphia,  informs  ut,  that 
»oo  parts  of  thit  ftonc  contain  33  of  fdiceous  earth,  29 
of  cauftic  ponderous  earth,  almoft  c  of  argillaceous 
earth,  and  3.7  of  lime,  be  fides  the  vitriolic  acid  and 
water  of  cryftallifation  :  but  Mr  Kirwan  quotes  ano- 
ther anaiyus  of  the  fame  author,  where  it  is  laid  that 
1  co  parts  of  it  contain  33  of  baro-felenite,  38  of  fdi- 
ceous earth,  a  a  of  alum,  7  of  gypfum,  and  5  of  mine- 
ral oO. 

LIVERPOOL,  a  large",  flourifhing,  and  populous 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  LancaRer,  iituated 
at  the  influx  of  the  river  Merfey  into  the  fea.  Thit 
town  has  fo  much  increafed  in  trade  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefeut  century,  that  it  it  now  the 
great  eft  fea-port  in  England  except  London,  having 
exceeded  Briftol  confidrTably  of  late  yeart ;  which  will 
appear  by  the  following  account  of  the  cuilom-duties, 
received  iu  the  fcveral  ports  of  Ixnidon,  Liverpool,  and 
Briftol,  in  the  year  1784,  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
commiffioncrs  for  inspecting  the  ftate  of 
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Liverpol  exceeded  Briftol,  L.  3'5»774 

The  following  (hows  how  much  the  trade  has  increafed 
fcuce  the  above  period  : 

Duties  received  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  from  July  5th 
1787,  to  October  nth  1787.    L.  208,361  9  ioT 
The  merchant*  here  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ex- 
cept Turky  and  the  Eaft  Jndiet ;  but  the  moft  benefi- 
cial trade  it  to  Guinea  and  the  Weft  Indies,  by  which 
auny  of  them  have  acquired  very  large  fortune*. 
Liverpool,  during  die  laft  1 
Vox.  X.  Part  L 
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reign  trade  than  any  town  in  England t  and  fuch  is  Ii«erpo«!, 
the  ftate  of  it  at  this  timej  tliat  there  are  near  thive 
thoufand  vcflcls  cleared  from  that  port  in  one  year  to 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Here  are  fcveral  manu- 
factories for  China-ware,  and  pol-houfes  which  make 
very  fine  ware,  fume  fait -works,  glafs-houfes,  and  up- 
wards of  50  breweries,  from  fome  of  which  targe  quanti- 
ties of  malt-liquor  arc  fent  abroad.  Many  of  the  build- 
ings arc  formed  in  the  moft  elegant  manner  ;  but  the 
old  ftrcets  are  narrow  ;  which  defect  will  foon  be  re- 
moved, as  the  corporation  have  lately  obtained  an  ad 
of  parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  which 
they  have  already  begun  to  put  in  force  with  great  fpi- 
rit,  having  taken  down  the  principal  ftrcetc  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  rebuilt  them  in  a  fpaoous  and 
moft  magnificent  manner ;  fo  that  in  a  few  years  it  will 
be  one  of  the  handfomeft  towns  in  England.  This 
town  contains  ten  churches,  namely,  St  Peter's,  St 
Nicholas's,  St  George's,  St  Thomas's,  St  Paul's,  St 
Ann's,  St  John's,  St  James's,  St  Catharine's,  and  St 
Mar)'  't.  There  arc  alio  meeting!  for  independents, 
anabaptiftt,  quaken,  methodills,  and  preibyteriaiis. 
The  exchange  is  a  noble  ftiucture,  built  of  white  ftone 
in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  and  round  it  are  piazzas  where 
the  merchants  affemble  to  tranfact  bufinel's.  Above  it 
are  the  mayor's  offices,  th«  feffions-hall,  the  council- 
chamber,  and  tvfo  elegant  ball-rooms.  Tlie  ex  pence  of 
erecting  this  building  amounted  to  L.  30,000.  The 
cuftom-houfe  is  fituatcd  at  the  head  of  the  old  dock, 
and  is  a  handfomc.  and  convenient  ftructure.  Here 
are  many  charitable  foundations,  among  which  is  an 
excellent  gram mar-fchuol  well  endowed,  and  many  of 
the  youth  tauglit  iu  it  have  exhibitions  in  the  univcr- 
fitics.  The  infirmary  is  a  large  edifice  of  brick  and 
ftotic,  fituatcd  on  a  hill  in  a  very  plcafani  airy  tit  nation, 
at  one  cud  of  the  town. 

Iu  the  town  is  a  charity -fchool  fupported  by  volun- 
tary fubferiptions  and  contributions  for  90  boys  and 
12  girl*,  who  are  not  only  clothed  and  cduotcd,  but 
alfo  provided  with  food  and  lodging  :  likewife  fcveral 
alms  houfut  fin-  the  widows  of  leamen  ;  and  an  excel- 
lent -poor-houfe,  fupeiior  to  any  iu  the  kingdom, 
where  upward*  of  8^0  men,  women,  and  cbildnso,  arc 
fupported,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  fpinniug 
cotton  and  wool.  There  are  five  large  wet  docks, 
three  dry  docks,  and  fcveral  graving  docks  for  the  re- 
pairing of  (hipping ;  which  renders  it  the  moft  com- 
modious fea-port  in  the  world.  The  quays  which 
bound  thefe  docks  are  covered  with  warehoules ;  wlu'ch 
is  a  convenience  that  enables  the  merchant  to  difcharge 
hit  (hip  at  a  very  {mall  expence.  The  new  prifoo 
lately  linifhed  it  a  noble  t dilice,  being  built  entirely 
00  the  plan  of  the  great  and  benevolent  Mr  Howard, 
for  solitary  confinement  ;  and  it  perhaps  the  moft  con- 
venient, airy,  magnificent  building  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope ;  being  upon  a  very  exteufive  fcalc. 

Liverpool  received  itt  charter  from  king  John  :  it 
is  under  the  government  of  a  recorder,  mayor,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  aldermen,  two  bailiffs,  and  a  com- 
mon-council of  forty  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  with 
a  townolerk  and  other  proper  officers.  The  town 
has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  it  dillant  from 
London  304  mile*.   The  progrcflive  rife  of  popula- 

O  tion. 
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Ufcrpo*!.  tlon  in  Liverpool,  may  be  conceived  by  perilling  the 
Ljwnr.  Mowing  table: 


to  him  who  has  a  right  toLive-yroen, 
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poflcflion  of  land..,  Sec. 
them. 

LIVERYMEN  of  London,  are  a  number  of  men 
chofen  from  among  the  freemen  of  each  company.  Out 
of  tlkib  body  the  common-council,  (hcriff,  and  other 
fupcrior  officers  for  the  government  of  the  city,  are 
decked ;  and  they  alone  have  the  privilege  of  giving 
their  votes  for  members  of  parliament,  from  which  the 
reit  of  the  citizens  arc  excluded. 

L1VIUS  (Titus),  the  bell  of  the  Roman  hiftori- 
ans,  a»  he  is  called  by  Mr  Bayle,  was  b»rn  at  Patavi- 
urn,  or  Padua.  Few  particulars  of  his  life  have  been 
handed  down  to  us.  Coming  to  Rome,  he  acquired 
the  notice  and  favour  of  Auguftus,  and  there  he  long 
redded.  Some  have  fuppofed,  (for  there  is  not  any 
proof  of  it),  that  he  was  known  to  Auguftus  before, 
By  the  late  inland  navigation,  Liverpool  has  com-  by  certain  Philofopltical  Dialogues  which  he  had  de- 
munication  with  the  rivers  Dec,  Ribblc,  Oufe,  Trent,  dicated  to  him.  Srncca  fays  nothing  of  the  dedication  : 
Darwent,  Severn,  H umber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  but  mentions  the  dialogues,  which  he  calls  hiitoricai 
navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends  above  jco  and  philofophical  ;  and  alfo  fume  books,  written  pur- 
miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  pofely  oij  the  fubjecl  of  philofophy.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
Wcftmoreland,  Cheller,  Stafford,  Warw  ick,  Lciccfter,  it  is  probable  that  he  began  his  hitlory  as  foon  as  he 
Oxford,  Worccflcr,  &c.  The  Mcrfcy,  upon  which  was  fettled  at  Rome  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  devoted 
the  town  is  fituated,  abounds  with  falmon,  cod,  floun-  himfelf  fo  entirely  to  the  great  work  he  had  under- 
ders,  turhot,  plaife,  and  fmelts  ;  and  at  full  fca  it  it    taken,  as  to  be  perfectly  regardlefs  of  his  own  advance- 


Year. 

Chriftened. 

Buried. 
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above  two  miles  over.  In  the  neighbourhood  arc  frc^ 
quent  horfe-raccs,  on  a  five-mile  courfc,  the  fineft  for 
the  length  in  England.  The  foil  in  and  near  the 
town  is  dry  and  fandy,  and  particularly  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  potatoes,  ou  which  the  farmers  often 


mcnt.  The  tumults  and  ditlractions  of  Rome  frequently 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  Naples  ;  not  only  that  he  might 
be  lefs  interrupted  in  the  purfuit  of  his  deltincd  tafk, 
but  alfo  enjoy  that  retirement  and  tranquillity  which 
he  could  not  have  at  Rome,  and  which  yet  he  fcems 


depend  more  than  on  wheat  or  any  other  grain.  Frefh  to  have  much  fought  after  :  for  he  was  greatly  dif. 
water  is  brought  into  the  town  by  pipes,  from  fome    fatisticd  with  the  manner*  of  his  age,  and  tells  us,  that 


to  an  art  of  parliament 
Liverpool  fends  two 


fprings  four  miles  off, 
in  the  reign  of  Oueei 
members  to  parliament. 

LIVERY,  in  matters  of  drefs  and  equipage, 
certain  colour  and  form  of  drefs,  by  which  no! 
and  gentlemen  choofe  to  diflinguifh  their  fervants. 

Liveries  are  ufually  taken  from  fancy,  or  continued 
in  families  by  fucccfiion.  The  ancient  cavaliers,  at 
their  tournaments,  diftinguifhed  thcmfelves  by  wearing 
the  liveries  of  their  miilrefTcs  :  thus  people  of  quality 
make  their  domcftics  wear  their  liver)1. 

Father  Meneftricr,  in  his  Trcatife  of  Caroufals,  has 


he  mould  reap  this  reward  of  his  labour,  in  compo- 
fing  the  Roman  hillory,  that  it  would  take  his  atten- 
tion from  the  prcfenl  numerous  evils,  at  lead  while  he 
was  employed  upon  the  firtl  and  earliell  ages."  He  ufed 
to  read  parts  of  this  hillory,  while  he  was  compofing  it, 
to  Mecaenas  and  Augultus  ;  and  the  latter  conceived  fo 
high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  pitched  upon  him  to  fu- 
perintend  the  education  of  his  grandfon  Claudius,  who 
was  afterwards  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Augullus, 
Livy  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  wat 
received  with  all  imaginable  honour  and  refpect  ;  and 
there  he  died,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ti- 


given  a  very  ample  account  of  the  mixtures  of  colours  bcrius,  aged  above  (event y.    Some  fay,  he  died  on 

in  liveries.  Dion  tells  us  that  Oenomaus  was  the  firtl  the  fame  day  with  Ovid  :  it  is  certain  that  he  died 

who  invented  green  and  blue  colours,  for  the  troops  the  fame  vear. 

which,  in  the  circus,  were  to  reprcfent  land  and  fea-  '  Scarce  any  man  was  ever  more  honoured,  alive  as 
fights.  well  as  dead,  than  this  hiftorian.  Pliny  the  younger 
The  Roxnilh  church  has  alfo  her  feveral  colours  and  relates,  that  a  native  gentleman  travelled  from  Gades, 
liveries  ;  white,  for  confeflbrs  and  virgins,  and  in  timet  in  the  extremcft  parts  of  Spain,  to  fee  Livy  :  and, 
of  rejoicing }  black,  for  the  dead  ;  red,  for  the  apofllet  though  Rome  abounded  with  more  ftupendous  and  cu- 
and  martyrs ;  blue  or  violet,  for  penitents ;  and  green,  riout  fpeclaeles  than  any  city  in  the  world,  yet  he  im- 
in  timet  of  hope.  mediately  returned  ;  as  if,  after  having  feen  Livy,  no- 
Formerly,  great  men  gave  liveries  to  feveral,  who  tiling  farther  could  be  worthy  of  hit  notice.  A  mo- 
were  not  of  their  family  or  fervants,  to  engage  them  nument  was  ere  died  to  this  hiftorian  in  the  temple  of 
in  their  quarrels  for  that  year ;  but  this  was  prohibited  Juno*  where  was  afterwards  founded  the  monaftcry  of 
by  the  ftatutcs  I  Rich.  II.  1  Hen.  IV.  cap.  27.  2  and  St  Juftina.  There,  in  1413,  was  difcovcrcd  the  fol- 
7' Hen.  IV.  8  Hen.  VI.  cap.  4-  8  Ed.  IV.  cap.  2  }  lowing  epitaph  upon  Livy :  OJfa  Tili  Livii  Palatini, 
and  no  man,  of  whatever  condition,  was  allowed  to  omnium  mortaiium judiiio  digni,  cujut prof*  inviSo  calamo  «- 

vifiipopuK  Romani  ret  gift*  conferiberentur  ;  that  it,  '*  The 
bones  of  Titus  Livius  of  Patavium,  a  man  worthy  to 
he  approved  by  all  mankind,  by  whofe  almoft  invin- 

Lirtur  o/'Stjfiti,  ia  law,  fignilies  delivering  the  cible  pen  the  ails  and  exploits  of  the  invincible  Ro- 


give  any  livery,  but  to  his  domcftic  officers,  a<td  coun* 
ft!  learned  in  the  law.  However,  moft  of  the  above 
oatutes  are  repealed  by  3  Car.  L  cap.  4. 
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Thefc  bones  are  Said  to  be  pre*   we  have ;  nay,  the  only  body  of  ancient  hiftory  that 

deferves  to  be  an  object  of  ftudy.  It  falls  us  indeed 
mod  at  that  remarkable  and  fatal  period,  where  our 
reasonable  curioSity  is  raifed  the  highcft. 


Lirim.  mans  were  written. 
»~ '  fenred  with  high  reverence  to  this  day,  and  are  Shown 
by  the  Paduans  as  the  moll  precious  remains.  In 
1451,  Alphonfus,  king  of  Arragon,  fent  bis  ambafla- 
dor,  Anthony  Panormka,  to  dcGre  of  the  citizens  of 
Padua  the  bone  of  that  arm  with  which  this  their  fa- 
mous countryman  had  written  his  hiftory :  and,  ob- 
taining it,  caufed  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Naples  with  the 
grcatcft  ceremony  as  a  moft  invaluable  relic.  He  is 
laid  to  have  recovered  from  an  ill  Slate  of  health  by 
the  pleafure  he  found  in  reading  this  hiilory  :  and  there- 
fore, out  of  gratitude,  put  upon  doing  extraordinary 
honours  to  the  memory  of  the  writer.  Panormita  alfo, 
who  was  a  native  of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  one  of  the 
abkft  men  of  the  15th  century,  fold  an  ellate  to  pur- 
chafe  this  historian. 

The  hiftory  of  LrVy,  like  other  great  works  of  an- 
tiquity, is  tranfmitted  down  to  us  exceedingly  mutilated 
and  imperfect.  Its  books  were  originally  an  hundred  and 
forty-two,  of  which  are  extant  only  thirty-five.  The 
epitomes  of  it,  from  which  we  learn  their  number,  all 
remain,  except  thofe  of  the  136th  and  137th  books. 
Lrry '*  books  have  been  divided  into  decades,  which  fome 
will  have  to  have  been  done  by  Livy  himfelf,  becaufe 
there  is  a  preface  to  every  decade  ;  while  others  fuppolc 
it  to  be  a  modern  contrivance,  fince  nothing  about  it  can 
be  gathered  from  the  ancients.  The  firft  decade,  begin- 
ning with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  is  extant,  and  treats 
of  the  affairs  of  460  years.  The  fecond  decade  is  loll ; 
the  years  of  which  are  feventy-five.  The  third  decade 
is  extant,  and  contains  the  fecond  Punic  war,  inclu- 
ding eighteen  years.  It  is  reckoned  the  moft  excellent 
part  of  the  hiftory,  as  giving  an  account  of  a  very  long 
and  (harp  war,  in  which  the  Romans  gained  fo  many 
advantages,  that  no  arms  could  afterwards  withfland 
them.  The  fourth  decade  contains  the  Macedonian 
war  againil  Philip,  and  the  Aflatic  war  again  ft  Antio- 
chus,  which  takes  up  the  fpace  of  about  23  years.  The 
five  firft  books  of  the  fifth  decade  were  found  at  Worms, 
by  Simon  Grynzus,  in  143 1,  but  are  very  defective  ; 
and, the  remainder  of  Livy's  hiftory,  which  reaches  to 
the  death  of  Drufus  in  Germany  in  746,  together  with 
the  fecond  decade,  are  fupplied  by  Frcinfhcmiut. 

Never  man  perhaps  was  furnifhed  with  greater  ad- 
vantages for  writing  a  hiftory  than  Livy.  fiefides  his 
own  great' genius,  which  was  in  every  refpedl  admi- 
rably formed  for  the  purpofe,  he  was  trained  as  it  were 
in  a  city,  at  that  time  the  ensprefs  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  politeft  reign  that  e'eer  was  t  having  fcarcely  had 
any  other  fchool  than  the  court  of  Augultus.  He  had 
accefs  to  the  very  bed  materials,  fuch  as  the  Memoirs 
of  Sylla,  CseSar,  Labicnus,  Pollio,  Auguftus,  and  o- 
thcrs,  written  by  them  Selves.  "  What  writers  of  me- 
morials ((ays  Lord  Bolinbrokcl,  what  compilers  of  the 
Materia  Hiftorica,  were  thefc  !  What  genius  was  nt- 
ceffary  to  finiih  up  the  pi&ures  that  fuch  mafters  had 
(ketched  I  Rome  afforded  men  that  were  equal  to  the 
talk.    Let  the  remains,  the  precious  remains,  of  Sal- 

luft,  of  Livy,  and  of  Tacitus,  witrirfs  this  truth.  

What  a  fchool  of  public  and  private  virtue  had  been 
opened  to  us  at  the  refurreftion  of  learning,  if  the  lat- 
ter hiftorians  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  the 
firft  of  the  Succeeding  monarchy,  had  come  down  to  us 
entire  !  The  few  that  arc  come  down,  though  broken 
and  imperfect,  compofe  the  beft  body  of  hiftory  that 


I.ivia*. 


Livy  em- 
ployed forty-five  books  to  bring  his  hiftory  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fixth  century,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
third  Punic  war  :  but  he  employed  ninety-five  to  bring 
it  down  from  thence  to  the  death  of  Drufus ;  that  is, 
through  the  courfe  of  no  or  130  years.  Appian, 
Dion  Caffius,  and  others,  nay,  even  Plutarch  included, 
make  us  but  poor  amends  for  what  is  loft  of  Livy." 
Speaking  then  of  Tully 's  orations  and  letters,  as  the 
beft  adventitious  helps  to  fupply  this  lofs,  he  fays,  that 
"  the  age  in  which  Livy  flourished,  abounded  with 
fuch  materials  as  thefc  :  they  were  frefh,  they  were  au- 
thentic :  it  was  eafy  to  procure  them ;  it  was  fafe  to 
employ  them.  How  he  did  employ  them  in  executing 
the  fecond  part  of  his  defigu,  we  may  judge  from  his 
execution  of  the  firft  ;  and,  I  own,  I  fhould  be  glad 
to  exchange,  if  it  were  poflible,  what  we  have  of  this 
hiftory  for  what  we  have  not.  W ould  you  not  be  glad, 
my  lord,  to  fee,  in  one  ltupendous  draught,  the  whole 
progrefs  of  that  government  from  liberty  to  Servitude  ; 
the  whole  feries  of  caufes  and  effects,  apparent  and  real, 
public  and  private  ?"  &c. 

1  he  encomiums  beflowcd  upon  Livy,  by  both  an- 
cients and  moderns,  are  great  and  numerous.  He  not 
only  entertains  like  Herodotus  ;  he  alfo  inftrudls  and 
interefts  in  the  deepen  manner.  But  the  great  probity, 
candour,  and  impartiality,  are  what  have  distinguish- 
ed Livy  above  all  hiftorians ;  for  neither  compliance 
to  the  times,  nor  his  particular  connexions  with  the 
emperor,  could  reftrain  him  from  Speaking  well  of  Pom- 
pcy ;  fo  well,  as  to  make  Auguftus  call  him  a 
pttan.  This  we  learn  from  Cremutius  Cordus,  in  Ta- 
citus ;  who  relates  alfo,  much  to  the  emperor's  ho- 
nour, that  this  gave  no  interruption  to  their  friend- 
ship. But  whatever  elogies  Livy  may  have  received 
as  an  historian, ^e  has  not  eScapcd  cenfure  as  a  writer. 
In  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  Alinius  Pollio  charged 
him  with  Patavinity  j  which  Patavinity  has  been  va- 
riously explained  by  various  writers,  but  is  generally 
fuppoSed  to  relate  to  his  Style.  The  moll  common 
is,  that  this  noble  Roman,  accultomed  to  trie  delicacy 
of  the  language  Spoken  in  the  court  of  Auguftus, 
could  not  bear  with  certain  provincial  idioms,  which 
Livy,  as  a  Paduan,  ufed  in  divers  places  of  hi*  hiltorv. 
Pignorius  is  of  another  mind,  and  believes  that  this 
Patavinity  regarded  the  orthography  of  certain  words, 
wherein  Livy  ufed  one  letter  for  another,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  his  countiy,  writing  Jite  and  quaje 
for fibi  and  qmtfi ;  which  he  attempts  to  prove  by  Se- 
veral ancient  inscriptions.  The  cxprcfGons,  however, 
or  the  orthography  of  words,  are  nnt  loaded  with  ob- 
Scurity,  and  the  perfect  claflic  is  as  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  thofe  fuppoSed  provincialifmsas  with  the  pureft 
Latinity.  —  Livy  has  been  cenfured  too,  and  perhaps 
with  juilice,  for  being  too  credulous,  and  burdening 
his  hiftory  with  vulgar  notions  and  fupcrftitious  tales. 
He  may  difguft  when  he  mentions  that  milk  and  blood 
were  rained  from  heaven,  or  that  an  ox  fpokc  or  a  wo- 
man changed  her  Sex  ;  yet  he  candidly  confeffes  that 
he  recorded  only  what  made  an  indelible  impreffion 
upon  the  minds  of  a  credulous  ago. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  mention  here  the  capricious 
O  2  anr* 
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J.ivio*.    and  tyrannic  humour  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  who   of  Cicero,  whofc  nicety  ahi 
v   ■  accul'ed  Livy  of  being  a  negligent  and  wordy  writer,    recommend  the  reading  of  it. 

and  refolded  therefore  to  remove  bit  works  and  ftatoet  LIVONIA,  a  large  province  'of  the  Ruffian  em- 
out  of  all  libraries,  where  he  knew  they  were  curioufly  pire,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  U  bounded  on  the 
preferved  !  Or  the  fame  humour  in  Domitian,  another  north  by  the  gulph  of  Finland,  on  the  weft  by  that 
prodigy  of  nature,  who  put  to  death  Metiu*  Pompo-    of  Riga,  on  the  touth  by  Courland,  and  on  tlie  eaft, 

partly  by  Plefcow,  and  partly  by  Novogorod,  It  ia 
about  250  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  I  CO  from 
eaft  to  well.  Tbe  land  is  fo  fertile  in  corn,  that 
it  is  called  the  granary  of  the  north;  and  would  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  more,  if  it  was  not  fo  full  of  lakes. 
Tbe  fifh  that  abound  here  are  falmons,  carps,  pikes* 
flat  nlh,  and  many  others.  In  the  forciU  there  are 
wolves,  bears,  elks,  rein-deer,  flags,  and  hares.  Tbe 
domeitic  animals  are  very  numerous  f  but  the  Ihcep 
bear  very  bad  wool.  Here  are  a  great  n amber  of  fo- 
refts,  which  conliit  of  birch-trees,  pines,  and  oaks  \ 
and  all  the  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  are  built  with 
wood.  The  merchandizes  which  they  fend  abroad  are 
flax,  hemp,  honey,  wax,  leather  flcins,  and  potafhea. 
Tbe  Swedes  were  formerly  poffeffed  of  this  province, 
but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  to  the  Ruffian*  after 
the  battle  of  Pultowa  )  and  it  was  ceded  to  them  by 
the  peace  of  the  North,  concluded  in  1722,  which  wna 
Confirmed  by  another  treaty  in  1 74a.  It  is  divided  in- 
to two  provinces,  viz.  Letonia  and  Eftonia  \  and  two 
iilands  called  Oefrl  »*>d  Dagbo,  which  are  again  lubdi- 
vided  into  feveral  dittricts. 

LIVONICA-Ttaaa,  a  kind  of  fine  bole  ufed  us 
the  Ihops  of  Germany  and  Italy.  It  is  found  in  Livo- 
nia, from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  alfo  in  feme 
other  parti  of  the  world.  It  is  generally  brought  to 
us  in  bttle  cakes,  fcaled  with  the  impreikon  of  a  church, 
and  an  escutcheon,  with  two  crofs  keys. 

LlVRE,  a  French  money  of  account,  containing 
so  fok.    See  MornvTaMr. 

LIXA,  or  Lixos  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  on  the  At- 
lantic near  the  river  Lixus ;  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  Claudius  Cssfar ;  famous  io  mythology  for  the 
palace  of  Anteus  and  his  encounter  with  Hercules* 
(Ph'ny).  Now  Loruc&e,  frxty-hve  leagues  to  the 
touth  of  the  flraits  o£  Gibraltar. 

LIX1VIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  faha  ob- 
tained from  burnt  vegetables  by  pouring  water  on  their 
a(hcs. 

LIXIVIUM,  in  pharmacy,  &c  a  ley  obtained  by 
pouring  fome  liquor  upon  tbe  allies  of  phoitt  (  which 
is  more  or  lefs  powerful;  is  it  ha*  imbibed  the  fixed 
faks contained  in  the  allies* 

LIXNAW,  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and 
province  of  blunder  in  Ireland,  which  gives  title  of 
Karon  to  the  earls  of  Kerry ;  the  village  here  of  this 
name  being  their  ancient  feat,  where  the  caftle  was 
erecled.  This  feat  ftands  agreeably  on  tbe  river  Brick, 
which  is  here  cut  into  feveral  pleaiaat  canals*  that  e- 
dorn  its  plantations  and  gardens;  the  improvemeora 
are  extcntive,  moft  of  the  viftoes  and  avenue*  termi- 
nating by  different  buildings,  feats,  and  farm -houfes, 
among  the  Romans,  Andronicus  acted  a  part  in  his    The  tide  flows  up  to  the  gardens,  whereby  boats  of  a 
dramatical  compofitions,  and  engaged  the  attention    confiderahle  burden  may  bring  up  goods  to  the  bridge 
of  his  audience,  by  repeating  what  he  had  laboured    near  the  houfe  :  here  are  two  ftone-bridges  over  the 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.    Andronicus  was  the    Brick,  the  oldcit  of  which  was  built  by  Nicholas  the 
frcedman  of  M.  Livius  Saiinator,  whofe  children  he    third  baron  Lixnaw,  who  was  the  tirft  perfon  that 
educated.    His  poetry  was  grown  obfolete  iu  the  age    made  caufeways  to  this  phvee,  the  I 


nanus,  becaufe  he  made  a  colle&ioo  of  ferae  orations 
c<f  kings  and  generals  out  of  Livy's  hillory  i  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  alfo,  would  not  fuffer  Livy  in  any 
Chriftian  library,  becaufe  of  tbe  Pagan  fuperftition 
wherewith  he  abounded:  but  the  fame  reafon  held 
good  againll  all  ancient  authors  ;  and  indeed  Gregory's 
real  was  far  from  being  levelled  at  Livy  in  particular, 
the  pontiff  having  declared  war  againft  all  human  learn- 
ing. 

Though  we  know  nothing  of  Livy's  family,  yet  we 
le.irn  from  Quiutiliati,  that  he  had  a  fon,  to  whom  he 
addreded  fome  excellent  precepts  in  rhetoric.  An  an- 
cient iufcription  fpeaks  alfo  of  one  of  his  daughters, 
named  Lit'n  Qtaria  •  the  fame,  perhaps,  that  cfpotifcd 
the  orator  Lucius  Magius,  whom  Seneca  mention*  | 
and  obferves  that  the  applaules  he  ulually  received 
from  the  public  in  hi*  harangues,  were  not  fo  mm.li 
on  his  own  account,  as  for  the  fake  of  his  father  in 
law. 

Our  author's  hiftory  has  been  often  publiihed  with 
at'd  without  th-j  fupplement  of  Freinflicmius.  The 
li.  il  edition*  are,  that  of  Gmnovius,  mm  mth  varif 
.  «m  &  fu  j,  Lugd.  Bat.  1679,  3  vol.  8vo t  that  of 
IxClcrc,  at  Amsterdam,  1709,  10  vol.  i2mo;  and 
that  of  Crevier,  at  Paris,  1735,  6  vol.  410.  Thefe 
ha*,-  the  fupplement*. — Learning  perhaps  never  fu- 
it.Tined  a  greater  lofs,  in  any  fingle  author,  than  by  the 
iHtruction  of  the  latter  and  more  intercfting  part  of 
Livy.  Several  eminent  moderns  have  indulged  the 
pkuiiug  expectation  that  the  entire  work  of  this  noble 
iiiilorian  might  yet  be  recovered.  It  has  been  faid  to 
cxitt  in  an  Arabic  veruon  :  and  even  a  complete. copy 
of  the  original  is  fuppofed  to  have  b^an  extant  as  hue 
as  the  year  1631,  and  to  have  perifhed  at  that  time 
in  the  plunder  of  Magdeburg!*,  The  munificent  pa- 
tron of  learning,  Leo  X.  exerted  the  moft  generous 
real  to  refcue  from  oblivion  the  valuable  treafure, 
which  one  of  his  moft  bigotted  predeceffors,  above 
mentioned,  had  expelled  from  every  Chriftian  library. 
Baylc  ha*  preferved,  under  the  article  Leo,  two  curious 
original  letters  of  that  pontiff,  concerning  his  hopes 
vi  recovering  Livy  j  which  afford  moll  honourable 
proofs  of  his  liberality  in  the  caufc  of  letters. — A  lately 
discovered  fragment  of  Livy's  hiftory  was  publiihed 
in  1773  by  Dr  Brans. 

Livius  (Andronicus),  a  comic  poet  who  flourilhed 
at  Rome  about  240  years  before  tbe  Chriftian  era.  He 
y,  as  the  fir il  who  turned  the  pcrfonal  fatyrs  and  fefcen- 
nine  verfes,  fo  long  the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  in- 
to the  form  of  a  proper  dialogue  and  regular  play. 
Though  the  character  of  a  player,  fo  valued  and  ap- 
plauded in  Greece,  was  reckoned  vile  and  defpicable 
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See  Lacerta. 
a  cape  or  promontory  of 
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Long.  9.  if.  N.  Lit.  53.    a  vein  of  earth.or  ftone,  or  fame  other  metalline  fob- 
%  dance  j  in  which  cafe  it  generally  happens,  that  one 

part  of  the  load  is  moved  to  a  confiderable  diftance  on 
one  fide.  This  tranfiont  load  is,  by  the  miners,  termed 
a  /footing  t  and  the  part  of  the  load  which  is  moved, 
is  by  them  faid  to  be  btavetl.  This  fracture  or  heave 
of  a  load,  according  to 'Mr  Price,  is  produced  by  a 
fubttdence  of  the  ftrata  from  their  primary  pofitions, 
which  he  fuppofct.  to  have  been  horizontal  or  parallel 
to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  fhould  more 
properly  be  called  a  depreffion  than  a  heave.  This 


LIZARD,  in  zoology. 
Lizard,  in  geography, 
Cornwall,  fituitted,  according  to  the  moft  common 
computation,  in  W.  Long.  c.  47.  N.  Lat.  49.  50. 
LLANDAFF.    See  Landaff. 
LLOYD  (Nicholas),  a  learned  Englifh  writer  in 
the  1 7th  century,  was  born  in  Flintshire  in  England, 
and  educated  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford.   He  was 
rector  of  Newington  St  Mary  near  Lambeth  in  Surry, 


went  to 


meeting  a  Aooking,  contiders  himfelf  as  working  in 
the  heaved  part  ;  wherefore,  cuttiug  through  the 
flooking,  he  works  upon  its  back  up  the  afcent  of  the 
hill,  till  he  recovers  the  load,  and  vkt  ver/k. 

Load  is  alfo  uled  for  nine  diihes  of  ore,  each  difh 


He  was  educated  under  his  father,  reflor  of  Sonr 
and  vicar  of  Tyle-hurft  in  Berk  (hire ;  then 
Oxford,  and  took  orders.    In  1660  he  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  Rippon;  and  in  1666  chaplain  to  the  king. 
In  1667  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  ;  in 

1672  he  was  inftallcd  dean  of  Bangor  •,  and  in  1680  being  about  half  a  hundred  weight, 
was  confecratcd  bilhop  of  St  Afaph.  He  was  one  of  LOADSTONE.  See  Mac  met. 
the  fix  bifliops  who,  with  archbifhop  Ssncroft,  were  LOAMS,  in  natural  hiilory,  are  defined  to  be  earths 
committed  prifoners  to  the  Tower  of  London,  for  fub-  compofed  of  diflimilar  particles,  ftiff,  denfe,  hard,  and 
icribing  a  petition  to  the  king  againft  diftributing  and  rough  to  the  touch  ;  not  eafily  broke  while  moill,  rea- 
poblifiung  hit  declaration  for  liberty  of  conference.  dfJy  dWufible  in  water,  and  compofed  of  fand  and  a 
Soon  after  the  revolution  he  was  made  almoner  to  king  tough  vifcid  clay.  Of  thefc  loams  fome  are  whitifh  and 
William  and  queen  Mary:  in  1692  he  was  tranflated  to  others  brown  and  yellow, 
the  bifhopric  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry;  and  in  1699, 
to  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  where  he  fat  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1717,  the  91ft  year  of  his  age.  Dr 
Burnet  gives  him  an  exalted  character,  and  his  works 
are  highly  efteemed. 

LOACH,  in  ichthyology.   See  Cobitis.  *  and  three  in  breadth  \  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  capU 

,    LOAD,  or  Lode,  in  mining,  a  word  ufed  efpe-    tal  of  Angola  fituatcd  upon  it,  in  E.  Long.  11.  25. 

Lat.  8.  45.  This  town  was  built  by  the  Portuguefe 


LOAN,  any  thing  given  to  < 
of  return  or  payment. 

PuiBe  I.04 Nt.   See  Funds,  and  National  Debt. 
LOANDA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola 
in  Africa.    It  is  an  illand  about  15  miles  in  length, 


ciallv  in  the  tin-mine*,  for  any  regular  vein  or  courfe, 
whether  metallic  or  not ;  bat  moft  commonly  load  means 
a  metallic  vein. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  mines  in  general  arc  wins 
wr  cavities  within  the  earth,  whofe  fides  receding  from 
or  approaching  to  each  other,  make  them  of  unequal 
breadths  in  different  places,  fomctimes  forming  large 
fpacci,  which  are  called  holts ;  thefe  holes  are  filled 
like  the  reft  with  fubftances,  which,  whether  metallic, 
•r  0/  any  other  nature,  are  called  hnuls.  When  the 
fubllances  forming  thefe  load*  are  reducible  to  metal, 
the  loads  are  by  the  Englifh  miners  faid  to  be  alive, 
•therwife  they  are  termed  daad  loads. 

Id  Cornwall  and  Devonfhire  the  loads  all  hold  their 
courfe  from  eaftward  to  weftward,  tho*  in  other  parts  of 
England  they  frequently  run  from  north  tofouth.  The 
miners  report?  that  the  fides  of  the  load  never  bear  in 
a  perpendicular,  but  always  overhang  either  to  the 
north  or  fuuth  above.  The  mines  feem  to  have  been 
fo  many  channels  through  which  the  waters  pafs  with- 
in the  earth  j  and  like  rivers  they  haw  their  fmall 
branches  opening  into  them  in  all  directions :  thefe  are 
by  the  miners  termed  the  feeders  of  t lie  load.  Moil 
mines  have  it  re  arris  of  water  running  through  them j 
■rid  when  they  are  found  elry,  it  feerru  owing  to  the 


S 

in  1578 
governo: 


u-uler  the  direction  of  the  firft  Portuguefe 
in  thefe  parts.  It  is  large,  populous,  and 
pleafandy  featcd  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  the 
fea-coait,  and  facing  the  fouth-weft.  The  ifland  is 
fupplied  with  frefh  water  from  wells  dug  in  it  ;  and 
which  are  not  funk  below  the  depth  of  three  feet  when 
they  are  filled  with  excellent  water.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  water  of  thefe  wells  continues  good 
only  during  the  time  of  high-tide ;  for,  as  that  links, 
the  water  becomes-  more  and  more  braekilh,  till  at  lalt 
it  is  quite  fait,  alrooft  as  much  as  the  fea  itfeif.  On 
the  coaft  of  this  ifland  are  lilhed  the  zimbi*,  or  Ihcll* 
uftd  in  feveral  parts  of  Africa  inftead  of  money  ;  and 
with  thefe  fhells,  in  Head  of  coin,  is  carried  on  a  great 
part  of  the  traffic  of  this  country. 

LOANGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  extending  itfeif 
about  180  geographical  miles  in  length  from  fouth  t» 
north  ;  that  w,  from  cape  St  Catharine  under  the  fc- 
cond  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  a  fmall  river  called 
l^ottmda  Lvnijia,  on  the  5th  degree  of  the  fame.  From 
weft  to  caft  it  extends  from  Cape  Negro  on  the  cuaft 
of  Ethiopia  towards  the  BucbumaUan  mountains,  fo 
called  on  account  of  their  vail  quantity  of  ivory  and 


tim 


till  his  death,  which  happened  in  i6!k>.    His  /JrVfo.  heaving  of  the  load  would  be  an  inexpreffible  lot's  to  the 

svir/'iMi  Hjfloriftm  is  a  valuable  work,  to  which  Hoff-  miner,  did  not  experience  teach  him,  that  as  the  loads 

ma  i  and  Moreri  arc  greatly  indebted.  always  run  on  the  fides  of  the  hills,  fo  the  part  heaved 

Lloyd  (William),  a  moft  learned  Engl  ifh  writer  is  always  moved  toward  the  defcent  of  tbe  lull ;  fo  that 

and  bifhop,  was  born  in  Berkfhirc  in  England  in  1627.  the  miner,  working  toward  the  afcent  of  the  hill,  and 


gtrai  drove*  of  elephants,  about  300  miles.    It  is  di- 

having  changed  its  courfe,  which  it  feems  fame-  vided  into  four  principal  provinces,  viz.  thofe  of  Lo- 

to  have  been  compelled  to  by  the  load's  having  vangiri,  Loango-inongo,  Chilougo;  and  Piri. 

filled  op  the  courfe,  and  fometimes  to  have  fallen  into  The  inhabitants  arc  very  black,  well-fhaped,  and 

other  more  eafy  channels.  of  a  mild  temper.  'l*he  men  wear  long  petticoats,  from 

The  load  is  frequently  intercepted  .by  the  crofllng  of  the  waiil  downwards,  and  have  round  their  waift  a 
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piece  of  cloth  half  an  ell  or  a  quarter  broad,  over 
which  they  wear  the  Ikin  of  a  leopard,  or  fomc  other 
wild  beafr,  hanging  before  them  like  an  apron.  On 
their  head  they  wear  a  cap  made  of  grafs,  and  quilt- 
ed, with  a  feather  a-top  of  it ;  and  on  their  lhouldcr, 
or  in  their  hand,  they  carry  a  buffalo's  tail,  to  drive 
■way  the  muflccttos.  The  'womens  petticoats  are 
made  only  of  ft  raw,  about  an  ell  fquare,  with  which 
they  cover  their  privities,  but  leave  the  grcatcil  part 
of  their  thighs  and  buttocks  bare  :  the  reft  of  their 
body  is  quite  bare,  except  that  on  their  legs  they  wear 
Uttle  firings  of  beads  made  of  fhclls,  and  fmall  brace- 
lets of  ivory  on  their  arms.  They  anoint  themfelves 
with  palm-oil,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  red  wood  redu- 
ced to  powder. 

This  country  abounds  with  poultry,  oxen,  cows, 
fheep,  goats,  elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  civet-cats, 
and  other  animals ;  fo  that  here  arc  great  quantities 
of  elephants  teeth,  and  fine  furs,  to  be  traded  for. 

The  capital  city,  where  the  king  reftdes,  is  called 
JLotiugo,  or  Iiarrza-l.ot.t<-itri,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  negroes,  Boaric.  This  city  is  filiiatcd  in  South 
Lat.  4;  degrees,  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  fea- 
coaft.  It  is  a  pretty  large  city,  (haded  and  adorned 
with  bananas,  palm,  and  other  trees.  The  kmg,  who 
rcJidcs  in  a  large  palace  in  the  middle  of  it,  has  about 
1500  concubines.  If  any  of  them  is  furprifed  «■  adul- 
tery, fhe  and  her  paramour  arc  inftantly  conveyed  to 
the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  whence  they  are  hurled 
down  headlong  from  the  flcepcft  place. 

Every  man  marries  as  many  wives  here  as  he  pleafes, 
who  are  obliged  to  get  their  hufbands  a  livelihood,  as 
is  the  practice  all  along  the  African  coafl  inhabited  by 
blacks.  The  women,  therefore,  cultivate  the  land,  fow 
and  reap,  while  the  lazy  hufbands  loiter  away  their 
time  in  idlenefs. 

The  king's  revenue  confifts  in  elephants  teeth,  cop- 
per, and  a  kind  of  petticoats  made  of  palm-tree  leaves, 
and  called  lavoguj  : 
thefe  lavogus ;  but 
of  both 

LOBBY,  in  architecture,  is  a  fmall  hall  or  waiting- 
Kx>m :  it  is  alio  an  entrance  into  a  principal  apartment, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  fpacc  between  that  and  a 
portico  or  vcflibulc,  and  the  length  or  dimenfions  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  confidcrcd  as  a  veilibule  or  an  anti- 
room.    Sec  Anticm amb>r. 

LOBE,  in  anatomy,  any  flefhy  protuberant  part,  as 
the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  &c. 

LOBELIA,  cardinal-flower:  A  genus  of  the 
sionogamia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngencfia  clafs  of 
plant*  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
29th  order,  Campanula*.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the 
corolla  monopctaloiu,  and  irregular  ;  the  capfule  infe- 
rior, bilocular,  or  trilocular.  There  is  a  great  number 
cf  fpecies,  but  only  four  of  them  arc  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  ;  two  of  which  are  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
for  the  open  ground,  and  two  fhrubby  plants  for  the 
ilove.  They  arc  all  fibrous  rooted  perennials,  riling 
with  erect  ftalks  from  two  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  or- 
namented with  oblong, oval,  fpear-fhaped,  llmple  leaves; 
and  fpikes  of  beautiful  monopetaloins,  fomcwhat  rin- 
gent,  five-parted  flowers,  of  fcarlct,  blue,  and  violet  co- 
lours. They  are  cafily  propagated  by  feeds,  offsets, 
and  cutting!  of  their  ilaiks.    The  tender  kinds  require 


he  has  whole  ftore-houfes  full  of 
his  greateft  riches  conilft  in  Caves 
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the  common  treatment  of  other  exotics.    They  are  11a-  L»benun 

tives  of  America;  from  which  theur  feeds  mutt  be  pro- 
cured. 

The  root  of  a  fpecies  called  the  Jlpb'tfaUa  is  an  article 
of  the  materia  mcdica.  This  fpecies  grows  in  moift  places 
in  Virginia,  and  bears  our  winters.  It  is  perennial,  hat 
an  erect  flalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  blue  flowers,  a 
milky  juice,  and  a  rank  fmcll.  The  root  confifts  of  white 
fibres  about  two  inches  long,  rcfcmblcs  tobacco  in 
lafte,  which  remains  on  the  tongue,  and  is  apt  to  ex- 
cite vomiting.  It  is  ufed  by  the  North  American  In- 
dians as  a  fpecitic  in  the  venereal  difeafe.  The  form  it 
that  of  decoction  ;  the  dofc  of  which  is  ordered  to  be 
gradually  increased  till  it  bring  on  very  confiderable 
purging,  then  to  be  intermitted  for  a  little,  and  ; 
ufed  in  a  more  moderate  degree  till  the  cure  be 
pleted.  The  ulcers  are  alio  wafhed  with  the  decoc- 
tion, and  the  Indians  are  faid  to  fprinklc  them  with  the 
powder  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  fprucc  tree.  The 
fame  llrietoefs  of  regimen  is  ordered  as  during  a  faliva- 
tion  or  mercurial  courfc.  The  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  article  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  con- 
firmed cither  in  Britain  or  by  the  practitioners  in  Vir- 
ginia :  for  there,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  recourfc  is 
almofl  univerfally  had  to  the  ufe  of  mercury  ;  and  it  is 
probably  from  this  rcafon  that  the  London  college 
have  not  received  it  into  their  lift.  It,  however,  feemt 
to  be  an  article  which,  in  fome  cafes  at  leaft,  dcicrvca 
a  trial. 

LOBETUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Hither 
Spain  :  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Libyan  Hercu- 
les, (Pliny.)  Now  Albiira-unt  a  town  of  Arragon  on 
the  confines  of  New  Caftilc,  on  the  river  Guadalavir. 
E.  Long.  2.  N.  Lat.  40.  40. 

LOBINEAU  (Guy  Alexis),  a  Benedidtine  monk, 
born  at  Reanc.  in  1666,  fpent  his  whole  life  in  the 
ttudy  of  hiftory,  and  the  writing  of  fcvcral  works ;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  The  hiftory  of  Brittany,  2  volt 
folio;  and  A  continuation  of  Fclibicn's  hillory  of  Paris, 
9  Vols  folio.    He  died  in  1727. 

LOBO  (Rodriguez  Francis),  a  celebrated  Portu- 
guefe  poet,  was  born  at  Lciria,  a  fmall  town  of  Eftra- 
madura.  He  wrote  an  heroic  poem,  fome  eclogues, 
and  a  piece  intitled  Euphrofjne,  which  is  the  favourite 
comedy  of  the  Portugucfe.  His  works  were  coftefled 
and  printed  together  in  Portugucfe  in  1721,  in  folio. 
He  flourifhed  about  1610. 

Lobo  (Jerome),  a  famous  Portugucfe  Jcfuit,  born 
at  Lifbon,  went  into  Ethiopia,  and  dwelt  there  for  a 
long  time.  At  his  return  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
college  of  Coimbra,  where  he  died  in  1678.  He  wrote 
An  hiftorical  account  of  Abyfitnia,  which  is  by  fome 
cftecmcd  a  very  accurate  performance.  * 

LOBS  TER,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  cancer.  See 
Cancel 

LOCAL,  in  law,  fomething  fixed  to  the  freehold, 
or  tied  to  a  certain  .place  :  thus,  real  actions  arc  local, 
fince  they  raufl  be  brought  in  the  country  where  they 
lie  ;  and  local  cuftoms  are  thofe  peculiar  to  certain 
countries  and  places. 

Local  Aitdii'.urs,  thofe  deftined  to  act  upon  par- 
ticular parts  ;  as  fomentations,  epithcras,  veficatoriet» 
&c. 

LOCARNO,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  capital  of  a 
bailiwick  of  the  fame  name,  fcated  at  the  north  end 
1  of 
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1/otUm  0f  tic  lake  Maggiore,  near  the  river  Magie.    It  car- 
I      ries  on  a  great  trade ;  and  the  country  abounds  in 
y***"   paftures,  wine,  and  fruit*.    E.  Long.  8.  41.  N.  Lat. 
46.  6. 

LOCATELLUS's  Balsam.    See  Pharmacy. 
InAtx. 

LOCHABER,  a  diaria  of  the  (hire  of  Inverneft 
in  Scotland.    It  is  bounded  by  Moydart  on  the  weft, 
Glengary  on  the  north,  Badenoch  on  the  eaft,  and 
Lorn  on  the  fouth.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  lake 
or  loch  Abcr;  and  extends  about  20  miles  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  30  from  north  to  fouth.    The  country  is 
barren,  bleak,  mountainous,  and  rugged.    In  one  of 
the  moft  barren  parts  of  this  country,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Aber,  in  the  centre  between  the  Weft  and 
North  Highlands,  ftands  Fort-William,  with  the  town 
of  Maryburgh,  built  upon  a  navigable  arm  of  the  fca, 
not  far  from  thr  foot  of  a  very  high  mountain,  called 
flmmj.    The  town,  defigned  as  a  futlcry  for  the  gar- 
rifon,  was  creeled  into  a  borough  ;  and  the  fort  itfclf 
was  defigned  as  a  check  upon  the  clan  Cameron,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  depredation*  and  other  irregulari- 
ties.   It  is  inhabited  moftly  by  the  Macdonalds,  Ca- 
meron*, and  Mackiniothes  ;  who  are  not  the  molt  ci- 
viliied  people  in  Scotland,  though  their  chief*  are  ge- 
nerally pcrfons  of  education,  honour,  and  hofpitality. 
Macdonald  of  Glengary,  defcended  in  a  ftraight  line 
from  Donald  of  the  lues,  poffefled  a  feat  or  cafllc  in 
this  diftriet,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  dc- 
Aroycd  in  the  year  1715,  in  confluence  of  his  decla- 
ring for  the  Pretender.    The  elegant  houfe  and  gar- 
dens belonging  to  Cameron  of  Lochiel  underwent  the 
fame  fate,  for  the  fame  reafon,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  year  1746.    The  cadets  of  thefc 
families,  which  have  formed  a  kind  of  inferior  gentry, 
are  lazy,  indigent,  and  uncleanly  ;  proud,  i'cn>c!oii», 
and  vindictive.    The.  common  people,  though  cele- 
brated for  their  bravery,  fidelity,  and  attachment  lo 
their  chiefs,  arc  counted  very  favagc,  and  much  ad- 
dicted to  rapine.    They  fptak  the  trie  language,  and 
conform  to  the  cuitoms  we  have  defcribed  as  peculiar 
to  the  Highlanders.    They  pay  very  little  attention 
to  any  fort  of  commerce  but  that  which  confute  in  the 
talc  of  their  black  cattle,  and  lead  a  fort  of  v.i-i.int 
life  amotg  the  hills;  hunting,  fowling,  and  fifhiii/,  as 
the  feafons  permit,  and  as  their  occaiions  require. 
They  delight  inarms,  which  they  leant  to  handle  from 
their  infancy;  fubtnit  patiently  to  difcipline  in  the 
character  of  foldiers ;  and  never  fail  to  figralize  them- 
felve*  in  the  fi<ld  by  their  fobriety,  as  well  as  their  va- 
lour.   While  they  remain  in  their  own  couutry,  no- 
thing can  be  more*  penurious,  mean,  fordid,  and  un- 
comfortable, than  the  way  of  life  to  which  thele  poor 
people  are  inured,  whether  we  conlider  their  drcf%  diet, 
or  lodging.    In  point  of  pro  vi  lion,  they  are  fo  impro- 
vident or  ill  fupplied,  that,  before  the  winter  is  over, 
whole  families  are  in  danger  of  flatting.     In  this 
emergency,  they  bleed  their  mifcrable  cattle,  already 
seduced  to  fkin  and  bone,  and  cat  the  blood  boiled 
srith  oatmeal.    This  evacuation,  added  to  their  for- 
mer weaknefs,  enfeebles  the  cows  to  fuch  a  decree, 
that  when  they  lie  down  they  cannot  rife  again  with- 
out affiftancc. 

LOCHIA,  in  midwifery,  a  flux  from  the  uterus 
eoufequent  to  delivery.    See  Muwiuiir. 
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LOCK,  a  well-known  inftnnftent  ufed  for  faftcnir.g  I-oA 
doors,  cheils,  &c.  generally  opened  by  a  key.  v~~~ 

The  lock  is  reckoned  the  maiUr-pitce  in  fmithtry  $ 
a  great  deal  of  art  and  delicacy  being  required  in  con- 
triving and  varying  the  wards,  fprings,  bolts,  Sec  and 
adj lifting  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
ufed,  and  to  the  various  ocoafions  of  ufing  them. 

From  the  various  llruiiure  of  locks,  accommodated 
to  their  different  intention*,  they  acquire  various  names. 
Thofc  placed  on  outer-doon.  are  called  J^  l-i-^h;  thofe 
on  chambcr-deors,  ffrin^-'.uh ;  thofc  on  trunks,  trunk- 
lock.,  piuit'ocL;  Sec. 

Of  thefc  the  fpring-lock  is  the  mod  confiderable, 
both  for  its  frequency  and  the  curioiity  o!  its  Itructure. 
Its  principal  parts  are,  the  main-plate,  thr  cover-platc, 
and  the  pin-hole  :  to  the  main-plate  belong  the  key- 
hole, top-hook,  crofs-wards,  bolt-toe  or  bolt-knab, 
drawback-fpring  tumbler,  pin  of  the  tumbler,  and  the 
ftaples  ;  to  the  cover-plate  belong  the  pin,  main-ward, 
crofs-ward,  flep-ward  or  dap-ward  ;  to  the  pin-hole 
belong  the  hook-ward,  main  crofs-ward,  thank,  the  pot 
or  bread,  bow-ward,  and  bit. 

As  011  the  proper  conftruition  of  locks  the  fecurity 
of  the  moil  valuable  kinds  of  property  ahnolt  entirely 
depends,  and  as  numbcrlcfs  devices  are  continually 
fallen  upon  to  elude  the  utrcolt  efforts  of  mechanical' 
invention  in  this  refpeel,  it  thence  becomes  an  nhjeft 
of  no  fmall  importancr  to  invent  a  lock  which  it  ihouldl 
be  tmpoifiv  e  to  open  except  by  its  proper  key.  A  trea- 
tise upon  this  fubjc.'t  has  been  publifhrd  by  Mr  Jo- 
feph  Brama  ;  who  is  confident  that  he  has  brought 
the  matter  to  the-  requifitc  perfection,  and  that  every 
one  may  reli  a  flu  red  of  the  fecurity  of  hrs  property* 
when  under  the  protection  of  a  lock  of  his  invention. 
He  begins  with  obferving,  that  the  principle  on  which 
alllock*  depend,  is  the  application  of  a  k-vr  to  an  in- 
terior bolt,  by  means  of  a  comnnini^at-oi  from  with- 
out ;  fo  that,  by  means  of  the  latter,  the  lever  acta 
Upon  the  holr,  and  movti  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
fecure  the  lid  or  door  frnm  bciiig  ly.-'.-d  bv  any  pull 
or  pufh  fivirn  wish  iut.  The  ici  urity  <i>  li<i  k  >  in  ge- 
neral tln.ieiV'it  tit  pel  id',  0:1  the  iuir:iher  >A  ii::  :>  .'  uncut* 
we  can  interpofc  bvt»  ixt  the  h-.cr  the  key  i  an  J  lite 
bolt  which  fur.,  the  do  .i  ,  and  thrh  imp.'diment* 
arc  well  k  •  ..:!  by  th^  name  of  u> ./-./,,  the  n'l-r.hcrand 
intricacy  of  whiih  alone  arc  fippofcd  to  dii'iin^uifli  a 
good  lock  from  a  bad  one.  if  thefc  ward>,  however, 
do  not  in  an  effectual  manner  preclude  the  accefs  of  till 
other  inftromcnts  belides  tlie  proper  key,  it  is  flill 
poffihlc  for  a  mechanic  of  equal  lkill  with  the  lock- 
maker  to  open  it  without  the  key,  aud  thus  to  cludi 
the  labour  of  the  other. 

'*  Locks  (fays  our  author}  have  been  comlnificd," 
and  are  at  prefent  much  ufed  ;ind  held  in  great  eileem, 
from  which  the  pioklock  is  excluded:  but  the  admif- 
fion  of  falfe  keys  is  an  imperfection  for  which  no  lock- 
fmjth  has  ever  found  a  corrective  ;  nor  can  this  imper- 
fection be  remedied  nhilft  the  protection  of  the  bolt 
is  wholly  confided  to  f.x.J  ward  ."  This  polithm  i> 
proved  by  a  remark,  that  the  ward*,  ht  them  be  nj- 
intricate  m  we  pleale,  null  he  exprefled  on  what  ir 
called  the  lit  or  wet  of  the  key  :  and  thcrcf  >rv,  win  n 
all  the  varieties  that  can  be  exploited  on  tin's  bit  or  v. ;  j 
have  been  run  through,  every  fucccrdi.ig  lock  mutt  \r- 
the  counterpart  of  lome  oucrj  and  coufcquuitly  th> 

fame. 
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Lock.  fame  key  which  open*  one  will  open  the  other  alfo. 
This  is  evident  from  the  lock*  ufually  put  upon  diawers; 
and  which,  though  they  Ihould  be  made  to  rdift  the 
picklock,  arc  flail  liable  to  be  opened  bjr  ten  thoufand 
other  keys  beGdes  that  appropriated  to  each  of  them. 
But  though  the  variety  of  wards  could  be  augmented 
even  to  infinity,  ftill  there  could  bo  no  fecurity  sgaimt 
falfe  key* ;  for  as  every  one  of  the  wards  ntuit  be  ex- 
prefled  on  the  web  of  the  key,  if  another  key  with  a 
web  quite  plain  be  made  to  tit  the  key-hole  exactly, 
wc  have  only  to  cover  it  <  ver  with  fome  colouring  fub- 
fiance  upon  which  the  vtards  may  make  an  imprcflion; 
after  which,  it  is  eafy  to  cut  out  the  web  in  a  proper 
manner  for  admitting  them,  when  the  lock  will  be  a* 
eafily  opened  by  the  falfe  as  by  the  true  key. 

The  firft  perfon,  according  to  our  author,  who  had 
any  claim  to  merit  in  the  branch  of  lock -making,  is 
Mr  Baron  ;  whofc  lock  he  acknowledges  to  be  by  far 
more  perfect  and  fee u re  than  any  that  ever  appeared 
before  ;  though  he  Hill  confidcrs  it  as  unfit  for  giving 
that  abfolute  fecurity  wlu'ch  is  to  be  wifhed  for.  His 
improvement  confiited  in  the  proper  application  of 
what  arc  called  lumhlerj.  "  Thcfe  (fays  Mr  Bramah) 
•re  a  kind  of  grapple  ;  by  which  the  bolt  is  confined, 
«t  well  in  its  active  as  in  its  paffive  Ration,  and  render- 
ed immoveable  till  fet  at  liberty  by  the  key.  One  of 
thcfe  inftrumcnts  is  commonly  introduced  into  all  locks 
that  arc  of  any  nfc  or  value  ;  it  is  lodged  behind  the 
bolt,  and  is  governed  by  a  fpring  which  afts  up»n  the 
tumbler  as  the  tumbler  ac\a  upon  the  bolt  t  The  ap- 
plication therefore  of  any  force  to  the  tumbler,  which 
is  fuperior  to  the  force  of  the  fpring,  will  caufe  it  to 
quit  its  hold,  and  fet  the  bolt  at  liberty."  Jn  the 
common  method  of  applying  thcfe  machines,  however, 
it  matters  nothing  how  far  the  tumbler  is  lifted  above 
the  point  at  which  it  ccafes  to  control  the  bolt ;  but 
it  is  otherwife  in  thofe  of  Mr  Baron's  conftrudion. 
The  action  of  his  tumblers  is  circumfcribcd  by  a  cer- 
tain fpace  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  bolt,  of  dimenfions 
fuf&cicnt  only  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended.  The 
fpace  in  which  the  tumbler  moves  is  an  oblong  fquare ; 
and  is  not  only  furnifhed  with  niches  on  the  undcrfide 
into  which  the  hooks  of  the  tumblers  arc  forced  by  the 
fpring  as  tit  other  locks,  but  is  provided  with  cor- 
refpondent  niches  on  the  other  fide,  into  which  the 
hooks  arc  driven,  if  any  greater  force  be  applied  to  the 
tumblers  than  what  is  jult  fufficicnt  to  difengage  them 
from  the  bolt.  Hence  it  becomes  abfolutely  necefTary, 
in  the  making  of  a  falfe  key,  to  conilruft  it  in  fitch  a 
manner,  that  it  may  with  the  greateft  exactnefs  give 
the  requifite  degree  of  prcflitrc,  and  no  more.  • 

Mr  Bramah  allows  that  this  is  a  very  great  improve- 
ment, but  objects  that  it  is  ftill  pofChlc  to  frame  a  key 
which  will  open  it  as  well  as  its  own ;  nor  will  the  ad- 
dition of  any  number  of  tumblers  preclude  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  opening  it.  "  By  giving  (fays  he)  an  uniform 
motion  to  the  tumbler*,  and  prefenting  them  with  a 
face  which  exa&ry  tallies  with  the  key,  they  ftill  par- 
take, in  a  very  great  degree,  of  the  nature  of  fixed 
wdrdEry  and  the  fecurity  of  his  lock  is  thereby  render- 
ed in  a  proportionable  degree  defective.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe  the  falfe  key  to  have  palled  the  wards,  and  to  be 
»  contact  with  the  moft  prominent  of  the  tumblers, 
the  impref&on,  which  the  flighteft  touch  will  leave  on 
the  key,  will  direft  the  application  of  the  file  till 
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fufficient  fpace  is  prepared  to  give  it  a  free  pafTage. 
The  key  will  then  bear  upon  a  more  remote  tumbler  > 
which  difficulty  being  in  like  manner  got  over,  the 
lock  will  be  as  eafily  opened  by  the  falfe  as  by  the  true 
key." 

Thi*  fcemingly  iafupcrable  objection  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  lock-making,  however,  our  author  removes  with 
the  greateft  cafe  imaginable,  by  isulirig  the  tumblers 
which  projett  unequally  to  prefent  a  plant  furface  : 
whence  they  would  require  a  feparate  and  unequal  mo- 
tion to  difengage  them;  of  conlcqiience  no  dittin^l  im- 
prcflion could  be  made  ry  them  upon  the  plane  furface 
of  the  wtb  tliat  would  give  any  idea  of  their  pof'itiom 
witii  regard  to  one  another,  and  the  conftruction  of  a 
falfe  key  would  be  altogether  impoifible. 

But  though  the  principal  difficulty  with  regard  to 
Mr  Huron's  lock  be  now  overcome,  others  ftill  occui, 
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vis.,  the  difficulty  of  making  lock*  whVh  arc  conflrucl. 
ed  with  tumblers  iufftciently  durable.  The  tumblers 
thcmfclvcs,  he  obferves,  mull  be  but  (lightly  made  ( 
and  being  eikpofed  to  perpetual  friction  by  the  kev  and 
their  own  proper  motion,  they  mull  foon  decay  ;  and 
the  keys  of  Mr  Baron's  locks,  he  <Jfo  obferves,  are  much 
lefs  durable  than  thofc  of  any  other  lock*  he  ever 
faw. 

With  regard  to  the  lock  which  Mr  Bramah  pre- 
fent* to  the  public  as  abfolutely  perfect,  he  informs 
us,  that  the  idea  of  conilrolting  it  was  firft  fuggefted 
by  the  alarming  increafe  of  houfe-robberies,  which  may 
reafonahly  be  fuppofed  to  be  perpetrated  in  a  great 
meafure  by  pertidiou*  fcrvants,  or  a^complifhcd  by  their 
connivance.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  locks  which 
might  exclude  ordinary  houfc:breakeni  could  be  no  fe- 
curity againll  faithlefs  fervants,  who  having  conllant 
accefs  to  the  locks,  might  ealily  get  falfe  keys  fabri- 
cated at  their  leifure.  In  confiderfiig  the  fnbjcct,  out 
author  was  convinced,  that  bis  hope  of  fuccefs  de- 
pended entirely  upon  his  ufing  mtsns  as  diflimitar  as 
poflible  to  thofe  by  which  the  old  locks  were  coiv 
ftruded  ;  as  thcfe,  however  varied,  had  been  found 
infuffie'ent  for  the  purpofe.  "  As  nothing  (fays  he) 
can  be  more  oppofttc  in  principle  to  ftxttl  w  irdt  than 
a  lock  which  derives  its  properties  from  the  ms/.Yn  of 
all  its  parts,  I  determined  that  the  conllruclion  of  fuch 
a  lock  fhould  be  the  fubjeci  of  my  experiment."  In 
the  profecution  of  thin  experiment  he  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find,  that  the  leail  perfect  of  all  his  models 
fully  afcertaincd  the  truth  and  certainty  of  his  prin- 
ciple. The  cxclufiou  of  wardb  made  it  DecefTary  to  cut 
off  all  commiuiicatioti  lictween  the  key  and  the  bult ; 
as  the  fame  paffagc,  which  (in  a  lock  Jimply  conftrnft- 
ed )  would  admit  the  key,  might  give  admiffion  like- 
wife  to  other  inftrumcnts.  The  office,  therefore,  which 
in  other  locks  is  performed  by  the  extreme  point  of 
the  key,  is  here  afligned  to  a  lever,  which  cannot  ap- 
proach the  bolt  till  every  part  of  the  lock  has  under- 
gone a  change  of  poiition.  The  nccefiity  of  this  change 
to  the  purpofe*  of  the  lock,  and  the  abfolute  impoffi. 
bility  of  effecting  it  otherwife  than  with  the  proper 
key,  are  the  points  to  be  afcertaincd ;  and  this  our 
author  does  in  the  following  manner. 

Fig.  1.  Shows  Mr  Bramah 's  firft  attempt  to  con* 
ftruft  a  lock  upon  this  principle  :  which,  to  his  fur- 
prife„turned  out  complete  and  perfect.    A  reprefents 
common  axM  on  wiuui  tnc  lut  levers,  croiuog  tne 
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hee  of  the  lock,  are  united  m  on  t  joint 
thefe  refit  itpon  a  separate  fpring  fuflicicotly  ftrong  to 
bear  its  weight  {  or,  if  depreffed  by  a  fupcrityr  force, 
to  rcilorc  it  to  its  proper  portion  when  that  force  is 
removed.  B  reprcfent*  a  frame  through  which  the 
levers  pafs  by  feparate  groove*,  exactly  fitted  to  their 
width,  but  of  fufReient  depth  to  allow  them  a  tree 
motion  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  The  part  which 
projects  from  the  oppufitc  fide  of  the  joint  A,  and  is 
inferted  in  the  bolt  C,  is  a  lever  to  which,  two  offices 
are  affigncd  ;  one  to  keep  the  holt  in  a  fixed  petition, 
in  the  abfence  of  the  key  ;  the  other,  to  give  it  its 
proper  motion  upon  the  application  of  the  key.  D  is 
a  circular  platform  turning  upon  a  centre.  On  this 
the  joint  or  carriage  of  the  levers,  and  the  fpririgs  on 
which  they  reft,  are  fixed;  and  the  motion  of  this  plat- 
form impels  the  bolt,  in  either  direction,  by  means  of 
the  lever  which  is  projected  from  the  joint  A.  The 
inviolable  reftraint  upon  this  lock,  by  which  means  it 
is  fubjetled  only  to  the  action  of  the  key,  is  lodged  in 
the  part  E,  which  is  a  thin  plate,  bearing  at  each  ex- 
tremity on  a  block,  and  having  of  coarfe  a  vacant  fpace 
beneath,  equal  in  height  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  blocks 
on  which  it  relts.  By  this  plate  the  motion  of  the 
machilic  is  checked  or  guided  in  the  following  manner: 
On  the  edge  of  the  plate  which  faces  tl*  movement 
there  arc  fix  notches,  which  receive  the  ends  of  the 
levers  projecting  beyond  the  frame  B;  and  while  they 
are  confined  in  this  manner,  the  motion  of  the  machine 
i*  fo  totally  fufpended  as  to  defy  every  power  of  art 
to  overcome. 

To  underiland  in  what  manner  the  proper  key  of 
this  lock  overcome*  thefe  obllaclcs,  it  mull  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  each  lever  has  a  notch  on  its  extremity,  and 
that  thofe  ncitches  are  difpofed  as  irregularly  as  pof- 
hblc.  To  give  the  machine  a  capacity  of  motion,  thefe 
notches  mo  ft  be  brought  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
by  a  diftinct  but  unequal  prefTure  upon  the  levers,  be 
formed  into  a  groove  in  a  direct  line  with  the  edge  of 
the  plate  E,  which  the  notches  are  exactly  fitted  to 
receive.  The  leaft  motion  of  the  machine,  while  the 
levers  arc  in  this  po  fit  ion,  will  introduce  the  edge  of  the 
plate  into  the  groove  ;.  which,  controuling  the  power 
of  the  fpringB,  will  give  liberty  to  the  levers  to  move  in 
an  horizontal  direction  as  far  as  the  fpace  between  the 
blocks  which  fupport  the  plate  E  will  admit,  and 
which  is  fufficicnt  to  give  the  machine  a  power  of  act- 
ing on  the  bolt.  The  iropoflibility  of  thus  bringing 
the  notches  on  the  points  of  the  levers  into  a  direct 
line,  fo  as  to  tally  with  the  edge  of  the  plate  E  by  any 
other  means  than  the  motion  and  impulfe  of  the  key, 
is  that  which  conftitutes  the  principal  excellency  of  this 
lock. 

The  key  (fig.  2.)  exhibits  fix  different  furfaces 
againil  which  the  levers  arc  progrefllvely  admitted  in 
the  operation  of  opening  the  lock  :  the  irregularity  of 
thefe  furfaces  (hows  the  unequal  and  diflinft  degree  of 
preffure  which  each  lever  requires  to  bring  them  to 
their  proper  bearings,  in  order  to  put  the  machine  in 
motion.  Hence  it  appears,  that  unlefs  the  various 
heights  of  the  furfaces  exprefTed  on  the  hit  of  the  key 
are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  feveral  dillances  iiecef- 
fary  to  bring  the  notchc»  into  a  ftraight  line  with  each 
other,  they  moll  remain  immoveable  t  "  and  (favs  our 
author)  a*  one  ftroke  of  a  file  is  fufficicnt  to'caufe 
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Each  of  fuch  a  difpropcrtion  at  will  pro  re  an  ur.fe.rmoi'.ri  table 
impediment  to  their  motion,  I  may  fafcly  affert,  that 
it  is  not  in  art  to  produce  a  key  or  other  inilrument, 
by  which  a  lock,  conllrudcd  upon  this  principle,  can 
be  opened." 

On  this  princ/ple  it  would  even  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  for  any  workman,  however  fkilful,  to  conftruA 


a  key  for  the  lock  when 
the  levers  heinjj  raifed,  by 


i<n  to  his  inflection  :  "  for 
j£  ijwic**,  u}  she  f.ujuccnt  fprings,  to  an 
equal  height  in  the  frame  B,  prefent  i'pljni  furfaee  ; 
and  confequently  convey  no  d  rection  that  can  be  of 
any  ufe  in  forming  a  tally  to  the  irregular  furfaee  which 
they  prefent  when  acting  in  fuhjection  to  the  key. 
Uniefs  therefore  we  can  contrive  3  method  to  bring 
the  notches  on  the  poiuts  of  the  levers  in  a  direct  line 
with  each  other,  and  to  retain  them  in  that  pofition 
till  an  exact  impreffion  of  the  irregular  furfaee,  which 
the  levers  will  then  exhibit,  can  be  taken ;  the  workman 
will  be  unable  to  fit  a  key  to  the  lock,  or  to  move  the 
bolt.  This  procefii  mull  be  rei;dcicd  extremely  trou. 
blefome  by  means  of  the  fprings ;  and  if  fuch  diflU 
cultics  occur,  even  when  the  lock  is  open  to  the  in* 
fpection  of  a  fkilful  workman,  much  more  mull  we 
fuppofe  it  out  of  the  power  of  one  who  has  not 
accent  to  the  internal  parts  to  make  a  falfe  key  to  a 
lock  of  this  kind. 

Thefe  difficulties  render  it  neceffary  in  making  lock* 
of  this  kind  not  to  fit  the  key  to  the  lock,  as  is  u ft  1:1 1 
in  6thcr.  locks  but  to  fit  th©  lock  to  the  key.  In 
this  kind  of  lock ,  therefore,  the  key  mull  be  made  fint  \ 
and  the  inequalities  upon  the  furfaee  of  the  bit  work- 
ed as  chance  or  fancy  may  direct,  without  any  rcf» 
rence  to  the  lock.  The  key  being  thus  completed, 
and  applied  to  the  furfaee  of  the  levers,  will,  by  a  gen- 
tle prcfTurc,  force  them  to  unequal  dillances  from  tlirir 
common  flation  in  the  frame  B,  and  fink  their  points 
to  unequal  depth*  into  the  fpace  beneath  the  plate  E. 
While  the  levers  arc  in  this  pofition,  the  edge  of  t!.e 
plate  E  will  mark  the  precifc  point  at  which  the  noti-h 
on  each  lever  muft  be  oxprefTcd.  The  notches  bcii^ 
cut  by  this  direction,  the  irregularity  which  appear* 
when  the  levers  rcfume  their  fbtiuii  in  the  frame  ft, 
and  the  inequality  of  the  rcce.Tes  on  the  bit  cf  tljf 
key,  will  appear  as  a  fcal  and  its  correfponding  im- 
prcflion. 

The  following  i*  a  loch  contrived  upon  the  fame 
principle,  bnt  mure  ct:riovs ;  and,  in  our  author's  opi- 
nion, more  cxtentivcly  tifet'il.  Fig.  3.  reprefents  \ 
circular  block  of  metal  di.idcd  from  the  centre  into 
eight  compartments,  each  containing  a  cell  Uhu.li  form* 
a  pafTage  through  the  block,  as  is  tcprefentcd  by  tlu* 
fmall  circles  delcribed  on  the  flat  firrface  A.  In  each 
of  thefe  cells  two  grooves  are  cut  at  oppofite  point*, 
which  open  a  communication  with  the  centre  at  one 
point,  and  with  the  fphcrtcal  furfaee  of  the  block  »<f 
barrel  at  the  other.  Tbc  fmall  circle,  which  marks 
the  centre  of  the  flat  furfaee  A,  i»  the  key-hole,  which 
likewife  forms  a  pafTage  through  the  barrel  in  a  parallel 
line  with  the  cells  which  furrniind  it.  This  r^urc  re- 
pre fents  the  frame  in  which  the  active  parti  of  the  lock, 
are  depofitcd. 

Fig.  4.  (hows  a  fpiral  fpriiig  lodged  in  the  bottom 
of  each  cell,  and  occupying  one  hali  of  the  fpucv,  to- 
other being  filled  with  a  il'.tlcr  rilling  upon  the  fpiir<« 
and  r«»prcfcnted  by  fig.  C.  the  oflke  of  thefe  (liders  ik- 
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a<try  correfponding  with  thit  of  the  Ietcre  in  the  lock 
'  already  defcribed.  Thus,  when  lodged  in  their  rtrfpec- 
tive  cells,  they  are  fuftained,  like  the  lever  ,  by  the  o 
lafticity  of  the  fprings  upon  which  they  reft,  till  a  fu- 
perior  power  be  applied  ;  and  they  an.-  again  rcftorcd 
to  their  ftations  by  the  rca&ion  of  the  fprings  when 
the  weight  is  removed.  The  fide  B  of  each  Aider  is 
projected  beyond  the  circular  furface,  reprefented 
fig.  6.  in  a  manner  f:milar  to  the  projectioa  of  the  le- 
vers in  the  former  lock  beyond  the  curved  frame  in 
which  they  move.  The  point  C  U  projected  through 
the  interior  groove  into  the  fpace  which  forms  the 
centre  or  key-holr,  exprcflcd  on  the  flat  furface  A. 

Fig.  7.  reprefents  the  key.  When  this  it  appli- 
ed, it  muft  of  courfe  encounter  thefc  interior  pro- 
jections; and  when  prcfled  forward,  the  indented  fpaccs 
on  it*  point  being  unequal,  will  force  the  Aid  era  to  un- 
equal diftances  from  their  bearers;  bringing  the  notches 
expreflcd  on  their  exterior  projections  in  a  direct  line 
with  each  other,  in  a  manner  fiaiilar  to  that  by  which 
the  effect  is  produced  upon  the  levers  in  the  former 
lock.  When  the  key  is  withdrawn,  and  the  Aiders  re- 
fume  their  ftations  by  the  prefliire  of  the  fprings,  the 
difpofition  of  the  notches  muft  be  irregular  in  the  lame 
proportion  that  the  indentations  on  the  point  of  the 
key  arc  unequal ;  and  they  muft  lu-ceJarily  fall  again 
into  a  ftraight  line  when  ailed  upon  by  the  key. 

Fig.  6.  fhows  the  barrel  completely  fitted  for  action. 
Its  interior  end  is  caped  with  a  plate,  which  unites 
its  compartments,  and  confines  the  fprings  and  Aiders 
within  the  cells  to  which  they  belong.  From  that  plate 
proceeds  the  point  A,  which  reprefents  the  lever  by 
which  the  bolt  is  projected  or  withdrawn,  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  machine  performs  jts  re- 
volution. 

Fig.  8.  (hows  the  flat  furface  of  a  thin  plate,  corre- 
fponding in  its  office  with  the  part  C  of  the  former 
lock.  The  fpace  cut  in  its  centre  is  exactly  fitted  to 
thefpherical  furface  of  the  barrel;  the  circle  defcribing 
its  circumference,  and  the  notches  cut  on  its  edge, 
coinciding  with  the  projections  of  the  Aiders.  The  bar- 
re],  when  encircled  with  this  plate  at  the  middle  of  its 
fpherical  furface,  has  its  motion  totally  fufpended  till 
the  notches  on  the  projections  of  the  Aiders  are  forced, 
by  the  preflure  of  the  key,  into  a  line  with  each  other: 
a  groove  being  thus  formed  on  the  fpherical  furface  of 
the  barrel  parallel  to,  and  coinciding  with,  the  edge 
of  the  plate,  the  machine  is  at  liberty  to  perform  a 
revolution  in  any  direction,  but  returns  to  its  con- 
fined (late  when  the  key  is  withdrawn. 

The  parts  of  the  movement  being  thu$  united,  the 
interior  end  of  the  barrel  is  depofited  in  a  bed  repre- 
fented fig.  9.  To  this  it  is  fattened  at  the  angles  of 
the  plate  reprefented  fig.  8.  by  which  the  barrel  is  en- 
circled. The  ftation  of  the  bolt  is  at  A ;  the  lever 
which  acts  upon  it  being  projected  on  the  other  fide. 
Fig.  to.  is  a  cap  or  mafic  which  covm  the  face  of  tj»c 
movement,  and  completes  the  lock. 

Oa  this  lock  our  author  obferves,  that  it  is  excellent 
for  ftrect-doors:  «•  for  no  method  of  robbery  (fays  he) 
is  more  practifed,  than  gaining  admittance  into  houfes 
by  thofe  keys,  which,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  old  iron  fhops  to  fit  almofl  any  lock  in 
ufe.  Such  robberies  are  generally  committed  where 
the  femnts  are  allowed  to  take  the  key  with  them 
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when  fent  oh  errands,  it  being  impracticable  while 
the  key  is  fixed  in  the  lock.  The  variations,  by 
which  the  production  of  correfpondent  keys  is  avoid- 
ed, have  two  fourccs:  the  one  anting  from  the  changes 
that  may  be  made  in  the  difpofition  of  the  levers ;  the 
other,  from  the  number  of  points  contained  on  the 
projected  furface  of  each  lever;  hy  which  the  pofitio'i 
of  its  notch  may,  in  the  fmallefl  degree,  be  varied. 

"  The  variations,  pn>duec;iblc  in  the  difpofition*  of 
fix  figures  only,  are  720:  thefe,  being  progreflivcly 
nudtiplied  by  additional  figures,  will  increafc  by  ailo- 
nilhing  degrees;  and  eventually  Ihow,  that  a  lock  con- 
taining twelve  levers  will  admit  of  479,00  ijjoochangc*; 
which,  with  the  addition  of  another  lever,  will  increafc 
to  6,229,019,500.  Thefe  being  again  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  changes  which  the  projected  furface  of 
the  lever*  will  admit  in  the  difpofition  of  the  notches, 
their  amount  will  exceed  numeration,  and  may  there- 
fore be  properly  faid  to  be  infinite.  The  flighted  in- 
fpection  will  at  once  (how,  that  their  confli  uCtion  pre- 
cludes all  poflibilily  of  obtaining  an  iinprcflioii  of  their 
internal  parts,  which  is  neceflary  for  the  fabrication  of 
a  falfc  key;  for  it  will  be  eafily  feen,  that  the  pofitions 
into  which  the  levers  are  forced  by  the  preffiirc  of  the 
key  in  opening  the  lock,  can  no  more  be  afcertaincd 
when  the  key  is  withdrawn,  than  the  fcal  can  be  co- 
pied from  its  impreffiou  on  a  fluid,  or  the  courfe  of  a 
Ihip  be  difcovercd  by  tracing  it  on  the  furface  of  the 
waves.  But  inviolable  fecurity  is  not  the  only  excel- 
lence they  pofiefs:  the  fimplicity  of  their  principle 
gives  them  likewife  a  great  advantage  over  locks  that 
are  more  complicated,  in  point  of  duration ;  for 
their  « flentiil  parts  being  fubjecx  to  no  friction,  nor 
expofed  to  any  pofliblc  accident  from  without,  they 
will  be  lefs  affected  by  ufe,  and  lefs  liable  to  fland  in 
need  of  repair." 

Lock,  or  vitir,  in  inland  navigations,  the  general 
name  for  all  thofe  works  of  wood  or  ftone  made  to 
confine  and  raife  the  water  of  a  river :  the  banks  alfo 
which  are  made  to  divert  the  courfe  of  a  river,  arc 
called  by  thefe  names  in  fome  places.  But  the  term 
hit  is  more  particularly  appropriated  to  exprefs  a  kind 
of  canal  hclofed  between  two  gates ;  the  upper  called 
by  workmen  the  fluice-gate,  and  the  lower  called  the 
flood-gate.  Thefe  fervc  in  artificial  navigations  to 
confine  the  water,  and  render  the  pafTage  of  boats  eafy. 
inpafling  up  and  down  the  flream.   Sec  Canal. 

LOCKE  (John),  a  molt  eminent  Englith  philofo- 
pher  and  writer  in  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century, 
was  fon  of  Mr  John  Locke  of  Pensford  in  Sor/ierfet- 
fhire,  and  born  at  Wrington  near  Brill ol  in  1632.  He 
was  fent  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford  j  but  was  highly 
diffatisfied  with  the  common  courfe  of  ftudicsthen  pur- 
fued  in  the  univcrfity,  where  nothing  was  taught  but 
thcAriftoteliari  philofophy  ;  and  had  a  great  averfion  to 
the  difputet  of  the  fchools  then  in  ufe.  The  firft  books 
which  gave  him  a  rclifh  for  philofophy,  were  the  wri- 
tings of  Des  Cartes  :  for  though  he  did  not  always 
approve  of  his  notions,  yet  he  thought  he  wrote  with 
great  pcrfpicuity.  He  applied  himfelf  with  vigour 
to  his  ftudies,  particularly  to  phytic,  in  which  he 
gained  a  confiderable  knowledge,  though  he  never 
practifed  it.  In  1694,  he  went  to  Germany  as  fe- 
cretary  to  Sir  William  Swan,  envoy  from  the  Eng- 
li!h  court  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  fome 
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In  kfs  than  a  year,  h«  re-    found  io  lady  Mafham  a  friend  and  companion  exaftly 


other  German 
"  turned  to  England ;  where,  among  other  ftudies,  he 
applied  himfcif  to  that  of  natural  philofophy,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  regiiler  of  the  changes  of  the  air,  which 
he  kept  at  Oxlord  from  June  24.  1666,  to  March 
28.  1667.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
lord  Aihly,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaitcfbury,  who  in- 
troduced him  into  the  conversation  of  fome  of  the 
mod  eminent  perfona  of  that  time.  In  1670,  he  be- 
gan to  form  the  plan  of  hi*  Effay  on  Human  Umltr- 
JliunEuz  ;  but  his  employment*  and  avocations  pre- 
vented him  from  finilhing  it  then.  About  this  time 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1672, 
bis  patron,  now  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England,  appointed  him  fecretary  of  the 
presentations,  which  place  he  held  till  thecnrl  refigned 
the  great  feal.  In  1673,  ne  wa»  made  fecretary  to 
a  commiflion  of  trade,  worth  cool,  a-year;  but  that 
tommiflion  was  diffolvcd  in  1674-  The  c\rl  of  Shaftef- 
bury being  rcftored  to  favour,  and  made  president  of 
the  council  in  1679,  fent  for  Mr  Locke  to  London  : 
but  that  nobleman  did  not  continue  long  in  his  pott, 
being  fent  prifoner  to  the  tower  $  and  after  his  dif- 
charge  retired  to  Holland  in  1682. 

Mr  Locke  followed  his  patron  thither.  He  had  not 
been  abfent  from  England  a  year,  when  he  was  ac- 
cufed  at  court  of  having  written  certain  t rafts  againfl 
the  government,  which  were  afterward  difcovered  to  be 
written  by  another  perfon ;  and  in  November  1684, 
be  was  deprived  of  his  place  of  Undent  in  Chtift- 


to  his  heart's  wifli  ;  a  lady  of  a  contemplative  and  ltu- 
dious.  complex  ion,  and  particularly  inured,  from  her 
infancy,  to  deep  and  refined  Speculations  in  theology, 
metaphyfics,  and  morality.  In  this  family  Mr  Locke 
lived  with  as  much  eafe  as  if  the  whole  houfe  had  been 
his  own  :  and  he  had  the  additional  Satisfaction  of  feeing 
this  lady  breed  up  her  only  fon  exactly  upon  the  plan 
which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  belt  method  of  educa- 
tion ;  the  fuccefs  of  which  was  fuch  as  fcrmcd  to  give 
a  Sanction  to  his  judgment  in  the  choice  of  that  method. 
In  effect,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  this  Situation  that 
he  derived  So  much  itrength  as  to  continue  exerting 
thofe  talents  which  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  had  obfer- 
vedto  be  in  him  for  political  fubject*.  Hence  we  find 
him  writing  in  defence  of  the  revolution  in  one  piece  ; 
and  confidering  the  great  national  concern  at  thr.t 
time,  the  ill  ttate  of  the  filver  coin,  and  propofing  re- 
medies for  it,  in  others.  Hrncc  he  was  made  a  com- 
miflioncr  of  trade  and  plantations  in  169;,  which  en- 
gaged him  in  the  immediate  bufinefs  of  the  Itate  ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  church,  he  published  a  treatifc  the 
fame  year,  to  promote  the  Scheme  which  king  William 
had  much  at  heart,  of  a  comprehenfion  with  the  dif- 
fenters.  This,  however,  drew  him  into  one  contro- 
vert)- ;  which  was  Scarcely  ended,  when  he  entered  into 
another  in  defence  of  his  effay,  which  held  till  1698  : 
foon  after  which  the  allhma,  his  conftitutional  dis- 
order, increafing  with  his  years,  began  to  Subdue  him  ; 
and  he  became  So  infirm,  tint  in  1 700  he  refigned  his 


rhurch.  In  168  J,  the  Englifh  envoy  at  the  Hague  Seat  at  the  board  oS  trade,  becaufe  he  could  no  longer 
demanded  him  and  83  other  perfons  to  be  delivered  up  bear  the  air  of  London  Sufficient  for  a  regular  attend 
by  the  States  General :  upon  which  he  lay  concealed 
till  the  year  following ;  and  during  this  lime  formed  a 
weekly  afleinbly  with  Mr  Limborch,  Mr  Le  Clere, 
and  other  learned  men  at  Amsterdam.  In  1689  he 
returned  to  England  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the 
princefs  of  Orange ;  and  endeavoured  to  procure  his 
reftoration  to  his  place  of  ftudent  of  Chritt -church, 
that  it  might  appear  from  thence  that  he  had  been  tin- 
juftly  deprived  of  it :  but  when  he  found  the  college 
would  admit  him  only  as  a  fupernumerary  Itudent,  he 
dcSifted  from  his  claim. 

Being  cfteemcd  a  Sufferer  for  revolution-principles, 


ance  upou  it.  After  this  refignation  he  continued  al- 
together at  Oates  ;  in  which  retirement  he  employed 
the  remaining  laft  years  of  his  life  entirely  in  the  flu- 
dy  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

He  died  in  1704,  aged  73.  His  writings  will  im- 
mortalize his  name.  The  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  author 
oS  the  Charattcriftics,  though  in  one  place  he  Speaks 
of  Mr  Locke's  philofophy  with  Severity  ;  yet  obferves, 
concerning  his  Effay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
in  general,  w  that  it  may  qualify  men  as  well  for  bufi- 
nels  and  the  world,  as  fur  the  fcienccs  and  the  uni- 
verfity."    Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  barbarous 


he  might  eafily  have  obtained  a  more  profitable  port  ;    ftate  oS  the  philoSophy  oS  the  hitman  mind,  when  Mr 


but  he  contented  himfcif  with  that  of  com  miflioncr  of 
appeals,  worth  2 OO  I.  a  year,  which  was  procured  for 
him  by  the  L»rd  Mordaunt,  afterwards  earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  next  of  Peterborough.  About  the  Same 
rim;  he  was  offered  to  go  abroad  in  a  public  charac- 
ter; and  it  was  left  to  his  choice,  whether  lie  would 
be  envoy  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  that  of  the  elec- 
tor of  lirandcnburg,  or  any  other  where  he  thought 
the  air  tr.oll  fuitable  to  him  :  but  he  warn!  all  thefe, 
on  account  of  the  infirm  ftate  of  his  health  ;  which  dif- 
pofed  him  gladly  to  accept  another  offer  tliat  was  made 
by  Sir  Francis  Mafham  and  his  lady,  oS  an  apartment 
in  their  country-feat  Ml  Oalcs  in  Eficx,  about  25  miles 
from  London. 

This  place  proved  So  agreeable  to  him  in  every  re- 
Spcet,  tliat  it  is  no  wonder  he  Spent  the  greatetl  part 
of  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  it.  The  air  rcltorcd 
him  almo.t  to  a  miracle,  in  a  few  hours  after  his  return 
at  any  time  from  the  town,  quite  Spent  am!  unable  to 
fcipport  hnnSclf.      UtSid:s  this  rapping:  here,  Lc 


Locke  undertook  to  pave  the  way  to  a  clear  notion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  proper  methods  of  purfuing  and 
advancing  it,  will  be  furprifed  at  this  great  man's  abi- 
lities ;  and  plainly  difcover  how  much  we  are  beholden 
to  him  for  any  -cenfiderablc  improvements  that  have 
been  made  lince.  His  Difcourfcs  on  Government, 
Letters  on  Toleration,  and  his  Commentaries  on  fome 
of  St  Paul's  Epiltlcs,  are  juitly  held  in  the  higheft 
ctteem. 

LOCKED  Jaw.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

LOCKMAN,  an  officer  in  tbe  Iflc  of  Man,  who 
executes  the  orders  of  government,  much  like  our  un- 
der-meriff. 

I  .or  km. iv,  an  eaflern  pliilofophrr.  Sec  Lokwan. 

LOCLE,  a  fmall  town  in  a  ditlria  of  the  fame 
name  in  .Switzerland,  adjacent  to  Ncufchatel and  Val- 
lengin,  and  united  with  another  named  Ghrntx 
dc  Font!.  Jloth  thefe  diftrkts  occupy  fome  valleys 
formed  by  the  mountains  of  Jura  ;  thv  greiteft  part  of 
P  2  whiffc 
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which  not  many  year*  ago  was  one  continued  foreft, 
though  now  converted  into  fine  pallure -ground  fitted 
with  flourifhing  villages.  The  increafe  of  population 
in  thefc  diftritU  is  particularly  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing cirtumlliiricc,  viz.  that  formerly  the  produce 
of  the  country  was  more  than  fufficient  to  fervc  the 
inhabitants;  hut  now,  though  conlidcnthly  better  cul- 
tivated, it  fcarce  furuiflie*  an  eighth  part  of  the  nc- 
ceffary  confumption.  Thii  great  increafe  of  numbers 
is  owing  to  the  early  marriages  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
to  the  liberty  allowed  to  every  flranger,  who  brings 
a  certificate  of  his  good  behaviour,  to  fettle  in  the 
iliflrict ;  to  follow  any  trade  without  rcllriction,  and 
without  an  apprenticeship ;  a.ul  to  the  want  of  taxes, 
and  an  unbounded  freedom  of  commerce.  The  indudry 
and  geuius  of  the  people  in  thefc  diilricts  is  very  fur- 
prifmg.  They  carry  on  an  extenfive  commerce  in  lace, 
ft  oc  kings,  cutlery,  and  other  mcrchandife  i  t  their  own 
manufacture;  at>J  particularly  ex^l  in  ex  cry  branch  of 
watch  and  cl  ick  making.  They  make  all  the  utenfils  ne- 
ceffary  in  thefc  artf,  and  have  invented  fcveral  new  ones. 
There  arc  alfo  in  thefe  didri&s  painters,  gilders,  enamel- 
Iers,  engrave™,  and  other  artiils  neccfTary  for  completing 
the  bufinefs  of  watch  making ;  by  which  means  that  bu- 
finefs is  carried  on  to  fo  great  an  extent,  that  40,000 
•watches  are  computed  to  be  annually  made.  Befides 
thefc  arts  already  mentioned,  the  people  are  extremely 
ingenious  in  other  branches  of  mechanics,  and  have  in- 
vented fevcral  agronomical  and  mathematical  inftru- 
rccnts.  One  of  tlie  mod  eminent  in  this  way  is  Ja- 
quct  Droz,  now  at  Paris ;  and  whofc  fon  exhibited 
fcveral  furprifing  automatical  figures  in  England.  One 
of  thefc  played  upon  a  harplichord ;  another  drew 
landfeapes ;  and  a  third  copied  any  word  prefented  to 
it,  or  wrote  down  whatever  was  dictated  by  any  of  the 
company. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  diAricts  arc  very  courteous 
to  Grangers  who  vifit  them  :  they  are  in  general  well 
informed  in  fcveral  branches  of  knowledge ;  and  as 
they  commonly  employ  their  leifure  hours  in  reading, 
they  have  circulating  libraries  in  many  of  their  villages. 
Their  houfes  are  plaftered,  white  warned,  well  built, 
and  commodious,  though  fmall ;  being  befides  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  degree  of  neatnefs  and  even  elegance 
peculiarly  linking  in  thefe  fequcftered  mountains. 
"  Such  perfect  cafe  and  plenty  (fays  Mr  Coxc)  reigns 
throughout  thefc  mountains,  that  I  fcarcely  faw'une 
object  of  poverty:  the  natural  effects  of  indullry  under 
a  mild  and  equitable  government." 

J.OCRI,  otLoc *i  Epiztphir'n,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town 
of  the  Bruttii,  on  the  Ionian  fca  :  a  colony  of  the  I.o- 
cri  O-tcta  (Strabo) ;  rather  of  the  Epicnemidii  (Virgil', 
who  calls  it  Xiirrrti  Lecn,  from  Naryx  a  town  of  the 
Locri  Eptcncmcdit.  The  epithet  l\piz*f.byru  is  from 
itsfituation  near  the  promontory  Zephyrium  (Strabo) ; 
Lxri  and  Ls-crn/f'j,  the  people,  flicy  are  faid  to 
M  the  firll  who  irfed  a  codi  or  body  of  wriltcn  laws, 
compiled  by  Zalcucus  from  the  laws  of  the  Cretans, 
Lacedemonians,  and  the  Areopagitjc,  adding  an  cx- 
prefs  penalty  to  each  law,  which  was  before  difcre- 
tionary,  at  the  option  of  the  judge  (Strabo^  Adultery 
was  puaiftSed  with  the  lofs  of  both  eyes.  His  own  fon 
being  convicted  of  this  crime  ;  to  maintain  at  the  fame 
time  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  to  pay  fome  regard 
*>  U»c  intcrorflictt  of  the  people  in  favouz  of  bis  fco, 
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Zalcucus  fuffered  the  lofs  of  an  eye,  his  fon  lufinj 
another  (-Elian,  Val.  Maximus.) 

LOCRIS,  tlie  dillria  or  territory  of  Locri  in  the 
Bruttii  in  Italy. 

Locus,  a  country  of  Achaia  in  Greece;  twofold, 
ar.d  divided  by  mount  Parnaffus.  Tlie  1  lither  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Locri  Ozolx,  called  alfo  Zephyrii,  or 
VVcftern,  contained  between  -EtoUa  and  Phocis,  be* 
ginning  at  Naupactum,  and  running  in  a  narrow  flip 
of  land,  fcarce  200  (ladia,  along  the  fca  to  the  bor- 
der* of  the  Phocenfes.  Tlie  Farther  Locri*  lay  beyond 
Parnafius,  running  out  towards  Thermopylx,  and  reach, 
ing  to  the  Euripus  of  Euboea  ;  occupied  by  the  Locri 
Opuntii,  who  dwelt  on  the  Eubcean  fca ;  and  the  Epic* 
nemidii,  who  occupied  mount  C'nemis  (Strabo)  ;  and 
thefe  two  were  the  Eaflcrn  Locri. 

LOCUS  GEOMETaictrs,  denotes  a  line  by  which  a 
local  or  indeterminate  problem  i*  folved; 

A  locut  is  ajine,  any  point  of  which  may  equally 
folvc  an  indeterminate  problem.  Thus  if  a  right  line 
fuffice  for  the  contraction  of  the  equation,  it  is  called 
locut  ad  reSitm ;  if  a  circle,  locus  ad  circulum  ;  if  a 
parabola,  locut  atl  paraMam  t  if  an  cllipfis,  locut  ad 
tllipfin  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft  of  the  conic  fections. 

LOCULAMENTA,  and  Locvu,  in  botany; 
cells  or  pockets  :  The  internal  divifions  of  a  capfule, 
or  other  dry  fecd-veficl,  fo  termed.— Thefe  cells  con- 
tain or  inclofc  the  feeds ;  and  arc  different  in  number 
in  different  plants. 

The  term  Locitlvs  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  cx- 
prefs  the  minute  divifions  in  fome  fpecics  of  anther*, 
whi«h  contain  the  fine  impalpable  powder  fuppofed  by 
the  fcxualiltj  to  be  the  pnncipal  agent  in  the  genera- 
tion of  plants. 

LOCUST,  in  zoology.    See  Gryllus. 

LocvsT-Eatert.    See  AcRiDornaci. 

Amtr'tcan  Locvsr,  or  Frog-ljopper.    See  Cicada. 

Locrsx.Trtf.    Sec  Hymek/CA  and  Gleditiia. 

LOCUTIUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  fpeech  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  called  by  Livy  Ahu  Locuiiut. 

LOCUTORIUM.  The  monks  and  other  religic 
in  monafteries,  after  they  liad  dined  in  their  . 
hall,  had  a  withdrawing-room,  where  they  met  and 
talked  together  among  thcmfelvcs,  which  room,  for  that 
fociablc  ufe  and  converfation,  they  called  locutorium,  a 
loquendo  ;  as  we  call  fuch  a  pkicc  in  our  houfes  parlour, 
from  the  French  parltr ;  and  they  had  another  room, 
which  was  called  Ixutorwm forinfecvm,  where  they  might 
talk  with  laymen. 

LODGMENT,  in  military  affairs,  a  work  made 
by  the  befiegers  in  fome  part  of  a  fortification  (after 
tlie  bcficgcd  have  been  driven  out),  to  maintain  it, 
and  be  covered  from  the  enemy's  fire.—  When  a  lodge- 
ment is  to  he  made  on  the  glacis,  covert-way,  or  in  a 
breach,  there  muil  be  a  great  provifion  made  of  faf- 
cines,  fand-bag-,  gabions,  wool-packs,  Sec.  in  the 
trenches ;  and  during  the  action,  the  pioneers,  under 
the  direction  of  an  engineer,  with  fafcinet,  land- 
bags,  &c.  fhould  be  making  the  lodgment,  in  ordrc. 
to  form  a  covering,  while  the  grcuadiers  are  ftorming 
the  covert-way. 

LODE,  in  mining.    See  Load. 

LOG,  in  the  Jcwirti  antiquities,  a  mcafure  which 
held  a  quarter  of  a  cab,  and  consequently  fivc-fixths  of 
a  pint.    There  is  mention  of  a  log,  2  Kings  vi.  25. 
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under  the  name  of  a  fourth  part  of  aeab.   But  in  Leyi-  the  glafs  is  running  out  (hows  the  fecond*  it  contain*. 

tico»  the  word  log  is  often  met  with,  and  fignirics  that  The  line  alfo  is  liable  to  relax  and  fhiink,  and  Ihould 

meafurc  of  oil  which  lepers  were  to  offer  at  the  temple  therefore  he  occafionaliy  mrafurcd. 
after  they  were  cured  of  their  difeafe.    Dr  Arbuttmot       The  ufe  of  the  log  and  line  is  to  keep  account  and 

fays,  that  the  log  was  a  meafure  of  liquid*,  thefeventy.  mak«:  au  ellimate  of  the  fhip's  way  or  dillancc  run; 

fecond  part  of  the  bath  or  ephah,  and  twelfth  part  of  which  i,  done  by  obfening  the  length  of  line  unwound 

the  hin,  according  to  all  the  accounts  of  the  Jcwiih  in  half  a  minute's  time,  told  by  a  hah*  minute  glafs ; 


k* 


&  a  fmall  piece  of  timber  a, 
r  quadrantal  figure,  on  board 


writers. 

r'T^v  it    ^ors, a  fea  tcrm>  '"'gnify 
CJjXX  11  of  a  triangular,  feAoral, 

a  {hip,  generally  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
five  or  fix  inches  from  the  angular  point  to  the  circum- 
ference. It  is  balanced  by  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  nailed 
upon  the  &rch,  or  circular  fide,  fo  as  to  fuim  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  water,  with  about  two  thirds  immer- 
fed  under  the  furfacc. 

Loa-L'mtf  a  little  cord,  or  line,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms  long,  fattened  to  the  log  by  means  of  two 
legtdb  (fig.4.  ),onc  of  which  paffes  through  a  hole  at  the 
comer,  and  is  knotted  on  the  oppofite  Jide,  whil«  the 
other  leg  is  attached  to  the  arch  by  a  pin  fixed  into 
another  hole,  fo  as  to  draw  out  occationally.  Fy  thefc 
legs  the  log  is  hung  in  equihbrio  ;  and  the  line  thus, 
annexed  to  it  is  wound  found  a  red  fixed  for  that  pur- 
pofc  in  the  gallery  of  the  (hip. 

This  line,  from  the  diftance  of  about  ten,  twelve, 
•r  fifteen  fathoms  off  the  log,  has  certain  knots  or  divi- 
fions,  which  ought  to  be  at  leafl  fifty  feet  from  each 
other ;  though  it  was  the  common  pra&ice  at  f«:a  not 
to  have  them  above  forty-two  feet  afunder. 

The  length  of  each  knot  ought  to  be  the  fame  part 
of  a  fea-nulc  as  half  a  minute  is  of  nn  hour ;  and  ad. 
mining  the  meafurement  of  Mr  Norwood,  who  makes 
a  degree  on  a  "great  circle  of  the  e-vrth  to  contain 
367,20x3  Englilh  feet,  or  about  6<j\  Engliih  ftalute 
miles,  and,  therefore,  y'^th  part  of  it,  or  a  nautical 
mile,  will  be  6120  feet;  -rijjth  of  6120,  or  51  feet, 
Ihoukl  be  the  length  of  each  knot-  Out  becaafe  it  i« 
fafer  to  have  the  reckoning  rather  before  the  Ihip  than 
after  it,  therefore  fifty  feet  may  be  taken  as  the  pro- 
per length  of  each  knot.  The  knots  arc  fometimcs 
made  to  con/ill  only  of  forty-two  feet  each,  even  in  the 
prefient  practice  ;  and  tlu's  method  of  dividing  the  log- 
line  was  founded  on  the  fuppofition  that  iixty  miles, 
each  of  50CO  Knglifh  feet,  made  a  degree  ;  for  T'j  B  of 
5000- is  41",  or,  in  round  nnmbers,  4Z  feet.  Mari- 
ners, rather  than  quit  the  old  way,  though  known  to 
be  erroneous,  ufe  gbuTes  for  half  minute  ones,  thit  run 
but  24  or  25  feconds.  They  have  alio  ufed  a  line  of 
4J  feet  to  30  feconds,  or  a  glafs  of  28  fecond*  to  42 
feet.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  ditlaiicc  between 
the  koou  Ihould  be  corrected  by  the  following  pro- 
portion :  as  30  is  to  50 ;  fo  is  th:  number  of  feconds 
•f  the  glafs  to  the  distance  between  the  knots  i-jmn 
the  line.  The  heat  or  moiilurc  of  the  wcaiher  Wis  of- 
ten a  confidcrable  effect  upon  the  j^laf*,  fu  kj  to  make 
it  run  flower  or  filler  ;  it  (hould,  thei 
quently  tried  by  the  pendulum  in  the  f 
aer.  On  a  round  nail  hang  a  ilring  that  has  a  mut- 
kct-batl  fixed  to  one  end,  carefully  mcafuring  between 
the  centre  of  the  ball  and  the  firing's  loop  over  the 
peg  39  j  inches,  being  jthe  length  of  a  fecond  pendu- 
lum ;  then  fwing  it,  and  count  one  for  every  time  it 


:forc,  be  frc- 
llowing  man- 


paffea  under  the  peg, beginning  at  the  fecund  time  it  paf- 
tr  of  fwings  made  during  the  tunc 


(rs ;  and  the  number  < 


fr<r  fo  many  knots  as  run  out  in  thai  time,  fo  many 
miles  the  Ihip  fails  in  an  hour.  Tint*,  if  there  be  four 
knots  veered  out  in  half  a  minute,  the  (hip  is  compu- 
ted to  run  fou^miles  an  hour. 

The  author  of  this  device  for  meafuring  the  (hip's 
way  is  not  known ;  and  no  mratiots  of  it  occurs  till 
the  year  1607,  in  an  Eaft- India  voyage  published  by 
Purchns  5  but  from  that  time  its  name  occurs  in  other 
voyages  among  his  collections ;  and  henceforward  it 
became  famous,  being  taken  notice  of  both  by  our 
own  author*  and  by  foreigners ;  as  by  Gunter  in  1623 ; 
Snellius  in  1624  ;  Metiusin  1631  {  Oughtrcd  in  1 633 1 
Herigooe  in  1634;  Sahontlall  in  1636;  Norwood  in 
1637  ;  Pournicr  in  1643  ;  and  ahnolt  by  all  the  fuc- 
cecding  writers  on  navigation  of  every  country. 

Tv  Hravttbe  Lta,  an  they  call  it,  they  throw  it  into 
the  water  on  the  Iee-/ide,  k-tting  it  run  till  it  comes 
without,  the  eddy  of  the  Ihip  V  wake  ;  then  oue,  hold- 
ing a  half-minute  glafs,  tunis  it  up  juft  a*  the  firft 
knot,  or  the  mark  from  which  the  knots  begin  to  be 
reckoned,  turns  off  the  reel  (fig.  2.)  or  pafTcs  over  the 
ttcni.  As  foon  as  the  glafs  is  out,  the  reel  is  (lopped, 
and  the  knots  run  off  arc  told,  and  their  parts  ellima- 
tcd. 

It  is  ufual  to  heave  the  log  once  every  hour  in  (hip* 
of  war  and  Eaft -India  men,  and  in  all  other  velTets 
once  in  two  hours ;  and  if  at  any  time  of  the  watch 
the  wind  has  increafed  or  abated  in  the  intervals,  fo 
as  to  affect  the  (hip's  velocity,  the  officer  generally 
makes  a  fuitable  allowance  for  it  at  the  dole  of  the 
watch. 

The  log  is  a  very  precarious  way  of  computing, 
and  muil  always  be  corrected  by  experience  and  good 
fenfe  ;  there  being  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  the 
yawing  of  the  (hip  going  with  the  wii<d  aft,  or  upon 
the  quarter  in  the  heaving  of  it,  by  its  coming  home, 
or  being  drawn  after  the  Ihip,  on  account  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  reel  and  Iightnefn  of  the  log  in  the  courfc 
of  the  current,  and  in  the  tlrength  of  the  wind,  whicU- 
fildom  keeps  the  fame  tenor  for  two  hours  together  j 
which  is  the  interval  between  the  times  of  ufing  the 
log  in  (hort  voyages,  though  in  longer  ones  they 
heave  it  every  hour.  Yet  this  is  a  much  more  exact 
way  of  commuting  than  any  other  in  ufe  ;  much  prefe- 
rable certainly  to  that  of  the  Spaniard*  and  Portuguefe, 
who  gueflird  at  the  (hip's  way  by  the  running  of  the 
froth  or  water  by  the  (hip's  fide  ;  or  to  that  of  the 
Dutch,  who  ufed  to  heave  a  chip  over-board,  and  to 
number  the  paces  they  walk  on  the  deck  while  the 
chip  fwims  between  any  two  marks,  or  bulk-heads  on 
the  fide. 

CampounJ  Log.  The  above  mentioned  errors,  and  par- 
ticularly the  log's  being  fuhjeft  to  drive  with  the  motion 
which  the  water  may  have  at  its  furfacc,  whereat  the  ex- 
periment requires  it  to  be  fixed  in  the  place  where  it  is 
when  the  mark  commencing  the  knots  goes  off  the  reel, 
have  been  confidered  by  writers,  and  many  methods  have 
been  propofed  to  remove,  or  at  Icaff  to  ieffea  them, 
i  The 
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Tltc  late  M.  Bouguer  propofid  a  mctlio.1,  which  has 
been  thought  defervir.^  of  particular  attention,  in  the 
Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  1747;  afterwards  in  hi*  Treatifc  on 
Navigation,  published  at  F.iri*  in  1753,  and  fincc  re- 
printed in  i~C>o,  by  the  abbe  dc  la  Caille.    For  this 
purpofe,  take  for  the  log  a  conical  piece  of  wood,  which 
fix  to  tile  log-line  parted  through  or  along  it*  axis,  at 
about  4c,  co,  or  6c,  or  more  feet,  from  one  end ;  and  to 
this  end  fix  the  diver,  which  is  a  body  formed  of  two 
-equal  fquare  pieces  of  tin,  or  of  thin  iron  plate,  fixed 
:it  right  angles  to  one  another  along  their  diagonal* ; 
•mid  its  fizefo  fitted  to  that  of  the  cone,  that  the  whole 
may  float.    A  cone  of  three  inches  diameter  in  the 
bafe,  and  of  fix  inches  in  the  (taut  height,  is  propofed 
by  M.  Bouguer  to  fuit  a  diver  made  of  plates  about 
y|  inches  fquare  ;  the  intetfeclioa  of  the  diagonals  is 
joined  to  the  log -line,  and  the  loop  and  peg  fixed  as  in 
the  common  log.    However,  if  has  been  found,  that 
no  kind  of  wood  nfed  in-  Britiih  dock-yards,  when 
formed  into  a  cone  of  the  above  dimenfions,  will  float 
-a  divci  made  of  flout  tin  plates,  one  fide  of  the  fquare 
being  g|  incite;.    Such  a  diver  weighing  l^lb  avoir- 
dttpoife,  required  to  float  it  a  cone  of  five  inches  dia- 
meter and  twelve  inches  on  the  flant  fide,  fo  as  the 
point  of  the  cone,  which  was  made  of  light  fir,  fhould 
juit  appear  above  the  water.    Now  fuppoiing  one  fide 
of  fuch  a  fquare  tin-diver  to  be  about  ten  inches,  and 
made  of  plates  only  two-thirds  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
former,  fuch  a  diver  would  weigh,  with  its  folder, 
about  20  ounces,  and  can  be  floated  by  a  light  fir  cone 
of  four  inches  diameter  in  the  bale,  and  ten  inches  in 
the  flant  height  or  length  ;  and  fuch  a  compound  log 
might  perhaps  be  found  on  trial  to  be  affected  by  a- 
bout  as  much  again  as  that  propofed  by  M.  Bouguer ; 
and  confequently  the  difference  between  the  numbers 
given  by  the  common  log  and  compound  log,  muft  be 
a  jgmcntcd  by  two-thirds  of  itfelf  for  the  neceflary  cor- 
rection, as  below.    When  the  compound  log  of  Bou- 
guer, above  defcribed,  is  hove  overboard,  the  diver 
will  fink  too  deep  to  be  much  affected  by  the  current 
or  motion  of  water  at  the  furfacc,  and  the  log  will 
thereby  keep  mere  ftcadily  in  the  place  where  it  firft 
fell ;   and  confequently  the  knots  run  off  the  reel 
will  (how  more  accurately  the  (hip's  rate  of  failing. 
As  the  common  log  is  affected  by  the  whole  motion 
of  the  current,  fo  tHa  compound  log  will  feel  only  a 
part  thereof,  vi/..  fuch  a  part  nearly  as  the  refinance 
of  the  cone  is  to  the  rcfiftancc  of  the  diver ;  then  the 
rciWlanees  of  the  above  cone  and  diver  arc  about  as  t 
fo  c  ;  and  confequently  this  log  will  drive  but  onc- 
iifth  part  of  what  the  common  log  would  do  ;  and  fo 
:he  Ihip't  true  run  will  be  affected  by  one-fifth  only  of 
f  he  motion  of  the  waters     To  obtain  the  true  rate  of 
bailing,  it  will  be  proper  f>  heave  alternately,  hour  and 
hour,  the  common  log  and  this  compound  log;  then 
the  difference  of  their  knots  ruo  off,  augmented  by  its 
one-fourth  part,  is  the  correction  <  which  applied  to  the 
knots  of  the  common  log,  willgivc  the  {hip's  true  rate 
of  failing  at  the  middle  time  between  the  hours  when 
thefelog*  were  hove.    The  coiTection  is  additive  ■when 
the  compound  loj^'s  run  is  the  treated,  otherwife  it  is 
fubuactive.    To  find  the  conric  made  good  :  increnfe 
the  obferved  angle  between  the  log-lines  by  one  fourth- 
part  ;  and  this  gives  the  correction  to  be  applied  to 
■fix  apparent  courfe,  or  the  oppofite  of  that  Ihown  by 
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the  common  log  ;  the  correction  is  to  be  apph'cfl^Othe 
£  "eft*  I  °^  t^>c  aPFaTcnt  courfe,  when  the  bearing  of 
the  common  log  is  to  the  J  °f  tue  compound 

log.  Or  thus  :  the  lengths  run  off  both  logs,  toge- 
ther with  their  bearings,  being  known  ;  in  a  card  or 
conipJs  apply  the  knots  run  off,  taken  from  a  fcale 
of  equal  parts  along  their  refpective  bearings,  from  the 
centre  ;  join  the  ends ;  and  in  this  line  produced,  ou 
the  fide  next  the  compound  log's  length,  take  one- 
fourth  of  the  interval ;  then  a  line  drawn  from  the 
end,  thus  produced,  to  the  centre  of  the  card,  will 
ftiow  the  true  courfe  and  diftancc  made  good.  When 
a  current,  fuch  as  a  tide,  runs  to  any  depth,  the  velo- 
city of  that  current  may  be  much  better  ascertained  by 
the  compound  log  than  by  the  common  one,  provi- 
ded the  diver  docs  not  defcend  lower  than  the  run  of 
the  current ;  for  as  thofe  (hips  which  arc  deepeil  im- 
merged,  drive  faftcft  with  the  tide  ;  fo  the  diver,  by 
being  atVd  on  below,  at  well  as  the  log  on  the  fur- 
face,  their  joint  mution  will  give  the  total  affect  of 
the  current's  motion  better  than  what  could  be  deri- 
ved from  the  motion  at  the  furface  only.  Alfo,  by 
fuch  a  compound  log,  the  depth  to  which  any  current 
runs  may  be  cafdy  tried. 

Other  J. out.  We  have  an  account  in  the  voyage  to  the 
North  Pole,  p.  9  7.  of  two  other  logs,  which  were  tried  by 
captain  Phjpps  :  one  invented  by  Mr  Ruffel,  the  other 
by  Foxon  ;  both  conftructed  upon  this  principle,  that 
a  fpiral,  in  proceeding  its  own  length  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis  through  a  refitting  medium,  makes  one  re- 
volution round  the  axis  ;  if,  therefore,  the  revolutions 
of  the  fpiral  are  regiftered,  the  number  of  times  it  has 
gone  its  own  length  through  the  water  will  be  known. 
In  both  thefe  the  motion  of  the  fpiral  in  the  water  is 
communicated  to  the  clock-work  within-board,  by 
means  of  a  fmall  line  fattened  at  one  end  to  the  fpiral, 
which  tows  it  after  the  {hip,  and  at  the  other  to  a 
fpindle,  which  fets  the  clock-work  in  motion.  That 
invented  by  Mr  Ruffel  has  a  half-fpiral  of  two  threads, 
made  of  copper,  and  a  fmall  dial  with  clock-work,  to 
regilter  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fpiral.  The  other 
log  has  a  whole  fpiral  of  wood  with  one  thread,  and  a 
larger  piece  of  clock-work  with  three  dials,  two  of 
them  to  mark  the  diftancc,  and  the  other  divided  into 
knots  and  fathoms,  to  (how  the  rate  by  the  half-mi- 
nute glafs,  for  the  convenience  of  comparing  it  with  the 
log.  This  kind  of  log  will  have  the  advantage  of 
every  other  in  fmooth  water  and  moderate  weather ; 
arid  it  will  be  ufeful  in  finding  the  trim  of  a  (hip 
when  alone,  in  furveying  a  coaft  in  a  (ingle  (hip,  or  in 
meafuriiig  didances  in  a  boat  between  head-lands  and 
(hoal* ;  but  it  is  fuhjcct  to  other  inconveniences,  which 
will  not  render  it  a  proper  fubtlituic  for  the  common 

Perpetual  Lrtn,  a  machine  fo  called  by  us  inventor, 
Mr  Gottlieb  of  Houndfditch,  London.  It  is  intended 
by  it  to  keep  a  conllant  and  regular  account  of  the 
rate  of  the  (hip's  velocity  through  the  water  ;  whereas 
the  common  log  hi'.hcrto  ufed  does  not  indicate  the 
variation  in  her  velocity  in  the  interval  of  heaving  the 
log,  and  confequently  does  not  ascertain  the  true  di- 
llancc  that  the  {hip  has  run  in  any  given  length  of 
time. 
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Ia**        Fig.  l.  is  a  representation  of  the  whole  machine  ;  ful  in  cafe  of  any  miftake  being  made  in  obftrving 

'-    •      the  lower  part  of  which,  EFG,  is  fixed  to  the  fide  of  the  diftancc  run  by  the  other  circles.    The  rcckon- 

the  keel;  H  repjx-fenting  only  the  boundary  line  of  tlie  ing  by  thefe  circle*,  without  fear  of  miftake,  may 

CCLXXIU  '"'P'8  figure.   EF  arc  the  fection  of  a  wooden  external  therefore  be  continued  to  nearly'  12,000  miles. 

cafV,  left  open  at  the  ends  KL,  to  admit  the  paffage  A  communication  from  this  machine  may  er.fily 

of  the  water  during  the  motion  of  the  fhip.    At  M  is  be  made  to  the  captain's  bed-fide,  where  by  touching 

a  copper  grating,  placed  to  ohftruct  the  entrance  of  a  fpring  only,  a  bell  in  the  head  A  BCD  will  found 

any  dirt,  &c.  into  the  machine.    1,  is  a  feelion  of  a  as  many  times  in  an  half  minute  as  the  fhip  fads 

water-wheel,  made  from  <f  to  1 2  inches  in  diameter,  as  miles  in  an  hour. 

may  be  nccefTary,  wiih  float-board  i  upon  its  circumfe-  Mr  Gottlieb  has  applied  this  machine  to  the  Car- 
rence,  like  a  common  water- wheel,  that  turn  by  the  teret  and  Weftmoreland  packets.  He  is  very  fanguiuc 
rctiftancc  of  the  water  pafiing  through  the  channel  in  the  hopes  of  its  ficcefs  and  utility  ;  and  conceives 
l.K.  It  turns  upon  a  fhuuldered  axis,  reprefentcd  by  that  the  mariner  will,  by  this  contrivance,  be-  brUrr 
the  vertical  fection  at  K.  When  the  (hip  is  in  motion,  enabled  than  heretofore  to  keep  the  \cflVl  and  his 
the  rcliltancc  of  the  water  through  the  channel  LK  reckoning  together  ;  it  being  well  known  that  the 
ttu-ns  round  the  wheel  I.  This  wheel,  by  means  of  a  mod  experienced  navigator  is  too  frequently  cito- 
pioiou,  is  connected  with  and  turns  the  rod  contained  neous  in  this  refpect,  the  fhip  being  fometimes  a- 
an  rhe  long  copper  tube  N.  This  rod,  by  a  pinion  head,  or  fometiraes  aitcrn,  off  the  reckoning, 
fixed  at  its  upper  extremity,  is  connected  with  and  He  alfo  obferves,  that  the  conflrttcrjon  of  the  log  is 
turns  upon  the  whole  fyftent  of  wheels  contained  in  fuch,  that  if  the  veffcl  was  to  be  aground,  drike  a  rock, 
the  dial  of  the  cafe  ABCD.  This  dial,  by  means  of  or  ftrip  off  her  falfe  keel,  the  parts  would  not  be  de- 
the  copper  tube  N,  may  be  fixed  to  any  convenient  ranged :  and  further,  mould  flic  be  laid  up  for  repairs, 
place  aboard  the  fhip.  In  the  front  of  the  dial  are  &c.  fix  months,  in  half  an  hour  after  coming  again 
fcreral  ufeful  circular  graduations,  as  follow  :  The  re-  into  the  water,  the  lower  imm<  rged  part  of  the  log 
fereuce  by  the  dotted  line  A  has  an  band  which  is  would  clear  itfelf,  and  be  iu  proper  action, 
moved  by  the  wheels  with.'n,  which  points  out  the  mo-  Lor.-Boanl,  a  Joit  of  table,  divided  into  fevend 
tion  of  the  thip  in  fathoms  of  (>  feet  each.  The  circle  columns,  containing  iht-  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
at  11  has  an  hand  ihowing  the  knots,  at  the  rate  of  48  the  dire&ion  of  the  winds,  the  courfe  of  the  fliip.'and 
feet  for  each  knot ;  and  is  to  be  obferved  with  the  half-  all  the  material  occurrences  that  happen  during  the 
minute  glafs  at  any  time.  The  circle  at  C  has  a  fhort  and  34  hours,  or  from  noon  to  noon  ;  together  with  the 
a  long  baud  ;  the  former  of  which  points  out  the  miles  latitude  by  obfervation.  From  this  table  the  different 
in  land  meafurc,  and  the  latter  or  longer  the  number  of  officers  of  the  fhip  are  furnifhrd  with  materials  to  corn- 
knots  contained  in  each  mile,  viz.  128,  which  is  in  the  pile  their  journals,  wherein  thty  likewifr  infer!  what- 
fame  proportion  to  a  mile  as  60  minutes  to  the  hour  aver  may  have  been  omitted,  or  reject  what  may  ajv- 
in  the  reckoning.  At  a  fmall  portion  of  a  circle  pear  fupcrfluous  in  the  log-board, 
isfcen  through  the  front-plate  called  the  rqj/leri  which  Loa-Buck,  *  book  into  which  the  contents  of  the 
mows,  in  the  courfe  of  24  hour*  (if  the  fhip  is  upon  log-board  is  doily  copied  at  noon,  together  with  every 
one  tack),  the  diflarice  in  miles  that  fhe  has  run ;  circumflance  deferring  notice  that  may  happen  to  the 
and  in  the  24  hours  the  mariner  need  take  but  one  ob-  fhip,  or  within  her  cognizance,  either  at  lea  or  in  a 
fervation,  as  this  rrgifter  ferves  as  an  ufeful  chctk  harbour,  &c.  The  intermediate  divi/icvt  or  watches 
trpou  the  fathoms,  knots,  and  miles,  fhown  upon  the  of  the  log-hook,  containing  four  hours  each,  are 
two  other  circles.  ufuaDy  figned  by  the  commanding  officer  in  fhips  rf 

/,  Is  a  plate  fhowing  100  degrees  or  6000  miles,  war  or  Eaft-Indiamen.    See  Navigation. 
and  alfo  a<fts  ai  another  regiflcr  or  check  ;  and  is  ufe- 
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T  OGARITHMS,  (from  *y<*  rath,  and 
*-,nimltr)t  the  indices  of  the  ratio*  of  numbers  to 
one  another;  being  a  (erics  of  numbers  in  arithmetical 
progrcflion,  corresponding  to  others  in  geometrical 
progreffion  ;  by  means  of  which,  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions can  be  made  with  much  more  cafe  and  expedi- 
tion than  otherwifc 

Sect.  I.    Hiftorj  ef  Logarithms 

The  invention  of  logarithms  firft  occurred  to  thofe 
vertant  in  the  conftrtt&ion  of  trigonometrical  tables, 
in  which  immetife  labour  was  required  by  large  multi» 
plications,  dirifions,  and  extraction  of  roots.  The  aim 
propoXed  was,  to  reduce  as  much  as  pofUbk  the  mul- 
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tiplications  and  dirifions  to  additions  and  fuhir&flion* 
and  for  thispurpoft,  a  method  was  invented  by  Nicho- 
las Raymer  Urfus  Uithmnvfus,  which  ferves  for  one 
cafe  of  the  fines,  v'r..  wlu-u  the  radius  is  the  firlt  term 
in  proportion,  and  the  fines  of  two  arcs  the  fecond  and 
third  terms.  In  this  cafe  the  fourth  term  u>  found 
by  only  taking  half  the  fum  or  difference  of  the  fines 
of  the  other  two  arcs,  and  the  complement  of  the 
greater.  This  method' was  firll  publifhed  in  1588, 
and  a  few  years  afte-r ward  was  greatly  improved  by 
Clavius,  who  ufed  it  in  sdl  proportions  in  the  folu- 
tion  of  fpberical  triangles ;  adapting  it  to  fines,  tan- 
gents, verfed  fines,  and  fc 00 tits ;  and  this,  whether  the 
radhu  was  the  firfl  term  in  the  proportion  or  not. 
This  D:ctk>d,  however,  though  now  become  much. 

more 
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more  generally  ufeful  than  before,  wii  ftiU  found  at. 
tended  with  trouble  in  fome  cafes ;  and  at  it  depended 
upon  certain  properties  of  line*  belonging  to  the  circle, 
was  rather  of  a  geometrical  than  arithmetical  nature  ; 
on  which  account  die  calculators  about  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  and  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  finding  the 
fulution  of  aHronomical  problems  extremely  trouble- 
forae,  by  rcafon  of  the  tedious  multiplications  and  di- 
vi iions  they  required,  continued  their  endeavours  to 
lefTen  that  hbour,  hy  fearching  for  a  method  of  redu- 
cing their  operations  to  addition  and  fubtraclion.  The 
firft  Hep  towards  this  uras,  the  confideration,  that  as  in 
multiplication  the  ratio  of  the  multiplier  to  unity  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  producl  to  the  multiplicand,  it 
will  follow,  that  the  raUo  of  the  product  to  unity  mull 
bo  equal  to  the  f'im  of  the  two  ratios  of  the  multiplier 
to  unit",  and  of  the  multiplicand  to  unity.  Could  a 
fet  of  numbers  therefore  be  found,  which  would  reprc- 
fent the  ratios  of  all  other  numbers  to  unity,  the  ad- 
dition of  two  of  the  former  fet  of  numbers  would  be 
<:q  iiva!cnt  to  the  multiplication  of  the  two  numbers 
together,  the  ratios  of  which  they  denoted  ;  and  the 
fuin  arifing  from  this  addition  "would  denote  the  ratio 
nf  their  product  to  unity  ;  whence  the  product  itfelf 
might  be  found  by  looking  for  the  correfponding  na- 
tural number  in  the  table. 

The  next  tiling  was  to  fall  upon  a  method  of  calcu- 
lating fuch  a  table  as  was  wanted,  which  indeed  ap- 
peared an  Herculean  labour.  The  firft  observation 
was,  that  whatever  number*  might  be  made  ufe  of  to 
reprefent  the  ratios  of  others,  the  ratio  of  equality,  or 
that  of  unity  ,to  unity  muiV  be  o  ;  for  that  ratiolias 
properly  no  magnitude,  neither  inctvafing  nor  dimi- 
iiilhing'any  other  ratio  to  which  it  is  adapted,  or  from 
which  it  is  fubtraded. 

2.  The  f.-corid  obfervation  was,  that  though  any 
number  might  be  chofen  at  pleafurc  to  reprcfent  the 
ratio  of  any  other  number  to  unity,  yet  when  once  this 
choice  was  made,  all  the  other  numbers  reprefenting 
the  different  ratios  mull  be  determined  by  it.  Thus, 
if  the. ratio  of  10  to  1  be  rcprcfcntcd  by  1,  then  the 
ratio  of  100  to  1  mull  be  2,  and  that  of  icoo  to  1 
mull  be  3,  &c. ;  or  if  2  was  chofen  to  reprcfent  the 
ratio  of  10  to  I ,  then  that  of  100  to  I  mull  be  4, 
that  of  1 000  to  1  mull  be  6,  &e.  j  and  no  other  num- 
bers could  poffibly  be  ufed. 

3.  As  thofc  artificial  numbers  repreftiitcd,  or  were 
proportional  to,  the  r/tios  of  the  natural  numbers  to 
unity,  thry  mud  b^  e\preffions  of  the  numbers  of  fomc 
fmaller  eqvi.il  ratios  contained  in  the  former  and  larger 
ones.  Thu<,  it  we  make  1  the  representative  of  the 
ratio  of  10  to  1  ;  then  3,  which  reprefents  Uie  ratio  of 
leco  to  1,  will  like  wife  cxprefs  the  number  of  ratios 
of  1  .  to  1,  vh  ch  are  contained  in  that  of  ioooty  1. 
If  inlleau  of  1,  v.r  make  I  coo  to  be  the  ratio  of  10 
to  t  ;  then  3000  will  exprefs  the  ratio  of  icoo  to  1, 
and  this  number  3000  will  expicfs  the  number  of  finall 
ratio*  of  the  iccoth  root  of  10  to  t  contained  in  the 
ratio  of  loco  to  1  ;  and  fo  on  for  any  larger  number, 
as  1 0,0 co,  ico.cco,  or  io,oco,oco,  &c.  Thus,  if 
inlLad  of  icoo  we  make  io,coo,coo  the  repiefen- 
tative  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  1,  then  the  unit  will  re- 
prcfent a  very  fniall  ratio.of  which  there  are  ic,oco,ooo 
contained  betwixt  1  and  10,  and  which  ratio  could  not 
really  be  had  without  extracling  a  root  which  involved 
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in  itfelf,  1 0,000,000  of  times  would  only  make  up  to; 
which  root  may  perhaps  be  moft  intelligibly  exprefled 
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10,000,000  .- 
thus,     '  4/ 


If  t! 


le  ratio  of  10  to  1  con- 


tained 1 0,000,000  of  thefe  roots,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ratio  of  100  to  1  mud  contain  20,000,000,  that  of 
1000  would  have  30,000,000,  &c. ;  of  confequence, 
the  ratio  of  100  to  1  will  be  expreffed  by  20,000,000, 
of  1000  to  1  by  30,000,000,  &c. — Hence,  as  thefe 
artificial  numbers  reprcfent  the  ratios  of  natural  num- 
bers to  unity,  or  are  proportional  to  them,  they  arc 
very  properly  called  the  logarithm  of  thefe  numbers, 
or  the  number  1  of  their  rutiot ;  becaufe  they  really  do 
eicprefs  this  number  of  ratios. 

The  relation  of  logarithms  to  natural  numbers  may 
perhaps  more  intelligibly  be  explained  by  twofenesof 
numbers,  one  in  an  arithmetical,  and  the  other  in  geo- 
metrical, progreffioiu  Thus, 
Logarithms,  012-34567  8 
Nat.  numb,    1    2    4    8  16  32  64  128  256 
Or, 

Logirthins,  o  t  a  3  4  j  6 
Nit. nu-v.b.  1  13  100  toe*}  fijoeo  i3i,o->3.  leo^ijo 
In  either  of  thefe  fcries  it  is  evident,  that  by  adding 
any  two  terms  of  the  upper  line  together,  a  number 
will  be  had  which  indicates  that  produced  by  multiply- 
ing the  correfponding  terms  of  the  lower  line.  Thus, 
in  the  firft  two  fcries,  fuppofe  we  wifh  to  know  the 
product  of  4X32.  In  the  upper  line  we  rind  1  Hand- 
ing over  the  number  4,  and  5  over  32  ;  adding  ibere- 
fo-e  5  to  2  we  find  7,  the  fum  of  this  addition,  (landing 
over  128,  the  produit  of  the  two-  numbers.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  with  to  divide  256  by  H,  from  the  num- 
ber which  Hands  over  256,  viz.  8,  fubtracl  that  which 
Hands  over  8,  viz  3  ;  the  remainder  5,  which  Hand* 
over  32,  (hows  that  the  latter  is  the  quotient  of  256 
divided  by  8.  I*trt  it  be  required  to  involve  4  as  high 
as  the  biquadrate  or  4th  power:  Multiply  2,  the  num- 
ber w  hich  Hands  over  4,  by  the  index  of  the  power  to 
which  the  number  is  to  be  involved  ;  which  index  is  4: 
the  product  8,  Handing  over  256,  (hows  that  this  laft 
number  is  the  biquadrate  of  4  required.  Laftly,  let  it 
be  required  to  extract  the  cube  rout  of  64  ;  divide  the 
number  6,  which  Hands  over  64,  by  3,  the  index  of  the 
root  you  wim  to  extract ;  the  quotient  2,  Handing  over 
4,  (hows  that  4  is  the  root  fought. 

Thefe  examples  are  fufficient  to  (how  the  great  uti- 
lity of  logarithms  in  the  moll  tedious  and  difficult 
parts  of  arithmetic.  But  though  it  is  thus  eafy  to 
frame  a  table  of  logarithms  for  any  fcries  of  numbers 
going  on  in  geometrical  progrefiion,  yet  it  muil  be  far 
more  difficult  to  frame  a  general  table  in  which  the 
logarithms  of  every  poflible  fcries  of  geometrical*  (hall 
correfpond  with  each  other.  Thus,  though  in  the 
above  ferics  we  can  calily  rind  the  logarithm  of  4,  8, 
&c.  we  cannot  find  that  of  3,  6,  9,  Sec.  J  and  if  we  af- 
lumc  any  random  numbers  for  them,  they  will  not  cor- 
refpond  with  thofe  which  have  already  been  affumcd 
for  4,  n,  t6,  Sec.  In  the  conHru&ion  of  ever)-  table, 
however,  it  was  evident,  that  the  arithmetical  or  lo- 
garithmic fcries  ought  to  begin  with  o  ;  for  if  it  began 
with  unity,  then  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  any  two 
numbers  muH  be  diminifhed  by  unity  before  we  could 
find  the  logarithm  of  the  producl.  Thus 
I.ogar.  1234567  8  o 
Nat.  N.  I    2    4    8    16    32    64    128  256 

Hen: 
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Here  let  it  he  required  to  multiply.!  fey  r6  s  the  mmv 
ber  3  {landing  over  4,  added  to  5  which  Hands 
over  16,  gives  8  which  (lands  over  1281  but  this  is 
not  juft  ;  To  that  we  mull  ditntnifh  Ac  logarithm  by  I, 
and  then  the  number  7  Handing  over  64  fhows  the 
true  product.  In  like  manner  it  appears,  that  as  we 
defcend  below  unity  fa  a  logarithmic  table,  the  loga- 
rithms themfelves  muft  begin  in  a  negative  feries  with 
refpect.  to  the  former'}  and  thus  the  logarithm  of  o 
wflj  always  be  infinite  ;  negative,  if  the  logarithms  in- 
creafe  with  the  natural  numbers  (  but  pofitive,  if  they 
decreafe.  For  as  the  geometrical  (cries  muft  diminilh 
by  infinite  divifions  "by  the  common  ratio,  the  arith- 
tneticaf  one  muft  decreafe  by  infinite  fubt  rations, 
.or  iocreafe  by  infinite  additions  of  the  common  dif- 
ference* 

This  property  of  numbers  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancient  mathematicians.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  works 
of  Euclid ;  and  Archimedes  made  great  ufe  of  it  in  his 
simar'nu,  or  treatife  on  the  number  of  the  fands  :  and 
it  is  probable  that  logarithms  would  have  been  much 
fooner  invented,  had  the  real  neceflity  for  them  been 
fooncr  felt ;  but  this  did  not  take  place  till  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  when  the  conftruction  of  trigono- 
metrical tables,  and  folution  of  perplexed  aAronomical 
problems,  rendered  them  abfolutely  jndifpenfable. 

About  this  time  it  is  probable  that  many  people 
wiibed  to  fee  fuch  tables  of  numbers,  and  were 
making  attempti  to  conltruct  tltem ;  but  the  in- 
vention is  certainly  due  to  Lord  Napier,  baron  of 
Merchifton  in  Scotland.  The  invention  is  by  fome 
indeed  afcribed  to  Longomontanus ;  but  with  very 
little  probability,  as  he  never  publifhcd  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  nor  laid  claim  to  the  invention,  though 
he  lived  to  fee  the  publication  of  Baron  Napier's  ta- 
bles. Concerning  this  invention  we  are  told,  that 
**  one  Dr  Craig  a  Scotchman,  coming  out  of  Den- 
mark into  his  own  country,  called  upon  Baron  Napier, 
und  told  him  of  an  invention  of  Longomontanus  in 
Denmark,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  the  tedious  multipli- 
cation and  divifion  in  agronomical  calculations ;  but 
could  give  no  fait  her  account  of  it  than  that  it  was 
by  proportionable  numbers..  From  this  flight  hint 
die  baron  immediately  fct  about  the  work ;  and  by  the 
time  that  Dr  Craig  returned  to  call  upon  him,  he  had 
prepared  a  rude  draught  of  it,  which  he  called  Canon 
mirabiftt  LogarilbiKortim  f  and  this  draught,  with  fome 
alterations,  was  printed  in  161 4. 

According  to  Kepler,  one  Juftc  Byrge,  affiftant 
aftronomcr  to  the  landgrave  of  Heflc,  either  invented 
or  projected  logarithms  long  before  Baron  Napier, 
and  compofed  a  table  of  fines  for  every  two  feconds 
of  the  quadrant  ;  though,  by  reafoa  of  his  na- 
ture] rcfervednefs,  he  never  publifhcd  any  thing  to  the 
world.  But  whatever  might  have  been  in  this,  it  is 
certain  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  logarithms  to 
Baron  Nspier,  who  died  in  the  year  16 18.  This  no- 
bleman likewife  made  confiderable  improvements  in 
trigonometry  ;  and  the  frequent  numerical  computa- 
tions he  had  occafion  for  in  this  branch,  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  his  invention  of  the  logarithm*,  that 
he  might  fave  part  of  the  trouble  in  thefe  calculations. 
His  book  publilhed  in  1614  was  intitled  Mirifici  Ltgtt- 
r\thmonm  Canonit  atyriftio.  At  this  time  he  did  not 
publifh  his  method  of  conftruding  the  numbers  until 
Vwt.X.  Parti. 
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the  fenfe  of  the  learned  fhould  be  known.  In  other 
refpecls  the  work  is  complete,  containing  all  the  lo- 
garithms of  the  natural  numbers  to  the  ufual  extent 
of  logarithmic  tables ;  with  the  logarithmic  fines,  tan- 
gents, and  fecants,  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant, 
directions  for  ufing  the  tables,  &c.  x 

This  work  was  published  in  Latin ;  but  was  afterwards 
tranflated  into  Enghfh  by  Mr  Edward  Wright,  in- 
ventor of  the  principles  of  what  has  been  falfely  called 
Mfreator't  Sailing.  The  translation  was  fent  to  hia  1 
lordihip  at  Edinburgh,  and  returned  with  his  appro- 
bation and  fome  few  additions.  It  was  publifhcd  in> 
1616,  after  Mr  Wright's  death,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  Eaft  India  Company,  by  his  fon  Samuel  Wright, 
and  a  preface  by  Mr  Briggs,  who  afterwards  diitin- 
guiihed  himfelf  fo  much  in  bringing  logarithms  to 
perfection.  In  this  tranflation  Mr  Briggs  alfo  gave 
the  defcription  and  draught  of  a  fcale  invented  by  Mr 
Wright,  as  well  as  other  methods  invented  by  himfelf,  . 
for  finding  the  intermediate  proportional  numbers ; 
the  logarithms  already  found  having  been  only  printed 
for  fuch  numbers  as  were  the  natural  fines  of  each 
minute. 

Mr  Wright's  tranflation  was  reprinted  in  1 61 8,  with 
a  new  title-page,  and  the  addition  of  16  pages  of  new 
matter,  **  fhowing  the  method  of  calculating  triangle, 
as  well  as  a  method  of  finding  out  fuch  lines  and  loga- 
rithms as  arc  not  to  be  found  in  the  canons." 

Next  year  John  Speidell  pubh'fhed  his  New  Loga- 
rithms, in  which  were  fome  remedies  for  the  inconveni- 
ences attending  Lord  Napier's  method.  The  fame  year 
alfo  Robert  Napier,  the  Baron's  fon,  publifhcd  a  new 
edition  of  his  father's  book,  entitled  Canonit  Logarith- 
montm  Dffcriptm;  with  another  concerning  the  method 
of  eooftrnlting  them,  which  the  Baron  had  promifed  j 
together  with  fome  other  mifcelTaneoas  pieces,  which 
his  father  had  likewife  compofed  along  with  Mr  Briggs. 
In  1620  alfo,  a  copy  of  thefe  works  was  printed  at 
Lyons  in  one  volume,  by  Bartholomew  Vincent  a 
bookfellcr  there  ;  but  tin's  publication  fecms  to  have 
been  but  little  known,  as  Wingate,  who  carried  loga- 
rithms to  France  four  years  after,  i*  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  introduced  them  into  that  country. 
.  The  Curfiit  Mathtmatitvi  publifhcd  at  Cologn  in 
1618  or  1619  by  Benjamin  Urltnus,  mathematician  to 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  contains  a  copy  of  Na- 
pier's logarithms,  together  with  fome  tables  of  propor- 
tional parts.    In  1614  he  publifhcd  his  Triyot:omfinat 
with  a  table  of  natural  fines  and  their  logarithms,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Napier's  method,  to  ever)  ten  feconds 
in  the  quadrant.    The  fame  year  a  book  on  logarithms 
was  publifhcd  at  Marpurg  by  the  celebrated  Kepler, 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  Nupier.   Both  of  thefe 
begin  at  90°  or  the  end  of  the  quadrant ;  and,  while  the 
fines  decreafe,  the  logarithms  gradually  incnafe ;  till  at 
the  beginning  of  the  quadrant,  or  o,  the  logarithm 
is  infinite.  The  only  difference  betwixt  the.logarithmt 
of  Napier  and  Kepler  in,  that  in  the  former  the  arc 
is  divided  into  equal  parts,  differing  by  one  minute 
each  ;  and  confequently  their  fines  to  which  the  loga- 
rithms are  adapted  arc  iuterminate  number*  rrprcfent* 
ed  only  by  approximating  decimals :  but  in  Kep- 
ler's table,  the  radius  is  divided  into  rqual  parts ;  which 
are  confidered  as  perfect  and  terminate  lines,  having 
equal  differences,  and  to  which  the  logarithms  are  here 
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adapted.  A  treatifc  of  fotoe  extent  wa«  prefixed  to 
the  work  ;  in  which  the  conlirurtion  and  ufc  of  loga- 
rithms U  pretty  largely  treated  of.  In  the  year  1627 
the  fame  author  introduced  logarithms  into  his  Ru- 
dolphine  Tables,  together  with  fc  viral  others,  vlt.  1 . 
A  table  fimilar  to  that  already  mentioned;  only  that 
the  column  of  fines  or  abfolutc  numbers  is  omit- 
ted, and  another  added  in  its  ftead,  (bowing  what 
part  of  the  quadrant  each  arc  is  equal  to  ;  viz.  the 
quotient  arifing  from  the  diviuon  of  the  whole 
quadrant  by  each  given  arc,  and  exprcflcd  in  inte- 
gers and  fexageftmal  parts.  2.  Napier's  table  of  lo- 
garithmic fines  to  every  minute  of  the  quadrant ;  as 
alfo  two  other  f mailer  tables  adapted  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  eclipfes  and  the  latitude  of  planets.  In  this 
work  Juilus  Byrgius  is  mentioned  as  having  invented 
logarithms  before  Napier. 

The  kind  of  logarithms  now  in  ufc  were  invented 
by  Mr  Henry  Briggs  profcubr  of  geometry  in  Grelkun 
coDege,  London,  at  the  time  they  were  firll  difcovcr- 
ed  by  Napier.  As  foon  as  the  logarithms  of  Napier 
were  published,  Mr  Briggs  directed  his  attention  to  the 
ftudy  and  improvement  of  them  ;  and  his  employment 
in  this  way  was  announced  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Ulhcr,  af- 
terwards the  celebrated  archbifhop,  in  the  year  1615. 
By  l.im  the  fcale  was  dianged,  and  o  was  made  the 
logarithm  of  1 ;  but  lord  Napier  iaformed  Mr  Briggs 
that  he  had  already  thought  of  fucb  a  fcheme,  but 
chofe  rather  to  publifli  the  logarithmic  tables  he  had 
completed,  and  to  let  thofc  alone  until  he  (hould  have 
more  leifure  as  well  as  better  health.  At  an  inter- 
view betwixt  Lord  Napier  and  Mr  Briggs,  the 
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plan  feems  to  have  been  fettled  ;  and  ia  confcqi 
of  his  lord/hip's  advice,  Mr  Briggs  made  fome  altera- 
tion in  the  method  of  constructing  his  tables  from  that 
which  he  had  begun.  A  corretpondcuce  alfo  took 
place  betwixt  his  lord  (hip  and  Mr  Briggs,  which  con- 
tinued during  the  lifetime  of.  the  former.  It  appears, 
however,  that,  whether  Mr  Briggs  ttiought  of  this  al- 
teration before  lord  Napier  or  not*  he  certainly  was  the 
perfon  who  firft  pubhlhcd  it  to  the  world }  and  fome 
Deflections  have  been  thrown  upon  his  lordlhip  for  not 
making  any  mention  of  the  lharc  which  Mr  Briggs  had 
in  it. 

In  161 7  Mr  Briggs  published  his  firft  thoufimd  lo- 
garithms under  the  title  of  Logariibmorum  Cbi&u  Pri- 
ma ;  and  in  1620  Mr  Edward  Guntrr  published  hit 
Canon  of  Triangles,  containing  the  artificial  or  loga- 
rithmic fines  and  tangents  for  every  minute,  to  feven 
places  of  figures  betides  the  index  ;  the  logarithm  of 
the  radius  being  10.000,  ice.  Thefe  were  the  firft  tables 
of  logarithmic  fines,,  tangents,  Sec  which,  made  their  ap- 
pearance upon  the  prefent  plan ;  and  in  1693  they  were 
reprinted  in  his  book  de  SeBort  tt  Radio,  along  with 
the  Chiliat  Prima  of  Mr  Briggs.  The  fame  year  Ms 
Gunter  applied  theft  logarithms  of  numbers,  fines,  and 
tangents,  to  ftraight  lines  drawn  on  a  ruler  j  and  with 
thefe  the  proportions  in  common  numbers,  as  well  as 
in  trigonometry,  were  folved  by  the  mere  application 
of  a  pair  of  compares ;  a  method  founded  upon  this, 
property,  that  the  logarithms  of  the  terms  of  equal  ra- 
tios are  equally  different.  The  inftrumcnt  is  now  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  two-feet  Guntcr's  Scale. 
By  the  fame  methods  he  alfo  greatly  improved  the  fee- 
He.  was  alfo  the  firll  who  ufed  the  word  ccfiat 
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for  the  fine  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  $  and  he  in- 
troduced the  ufc  of  arithmetical  complements  into  the 
logarithmical  arithmetic.  He  is  laid  alfo  to  have  firll 
fuggelled  the  idea  of  the  logarithmic  curve,  lb  called 
becaufe  the  fegments  of  its  axis  are  the  logarithms 
of  the  correfponding  ordinate*. 

The  logaritlunic  lines  were  afterwards  drawn  in 
many  other  ways.  Wingatc,  in  1627,  drew  them  up- 
on two  feparate  rulers  Hiding  by  each  other,  in  order 
to  fave  the  ufe  of  compaffes  in  refolving  proportions. 
In  1627  alfo,  they  were  applied  by  Mr  Oughtred  to 
concentric  circles;  about  1650,  in  a  fpiral  form, 
by  one  Mr  Milburne  of  Yorkihire  ;  and  in  16C7,  they 
were  applied  on  the  prefent  fliding-rulc  by  Mr  Seth 
Partridge. 

The  Knowledge  of  logarithms  was  diflufed  in  France 
by  Mr  Edmund  Wingate,  as  already  related,  though 
not  carried  originally  thither  by  him.  Two  fmall 
tradswere  pubhlhcd  by  him  in  French,  and  afterward* 
an  edition  in  EngElh,  all  printed  in  London.  In  the 
firll  of  thefe  he  mentions  the  ufe  of  Gunter's  Ruler  ; 
and  in  the  other  that  of  Briggs 's  Logarithms,  with  the 
canon  of  artificial  fines  and  tangents.  There  are  like- 
wife  tables  of  thefe  fines  tangents,  and  logarithms,  co», 
pied  from  Gunter. 

From  the  time  that  Mr  Briggs  firll  began  to  ftudy 
the  nature  of  logarithms,  he  applied,  to  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  tables  with  fuch  aifiduity,  that  by  the  year 
1624  he  publifhed  his  Arithmrlica  (.ogarubmica,  con- 
taining die  logarithms  of  30,000  natural  numbers  to 
14  places  of  figures  bolides  the  index  ;  vh.  from  1  to. 
2  0,000,  and  from  90,000  to  100,000,  together  with- 
the  differences  of  the  logarithms.  According  to  fome, 
there  was  another  Chiliad,  via.  from  100,000  to 
101,000;  but  this  docs  not  fecm  to  be  well  authenti- 
cated. In  the  preface  to  this  work,  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  alteration  made  in  the  fcale  by  Lord  Napier  and 
himfclf ;  and  earnellly  folicits  other  perfona  to  under- 
take the  talk  of  filling  up  the  intermediate  number; ; 
offering  to  give  inuructions,  and  to  afford  paper  ready 
ruled  for  the  purpofe.  He  gives  alfo  inftructions  at 
large  in  the  preface  for  the  conllruclion  of  logarithmic 
tables.  Thus  he  hoped  to  get  the  logarithms  of  the 
other  70,000  natural  numbers  completed;  while  he 
himfclf,  being  now  pretty  far  advanced  in  years,  might 
be  at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  canon  of  logarithmic 
fines,  Sec.  which  was  as  much  wanted  by  mathe- 
maticians as  the  others.  His  wilhes  were  accompli /hed 
by  Adrian  Vlacq  or  Flack  of  Gouda  in  Holland,  who 
completed  the  numbers  from  20  to  90,000 1  and  thus 
the  world  was  furnifhed  with  the  logarithms  of  all  na- 
tural numbers  from  1  to  100,000;  but  thofc  of  Vlacq 
were  only  done  to  to  places  of  figures.  To  the  lie  waa 
added  a  table  of  artificial  fines,  tangents,  and  fecanta*. 
to  every  minute  of  the  quadrant.  Befides  the  great 
work  already  mentioned,  Mr  Briggs  completed  a  table 
of  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  for  the  tooth  part 
of  every  degree,  to  14  places  of  figures  befides  the 
index ;  and  a  table  of  natural  fines  for  the  lame 
parts  to  1 5  places,  with  the  tangents  and  Decants  to 
10  places,  and  the  methods  of  conftructingthem.  He 
defigned  alfo  to  have  pubhlhcd  a  trcatife  concerning 
the  ufes  and  application  of  them,  but  died  before  this 
could  be  accomplifhed.  On  his  death-bed  he  recom* 
mended  this  work  to  Henry  Gctlibrand  profeffor  of 
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tftrooomy  in  Grefham  college,  ia  which  office  he  bad 
fucceeded  Mr  Gunter.  Mr  Briggs's  tablet  above  men- 
tioned were  printed  at  Gouda,  and  publifhtd  in  1633  I 
and  the  faint  year  Mr  Gellibrand  added  a  preface  with 
the  application  of  logarithms  to  plane  and  fpherical 
trigonometry,  the  whole  being  denominated  Trigono- 
meiria  Brttamuca  :  and  befidea  the  area  in  degrees  and 
hundredth  parts,  has  another  table  containing  the  mi- 
nutes and  feconds  anfwering  to  the  feveral  hundredth 
parts  ui  the  firft  column. 

The  Trrgommttna  ArtificiaHt  of  Vlacq  contains  the 
logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  to  1  o  places  of  figures, 
to  which  is  added  Briggs's  firft  table  of  logarithms 
from  1  to  20,000,  bdides  the  index :  The  whole  pre- 
ceded by  a  dcicription  of  the  tables,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  plane  and  fpherical  trigonometry,  chief- 
ly extracted  from  Briggs's  Trigonomriria  Briiannica  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  1635,  Mr  Gcflibrand  alfo  pub- 
lifted  a  work,  intitled,  An  Injtitutwn  Trigonometrical, 
containing  the  logarithms  of  the  firft  10,000  numbers, 
with  the  natural  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants;  and  the 
logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  for  degrees  and  minutes, 
all  to  (even  places  of  figures  beftdes  the  index ;  like- 
wife  other  tables  proper  for  navigation,  with  the  ufes 
of  the  whole.  Mr  Gellibrand  died  in  1636,  in  the 
40th  year  of  his  age. 

A  number  of  other  people  have  published  books  on 
logarithms,  which  we  cannot  now  particularly  enume- 
rate.   Some  of  the  principal  are : 

1.  A  treatifc  concerning  Briggs's  logarithms  of 
Common  numbers  from  1  to  20,000,  to  1 1  places  of  fi- 
gures, with  the  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  but  only 
to  «ght  places.    By  D.  Henrion  at  Paris,  1626. 

2.  Briggs's  logarithms,  with  their  differences  to  10 
places  of  figures,  befides  the  index  for  all  numbers  to 
100,000;  as  alfo  the  logarithmic  fines,  tangents,  and 
fecants,  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  with  the 
explanation  and  ufes  in  Epglifh.  By  George  Miller, 
Lond.  1631. 

3.  Trigonometric,  by  Richard  Norwood,  1 63  f  j  con- 
taining Briggs's  logarithms  from  1  to  10,000,  as  well 
as  for  the  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants  to  every  minute, 
both  to  feveral  places  of  figures  befides  the  index.  The 
author  complaint  very  much  of  the  unfair  practices  of 
both  the  former  authors. 

4.  Direfforium  Gtmralt  Uramemetritum ;  by  Francis 
Bonaventore  Cavaleriua.  Bologna,  1632.  In  this  are 
Mr  Briggs's  tables  of  logarithmic  fine*  tangents,  fe- 
cants, and  verfed  fines  each  to  eight  places  of  figures  for 
every  fecond  of  the  firft  5  minutes,  for  every  c  fe- 
conds from  5  to  1  o  minutes,  for  every  20  feconds  from 
20  to  30  minutes,  for  every  30  feconds  from  30  minutes 
t«  1 1  degree,  and  for  eicry  minute  in  the  reft  of  the 
quadrant.  It  contains  alfo  the  logarithm?  of  natural 
numbers  from  1  to  10,000,  with  the  firft  table  of  verfed 
fiacs  that  ever  was  publifhed.  The  author  likewife 
gives  the  firft  intimation  of  the  method  of  finding  the 
arcs  or  fpherical  furfacc  contained  by  various  arcs  dc- 
fcribed  on  the  furface  of  a  fphere. 

5.  In  1643  appeared  the  Trigontmetria  of  the  fame 
author,  containing  the  logarithms  of  the  natural  num- 
bers from  1  to  tooo,  with  their  differences  to  eight 
places  of  figure*  ;  likewife  a  table  of  natural  and  loga- 
rithmic fines,  tangents,  and  fecants  ;  the  former  to 

,  the  letter  to  eight,  places  of  figures;  viz.  to 
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every  10"  of  the  firft  30';  to  every  30"  from  30*  to  i\ 
and  the  lame  for  their  complements,  or  backwards  thro' 
the  laft  degree  of  the  quadrant ;  the  intermediate  8i* 
being  only  to  every  minute. 

6.  Tabvl*  Logarithnutt i  by  Mr  Nathaniel  Rowe,  pa- 
rt or  of  Benaire  in  Suffolk  t  Lond.  1633.  In  thit  work 
are  contained  Briggs's  logarithms  of  natural  numbers 
from  1  to  100,000,  to  eight  placet  of  figures ;  likewife 
the  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  to  every  100th  part 
of  degrees  to  ten  placet. 

7.  Claris  Umverfa  Trigonometri* ;  Hamburg,  1634: 
containing  tables  of  Briggt't  logarithms  from  1  to  2000 ; 
and  of  fines,  tangents,  and  secants,  for  every  minute, 
both  for  fevro  placet. 

8.  Trigonemrtria  Britannka,  by  John  Newton,  London, 
t6j8.  In  thit  the  logarithmic  tables  of  natural  num- 
bers were  reduced  to  their  mod  convenient  form  ;  the 
author  having  availed  himfclf  of  the  labours  of  Wia- 
gate  and  Roe,  uniting  their  feveral  method*,  and  difpo- 
fing  of  the  whole  as  in  the  beft  logarithmic  tablet  ufed 
at  prefent.  It  contains  likewife  the  logarithmic  finet 
and  tangents  to  eight  figures  befidet  the  index ;  for 
every  hundredth  part  of  a  degree,  with  the  difference*, 
and  for  thoufitndth  parti  in  the  firft  three  degrcet. 
He  cenfures  the  unfair  practices  of  fome  former  pub- 
lilhert  of  logarithms ;  particularly  of  Vlacq  already 
mentioned. 

9.  Ma.'bffii  Neva,by  John  Caramual,  1 670.  This  con- 
tained 1000  logarithms,  both  of  the  forms  of  Napier  and 
Briggs,  as  wcU  as  1 000  of  what  he  calls  prrftQ  loga- 
rithms, viz.  thofc  of  Briggs's  firft  method  of  conftruc- 
tion  ;  which  differs  from  the  laft  only  in  this,  that  the 
laft  increafes,  whtlft  the  firft  decreafes ;  the  radix  or 
logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  1  being  the  very 
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10.  Sherwin's  Mathematical  Tablet,  publifhed  in8vo, 
form  the  moft  complete  colleelion  of  any  ;  containing, 
befides  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  to  1:1,000,  the 
fines,  tangents,  fecants,  verfed  fines  both  natural  and 
logarithmic,  to  every  minute  of  the  quadrant.  The 
firft  edition  was  printed  in  1706;  but  the  third,  pub- 
limed  in  1742  and  revifed  by  Gardiner,  i*  looked  upon 
to  be  fuperior  to  any  other.  The  fifth  and  laft  edi- 
tion, publifhed  in  1771,  is  fo  incorrect,  that  no  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  upon  it. 

to.  Tables  of  logarithms  from  1  to  102,100,  and 
for  the  fines  and  tangent*  to  every  1  o  fecond*  of  each 
degree  in  the  quadrant ;  a*  alfo  for  the  fines  of  the 
firft  72  minutes  to  every  fingle  fecond,  with  other  life- 
ful  and  necefTary  tables.  By  Gardiner,  London,  1742. 
This  work  contains  a  table  of  logiftical  logarithms,  and 
three  fmallcr  tables  to  be  ufed  for  finding  the  logarithms 
of  numbers  to  20  places  of  figures.  Only  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  thefe  tables  was  printed,  and  that  by  fubferip- 
tion ;  and  they  arc  now  in  the  higheft  efteem  for  ac- 
curacy and  ufcfulncfs.  An  edition  of  thefe  tables  was 
printed  at  Avignon  in  France  in  1770,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  fines  and  tangents  for  every  fingle  fecond  in 
the  firft  four  degree  ,  and  a  fmall  table  of  hyperbolic 
logarithm^,  taken  from  a  treatifc  upon  fluxions  by  the 
late  Mr  Thomas  Simfon.  The  tables  are  to  feven 
places  of  figures,  but  fomewhat  lefi  correct  thin  thofe 
publifhed  by  Gardiner  himfclf. 

1 1.  An  AntilogarithmicCanon  for  readily  finding 'he 
number  correfponding  to  any  logarithm,  was  begun  by 

Oj_»  tha 
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Ooftrur-  the  algehraift  Mr  Harriot,  who  died  in  1621  »  and 
JJ™1£  ^completed  by  Mr  Walter  Warner,  the  editor  of  Har- 

u^^'-LT3*"0***  before  1640,  but  never  was  pubhfhed 

for  want  of  encouragement  to  priat  it.  In  17 14  a 
fmall  fpccimcii  of  fuch  a  canon  appeared  in  the  Phi- 
lofopliical  'IVan  factions  for  that  year  by  Mr  Long  of 
Oxford ;  and  in  1 742  a  complete  Antilogarithmic  Ca- 
non appeared  by  Mr  Jamc  Dodfon,  in  which  the  num- 
bers correfpondiugtoeach  logarithm  from  1  to  100,000 
are  computed  to  1 1  places  of  figure?. 

is.  In  178)  were  published  M.  Callet's  tablet  at 
Pari* ;  which  for  the  elegance  of  the  workman  fhip  are 
much  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  ap- 
..  pea  red,  though  their  accuracy  ia  nut  efleemed  equal 
jto  that  of  fome  others.  The  work  it  a  neat  volume 
fmall  8vo.  It  contains  a  trcatifc  on  logarithm.'',  with 
their  ufe*  and  application  to  various  fcicnccs:  at  tri- 
gonometry, ailronomy,  and  navigation  ;  a  table  of  lo- 
garithms from  I  to  102,960,  with  the  difference*}  a 
table  of  fines  and  tangents  for  every  fiuglc  fecond  of 
the  firll  two  degrees  and  for  every  10  feconds  of  the 
red  of  the  quadrant  ;  with  tables  of  logiftical  and 
hyperbolic  logarithm!,  and  fomc  others  for  determi- 
ning the  longttade  at  lea. 

Src  r.  II.  Dlfertnt  nutMs  of  con/lruEling  Lo- 
garithms. K 

5.  r«  frtapitr'i  method. 

.The  logarithms  firft  thought  of  by  Lord  Napier 
were  not  adapted  to  the  natural  fcries  of  arithmetical 
aumbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.  becaufe  he  did  not  then  intend  to 
adapt  then  to  every  kind  of  arithmetical  calculation, 
hut  only  to  that  particular  operation  which  had  cal- 
led for  their  immediate  conftniction,  viz.  the  ihortcn- 
■  ing  of  trigonometrical  operations  1  be  explained  the 
.generation  of  logarithms,  therefore,  in  a  geometrical 
way.  Both  logarithms,  and  the  quantities  to  which 
they  correfpond,  in  his  way,  may  be  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  the  motion  of  a  point ;  which,  if  it 
moves  over  equal  fpaens  in  equal  times,  will  produce 
a  line  incrrajing  equally :  but  if,  inftead  of  moving 
over  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times,  the  point  defcribes 
fpaces  proportional  to  its  di fiances  from  a  certain 
term,  the  line  produced  by  it  will  then  increafe  pro- 
poitionably.  Again,  if  the  poiut  moves  over  fuch 
fpaces  in  equal  times,  as  are  always  ia  the  fame  con- 
flant  ratio  to  the  lines  from  which  they  are  fubdu&ed, 
or  to  the  diftance  of  that  point  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lines,  from  a  given  term  in  that  line,  the  line  fo 
Wats        produced  will  decreafe  pcoportionahly.     Thus,  let 

ways  in  a  certain  ratio,  viz.  that  of  QJt  to  QJ>, 
and  let  us  fuppofe  the  point  P  to  let  f  out  from  a, 
defcribiag  the  diftances  or,  cd,  dc,  &c.  in  equal  fpaces 
of  time,  then  will  the  line  ao  decreafe  proportion- 
ably. 

In  like  manner,  the  line  oa,  (.fig.  12.)  increafes 
proportionally,  if  the  point/,  in  equal  tir 
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in  equal  times,  defcribes 
the  fpaces  a  c,  ed,  de^/g,  Stc.  fo  that  ac  is  to  aot  cd, 
to  co,  de  to  do,  &c.  in  a  conftant  ratio.  If  we  now 
fuppoCe  a  point  P  defcribing  the  line  AG  (fig.  4.) 
with  an  oniform  motion,  while  the  point  /  deienbes  a 
line  increaling  or  decreaibg  proportionally,  the  line 


AP,  defcribed  by  P,  with  this  uniform  motion,  in  the  Ccnftruc- 
fame  time  that  oa,  by  increaling  or  decrcafing  pro*  f  ,,on  o{ 
porfionalry,  becomes  equal  to  of,,  is  the  logarithm  of  Lc*'     "  ' 
op.    Thus  AC,  AD,  AE,  &c.  are  the  logarithms 
of  oc,  od,  cc,  Stc  refpcctively :  and  oa  is  the  quanti- 
ty whofc  logarithm  is  fuppofed  equal  to  nothing. 

We  have  here  abftracted  from  numbers,  that  the 
doctrine  may  be  the  more  general ;  but  it  is  plain, 
that  if  AC,  AD,  AE,  Sec.  be  fuppofed  1,  2,  3,  Stc. 
in  arithmetic  progrcflion  ;  oe,  od,  oe,  Stc.  will  be  in 
geometric  progreffion ;  and  that  the  logarithm  of  oa, 
which  may  he  taken  for  unity,  is  nothing. 

Lord  Napier,  in  his  tiril  fcheme  of  logarithms,  fup- 
pofes,  that  while  op  increafes  or  decrcafet  proportion- 
ally, the  uniform  motion  of  the  point  P,  by  which  the 
logarithm  of  op  is  generated,  is  e^ual  to  the  velocity 
ofp  at  a  1  that  is,  at  the  term  of  time  when  the  loga- 
rithms begin  to  be  generated.  Hence  logarithms, 
formed  after  this  model,  are  called  Napier'/  Logarithms, 
and  fometimcs  Natur-d  Logarithms. 

When  a  ratio  is  given,  the  point  /defcribes  the  dif- 
ference of  the  terms  of  the  ratio  at  the  fame  time. 
When  a  ratio  is  duplicate  of  another  ratio,  the  point/ 
defcribes  the  difference  of  the  terms  in  a  double  time. 
When  a  ratio  is  triplicate  of  another,  it  defcribes  the 
difference  of  the  terms  in  a  triple  time;  and  fo  on.  Al- 
fo,  when  a  ratio  is  compounded  of  two  or  more  ratios, 
the  point  /  defcribes  the  difference  of  th<*-  terms  of  that 
ratio  in  a  time  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  times  m  which 
it  defcribes  the  differences  of  the  terms  of  the  fimple 
ratios  of  which  it  is  compounded.  And  what  is  here  . 
faid  of  the  times  of  the  motion  of  /  when  0  p  increafes 
proportionally,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  fpaces  defcribed 
by  P,  in  thofc  times,  with  its  uniform  motion. 

Hence  the  chief  properties  of  logarithms  are  dedu- 
ced. They  are  the  ntcaf tires  of  ratios.  The  excefs  of 
the  logarithm  of  the  antecedent,  above  the  logarithm 
of  the  confequcnt,  mcafurcs  the  ratio  of  thofe  terms. 
The  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  a  greater  quantity  to  a 
lc flcr  is  pofitive  ;  as  this  ratio,  compounded  with  any 
other  ratio,  increafes  it.  The  ratio  of  equality,  com* 
pounded  with  any  other  ratio,  neither  increafes  nor  di- 
minifhes  it ;  and  its  meafure  is  notlung.  The  meafure 
of  the  ratio  of  a  leffer  quantity  to  a  greater  is  nega- 
tive ;  as  this  ratio,  compounded  with  aiiy  other  ratio, 
diminifhes  it.  The  ratio  of  any  quantity  A  to  unity^ 
compounded  with  the  ratio  of  nnity  to  A,  produces 
the  ratio  of  A  to  A,  or  the  ratio  of  equality ;  and  the 
meafurcs  of  thofc  two  ratios  deftroy  each  other  when 
addrd  together ;  fo  that  when  the  one  is  confidcred  as 
pofitive,  the  other  is  to  be  confidered  as  negative.  By 
fuppofmg  the  logarithms  of  quantities  greater  than  oa 
(which  is  fuppofed  to  rcprefent  unity)  to  be  pofitive, 
and  the  logarithms  of  quantities  left  than  it  to  be  ne- 
gative, the- fame  rules  ferve  for  the  operations  by  lo- 
garithms, whether  the  quantities  be  greater  or  lets  than, 
ao.  When  op  increafes  proportionally,  the  motion,  of  / 
is  perpetually  accelerated;  for  the  fpaces  ac,  cd,  de,  ficc. 
that  are  defcribed  by  it  in  any  equal  times  that  conti- 
nually fuccced  after  each  other,  perpetually  increafe  in> 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  lines  c  a,  oc,  od,  Sec.  When 
the  point  /  moves  from  a  towards  0,  and  •/  decreafea 
proportionally,  the  motion  of  /  is  perpetually  retarded  f 
for  the  {pace*  defcribed  by  it  in  any  equal  times  that 
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C<eftrue-  continually  fueceed  after  each  ether,  dccrcafc  in  thia 
[i0°  ?T  cafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  op  decreafet. 

'  W  the  velocity  of  the  point  /  be  always  aa  the  di- 
stance up,  then  will  this  line  incrcafe  or  decreafe  it*  the 
manner  fuppafed  by  Lord  Napier ;  and  the  velocity  of 
the  point  p  being  the  fluxiuu  of  the  line  o/v,  will  al- 
ways vary  in  the  fame  ratio  as  this  quantity  itfelf. 
This,  we  prefume,  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  gencfis 
or  nature  of  logarithms  ;  but  for  more  of  this  doftrinc, 
fee  Maclaurin's  Fluxions. 

The  conliruftiou  of  his  tables  of  logarithms  was 
firft  pubhlhcd  in  his  poflhumous  work  of  1619.  The 
conibniction  of  his  canon  was  chiefly  effected  by  gene- 
rating, in  an  eafy  manner,  a  ferics  of  proportional 
numbers,  and  their  arithmetical*  or  logarithms ;  and 
then  finding  by  proportion  the  logarithm*  of  the  na- 
tural fines  from  thofe  of  the  ncareft  numbers  among1 
the  original  proportionals.  Beginning  then  at  tlie  ra- 
dius 10,000,000,  he.  firft  conllructs  fcveral  defending 
geometrical  ferics,  of  fuch  afaaturc  that  Uiey  are  quit  li- 
ly formed  by  an  eafy  addition  or  fubtra&ion,  or  divi- 
fion  by  2,  10,  too,  tec.  His  firil  table  con  fills  of  • 
proportionals  in  the  ratio  of  10,000,000109,999,999; 
the  method  of  doing  which  may  be  eafily  underftood 
from  the  following  example  :  Suppofe  it  were  requi- 
red to  find  a  feries  of  defcending  proportionals  in  the 
ratio  of  too  to  99  ;  it  may  he  done  by  adding  two 
cyphers  to  each  of  the  two  fird  terms,  and  continual- 
ly adding  1  to  the  decimal  place  fartheft  to  the  right 
hand.  1  bus  the  firft  term  will  be  100.00,  the  fecund 
99.00,  the  third  98.01,  the  fourth  98.03,  &c.  Na- 
pier's firft  table  contained  100  terms  of  a  feries,  as  we 
already  mentioned,  in  the  proportion  of  10,000,000 
to  9*999,999.  The  firft  term  of  which  feries  was 
1 0,000,000.0000000 i  thefecond  9,999,999.00000001 
the  third  was  9,999,998.0000001,  and  fo  on  till  the 
tooth  term,  which  was  9,999,900.0004950.  The 
fcrond  table  confided  of  50  numbers  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  100,000  to  99,999  ;  and  this  was  formed  by 
fubftituting  the  units  1,  3,  &c.  in  the  third  decimal 
place  inftead  of  the  laft  place  towards  the  tight  hand. 
The  rcafon  of  conrtruftiag  this  table  was,  that  he  might 
have  a  feries  in  the  proportion  of  his  firft  term  of  the  for- 
mer to  the  laft  term  of  it,  tw*.  of  100,000  to  99,999 ;  and 
the  laft  of  the  fecond  feries  was  999500L.222927. 
In  all  thefe  feries  the  method  of  finding  the  terms 
is  exactly  the  tame.  Thus  in  the  firft  example,  where 
we  begin  with  too,  each  term  decreafes  by  the 
100th  part  of  the  former  ;  and  this  100th  part  is  found 
by  removing  the  number  two  places  of  figures  lower, 
and  fubftracting  them  from  the  former  terms.  Thus 
99  is  lrfs  than  100  by  unity,  which  is  the  100th  part 
of  the  latter ;  the  next  term  is  lefs  than  99  by  the  tooth 
part  of  99,  and  is  therefore  98.01.  But  the  disifion 
t>y  too  can  be  performed  without  any  trouble,  only 
letting  the  decimal  point  two  places,  farther  forward, 
as  that  by  10  is  performed  by  letting  it  one  place  far- 
ther forward  ;  thus  9+ 10  =.9 ;  994-100^.99.  Now 
by  fubt rafting  99  from  lcc.wehave98.Ol  for  the  third 
term  of  the  ferics.  To  find  the  fourth  term  then,  remove  the 
dec'mal  point  two  figures  farther  to  the  right  hand,  and 
fubtraft  it  from  the  former ;  and  we  have  then  97.02  99 
for  the  fourth  term  of  the  ferics.  Thus  we  fee,  that 
the  number  of  decimal  places  muft  continually  increafe ; 
hut  as  in  this  ferics  we  want  ao  more  than  two  decimal 
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places  inftead  of  97,0299,  the  term  '15  made  97.03,  Cooftnie 
as  the  ncarcft  number  which  has  only  two  decimal  places,  tl,m. 
and  differs  from  the  truth  only  by  one  thoufandth  part  .* 
In  like  manner,  in  the  long  ftring  of  ciphers,  the  fourth 
terra  of  the  feries  differ-  foincwhat,  but  very  little,  from 
the  truth  :  and  this  muft  always  be  the  cafe  while  the 
radius  i>  fuppofed  to  confiit  of  any  finite  number  o£ 
parts ;  though,  by  going  on  for  a  very  long  time  in 
this  way,  the  error,  by  being  continually  repeated  and 
augmented  at  every  term,  would  at  hill  become  percep- 
tible ;  and  therefore  none  of  thefc  feries  are  carried  on 
to  a  very  great  length. 

Hu  next  ftcp  was  to  cemftruft  a  third  table  confid- 
ing of  69  columns  and  each  column  of  it  number*  or 
terms  in  the  continual  proportion  of  10000  to  999;  t 
that  is,  nearly  as  the  firft  term  of  the  fecoud  tabic  i»to 
its  laft  term.  As  this  proportion  ii  the  joocthofthe 
whole,  the  method  of  finding  the  terms  will  be  by  di- 
viding each  upper  number  by  2, and  removing  the  figure* 
ot  the  quotient  three  places  lower,  and  tlieo  fubtraciing 
them.  In  this  way,  however,  it  it  proper  to  collect; 
only  the  firft  column  of  2 1  numbers,  the  laft  of  which 
will  be  9900473. $780  :  but  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third, 
&c.  number*  in  all  the  other  columns  are  in  the  continual 
roportion  of  too  to  99,  or  nearly  of  the  firft  to  the 
aft  in  the  firft  column  j  whence  thefe  arc  to  be  foundt 
by  removing  the  figures  two  plaacs  lower,  and  thetv 
fubtrading  them,  a-,  has  already  been  explained. 

By  thefe  three  tables  his  lord  (tup  was  furniihcd  with 
about  1600  proportionals  nearly  coinciding  with  all 
the  natural  ferics  from  90  to  30  degrees.  To  obtain, 
the  logarithms  of  thofe  proportionals  he  demondrated 
and  applied  fume  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  the 
numbers  and  logarithms  ;  the  principal  of  which  are* 
1.  That  the  logarithm  of  any  line  is  greater  than  the- 
difference  between  that  fine  and  the  radius,  but  led 
than  that  difference  wltcn  increafed.  in  the  proportion, 
of  the  fine  to  the  radius,  a.  That  the  difference  be- 
tween the  logarithms  of  two  fines  h  lefs  than  the  dif- 
ference of  the  fines  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  the 
leflcr  fine  to  the  radius,  but  greater  than  the  difference 
of  the  fines  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  the  greater 
fine  to  the  radius,  Thefc  properties  now  ferved  him 
as  theorems  f«r  finding  the  logarithms  themfelvcs  in 
an  eafy  manner.  From  the  firft  of  them  it  appeared, 
that  the  radius  being  io,co;,COC,  the  firft  term  of  tho 
table,  the  logarithm  of  9,9,09,999,  the  fecond  term, 
muft  be  greater  than  the  difference  betwixt  that  term 
and  the  radius,  which  is  1,  but  lefs  than  the  dif- 
ference when  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  the  fine 
to  the  radius ;  but  this  proportion  is  only  one  ten  mil- 
lionth part,  for  9*9991999  X 1  .coooooi  =  ic,ooo,ooo  1 
whence  the  logarithm  of  the  radius  or  10,000,000 
being'  o,  the  logarithm  of  9,999,99$  the  fecond  term 
will  be  between  I  and.  t. coooooi,  or  very  nearly 
1.00000005,  this  being  the  arithmetical  mean  betwixt 
1  and  1 .00001 01..  This  will  alfa  be  the  common  dif- 
ference betwixt  every  two  fucceeding  terms  in  the  firft. 
table  ;  becaufe  all  the  terms  there  arc  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  !o,ooc,cco  to  9,999,999-  Hence  by  the 
continual  addition  of  this  logarithm  we  have  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  whole  fi  iies,  and  therefore  that  of  the 
laft  term  of  the  fenes  w.  9999900.0004950  will  be 
ICO.G00C5. 

The  fecond  tabic,  as  wc  have  already  faid,  cotififts 
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C.>nfhuc-  of  a  feries  of  n umbers  in  the  continual  proportion  of 
_Von.  "f  1000001099999  whencethefirftterm  being  1 0,000,000 
unganthnu  ^  j^pj  wjjj  De  ^t00^fgoo ;  the  difference  betwixt 
thta  and  the  laft  term  of  ike  former  feries  is  .0004950. 
But  by  the  fecond  theorem,  the  difference  between 
the  logarithm*  of  9,999,900.00049(0  and  9,999,900, 
the  fecond  term  of  the  fecond  table,  will  be  lefs  than 
.0004950,  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  99999  to 
1  00000,  but  greater  than  .0004950,  increafed  in  the 
proportion  of  9,999,900.0004950;  that  is  to  fay,  if 
we  augment  .0004950  by  one  hundred  thoufandth  part, 
it  will  be  greater  than  the  difference  betwixt  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  two  terms.  The  limits,  therefore,  are 
here  fo  extremely  (mall,  that  we  may  account  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  two  terms  and  that  of  the  loga- 
rithms thcmfclves  the  fame :  adding  therefore  this  dif- 
ference .0004950  to  1 00.000005,  we  have  100.0005000 
for  the  logarithm  of  the  fecond  term,  and  likewifc  for 
the  common  difference  of  all  the  logarithms  of  the  terms 
of  the  fecond  uble.  -  Again,  by  the  fame  theorem,  the 
difference  between  the  logarithms  of  this  kit  propor- 
tional of  the  fecond  table  and  the  fecond  term  in  the 
firrt  column  of  the  third  table,  will  be  found  to  be 
1.2235287;  which  added  to  the  laft  logarithm,  gives 
5001.2485387  for  the  logarithm  of  9,995,000,  the 
fecond  term  of  the  third  table:  and  in  a  limilar  manner, 
by  the  (ame  theorem,  he  finds  the  iogaritluns  of  all  the 
other  terms  of  the  reft  of  the  columns. 

Thus  our  author  completed  what  he  calls  his  radi- 
cal table,  from  which  he  found  his  logarithmic  fines 
by  taking,  according  to  the  fecond  theorem,  the  fura 
and  difference  of  each  tabular  fine,  and  the  neareft  num- 
ber in  the  radical  table.  Annex  then  feven  ciphers 
to  the  difference ;  divide  the  number  by  the  fum,  and 
half  the  quotient  will  be-«he  difference  between  the  lo- 
garithms of  the  tabular  fine  and  radical  number  ;  and 
consequently,  by  adding  or  fubtra&ing  this  difference 
to  or  from  the  logarithm  of  the  natural  number,  we 
have  the  logarithmic  fine  required. 

In  this  manner  were  completed  the  logarithmic  fines 
from  radius  or  fine  of  90'"  to  the  half  of  it,  or  fine  of 
jo'-".  To  complete  the  other  30*,  he  obferves,  that 
the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  2  to  I,  or  of  one  half 
the  radius,  is  693 1469.22  ;  that  of  the  ratio  of  4  to  1 
>>  double  of  it ;  that  of  8  to  i,  triple  of  it,  Src. ;  and 
thus  going  on  to  compute  the  logarithms  of  the  ratio 
between  1  and  40,  80,  100,  &c.  to  10,000,000 :  then 
multiplying  any  given  fine  for  an  arc  lefs  than  30°  by 
fome  of  thefe  numbers,  he  finds  the  product  nearly 
equal  to  fome  number  in  the  table ;  and  then  finds  the 
logarithm  by  the  fecond  theorem  as  already  directed. 

Another,  and  much  eaiicr  method,  however,  of  per- 
forming the  (ame  thing  is  founded  upon  the  following 
proportion,  which  he  demonftrates,  viz.  that  as  half 
the  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  half  an  arc,  fo  is  the  co» 
fine  of  the  half  arc  to  the  fine  of  the  whole  arc ;  or 
as  one  half  the  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  any  arc,  fo  is 
the  cofine  of  that  arc  to  the  fine  of  double  the  arc. 
Hence  the  logarithmic  fine  of  an  arc  is  found  by  add- 
ing the  logarithms  of  half  the  radius  and  the  fine  of 
double  the  arc,  and  then  fubtracting  the  logarithmic 
cofine  from  the  fum.  In  this  way,  he  obferves  that 
the  fines  for  full  one  half  of  the  quadrant  may  be 
found,  and  the  remainder  by  one  cafy  divifion,  or 


addition  and  fubtraaion  for  each,  as  already  direft-  O«iiboe- 
•  trait  of 

™'  Logarithm* 
f.  *.  Kfpler't  method  of  ctmfiruaion. 

This  was  founded  upon  principles  nearly  fimflar  to" 
that  of  Napier.  He  firft  of  all  erects  a  fyftem  of  pro- 
portions, and  the  nteafuret  of  proportion,  founded  up- 
on principles  purely  mathematical;  after  which  be  ap- 
plies thefe  principles  to  the  conftru&ion  of  his  table, 
containing  only  the  logarithms  of  IOOO  numbers.  The 
proportions  on  which  his  method  is  founded  arc  in  fub* 
fiance  the  following. 

1 .  All  equal  proportions  equal  among  thcmfclves 
arc  expreffed  by  the  fame  quantity,  be  the  terms  many 
or  few  ;  as  the  proportion  of  2,  4,  8,  &c.  in  geome- 
trical progreflion  is  expreffed  by  2  j  and  of  2,  6,  18, 
54,  &c.  by  3. 

2.  Hence  the  proportion  of  the  extremes  is  com* 
pofed  of  all  the  proportions  of  the  intermediate  terms  1 
thus  the  proportion  of  2  to  8  its  compounded  of  that 
2  to  4,  and  of  4  to  8. 

•  3.  The  mean  proportional  betwixt  two  terms  di- 
vides that  proportion  into  two  equal  ones.  Thus  the 
proportion  between  2  and  32  is  divided  by  the  mean 
proportional  8  into  two  equal  proportions  of  4 ;  for 
2  is  to  8,  as  8  is  to  32. 

4.  In  any  number  of  proportionals  regularly  in* 
crcafing,  the  means  divide  the  proportion  of  the  ex- 
tremes into  one  more  tlian  their  own  number.  Thus,  in 
the  feries  2,  4,  8,  16,  the  proportion  of  the  extremes 
2  and  16  is  by  the  ttuo  means  4  and  8,  divided  into 
tbrtt  proportions,  via.  that  betwixt  2  and  4,  4  and  8, 
8  and  16.  In  like  manner,  in  the  feries  3,  6,  18,  54. 
162,  486,  the  proportion  betwixt  3  and  486  is  divided 
by  the  four  means  into  the  five  proportions  of  3  to  6 ; 
6  to  18  5  18  to  54 ;  54  to  162  ;  and  162  to  486. 

5.  The  proportion  betwixt  any  two  terms  is  divi- 
fiblc  into  any  number  of  parts,  until  thefe  become  lefs 
than  any  affignablc  quantity.  Thus  the  proportion 
of  2  to  8  is  dtvifible,  by  multiplying  the  two  together 
and  extracting  the  fquare  root,  into  two  pans  by  the 
number  4 :  by  multiplying  2  and  4  together,  and  ex- 
tracting the  fquare  root,  and  doing  the  fame  with  4 
and  6,  the  proportion  would  be  divided  into  four  parti, 
viz.  2V8.4V32.8  ;  or  in  numbers,  2  :  2.813,  Sec. 
t  4  :  5.655,  &c. :  8. 

6.  By  dividing  the  ratios  in  this  manner,  the  ele- 
mentary part  will  become  at  laft  fo  firtall,  that  it  may 
be  denominated  by  the  mere  difference  of  terms  of  that 
element.  This  is  evident  from  the  diminution  of  the 
ratios  or  proportions  already  in  (lanced :  for  the  pro- 
portion between  2  and  2.813  is  only  1.406,  ice.  and 
if  we  were  to  find  a  mean  proportional  betwixt  2  and 
2.813,  the  ratio  betwixt  that  proportional  and  2  would 
be  much  lefs.  But  it  muft  always  be  remembered,  that 
fuch  rvanr/lnit  quantities,  as  they  are  called,  cannot 
give  us  any  conclufion  with  abfolute  cxadtnefs,  how- 
ever they  may  anfwer  every  ufeful  purpofe  to  us :  for 
it  is  evident  that  neither  mean  proportional  nor  ratio 
can  ever  be  found  exactly  ;  and  therefore  the  error  ac- 
cumulated in  all  the  operations  muft  become  very  con- 
fiderable,  if  any  circumftancc  (hall  happen  to  make  it 
appear. 

7.  In  three  continued  proportional.,  the  differcnee 
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CaJlmc-  of  the  two  firft  ha*  to  the  difference  between  the 
ti«!  rf  two  lad  the  fame  proportion  that  the  firft  term  has 
J2"J    *to  the  fecond,  or  the  fccond  to  the  third.    Thus,  in 

the  three  terms,  4,  8,  16,  the  difference  between  the 

two  firft  terms  4  and  8,  viz.  4,  is  in  proportion  to  8  ; 

and  the  difference  between  the  two  laft,  as  4  is  to  8, 

or  8  to  16. 

8.  In  continued  proportionals,  the  greateft  terms 
bare  the  greateft  differences,  and  vi*r  vtrfa.  Thus 
the  difference  between  8  and  i<$  is  evidently  greater 
than  between  2  and  4  or  4  and  8. 

9.  If  the  difterencc  betwixt  the  two  greateft  terms 
be  made  the  mcafure  of  the  proportion  between  them, 
the  difference  between  any  two  others  will  be  lefs  tlian 
the  true  mcafure  of  their  proportion.  Thus  in  the 
fcries  4,  2, 1,  4»  x»  &c*  where  the  difference  2  betwixt 
the  two  greateft  terms  expreffes  their  true  proportion, 
k  is  plain,  that  the  difference  1  betwixt  2  and  1  it  lefs 
than  their  ratio,  as  well  as  between  i  and  |,  &c. 

10.  In  any  fcries  of  proportionals,  if  the  difference 
betwixt  the  greateft  term  and  one  not  immediately 
next  to  it,  be  taken  as  the  meafurc  of  the  proportion, 
then  the  proportion  betwixt  the  greateft  term  and  any 
other  greater  than  the  term  before  taken,  willbelcfsthan 
the  difference  of  thofc  terms ;  but  the  proportion  which 
is  between  the  greateft  tarn  and  any  one  lefs  than 
that  firft  taken,  will  be  greater  than  their  difference. 
As  proportionaU  of  this  kind  do  not  readily  occur, 
we  (hall,  in  order  to  avoid  obfeurity,  (how  once  for 
all,  that  there  is  a  poffibility  of  finding  geometrical 
proportionals  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  ratio  may  be 
equal  to  the  difference  betwixt  the  greateft  and  third, 
or  any  other  term  diftant  from  it.  Thus  let  us  be- 
gin with  any  two  numbers  we  pleafe,  fuppofe  9  and 
to :  though  thefc  are  in  the  natural  arithmetical  pro- 
portion, yet  if  we  make  the  ratio  i.m,  they  willalfo 
be  geometrically  proportional,  and  the  feries  will  run 
thus : 

1  ft    2d     3d      4th     5th  6th. 
term  term  term     term    terra-  term 
10  :   9  :  8.099  :  7-j89  :  6.$6o  :  5.904,  &c. 
Here  the  difference  betwixt  the  firft  and  third  terms 
is  1.901,  which  is  greater  than  the  ratio ;  that  be- 
twixt the  fecond  and  fourth,  via.  1.7 1 1,  is  ftill  greater, 
but  nearer  to  it  than  the  former ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  thiad  and  fifth  terms,  via.  1.539,  ^31  aP* 
proximates,  as  dees  that  between  the  fourth  and  fixth, 
via.    1.385 :  and  indeed  by  continuing  this  feries 
•nKy  for  two  terms  longer,  the  difference  will  become 
fcr-alkr  than  the  ratio.    It  is  not  worth  while,  how- 
ever, to  feck  for  feriefes  of  this  kind,  as  the  prefent 
propofition  will  now  be  fuflicicntly  intelligible  without 
any  farther  Qluftratioiu 

11.  If  quantities  be  arranged  according  to  the  or- 
der of  their  magnitudes,  and  if  any  two  fucceflive  pro- 

*  portions  of  tbefc  be  equal,  the  three  fucceflive  terms 
which  conftitute  them  wtt  alio  be  equal.  Thus,  if 
the  two  quantities  12  and  8  conftitute  the  proportion 
V»  and  each  ol  them  be  leffened  by  6,  the  half  of 
12,  we  have  the  proportion  % ;  which  is  more  than 
double  the  original  proportion ;  for  T=  3,  and  V  * 

12.  When  quantities  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their 
soagnitudet,  if  the  intermediate  magnitudes  lying  be- 

1  any  tw«  terms  be  not  among  the  mean  proportio- 
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nals  which  can  be  interpofrd  betwixt  thefe  two  terms,  Centime- 
then  thefc  intermediates  will  not  divide  the  proportion    """  of 
of  thofctwotermsintocommenfurableproportions.  Thus    ^' ' 
in  the  magnitudes  343  :  a  16 :  125  :  64  ?  27  :  8,  neither 
of  tike  two  intermediate  terms  1 25  and  64  are  mean  pro- 
portionals betwixt  27  and  2 1 6,  nor  do  they  divide  the 
proportion  betwixt  thefc  into  commenfurable  parts. 

13.  All  the  proportions  taken  in  order,  which  are 
between  exprefllblc  terms  that  arc  in  arithmetical  pro- 
portion, are  incommcnfurable  to  one  another ;  a»  be- 
tween 8,  13,  and  18. 

14.  When  quantities  are  placed  in  the  order  of 
their  magnitude,  if  the  difference  between  the  two 
greateft  be  made  the  mcafure  of  their  proportion,  the 
difference  between  any  two  others  will  be  lefs  than 
the  mcafure  of  tlxir  proportion  ;  and  if  the  difference 
between  the  two  leaft  terms  be  made  the  meafurc  of 
their  proportion,  the  differences  of  the  reft  will  be 
greater  than  the  mcafure  of  the  proportion  between 

15.  If  the  meafurc  of  proportion  between  the  great- 
eft exceed  their  difference,  then  the  proportion  of  this 
mcafure  to  the  difference  wilt  be  lefs  than  that  of  a 
following  mcafure  to  the  difference  of  its  terms  {  be- 
caufc  proportionals  have  the  fame  ratio. 

16.  If  three  equidiftcrcnt  quantities  are  taken  in 
order,  the  proportion  between  the  extremes  is  more 
than  double  that  betwixt  the  two  greater  terms.  Hence- 
it  follows,  that  half  the  proportion  of  the  extremes 
is  greater  than  the  proportion  between  the  greateft 
terms,  but  lefs  than  the  proportion  of  the  two  leaft. 

1 7.  If  two  quantities  conftitute  a  proportion,  and 
each  be  leffened  by  half  the  greater,  the  remainder  will 
conftitute  a  proportion  more  than  double  the  former. 

18.  If  1 000  numbers  follow  one  another  in  the  na- 
tural order,  1000,  999,  998,  Ac.  and  by  continual 
multiplication  and  extraction  of  the  fquare  root  we 
find  mean  proportionals,  and  thus  bijr8,  as  it  is  called, 
the  ratio  between  the  two  greateft,  fo  that  the  part* 
into  which  the  ratio  is  divided  become  ultimately 
fmaller  than  the  excefs  of  proportion  betwixt  the  next 
two  over  the  former  (for  998  bears  a  greater  propor- 
tion to  999  than  999  bears  to  1000) ;  the  mcafure  of 
this  very  fmall  part  or  element  of  the  proportion  may 
be  fuppofcd  to  be  the  difference  between  1 000  aud 
that  mean  proportional  which  is  the  other  term  of  the 
element.  Thus,  for  the  fake  of  an  eafy  explanation, 
let  us  fuppofe  the  numbers  to  be  10,  9,  8,  &c.  the 
ratio  of  9  to  10  is  1.11,  that  of  9  to  8  is  1.125,  the 
difference  between  which  is  .014,  which  we  may  call 
the  elementary  part  of  the  ratios.  13y  fix  extractions 
of  the  fquare  root  we  have  the  mean  proportional 
9.985,  Sec.  differing  from  ic  by  no  more  than  .015, 
which  is  very  near  the  element  juft  muitioned.  The 
number  of  parts  into  which  the  ratio  is  thut  divided 
is  expreffed  by  the  6:h  power  of  2  or  64,  Dividing 
therefore  the  ratio  between  9  and  10  or  1.1 1  by  64, 
we  have  .017  for  the  elementary  part  thus  obtained; 
which  near  coincidence  with  the  real  element,  and 
the  difference  between  10  and  the  mean  proportional 
itfclf,  mows  that  in  large  numbers  we  may  take 
the  difference  between  the  mean  prop>rtlonal  and 
greateft  term  for  the  elementary  part  without  any  fen* 
fible  error. 

Suppofc  now,  thut  the  proportion  between  icoo 
.  *  sad. 
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Confrxuc-  and  99R  be  divided  into  twice  the  number  of  parts 

L "luithmi  l^at  tl>c  f^™*'  'l  Wl'*  bc  equally  plain  that  the 
■  -  difference  betwixt  1000  and  the  next  mean  propor- 
tional will  be  the  meafure  of  that  element.  Proceed- 
ing in  like  manner  with  the  other  numbers  1000  and 
997,  1000  and  996,  &c.  it  i»  evident,  that  by  divi- 
ding into  a  proper  number  of  parti,  all  the  elements  will 


bereduced  to  an  equal  degree  oifoimrfi,  if  we  may  fo 

"  :  made  1 " 

any  fear  of  error. 


call  it,  and  in  calculations  may  be  made  ufe  of  without 


19.  The  number  of  elementary  parts  being  thus 
known  which  are  contained  in  any  proportion,  it  will 
be  cafy  to  find  the  ratios  between  thofe  numbers  which 
are  in  continued  proportion  to  the  firft  term  of  the 
{cries.  Thus,  having  found  the  proportion  between 
1000  and  900, 

we  know  alfo  that  of  rooo  to  810,  and  729  ; 
And  from  1 000  to  800,  alfo  1000  to  640,  and  to  5 1  at 
And  from  1000  to  700,  alfo  1000  to  490,  and  to  3435 
And  from  1000  to  600,  alfo  1000  to  360,  and  to  2 16; 
And  from  1000  to  500,  alfo  1000  to  250,  and  to  125. 

Corol.  Hence  arifes  the  precept  for  fquaring, 
cubing,  &c. ;  as  alfo  for  extracting  the  fquarc  root, 
cube  root,  Sec.  out  of  the  firft  figures  of  numbers.  For 
it  will  be,  As  the  greateft  number  of  the  chiliad  as  a 
'denominator,  is  to  the  number  propofed  as  a  numera- 
tor, fo  is  this  to  the  fquarc  of  the  fraction,  and  fo  is 
this  to  the  cube. 

20.  Prop.  The  proportion  of  a  number  to  the  firft, 
or  I OOO,  being  known ;  if  there  be  two  other  numbers  in 
the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  then  the  proportion 
of  one  of  thefe  to  1000  being  known,  there  will  alfo" 
be  known  the  proportion  of  the  other  to  the  fame 
IOOO. 

Carol,  i .  Hence  from  the  1 5  proportions  mention- 
ed in  prop.  18.  will  be  known  12c  others  below  1000, 
to  the  lame  1000. 

For  fo  many  are  the  proportions,  equal  to  fome  one 
'  or  other  of  the  faid  15,  that  are  among  the  other  in- 
teger numbers  which  are  lefs  than  1000. 

Corol.  1.  Hence  arifes  the  method  of  treating  the 
Rule-of-Three,  when  1000  is  one  of  the  given  terms. 

For  this  is  effected  by  adding  to,  or  fobtraeting 
from,  each  other,  the  meafures  of  the  two  proportions 
of  1000  to  each  of  the  other  two  given  numbers,  ac- 
cording as  1000  is,  or  is  not,  the  firft  term  in  the 
Rulc-of-thrcc. 


firft  to  the  fecund  a*  the  third  to  the  fourth,  and  the  €onftroc- 
proportions  of  1000  to  each  of  the  three  former  are  ,  tion-rKf 
known,  there  will  alfo  be  known  the  proportion  of  "E1" 
1000  to  the  fourth  number.  " 

Corol.  i.  By  this  means  other  chiliads  are  added  to 
the  former. 

Corol.  2.  Hence  arifes  the  method  of  performing 
the  Rule-of-three,  when  1000  is  not  one  of  the  terms. 
Namely,  from  the  fum  of  the  meafures  of  the  propor- 
tions of  1000  to  the  fecond  and  third,  take  that  of 
1000  to  the  firft,  and  the  remainder  is  the  meafure  of 
the  proportion  of  1000  to  the  fourth  term. 

Definition.  The  meafure  of  the  proportion  between 
1000  and  any  lefs  number,  as  before  defcribed,  and 
exprefied  by  a  number,  is  let  oppofite  to  that  lefs 
number  in  the  chiliad,  and  is  called  iu  logarithm,  that 
M,  the  number  indicating  the  proportion 

(*>>••»)  which  1000  bears  to  that  number,  to  which  the 
logarithm  is  annexed. 

21.  Prof.  If  the  firft  or  greateft  number  be  made 
the  radius  of  a  circle,  or  Jinut  lotus ;  every  lefs  number 
confidered  as  the  cofine  of  fome  arc,  has  a  logarithm 
.greater  than  the  verfed  fine  of  that  arc,  but  lefs  than 
the  difference  between  the  radius  and  fecant  of  the 
arc  ;  except  only  in  the  term  next  after  the  radius,  or 
greateft  term,  the  logarithm  of  which  by  the  hypo- 
thefis  is  made  equal  to  the  verfed  fine. 

That  is,  if  CD  be  made  the  loga- 
rithm of  AC,  or  the  meafure  of  the  ^  p 
proporti"-   -  '         1  1                               v  * 
mcafw 
to  AD, 

AB,  will  be  greater  1 

lefs  than  £  F.  And  this  is  the  fame  A  BCD 
as  Napier's  firft  rule  in  page  44. 

23.  Prof.  The  fame  things  being  fuppofed  ;  the  fum 
of  the  verfed  fine  and  excels  of  the  fecant  over  the  ra- 
dius, is  greater  than  double  the  logarithm  of  the  co- 
fine  of  an  arc. 

Carol.  The  logarithm  cofine  is  lefs  than  the  arith- 
metic mean  between  the  verfed  fine  and  the  excefs  of 
the  fecant.       ,  , 

Prtttft  1.  Any  fine  being  found  in  the  canon  of 
fines,  and  its  defect  below  radius  to  the  excefs  of  the 
fecant  above  radius  ;  then  (hall  the  logarithm  of  the 
fine  be  Ids  than  half  that  fum,  but  greater  than  the 
faid  defect  or  covcrfed  fine. 


im  of  AC,  or  the  meafure  of  the  p 

portion  of  AC  to  AD ;  then  the  ^n^\ 

ifure  of  the  proportion  of  AB  .✓^'TV  I 

AD,  that  is,  the  logarithm  of  I  |\f 

J,  will  be  greater  than  BD,  but  <r          1  I  | 


21 .  Prop.  When  four  numbers  are  proportional,  the 

Let  there  be  the  fine       99970. 1 490  of  an  arc  ; 

Its  defect  below  radius  is  29.85  to  the  covers,  and  lefs  than  logarithm  fine ; 
Add  the  excefs  61"  the  fecant  29.8599 


Sum  59.7109 
Its  half  or  29.8555  greater  than  the  logarithm. 

Therefore  the  logarithm  is  between  j  *£g^°  *"d  ^ 

Prrctpt  2.  The  logarithm  of  the  fine  being  found,  number  99970,000  be  required,  add  149  the  fractional 

you  will  alfo  find  ncariy.the  logarithm  of  the  round  or  part  of  the  fine  to  iu  logarithm,  ©bfcrving  the  point* 

integer  number  which  is*  next  lefs  than  your  fine  with  thus,       29.854  \ 

a  fraction,  by  adding  that  fradional  excefs  to  the  lo-  "49M»  tn«  logarithm  of  the  round  nunv» 

garithm  of  the  faid  fine.  —  £bcr  999709.000  nearly. 

Thm  the  logarithm  of  the  fine  99970.149  ii  found  the  fum  30.003} 

to  be  about  29.854  ;  if  now  the  logarithm  of  the  round  24.  Prof.  Of  three  equidifferent  quantities,  the  mea- 
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Ceefrst-  fare  of  the  proportion  between  the  two  greater  terms, 
tinoof   wjtjl  tjjj  meafure  of  the  proportion  between  the  two 

left  terms,  will  conftitute  a  proportion  which  will  be 

greater  than  the  proportion  of  the  two  greater 

but  left  than  the  proportion  of  the  two  leaft. 
Thu»  if  AB,  AC,  AD,  be  three 

quantities  baring  the  equal  difference* 

BC,  CD  ;  and  if  the  meafure  of  the 

proportion  of  AD,  AC  be  cd,  and 

that  of  AC,  AB,  be  be ;  then  the  '—J — ' 

proportion  of  cd  to  cb  will  be  great-  e 

er  than  the  proportion  of  AC  to 

AD,  but  lefs  than  the  proportion  of 

AB  to  AC 

25.  Prop.  The  laid  proportion  between  the  two 
meafures  is  Ids  than  half  the  proportion  between  the 
extreme  terms :  that  is,  the  proportion  between  be, 
cd,  is  left  than  half  the  proportion  between  AB,  AD. 

Carol.  Since  therefore  the  arithmetical  mean  divides 
the  proportion  into  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  one  is 
greater  and  the  other  lets  than  half  the  whole  ;  if  it 
be  enquired  what  proportion  is  between  thefe  propor- 
tions, the  anfwer  is,  that  it  is  a  little  lets  than  the  laid 
half. 

An  example  «/  finding  nearly  the  Smite,  greater  and 
left,  to  the  meafitre  of  any  propofed  proportion-— -It  be- 
ing known  that  the  mcdurc  of  the  proportion  be* 
tween  1000  and  900  is  10536.05,  required  the  mea- 
fure of  the  proportion  000  to  3 00,  where  the  terms 
1000,  900,  600,  have  equal  differences.  Therefore  as 
9  to  IO,  lb  10536.05  to  11706.72,  which  is  led  than 
1 1778.30,  the  meafure  of  the  proportion  9  to  8.  Again, 
as  the  mean  proportional  between  8  and  10  (which  is 
8.9442719)  is  to  10,  fo  10536.05  to  1 1779.66,  which 
is  greater  than  the  meafure  of  the  proportion  between 
9  and  8. 

Axiom.  Every  number  denote*  an  exprefiible  quan- 
tity. 

26.  Prop.  If  the  1000  number*,  differing  by  1,  fol- 
low one  another  in  the  natural  order,  and  there  be 
taken  any  two  adjacent  numbers,  as  the  terms  of  fome 
proportion  t  the  meafure  of  this  proportion  will  be  to 
the  meafure  of  the  proportion  between  the  two  g rested 
term*  of  the  chiliad,  in  a  proportion  greater  than  that 
which  the  greateft  term  1000  bear*  to  the  greater  of 
the  two  terms  firft  taken,  but  lefs  than  the  propor- 
tion of  1000  to  the  lefs  of  the  laid  two  felc&cd 
terms. 

So  of  the  1000  numbers  taking  any  two  focccffivc 
terms,  m  501  and  500,  the  logarithm  of  the  former  be- 
ing 69114.92,  and  of  the  latter  69314.72,  the  diffe- 
rence of  which  is  199.80.  Wherefore  by  the  defini- 
tion, the  meafure  of  the  proportion  between  501  and 
500  is  199.80.  In  like  manner,  becaufe  the  logarithm 
of  the  greateft  term  1000  is  o,  and  of  the  next  999  is 
I00.05,  llse  difference  of  thefe  logarithms,  and  the 
meafure  of  the  proportion  between  1000  and  999,  is 
100.05.  Couple  now  the  greateft  term  1000  with 
each  of  the  felcdcd  terms  501  and  500 ;  couple  alfo 
the  meafure  199.80  with  the  meafure  100.05  j  fo  <hall 
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the  proportion  between  199.80  and  toO.05  be  greater 
than  the  proportion  between  1000  and  501,  but  lefs.  ^on  of 
than  the  proportion  between  1000  and  500. 

Ccrof.  1.  Any  number  below  the  firft  1000  being 
propofed,  as  alfo  its  logarithm ;  the  differences  of  any 
logarithms  antecedent  to  that  propofed,  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  chiliad,  are  to  the  firft  logarithm 
(viz.  that  which  13  afiigned  to  999)  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  1000  to  the  number  propound ;  but  of 
thole  which  follow  towards  the  Iaft  logarithm,  they  are 
to  the  fame  in  a  lefs  proportion. 

Carol.  7.  By  this  means  the  places  of  the  chiliad 
may  eafily  be  filled  up,  which  have  not  yet  had  loga- 
rithms adapted  to  them  by  the  former  proportions. 

27.  Prop.  The  difference  of  two  logarithms,  adapt- 
ed to  two  adjacent  numbers,  it  to  the  difference  of  thefe 
numbers  in  a  proportion  greater  than  1000  bears  to 
the  greater  of  thofe  numbers,  but  lefs  than  that  of  1 000 
to  the  lefs  of  the  two  numbers. 

This  27th  propofition  is  the  fame  as  Napier's  fecond 
rule. 

28.  Prep.  Having  given  two  adjacent  numbers  of 
the  1000  natural  numbers,  with  their  logarithmic  in- 
dices, or  the  meafures  of  the  proportions  which  thofe 
abfolute  or  round  numbers  conftitute  with  1000  the 
greateft ;  the  increments  or  differences  of  thefe  loga- 
rithm* will  be  to  the  logarithm  of  the  fmall  element 
of  the  proportion*,  a*  the  fecantsof  the  arcs  whofeco- 
fines  are  the  two  abfolute  numbers  is  to  the  greateft 
cumber,  or  the  radios  of  the  circle :  fb  that,  however, 
of  the  faid  two  fecants,  the  lefs  will  have  to  the  radiu» 
a  lefs  proportion  than  the  propofed  difference  has  to 
the  firft  of  all,  but  the  greater  will  have  a  greater  pro- 
portion, and  fo  alfo  will  the  mean  proportional  between 
the  faid  fecants  have  a  greater  proportion. 

Thus  if  BC,  CD  be  equal,  alfo  bd 
the  logarithm  of  AB,  and  cd  the  lo- 
garithm of  AC  ;  then  the  proportion 
of  U  to  cd  trill  be  greater  than  the 
proportion  of  AG  to  AD,  but  lefs 
than  that  of  AF  to  AD,  and  alfo  . 
lefs  than  that  of  the  mean  propor-A 
tional  between  AF  and  AG  to  Al>. 

Carol.  1.  The  fame  obtains  alfo  when  the  two  terms 
differ,  not  only  by  the  unit  of  the  fmall  element,  but  by 
another  unit  which  may  be  ten  fold,  a  hundred  fold,  or 
athoufand  fold  of  that. 

Carol.  2.  Hence  the  differences  will  be  obtained  dif- 
fidently exact,  efpecially  when  the  abfolute  numbers 
are  pretty  large,  by  taking  the  arithmetical  mean  be- 
tween two  fmall  fecants,  or  (if  you  will  be  at  the  la- 
bour) by-  taking  the  geometrical  mean  between  two 
larger  fecants  and  then  by  continually  adding  the  dif- 
ferences, the  logarithms  will  be  produced. 

Corol.  3.  Precept.  Divide  the  radius  by  each  term 
of 'the  affigned  proportion,  and  the  arithmetical  mean 
(or  ft  ill  nearer  the  geometrical  mean)  between  the  quo* 
tients  will  be  the  required  increment,  which  being  add- 
ed to  the  logarithm  of  the  greater  term,  will  give  the 
logarithm  of  the  lefs  term. 

Evamfif- 
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LOGARITHMS. 

Example. 

Let  there  be  given  the  logarithm  of  700,  viz.  35667.4948,  to  find  the 
Here  radiu»  divided  by  700  givea  1428571,  &c. 
and  divided  by  699  givct  1430672,  &c. 
the  arithmetic  mean  in  142.962 
which  added  to  35667.4948 


to  699. 


Sedl.  17. 

Cdnftrus- 
tion  of 
Logarithm* 


givel  the  logarithm  to 
Ore/.  4.  Precepi  for  the  logarithm*  of  fine's. 
The  increment  between  the  logarithm*  of  two  fine* 
is  thui  found  :  find  the  geometrical  mean  between  the 
cofecant*,  and  divide  it  by  the  difference  of  the  fines, 
the  quotient' will  be  the  difference  of  the  logarithm*. 
Example. 
o"  1'  fine  2909  cofec.  343774682 
o    2  line  5X1 8  cofec.  171887319 

.  dif.  2909  geom.  mean  2428  nearly. 

The  quotient  80000  exceed*  the  required  incre- 
ment of  the  logarithms,  becaufe  the  fecant*  are  here 
fo  large. 

Apptndix.  Nearly  in  the  fame  manner  it  may  be 
mown,  that  the  fecond  difference*  nrc  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  th»  firft,  and  the  third  in  the  duplicate 
of  the  fecond.  Thu<,  for  inftancc,  in  t!ie  beginning  of 
the  logarithms,  the  firft  difference  i*  ico. 00000,  viz. 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  numbers  100000.00000 
and  99900.00000  ;  the  fecond,  or  difference  of  the  dif- 
ference*, iccco;  the  third  20.  Again,  after  arriving 
at  the  number  50002.00000,  the  logarithms  have  for 
a  difference  20c . ->ooo: ,  which  is  to  the  firft  difference 
a*  the  number  iooooc.ccooo  to  50COC.00000  ;  but 
the  fecond  difference  ii  4000c,  in  which  icooo  is  con- 
tained four  lime*;  and  the  third  328,  in  which  20  ii 
contained  fixteen  time'.  But  fince,  in  treating  of  new 
matters  we  labour  under  the  want  of  proper  words 
wherefore,  lelt  we  fhoukl  become  too  obfeure,  the  dc- 
jnonftrution  it  omitted  untried. 

29.  If, op.  No  number  expreffes  exa&ly  the  meafurc 
of  the  proportion  between  two  of  the  1000  number* 
coniliiutcd  by  the  foregoing  method. 

3c.  Prop.  If  the  meafures  of  all  proportions  be  ex- 
preffed  by  number*  or  logarithm* ;  all  proportions  will 
rot  have  afltgned  to  them  their  due  portion  of  meafurc, 
to  the  utmoil  accuracy. 

3:.  P-ip.  If  to  the  number  100c,  the  greater!  of 
the  cluliad,  be  referred  other;*  that  are  greater  than  it, 
and  the  logarithm  of  toco  be  made  o,  the  logarithms 
belonging  to  thofe  greater  numbers  will  be  negative. 

Thii  concludes  the  firft  or  fcicntific  part  of  the 
work ;  the  principles  of  which  Kepler  applies,  in  the  fc- 
cend  part,  to  the  actual  conduction  of  the  tirft  1000 
1««gjrithiRi,  winch  is  pretty  minutely  defcribed.  This 
joit  ij  intitlcd  yl  very  icmpendiwt  mtlhid  tif  loitflruttmg 
the  CM:.: J  of  Logarithms  :  and  it  ii  not  improperly  fo 
eillnl,  the  method  being  very  concifc  and  cafy.  TliC 
fuiulanicnt.il  principle--,  are  briefly  thefe  :  That  at  the 
beginning  of  tin'  logarithms,  their  increments  or  diffe- 
sre  equal  to  tiiufc  of  tb:  natural  numbers  :  that 
the  natural  numbers  may  be  coufiJcnd  as  the  decrcaling 
coiines  of  inrtrafirg  arcs  :  and  that  the  lee  ants  of  thofe 
arcs  at  the  beginning  have  the  fcumr  differences  as  the 
coiines,  p.nd  therefore  the  fame  ditlerence-j  a.*  the  loga- 
rithms. Then,  fince  the  fcrants  are  the  reciprocals  of 
the  coiines  by  thefe  principles  and  the  thiid  coiol.  to 
the  twenty-eighth  propofiu'on,  he  cftablifhcs  the  fol- 

J 


699  35810.4568 

lowing  method  of  conflicting  the  100  firft  or  fmafleft 
logarithms  to  the  loo  largcft  numbers,  1000,  999, 
998,  997,  &e.  to  90c,  viz.  Divide  the  radius  1000,  iru 
creafed  with  feven  ciphers,  by  each  of  thefe  numbers 
feparately,  dilpofing  the  quotients  in  a  table,  and.  they 
will  be  the  fecants  of  thofe  arcs  which  have  the  divifon, 
for  their  cofines  ;  continuing  the  divillou  to  the  8th 
figure,  as  it  is  in  that  place  only  that  the  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  means  differ.  Then,  by  adding  fuc- 
ccfftvcly  the  arithmetical  means  between  every  two  fuc- 
ceflive  fecants,  the  fums  will  be  the  fcries  of  logarithms. 
Or,  by  adding  continually  every  two  fecants,  the  ftic- 
ceffivc  fums  will  be  the  fcries  of  the  double  loga- 
rithms. 

lkfides  thefe  100  logarithms  thus  confhucicd,  he 
conltitutes  two  others  by  continual  bifection  or  extrac- 
tion* of  the  fquare  root,  after  the  manner  defcribed  in 
the  fecond  pollulate.  And  firft  he  finds  the  logarithm 
which  meafures  the  proportion  between  1 0000c. 00  and 
97656.25,  which  latter  term  is  the  third  proportional 
to  1024  and  1000,  each  with  two  cyphers  ;  and  this  is 
effected  by  means  of  twenty-four  continual  extractions 
of  the  fquare  root,  determining  the  greatcft  term  of 
each  of  twenty-four  claffes  of  mean  proportionals  ;  then 
the  difference  between  the  greatcft  of  thefe  means  and 
the  firft  or  whole  number  1000,  with  ciphers,  being 
as  often  doubled,  there  arifes  2371.652C  for  the  loga- 
rithm fought,  which  made  negative  is  the  logarithm  of 
1024.  Secondly,  the  like  procefs  is  repeated  for  the 
proportion  between  the  numbers  1000  and  500,  from 
which  arifes  69314.7193  for  the  logarithm  of  500  ; 
which  he  alfo  calls  the  logarithm,  of  duplication,  be- 
ing the  meafurc  of  the  proportion  of  2  to  I. 

Then  from  the  foregoing  he  derives  all  the  other 
logarithms  in  the  chiliad,  beginning  with  thofe  of  the 
prime  numbers  1,  2,  3,5,  7,  flee,  in  the  firft.ioo. 
And  firit,  fince  1024,  512,  256,  128,64,  32»  &» 
4,  2,  1,  are  all  in  the  continued  proportion  of  loco  to 
500,  therefore  the  proportion  of  1024  to  1  is  decuple 
of  the  proportion  of  loco  to  500,  and  confcqucntly 
the  logarithm  of  1  would  be  decuple  of  tlie  logarithm 
of  500,  if  o  were  taken  as  the  logarithm  of  1024  }  but 
fince  the  logarithm  of  1024  is  applied  negatively,  the 
logarithm  of  I  muit  be  diminifhed  by  as  much  :  dimir 
milling  therefore  10  times  the  logarithm  of  500,  which 
is  693147.1928,  by  2371.6526,  the  remainder 
690775.5422  is  the  logarithm  of  t,orof  ioc,o_>whaC 
is  fet  down  in  the  table. 

And  becaufe  I,  i~,  too, 
lcoo,  arc  continued  proportion- 
als, therefore  the  proportion  of 
I.^O'J  to  I  is  triple  of  the  pro- 
portion of  1000  to  ico,  and 
confequentty  f  of  the  logarithm 


Nos. 

Logarithms. 

100 

230258.5141 

IC 

460517.0282 

1 

690775.5422 

.  1 

921C34.CJ65 

.01 

1  I5l2y2.5703 

1  .001 

1381551.0^44 

|.OOOI 

1611809.5985 

and  this  is  alio  the  logarithm  of 
dccuplication,  or  of  the  proportion  of  10  to  1. 


And 
hence 
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Corflmc-  hence  multiplying  this  logarithm  of  loo  fuceeffively  by 

"  "  'J,    *>  3*  4'  *»  6'  *n*  7» there  ,rifc  the  ,0garithiru  t0  thc 
|t'<:''!"       Biiinbcr»  in  the  decuple  proportion,  as  under. 
Alfo  if  the  logarithm  of 


Log.  of  i 
of  2  to  I 
log.  of  a 


690775.5423 
69314*7193 
62 


229 
281 


duplication,  or  of  the  propor. 
tion  of  2  to  1,  be  taken  from 
the  logarithm  of  1,  there  will  — — 
remain  the  logarithm  of  2  ;Jog.  of  10  46c, 
and  from  the  logarithm  of  2j  of  5  to  11160943.794* 
taking  the  logarithm  of  ic,|  jog  of  5)52983 1.7474 
there  remains  the  logarithm 

of  the  proportion  of  5  to  I  5  which  taken  from  the  lo- 
garithm of  1 ,  there  remains  the  logarithm  of  5.  See 

tK  For  the  iogarithms  of  other  prime  numbers,  he  has 
recourfe  to  thofc  of  fome  of  the  firil  or  grcateft  cen- 
tury of  numbers,  befone  found,  viz.  of  9.99,  998,  997, 
be.  And  full,  taking  96c,  whofe  logarithm  is 
4082.2001  ;  then  by  adding  to  this  logarithm  the  lo- 
garithm of  duplication,  there  will  arife  the  feveral  lo- 
garithms of  all  thefe  numbers,  which  are  in  duplicate- 
proportion  continued  from  960,  namrly  480,  240,  1 20, 
6c,  ac,  -5.  Hence  the  logarithm  of  30  taken  from 
the  logarithm  of  ir,  leaves  the  logarithm  of  the  pro- 
portion of  3  to  1  ;  which  taken  from  the  logarithm  of 
1,  leaves  the  logarithm  of  3,  viz.  58c9i4.3"°6-  And 
the  double  of  this  diniinifhed  by  the  logarithm  of  I, 
irives  47-0,  53.0790  for  the  logarithm  of  9. 
8  Next,  from  the  logarithm  of  990,  or  9  X  10  X  IS, 
which  is  1005.0331,  he  finds  the  logarithm  of  II  ; 
namely,  fubtract  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  ot  9  and 
10  from  the  fum  of  the  logarithm  of  990,  and  double 
the  logarithm  of  1,  there  remains  450986.0106  the 
logarithm  of  1 1 . 

Again,  from  the  logarithm  of  980,  or  2  X  10X  7 
X  7,  which  is  2020.2711,  he  finds  496.84.5228  for 
the  logarithm  of  7.  . 

And  from  5x29.5303  the  logarithm  of  950  or 
5  X  ic  X  19,  he  finds  39o33'-639»  for  the  logarithm 
of  19. 

In  like  manner  the  logarithm 
to  99K  or  4  X  13  X  .9,  gives  the  logarithm  of  13  ; 
to  969  or  3  X  17  X  '9»         thc  l»!Pr'.thm  °V«7I 
to  oil  or  2  X  17  X  29,  gives  the  logarithm  of  29  ; 
to  966  or  6  X    7><23»  g^1*  thc  higarrthm  of  2 3  i 
to  930  or  3  X  10  X  3'.         the  logmUim  of  31. 
And  fo  on  for  all  the  primes  below  100,  and  for 
many  of  the  primes  in  the  other  centuries  up  to  900. 
After  which  he  directs  to  find  thc  logarithms  of  all 
numbers  compofed  of  thefe,  by  the  proper  addition  arid 
fubtracuon  of  their  logarithms,  namely,  in  hnd.ng  the 
logarithm  of  the  produa  of  two  numbers,  from  the 
fum  of  the  logarithms  of  the  two  factors  take  the  lo- 
garithm of  1,  the  remainder  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
produa.    In  this  way  he  ihows,  that  the  logarithms  of 
all  numbers  under  500  may  be  derived,  except  thofc 
of  thc  following  36  numbers,  namely  1 27, M9-  ,rt7.  '73> 
179,  all,  223,  251,  257,  263,  260,  271,  277,  281, 
283,  293,  337.  347.  349»  353»  359.  367.  373.  379. 
383.  389,  397»  4'J,»  4=9»  4'9>  4^'..43,»  433.  439. 
443,  449.    Alfo,  befides  the  compodte  numbers  be- 
tween 500  and  90c,  made  up  of  thc  produces  of  fome 
numbers  whofe  logarithms  have  been  before  determin- 
ed, there  will  be  59  primes  not  compofed  of  them } 
which  with  thc  36  above  mentioned  make  95  • 
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here  in  all  not  compofed  of  the  produces  of  any  before  Cooftruc- 
them,  and  thc  logarithms  of  which  he  directs  to  be  dc- 1^";^™, 
rived  in  this  manner  ;  namely,  by  confidering  the  dif-  ^ 
ferences  of  thc  logarithms  of  the  numbers  interfperfed 
among  them  1  then  by  that  method  by  which  were 
conltitutcd  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  the 
fmallefl  100  numbers  in  a  continued  ferici,  wc  arc  to 
proceed  here  in  the  difcontinucd  feries,  that  is,  by 
prop.  28th,  coroL  3d,  and  efpccially  by  the  appendix 
to  it,  if  it  lie  rightly  ufed,  from  whence  thofc  diffe- 
rences will  be  very  cafily  fupplied. 

§  3.  Mr  Briggt's  MettxJ. 

The  methods  principally  made  ufc  of  by  this  gentle- 
man were  published  in  Napier's  pofthumuus  work.  Ha- 
ving fuppofed  o  to  be  the  logarithm  of  1,  and  1  with 
any  number  of  ciphers  annexed,  fuppofc  10  to  be  thc 
logarithm  of  10,  this  number  is  to  be  divided  ten 
times  by  5,  which  in  a  logarithmic  number  is  equiva- 
lent to  thc  extraction  of  the  root  of  thc  fifth  power  ; 
by  which  means  he  obtains  thc  following  numbers, 
viz.  2  with  nine  ciphers  to  it  ;  4  with  eight  cipher:)  ; 
8  with  (even  ciphers;  16  with  fix  ciphers;  32  with 
five  ciphers;  64  with  four;  128000,  25600,  5120, 
and  1024.  Dividing  this  laft  logarithm  ten  times  by 
2,  wc  have  a  geometrical  feries  of  ten  numbers ;  the 
firft  of  which  is  512,  and  thc  laft  1.  Thus  20  loga- 
rithms are  obtained  :  but  the  labour  of  finding  the 
numbers  belonging  to  them  is  fo  exceflive,  that  it  is  fur- 
prifing  how  it  could  be  undergone  by  any  body.  Tsa. 
'  obtain  thofe  correfponding  to  the  firll  ten  logarithms, 
the  fifth  root  mull  be  extracted  ten  times,  and  the 
fquare  root  as  often,  to  obtain  thc  numbers  correfpond- 
ing to  the  others.  The  power  from  which  thefe  ex- 
tractions is  made,  mull  originally  be  I,  with  a  number 
of  ciphers  annexed.  Other  logarithms  might  be  form- 
ed from  thefe  by  adding  them,  and  multiplying  their 
correfponding  numbers  ;  but  as  this  method,  bclidcs 
its  exceflive  labour,  would  produce  only  an  untiioj>arti'<- 
mit  canon  like  that  of  Mr  Dodi'on  already  mentioned, 
other  more  cafy  and  proper  methods  were  thought  of. 

The  next  was  by  finding  continually  geometrical 
means,  tirll  between  10  and  I,  and  then  between  10 
and  that  mean,  and  fo  on,  taking  the  arithmetical 
means  between  their  correfponding  logarithms.  Thc 
operation  is  alfo  facilitated  by  various  properties  of 
numbers  and  their  logarithms,  as  that  the  products  and 
quotients  of  numbers  correfpond  to  the  fums  and  dif- 
ferences of  their  logarithms  ;  that  the  powers  and 
roots  of  numbers  anfwer  to  the  products  and  quotients 
of  the  logarithms  by  thc  index  of  the  power  or  root. 
Thus  having  the  logarithm  of  2,  wc  can  have  thofe  of 
4,  16,  256,  Sec.  by  multiplying  the  logarithms  by  2, 
and.fquaring  the  numbers  to  as  great  an  extent  in  that 
feries  as  we  pleafe.  If  we  have  alfo  that  of  3,  we  can 
not  onlv  have  thofe  of  9,  81,8561,  &c  but  of  6,  18. 
27,  and  all  pofliblc  produ&s  of  the  powers  of  2  and 
3  into  one  another,  or  into  the  numbers  tbemfebts. 
The  following  property  may  alfo  be  of  ufe,  viz.  that 
if  thc  logarithm*  of  any  two  numbers  are  gi\cn,  and 
each  number  be  raifed  to  the  power  denoted  by  the 
index  of  thc  other,  the  products  will  be  equal.  Thus, 
Log.     01      2     3     4     5  6 

Nat.  numb,    t     a     4     8    16    32  64 
Let  the  two  numbers  be  4  a°d  16 ',  it  is  plain,  that  if 
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OiOrnc  tve  raife  4  to  the  fourth  power  and  16  to  the  fquare, 
i.noat    ^  produdts  will  be  the  fame  \  for  16X16  =256,  and 
Lon»,,.hm*AXA=.i6.  |6X4=6+.  and64X4=256. 

Another  method  mentioned  by  Mr  Briggs  depend* 
upon  this  property,  that  the  logarithm  of  any  number 
in  this  feale  it  1  left  than  the  number  of  places  or  fi- 
gure* contained  in  that  power  of  that  number  whofe 
exponent  i»  the  logarithm  of  10,  at  lead  ai  to  integral 
numbers  ;  for  Mr  Briggs  has  mown  that  they  really 
differ  by  a  fraction.  To  this  Mr  Hutton  add*  the  fol- 
lowing ;  «*.  that  of  any  two  numbers,  at  the  greater  is 
to  the  left,  fo  i*  the  velocity  of  the  increment  or  decre- 
ment of  the  logarithms  at  the  greater  ;  "  that  it  (fays 
he),  in  our  modern  notation,  as  X.  Y  :  jr  ;  *  ;  where 
,v  and  y  arc  the  fluxions  of  X  and  Y. 

In  the  treatife  written  upon  the  con  (trillion  of  loga- 
rithms by  Mr  Briggt  himl'elf,  he  obferves,  that  they 
may  be  conftrueied  chiefly  by  the  two  method*  already 
mentioned,  concerning  which  he  prtmifes  fcvcral  lem- 
atata  concerning  the  powers  of  numbers  and  their  in- 
dicts, and  how  many  places  of  figure*  are  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  number*.  He  obferves,  that  thefe  products 
will  confift  of  as  many  figures  as  there  are  in  both  fac- 
tors, unlcfs  the  firft  figures  in  each  factor  be  expreffed 
in  one  figure  only,  which  lometimcs  happen*,  and  then 
there  will  commonly  be  one  figure  lefs  in  the  product 
than  in  the  two  factors.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  if  in 
any  (erics  of  geometrical*,  we  take  two  terms,  and  raifc 
one  to  the  power  denoted  by  the  index  of  the  other, 
or  any  number  raifed  to  the  power  denoted  by  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  other,  the  product  will  be  equal  to  this  latter 
number  raifed  to  the  power  denominated  by  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  former.  Hence,  if  one  of  the  numbers  be  10, 
whole  logarithm  is  t  with  any  number  of  cyphers,  then 
any  number  raifed  to  the  power  whofe  index  is  the  lo- 
garithm of  that  number,  that  is,  the  logarithm  of  any 
•umber  in  this  fcale  where  1  is  the  logarithm  of  10, 
is  the  index  of  that  power  of  ic,  which  is  equal  to  the 
given  number.  But  the  index  of  any  integral  power 
of  1  o  is  oik  krfs  than  the  number  of  places  of  figures 
it  contains.  Thus  the  fquare  of  to,  or  too,  contains 
three  places  of  figures,  which  it  more  by  one,  than  2 
the  index  of  the  power;  100c,  the  cube  of  10  con- 
tains four  places,  which  is  one  more  than  the  index,  3, 
•f  the  power.  Hence  as  the  number  of  places  of  the 
powers  of  10  are  always  exactly  one  more  than  the  in- 
dices of  thofc  power*,  it  follows  that  the  places  of  fi- 
gure* in  the  powers  of  any  other  number  which  is  no 
integral  power  of  1  *»,  will  not  always  be  exactly  one 
left  in  number  than  the  indices  of  the  powers.  Front 
thefe  two  properties  is  deduced  the  following  rule  for 
finding  the  logarithms  of  many  prime  numbers. 

Find  the  10th,  tooth,  loooth,  or  any  other  power 
of  a  Dumber,  fuppofc  2,  with  the  number  of  puces  of 
figures  in  it,  then  that  number  of  figures  fhall  always 
exceed  the  logarithm  of  a,  although  the  excels  will  be 
coaftantly  leu  than  1  ;  whence  by  proceeding  to  very 
high  powers  we  will  at  aft  be  able  to  obtain  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  number  to  great  cxactneu. 

Thus,  the  logarithm  of  2,  found  by  other  methods, 
13  known  to  be  50102099566389,  tec  The  tenth 
power  of  2  is  1024  ;  which  containing  four  places  of 
figures,  gives  4  for  the  logatithm  of  2 r which  exceeds 
k,  though  not  quite  by  1-  The  23th  power  of  2, 
of.  the  itth  power  multiplied  into  itfclf,  by 
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its  number  of  places  ought  to  give  the  logarithm  of  41  Conftruc 
and  according  to  the  rule  already  laid  down,  fhould  tioo  ol 
contain  eight  placet  of  figures  :  but  by  reafon  of  the  'H**'1"""' 
cipher  which  (lands  in  the  fecond  place,  it  is  cafy  to 
fee  that  it  mull  contain  only  (even  ;  which  therefore 
gives  feven  for  the  logarithm  of  four.  The  logarithm 
of  16  ti  then  cxpreffeil  by  the  number  of  place*  of  fi- 
gures in  the  product  of  the  20th  power  ot  2  into  it- 
fclf ;  and  is  therefore  denominated  by  1 3.  That  of 
256  is  denoted  by  the  Soth  power  of  2,  containing  25 
place*  of  figures.  The  logarithm  of  2,  therefore,  having 
been  already  exprrfl'cd  by  the  icth  power  of  2,  will  be 
again  cxpreffed  by  the  loeth  power.  Adding,  there- 
fore, the  number  of  places  contained  inthcSath  power, 
w*.  25  to  7,  the  number  of  places  contained  in  the  21th, 
wc  have  32  for  the  next  cxprcflion  of  that  logarithm. 
On  account  of  the  cipher  which  ftaiul*  in  the  fecond 
place  of  one  of  the  factors,  however,  we  mull  deduct 
one  from  the  number ;  and  thus  we  have  3  •  for  the 
logarithm  of  2,  which  i*  a  considerable  approximation. 
Proceeding  io  thi*  manner,  at  the  icocth  power  of  2, 
we  have  3^2  for  the  logarithm  of  2  ;  at  the  10.ccc.th 
power  we  have  3011  j  atthe  1 00,000th  power,  30103; 
at  the  1,000,000th,  wc  have  301030;  and  at  tUt 
1 0,000,000th  power,  we  obtain  35103CJJ  ;  which  it 
as  exact  as  is  commonly  exprcfl'rd  in  the  table*  of  lo- 
garithms ;  but  by  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  we 
may  liave  it  to  any  degree  of  exactnef*  wc  pleafe.  Thus, 
at  the  ioe,ooo,oocth  power,  wc  have  30103000  5  and 
at  the  1 ,000,000,000th,  the  logarithm  is  301029996, 
true  to  eight  place*  of  figures. 

The  only  difficulty  in  this  method  is  to  find  the 
number  of  places  of  figures  in  the  different  powers 
without  multiplying  them  ;  but  this  may  be  determi- 
ned by  only  multiplying  the  firft  five  ;  or  even  the  firft 
three  of  the  products  will  be  fufiicient  to  determine 
this;  and  the  logarithms  may  thus  be  found  with 
very  great  facility. 

When  the  logarithms  however,  are  required  to  a 
very  great  degree  of  exadnefs,  our  author  think*  that 
the  method  of  mean  proportional*  is  molt  eligible. 
This  con  fills  in  finding  a  great  number  of  mean  pro- 
portional* betwixt  1  and  the  number  propofed  ;  that 
it,  firft  extracting  the  fquare  root  of  the  number  it- 
felf,  then  extracting  the  root  of  that  root,  &c.  until 
the  laft  root  (hall  exceed  1  only  by  a  very  fmalr  de- 
cimal. Finding  then  the  logarithm  of  this  number 
by  methods  hereafter  to  be  defcribed,  he  multiplies 
it  by  the  index  of  the  power  of  «,  denoted  by  the 
number  of  extractions  of  the  fquare  root ;  and  the  re- 
fult  is  the  required  logarithm  of  the  given  number. 
In  this  method,  the  number  of  decimal  places  contain- 
ed in  the  laft  root  ought  to  be  double  the  number  of 
true  places  required  in  the  logarithm  it  (elf,  and  the 
firft  half  of  them  ought  to  be  cyphers ;  the  integer  be- 
ing 1.  To  find  out  the  fiift  Gnall  number  and  its  lo- 
garithm, our  author  begins  with  10  and  its  logarithm 
1  ;  continually  extracting  the  root  of  the  former,  and 
bifecting  the  Jattcr,  till  he  comes  to  the  54th  root, 
and  then  finds,  that  at  the  53d  and  54th  roots  both 
natural  numbers  and  logarithms  bear  the  fame  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  viz.  that  of  a  to  1.  Thus, 
Numbers. 
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If  now  by  continual  extraction  and  Infection  we  find 
any  other  Dnall  number,  it  will  then  be,  as  12781, 
&c.  is  to  5551,  Ate.  fo  is  that  other  fmaU  decimal  to 
the  corrrfpondent  lignificant  figures  of  its  logarithm. 
To  avoid,  however,  the  excessive  labour  of  fnch  long 
multiplications  and  divisions,  he  reduce*  this  ratio  to 
another,  the  antecedent  of  which  is  1.  Thus,  as 
1 178 1,  &c.  is  to  5551,  fltc.  fo  is  1  with  as  many  ci- 
phers annexed  as  precede  the  logarithms  above  men- 
tioned,  x'u.  t  5,  with  another  unit  annexed  to  a  4th 
number,  which  will  be  the  fignincant  figures  of  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  third  term.  The  proportions  then  will  be 

this  lad  number,  with  17  ciphers  prefixed,  being  the  lo- 
garithm of  the  one  immediately  preceding  it.  Having 
therefore  found  by  continual  extraction  any  fuch  fmafi 
decimal  as  the  above,  multiply  it  by  4342,  tec.  and 
the  product  will  be  the  corrcfponding  logarithm  of 
the  laft  root. 

Still,  as  the  labour  of  fo  many  extractions  muft  be 
intolerably  tedious,  it  became  neceffary  to  fall  upon 
fomc  contrivances  to  fhortcn  fuch  operations  ;  and  of 
thefe  the  following  is  an  example. 

Let  the  number  of  which  we  ferlt  the  logarithm 
be  involved  to  fuch  an  height  that  the  index  of  the 
power  may  be  one,  with  either  one  or  more  ciphers 
next  to  it.  Divide  this  power  then  by  t  with  as  many 
ciphers  annexed  as  the  power  has  fignificant  figures 
after  the  firft ;  or,  fuppotmg  all  the  figures  after  the 
firft  to  he  decimal*,  the  roots  are  extracted  continually 
from  this  power,  till  the  decimal  becomes  fuhScientiy 
fmall,  as  when  the  firft  1 5  places  are  cipher*  t  then, 
multiplying  the  decimal  by  43420,  &c.  we  have  the 
logarithm  of  this  laft  root ;  which  logarithm,  multiplied 
by  the  like  power  of  the  number  2,  gives  the  logi- 
rithm  of  the  firft  number  of  which  the  extraction  was 
begun.  To  this  logarithm  if  we  prefix  1,  2,  3,  &c. 
according  as  this  number  was  found  by  dividing  the 
power  by  10,  100,  1000,  Stc.  and  lallly,  dividing  the 
rcfult  by  the  index  of  that  power,  the  quotient  will 
be  the  required  logarithm  of  the  given  prime  num- 
ber. 

Thus  to  find  by  this  method  the  logarithm  of  2. 
Raifc  it  firft  to  die  10th  power,  which  is  IC24 ;  then 
cutting  off  for  decimals  the  laft  three  figures,  we  con- 
tinually extract  the  {quart  root  from  1,024  forty-feven 
times,  which  gives 

1. 00000,00000,00000, 1 68 e  1,60570,53949,77  ;  the 
decimal  part  of  which  multiplied  by  43429,  &c.  gives 
0.00000,00000,00000,07318,55936,90623,9368  for 
its  logarithm,  which  being  continually  doubled  47 
times,  or  multiplied  at  once  by  the  47th  power  of  2, 
viz.  140737488355328,  gives  for  the  logarithm  of  the 
number  1  o  2  40.0 1 029 ,99  566,398 1 1 ,95  2  65, 2  7  744,t  rue 
to  17  or  18  places  of  decimals;  then  prefixing  to  thii 
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number  3,  becaufethe  divifion  was  made  by  1000  (for  Cbnftnie- 
cutting  off  the  three  places  of  decimals  is  the  fame  as  j*^™0' 
dividing  by  jooo),  we  have  for  the  logarithm  of  1024,  lj**"x 
3.010299566,  Sec.  aa  above.    Lailly,  dividing  by  10, 
becaufe  1024  is  the  icth  power  of  2,  we  have  the  lo- 
garithm of  2  itfelf ;  viz.  0.30 1 02,  flee 

The  involving  of  any  numher  to  a  very  high  power 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  fuch  difficulty  as  might 
at  firft  fight  be  imagined.  A  number  multiplied  by 
itfelf  produces  the  /quart ;  the  fquare  multiplied  by  it- 
felf produces  the  U'ptaJrait ;  the  biquadratc  multiplied 
by  itfelf  gives  the  eighth  power,  and  the  eighth 
power  multiplied  by  the  fquare  produces  the  tenth. 
The  tenth  power  multiplied  by  itfelf  gives  the  2c*h, 
and  the  20th  multiplied  by  itfelf  the  40th.  The 
eighth  power  divided  by  the  original  number  givea 
the  feventh  5  and  the  40th  power  multiplied  by  the 
feventh  gives  the  47th  power  required. 

The  dijeretuial  method  of  eonftruAing  logarithms 
was  likewife  invented  by  our  author,  and  greatly 
fhorten*  the  labour  of  finding  the  mean  proportionals. 
Mr  Briggs,  in  the  courfc  of  his  calculations,  had  ob- 
ferved,  that  thefe  proportionals,  found  by  continual 
extraction  of  roots,  gradually  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  halves  oT  the  preceding  root ;  and  that 
as  many  figniricant  figures  as  there  arc  cyphers  before 
them,  agree  exa&ly  in  this  proportion.  Subtracting 
therefore  each  of  thefe  decimal  parts,  which  he  called 
A,  or  the  firft  differences,  from  half  the  next  preced- 
ing one,  and  by  comparing  together  the  remainders 
or  feiond  differences,  called  B,  be  found  that  the  fuc- 
ceeding  wore  always  nearly  equal  to  J  of  the  next  pte- 
cediug  ones  s  then  taking  the  difference  between  each 
fecond  difference  and  i  of  the  preceding  one,  he  found 
that  thrfe  third  differences,  called  C,  were  nearly  in  the 
continual  ratio  of  8  to  1  ;  again  taking  the  difference 
between  each  C  and  ^  of  the  next  preceding,  he  found 
that  thefe  fourth  differences,  called  D,  were  nearly  in 
the  continual  ratio  of  16  to  1  ;  and  fo  on,  the  5th  ( £ ), 
6th  (I"'),  &c.  differences,  being  nearly  in  the  conti- 
nual ratio  of  32  to  1,  of  64  to  1,  &c. :  thefc  plain 
ohfervations  btiiig  nude,  xWy  very  naturally  and 
cJrarl)  fuggriled  to  him  the  notion  and  method ot  con- 
ilructi.ig  a'l  the  remaining  numbers  from  the  diffc- 
renews  of  a  few  of  the  lint,  found  by  extracting  the 
roots  in  the  ufual  way.  This  will  evidently  appear 
from  the  annexed  fpecimen  *»f  a  few  of  the  mil  num- 
bers in  the  lalt  example  for  finding  the  logarithm  of  6  v 
where  after  the  9th  number  the  reft  arc  fuppofed  to- 
be  conftruftcd  from  the  preceding  differences  of  each, 
as  hire  fhown  in  the  10th  and  nth.  And  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  proceeding,  the  trouble  will  become  al- 
ways lefs  and  lefs  ;  the  differences  gradually  vaiiifhing, 
till  at  laft  only  the  firft  differences  remain.  And  Out 
generally  each  lefs-  difference  is  fhortcr  than  the  next 
greater,  by  as  many  places  as  there  are  cyphers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decimal  in  the  number  to  be  geacra- 
froaa  the  differences. 
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1,00776,96 

1,00387,72833,36962,45663,84655,1 
1,00193,67661,36946,61675,87022,9 
1,00096,79146,39099,01728,89072,0 
1,00048,38402,68846,62985,49253,5 


1,00024,18908,78824,68563,80872,7 
24,19201,34423,31492,746:6,7 
 292,55598,62928,93754,0 
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1 ,0001 2,2938 1 ,26397,1 3459,439 1  y,4 

1 4,09454,394 12,34281 ,90436,3 

73,13015,20822,46516,9 
73,13899,65732,23438,5 

 884.44909,769:1, c_ 

1 ,00006,0467  2,3  505  5,30968,0 1 600,5 
6,34690,63 1 98,567  29,7 1 959,7 
18,28143,25761,70359,2 
18,28253,80205,61629,2 

110,55613,7211 5,2 

 11 69,80845,2 

1,00003,02331,60505,65775,96479,4" 
3.02336,17527,65484,00800,2 
4,57021,99708,34320,8 
4,57035,81440,42589,8 
*  13,81732,38269,0 
13,81805,48908,5 
73,10639,7 
73,11302,8 
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_D 
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B 
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1 1 


1 ,00001 ,5 1 164,65999,0567  :,9504M 
1,51165,80252,8:887,98239,7 

I.I4253«77215»^3'9^9 
Hitherto  the  1,14255,49927,01080,2 
fmallcr  differences  1,727 1 1,97889,3 
are  found  by  fub-  1,7:716,54783,6 
trading  the  larger  from  4,56894,3 
the  parts  of  the  like  pre-  4,56915,0 
ceding  ones.  20,7 

Here  the  greater  differences  65 
remain  after  fubtiacling  28555,89 
the  fmallcr  from  the  parts  28555,24 
of  the  difference  of  21588,90736,16 
the  next  preceding  21588,71180,92 
number.  28563,443:3,75797,7  2 

28563,22715,04616,80 
75582,32999,52836,47524,40 
1 ,0000:,  7558  2,04436,30 1 21,4:^07,63 
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1784,70 
1784,68 
2698,5b897,'>2 
269S571 12,94 
7143,80678, 76i54,'io 
7140,77980,19041,26 
37791,02218,15060,71453,80 
1,00000,37793.95077,37080,52412,54 
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tlOH  of 

L  g».-ithmt 


He  then  concludes  this  chapter  with  an  ingeni- 
ous, but  not  obvious,  method  of  finding  the  diffe- 
rences B,  C,  D,  E,  &e.  belonging  to  any  number,  as 
fuppofe  the  9th,  from  that  number  itfelf,  independent 
of  any  of  the  preceding  8th,  7th,  6th,  5th,  &c. ; 


and  it  is  this  :  Raife  the  decimal  A  to  the  2d,  3d, 
4th,  5th,  ice.  powers  ;  then  will  the  2d  (B),  3d 
(C),  4th  (D),  &c.  differences  be  as  here  below, 
viz. 


B  =|A\ 

C=  .4A»-KA*, 

d=-  .     .ja<+;A'+tva«+     ;a'+  ^a», 

Err.    .  .     i|A'+  7A«+  io^A'-f.     ii,VTA«+       "JlA»  + 

F=.    .          .        .    13tVA4+    °*'{A'  +    296»:A«  +    834,VSA»  + 

G=  !22TVA'  +  i5iOTVrA,  +  ti475iVtA»-r- 

H=   .       i937iViA»+47iyfrVTA9  + 


I  —  .    .  •        •  • 

K.  —  ■    ■         -%         .  ■  • 

&c. 

Thus  in  tlwt  9th  number  of  the  foregoing  example, 
omitting  the  ciphers  at  the  beginning  of  the  decimals, 
we  have 

A    =  1,51164,65999,05672,95048,8 
A1  S    -  2,28507,54430,06381,6726 
A'  =     -     -    -  3,45422,65239,48546,2 
A*  =                      -  5,22156,97802,288 
A'  =  7,89316,8205 


!953fUA'»,  &c. 
68372T'?VA'°,  &c. 
?c6fi45'tJ.!A,°,  &c. 


C4001AVA*  +  jjjMSt I H ;  A»  °,&c. 

28o5527A",&c. 


ajA' 
7A* 


20,7 1 9  J  7 


Atf  =  

&c. 

Cotiftqoently 
Ai,=i,J4253,772i5,o3i9;,8363 

iA' 

'A* 
iA'+iA* 


11,93168,1 


=  B 


,A« 


1,72711,32619,74273 
65269,62225 

1,72711,9-889,36498 

|A*  4.5«»7.35577 


-    6,9065*  . 
»  -    -  -  5 
4,568941*6*34     =  D 


jJA'4-:A*    -    -    -    20,72040  =E 
which  agiee  with  the  like  differences  in  the  foregoing 
fpecirncn. 

§  4,  Of  Curves  rtlottd  to  Logtrithmt. 
Seviral  other  ingenious  methods  and  improve- 
ments arc  laid  down  by  our  author  in  his  tteatife  upon 
this  fubjeft ;  but  as  all  thefe  wrre  attended  with 
great  labour,  mathematicians  Hill  continued  their  efforts 
to  facilitate  the  work  ;  and  it  \v;,s  foon  perceived  that 
fomc  curves  had  properties  analogous  to  logarithms. 
Edmund  Guntcr,  it  lias  been  faid,  firil  gave  the  idea 
of  a  cunt,  whofe  abfeiffes  are  in  arithmetical  progrcf- 
lion,  while  the  correfponding  ordinates  are  in  geo- 
metrical progreflion,  or  whofe  abfeiffes  arc  the  loga- 
rithms of  their  ordinates  ;  but  it  is  not  noticed  in  any 
pait  of  bit  writings.   Tlie  kmc  curve  was 
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0*ftnc-  conGdcred  by  others,  and  named  the  logarithmic  or  /o- 
tioo  of  ^gtfiic  curve  by  Huygent  in  his  Diffrrfatnde  Cau/a  Gra- 
"'.  vitaiit,  where  he.enumerates  all  the  principal  properties 
*  of  this  curve,  (ho wing  its  analogy  to  logarithms.  Many 
other  learned  men  have  alfo  treated  of  its  properties ; 
particularly  Lc  Seur  and  Jacquier  in  their  comment 
ou  Newton's  Principia ;  Dr  John  Kicll  in  the  elegant 
little  tract  on  logarithms  fubjoined  to  his  edition  of 
Euclid's  Elements ;  and  Francis  Mafercs,  Efq;  curfi- 
tor  baron  of  the  exchequer,  in  his  ingenious  treatife 
on  Trigonometry;  in  which  books  the  doctrine  of  lo- 
garithms is  copioufly  and  learnedly  treated,  and  their 
analogy  to  the  logarithmic  curve,  &c.  fully  difplayed. 
It  is  indeed  rather  extraordinary  that  this  curve  was 
not  fooner  announced  to  the  public ;  fince  it  remits 
immediately  from  Baron  Napier's  manner  of  concci- 
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ing  between  the  curve  and  one  afymptote,  when  tbey  Conftruc- 
are  bounded  by  ordinates  parallel  to  the  other  afymp-  l,^."  °IBi 
tote,  are  analogous  to  the  logarithms  of  their  abfdffei , 
or  parts  of  the  afymptote.  And  fo  alfo  arc  the  hy- 
perholic  fectors  ;  any  fector  bounded  by  an  arc  of  the 
hyperbola  and  two  radii  being  equal  to  the  quadrilate- 
ral fpacc  bounded  by  the  fame  arc,  the  two  ordinates 
to  either  afymptote  from  the  extremities  of  the  arc  and 
the  part  of  the  afymptote  intercepted  between  them. 
And  although  Napier's  logarithms  are  commonly  faiil^ 
to  be  the  fame  as  hyperbolic  logarithms,  it  is  not  to 
be  underftood  that  hyperbolas  exhibit  Napier's  loga- 
rithms only,  but  indeed  all  other  poffible  fyftcms  of  lo- 
garithms whatever.  For,  like  as  the  right-angled  hy- 
perbola, the  ftde  of  whofe  fquare  inferibed  at  the  ver- 
tex is  i,  gives  us  Napier's  logarithms;  fo  any  other 


vfng  the  generation  of  logarithms,  by  only  fuppofing  fyilcm  of  logarithms  is  exprefled  by  the  hyperbola 
the  lines  which  reprefent  the  natural  numbers  to  be    whofe  afymptotcs  form  a  certain  oblique  angle,  the 

fide  of  the  rhombus  inferibed  at  the  vertex  of  the  hy- 
perbola in  this  cafe  alfo  being  ft  ill  i,  the  fame  as  the 
fide  of  tlte  fquare  in  the  right-angled  hyperbola.  But 
the  areas  of  the  fquare  and  rhombus,  and  consequent- 
ly the  logarithms  of  any  one  and  the  lame  number  or 
ratio,  will  differ  according  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of 
the  afymptotcs.  And  the  area  of  the  fquare  or  rhom- 
bus, or  any  inferibed  parallelogram,  is  alfo  the  fame 


placed  at  right  angles  to  that  upon  which  the  loga- 
rithms arc  taken.    Tliis  curve  greatly  facilitates  the 
conception  of  logarithms  to  the  imagination,  and  af- 
fords an  almoil  intuitive  proof  of  the  very  important 
property  of  their  fluxions,  or  very  fmall  increments, 
that  the  fluxion  of  the  number  is  to  the  fluxion  of 
the  logarithm,  as  the  number  is  to  the  fubtangeut ;  as 
alfo  or  this  property,  that,  if  three  numbers  be  taken 
very  nearly  equal,  fo  that  their  ratios  to  each  other  may 
differ  but  a  little  from  a  ratio  of  equality;  as  for  example, 
the  3  numbers  io,oco,ooo,  io,ooo,coi,  te.ooo.ooa, 
their  differences  will  be  very  nearly  proportional  to  the 
logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  thofe  numbers  to  each  other : 
all  which  follows  from  the  logarithmic  arcs  being  very 
little  different  from  their  chords,  when  they  are  taken 
Tcry  fmall.    And  the  con  dan  t  fubtangent  of  this  curve 
is  what  was  afterwards  by  Cotes  called  the  modulus  of 
the  fyftem  of  logarithms  :  and  fince,  by  the  former  of 
the  two  properties  above  mentioned,  this  fubtangent  is 
a  fourth  proportional  to  the  fluxion  of  the  number,  the 
fluxion  of  the  logarithm,  and  the  number,  this  pro- 
perty afforded  occafion  to  Mr  Baron  Mafcres  to  give 
the  following  definition  of  the  modulus,  which  is  the 
fame  in  effect  as  Cotea's,  but  more  clearly  exprefled  • 
namely,  that  it  is  the  limit  of  the  magnitude  of  a  fourth 
proportional  to  thefc  three  quantities,  *rs.  the  diffe- 
rence of  any  two  natural  numbers  that  are  very  nearly 
equal  to  each  other,  tidier  of  the?  laid  numbers  and 
the  logarithm  or  mcafure  of  the  ratio  they  have  to 
each  other.     Or  we  may  define  the  rng^/ui  to  be  the 
natural  number  at  that  part  of  the  fyftem  of  logarithms, 
where  the  fluxion  of  the  number  is  equal  to  the  fluxion 
of  the  logarithm,  or  where  the  numbers  ai;.i  logarithms 
have  equal  differences.    And  hence  it  folhms,  that 
the  logarithm*  of  cqnal  numbers  or  of  equal  ratios,  in 
different  fyftems,  are  to  one  another  as  the  mnduli  of 
thofe  fyuVms.    Moreover,  the  ratio  whofe  incafure  or 
logarithm  is  equal  to  tlie  r«,'Wv.',  ami  thence  by  Cotes 
called  the  rattu  m',  Iu/<irii,  ih  hy  cukuS.it  ion  found  to  be 
the  ratio  of  2-7 i826i82H^ry,  &c.  m  i,  or  of  1  to 
•367879441171,  &.c:  the  calculation  of  winch  num- 
ber may  be  feen  at  fuil  V.-^th  in  Mr  Bi.ion  Maftres's 
treatife  on  the  Principles  of  iLiie-aonaitie<,  p.  2  74  and 

The  hyperbolic  curve  alfo  afforded  another  fource 
for,  developing  and  illullrating  the  properties  and  con- 
ftruaioa  of  logarithms.    For  the  hyperbolic  areas  ly- 


thing  as  what  was  by  Cotes  called  the  modulus  qf  the 
hfttm  of  hgarUbmj  ;  which  modulus  will  therefore  be 
exprefled  by  the  numerical  roeafure  of  the  fine  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  afymptotes,  to  the  radius  1 ;  as 
that  is  the  fame  with  the  number  exprefling  the  area 
of  the  faid  fquare  or  rhombus,  the  fide  being  1 :  which 
is  anotlter  definition  of  the  modulus  to  be  added  to> 
thofe  we  before  remarked  above  in  treating  of  the  lo- 
garithmic curve.  And  the  evident  reafon  of  this  is 
tliat  in  the  beginning  of  the  generation  of  thefc  arens 
from  the  vertex  of  the  hyperbola,  the  nalcent  incre- 
ment of  the  abfcLTe  drawn  into  the  altitude  i,  is  to 
the  increment  of  the  area,  as  radius  is  to  the  fine  of 
the  angle  of  the  ordinate  and  abfeifle,  or  of  the  afymp- 
totes; and  at  the  beginning  of  the  logarithms,  the 
nafcent  increment  of  the  natural  numbers  is  to  the  in- 
crement of  the  logarithms  as  1  is  to  the  modulus  of 
the  fyftem.  Hence  we  ealily  difcover,  that  the  angle 
formed  by  the  afymptotes  of  the  hyperbola,  exhibiting 
Briggi's  Syllcmof  Logarithms,  will  be  25  44'  25 r  j 
this  being  the  angle  whofe  hue  is  0*4342944819,  <xc. 
the  modulus  of  this  fyftem. 

Or  indeed  any  one  hyperbola,  as  has  been  remarked 
by  Mr  Baron  Muferes,  will  exprcis  all  pofiible  fy items 
of  logarithms  whatever;  namely,  if  the  fquare  Or 
rhombus  iuferibed  at  the  vertex,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  any  parallelogram  inferibed  between  the  afymp- 
totcj  and  the  curve  at  any  other  point,  be  expounded 
by  the  modulus  of  the  fyftem  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame, 
by  expounding  the  area,  intercepted  between  two  or- 
dinates which  are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  10  to 
1,  by  the  logarithm  of  that  ratio  in  the  propofed  fy- 
ftem. 

A*  to  the  firft  remark;  on  tlie  analogy  between  lo- 
garithms and  the  hyperbolic  fpaces  ;  it  having  been 
Mown  by  Gregory  £>t  Vincent,  in  his  Shjadritfura  Cir- 
cuh  el  Hreiioitum  Com,  published  at  Antwerp  in  1647, 
that  if  one  afymptote  be  divided  into  parts  In  geome- 
trical progrcflion,  and  from  tlie  points  of  divilion,  or- 
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•  d  irate*  be  drawn  p**.»IM  to  tie  other  tfyrnptote,  they 
will  divide  the  fpace  between  the  ifympcote  and  curve 
into  equal  portion*  j  from  Iscnce  it  was  ihowa  by  Mer- 
fennus,  that,  by  taking  the  continual  fums  of  thofe 
part*,  there  would  be  obtained  areas  in  arithmetical 
progrcflion,  adapted  to  abfeiffes  in.  geometrical  pro. 
grefEon,  and  which  therefore  were  analogous  to  a  fy- 
flcm  of  logarithms.  And  the  fame  analogy  was  re. 
marked  and  illuftratcd  foon  after  by  Huy^ens  and 
many  others,  who  (how  how  to  fquare  the  hyperbolic 
fpacea  by  means  of  the  logarithms.  There  arc  like 
wife  many  other  geometrical  figures  whioh  hare  pro- 
perties analogous  to  logarithms;  fuch  as  the 
angular  fpiral,  the  figures  of  the  tangents  and  I 
Ac. 

$  y.  Mtrcator>}  Mtthoi. 

This  is  purely  arithmetical,  and  is  founded  upon 
the  idea  of  logarithms  already  mentioned  ;  via.  that 
they  are  the  meafures  of  ratios,  and  cxpreft  the  num- 
ber of  ratnmeuJ*  contained  in  any  ratio  into  which  it 
nuty  be  divided.  Having  fhown  then  that  thefe  lo- 
garithmi,  or  numbers  d[  lmall  ratios,  or  meafures  of 
ratios,  may  be  all  properly  reprefented  by  numbers ; 
and  that  of  I,  or  the  ratio  of  equality,  the  logarithm 
or  meafure  being  always  o,  the  logarithm  of  to*  or 
the  meafure  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  t,  is  moft  conveni- 
ently reprefented  by  t  with  any  number  of  ciphers ; 
he  then  proceeds  to  fhow  bow  the  meafures  of  all  other 
ratios  may  be  foaad  from  this  laft  fuppofition.  And 
he  explains  the  principles  by  the  two  following  ex- 
amples. 

Firft,  to  find  the  logarithm  of  too-y,  or  to  find 
i any  rothmcuU  are  contained  in  the  ratio  of  tooy 
to  I ,  the  number  of  rommr«7«  in  the  decuple  ratio,  or 
ratio  of  to  to  i,  being  10,000,000. 

The  given  ratio  ioo*y  to  1  he  firft  divides  into  its 
parts;  namely,  100*5  to  IOO>  100  t0  lo»  *IM-  10  to  1; 
the  laft  two  of  which  being  decuples,  it  follows  that 
the  chara&eriftic  will  be  a,  and  it  only  remains  to  find 
bow  many  parts  of  the  mtxt  decuple  belong  to  the 
firft  ratio  of  100*5  to  lo0*  Now  if  each  term  of  this 
ratio  be  multiplied  by  itfclf,  the  products  will  be  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  firft  terms,  or  this  laft  ratio  will 
contain  a  double  number  of  parts ;  and  if  thefe  be  multi- 
plied by  the  firft  terms  again,  the  ratio  of  the  laft 
produces  will  contain  three  times  the  number  of  parts, 
and  fo  on ;  the  number  of  times  of  the  firft  parts  con- 
tained in  the  ratio  of  any  like  powers  of  the  firft  terms, 
being  always  denoted  by  tbt  exponent  of  the  power. 
If  therefore  the  firft  terms  100*5  ajac*  100  conti- 
nually multiplied  till  the  fame  powers  of  them  hare  to 
each  other  a  ratio  whofc  meafure  is  known ;  as  fuppofe 
the  decuple  ratio  10  to  1,  whofe  meafure  is  tcsooo,ooo: 
then  the  exponent  of  that  power  fhowa  what  multiple 
this  meafure  10,000,000  of  the  decuple  ratio  is  of  the 
required  meafure  of  the  firft  ratio  100*5  10  100  '  and 
confequently  dividing  10,000,00)0  by  that  exponent, 
the  quotient  is  the  meafure  of  the  ratio  100*5  to  to* 
fought.  The  operation  for  finding  this  he  lets  down 
as  here  follows  5  where  the  feveral  multiplications  are 
all  performed  in  the  contracted  way  by  inverting  the 
figures  of  the  multiplier,  and  retaining  only  the  firft 
uumber  of  decimal*  in  each  product. 
IP184. 


100*5000 
coot 


 £°«5 

1010025 

j  2  OO 1 01 

1010025 
xoioo 

20 

 L 

1030150 
0510201 
1020150 
2040J 

102 

 5J_ 

1040706 

6070401 

1083068" 
8603801 

»' 73035 
53<>37- » 
137601 1 
1 106731 
■"893406" 
604398' 
35««85 
5*94*53 
128521 16 


Pot»tr. 
I 
I 


2 
1 


sca.  u. 

Cetftrue- 
tion  of 
Logirith*** 


4 

4 


S 
8 
16 
16 

3* 
32 

64 
64 

128 
128 
256 
256 
512 


This  power  being  greater  than  the  decuple  of  the 
like  power  of  10c,  whi<-h  muft  always  be  1  with  ci- 
phers, rcfume  therefore  the  256th  power,  and  multiply 
it  not  by  itfclf  but  by  the  next  before  it,  viz.  by  the 


128th,  thus, 

3584985 
6043981 

6787831 
i 106731 


Power. 
'5l 

128 

384 
64 

448 

3* 
480 


934,130      -  - 
_5j£37_LL 

10956299      -  - 
This  power  again  exceeding  the  fame  power  of  100 
more  than  10  times,he  therefore  draws  the  fame  448  th 
not  into  the  »2d  but  the  next  preceding,  thus, 

Power. 

9340130       ---  448 
8603801       -  16 
10115994      ...  464 
This  being  a^uin  too  much,  inftead  of  the  1 6th 
draw  it  into  the  8th  or  next  preceding,  thus, 


9340130 

6^70401^ 

9720329 

0510201 
9916193" 
5200101 
10015603 


448 

8 

456 
4 

460 
2 

4*» 
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Which  power  again  exceed*  the  limit:  therefore 
■  the  460th  into  the  ill,  thua,  Power. 
9916193       ...  460 
5001      ...  1 
9965774      .      -      -  461 
Since  therefore  the  46 id  power  of  100*5  ts  greater, 
and  the  461ft  power  is  left,  than  the  decuple  of  the 
fame  power  of  100;  he  find*  that  thc/atio  of  100*5  to 
too  is  contained  in  the  decuple  more  than  461  times, 
hut  lefs  than  462  times.  Again, 

C460)         r  991 6193  )  and  the  differences 

tt,c/462  -    w    fi 0015603)498 29}  equal* 
therefore  the  proportional  part  which  the  exact  power, 
or  jooooocc,  exceeds  the  next  lefs  9965774,  will  be 
eafily  and  accurately  found  by  the  Golden  Rule,  thus: 
The  iuit  power       -       -  loorocco 
and  the  next  lefs       -       -       99^5 774 

the  difference  -  -  34226;  then, 
A*  49B29  the  dif.  txtween  the  next  lefs  and  greater, 
:To  34-26  the  dif.  between  the  next  h  i-  and  juft, 
::  So  is  1:000:  to  6868,  the  decimal  parts;  and  there- 
fore the  ratio  of  100*5  to  I2C*  '*  46 1  *6S68  times  con- 
tained in  the  decuple  or  ratio  of  10  to  1.  Dividing 
now  1,0000000,  the  meafurc  of  the  decuple  ratk>,  by 
461.686K,  the  quotient  00216597  is  the  meafure  of 
the  ratio  of  100*5  to  100;  which  being  added  to  2, 
the  meafure  of  IOO  to  I,  the  fum  2,002*6597  is  the 
meafurc  of  the  ratio  of  100*5  10  ■> that  ,s» the  ,06*  of 
1:0*5  is  2,00216597. 

In  the  fame  manner  he  next  inveftigates  the  log.  of 
99*5,  and  finds  ittobc  1,99782307. 

A  few  obfervations  are  then  added,  calculated  to 
generalize  the  consideration  of  ratios,  their  magnitude 
sind  affections.  It  is  here  remarked,  that  he  confiders 
the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  between  two  quantities  as 
the  fame,  whether  the  antecedent  be  the  greater  or 
tiie  lef*  of  the  two  terms;  fo  the  magnitude  of  the  ra- 
tio of  8  to  5. is  the  fame  as  of  5  to  8  ;  that  is,  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  cither  to  the  other  i*  meant 
;he  number  of  rnfiunculs  between  them,  which  will  evi- 
dently be  the  fame  whether  the  greater  or  lefs  term  be 
the  antecedent.  And  he  farther  remarks,  that  of  dif- 
ferent ratios,  when  we  divide  the  greater  term  of  cadi 
ratio  by  the  lefs,  that  ratio  is  of  the  greater  mafs  or 
magnitude  which  produces  the  greater  quotient,  rt  viec 
vtrfa;  although  thofe  quotients  are  not  proportional 
to  the  maffes  or  magnitudes  of  die  ratios.  But  when 
he  confiders  the  ratio  of  a  greater  term  to  a  lefs,  or  of 
a  lefs  to  a  greater,  that  is  to  fay,  the  ratio  of  greater 
or  lefs  inequality,  as  abstracted  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  ratio,  be  diilinguiihes  it  by  the  word  afrtiion,  as 
rrtich  --r,  to  fay  greater  or  lef*  affection,  fon.cthing  in 
Jhc  manner  of  poiiiive  ami  negative  quantities,  or  liich 

us  are  affected  with  the  iigns  4-  and  —  The 

remainder  of  this  work  he  delivers  in  fevtral  propoG- 
iions,  as  follows: 

Prep.  I.  In  fubtractiim  from  each  other  two  quan- 
tities of  the  fame  affection,  to  wit,  both  pofnive,  or 
both  negative  ;  if  the  remainder  be  of  the  fame  affec- 
tion with  the  two  given,  then  is  the  quantity  fubtrac*- 
tcd  the  lefs  of  the  two,  or  cxprclTcd  by  the  Id's  num- 
ber ;  but  if  the  contrary,  it  is  the  greater. 

Pfrf.  ji.  In  any  continued'  rat'os,  --—^ 
Vol.  X.  Par*  I. 


I   T   H.  M  & 

ti  +  ti  .  C«iftn«f 

— : — ;»  &c.  (by  which  is  meant  the  ratios  of  a  to    tvm  of 

a4-i,  a+b  to  a+ib,  a  Y%h  to  a-\-\l>,  Sec.)  of  cquidif- 
fcrent  terms,  the  antecedent  of  each  ratio  being  equal 
to  the  confequent  of  the  next  preceding  one,  and  pro, 
cecding  from  lefs  terms  to  greater  ;  the  meafure  cf 
each  ratio  will  be  expreffed  by  a  greater  quantity  than 
that  of  the  next  following ;  and  the  fame  through  all 
their  orders  of  differences,  namely,  t!:e  id,  2d,  3d, 
&c.  differences ;  but  the  contrary,  when  the  term*  of 
the  ratios  dccre.ifc  from  greater  to  Ms. 

Prop.  3.  In  any  continued  ratios  of  equidiffnvnt 
terms,  if  the  ill  or  h-aft  be  the  difference  between 
the  lit  and  2d  b,  and  e,  d,  e,  Sec.  the  refpeetive 
firit  term  of  their  2d,  3d,  4th,  Sec.  differences  ;  then 
fliall  the  feveral  quantities  themfelves  be  as  in  the  an- 
nexed fchemc ;  where  each  term  is  compofed  of  the 
firit  term  together  with  at  many  of  the  differences  as 
it  is  diftant  from  the  firft  term,  and  to  thofe  differences 
joining,  for  coefficients,  the  numbers. in  the  (loping  or 
oblique  lines  contained  in  the  annexed  tabic  of  ngu- 
rate  number*  ;  in  the  fame  manner,  he  obferres,  as  the 
fame  figurate  numbers  complete  the  powers  raifed  from 
a  binomial  root,  as  had  long  before  been  taught  by 
others.  He  alfo  remark*,  that  this  ndc  not  only  gives 
any  one  term,  but  alfo  the  fum  of  any  number  of  fue- 
edfive  terms  from  the  beginning,  making  the  ad  coef- 
ficient the  1  ft,  the  3d  the  jd,  and  fo  on  ;  thus,  tlx* 
fum  of  the  firft  5  terms  is  5a  +  lob  4*  let  +  $d  +  e. 

1  ft  term    -  a 

2d    -    -       a  +  b 

3d    •    -      a  +  lb+  c 

4th    -    -     <i  +  3*  +  3e+  d 

5th    -    -     a  +  4A  +  6V  +  +d  4* e 
&c.  &c. 


In  the  4\h  prop,  it  is  fiiown,  ri  al  if  the  terms  dt- 
creafe,  proceeding  from  the  grc.    .  to  the  lefs  the 
fame  theorem*  hold  good,  by  o:  i>  .hanging  the  fign 
of  every  other  term,  is  below, 
ill  term  ■-   -  a 
2d    •    -    •      a  —  b 
3d    -    -    -       a  —  2b  4*  i 
4th    -    -    -      a  —  3J  -f  y  —  d 
5th    -    -    -     a  -  4*  +  6V  —  ,\d  4-  e 
Sec.  &e. 
Prop.  6th  and  7th,  treat  of  the  app  .v'rra'r  multi- 
plication and  rlivifion  of  rsftios,  or,  whit 1    s       •'  mc 
thing,  the  finding  nearly  any  powers  or  au_.  r  fa 
gi-ui  fiaition,'in  an  eafy  manner.    The  thcoun  for 
S  raifinr 
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Conftroe-  railing  any  power,  when  reduced  to  a  fimpler  form,  it    to  the  tft  quotient,  to  the  fum  add  the  ad  quotient,  Coaftr-jo 

tK'U  cf  _   ,_  ,  ...I   r,.  .1  .1  .:  ..„.!__    I    il        turn  M 


f=Z=.md 


:u.-ir- 


J-^rthtrii the  m  power  of  -r'  or  —     is  =  - 
u  •  »  *         o\  t  z±zmJ 

ly,  where  1  is  =  «  4-  and  </  =  *  *i  J,  the  fum  and 
difference  of  the  two  "Umbers,  and  the  upper  or  under 

a 

figns  take  place  according  as-j-  it  a  proper  or  an  im- 
proper fraction,  that  is,  according  as  a  is  lefs  orgreat- 

And  the  theorem  for  extracting  the  wrth 
1 

d 

,  nearly ;  which 


lt  than  b. 


root  of  r-  is 


m 


a 

T 


latter  rule  is  alfo  t!ie 
evident  by  fubftituting 


lame 
I 


mi : 
the 


former 
inftcad  of  a  in 
— I  m 


will  be 
ic  firll  theo- 


rem. 


So  that  univerfally  J,  =  ^^fnearly. 

Tliefe  theorem?,  however,  arc  nearly  true  only  in  fome 

certain  cafes,  namely,  when  -J-  and  Z-  do  not  differ  V* *•  <W*.  that  of  the  powers  of  numbers  in 

6         »  arithmetical  progrcflion,  the  orders  of  differences  which 

And  in  the  71I1  prof,  the  author    become  equal,  are  the  f 


and  fo  on,  adding  alwayi  the  next  quotient  to  the  lad    '">n  «t 
fum,  the  feveral  fums  will  be  the  rcfpe&ivc  logarithm!  Log*r''hr''' 
of  the  numbers  in  this  ferics,  101,  102,  103,  1.4,  &c. 

The  next,  or  prop,  tcth,  (how.  that,  of  two  pair  of 
continued  ratios,  whofe  terms  have  equal  difference),  the 
difference  of  the  meafurci  of  the  firll  two  ratioi  is  to 
the  difference  of  the  meafurci  of  the  other  two,  as  the 
fquare  of  the  common  term  in  the  two  latter  is  to 
that  in  the  former,  nearly.  Thus,  in  the  four  ratios 
a  +  <  (it 3 b  a++&,  aa+2ab 
— r~i  — ; — ;  — ; — /  — r  1  as  the  mealurc  of  — , 
a+b  a -if  ill  tf-hi/  d-j-^j* 

(the  difference  of  the  firll  two,  or  the  quotient  of  the 

aj+fab+t  $lb 

:  :  (1+4?*  :    <i+^2»  nearly. 

In  proj>.  1 1.  the  author  Ihows  that  fimilar  proper- 
ties take  place  among  two  fct*  of  ratios,  confining  each 
of  3  or  4,  &c.  continued  numhers. 


two    fractions) :    the   meafurc  of 


greatly 


atly  fn 


ond  diffcreni 


cs  in  tbc  Iquares, 


ihows  how  to  find  nearly  the  error  o:  the  theorems.        the  3d  differences  in  the  cubes,  the  4th  mnerenccs  m 
In  the  8th  prof,  it  is  lhown,  that  the  mcafurea  of   the  4th  powers,  &c.    And  from  hence  it  is  mown, 
ratios  of  equidifferent   terms,   are   nearly  rccipro- 


are  nearly 

cally  as  the  arithmetical  means  between  the  terms 
of  each  ratio.  So  of  the  ratios  •*,  jj,  fj,  the  mean 
between  the  terms  of  the  firft  ratio  is  1 7,  of  the  ad  34, 
of  the  3d  51,  and  the  meafurc*  of  the  ratios  are  nearly 


a*    1  ' 

«s  •.  m  TH  TT* 


From  this  property  he  proceeds,  in  the  9th  prop, 
to  find  the  meafurc  of  any  ratio  lefi  than  iVVV*  which 
has  an  equal  difference  ( 1 )  of  terms.  In  the  two  ex- 
amples mentioned  near  the  beginning,  our  author  found 
the  logarithm  or  meafurc  of  the  ratio,  of  to  be 
21769^-  *nd  that  of  t'jj°,  to  be  21659^  ;  there- 
fore the  fum  43429  is  the  logarithm  of  t*sVV»  or 
X  .wri  or  the  logarithm  of  t«y,  is  nearer 
43430,  as  found  by  other  more  accurate  computations. 
— Now,  to  find  the  logarithm  of  having  the  time 
difference  of  terms  ( I )  with  the  former  ;  it  will  be,  by 
prop.  8.  as  J00.5  (the  mean  between  101  and  100)  : 
100  (the  mean  between  99*5  and  100*5)  :  :  43430 
:  43213  the  logarithm  of  <f£°,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween the  logarithms  of  100  and  lot.  But  the  loga- 
rithm of  100  is  2  ;  therefore  the  logarithm  of  101  is 

2,0043213.  Again,  to  find  the  logarithm  of  102, 

we  mull  firft  find  the  logarithm  of  T§4  ♦  the  mean  be- 
tween its  terms  being  lore,  therefore  as  tOfc  :  100 
:  43430  :  42788  tL  logarithm  of  Mi,  or  the  dif-  ^^^,1^^^^^^. 
Ttncc  of  the  logarithms  of  101  and  102.    But  the    °}  thc  "Vos  T.  *»Jvi»  ««♦  tul.«  . 


how  to  conftruA  all  thofe  powers  by  the  continual  ad- 
dition of  their  differences  :  As  had  been  long  before 
more  fully  explained  by  Briggs. 

In  the  next,  or  13th  prap.  our  author  explains  his 
compendious  method  of  raifing  the  tables  of  loga- 
rithms, (bowing  how  to  conitruA  the  logarithms  by 
addition  only,  from  the  properties  contained  in  the 
8th,  9th,  and  12th  propofitions.    For  this  purpofc  he 

makes  ufe  of  the  quantity  — -» which  by  divifion  he 

.......     *       M      ac*  ac* 

rcfolves  into  this  infinite  fenes  -y  -J-  j£  4-  -j\  +  ^T» 

tic.  (m  in/*.)  Putting  then  a  =  iod  the  arithmetical 
mean  between  the  terms  of  the  ratio  ,*fr'ttb=:  100300, 
and  c  fuccefiively  equal  to  0*5,  1*5,  2*5,  &c  that  fo 
k — c  may  be  refpe&ively  equal  to  99999*;,  99998*5, 
99997  "5 ,  &c.  the  correfponding  means  between  the 


terms  of  the 


rat  1  us 
a 


fli,  &c.  it 


is  evident  that  £^  will  be  the  quotient  of  the  2d  term 

divided  by  the  ift  in  the  proportions  mentioned  ia 
the  8th  and  9th  propofitions ;  and  when  each  of  thefc 
quotients  arc  found,  it  remains  then  only  to  multiply 
them  by  the  conftant  3d  term  43420,  or  rather 


fcr 


logarithm  of  1 01  was  found  above  to  be  2,0043213  ; 
therefore  the  logarithm  of  IC2  is  2,0086001 — So 
that  dividing  continually  868596  (the  double  of 
4342c;8  the  logarithm  of  ,Vc  V  or  by  each  num- 
ber of  the  feries  2Ci,  2C3,  205,  207,  &c.  then  add  2 
a  ac  m1 

J-  =   .CCt,    -7J  =*05COOOOC5, 


then  adding  thefe  continually  to  4  the  logarithm  of 
10000  the  leaft  number,  or  fubtrac^ing  them  from  5 
the  logarithm  of  the  higheft  term  100000,  there  will 
refult  the  logarithms  of  ill  the  abfolutc  numbers  from 
icooo  to  loocoo.     Now  when  c  is  =  0.5,  then 


=  •0000000^0000025,  -^7 


kc-  1  therefore 


la  like 


_  —  ^_  _j_         -j-  __,  &C.  IS  =*0OI0OOOO50OOC25000I25, 

,  if  e  -  i.j,  then  j~  n&  be  =*ooiooooi50oo225co3375  ; 

*nd  ifc  =27,  then         will  be  2s*ooioooo25occ625=i5625  ; 
c — — < 
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V"  * 

i^gniu 


&c.  But  in  (lead  of  contlrufling  all  tlve  values  of  ; — 
i  p— -f 

.  in  the  ufual  way  of  railing  the  powers,  he  dirc&s  them 

to  be  found  by  addition  only,  an  in  the 

laft  proportion.    Having  thus  found  all  ,  i 

the  value*  of       ,   the  author  then  !  2 
b—c  .  3 

/how--,  that  they  may  be  drawn  into  the  •  4 

confiant  logarithm  43429  by  addition  :  5 

on?y,  by  the  help  of  the  annexed  table  '  6 

ot  the  (irft  9  products  of  it.  ;  7 

The  author  then  diftinguifhes  which  1  8 

of  the  logarithms  it  may  be  proper  to  :  0 

find  in  this  way,  and  which  from  their  — ~~ 

component  par'.j.    Of  theft  the  logarithms  of  all  even 

numbers  need  not  be  thus  computed,  being  compofed 

fiom  the  numher  2  ;  which  cuts  oft"  one  half  of  the 

numbers  :  neither  are  thofe  numbers  to  be  computed 

vl.idi  end  in  f,  becaufc  c  is  one  of  their  factors;  thefe 

ZTC  777  of  the  numbers  ;  and  the  two  together 


8i>8  ;8 
130287! 


341  A?  2, 
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£  of  them,  or  T*r  of  the  whole,  are  compofed  of  3  ;  Conftruc- 
and  hence  f+Tr>  or  t{  of  the  numbers,  arc  made  up ,  ,,on .^jf 
of  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  2,  3,  and  c.    As  to  the  °*    ■'  - 
other  numbers  which  may  be  compofed  of  7,  of  11, 
&c.  ;  he  recommends  to  find  their  logarithms  in  the 
general  way,  the  fame  as  if  they  were  incompo!itc%  as 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  fepsratc  them  in  i'o  cafy  a 
mode  of  calculation.    So  that  of  tiie  o:>  chiliads  of 
numbers  from  1  0000  to  toro:o,  only  24  chiliads  are 
to  be  computed.    Neither  indeed  are  all  of  thefe  t  > 

be  calculated  from  the  foregoing  feries  (or  .-  —  >  but 


only  a  few  of  them  in  that  way,  and  the  rclt  by  the 
proportion  in  the  8th  proportion.  Thus,  having  com. 
puted  the  logarithms  of  1:0*3  an&  1  '-"''3«  omitting 
10:23  as  being  divilible  by  3,  tilimate  the  logarithm* 
of  10033  and  if-043,  which  are  the  3:  th  n'.-mbcrs 
from  10003  al,d  1 '--'3  i  a,l|J  again,  omitting  I 
a  multiple  of  3,  find  the  logarithms  of  i;c63  a-id 
IOC73.    Then  by  prop.  8. 


arc  i-z 

i+  ii  make  I  of  the  whole  :  and  of  the  other  ',  the 

As  IGC^P,  the  arithmetical  mean  between  10:33  ann<  '--^3» 

to  iociS,  the  arithmetical  mean  between  1:0c?  and  1:033, 

fo  13:0*1,  the  difference  between  the  logarithms  of  1:0:3  amJ  '«>33. 

to  1:967,  the  difference  between  the  logarithms  of  10033  and  io:*,*  ; 


That  is,  ill  As 


10018  ;  :  13006 


:  10028  :  :  1.2992 


12979  » 


;8 
18 

r  150687 

And3dlv,  As  1  1009S  >  :  ioo*1?  :  : 
I  &c.  ) 

And  with  this  our  author  concludes  his  compendium 
for  conftructing  the  tables  of  logarithms. 

§  6.  Gregorj't  Metbcd. 

This  is  founded  upon  an  analogy  between  a  feale  of 
logarithmic  tangents  and  Wright's  protraction  of  the 
nautical  meridian  line  confilling  of  the  fums  of*the  fe- 
cauts.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  this  difcovery  was 
made  ;  but,  about  1 64c,  it  was  publilhed  by  Mr  Henry 
Bond,  who  mentions  this  property  in  Norwood's  Lpi- 
tomc  of  Navigation.  The  mathematical  demonflration 
of  it  was  firll  invelligatcd  by  Mercator  j  who,  with  a 
view  to  make  fome  advantage  of  his  difcovery,  offered, 
in  the  Miilofophical  Tranfactions  for  June  a.th 
to  lay  a  wager  with  any  one  concerning  it  ;  but  this 
propofal  not  being  acrcpted,  the  dcrtioniiration  was  not 
pubh'fhed.  Other  mathematicians,  however,  foon  found 
out  the  rr.yftcry  ;  and  in  two  years  sifter,  l)r  Ore- 
^nry  pubh'fhed  a  demonstration,  and  from  this  and 
other  fimilar  properties  he  fhowed  a  method  of  com- 
puting the  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents  Ly  means 
•  it  an  infinite  feries.  Several  of  thefe  were  invented 
by  him,  and  the  method  of  applying  them  laid  down 
by  himfclf  and  others  ;  but  Mr  Huttoii  thinks  that  a 
{boiter  and  better  method  than  any  they  propofed 

Log.V  =  L-  ii  +L.V.  I. 
L.   Vt=>L.V.  I- 
L.  -,V  =  I"  V.'+I  - "  '»  I» 

Li  1  <  —  \     111  t  •>> 


1 29*57 

&C. 


£0 


12943 

&.C. 


might  have  btcn  found  by  computing,  by  mean*  :>f 
tlie  feries,  only  a  few  logarithms  of  t mall  ratio',  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  (cries  would  have  decrcafed 
by  the  powers  of  10  ov  iomc  greater  number,  the  nu» 
mcrators  of  all  the  terms  laiug  unity,  and  their  deno- 
minators the  jiowci  -.  of  1  o  or  tome  greater  number,  and 
then  employing  thefe  few  J«>,;.u ilijr.i..,  fo  computed, 
to  the  finding  nf  the  logarithms  of  mlur  a'id  gteater 
ration  by  tin-  eafy  operations  ol  11: ere  addition  and  lull- 
traction.  This  wf^lit  have  been  done  fur  iLe  logs, 
of  the  ratios  <>f  the  rirll  ten  numbers,  2,  3,  4,5,  ft,  7,  8, 
(j,  10,  and  1  1,  to  l,  i;)  the  following  maimer,  coinmu* 
nicattd  by  Mr  Ban..i  M.iieies.—  in  the  tirll  place  the 
logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  10  to  9,  or  of  1  to  ,*  ,  or  of  1 

1  1 


to  I— V.,  is  equal  to  the  feries  /-^  —  ~  +  ~} 


;xi z~o 


+  4^cT+5— «0C&L-  !"  Vlk':  ^eeaiily 
found  the  logHrithms  of  the  r;.tie>s  of  I  1  to  ic  j  and 
then  by  the  fame  fei  k-s  thoie  of  121  to  120,  and  of  8  x 
to  80,  and  of  2401  to  24-0  ;  iu  all  which  cafes  tlur 
feries  w<iuld  converge  Hill  falter  than  in  the  two  firil 
cafes.  We  may  then  proceed  by  mere  addit-oti  am^ 
fuhtraction  of  logarithms,  as  follows. 


oc 


=  1..  1, 
=  2L. 
=  1 


l.  ;  j  =  2L.  j, 


L.TJ  =  L. 


J, 
L. 
L. 
S2 


•  1   T      •  t 

I  it  1  - 

"  ■ 

1  r  » 


—  L. 


lliii  -  > 
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Having  thus  got  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  i  to    from  thofe  of  the  odd  numbers  which  are  their  eoef>  ConHm. 
I,  or,  in  common  language,  the  logarithm  of  2,  the    ficients  with  i  or  it*  powers.    We  may  theu  proceed  |  ''"Vj^ 
kjanthum  of  all  forts  of  even  numbers  may  be  derived    as  follow*. 


Lj-*rkhm» 


T..   4=zL.  2, 
L.  ic=L.  4, 
I>.  9=  L.  -i  +L.  4, 
I..   3  =  i  I..  9. 


L.   ioc=2L.  ic, 
L.      8  =  3L.  ?, 
L.      2+=L.  8+L.  3, 
L.  24=o=l..nx)4-L.24. 


L.  2401=1..  TjSi+L.  2400, 
L.      7~'il-  2401, 
I-    ii=L.     t-L.  9. 
L.      6^L.  j  +  L.  3. 


3»  4»  J. 


pCT- 


Thu*  we  hare  got  the  logarithms  of  1 
if,  9,  1  o,  and  1 1.  And  this  i»  upon  t 
laps,  the  beft  method  of  computing  logarithms  that  can 
be  taken. — This  method  of  computing  logarithms  is 
very  nearly  the  fame  with  th.it  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
in  his  fecond  ktUr  to  Mr  Okknburg,.datcd  October 
1676. 

$  7.    ConffruSkm  cf  Logarithm  Ij  Ffvxiont. 

From  the  definition  and  drfeription  of  logarithms 
given  by  Napier,  and  of  which  we  have  already  taken 
notice,  it  appears  that  the  fluxion  of  his,  or  the  hy- 
perbolic Jogarithm  of  any  number,  h  a  fourth  propor- 
tional to  that  number,  its  logarithm  and  unity  ;  or, 
v.'hkk  is  the  fame,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  the 
number  divided  by  the  number :  For  the  description 
♦hows  that  zi  :      or  1  :  :  zi  the  fluxion  of  si  :  jm, 

which  therefore  is  =r^'  ;  but  zs  is  alfo  equal  to  the 

fluxion  of  the  logarithm  A,  &c.  by  the  defcription ; 
therefore  the  fluxion  of  the  logarithm  is  equal  to 

the  fluxion  of  the  quantity  divided  by  the  quan- 
tity itfclf.  The  fame  thing  appears  again  at  art.  2.  of 
of  that  little  piece  in  the  appendix  to  his  Conflrutiw 
J^ariihmirum,  intitled  IlaiitiuSnet  Logaritbmcntm  & 
Jttorum  nsturalium  namtrvntm  titvicem  ;  where  he  obferves, 
that  as  any  greater  quantity  is  to  a  lefs,  fo  is  the  ve- 
locity of  the  increment  or  decrement  of  the  logarithms 


authors  fincc  Napier's  time.  And  the  fame  or  a  fimi- 
lar  property  is  evidently  true  in  all  the  fj  lltm*  of  loga- 
rithms whatcvera  namely,  that  the  modulus  of  the  iy- 
llcm  ii>  to  any  number  as  the  fluxion  of  its  logarithm 
i a.  to  the  fluxion  of  the  number. 

Now  from  this  properly,  by  means  of  the  doctrine 
of  fluxions,  are  derived  other  way*  for  making  log*, 
rithrus,  which  have  been  illullrand  by  many  writer* 
on  this  branch  ;  as  Craig,  Jo.  Bernoulli,  ;>nd  almolt 
all  the  writers  on  fluxions.  And  this  method  chiefly 
confiiU  in  expanding  the  reciprocal  of  the  given  quan- 
tity in  art  infinite  fcries,  then  multiplying  each  term 
by  the  fluxion  of  the  Cud  quantity,  and  hilly  taking 
the  fluents  of  the  terms  j  by  which  there  ariics  an  in- 
finite ferics  of  terms  for  the  logarithm  fought.  So, 
to  find  the  logarithm  of  auy  number  N,  put  any  corar 

pound  quantity  for  N,  as  fuppofe  Hif;  then  the  flux. 


the  fluents  give  log.  of  N  or  log 


1  ,  a ,  dec. 
3"'  4«* 


— .-,&«. 


Ni   •       X        .r     xx  x'x 

of  tlie  log.  or  —  being  — -1 — - 

N         «4-sr    h    an  n3 

of"_+ic=i-i;+ 

it        n  2*' 
And  writing  — *  for  x  gives  log. 

X*         X1  X* 


« — X 
n 

R 


H     2«*  3* 

=  1-7— or  log 


4V* 


&c     Alfo,  becaufc 


=  0—  log.  _r=f, 


loc.ty  ot  the  increment  or  decrement  ot  the  logarithms    ^  .      _^_=_f.i.  J  _+-£-,  &c.  and  lo*. 

at  the  place  of  the  lefs  quantity  to  that  at  the  greater.  6  «+x       •    2«*    3<i»  4** 

Now  this  velocity  of  the  increment  or  decrement  of  the  n    _  ,  *  .    x*  ,    x»      *4  . 

logarithms  being  the  Came  thing  as  their  fluxions,  that   „  x~       ■  J^*"*" •"^T^T^' 

proportion  is  this  x  .•  a  ii  flux.  log.  a  :  flux,  log.  x:  And  by  adding  and  fubtraaing  any  of  thefe  ferics 

hence  if  a  be  - 1,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  table  of  t0  or  fmm  otK  another,  and  multiplying  or  dividing 

numbers,  where  the  fluxion  of  the  logs,  is  the  index  or  Correfponding  numbers,  various  other  fcries  for 

eharaaeriftic  c,  which  is  alfo  one  in  Napier's  or  the  logarithm*  may  be  found,  converging  much  quicker 

hyperbolic  logarithms,  and  43429,  «cc.  in  linggs's,  the  thantbefedo. 

fame  proportion  becomes  x  :  1  :  rr:  flux.  log.  r ;  but  jtt  ^              \,y  AfommS  quantities  otherwife 

the  conftant  fluxion  of  the  numbers  is  alfo  1,  and  there-  compounded  for  the  value  of  N,  various  other  iorm-i  of 

fort  that  proportion  is  alfo  this  * :  i : :  c :  —  =   the  l°g«"hmic  feries  may  be  found  by  the  fame  means. 


{fusion  of  the  logarithm  of  x  :  and  in  the  hyperbolic  lo- 


§  8.  Mr  Long**  Method. 


prithma,  where  c  is  =  1,  it  become.  -  =the  fluxion  J*"^^™^^  in  ^  .339* 

~                                             x  01  the  rhdofopliical  1  ranfartions  j  and  is  performed  by. 

«f  Napier's  or  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  x.    This  means  of  a  fmall  table  containing  eight  claifcs  of  roV 

(me  property  has  alfo  been  noticed  by  many  other  garithms,  as  fellows. 
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L.o.  j  Nat.  Numb.  !  Log 


.9 

,H 
•7 

,6 
•5 
-4 

>3 
,2 
,i 


6-3=9573+45 

5,011872336! 

3,981071706 

3,162277663 

3,51 1886432 

1,995262315 

1,584893193 

1,258925412 


,09  1,230268771 
8  1,202264435 

?  M 74*97555 
6  1,148153621 

5  1,122018454 

4  1,2964781 

3  »»°7«5'93°5 
2  1,047128548 

1  1,023292992 


,009 
8- 

7 
6 

5 
4 

$ 
1 
1 


,oc  03 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 
2 

1 


Nat.  Nu'nb.  |!   Lo;:.    I  Nat.  Numb. 


1,0*0939484 
1,018591388 
1,016248694 
1,01391 1386 
1,011579454 
1,009252886 
1,006931669 
1,004615794 
1,022305238 

1,002074475 
1,001843766 
1,031613109 
1,001382506 
i,ooi 151956 
1,000921459 
1,000691015 
1 ,000460623 
[,000230285 


53009 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 
z 
1 


1,000207254 
1,000184224 
1,000161194 
1^00138165 
1,0001 15*36 
1,000092106 
1,000069080 
1,000046053 
1,000023026 


,000009  1*000020724 
8  1,000018421 
7  J,oooor6ii3 
6  1,000013816 
511,000011513 
4  1,000009210 
3  1,000006908 
a  1,000004605 

 i  1,000002302 


Log- 
,0000009 

1 

5 
4 
3 
2 

1 


Nut.  Numb." 


1,000002072 
1,030001842 
1, 000001611 
1,0330013X1 
1,000001151 
1,003000921 
1,000000690 
1,003333460 
•1, 000000233 


,00000309  1,000003207 
d i  1,000c 0^184 
7  1 1,000:0  :161 
6  ;  l.OOOOC  31 38 
5  IjOCCOOOlIj 

4  1,000003092 
3  1,00000:369 
2  J 1 ,00000c  046 

I  ■  1,OOOOOS 3 2j 


Here,  becaufc  llic  logarithms  in  each  clafs  arc  the 
continual  multiples  1,  2,  3,  &c.  of  the  lowed,  it  it 
evident  that  the  natural  numbers  are  fo  many  fcalcs  of 
geometric  J  proportional*,  the  loweft  being  the  com- 
mon ratio,  t.r  the  afcciiding  tr umbers  are  the  1,  2,  3, 
.ic.  powers  of  the  loweft,  as  exprefled  by  the  figure* 

1,  2,  3,  3cc.  of  their  correfponding  logarithms.  Alfo  iitic,  againft  the  other  figures  3,  o, 
the  laft  number  in  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  4:c.  clafs,  is  J,  0,  3,  c,  r,  as  in  the  lirft  column 
the  icth,  loeth,  icooth,  &e.  root  of  10;  and  any    in  the  margin,  art  the  fcvcral '  ium- 


3  being  fup- 


which  figures  collected  together  give  3,301029995  for 
Briggs's  logarithm  of  2000,  the  "index 
plied;  which  logarithm  in  true  iu  the  tall  figure." 

To  find  the  m:rnljrr  anfwering  to  f  ~, 
mny  given  logar!t?imv  a>  funptdc  to 
3,331  33:0:  omitting  the  diirafKr- 


■9^5-6-T5 


C;0 

Ki,ooa3_523«  j. 


>J3f.6y  :  83 


C  j 
C  3 


number  in  any  clafs  is  the  10th  power  of  the  cone-  bcrs  as  in  the  ftcond  column,  fo?i 
fpoiiding  number  in  the  next  following  clafs.  from  their  rtlpr.'tive  i  tt,  2d,  3d,  & 

To  find  the  logarithm  of  any  number,  asfuppofe  of  claflrs  ;  the  cKeaivo  number*  of  which  multiplied  coit» 
200c,  by  this  table:  Look  in  the  firft  clafs  for  the    tinually  together,  th-  latt  product  is- 2, 3s  30  300 19966, 

and  it  i*   which,    becaufc    the   clutraeteriilic   i»  three,  gives 

lor  the  required  uum- 
ugaritlim. 


next  lefs  than  the  firft  figur 


only 


there  are  ftilla  variety  ur  other*  which,  on;  limits  will 
not  admit  of  on:  h  Urting:  The  following  nut.  is  a.t  .ltd 
from  Mr  Huttoi/i  Trratifc  on  the  lubjetrt,  for  the  fukc 
of  thofe  who  do  not  choot'e  to  ci.tir  ocri*'/  i  .to  thefe 
inveitigationi. 

Call  s  the  fum  of  any  number  whofe  logarithm 
is  fought,  ar.d  the  number  next  lei*  by  unity  ;  divide 


1,995262315,  againft  which  is  3  for  the  firft  figure  of  2000,000019966  or  2: 

the  logarithm  fought.  Again,  dividing  2,  the  number  ber  anfwering  to  the  gi< 

propofed,  by  1,995262315,  the  number  found  in  the  §     Mf                         ^  ^  ^  c  ■ 

table,  th«quatient  is  1,002374407;  which  being  look-  J*  J.otarit/imi 

ed  for  in  the  fecond  clafs  of  the  table,  and  finding  nci-  ' 

ther  its  equal  nor  a  lefs,  o  is  therefore  to  be  taken  for  1'HE  methods  laid  down  in  the  above  kitU™  arc 
the  fecond  figure  of  the  logarithm;  and  the  feme  quo-  abundantly  fufficier.t  to  fhow  the  various  principles 
ticnt  1,0023  74467  being  looked  for  in  the  third  clafs,  uP°n  which  ^  logirithrr.?  rr.av  be  ctml^n-d  ;  though 
the  next  lefs  is  there  found  to  be  1,002305238,  againft 
which  is  1  for  the  third  figure  of  the  logaritlun ;  and 
dividing  the  quotient  1,002374467  by  the  faid  next  lefs 
number  1 ,002  3  ^523  S,  the  new  quotient  is  1 ,0000690 7  3 ; 
which  being  fought  in  the  fourth  clafs  gives  0,  but 
fought  in  the  fifth  clafs  gives  2,  which  ace  the  fourth 
and  fifth  figures  of  the  logarithm  fought :  again,  di- 
viding the  laft  quotient  by  1,000046353,  the  next  -8685889638,  &c.  (or  z-r  a.3-25,  &c.)  by  z,  ami 
kfs  number  in  the  table»  the  quotient  is  1,00002301 5,.  referre  the  quotient ;  divide  the  rtftrved  quotient  by 
which  gives  9  in  the  6th  clafs  for  the  6th  figure  of  the  toe  {(ixaie  of  s»  a»d  refcrve  this  quotient ;  divide  this 
logarithm  fought :  and  again  dividing  the  laft  quotient  kit  quotient  alfo  by  the  fquare  of  s,  and  again  rc- 
by  i,ooo020'»24»  the  next  lefs  number,  the  quotient  is  fcrvc  tb"  quotient;  and"  thus  proceed  continually, 
1,900002291',  the  next  kfs  than  which  in  the  7th.  dividing  the  laft  quotient  by  the  fquare  of  z  as  long 
clafs  gives  9 for  the  7th  figure  of  the  logarithm  :  and  as  divilion  can  be  made.  Then  write  thvfe  quotients 
dividing  the  laft  quotient  by  1^100002^72,  the  quo-  orderly  under  one  another,  the  firft  uppermoft,  and  di- 
tient  is  1,000000219,  which  gives  9  m  the  8th  clafs  vide  them  rcfpc&ivcly  by  the  uneven  numbers  t,  3,  5, 
for  the  8th  figure  of  the  logarithm:,  and  again  7»  9»  1 »»  &e.as  long  as  divifion  oan  be  madr ;  that  in, 
the  laft  quotient  1,000000219  being  divided  by  divide  the  ift  referved  quotient  by  1,  the  2d  by  3,  the 
1,030000207  the  next  left,  the  quotient  1,000000012  3d  by  5,  the  4U1  by  7,  &c~.  Add  all  thefe  lalt  quo- 
gives  5  in  the  fame  8th  clafs,  when  one  figure  is  cut  together,  and  the  fum  will  be  the  logarithm  of 
4T,  Sot  the  9th  figure  of  the  logarithm  fought.   All  *+«,•  and  therefore  to  this  logarithm  add  alfo  the^ 
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ConRrur-  frarithm  of  a  the  ntxt  lefs  number,  and  the  fum  will  be 
I  ("^Hm  ,,IC  rc1u"','cd  logarithm  of  b  the  number  propofed. 

£v.  i.^  7o  find  the  L^of  a.— Here  the  next  left 
number  is  i,  and  1  +  1=3  =  1,  whufc  fquarc  i»  9. 
Then, 


91.280529654' 
o)  3216996; 

357444- 
597163 
44129 


y) 
<>) 
y) 
y) 
y) 
y) 


'     I. Hg.  Clf  2     -  •3-10:6995 

i'v.       To  find  tic  %.  <:/  3.— Here  the  next  lefs 
number  is  2,  and  2  4.3  =  5  =  2,  whofe  fquarc  is  25,  to 
divide  by  which  always  multiply  l.y  '04.  Then 
5  ) -Si6 8 5 c  S 96 . '  1 ) '  1 7^ 7 1 7  7 9,,-  ( - 1 7     1 7 7 9^ 
3)     69487 i2(  23162.17 


25)''7.>7«7793 
25)  604S712 
2779.18; 
11118; 


2f) 

25 ! 


44.? 


9) 

■0 


5-794SV 

jiijS( 

44-'l( 
J  Si' 


I-»  *  - 

L.  2  add 


ijSS 

J' 
2 

•J76C9I  2(50 
.301  029995 


L-3  *  -  ;477J -1255 
Then  becaufe  the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers 
gives  the  logarithm  of  their  product,  and  the  difference 
of  the  logarithm*  gives  the  logarithm  of  the  quo  iti.t  of 
the  mmtbos  from  the  al>o\e  two  logarithms,  and  the 
logarithm  of  1:,  which  is  1,  wc  ray  wife  a  great  muiy 
logarithms,  thus : 

i,V.  3.  15  ec  a  life  2X2=4,  therefore 

to  L.  2         -         -  -3  32999;',- 

addL.  2       -       -       -3- 1 029995 'r 


fum  ii  L-4 


•60^59091  J 


Ex.  4.  Becaufe  2X3  =  6,  therefore 

to  L.  2  -  -  1029995 
add  L.  3       -       -       -477 121^55 


fum  is  L.  6 


"778151250 


Ex.  c.  Jkcaufc  a '  =  8,  therefore 

L.  2.  -  •  .331029995! 
mult,  by       •       -  3 


L.  S 


•9>3c899<?7 


Ex,  0.  Becaufe  3'  =  'y'»  thcrcfutc 

1..  3       -  -  vt77iii254,' 

ti:Ut.  by        •        -  2 


■t'y.  cs  L.  9 


T   H   M  S. 

Ex.  7.  Becaufe  -Vsrj,  therefore 


from  I  10 
take  L.  2 

leave*  L.  5 


•3OXO29995} 

•698970004^ 


s«a  ii, 

Conrtrnc 
tion  of 
Logarithnst 


Ex.  8  Becaufe  12:=  3X4,  therefore 

to  L-3  -  -  "477121255 
addL.  4       -  •602059991 


gives  L.  1  i 


1.07918 1 246 


And  thus  by  computing,  by  the  general  rule,  the 
logarithm*  of  the  other  prime  number*  7,  it,  13,  171 
19,  2  u  &c.  :  and  then  ufmg  corrpolition  and  divilicin, 
«(  may  cafily  find  as  many  logarithm*  as  we  plcafc, 
or  may  f-ieeclily  examine  any  logarithm  i::  the  table. 


£  to.  Mr  Tbcmai  Ad'mfin  cf  BalUjbannon't  Method. 


Ix  any  fcries  of  numbers  in  a.  geometrical  progrcf- 
fion,  Le  -inmnji  from  unity,  as  in  the 
margin,  the  fenes  is  compofed  of  a  ^  10  100  too 
fet  of  continued  proportional  of 
which  the  merrhcr  (landing  reared  to  unity  is  the 
common  ratio  or  rate  of  the  proportion.  If  over  uf 
under  thefe  another  ferie*  is  placed,  as  in  the  example, 
cf  numbers  in  an  arithmetical  progrcflion,  beginning 
with  nought,  and  whofe  common  difference  is  unity, 
the  member*  of  this  fciits  are  called  indtxti  ;  for  they 
ic  rve  to  fhuw  how  many  fucccffivc  multiplications  have 
been  made  with  the  common  rate  to  produce  that  mem- 
ber of  the  geometrical  progrcfTion  over  which  each  of 
thefe  iitdexe*  does  fevernliy  ftar.d. 

This  theory  may  be  confidcrcd  in  another  light : 
If  the  fquare  root  of  10  (that  is,  of  the  common  rate) 
is  found,  it  is  a  mean  proportional  between  1  and  ic, 
a-id  becomes  a  new  common  rate  fur  a  new  fet  of  con-' 
t'nttcd  pr<:p<  rtijrah,  as  i'l 

tiit  margin.    A -id  if  the  °  '}  ,  j  f  2* 

nrlf  of  unity,  which  in  '  3-'6  "  3-«  «=>= 
the  former  cafe  was  the  additional  difference  of  the 
arithmetical  progrelfion,  ii  made  the  additional  difFe- 
re.ice  of  thii  new  ferie*,  and  noted  as  in  the  example, 
a  new  eomb'narion  is  fonned  cf  two  fetkfes  agreeing 
with  the  firfl  in  thefe  remarkable  properties,  viz.  If 
any  two  meinbrrs  of  the  geometrical  p:-ogre[Ron  are 
mult-plied  together,  the  fum  of  their  contfponding 
indexes  will  become  the  index  of  their  product  ;  and 
convrrfely,  if  any  of  them  is  di.ided  by  any  other, 
the  diftrence  of  their  indexes  will  be  found  to  be  the 
index  of  the  quotient.  This  theory  is  indel'n'te  ;  and 
repeated  txtraelions  may  be  made  with  any  propofed 
number  of  decimals,  a:id  bifeetion  made  of  the  corrc- 
fpo::d;ng  indexes,  until  one  has  no  more  number  to 
work  with  ;  and  each  of  the  mean  proportionals  thus 
found  between  /  a"d  ic,  will  be  found  a  mem(>cr  of 
every  new  geometrical  progrefliou  formed  by  every, 
fnialler  root;  ar.d  o>ufeijiu.Ttiy  a:!  the  roots  thus- found, 
tiv-din  r  with  their  correl'pojiditig  indexes,  have,  in 
cslisot'  mu'tipl'e  '.ion  cr  div'lior.,  the  fame  conneelion 
a*,  has  Ivtu  ji:il  dvfv'rfbvd. 

Let  tluifc  fiu  ci  !fivf  i-.jot.-i  be  found,  ar.d  noted  in  the 
lorm  of  4  tari!e,  and,  in  another  column,  let  the  cot- 
rvfponding  itidtxei  found  by  thefe  .liredions  be  rcgO* 
3  fculy 
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Ooflrac-  burly  noted,  each  oppofite  to  it*  own  root*.  •  Thefe 
'Mr:^   indexes  arc  commonly  known  by  the  denomination  of 

* /^ariiimj  ;  the  roots  thcmfclves  may  be  called  natural    p),ed  to  as  before,  and  1.1  246,  &c.  will  be  found  to 
•~  '      numtfrt.  _     be  between  1.154,  &c.  &e.  and  1.074,  &c.  Ssc.  and 

->fc<l 


H3 


=  t .  1 246.  With  this  quotient  let  the  table  be  ap-    <i>»  of 
1.77  /*  7  .  .  Loguithm* 


Thefe  roots  arc  compolcd  of  natural  numbers 
dom  or  never  wanted  ;  but  from  them  the  logarithm} 
of  fuch  as  arc  of  general  ufe  may  be  thus  tound. 

Suppofc  2  the  propofed  number,  one  nvift  examine 
the  table  of  roots ;  there  he  will  find  :.i6,  &c.  &c.  the 
ncarcft  to  2  of  thofe  which  arc  greater;  and  1.77s, 
&c.  Sec.  alfo  ncarcil  to  it  of  thole  which  are  lefs.  He 


a  16 

may  make  a  divlf.on  at  hi*  pleaftire,  either    ~~-  or 

2  ;  yet  let  the  choice  fail  on  what  will  yield  ^he 
'•77 

2  n  fmalleil  quotient,  and  let  the 

-__  =  l.i  24A.&C.  &c.    c[rcumftancfs  of  thc  cajgyja. 

tion  be  noted,  36  in  the  mar- 
&c.   &c.    gin.forfuturcdireaion.  Here 


divifion  to  be  made  as  in  the  example.  In  this  man- 
ner one  is  to  proceed  with  each  fucceluvc  quotient, 
till  at  length  he  h  is  one  in  which  the  number  of  the 
initial  decimal  noughts  is  cq>ial  at  hull,  if  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  ligitijicaiit  figure*.  Here  thc  work 
of  divifion  may  be  difcontinucd  ;  and  as  it  will  rarely 
happen,  that  one  will  not  have  an  additional  initial 
nought  for  every  division,  the  ntimbercannot  be  gnat 
in  calculations  of  a  moderate  extent.  Having  at  Lul 
fo.i;id  a  quotient  fuch  as  wai  described,  and  fuppoluig 
the  number  of  decimals  to  he  l'-,  one  may  readily  lind 
the  login,  of  that  quotient  th'js  : — Suppofc  the  quotient 
1. 3000057961}  ;  he  is  to  look  into  the  table  of  roots 
for  thole  noted  with  t  inkial  decimal  noughts,  and 
fnom  any  one  of  thefe  and  its  correfpouding  login. 


flate  tlius : 

.5003087837,  .  -  .000:038147  it*  l.gm  .....  .COC0357968  of  the  quotient. 

.0000025175,  its  logm. 


Tlius  knowing  that  0.0000025175,  or  fuch  like,  is 
the  logm.  of  the  raft  quotient,  one  may  have  that  of  2, 
if  he  will  but  call  to  mind  thc  following  circum- 


In  every  cafe  of  divifion,  if  he  has  logarithms  of 
quotient  and  divifor,  he  has  alfo  that  of  thc  dividend, 
by  adding  the  two  Aril  together :  if  he  has  the  lo- 
garithm oi  the  dividend,  and  that  of  cither  thc  divifor 
or  quotient,  he  may  find  that  of  the  other  ;  for  he  has 
onry  to  fubtraCt  what  he  knows  from  the  logarithm  of 
thc  dividend,  the  remainder  is  what  lie  want-  :  and 
laftly,  tliat  in  every  divifion  he  made,  he  took  one' 
number  from  the  table  of  roots  whofc  logarithm  is 


>cing  noted  in  tlx 
his  direction  cithe 
thefe  circumli; 


tabic, 


be 


as  a  dividend  or  a  div 


ftorcd  to  the  propofed  form,  and  have  3" proper  in- 
dcx  noted  before  the  decimals  jud  found.  How  to  da 
this  is  too  well  known  to  have  occafiou  to  mention  it 
here. 

The  rcafon  for  finding  the  logarithm  of  the  lail  quo- 
tient by  the  common  proportion  is  this  :  He  wbo  hu 
made  a  table  of  roots,  will  find,  by  infpcclion  only, 
that  as  initial  noughts  come  into  the  decimal  part* 
of  the  roots,  the  fignificant  figures  jufl  immediately 
following  them  do  affunie  the  form  of  a  gcomct il- 
eal pri>gre£fion,  defcending,  whole  common  rate 
or  divifor  is  2,  as  is  juft  thc  cafe  with  thc  whAc  ot 
the  decimals  of  thc  ceirrefponding  logarithms;  ar-cL 
that  thc  number  of  the  fignificant  figure,  endued  wi'!'. 
this  property  is  generally  equal  to  that  of  thc  initM 


known, 
ufe  of  < 
for :  From 

help  of  the  logarithm  juft  found,  difcover  the  loga- 
rithm of  that  number  of  thc  laft  divifion,  whether  it 
be  dividend  or  divifor,  which  was  thc  quotient  of  thc 
preceding  divifion ;  and  thus,  tracing  his  own  work 
backwards  by  his  notes  from  quotient  to  quotient,  be 
they  ever  fo  few  or  ever  fo  many,  he  will  come  at 
laft  by  addition  and  fubtra&ion  to  the  logarithm  of 
the  propofed  number. 

By  this  method,  the  logarithm  of  any  number  with- 
in the  compafs  of  thc  table  of  roots  may  be  found  :  if 
a  greater  is  propofed,  fuppofc  9495,  it  muii  be  made 

y«J95,  and  its  logarithm  found  ;  then  it  mull  be  re-    extn  p'.e  of  involving  fuch  numbers. 


rices,  one  may,  by  thc    noughts  :  fo  far  as  this,  and  no  farther,  the  common 

proportion  will  bold  between  thc  fignificant  figure*  i  t 
the  decimals  in  the  roots  and  the  fame  number  of  plj- 
cc»  in  the  logarithms  ;  and  for  this  rcafon  it  was  need- 
ful to  continue  the  fucccffivc  divifions  till  a  quotient 
was  found  fo  circumftaiiccd,  that  its  logarithm  coeilJ 
be  found  by  the  proportion. 

Thc  fame  gentleman  hath  alio  favoured  us  with  the 
fvlltwing  new  method 

Of  txtratiing  Roots  trf  Fra3kiu  £y  Lo  c  a  1 1  t  h  m  s . 

The  esfieft  way  to  explain  thif,  is  firfl  to  give  an 


~3.3oic29955o';4  the 


ilhm  of  the -Craft 


ion  r:vr 


7  the  power  to  which  it  is  to  be  raifed. 


— 19.107  2^(j^:>:/i^%  the  logarithm  of  the  anfwer . 


This  differs  from  the  like  work  in  whole  numbers 
•ory  in  this  that,  in  multiplying  thc  decimals,  one  has 
at  nil  2  to  be  carried  from  them  to  thc  whole  numbers; 
this  is  to  be  confidered  as +  2,  then — 3X7  =  —  21, 
and  —  21  +2=—  19  to  be  noted  the  index  of  thc 
anfwer.  Extraction  of  the  roots  is  only  thc  con- 
tcrfe  of  this.  Suppofc  —19.107209969648  given, 
U  fiod  that  root  uhofe  exponent  number  is  7. 


As  7  is  the  exponent  number  here,  one  may  in  his 
mind  multiply  it  by  2  for  a  trial,  a*  in  common  d.'ei- 
fion  ;  but  the  produtf  =  14  being  lefs  than  19,  mult  be 
reined  ;  then  he  may  try  it  _  (^  3 

with  3,  this  yields  21  for  a  pro-        y     '     - J 
duet.  I  his  3  mult  be  noted  with  •         ■     -  ^ 

a  negative  iign  for  the  index  of  the  new  logarithm. 
Then,  on  comparing  19  with  21,  thc  difference  is 
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*,pli' V  *•  1  mu&  ke  carried  as  20  to  the  decimal*,  and    cimaU  with  7  for  a  diWlor,  as  is  ufiully  done  in  otkcr  E*pl,° 

'Ta?e  onc  muft  from  tiut  °*rT  «n  the  drvifion  of  The  dc-  cafes.  iioo.it! 
*'  Another  Example. 

Snppofe  — 1. 4771 2 11545  given,  to  extract  the  root  of  it*  5th  power. 
—  1.8954252109  the  logarithm  of  the  root. 

For  5,  the  exponent  of  the  root  X 1  it  greater  than   traction.    Thus  fnppofe  it  required  to  find  the  loga* 
the  index  of  the  given  logarithm,  and  4  u  the  remain-   rithm  of  the  fraction  i, 


der.    Thtn  — 1  bt 


the 


index  of  the  logarithm 
T'f  the  root  ;  and  4=  the  overplus,  is  to  be  carried  as 
jc  to  the  decimals;  and  from  that,  divifion  it  to  be  made 
v.  ith  5  as  a  diviior  for  the  wft -of  the  work. 

StcT.  III.  Explanathn  andUfe  of  the  Table., 
xiith  a  general  Account  of  the  various  Sciences  to 
which  Logarithm  may  be  applied. 

?  I.  To  find  ly  the  table  tl>e  Logarithm  of  any  number. 

If  the  number  be  under  ico,  it  is  cafily  fouod  in 
■the  firft  divifion  at  the  head  of  the  firft  paget  if  it  be 
betwixt  ico  and  100c,  over  againft  the  number  in 
the  firfl  column  df  the  following  page*,  in  the  next 
column  under  o  will  be  found  the  logarithm  required. 
If  the  number  be  betwixt  I'oco  anu  toooo,  the  firft 
three  figures  of  the  number  are  to  be  found  in  the  co- 
lumn marked  "N"  and  the  fourth  figure  at  the  top,  and 
in  the  column  under  it,  lineally  againft  the  firft  three 
figures,  will  be  found  the  logarithm  required,  changing 
the  index  2  into  3.  The  column  marked  Diff.  and 
fhowing  the  common  difference  by  which  each  of  thrfc 
columns  increafes,  'fcrves  to  find  the  logarithms  of 
numbers  beyond  1  c 000.  Thus, 

To  find  lire  logarithm  for  a  number  greater  than  ony  in 
theeommon  canon,  but  left  than  toooooor-.  —  Cut  off  four 
figures  on  the  left  of  the  given  number,  and  feck  the 
logarithm  in  the  table ;  add  as  many  unites  to  the  in- 
dex as  there  arc  figures  remaining  on  the  n  jht ;  lub- 
tract  the  logarithm  found  from  the  next  following  it 
the  table;  then,  as  the  difference  of  numbers  in 


Logarithm  of  7  = 
Logarithm  of  3  = 


0.845098 
0.47712: 


Logarithm  of  i  = — c.367977 
The  reafon  of  the  rule  is,  that  a  fraction  being  the 
quotient  of  the  numerator  divided  ty  the  denominator, 
its  logarithm  mull  be  the  difference  of  the  logarithms 
of  thofe  two  ;  fo  that  the  numerator  being  fubtradtcd 
from  the  denominator,  the  difference  becomes  ne- 
gative. Stifclius  obferved,  that  the  logarithms  of  a 
proper  fraction  muft  always  be  negative,  if  th.it  of 
unity  be  o  ;  which  is  evident,  a  fraction  being  lefs 
than  one. 

Or,  the  logarithm  of  the  denominator,  though 
greater  than  that  of  the  numerator,  as  in  the  cafe  »f 
a  proper  fraction,  may  be  fubtraftcd  from  it,  regard 
being  had  to  the  fign  of  the  index,  which  alone  in 
that  cafe  is  negative.  Thus, 

Log.  of  3  =  0.477 12 1 

Log.  of  7  =  0.845008 


Log.  of  .J-  =  1.632023  which  produces  the 
fame  effect  in  any  operation  as  that  before  found,  viz. 
-  0.367977,  this  being  to  be  fubtrafted,  and  the 
other  to  be  added. 

Or  again,  the  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  a  deci- 
mal, and  its  logarithm  found  j  which  differs  from  that 
of  a  whole  number  only  in  the  index,  which  is  to  be 
negative. 

For  an  improper  fraction  v.  gr.  J,  its  numerator  be- 
.the  canon  is  to "  the' tabidar  diftance  of  the  logarithms  !nK  S™*Xn  than  il»  denominator,  its  logarithm  is  had 
anfwering  to  them,  fo  are  the  remaining  figures  of  b>'  fubttafting  the  logarithm  of  the  latter  from  that 
the  given  number  to  the  logarithmic  difference;  which,   of  ,nc  forme** 


if  it  be  added  to  the  logarithm  before  found,  the  fum 
will  be  the  logarithm  required.  Suppofe  v.  gr.  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  92375  required.  Cut  off 
the  four  figures  9237,  and  to  the  characVriftic  of  the 
logarithm  correfponding  to  them,  add  an  unit ;  then, 
From  the  logarithm  of  the  numb.  9238=3.965 


c?8 


Subtract  logarith.  numb 


-9237=3.965531 


HI 


The  logarithm  of  9=0.9542425 
Logarithm  of  5  =  0.69897-;; 

Logarithm  f =0.29^2725 
In  the  fame  manner  may  a  logarithm  of  a  mixt 
mber,  as  3!,  be  found,  it  being  firft  reduced  into 

m  proper  fraction  V°- 
Or,  this  improper  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  a  mixed 
number,  whofc  logarithm  muft  be  found  as  if  it  wei\- 
wholly  integral,  and  its  index  taken  according  to  the 
integral  part.  We  fliall  here  obfervc,  that  the  loga- 
rithms of  whole  numbers  are  added,  ftibtracted,  &r. 
according  to  the  rules  of  thefe  operations  in  decimal 
arithmetic  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
logarithms  with  negative  indices,  the  fame  rules  we 
to  be  obferved  as  thofe  givcu  iu  algebra  for  like  and 
unlike  tigns. 

In  addition,  all  the  figures  except  the  index,  ar* 
reckoned  poiitive,  and  therefore  the  figure  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  index  from  the  other  part  of  the  logarithm 
takes  away  fo  much  from  the  negative  index.  Thus 
Tofiullte  logarithm  of  a  ft  .lahn.—  Subtract  the  lo-    1 .8683  320+37608972=  17562298.      In  Attraction, 
garithm  of  the  numerator  from  that  of  the  denomi-   if  cither  one  or  both  of  the  logarithms  have  negative 
•aator,  and  lo  the  remain \r  prefix  the  fign  of  fub-   indices,  you  muft  change  the  fign  of  the  index  of  the 
*>"!!<  4.  fak- 


Remains  tabular  difference  47 
Then  10  :  47  :  :  5  :  23 

Now  to  the  logarithm  — —  4.965531 
Add  the  difference  found— —      —  ——  23 
The  fum  is  the  logarithm  required.—  -4.9655  54 
Or  more  briefly  ;  find  the  logarithm  of  the  full  four 
figures  as  before  ;  then  multiply  the  common  diffe- 
rence which  (lands  .roain'l  it  by  the  remaining  figures 
of  the  given  number ;  from  the  produit,  cut  off  as 
many  figures  at  the  right  bind  as  you  multiplied  by, 
?ndadd  the  remainder  to  the  logarithm  before  found, 
fittin  ,  it  with  a  proper  hide*.   'Thus  47X3  =  235  ; 
cut  off  5  and  atld  23. 
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fcpto*  fubtrahend,  after  you  Ivn 

r*£lkt  from  ^  dccinul  P»rt»       thc»  add  the  indices':  thua 
v 1.762298 — 1.863326=3.698972.  In  multiplication, 
what  is  carried  from  the  product  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  logarithms  muft  be  fubtracted  from  the  product 


to  it  whatauy  arife   fcrenee,  and  affix  the 
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and  affix,  the  quotient  to  the  four  firft  figures,  E«pl»n.- 
and  you  have  the  number  required.  i.'0"  of/^e 

To JtvJ  tie  number  carrrfpjw&ng  to  a  negative  logarithm.  1 
To  the  given  negative  logarithm  add  the  lafl  logarithm 
of  the  table*  or  that  of  the  number  10000 ;  i.  t.  fub- 

In  di*  tr*^             ^ron>        ^econ^»  and       the  number 

jjj^  wdcx  correfponding  to  the  remainder  j  this  will  be  the  nume- 

,  -„,..»'  rator  of  the  fraction*  whole  denominator  will  be  1 0000  y 

common  amhmetic;  e.  g.  4,92478a  ^  r.  fuppofe  it  t0      ^rtd  to  find  the  fradior, 

^^^.^±^^^1   correfponilng  to  the  negative  logarithm 

e.3679767,  fubtrad  this  from 

.I.'jOOOGL'O 


of  the  indices:  thus  2.477121X  55=8.385605. 
vifion,  if  the  divifor  will  exactly  meafore  the 


tlie  index,  add  units  to  the  index,  till  you 
can  cxadly  divide  it,  and  carry  thefe  units  to  the  next 
number:  e.g.  8.385605-5-5=2.477121. 

To  fin cl  the  number  carrefpnnding  to  any  given  logarithm. 
—If  the  logarithm  be  within-  the  limit*  of  the  tabic, 
i.  t.  if  it*  index  doe*  not  exceed  3,  then  neglecting  the 
index,  look  down  in  the  column  of  logarithms  under 
o,  for  the  two  or  three  firft  figure*  of  your  given  lo- 
garithm ;  and  if  you  exactly  find  all  the  fignres  of  the 
given  logarithm  in  that'column,  you  have  the  number 
corrdportding  at  the  left  hand  :  But  if  you  do  not  find 
your  logarithm  exactly  in  the  column  under  0,  you  muft 
ran  through  the  other  columns  till  you  find  it  exsctly, 
or  till  yon  obtain  the  next  leaft  logarithm ;  and  in  the  co- 
lumn of  numbers  lineally  againft  it,  you  have  the  fiift 
3  fixtures  of  the  number  fought,  to  which  join  the 
figure  over  the  column,  where  your  logarithm  or  it* 
next  lead  was  round,  and  you  have  the  eorrefpooding 
number,  e.  gr.  the  number  aniwering  to  the  loga- 
rithm 3.5-44812  is  3506. 

If  the  index  of  this  logarithm  had  been  1,  then  the 
two  Lift  figures  of  the  number  would  hare  been  deci- 
mal ;  with  the  index  o,  its  correfponding  number  would 
hare  been  3.506;  with  7,  .3506 ;  with  2,  .03506,  4c. 

If  the  logarithm  cannot  be  found  exactly,  take  the 
next  leaft,  and  make  the  difference  between  the  given 
logarithm  and  the  next  Icail  the  nunujmtor-of  afra< 
vrhofe  denominator  fliall  be  the 


nmott  diff< 
the  fraction  to-  the*  number  found 


rrcuce, 
in  the 


and  add 
table. 

To  pti  tlx  number  correfponlmg  to  a  hgaritbm greater 
than  any  m  the  tabk.-~ Firft,  from  the  given  togarithm, 
fubtrad  the  logarithm  of  10, or  100,  or  1000,  or  10,000,. 
till  yoo  have  a  logarithm  that-  will  come  within  the 
compass  of  the  table ;  find  the  number  corresponding 
to  this,  and  multiply  it  by  10,  or  100,  or  jooo,  or 
10,000,  the  product  is  the  number  required. 

Suppofc,  for  inftance,  the  number  corxefponding  to 
the  logarithm  7.7589982  be  required :  fubtrad  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  10,000,  which  is.  4.0000000, 
from  7.589982  t  thoremainder  is  3.7589982,  the  num- 
ber correfponding  to  which  is  5741  tVs  :  this  multi- 
plied by  10,000,  the  product,  it  5741 1  loo*  the  number 
required. 

Otherwise  feek  the  decimal  member  of  the  logarithm; 
in  the  taUe,  and  if  you  can  find  it  exactly,  you  hare 
the  four  firft  figures  of  the  number  in  the  table,  to 
which  affix  as  marry  cipher*  as  the  given  index  exceeds 
3,  and  it  it  the  number  required..  But  if  you  cannot 
find  the  logarithm  exactly,  take  the  next  lead,  and 
find  the  four  firft  figures,  of  the  correfponding  number  ; 
then  take  the  difference  betwixt  the  given  1  >f  arithra 
and  the  next  leaft,  and  annex  to  ft  as  mmy  ciphers  as 
the  index  exceeds  3  j 

Voj..X.PatvL 


The  remainder  is  — >-  3.6320233,  the  number  corre- 
fpondine  to  which  is  4285rVb»  the  fradion  fought 
..    The  reafoi 


fon  of  the  rule  is,  that 
as  a  fraction,  is  the  quotient,  anting  on  the  divjfion 
of  the  numerator  by  the  denominator,  unity  will  be  to 
tbc  fraction  as  the  denominator  to  the  numerator but 
as  unity  is  to  the  fraction  correfponding  to  the  given 
negative  logarithm,  fo  is  10000  to  the  number  corre- 
fponding to  the  remainder :  therefore,  if  f  cooo  be  ta- 
ken for  the  denominator,  the  number  will  be  the  nu- 
merator of  the  fraction  required. 

The  negative  logarithm  —0.367977  is  equal  to  the 
logarithm  7.632023,  and  the  number  anfwering  to- 
it,  found  iu  the  manner  already  directed,  will  be 

The  fines,  tangents,  ftc.  of  any  arch  are  eafily  round 
by  feekir.g  the  degree  at  the  top,  if  the  arch  be  left 
than  45°,  and  tlie  minutes  at  the  fide*  beginning  from 
the  top,  and  by  fecking  the  degree,  &c.  at  the  bottom*. 
If  the  arch  is  greater  than  45s.  If  a  given  logarith- 
mic fine  or  tangent  falls  between-  thofe  in  the  tables, 
then  the  correfponding  degree*  and  minutes  may  bc- 
reckoned  \,  \,ot  t,  &c.  minutes  more  than  thofe  belong- 
ing to  the  neareft  kfs  logarithm  in  the  tables,  accord- 
ing as  its  difference  from  the  given  one  i«  -J,  or  f,  or* 
■J,  Jcc,  of  the  difference  between-  the  logarithm  next 
greater  and  next  lef*  than  1 ' 

j  2.    Of  the  vawiotu  Stienaj  to 

be  applied. 

As  thefe  artificial  number*  eonftkute  a-  new  fpecies 


divide  by  the  e«ir.con  dif-   garithm  of  the  produd 


of  arithmetic  capable  of  performing  cv 
can  be  done  in  the  old  way,  it  is  plain  that  ha  sue  muft 
be  equally  extenfivc,  and  that  in  every  fcieace  in  which 
common  arithmetic  ran  be  uftfut,  the  bgarithnucal 
arithmetic  muft  be  much  more  fo,  by  rcafbn  of  it*  be- 
ing more  eafily  performed.  Though  the  general  prin- 
ciple* of  Ingarithmical  arithmetic  have  been  already- 
laid  down,  we  fhall  here,  in  order  to  render  the  fubjed. 
ftifl  more  plain,  fubjointhe  following  practical  rule*. 

L  Multiplication  ly  Logaritlmt. 
Add  together  the  logarithms  oPaU  the  factors,  and 
the  fum  is  a  logarithm,  the  natural  number  correfpond- 
ing to  which  will  be  the  product  required. 

Obferving  to  add,  to  the  fum  of  the  affirmative  indi- 
ces, what  is  carried  from  the  fum  of.  the  decimal  part* 
of  the  logarithms. 

And  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  affirmative  and 
negative  indices  is  to  be  taken  for  the  index  to  the  lo»- 
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D5»ifioi| ifcy  Ex.  i.  To  multiply  13-14  by  5-062. 
'  °'        '  23.14  it.  log.  1.1-3643634 

5-062  it*  log.  110-7043221 


T   H   M   S.  SecfUCT. 

Here  1  carried  from  the  decimals  to  the  *  makes  it  ?f 

—  —    3  Thecl.y 

become  1,  which  taken  from  the  other  2,  leave*  0  re- l<ofinrfun» 

"  ling 


Produd  117*1347    -  2-0686855 
Ex.  a.  TomuH.  2*58(926  by  3-457291. 

•    2.581926  iu  log.  is  0*41 19438 
3-457291    -     -  O.5387359 


Prod.  8.92647  -  c.9506797 

Ex.  3.  To  moh.  3*902,  and  597*16,  and  •03*4728 
all  together. 

3-902  iti  log.  is  0*5912873 
597-16  -  -  2-7760907 
•0314728     -  »*49793£3 

Prod.  73*33533   -  1*8653133 
The  1  cancels  the  2,  and  the  1  to  carry  from  the  de- 
cimals is  fct  down. 

Ex.  4.  To  mult.  35*86,  and  2-1046, 
and  0*8372,  and  0*0294  all  together. 
3-586  its  log.  is  0-55461 03 
2-1046    -    -  0-3231696 

0-8372     -      -  T-9228J92 

0-0294    -    -  7-4683473 


re- 


Prod.    '1857618   -  -  72689564 
Here  the  2  to  carry  cancels  the  1,  and  there 
main  the  1  to  fct  down. 

II.  D'rvifio*  fy  Logarithm*. 

From  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend  fubtrad  the  lo- 
garithm of  the  divifor,  the  remainder  is  a  logarithm 
whofe  correfponding  number  will  be  the  quotient  re- 
quired. 

But  firft  obferve  to  change  the  fign  of  the  index  of 
the  logarithm  of  the  divifor,  viz.  from  negative  to  af- 
firmative, or  from  affirmative  to  negative ;  then  take 
the  fum  of  the  indices  if  they  be  of  the  lame  kind,  or 
their  difference  when  of  different  figns,  with  the  fign 
x>f  the  greater,  for  the  index  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
quotient. 

And  when  1  is  borrowed  in  the  left-hand  place  of 
the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm,  add  it  to  the  index 
of  the  logarithm  of  the  divifor  when  that  index  is  af- 
firmative, but  fubtrad  it  when  negative  j  then  let  the 
index  thus  found  be  changed,  and  worked  with  as  be- 
fore. 

Ex.  I.  To  divide  24163  by  4567. 

Divide  24163  iu  log.  4-3831509 
Divif.  4567    -     -  3-6596310 


Ex 


Quot.  5-290782    -  0-7235199 

r.  2.  To  divide  37-149  by  523*76.  . 
Divid.  37*149  its  log.  1*5699471 
DWif.  523.76    -    -  2*71913*3 


Quot.  -07092752   -  2*8508148 
Ex.  3.  To  divide  -06314  by  *o©724i. 

Divid.  '06314  its  log*  2-8003046 
Divif.  -007241    -   -  3*8597985 


Quot.  8*719792 


0*9405061 


Ex.  4.  To  divide  '7438  by  12-9476. 
Divid. -7438  its  log.  1*8714562 
Divi£  12-9476     •  1.1121893 

"Quot.  -05744694    -  T759J669 
Here  the  1  taken  from  the  1  makes  it  become  7  to 
let  down. 

III.  Tit  Rule  of  Tbrtt,  or  Proportion. 

Add  the  logarithms  of  the  id  and  3d  terms  toge- 
ther, and  from  their  fum  fubtrad  the  logarithm  of  the 
ift  by  the  foregoing  rules ;  the  remainder  will  be  the 
logarithm  of  the  4th  term  required. 

Or  in  any  compound  proportion  whatever,  add  to- 
gether the  logarithms  of  all  the  terms  that  are  to  be 
multiplied,  and  from  that  fum  take  the  fum  of  the  o- 
thcrs  j  the  remainder  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  term 
fought. 

But  inflead  of  fubtrading  any  logarithm,  we  may 
add  its  complement,  and  the  refult  will  be  the  fame. 
By  the  complement  is  meant  the-  logarithm  of  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  given  number,  or  the  remainder  by  ta- 
king the  given  logarithm  from  o,  or  from  10,  changing 
the  radix  from  o  to  10  j  the  cafieft  method  of  doing 
which,  is  to  begin  at  the  left  hand,  and  fubtrad  each 
figure  from  9,  except  the  laft  fignificant  figure  on  the 
right-hand,  which  muft  be  fubtraded  from  10.  But 
when  the  index  is  negative,  add  it  to  9,  and  fubtiad 
the  reft  as  before.  And  for  every  complement  that  is 
added,  fubtrad  10  from  the  laft  fum  of  the 


Ex.  1.  To  find  a  4th  proportionalto  72-34,  and  2-519, 
and  357.4862. 
A 9  72*34    -    oomp.  log.  8*1406215 
To  2*519       -       -  0*4012282 
So  357*4862      -    -  1*553*59* 


827 


To  11 
Ex.  2.  To 
3*24718. 
As  12*796 
To  3*24718 
So  3-24718 


7      -     -  1-0951089 
a  3d  proportional  to  11-796  and 


log.  8*8929258 
0*5 1 1 5064 
0*51 15064 


To  -8240216       -       -  1-9159386 
Ex.  3.  To  find  a  number  in  proportion  to  "379145 ; 
•85132  is  to  -0649. 

As  "0649  -  comp.  log.  11*1877553 
To  -85132  -  -  ".9300928 
S«  *379>4J       *       •  7.5788054 


0*6966535 


Ex.  4  If  the  intereft  of  100 1,  for  a  year  or  365  days 


be  4-5  L  what  will  be  the  intereft  of  279*25  L 
274  days  i 

A»  J  ^  comp.  log. 

1*74  - 
So  4-5 


I  8*3000000 

'.7*4377071 

•■•445993* 
2*4377506 
0*6532125 


To  9*43329*S 


0-9746634 


1* 
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Icwlufton 

rnhoii       Multiply  the  logarithm  of  the  number  given  by  trie 
»     1  propofed  Hidex  of  the  power,  and  the  produft  will  be 
the  logarithm  of  the  power  fought. 

Note.  In  multiplying  a  logarithm  with  a  negative 
index  by  any  affirmative  number,  the  product  will  be 

negative  But  what  is  to  be  carried  from  the  decimal 

part  of  the  logarithm  will  be  affirmative — Therefore 
the  difference  will  be  die  index  of  the  product ;  and  i* 
to  be  accounted  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  greater. 

Ex.  i.  To  find  the  id  power  of  2-5791. 

Root  1*5791  it*  log.        -  0*4114681 
index       -  3 


Power  6-651756       -      -  0*6119364 

Ex.  2. "To  find  the  cube  of  3.07146 
Root  3*07146  its  log. 


index 


0-4873449, 
-      -  3 


Power  28*97575       -      -  1*4620347 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  4th  power  of  '09x63. 
.    Root -09163  its  log.  2.9610377 


index 


Power -0000704938       -  5-8481508 
Here  4  tiroes  the  negative  index  being  «,  «nd  3 
carry,  the  difference  5  i«  the  index  of  the  produft- 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  365th  power  of  1-0045- 

Root  1-0045  »u  log       -  0*0019499 

*  365 

9749J 
M6994 

58497 


to 


1-0045 


Power  5148888       -      -     0.7117135  above 

V.  Evolution,  or  ExtraBio*  of  Rook. 

Divide  the  logarithm  of  the  power  or  given  number 
by  iu.  index,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  logarithm 
of  the  root  required. 

Note.  When  the  index  of  the  logarithm  is  nega» 
tive,  and  the  divifor  is  not  exa&ly  contained  in  it  with- 
out a  remainder,  increafe  it  by  fuch  a 


rriake  it  exa&ly  divifible ;  and  carry  the  units  borrowed,  H 
as  fo  many  tens,  to  the  left-hand  place  of  the  decimal  V 
part  of  the  logarithm  ;  then  divide  the  refulta  by  the 
index  of  the  root. 

Ex.  i.  To  find  the  fquare  root  of  365. 

Power  365  -  -  2)1*5612929 
Root  19-10498       -       -  1-1811465 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  cube  root  of  11345- 

Power  12345  -  .-  3)4*0914911 
Root  23-11162      -      •  >\36383°4 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  toth  root  of  2. 

Power  1  10)0-3010300 
Root  1*071773       -       -  0-0301030 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  365th  root  of  1*045. 

Power  j -045  -  -  365)0.0191163 
Root  1 -000111       -       -  00000524 

Ex.  5.  To  find  the  fquare  root  of  -093. 

Power -093  -  1)1-9684829 

Root  -304959        -        -  1-4841415 
Here  the  divifor  1  is  contained  exactly  once  in  a  the 
negative  index }  therefore  the  index  of  the  quotient 
is  7. 

Ex.  6-  To  find  the  cube  root  of  -00048. 

Power      -      -      -  3)4*6811411 
Root  -078/97.35      -  1*8937471  _ 

Here  the  divifor  3  not  being  exafily  contained  in  qr 
augment  it  by  1,  to  make  it  become  6»  in  which  the 
divifor  is  contained  juil  1  times ;  and  the  1  borrowed 
being  carried  to  the  other  figures  6,  &c.  makes 
2-6811412,  which  divided  by  3  gives  -8937471. 

In  trigonometry,  the  ufc  of  logarithmical  fines,  tan- 
gents, &c.  are  ufed  as  well  as  the  common  arithmetical 
logarithms ;  and  by  ufing  (hem  acoording  to  the  rules 
above  laid  down,  the  operations  are  Ihortened  to  a  de- 
gree altogether  incredible  to  perfons  unacquainted  with 
this  invention.  With  equal  facility  are  the  problems 
is  aftronoroy  and  navigation  folved  by  their  means,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  higher  geometry,  fluxions,  and  in 
Abort  every  thing  which  requires  deep  and  laborious 
calculation.  For  the  particular  application  of  them' 
to  the  different  feiences,  fee  the  articles  N*viCATionr 

TaiOOMOMBT&Y,  &C. 
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LOGARITHMS. 

A  Table  of  Logarithms  from  I  to  io,OCO. 


Table. 


w 


Log»r. 


ogar. 


7 
8 

9 
io 

Ji 


O.OOCOOO 
O.3OIO3C 
0.4771SI 
40.602060- 
0^98970 


60.778151 
O.845O98 
O.90309O 

9I0.954242 

I.OOOOCOj 


I  2 

'3 
»4 
*5 
16 


Logar. 


1079181 

'•"3943 
1.14612a 

1. 176091 

1.204120 


ogar. 


I.230449 
I.255272 
1.278754 
1.30103c 
1. 3  2221 9 


231.361728 
24  I.380211 

2J|i-39794C 
26|Mt49?3 
27  1.431364 


12 

*9 

20 

21 

22'i.34342;v: 


28 

29 

3" 

31 
32 

U 


ioo  2.00000c  2.000434 


101 
102 

«°3 
104 


205 


107 
108 
109  2 


2.004321 
2.008600 


*-447«58 
1.462398 
1.477  m 
1 .491362 
1.5^5150 
1.518514 


34 

36 
3 


39 
40 

4« 
4* 
43 
4 


2.0047  a 
2009026 


2012837  2.013259 
2.01703312.017451 


2.021189 


2.021603 

2-0257 ;  5 

2.029384  2.029789  2.030195  2030600 


106  2.025306 


2.033424  2.033826  2.034227 
037426  2.037825  s.038223 


1  ioj  2.041393 

2-045323 

2.049218 

2.053078 


III 

112 

"3 


11 
ri6 

119 


120 
121 
122 
1 

1 241 


125 

126 

127 
1 28 

129 


56905  2.057286  2.057666 


2.095422 


2096910 
2.10037 
2.103804 
2.107210 
2.1 10590 


13c  2.1 13943 


»3« 
132 
233 
»34 


2.117271 


2.041787 
2.045714 


2.OOC868 
2.005180 
2.CO9451 
2.OT3680 
2.017868 


2.022016 
2.026124 


53*479 
1.544068 

556302 
1.568202 

579784 


1.591065 
1.602060 
1.613784] 
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2.1 18265 
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2.131298 
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2.13767 
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1.7 160035 
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64 
65 
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74 
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1.832508 
1.838849 
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1.85 1 258 
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2.006038 
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2.01452c 
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027350 
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J7 
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2.02694 
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2.042969 
2.046885 
2.050766 

54623 
2.0584 


26  2058 


2.062206 
2065953 
2.06966b 

2-073352 
2.077004 


2080626 
2084219 
2087781 

"J 

2.094820 


2.098297 
2.101747 
2.105169 
2.108565 
2.1 1 1934 


2.1 15278 


2.11^595  2.1 18926 
2.1218SH  2.122216 
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2.128399  2.128722 
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8  205576 


2.047275 
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2.054996 
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2.066326 
2.070038 
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2.077368 


2.105510 
2.108903 
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2.002598  2003029 
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027757  2.028164 
2.032216 


2.047664 
2.051 
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5  205918 


5  2059563  2.059942  2.06^3 


2.062958 
2.066698 
2.070407 
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2098644J  2.09899 
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2.040207  2O40602 


2.0I 

2.067071 
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2074451 
2.O78094 
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2.102777 
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78 
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bj 
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S3 

84 

85 
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87 


1.892095 
1.897627 
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1.908485 
1.913814 
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1 .919078 

2.924279 
2.929429 
1.934498 

2.939529 


2.003460  2003891 


2.007748 
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2.024896 
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204454c 
2048442 
2052309 
056142 


63333  2063709 


2.1 

2.071 145 
2.07481 
2078457 


2.099681 
2.103119 
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2.I1327C 
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119256 
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2.1  29045 


2.I31619 
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2008l74 
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2020775 


2.O40998 
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2.064083 
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2.071514 

6  2075182 
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2.082426 
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2.089552 
2.09307  j 
2.096562 


100026 
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1 1025 
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89 

90 

92 
92 

93 

94 

95 
96 

97 
98 
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424 
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416 
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408 
404 
400 
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3*9 
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376 
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3« 
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36 
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1 1 627612. 1 1660812.1 16940 
120245 

223525 
1 2678 1 
13001 2 


2.1 195861:.:  19915 
2.12287112.123198 
2.126131.2.126456 
2.129368  2.129690  2 


2.132260  2.132580 
2.135451  2.135768 
2.138618  2.138934 


2.132900 
2.136086 
2.139249 


233219 
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346 
34J 
340 
33s 
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33- 
33° 
328 

325 
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32« 
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2.141763  2.142076,2.142389  2. 
2.i  4488^.145 1 96;2.i455Q7l2, 


239564  3>5 
142702}  314 
143818!  311 


1.949390 

2-954242 
1.959041 
1.963788 
2968483 
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1.977724 
1.982271 
1.986772 
1.991226 
1  ^563  5 
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40  2.146128 


3.146438 

2.149527 
2.151594 
2.15564 
44I2.158362I2.1 58664 
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2.149219 
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45 
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o  2. 
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46 
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48 

4S 


2.161368 

2-164353 
2.1673 17 

2.17026 
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2  2 


86  2. 


2.161667 

2.16465a  2.164947 
2.16761 
.170555 
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2.16196712.(62266  2.162564 
2.165244 
2.168203 
2.17114 

2.1 
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2.173769 
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50  2.176091 
2.178977 
2.181844 
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2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 


7638' 
79264 
82129 

84975 
87803 


2.17667 

2.179552 

2.182415 

2-185259 

2.188084 


2.(76959 
2.I79839 
2.182700 
2.185542 
2.188366 


2-X9°332 
2.193125 
2.195900 
2.198657 
2.201397 


2.19061: 
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2.1 96176 
2.198932 
2.20167c 
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2.1 9948 1 
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2.206826 
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2986 
2.21 5636 
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66 

67 

68 

H 


2.217484 
2.220108 
2.222716 
2.225309 
2.227887 


2.217747 
2.22037c 
2.222976 
2.225568 
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801CI2.218273]  2.2x8535 
2.221 153 

2-223755 
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2.21 
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2.223236 
2.22?826 
2.2284OC 
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2.223496 

:. 226084 
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74 


2.230449 
2.232996 
2-235528 
2.238046 


2.230704 

2.233250 

2-23578 1 
t.238297 


2.23096c 

2-233J04 
2.236033 
2.238548 


2.240549  2.2407992.241048 


2.231 215 

2-*33757 
2.236289 
2.238799 
2.241297 


2.243038  2.243286  2.243534 
2.245513  2.245759  2.246006 
2.248219  2.248464 
20  2.250664  2.250908 
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2.2504 
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2.248709 
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80 
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2.146748 
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2.152900 
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2.158965 


2.150449 
2.153510 


2.X  59567 
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1.15X063 
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2.168792 
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2.174932 


2.263459 
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0  2.1 
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2.172603 
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2  2. 


2.164055 
1.167022 
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2.I72895 
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2.180126 
2.182985 
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2.177536 
2.180413 
2.183270 
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2.188928 


2.177825 
2.180699 
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2.IBO986 
2.183839 
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2.189490 


2.1784OI 
2.181272 
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2.181558 
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2.202488 
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2.205204 
2.207903 
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2.213252 
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2.205475 
2.208l72 
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2.2x3518 
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2.218798 
2.221414 
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2.226600 


2.200303 
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2.200577 
2.203305 


2.192846 
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2.10574- 
2.208441 
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2.2087IC 
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2.216694 
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2.208978 
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2.206556 
2.209247 
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2.214579 
2.2X7221 


2.228913  2.22917c 
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2.231 
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2-236537 
2.239049 
2.241546 


231724 
2.234264 
2.236789 
2.239299 
2.241795 


2.21906c 

2.22167 

L224274 

2.226858 

2.229426 


2.219322 
2.221936 

2-224533 
2.227115 

2.229682 


2,219584 
2.222196 
2.224792 

2.227372 
2.229938 


219846 
2.222456 
2.225051 

2.22763c 
2.230193 


2-231979 

2-234517 
2.237041 

2-239549 


2-232233 
2.234770 
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2.13980c 


2.242044  2.242293 


2.232488 

2.235023 
237544 

2.24005c 
2.242541 


2.33274 
2.235276 

2-237795 
2.240299 
2.24279 


2.244030  2.244277  2.24452^  2.244772 
2.246499  2.246745J2.246991  2.147236 
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2.251395  2.251638  2.251801  2.252123 
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2. 245c  10 
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2.249932 
2.252367 


2.245266 
2.247726 
2.25&176 
2.252610 
2.255031 
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2.260071 
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2.257918 
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2.262688 
2.265054 
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2.262925 
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2.255996  2.256236  2.256477 
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2.265525 


2.263399  2.263636 
2.265761  2.265996 


2.2567 1 S  1.25695b 
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2.261501 
2.263873 
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2.261738 
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2.259594 
2.26x976 
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2-257439 
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2.262214 
2.264582 
2.266937 
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2.267172 
2.269513 
2.271842 
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2.276462 


2.267406 
2.269746 
2.272074 
2.274389 
2.276691 


2.26764 1 
2.269980 
2.272306 
2.274620 
2.276921 


2.267875 
2.270213 
2.272538 
2.274850 
2.277151 


2.2681 10 
2.270446 
2.272770 
2.275081 
2.277380 
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2.27531 1 
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2.268578  2.268812 
2.27091 2  2.271 144 
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2.278574 
2.281033 
2.283301 
1.185557 
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2.281261 
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2.2030?  5 
2.292256 
2.294466 
2.296665 

2.200257 
2.292478 
2.2946S7 
2.296884 
2.299071 
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2.292699 
2.294907 
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2.299289 
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2.292920 
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2.322839 
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2.517087 

2.512818 
2.514149 
2-515476 
2.516799 

2.518119 

3.5129  51 
1.514382 
3.515609 
3.516932 
2.518351 

2. CI  3084 

2-514415 
2-515741 
2.517064 
2.518382 

133 

'33 

133 
132 

132 

33° 
33» 
332 
333 

2.518514 
2.519828 
2.521 138 
2.522444 
2.523746 

2.518645 

2-5  '9959 
2.521269 

2-522575 

2.C23876 

2.518777 
2.520090 
2.521400 
2.522705 
2.524006 

2.518900 
2.520221 

2-521530 
2.522835 
2.5241 36 

7     ~  7 

2.519040 
2.520352 
2.521661 
2.522966 
2.524266 

a.519171 
2,520483 
2,521792 
2.523096 
2.  5  24306 

7      *  7  7 

2-519303 
2.520614 

2.531922 
2.523226 
2.534526 

7      w  7 

2.520745 
2.52*053 
»-5*3356 
Z.524656 

3.ciq;6c 
2.520876 
3.533183 
2.533486 
3.524785 

2.  CI  0607 

J   s  s  1 

2.52IOO7 
2.522314 
2.523616 
2.524915 

I  *1 

7* 

13' 
131 

130 
*3a 

335 
336 
337 
338 
339 

2.525045 
2.526339 
2.527630 
2.528917 
2.530200 

2-525  «74 
2.526468 

2.527759 
2.529045 
2.530328 

M253°4 
2.526598 
2.527888 
a.529174 
2.530416 

2.525433 
2.526727 

2.528016 
2.529302 
2.520584 

2-525563 
2.526856 
2.528145 
2.529430 
2.5307 1 2 

7  7  9 

2.525692 
3,526985 
2.528274 

M29559 
2430830 

2.525822 
2.527x14 
2.528402 
2.529687 

2.CJOQ68 

2.  C2  CO  (I 

2-5*7*43 

*-5*853' 
2.539815 
3.531095 

3.536081 

*-5»737i 
3.52866c 

2-5*9943 
*-53i*i3 

2.5262IO 
2.52750I 
2.528788 

2.530072 
2.531351 

1 2C| 
120 
129 
128 
128 

340 
34i 

342 
343 
344 

2-53  M79 
2.532754 
2.534026 

2-535294 
2-536558 

2.531607 
2.532882 

M34'53 
2-535421 
2.536685 

2-531734 
2.533009 

2.534280 

2.535547 
2.  ?  368 1 1 

2.531862 
2.533136 
2-534407 
M35674 

2.C36Q3T 

2.531989 
2533263 

2-534534 
M35800 
2.C7?o6] 

2.532U7 

2-533391 
2.534661 

2.535927 
2.537180 

2-532*45 
2.533518 
2.534787 
2-536053 
2.53731 5 

77  f  7  7 

3.532373 

*-533645 
2-5349M 
*-536l79 

2-537441 

77    1/  / 

2-533772 
M35041 
2.536306 

*-537567 

2.532627 

2-533899 
2-535167 
2.536432 
^537693 

128 
I  27 

127 
126 
126 

345 
346 
347 
34* 
349 

2.5378i9 
2.539076 
2.540329 

2-541579 
2.542825 

2-537945 
2.539202 
2.540455 
2.541704 
2.542950 

2.538071 

2.539327 
2.540580 

2.541829 
2.543074 

2.538197 
2-539452 
2.540705 

2.541953 
2-543«  99 

2.538322 

2.539578 
2.54083c 
2.542078 
2-543323 

2.538448 
2-539704 
2-540955 
2.542203 
2:1111" 

2-53857* 
2.539828 
2.54108c 

2.542327 

2.  CJ  3  C7  1 

3,C386oo 

*-539954 
2.541305 
3.542452 
3,543696 

3.538835 
1.540079 

2-54133° 
2.543576 

2.543830 

2.C38051 

77     7  7 

2.540204 

2-54'454 
2.542701 
2.543044 

126 

125 
125 
125 
124 

35*  2.544068(2.544192 
3512.545307  2-54543' 
352:2.546543;  2.546666 

353|2-J47775  2.547398 
354  2-549==3  2.549126 

2.544316 

2-545554 
2.546789 
2.548021 
2.549249 

2.544440 
2.545678 
2.546913 
2.548144 

2-549371 

2-544564 
2.545802 

2.547036 
2.548266 
2.549494 

2.544688 
M45925 

2.547159 
2.548389 
2.5496l6 

2.544812 
2.546049 
2.547282 
2.548512 

2-549739 

2.544036 
2.546172 
*-547405 
*.549635 
3.549861 

3. 54  506c 
3.546396 

2.5475*9 
2.548758 

2.549984 

2.545183 

7  U  7 

2.546419 
2.547652 
2.548881 
2.550106 

I  24 
124 
123 
123 

3-55  2.550228  2.550351 
3562.5514502.551572 
357  2.552668-2.552790 
358,2-5538832.554004 

359'2-555094         qll  S 

2.550473 
2.551694 

2.55291 1 

2.554126 

2-555.^36 

2-550595 
2.551816 

2.553033 
2.554247 

2-555457 

*55c7i/ 
M5'938 
M53154 
2-554368 

2.55084O 
2.552059 

2.J53276 
2.554489 

2-555699 

2.550962 
2.552l8l 

2-553397 
2.554610 

2,  c  c  1  oH  i 
*-55»303 

2-554731 
2-55  594  - 

2.5  {  1 206 

2-55*425 
2.553640 
2.554852 

2.  c  c  1 3  28 

2.552546 
2-553762 

2-554973 
2.556182 

I  22 
122  . 
121 
121  . 
121 

gg»        1  ""  "  "'  —  J 
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IF 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

•  9 

'biff. 

360 
361 
362 
363 
364 

366 

3<57 

368 
3^9 

2.(t6l02 

2-557507 
2.558709 

2-5599°7 
2.561 101 

2.5(6423 

M57627 
2.558828 
2.560026 
2.56I22I 

2.C(6(44 
2-557748 
2.558948 
2.560146 
2.561340 

2.556664 
2.557868 
2.559068 
2.560265 
2.561450 

2-556785 
2.557988 
2.559188 
2.560385 
2.561578 

2.556905 
2.558108 
2.5593o8 
2.560504 
2.561697 

2.557026 
2.558228 
2.559428 
2.560624 
2.561847 

1.557146 
2.558348 
2.559548 
2-560743 
2.561936 

2.557266 
2.558469 

2.559667 
2.560863 
2-562055 

2-55738 

2558589 

2-559787 

2.560982 

2.562174 

12a 
120 
120 
119 
119 

2.  (62202 

2.563481 
2.564666 
2.565848 
2.567O26 

2.(62412 

2.563600 

2.564784 
2.565966 
2.567144 

— -  - 
2.562531 
2.563718 
2.564903 
2.566084 
2.567262 

2.562650 

2-563837 
2.565021 
2.566202 
2-567379 

2.562768 
2-563955 

2-565139 
2.566320 

2.567497 

2.562887 
2.564074 

2-565257 
2.566437 

2.567614 

2.563006 
2.564192 

^5375 
2.566555 

2-567732 

2.563125 
2.5643 1 1 
2.565494 
2.566673 
2.567849 

2.563237 
2.564429 
2.56561 2 
2.566791 
2.567967 

2.563363 
2.564548 
2.565730 
2.566909! 
2.568084 

119 
119 
118 
118 
118 

570 

37' 
372 
373 
374 

2.568202 
M69374 

M70543 
2.571709 

2.572872 

2.568319 
2.569491 
2.570660 
2.571825 
2.572988 

2.568436 
2.569608 
2.570776 
2.571942 
2.573104 

2.568554 

2*569725 
2.570893 

2.572058 

2.573220 

2.568671 
2.569842 
2.571010 
2.572174 
2-573336 

2.568788 

2-569959 
2.57 1 1 26 

2.572291 

2.573452 

2.568905 
2.570076 
2.571243 
2.572407 
2.573568 

2.569023 
2-570193 
2-57I359 
2-572523 
2.573684 

2.569140 

2.570309 
2.571476 

2.572639 
2.573800 

a.569257 
2.570426 
2-57 ' 592 
2-572755 
2-5739' 5 

"7 
117 

"7 
116 

116 

375 
376 

gz 

379 

*3o 

jy 

381 
382 

J!3 
384 

2.(74031 
2.575188 

2-57634" 
2.577492 
2-578639 

2.574147 

2-575303 
2.576456 

2.577607 
2.578754 

2.574263 

2.5754I9 
2.576572 
2.577721 
2.578868 

2.574379 

^■575534 
2.576687 
2-577836 
2.578983 

2.574494 
2.575650 
2.576802 

2-57795' 
2.579097 

2.574610 

2.575765 
2.576917 

2.578066 
2.579212 

2.574726 
2.575880 
2-577032 
2.578 18 1 
2.579326 

2.574841 
2.575996 

2-577M7 
2.578295 
2.579441 

2-574957 
2.576111 
2.577262 
2.578410 

2-579555 

2.575072 
2.576226 
2-577377 
2-578525 
2.579669 

116 
"5 
"5 
"5 
"4 

2.(70784 
2.580925 
2.582063 
2.583199 

2-584331 

2.09808 
2.581039 
2.582177 
2.583312 
2.584444 

2.580012 
2.581153 
2.582291 
2.583425 
M84557 

2.580126 
2.581267 
2.582404 

2.583539 
2.58467  c 

2.580240 
2.581381 
2.582518 
2.583652 
2.584785 

2.580255 
2.581495 
2.582631 

2-583765 
2.584896 

2.580469 
2.581608 
2.582745 
2.583879 
2.585009 

2.580583 
2.581722 
2.582158 
2.583992 
2.585122 

2.580697 
2.581836 
2.5S2972 
2.584105 

2585235 

2.58081 1 
2.581950 
2.583085 
2.584318 
2-585348 

114 
■  '3 

"3 
"3 

?8« 

*86 

387 
388 

389 

2.585461 
2.586587 
2.5877 1 1 
2.588832 
2.589950 

2.585573 
2.58670c 
2.587823 
2.588944 
2.59006 1 

2.585686 
2.586812 

M87935 
2.589055 
2.590173 

2.585799 
2.586925 
2.588047 
2.589167 
2.590284 

2.585912 
2.587037 
2.588160 
2.589279 
2.590396 

2.586024 
2.587149 
2.588272 
2.589391 
2.590507 

2.586137 
2.587262 
2.588384 
2-589503 
2.590619 

2.58625c 

2.587374 
2.588496 

2.589614 

2.590730 

2.58636; 
2.587486 
2.588608 
2.5897*6 
2.590842 

2.58647  5 

2-58759S 
2.58872c 

2.589838 
2-590955 

•  '3 
112 

112 

1 12 

113 

39' 
392 
393 
394 

2.  CQOQ  (  J 

2.592177 
2.593286 

2-594392 
2.595496 

2.591 176 
2.592288 

2-593397 

2-594503 
2.595606 

2.591827 
2.592399 
2-593508 
2594613 
2-5957 '7 

2.591398 
2.592540 
2.593618 

2.594724 
2.595827 

2.59151c 
2.592621 
2-593729 
2.594834 
2-595937 

2.59162 1 
2.592932 
2.59384c 

2-594945 
2.596047 

2-59' 732 
2.592843 

2-59395° 
2.595055 
2.596157 

2.591843 

2-592954 
2.59406 1 
2.595165 
2.596*67 

*-59l955 
2.593064 

2.59417; 

1.59527^ 

»-596377 

2.592066 

*.S93«75 
2.594282 

2.595386 
2.596487 

111 

IIJ 

hi 
110 

1  io 

396 
397 
398 
399 

2.(q6 107 

2-597695 
2.59879O 

2.599883 
2-600973 

2.596707 
2.597805 
2.598900 
2.599092 
2.601082 

2.596817 

2-5979 « 4 
2.599009 

2.600101 
2.601 190 

2.596927 
2.598024 
2.5991 19 
2.60021c 
2.601299 

2.597037 
2.598134 
2.599228 
2.600319 
2.601408 

2.597146 
2.598243 

2-599337 
2.600428 

2.601517 

2.597256 

2-59^3S3 
2.599446 

2.600537 

2.601625 

2.597366 
2.5984b: 

2-59955<- 
2.600646 

2.601734 

2.597476 
2.598572 
2.59966 ; 
2.60075  5 
2.60184, 

2.597(8,- 
2.598681 

2-599774 
2.600864 
2.601951 

1 10 
1 10 
109 
109 
109 

400 

401 
402 

4°3 
404 

2.602060 
2.603144 
2.604226 
2.605305 
2.60638 1 

2.602168 
2.603253 
2.604334 
2.605413 
2.606489 

24)02277 
2.603361 
2.604442 
2.605520 
2.606596 

2.602386 
2.603469 

2.60455c 
24505628 
2.606704 

2.602494 

2-603577 
2.604658 
2.605736 
2.60681 1 

2.60  26  c  2 
2.603685 
2.604766 
2.605843 
2.606918 

2.60271 1 
2-603794 
2.604874 
24S05951 
24507026 

2.602819 

2.603902 
2.604982 
2.606059 
2.607133 

24)0292H 
2.60401  C 
24)0508f, 
245c6l66 

2.60724^ 

2.603036 

-.6041 16 
2.60,-197 
2.606274 
3.607340 

lofi 
108 
108 
107 

40  c 
406 

4°7 
408 
409 

2.607455 
2.608526 
2.609594 
2.6 1 066c 
2US11723 

2.607562 
2.608633 
2.609701 
2.6:0767 
2.611829 

2.607669 
2.608740 
2.609808 
2.610873 
2.61 1936 

2.607777 
2.608847 
2.609914 
2.610979 
2.612042 

2.607884 
2.608954 
2.6 1 0021 
2.61 1086 
2^12148 

2.607991 
2.609060 
2.610128 
2.61 1 192 
2.612254 

2.608  09S 
24109167 

24)10234 
2.61129S 
2.61236c 

2.60  B  205 
2.609274 
2.610341 

24)1  I4O5 
2.612466 

2.608312 
2.609381 
2.610447 
2.61 151 1 
24)12572 

2.6  oH  4 1 1) 
2.60948:^ 
2.610554 
2.61 1617 
2.612678 

107 
107 
107 
100 
106 

410 
411 
412 

4'3 
_4-4 

2^12784 
2.613842 
2.614897 
2.615950 
[2.6 17000 

2.61289c 

2.613947 
2.615003 
2.616055 
2.617103 

24> 12996 

2-61405? 
2.6 1 5108 
2.(16160 
2.617210 

2.613102 
2.614159 
2.615213 
2.616265 

2.613207 
2.614264 
2.615319 
2.616370- 
2.61742c 

24113313 
2451437c 
2.615424 
2.616475 
2.617524 

2.613419 

24)14475 
2.615529 
2.616580 
2.617629 

2.613525 
2.614581 
2.615634 
2.6l66§5 
2.617734 

2.613630 
2.614686 
2.615740 
2.616790 
2.617839 

2.613736 
24514792 
24115845 
2.616895 
24)17943 

ic6 
106 
105 
105 
105 
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416 

4'7 
418 
419 


2.61804814.61815^ 
2.6i9393'3.6t9i98 
2.62013612.62024c 

2.621 176j2.62t2«C 

2.6424144.642318 


2/118257 

2/M933 
2.620344 


2.618362 
2.619406 
2/5  20448 
2/12  1 38412.621488  2.621592 

622421  2.622 


2.61 95 1 1 
2.620552 


2.618466 1.61 8571 


42q 

421 
421 

423 

4»4 


2.644282 
2.625312 
2.626340 


42? 
426 

427 
428 
429 


43- 
43' 
431 
433 
434 


435: 

436 
437 

43« 
439 


2.638489 
2.639486 
2.64048 1 
2.641474 
2.642464 


440 

44' 
4P 
443 
444 


445 
440 
447 
448 

449 


450 

45 1 
452 
453 


456 
457 
458 
459 


460 
461 


2.623249  2.623353 


2.624385 
2.625415 
2.62644  } 


2.627366  2.627468 


2/528389 
2/529410 
2.630428 
2.631444 
2-63245? 


2.633468 

2-634477 
2.635484 

2.636488 


2.633670 
2.634679 


2-633  7  7 
2.634779 
2.635785 
2.636789 

2.637490  4.637590I4.657690  2.637790 


2.638  589 
2.639586 
2.640581 

2-641573 
2.642563 


2-643453 
2.644439 
2.645422 
2.646404 
2.647383 


2.643551 

2/»44537 
4.645520 

2.646502 

2.647481 


2.64836c 

2-649335 
2-650307 
2.651278 
2.652246 


2.653212 
2.654176 
2.655138 
2.656098 


455  2.65S 


01 1 
2.658965 
2.659916 
2.66086  < 
2.661813 


465 
466 
467 


:.662758 


2.663701 

462  2.664642 

463  2.665581 

464  2.666518  2 


2.624488 
4.625518 
2.626546 
2.627571 


2.628491 
2.62951 1 
2.630549)2 

2-631545 
2.632558 


2-63457i 

4.6355842.63568 


2.636588  2.63668 


2.638689 
2.639686 
2.640683 
2.641672 
2.642662 


2.643650 
*-644635 


2.648458 
2.649432 
2.650405 
2-65«375 
2-652343 


2-6533°! 
2-654273 
2.655434 
2.6561 


2.658107 
2.659060 
2.660011 
2.660960 
2.661907 


2.662852 
2663795 
2.664736 
2.665675 
.66661 


2.643456,2.623559 


2.628593 
2.629613 
63063 1 
2.631647 
2.632660 


2.624591 
2.625621 
2.626648 
2*627673 


2.648695 
4.629715 

2-630733 
2.631748 

2.632761 


4.623663 
2/124694 
2/125724 
2.626751 
2/127775 


4.628797 
2.629817 
2.630834 
2.641849 


2.619615 
2.620656 
2.621695 
2.6 


4-6x8675 
2.619719 


3v6i87» 
4/S19823 


2.640760  2.620864 
2.621799  4.641903 
2.622835  2/122939 


2.623766 
2/524798 
2.625827 
2.626853 
2.627878 


2.632862  2.632963 


2.633872 
2.634880 
2.63  c886 
2.636889 
2.637890 


2.638789  2/138888 

2-63978512.639885 
2.640879 
2.641870 


2/540779 
2.641771 
2^42761 


2.64280c  2.642959  2.64305 


2-643749 
2-644734 


2.6456192.64571 
2.646600  2.646698 
4.647578  2.647676 


2.648555 
2.649530 
2.650502 
2.651472 


2.648653  2.648750 
2.649627  1.649724 


2.650599 
4.651569 


2.652440  2.652536  4.652633  2.652730 


92.653405 
4.654369 
65533 1 


94  2/156290 


2-653502 
4.654465 

2-655427 
4.656386 


454  2.657056  2.657151  2.657447  2.657343  2.657438 


2.658202 

659155 
2.660106 
4.661055 
4.662002 
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2.662947 
2.663889 
2.664830 
4.665768 
.666705 


2.667546  5.667640 
2.66847912.6685 
2.6694 10' 2.669; 
2  670339  2  " 


2.667453 
2.668386 
2.6693 
46812.670246 

469;2.6;ii73|2.67t-:65  2.67135?'  ^67 


.67043 


572 

5°3 
1 


2.643847 
2.644832 
2.6458*15 
4.646796 
2.647774 


2.650696 
2.651666 


2-654562 

2.655523 
2.656481 


2.628901 
2.629919 
2.630936 
2.631951 


2.633973 
2.63498 1 

2.635986 

2.636989  2.63 

2.637990 


2.638988 

2.639984 
2.640978 
2.64197c 


4.623869 
2.624901 
4.645929 
4.626956 


2.627980  2.6 


4.649004 
2.630021 
2.631038 
2.632052 
2.633064 


2-634074 
4.635081 
2.636086 
2.637089 
2.638090 


2.630088 

2.640084 
2.641077 
2.642069 
058 


2.643946  2.644044 
2.644931  2.645029 
2.64591312.646011 
2.646  8  941 2 .6  4699 1 
2.647872  3.647969 


2.648848 
2.649821 

2650793 
2.651762 


2.658298  2.658393 
2.659250  - 


4.660201  _. 
2.661150  2.661245 


2.662096  2.662191 


2.663041 
2.663983 


2.658488 
2.659346J  2.659441 
"039 
2.661339 
2.66228; 


2.660296  2.66 


2.663135 
/56407 


2.664924  2.665018 
2.665862  2.665956 
2.666799  2.666892 


2-667733  2.667826  2.66792c 
2.668665  2.668758  2.668852 
2.669  596  2.669689  2.6697  82 
2.670524  2.670617  2.670710 
2.671451  2.671543  2.671636 


^•653695 
2.654658 
2.655619 
2.656577 
^•657534 


.66323  c 
.664172 
2.6651 12 
2.6660  5c 
2.666986 


2.65379' 
».654574 
2.655714 
2.656673 


6  2 


2/558584 

2.659531 

2.660486 
2.661434 

2.66238 


2.663324 

2.664266 
2.665206 
2.666143 
2.667079 


2.668013 
2.668945 
669874 
2.6708 

2.671728 


02  2 


2.623972 
2.625OO4 
2.626032 
2JS27058 
2^4808 


2.629IO4 
2.630123 
2/>3  1 1 39 
2JS32153 
5^33265 


4.634175 
2.635182 
2.636187 
2.637189 
2.638  I  QC  2.638 


2.639188 
2.64O183 
2.64I  I76 
2.642168 
2.643156 


2.644143 
2.645127 
2.646109 
2.647089 
2.648067 


2^48945 
2.649919 

2.65089O  2.650987 
2.651859  4.65 
2.654826 


2.649043 
2.65OOI6 
"  O987 
1956 
2.652923 


2.653888 
2.65485O 
2.65581O 


2.618884  2.618989 

2.619948  2.62003 
2.620968  2.621072 
4.612007  4.6221 
2.62304112.623146 


2.624076 
2.625107 
a.626135 
2.627161 
2.628184 


2.629206 
2.630224 
2.631241 
2.632255 
2.633266 


2.634276 
2.635283 
2.636287 
4.637289 
289 


2.639287 
2.640283 
2.64 1 276 
2.642267 
2.643255 


2.644242 
2.645226 
2.646408 
2.647187 
2.648165 


2.624179 
2.625209 
2.646438 
4.647263 
2.648287 


2.629308 
2.630326 
2-63 '342 
632356 
a«633367 


2.634376 

2-635383 
636388 

2-637390 
2.638389 


2-639387 
2.640382 
2.641375 
2.642366 
2.643354 


2.644340 

2.645324 
2.646306 
,2.647285 
2.648262 


2.649140 
2.650113 
2.651084 
2.652053 
2.65301 


2.649237 
2.650210 
2.651 181 
2.652150 
31 16 


9  2.653 


2.6576292.657725 


2.656769  2.656864 


o  2 


2.658679 
.659631 
2.66058 1 
2.661529 
662474 


2.6634 
2.664360 
2.665299 
2.666237 
2.667173 


2653984 
2.654946 
2.6 ;  5906 


2.6578202 


2.658774 
2.659726 
2.660676 
2.661623 
2.662569 


2.663512 
2.664454 
2665393 
2.666331 
2.667266 


2.668106  2.668199 
2 .669038  2.669 1 3 1 
2.669967;  2.670060 
.6708952.670988 
2.671s?!  2.67191 


654080 
2.655042 
656002 
2.656960 
657916 


2.65887c 
2.659821 
2.660771 
2.661718 
2.662663 


2.663607 
2.664548 
2.665487 
2.666424 
2.667359 


.668293 
2.669244 
2.670153 
2.67108c 
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104 
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104 
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104 
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I03 
•03 

1C2 


I02 
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100 

99 


9 
99 
99 
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9H 
98 

98 


97 
97 
97 
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9 
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96 


95 
95 
91 
9s 
95 


94 
94 
94 
94 
94 


93 
93 
93 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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9 

bJtY. 

47° 
47. 
472 

473 
474 

2.672098 

a.673021 

a^7?94a 
2674861 

2.675778 

2.67219c 
2.673113 
2.6740341 

2-674953 
2,675870 

2.672284 
2.673205 
2.674126 
2.67504^ 
2.675961 

2.672375 
2.673297 
2.674218 
2.675136 

2.676053 

1672467 
'•673390 

*^743»J 
2.675228 

2.676145 

2.672560 
2.673482 
2674402 
2.67520a 
2.676236 

2.672652 

2-673574 
1674494 
2.67541a 

2.6763  28 

2.672744 
2*73666 
2674586 

2^75503 
2.676419 

2.6728^ 

2-673738 
2-674677 

2^75595 
2676511 

2.672929 
3.673850 
2.674769 
2.675687 
2.676602 

92 

92 
92 

92 
92 

475 

476 

"477 

>478 

479 

2.676694 
2.677607 
2.678518 
2.679428 
2,680335 

2.676785 
2.677698 
2.678609 
2.679519 
2.680426 

2.676876 
2.677789 
2.678700 
2.670610 
2.680517 

2.676968 
2.677881 
2.678791 
2,679700 
2.680607 

2.677059 
2.677972 
2.678882 
2.679791 
2.680698 

2.677150 
2678063 
3JS78973 
2.679882 
2.680789 

2677242 
2.678154 
2.679064 

2-679973 
2.680879 

2^77333 
2.678245 
2A79155 
2.680063 
2680970 

2.677424 
2.678336 
2.679246 
2.680154 

2.68 1060 

2.677516 
2.678427 

2679337 
2.680245 
2681151 

91 

91 

91 
9' 
9' 

480 

481 
482 

483 
484 

2.681241 
2.682145 
2.683047 
2.683947 
2.684845 

2.681332 
2,682235 
2.683137 
2.684037 
2.684935 

2.681422 

2.682326 
2.683227 
2.684127 
2.685025 

2.681513 
2.682416 
2.683317 
2.684217 
2.6851 14 

2.681603 
2.682500 
2*83407 
2.684307 
2.685204 

2.681693 
2.682596 
2.683497 
2.684396 
2.685294 

2.681784 
2.682686 
2.683587 
2.684486 
2.685383 

2.681874 
2.682777 
2.683677 
2.684576 
2.685472 

2681964 
1682867 
2.683767 
2684666 
2.685563 

2682055 
2.682957 
2.683857 
2.6847  56 
1.685652 

90 
90 
90 
90 
90 

485 
486 

48" 

488 

489 

2.685742 

a.686636 
2.687529 
2.688420 
2.689309 

2.685831 
2.6S6726 
2.687618 
2.688509 
2.689398 

2.685921 
2.686815 
2.687707 
2.688598 
2.689486 

2.686010 
2.686904 
2.687796 
2.688687 
2.689575 

2686100 
2.686994 
2.687885 
2.688776 
2.689664 

2.686189 
2.687083 
2.687975 
2.688865 
2.689753 

2.686279 
2.687172 
2.688064 
2.688953 
2.689841 

2.686368 
2.687261 
2.688153 
2.689042 
2.689930 

2.686457 
2.687351 
2.688242 
2.68913 1 
2.690019 

2.686547 
2.687440 
2.688331 
2.689220 
2.690107 

89 
89 
89 
89 

89 

490 
491 
492 

493 
494 

2.690196 
2.69108 1 
2.691965 
2.692847 
2.693727 

2.690285 
2.691 1 70 
2.692053 
2.692935 
2.693815 

2-690373 
2.691258 
2-692142 
2.693023 
2.693903 

2.690462 
2.691347 
2.692230 
2.6931 11 
2.693991 

2.690550 
2691435 
2.692318 
2.693199 
2694078 

2.690639 
2.691523 
2.692406 
2,693287 
2.694166 

2.690727 
2.69161 2 
2.692494 
2693375 
2.694254 

2.690816 
2.691700 
2.692563 
2.693463 
2.69434a 

2.690905 
2.691788 
2.692671 

2-69355» 
2.694430 

2.690993 
2.691877 
2.692759 
2693639 
2.694517 

89 
88 
88 
88 
86 

495 
496 

497 
498 

49? 

2.694605 
2.695482 
2.696356 
2.697229 
2.698100 

2,694693 
2.695569 
2.696444 
2.697316 
2.698188 

2,694781 
2.695657 
2.696531 
2.697404 
2.698275 

2.694868 
2.695744 
2.696618 
2US97491 
2.698362 

2.694956 
2.695832 
2.696706 
2-697578 
2.698448 

2.695044 
2.695919 
2.696793 
2.697665 
"•698535 

2,695131 
2.696007 
2.696880 
2,697752 
2698621 

2.695219 
2.696094 
2696968 
2697839 
2.698709 

2.695306 
2.696182 
2.697055 
2.697926 
2.698736 

2.695394 
2.696269 
2.697142 
2.698013 
2.698863 

88 

87 
87 

87 
87 

500 
501 

502 

J03 
504 

2.698970 
2.699838 
2.700704 
2,701 568 
2.702430 

2.699057 
2.699924 
2.700790 
2.701654 
2.702517 

2.699144 
2.700011 
2.700877 
2,701741 
2.702603 

2.699230 
2.700098 
2.700963 
2.701827 
2.702689 

2.699317 
2.700184 
2.701050 
2.701913 
2.70277} 

2.699404 
2.700271 
2.701136 
2.701999 
2.702861 

»-°9949» 
2-700357 
2.701122 
2.701086 
2.702947 

.2699578 
2.700444 
2.701309 
2.702172 
2-703033 

2.699664 
2.70053 1 

2-701395 
2.702258 
2.703119 

2.699751 
2.700617 
2.701482 
2.702344 
2.703205 

87 

87 
86 

86 
86 

Pi 
506 

507 
508 

509 

a.703291 
2.704150 
2.705008 
2.705864 
2,706718 

2-7  °3  3  77 
2.704236 
2.705094 
2.705949 
2.706803 

2,703463 
2.704322 
2.705179 
2,706035 
2.706888 

l-7°3549 
2.704408 
2.705265 
2.706120 
2.706974 

2703635 
2.704494 

2-705350 
2.706205 
2.707059 

2.703721 
a.704579 
1.705436 
2.706291 
2.707144 

2.703807 
2.704665 
2.705522 
2.706376 
2.707229 

2.703893 
2.704751 
2.705*07 
2.706462 
2.707315 

2.70^979 
2.704837 
2.705693 
2.706547 
a.707400 

2.704065 
2.704922 
2.705778 
2.706632 
2.707485 

86 
86 
86 

I5 
85 

510 
J1 1 

5>3 
5'4 

2.707570 
2.708421 
2.709270 
2.710117 
2.710963 

a-737655 
2.708506 

a-709355 
2.710202 
2.711048 

2.707740 
2.708591 
2.709440 
2.710287 
2.711132 

2.707826 
2.708676 
2.709524 
2.710371 
2.7 1 1 216 

2.70791 1 
2.708761 
2.709609 
2.710455 
2.71 1301 

2.707096 
2.708846 
2.709694 
2.710540 
2.711385 

2.708081 
2.708931 
2.709779 
2.710625 
2.71 1470 

2.708166 
2.709015 
2.709863 
2.7107 10 
2-7  n  554 

2.708251 
2.709100 
2.709948 
2.710794 
2.7 1 1638 

2.706336 
2.7C9 1 85 
2.710033 
2.710879 
2.711723 

85 
85 
8> 
85 
84 

84 
84 
84 
84 
84 

5'5 
516 

5x8 

5>9 

2.71 1 807 
2.712650 
2.713490 

2-7  '433© 

2.7 1 5 167 

2.71 1 891 

2-71*734 
*-7i3574 
2.714414 

2.715251 

2.7 1 1 976 
2.712818 
2.713658 
2.714497 

2-7'5335 

2.7 1 2060 
2.712902 
2-7'3742 
2.714581 
2.715418 

2.712144 
2.712986 
2.713836 
2.714665 
J<7'55°* 

2.712229 
2.713070 
1.713910 
2.714749 
a.715586 

2-7,23I3 
2-7'3'54 
2-7 '3994 
2.714832 
2.715669 

2-7 '2397 
2.713238 
2.714078 
2.714916 
2-7 '57  53 

2.712481 

2-7'3322 

2.714162 
2.715000 

2.715836 

2.712565 
2.713406 
2.714246 
2.715084 
2.715920 

520 
521 

J22 

2.716003 
2.716838 
2.717670 

2.716087 
2.716921 

2-7i7754 
2,718585 
2.7 1 94 1 4 

2.716170 
2.717004 

»-7»7837 
2.718668 
I2.719497 

2.716254 
2.717088 
2.717920 
2.718571 

2.716337 
2.717171 
2.718003 
2.718834 

2.716421 
2.717254 
2.718086 
2.718917 

2.716504 

2-7»7338 
2.718169 

27 19000 

2.719828 

2.716588 
2.717421 
2.718253 
2.719083 
2.719911 

1.716671 

2.717504 
2.718336 
2.719165 
2.719994 

2.7167  C4 

2-7'75»7 
2.718419 
2.719248 
'2.720077 
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8; 
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5*7 
528 
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2.7201 
2.720986 
2.721811 
2.721634 


720242 
2.721068 
2.721893 
2.722716 


53° 
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532 
533 
534 


535 
536 
537 
538 

539 


540 
54' 
542 
543 
544 


2.724276 
2.725094 
2.725912 
2.726727 
2-727541 


2.728354 
2.729165 
2.729974 
2.730782 
2.731589 


2.724358 
2.725176 

2-725993 
2.726809 
2.727623 


2-73<5396 
2-737I93 
2-737987 
2.738781 
549  2-739572 


545 
546 

547 
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550  2.740363 
2.741152 

2.741939 
2-742725 
2.743510 


55' 
'52 
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554| 
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558 
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561 
562 
563 


565 
566 
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568 

569 


570 
57' 


2-732394 
2-733797 
2-733999 
2.734800 

2-735599 


2-744293 


556  2.745075 


2-745855 

2.' 

2.747412 


5602.748188 
2.748963 


2.752816 

2-753583 
2-75434» 
2.755x1a 


2.728435 
2.729246 
2-730055 
2.730863 
2.731669 


2.732474 

2-733277 
2.734079 
2.734880 
2-735679 


2.720325 
2.721151 
2.721975 
2.722798 


2.720407 
2.721233 
2.722 
2.722881 
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62 


2.720490 
2.72131 

72214c 
2.722963 


.2  2.723784  2.7 


2.720573 
721398 


2.723045 


2.740655 
2.721481 


2.7222222.7223O5 


2.723127 


;S6l 


2.720738 
2.721563 
2.722387 
2.723209 


2.724440 
2.725258 
2.726075 
2.726890 
2.727704 


2.7261 56  2.726238 
2.726972  2.727053 


.728516 

2-729327 
2.730136 
2.730944 

2-73*75° 


2-732555 
2-733358 

2.734I59 
2.734960 

735758 


2.736476)2.736556 
2.737272 
2.738067 
2.738860 


2.724522 
2.725340 


2.727785 


2.728597, 
2.729408 
2.730217 
2.731024 
2.731830 


2.725421 


2.728678 
2.729489 

F 30298 
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2-732635 

2-733438 
2.73424O 

X 

2.735838 


2.7327*5 

2-7335*8 
2-734320 
73504012.735*20 

2-7359*8 


^•13663S 
2-73743 
2.738225 
2.739018 

2.739651  2.739730  2.739810 


2.740442 
74*23C 
2.742018 
2.742804 
2.743588 


2-74437* 

2-745*53 

.  2-745933 
7466342.746712 


2.748266 
2.749040 
2.749736  2.749814 
2.750586 


2.750508 
564  2.751279  2.751356  2.751433 


737352 
2.738146 

2.738939 


2.740521 
2.741309 
2.742096 
2.742882 
2.743666 


2.744449 

2-74523* 
2.74601 1 
2.746790 


2.747489  2.747567 


2-748343 
2.749118 
2.749891 
2.750663 


2.752048  2.752125  2.752:02  2.752279 
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2.8H44I 
2.8I21 1 1 
2.812780 

2.810165 
2.810837 
2.811508 
2.812178 
2.812846 

67 
67 

67 
67 
67 

65c 
65. 
652 

65-I 

2.812913 
2.813581 
j.8 14248 
2.814913 
2.815578 

2.812980 
2.813648 
2.814314 
2.81498c 
2.815644 

2.813047 
2.813714 
2.814381 
2.815046 
2.815710 

2.813114 
2.813781 
2.814447 
2.815112 
2.815777 

2.813180 

2.813848 

2.814514 
2.815179 

2.815843 

2.813247 
2-813914 
2.814580 
2.815246 
2.815910 

2.813314 
2.813980 
2.814647 
2.815312 
2.815976 

2.815381 
2.814048 
2.814714 

2-815378 
2.816042 

2.813447 
2.814114 
2.814780 
2.815445 
2.816109 

2-813514 
2.814181 
2.8148)7 
2.815511 
2.816175 

67 
67 
67 
66 
66 

65S 
656 

657 
658 
659 

2.816241 
2.816904 
2.817565 
2.818226 
2.818885 

2.816308 
2.81697c 
2.8 1763 1 
2.818292 
2.8 1895 1 

2.816374 
2.817036 
2.817698 
2.818358 
2.819017 

2.816440 
2.817102 
2.817764 
2.818424 
2.819083 

2.816506 
2.8 1 7 169 
2.81783  c 
2.818490 
2.819149 

2  J 16573 
2-817235 
2.817896 
2.818556 
2.8 192 1 5 

2.816639 
2.817301 
2.817962 
2.818622 
2.819281 

2.816705 
2,817367 
2^18028 
2.818668 
2.819346 

2.816771 

2-817433 
2.818094 
2.818754 
2.8:9412 

2.81683$ 
2.817499 
2.818100 
2.818819 
2.819478 

66 
66 
66 
66 
66 

660 
661 
662 
663 
664 

2.819544 

2.820201 
2.820858 
2.821 5 1 3 
2.822168 

2.819610 
2.820267 
2.820924 
2.821579 
2.822233 

2.819675 
2.8  20333 
2.820989 
2.821644 
2.82:299 

2.819741 
2.820398 
2.821055 
2.821710 
2.822364 

2-819807 
2.820464 
2.821120 
2.821775 
2.822430 

2-819873 
2.820536 
2.821186 
2.821841 
2.822495 

2.8199  3*9 
2.820595 
2.821 251 
2.821906 
2.822560 

2.820004 
2.92066 1 
2.821317 
2.821972 
2.822626 

2.820070 
2.820727 
2.821482 
2.822037 
2.822601 

2.820136 
2.820792 
2.821448 
2.822103 
2.822756 

66 
66 
66 

65 
65 

66; 
666 
667 
668 
669 

2.822822 
2.823474 
2.824126 
2.824776 
2.825426 

2.822887 

2-8a3539 
2,8  24191 

2.824841 

2.825401 

2.822952 
2.823605 
2.824256 
2.824906 
2.825556 

2.823017 
2,823670 
2.824321 
2.824971 
2.825620 

2.823083 
2-823735 
2824386 
2.825036 
2.825686 

2.823148 
2.82380c 
2.824451 
2.825101 
2.825751 

2JJ23213 
2.823865 
2.824516 
2.825166 
2.825815 

2.823279 
2.823930 
2.824581 
2.825231 
2.825880 

2.823344 
2.823996 
2.824646 
2.825296 
2.825945 

z.823409 
2.824061 
2.824711 
2.825361 
2.826010 

65 
65 
65 
65 

65 

670 
67  x 
672 

673 
674 

2.826075 
2.826722 
2.827369 
2.828015 
2.828660 

2.826140 
2.826787 
2.827434 
2.8280*0 
2.828724 

2.826204 
2.82685a 
2.827498 
2.828144 
2.828789 

2.826269 
2.826917 
2.827563 
2.828209 
2.828853 

2.826334 
2.826981 
2.827628 
2.828273 
2.828918 

2.826399 
2.827046 
2.827691 
2.828338 
2.828982 

2.826464 
2.8271 1 1 
2.827757 
2.820402 
2.829046 

2.826528 
2J27175 
2.827821 
2.828466 
2.8291 1 1 

2.836593 
2.827240 
2.827886 
2.828531 
2.82917  5 

2.826658 
2.827305 
2.827950 
2.828595 
2.829239 

J 

65 
65 
64 
64 

675 
676 

677 
678 

«7S 

2.829304 
2.829947 
2.830589 
I2.83 1230 
2.831870 

2,829368 
2.83001 1 
2-830653 
2.831294 

2-83 '934 

2.829432 
2.83C075 
2.830717 
2-83>3j8 
2.831998 

2.829497 

2-830139 
2.830781 

2.831422 
2.832062 

2.^29561 
2.85020^ 
2.830845 
2.831486 
2.832125 

2.829625 
2.830268 
2.830909 

2-83155° 
2.832189 

2.829690 

2-«30332 

2-830973 
2.83 16 1 4 

2832253 

2.829754 

2-830396 
2.831037 
2.831678 
12-832317 

2.829818 
2.830460 
2.831102 
2.831742 
2.822381 

2.829882 
2.830524 
2.83!  166 
2.831806 
2.832445 

64 

64 

64 
64 
64 

68012.832509 
681 2.833147 

68j!2-833784 
6832.834421 
684.2.835:56 

2-832573 
2.833211 

2.833848 

2.834484 

2.83512c 

2.832637 

|2.83327i 
2.833912 

2.83454? 

2.835183 

2.832700 
2833338 

2833975 
2.83461 1 

2.835246 

2.83276412.832828 
2.83340212.833466 
2.834039:2.834103 
2-83467^2.834738 
2-8353Io|2-835373 

2.832892)2^32956 

2-83353°  2^33593 
2.8341662.834230 
2^34802^.834866 
2-835437|2-83550c 

2.833019 

2-833657 
2.834293 
2.834929 
2.8  5  5  564 

2.833083 

2.833721 

2.834357 

2-834993 
2.835627 

64 
64 
64 
64 

63 

685  2.835691 
68(42.83632^ 
6872.836957 
68  ,  2.8575*1 
6892.83821c 

2-83,-75^ 
1 2.83638, 

2.83707c 
1  2.857652 
>2.8382H: 

2.855817 

2-83645i 
1  2.83708; 
12.83771.. 
1  2.83834. 

2.83  58S1 
2.8365 1  i 
2.837116 

■  2-83777* 
;  2.83840* 

2.8359442.836007 
2-836577  2.83664c 
2-8372092.837273 
2.837841^.83790^ 

2.836071  2.836134 
2.8367042.836767 
2.8373362^37399 
2.837967  2.83803c 
2.8,^97  2.8.866c 

2.836197 
2.836830 
2,837463 
2.838093 
2.838723 

2.836261 
2.836893 

2837525 
2.838156 
2.8jS:b6 
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"n° 

0 

t 

a  3 

4 

S     |  6 
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 S— 

9 

69t 
692 

693 
694 

2.8  288  jo 

2.839478 
2.840106 

2-84°733 
2.841359 

2.638912 

1-839541 
2.840L69 
2.840796 
2.841422 

2J38975 
2.839604 
2.840232 
2.840859 
2.84148^ 

2.839038 
2.839667 
2.840194 
2.840921 

2.8  40  I  0  I 

2^39729 
2.8403  57 
2.840984 
2.841610 

2.839164 
2.839792 
2.840420 
2.84 1  c  46 
2.84167  2 

2.839227 

a-839855 
2.840482 

2.841 109 
-.841 7 1 : 

2.839918 
2.84c  545 
2.84117: 
2.841797 

',03yj  J  • 
2.839981 
2.840608 
2841234 
2.841860 

4.039415 
2^4  Oc  43 
2.84067I 
2.S41297 
2.841922 

6  - 

6*; 
6*; 
61 

696 
697 
698 
699 

2.84108  5 

2.842609 

i-843*33 
2.8438*5 
2.844477 

2.842047 

2.842672 

2-84329.? 

2.843918 

2-844539 

2.8421  10 
2.842734 

2-843357 
2.84398-. 

2.844601 

2.84H72 
2.842796 
2.84342c 
2.844042 
2.84466; 

2.842859 
2.84348: 
2.844104 
2.844726 

2.842297 
2.84:921 

2.843544 
2.844166 
2.844788 

2,84236: 
2.84:983 
2.843606 
2.84422c 
2.8448(1 

3  B  A  1A  3  I 

2.843:46 
2.843669 
2.844291 
2.844912 

7  Ha     ft  1 

2.843108 

2-84373 1 
2.844353 

2.844974 

'•'4*543 
2^43170, 

2.843793 
2.844415 

2.845036 

"  6- 
62 
62 
62 

62 

700 
70  2 

7°3 
704 

I.84  CD  08 

2.845718 

2.846337 

2.8469  55 
a-847573 

2.84516c 
2.84578. 
2.846391, 
2.847017 
2.847634 

2.845222 
2.845842 
2.846461 
2.847079 
2.847696 

2.845284 
2.84  ,-90: 
2.846523 
2.84714; 

2.8477  58 

T  /  /  2» 

2.8  j  r  146 
284 ,966 
2.846584 
2.84720: 
2.847819 

2.845408 
2.840028 
2.846646 
2.847264 
2.847881 

2.84547O 
2.846C9: 
2.846708 
I.847326 

2  8  1  r  c  1 3 
2.846151 
2.846770 
2.847368 
2.848004 

»  8  1  r  m  1 

*  T  T.J  V"r 

2.846215 
2.846832 

2.847449 
2^)48066 

-Si f6  r  6 

2.8462- ; 
2.846S9J 
2.847,11 
2.848127 

— - 

U  • 

62 
6: 
62 
6; 

70 5 
706 

707 
708 
709 

2.848180 

2.848805 
2.849419 
2.850033 
2.850646 

2.8482:1 
2.84886^ 
2.849481 

2.85009; 
2.850707 

2.848312 
2.848928 
2.849542 
2.850156 
2.850760 

2.848374 
2.84898., 
2.849604 
2.850217 
2.85083c 

2,8484  2  5 
2.849051 
2.849665 
2.850279 
2.850891 

2.848497 
2.849112 
2.849726 
2.850340 
2.850952 

2^48559 
2^49174 
2.849788 
2.850401 
2.85101  j 

2  8j8620 

2.849235 
2.849849 

2.850462 

2.848682 
2.849196 
2.84991 1 
2.850524 
2.851126 

1  ^aH*ja  3 

*   ,■  -» 1 

2.849358" 
2.849972 
j.850585 
2^51 197 

. j  * 
61 
61 

61 
6l 

711 
712 
713 

7>4 

2.851258 
2.851870 
2.852480 
2.8,-3089 
2.853698 

2.8  (I  lie 

j  j  y 

2.851931 
2.85254 1 

2-8J375S 

2.851381 
2.851992 
2.852602 
2.853211 
2.85382c 

2.851442 
2.852051 
2.852665 
2.853272 

2.851881 

2.85 1503 
2.852I  li] 
2.852724 

**S333i 
2-85394' 

2.851564 
2.852175 
2.852785 

2-853394 
2.854002 

2.851625 

2.8ya23« 
2.852846 

2.853455 
2.8c4c6-; 

2.85168?"' 
2.852297 
2.852907 
2853510 
2.854124 

2.8  ciin 

2.85235/- 
2.852968 
2.853576 
2.854184 

2  8ci8o8 

2.852419 
2.853029 

^•853637 

2.854245 

1  >  1 
6l 
61 
61 

6. 

71; 
716 

717 
718 
719 

2.8  54306 
2.854913 
2.855519 
2.856124 
2.856729 

2.854167 

2-*54974 
2.8  55  58: 

2.856185 
2.85678; 

2.854427 
2.855034 
2.85564: 
2.856245 
1.85635c 

2.854488 

6.85509.' 
2.855701 
2,856301. 
2.85691c 

2.855156 

2.855761 
2.856466 
2.85697  c 

2.85461c 

2.8  5  52  It 

2.855822 
2.856427 
2.857:11 

. »  f  .1 

2.85467O 
2855277 
2.85588^ 
2^56487 
2.8  C7C01 

2  8  C 471 1 

2:^SS337 
2.8  5  594  ^ 

2.856548 

2.857151 

2_8  C4701 

**°>T  /V 

2.855398 
2. 85600, 
2.856608 
2.85721: 

1  Vc4Wci 

1.855459 
2.856064 
2.856668 

2^57272 

. 

l\ 

61 

6c  . 
6: 

7  20 

721 

722 

7*3 
724 

2.8  571 12 

*-857935 
28.58537 
2.859158 

5  97  39 

2.8  C71Q1 

2-85799.< 
2.858597 
2.859198 

2-859791 

a-857455 
2.858056 

2.858657 

2.859258 

2.859858 

2-8575 1 3 
2.85811* 

2.858718 

2.859318 

2.8  500  I  8 

2.8  57  5  "4 

2.85H176 

2.85877* 
2.859378 

2.859978 

2.857634 
2.858216 
2.85S83S 
2.859438 

2.86oc  lS 

2.857694 
2.85829^. 
1.85889^ 
2.859490 

2.86r^xiw 

2  8  C77  C-l 
*  111* 

2.858357 
2.458958 

2-85955!- 
2.860158 

-.85781  c 
2^58417 
2.859018 
2.8596ir 
2.860218 

2  8  C78*»  c 

2.858477 
2.859078 
2.85967.) 
2.860278 

fir 

6:  1 
6 

6r  • 
6c  ' 

/  *  > 

7;6 
7  27 
728 
729 

2.860218 

2.860937 
2.S61534 
2.86213 1 
2.862727 

2.860398 
2.860996 
2.861 594 
2.862191 
2.862787 

2.860458 
2.861056 
2  861654 
2.862251 
2.^62847 

2.8605 1 8 
2.86 1  ii(< 
2.861714 
2.86231c 
2.86290c 

2.86057  s 
2.861171') 
2.86 1 7"* 1 
2.86217: 
2.862966 

2.860637 
2.86 1 2 1* 
2.861835 
2.86243c 
2.86302 . 

2.86:607 
2.861 29  5 
2.861893 
2.86248c, 
2.86108 1 

2.860757 
2.86135  c 
2.86195: 
2.86254.; 
2.863144 

1.860817 
2.8614I  c 
2.S6201  / 
2.86260? 
2.863204 

2.86:8-7 
2.861475 
.862072 
2.862668 
2.863263 

60 
60 : 

6c 
6c 

7  JO 

73' 
732 
733 
734 

2.86m? 
2.863917 
2.864511 
2.865104 
2.865696 

2.863382 
2.863977 
2.S64570 
2*865163 
2.865755 

2.863442 
2.8640 
2.864630 
2.86  5  22  2 

2.865814 

2.861501 
2.864006 
2.b6}689 

2.86C282 

2.86;  8  73 

2.863561 
2.864155 
2.864748 
2.865341 
2.865935 

2.86362c 
2.864214 
2.864808 
2.865  4c  c 

2.86  COO  2 

2.86368: 

2.^64274 

2.864867 

2-^^5459 
2.866051 

1  86 17 ar 

■  •   w.1  /  .V.' 

J-8^4333 
2.864926 
2.86^51  3 
2.8661  IC 

2 86170' 
2.86439; 
2.86498  ( 
2.865578 
2866169 

-•.861858 
2.864452 
2.865045 
1.86 1,62,7 
2.866228 

59  ( 
59  • 

59 : 

73" 
737 
738 
739 

2.866287 
2.86::87S 

2.867467 
2.868056 

2.8  61644 

2.866146 
2.866g  \  7 
2.8675:6 
2.86S11,' 
2.868703 

2. 866  (05 

2.866996 

2.867585 

2.868174 

1  868->62 
nil 

2.860465 
2.867055 
2.867644 
2.868231 

2  HnSHi 1 

2.8(6524 
2.867 114 
2.8:7705 
1.86820; 
2.86887.. 

2.866585 
2.867173 
2.867762 

2.8683  5> 

•>  4680*28 

2.8(6642 
2.867232 
2.867821 
2.86S409 
».noo9y7 

2.86'>70 1 
2.867291 
2.86788. 

2.869:56 

1.86676^ 
2.8673  50 
2.86745.; 
2.868527 
2.869114 

2.866819 
2-8674:9 

2.867997 
2  86S586 
1.869173 

cu 

V 

59  : 
59 

59  ' 
5V  ■ 

7402.869232 
741  2.869818 
7422.870404 
743  a ^y8^ 

2.86  98  7  7 
2.87^462 
2.87 1C47 
2.^716^1 

2.8t»349 
2^69935 
2.870521 
2.871 106 
3.87169c 

2.869408 
2.86C994 

2-87057'. 
2.871164 

:-S7i?4« 

•  .4094OO 
2.87OO53 
2.87C618 
2.87122? 

2.871 8:9 

2.869  5  25 

2.*?7oii  i 

2.87o6«,6 
2.871 18 1 

2.871865 

2.86gc  84 
v.870170 

-•87^?55 
2-87M591 

2r  00^04* 

2-87O228 
2.8-O8II 
2.87I398 
2^871981 

2.87;J2ti7 
2.H7C872 

2.871456 

2J70345 
2.870930 

2-87 '5.»  5 
2.8;2c9S 

55 
59 
58 
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N°  .     o  i 
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3 
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7452.872156 
7462.872739 
747  2.873321 
748,2.873902 
7492^74482 

2^72215 
2.872797 
2-873379 
2.873960 
2.874540 

2.872273 
2.872855 

2.873437 
2.874018 
2.874598 

2.872331 
2.872913 

2-873495 
2.874076 
2.874656 

2.872389  2.872448 
2.872972  2.873030 

2-873553,2-8736u 
2.8741342.874192 
2.8747142.874772 

2.872506 
2.873088 
2.873669 
2.874250 
2.874830 

2.872564 
2.873146 

2-873727 
2.874308 

2.874887 

2.872621 

1.873104 
2.873785 
1.874366 
2-874945 

2.872681 
2.873262 

2-873843 
2.874424 
2.875003 

58 
58 
58 
58 
58 

750 
75' 
752 
753 
754 

2.875061 
2.875640 
2.876218 
2.876795 
2-877371 
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<  2  9.82  43858  .y.S7  1  «;S  1  s ! 
55  9.8245267  9.8718681 
5  419.8246076  9.87 1 7548 
5  ^9.8248^.85  9.8716414] 
56^2^4^9.8715279 
5719-82  ^89619.87 1 4 144 
58  9.h2523oi|9.87i3O0fj 
599.82537059.8711872 
60  9.8255109)9.8710735 

I  unt  IV imp.  1" 


Tan*. 
9_9J91631 


9.93941 »: 

9-9396733| 
9.9599284 

l9-943"83. 

5 9404381 


9940693- 

991094s6 
9.9412036 

9-9414585 
9941713? 


9-941968-; 
9.9422233 
9.942478. 

'9.942733' 
9.94298-  j 

9-943  242»J 
9-943497* 
9-94375.24 
9.9440c  7  2 
99442619 


8  IX 


9.9445166 

9-94477M 
.5.9450261 
9.945:80' 

i;-94<?354 

9-94579=° 
9-946-44:. 
9.9467995 

944°"553i 
9-9468 -s , 

9.94  7  063  C 

9-9473 « 75| 
9-947572- 
9.947826  j 
9.94808K 

944*335 J 
9.9485  89, 

944*8443 

,99490987 

9449333' 

94496075 

94498619 

9.9501162 

!9-95O3705 
9-95:/>2j8 

64508791 

9.95  1  :  .  j  j 

y-95'587^ 
9.9510419 

■9.9518961 

94521 503 

|0.«/524O4i 

19.9526587 

9.9529128 

I9.955421 1 

.9.9  539293 
9.9541854 

9^3J43jy 
mist 


rinj .  v.  amp 

0x608369 

59 

0.0603:07  58 

C6C0716 
0x598165 
00  9561 


54 
S3 

0:0587964  J2 

Si 


.59500  j 
:  1905  1  -1 


00585415 
0.058286;  50 


0.0580316 
OO577767 
c.o;7c2i8 


0.0572669  46 

fO.3  ?70I  2I  4f 


0.0567572 
00565024 
0.056247642 
0-05^99:8  4 1 
3.3;  573* '  40 


0.0554S34  3<> 
0.055  2:8658 

0.0549739 
OO547193 

0x5446/}  55 

2.0542 10-  34 

0.0539555  33 
0.0.37007 
0.0534461 
•0.055 1916 

fc05*937* 
005*6*23 

0X^2  |28c 
0-0,-21755 
O.O51919C 
OO516645  24 
OX514IOI 
O.0511557 
00509313 
O.O5-6469 
O.O503925 
OX50I381 
OX498838 
O.O496291 

2fi93iiJ 


00491209  1  4 
04488666 
344861 24 
00493581 
0.0481039 


47 


3/ 
61 


32 
3« 
30 

29 
18 

27 

:6 
2; 


1 1 

20 
19 


•5 


°-0478497 
a-0475955 
c -04734 '3 
0.047:872 

00468330!  5 
0.C465780I 
-.  ^65248! 
0.0460707! 
04458166 
0.04556:6 


'i  .11  >.  1 


185 


A  H 
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42  Degree* 


SINES  and  TANGENTS.  Table. 


as 


2119*284*9*  9*68670- 
22  9.828577k  9.8685548 
239.828716^9.8684396 
249.82885479.8683241 

5  9.81899*09*68:18^ 

26|9-8 29 1 3 1 2  9.8680934 
17  9.829269419.867977c; 
28  9*29407  5I9.86786 


hi.ic       I  S  i  c  C..m| 


0  9.825510919*71073' 

1  9J8  25"6lT2 19.  S  7  095  9  7 

2  9.8257913  9.8708458 

3  9.8259314  9.8707319 

4  9*16071 5  0*706179 

5  9*2621140*70^039 
69.8263512 
7  9.8;64</jo 
89.8166337 
99.8167703 

109.8269098 


9.H703899 

9*702756 

9*701613 

9*70047 

9.8699326 


ix  9.8270493  9  8698182 

12  9.827 18S7  9.869703: 

13  9.82732799.8695891 
149.8274671  0-8694744 
xj'9^8  276063  0  8693597 

16,9.82774  ?3[9^fi92449 
17  9.8273843  9.86913^ 
18,9.8280231  9.8690  r 
^82816199-8639002 
-8283006  9.86878;! 


299.829  545  4 
309.82g6.S33 


3 

9*67746^ 
9.8676309 

9.8677«7 


3 1(9.829821  j 

219.82995899.8673992 

3:9.8300966 
349.8*02342 
a 5  9.8303717 


30  9.^3-5291  9.^)09351 
'  379.8306464  9.8668189 
389.830783798667026 
-9  9*309209  9.8665863 
■019.8310580  9*664699 
4 1  '9.8 3 1 1950  9.8663534 

"2  9.831  **23  9.866*369 
;-  9.83146889.8661203 

4!.  o*  1 16056  7.8660-16 

159.831742:  9.8658868 
[6)9^831878; 


9.R32.U  5  « 


489.8321519 
9*322884 


9.8672S33 
7.8671673 
J12 


.867- 


9-K32424' 


51  9.8325609  9.8651849 


52j9.»32697c 
53)9.8328331 
54(9*329601 
^9.8*3105 


5619-8332408  9.86450a  1 
-'9.8333766  9.8644806 


j8»*33Si22 
5919*356478 


bo  9.8337833  9*641275 
'    I."' ' "  ' 


9^657700 
5.8656531 
0.8655362 
9.8654192 
0*65303 1 


9.8650677 
9.8649504 
9.8648331 
0*6471 ?<- 


9.8643629 

..8642452 


9.9546915 

9-9549455 
9-95  5 1 99  5 
9-9554535 
got  5 7375 

9.9  5  5  96 15 
9.9562154 
9.9564964 

9-93*7*33 
9.9^69772 

9-957*3-- 
9.957485c 

99577389 
9-y579927 
O.9582465 


9.9585004 
9-9-87542 
9.9590083 
9,9592618 

9.05951  5  5 
9.9597695 
9.960023: 
9.9602767 
9.9605305 
9.9637842 

9.9610378 
9.9612915 

9-961  J45* 
9.9617988 

9.9620525 

9.9633061 

9.9625597 

9.9628133 

9.9630669 

9.9633a- 


9-9fi3574" 
9.9638275 

9.964081 1 
9.9643346 
9.0645881 


9.9648416 
9.9650951 
9.9653486 
9.96  56020 
99658555 


9.9661089 
9.9663623 
9.9666157 
9.9668692 
9.9671 225 


9-9"73759 
9.9676293 

9.967S827 

9.9681360 

i*.cj683893 


9.9686427 
9.9688963 
9.9691493 
9.9694326 
9.9696559 


0.04556266? 


0.04530855? 
0x450545  58 
3.0448305  57 
0x445465(56 
0.0442925155 
0.0440385  54 
a.0437846 
0.345  5306 
0.0132767 
0.0433228 
o.04276fi9  49 
0.0425150 
0.042261 1 
0.0420373 
0.0417535 


0.0414996  44 
c.041 245W43 
3.04099  :  o!42 

0.0407  182} 


0.0402307139 
0x399770138 

«397*33P2 
0.0394695:36 

0.0392158  35 


0.0389622.3-) 
o.o?87o85'35 
0.03845483* 
0.038201213 
0.037947  5I3 


°-0376939  2y 

0-03744=3 
0x371867 

0x369331 

0.11366796 


3.0351584 
0.0349049 
0.0346514 
0-O34398g 
0.0341445 


*4 


O.0364260 
0.0361725  23 
0.0359189 
0.0356654 
0.0354119 


0.033891 1 
0.0336377 
0.0333843 
0.0331308- 
Q-03  *87  7 


0.0326241 
0,3323707 
0.032 1 1 73 
0.03 1 8640 
0.0516107 


=•03*3573 
0.03 1 1 040 

0.0308507 

0-0305974 
0.0303441 

Til  |f. 


1 ' 


47  Degrees 


If 


119.83391&8  9.6640096 

219*340541  9-8638917 
3:9.8541894  9-8<i37737 
4i9-8343J46  9*363(1557 
^5.9.8344597  9-863  53  7f> 
6!9-»345948  9^"',34I94 


79- 

89- 

.J.. < 


Sine  C 


43  DggTre» 


0.N64I  27 


719*347*9; 
8348646 


CI9.8349994  9*630644 


io;aS  .v5i_34J 
1 1,9  85  fcOi'r 
ia'9.8  354333 
13  9-8355378 
1419*356723 
1 50-8358066 


16 

179.836375c 
18  9.8362091 

99-836343- 
9-836477 


9.80333 11 
9*632828 


9.i(>2q  }6o 
5.8(12827 
9.8  J2708 j 
9.8625902 
9.8624714 
9.8623  526 


9. 8 3 59408  9.862a 338 


9.8366109  9*616383 
9.8367447  9-86 1 5 190 
9.836878  •  9-86'3997 
y.8370121  9*612803 
1 5  9.8  *7 1 4  ;6|9.86 1 1 608 


9*6*1148 
9.8619958 
9.8618767; 
9.8617576 


269.8372791 
9.8374125 
289.8375458 
9.8376793 
9.8378122 


9-83794>3 
9.8383783 

339.8382112 
34  9-838344 « 


9.8384769  9.85996 19 


36y.83boov6  9.859S4i6 


57  9*3874« 


38  9.8388747  9.8596009 


3^0.839007 


r 


9.8391306  98593509 


9*39271 9  9*59-»3y3 


6; 


9.1561041  2 
9.86092 1 5 
^.8638of8 
9.8636821 
.863:622 


9.^634423 
9.8603223 
9.8602022 
9.8600821 


9-8597  i  1 3 


9.8594804 


9*39404 

9-8395363 

44  9-8306684 

45  9*198004 


9.8  5Q1  186 

9*589978 

9.85*8770 
9.8587561 


469*399323 
47  9.843064  ; 
489.8401959 
499.840317' 


53  9  8404  593)9-858 '505 


9.8405908  9.»58o292 
52984072a*  9-8579078 
53  9*408  537  9-8577863 
54)9*4^9850  9.8576648 

9.841 1  i_6j  jJi.S;754_3f 
569^8412474  9.8574215 
57  9.8413785  9.857J998 
9.841509}  9.8571779 
9  9.8416404  9.8573561 
9-84  ■  77.-3  9.857934- 


*n.e  Com  p. 


9^50635] 
9.858514I 
9.8583929 

^.85327iH 


Vne 


T 


9.9696559 


9.9099091 
9.9701624 

9.9704157 
9.9706689 

9.9709221 


9.9711754; 
9.9714286 
9.9716818 

9-97 1 93 5  0 
Q.i>-"2i88 


9-97 -44»  3 

9.97  2694  , 

9-97-9477 
9.9732038 

99734539 

9-9737°; 1 
^.9739602 

9-9742I3.i 
9.9744664 

9-9747 '95 


9.9749726 
9-9752257 
9-9754787 
9-97573-8 
9.9759849 


y-976237y 
9.9764909 

9.976744c 

9.9769970 

9.977250 


9-977jO30 
9.9777560 
9.9780090 
9.9782623 
9.9785149 


9.9787679 
9.9790209 

9-97927314 
9.9795268 

99797797 


9.9800*16 
9.9802856 
9.9805385 
9.98079x4 
9.98 1 0443 
£9812972 
9.98 15501 
9.9818030 
9.9820559 
0.08  23087 


9.9825616 
9.9828145 
9.9830673 
9.9833202 
0.983  573c 


96*3»»i9 
9.9840787 

96*433 1 5 
9.9845844 
9.9848372 


46  D---g 


C.03034416C 


O^OCyj^^ 

00298376  (8 
0.0295843  57 
0.0293311  56 

Q.220C---0  55 


028824654 
0-02(^71453 
C.O283182I52 

c.028i;'i5o 
c.  12781 18)50 
0-0275587:4 

0-i275=55|4 
0.027052347 
c.0267992.,6 
3.0265461  4; 


0.02'..2i,29j4.» 
0.3260398,^3 
O.O257867J4J 

0-025533O.41 

."..O2  52h3  5  40 


G.325027439 

0-0247743^8 
0.0245213)57 
0.0242681136 
0.02401 51  i* 5 


0.0237^21  34 
0.0235091  33 
0.023256032 


0.323003c 


0.0227500  30 


G.02249-O  29 
O.C22244C 
O.02199IO  27 
O.0217380  26 
O.021485I 


O.0212321 
O.02C9791 
O.02C7262 
0.0204732(21 

O.0202203  20 


C.OI91  674  19 
0x197144 
O.O194615 

0.0192086 
0.0189557' 


0.Ol«7C2ii  14 
0.0184499 


o.oi8i97o]i2 
0.0179441 
3.0176913 


0x174384 
0x171855 
0.0169327 
0.0166798 
0.0164270 


0.016174 

0x159213 

0x150685 

0.0154156 

0x151628 


KM 


1  ^ 
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Table.     LOGARITHMIC  SINES 


and  TANGENTS.  187 


Stic       | Sine  C.rni>.  | 

9-84177 '  y<TM9349: 


44-Degr 


ees 


1  9.8419011  9.8568121 

2  9-8420328  9.8566900 

3  9.842  i6j4'9.8565678 
49.8422939'9.8564455 
c  9.8424244,9.8563232 
6  0,8425548 9.8562008 

19.8426851 9.8560784 
9^4281549.8559558 
99.84294569^558332 
10  9-^43°7  f  7  9-8557 1  °6 
119.84320579-855^78 
>  2  9-84333  569-85546jol 
'3  98434655  9-855342» 

M9-8435953  9-855219* 
1  c  0.8437  250^8  5  50961 

16(9.8438547  y.8  54973° 

.  9-8 139842 9-8548499 
18  9.8441 137  9.8547266 
199.84424239.8546033 

20  9.8  44372 5  0.H544-0Q 

21  9.844  501 8I9.85435O4 

22  9.844631  o  9.854232c; 

23  9.8447601  9.8541093 
249.8448891(9.8539856 

9-84;;iSi ;  Q.  8538619 


26y.*4;i47o'y..S5373Si 
279.84527589.8536142 

289.8454045  9-85349:  -1 
9  9-«4>533  2l9S5.J366i 
9.8456618  <;  8  ,ji4?i 

Cuivu.  i  -imc 


9.985O9OO 
9.9853428 
9.9855956 
9.9858484 
9.9861OI  2 

9-9863  54O 
9.9866068 
9.9868596 
9.987IH3 
9-987365  1 


I  '"If. 

9^984837  2 


IO.OI51628  60 


IO.OI49IOO  59 
IO.OI46752  58 
IO.OI4404457 
IO.OI4151656 
10.013898855 


IO.OI364O054 
10.013393253 
IO.OI3 1404^2 
IO.O128877  51 
IO.OI26340  JO 
9.9876179  10.0123821  49 
O.9H78706  10.012129448 

9.98*1234  10.01  18766  47 
9.9883761  10.01 16239  46 
9.9886280  to.ot  1371 1  4; 
9.08  ;<  US  10;  10.01 1 1 » 84*4  4 
9.9891344110.0108650  4} 
7.9893S71 
9.9896399 
9.9898926 


9-99°  1 453 
9.9903981 
9.9906508 
9.9909035 
0.9011562 


0.0106129  42 
10.0103601  41 
10.0101074  43 


10.0098547 
10.0096019 
10.0093492 
10.009096  c 
10.00884  |a 


9.9914089J1O.008591  1 
1.99 1 66 1 6  1 0*0083384 
9.991 9 143  10.0080857 
).992i67o'io.oo7833o 

I  -.n^.C  ■■  [■-        I  tug. 


45 


39 

3" 

37 

3* 

3 


L*jsrith- 


If  on  the  line  A  N 


LOG 

LOGARITHMIC  cuivi. 
^"°;rTC  both  ways  indefinitely  extended,  he  taken  AC,  C  £, 
'      E  G,  G  i,  I  L,  on  the  right  hand  ;  and  alfo  A  r,  r  P, 

ca  win5,1*'  on  ,f,<:  ll h'  ali  e<luaI  to  one  a,!°tn,:r :  and  if  at  thc 
b.  .       point*  P  r,  A,  C,  E,  G,  I,  L,  he  erected  to  the  right 

line  A  N,  the  peipendiculars  PS,  ^7,  A  B,  C  D,  E  F, 
G  H,  1  K.  L  M,  which  let  he  continually  propor- 
tional, and  reprt lent  numbers,  viz.  AB,  1  ;  CO,  10; 
EF,  too,  &c.  then  Ihall  we  have  two  progrclfions  of 
lines,  arithmetical  and  geometrical :  for  the  lines 
AC,  AE,  AG,  Sec.  are  in  arithmetical  projrrcflion, 
or  a*  I,  2,  3,  4*  5.  &c.  ami  fo  represent  the  logarithms 
to  which  the  geometrical  lines  All,  CI),  E  F,  &c. 
do  correfpond.  For  fince  AG  is  triple  of  therirtt  line 
AC,  die  number  GH  I  hall  be  in  thc  third  place  from 
unity,  if  C  1)  be  in  the  firll :  f  -  likewife  ihall  L  M  be 
in  the  fifth  place,  fince  AL=  j  AC.  If  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  proportionals  S,  d,  B,  D,  F,  &c.  be  joined 
by  right  lines,  the  figures  S  B  M  L  will  become  a  po- 
Ivgoo,  corwili  int?  01  more  or  lefs  fide*,  according  as 
there  are  more  or  lefs  term*  in  the  progrclfion. 

If  thc  parts  A  C,  C  E,  EG,  See.  I*  hilectcd  in  thc 
points  r,  r,  g,  /',  ,  and  there  be  again  railed  thc  per- 
pendicular*, cd,  eftgh,  i  i,  im,  -which  are  mean  pro- 
portionals between  AB,  CD,  C  D,  E  F,  Stc.  then 
thcrt  will  artfc  a  new  ferie*  of  proportionals,  whofc 
terms,  beginning  from  that  which  immediately  follows 


-> 
U 

.1 

32 

34 

3i 


^456618  9.8532421 
9.8457903  9.8531 179 
9.8459188  9.8529936 
9.8460471  9.8528693 
5.8461754  9.8527449 
, ,  0.8463036  9.8526204 

^9^464318  9-85M9i9 
9  3465599  9-85237  «3 
!ls  9.8466879  9.8522466 
9.8468158  9.8521 218 
•  ,  9.8469436  9.8519970 


44  Dfgrccj 


}!  g.84707149.8518721 
420.S471991  9.8517471 
4.^9.8473267  9.8516210 
4  49-8474543  9-85 '4969 
4;  >.84758i7  9-8513717 


40  )  8477091  9.8512465 
47  0  8478365  9-85'  "1 1 
4  s  0.8479&37  9-8539957 

400.8480000  "-8  508702 
;o  9.^48  n  8o  9.8  507446 
77  9.8483450  9.8506 1 90 

9.84847209-8504933 
,  ,  9.8485989  9-8503675 

,-4  9-8487257 M532417 
;cj9.8488524[9.8  50ii57 

,6(9.8489791 
57,9.8491057 
589.8492322 


I>,  ,r  Comp 


9.8499897 

9.8498637 
9-84973 


V9  9.8493586  9.H4961 13 
609.8494850  9.84948  cc 


45 


I  ..ug.       I  i  «»*.»-  .m.>  I 


9.992410- 


9.9926724 
9.9929251 
9.9931778 

9-9934.P5 
9.9936832 1 10.0063 168 


10.0075803)30 

10.0073276 
10.0070749 
10.0068222 
10.0065695 


9-9939359 
9.9941886 

9-994  44  >  3 
9.9946940 
90949466 


1 0.006  064 1  2 j 
10.00581 14  13 

10.0055587 
10.005306  c 
10.0050534 


9.9951993  10.0048007 
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unity,  are  double  of  thofe  in  the  firft  ferics,  and  the  f-/'£»'Mi- 
dilference  of  the  terms  ia  become  Ida,  and  approach  ""c^irvt: 
nearer  to  a  ratio  of  equality  than  before.     Likewife,  * 
in  this  new  fcries,  the  right  line*  AL,  Ar,  cxprefithe 
dillanccs  of  the  terms  LM  cd,  from  unity,  viz.  iir.ee 
AL  is  ten  times  greater  than  t\t,  LM  Ihall  Ik  thc  tenth 
term  of  the  fcries  from  unity  :  and  becaulc  A  c  is  three 
times  greater  than  Ac,  tj  will  be  the  third  term  of 
the  ferics  iff  d  be  the  tirll,  aiid  tlu-re  ihall  be  two  mean 
proportionals  between  AB  and  t /,  and  between  AB 
and  LM  there  will  be  nine  mem  proportior  ills.  And 
if  the  extremities  of  the  lines  B  ./,  D/,  ¥  I;  &c.  be 
joined  by  riyht  lines,  there  will  be  a  new  polygon 
made,  confiding  of  more  but  (horUr  fides  than  the  lad. 

If,  in  this  manner,  mean  proportionals  be  continual- 
ly placed  between  e»ery  two  terms,  the  number  of 
terms  at  lalt  will  be  made  fo  great,  as  alfo  the  number 
of  the-  fides  of  the  polygon,  as  to  be  greater  than  any 
given  number,  or  to  be  infinite  ;  and  every  fide  of  the 
polygon  fo  KiTcned,  a*  to  become  Iris  than  any  given 
right  line  ;  and  coufequeiitly  the  polygon  will  he  chan- 
ged into  a  cunc-lined  figure ;  for  any  curve-lined  fi- 
gure may  be  conceived  as  a  polygon,  whole  fides  arc 
infinitely  fmall  and  infinite  in  number.  A  carve  defer:- 
bed  after  this  manner  it  called  logarithm:,  a!. 

It  is  manifctt  from  this  defcription  of  the  logarith- 
mic curve,  that  ali  numbers  at  equal  di  tances  are  con- 
A  a  l  tinaally 
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tinia'ta  proportional.  It  is  alf^plain,  that  if  there  be 
fcir  numbers,  AD,  CD,  IK,  LM,  fuch  t'lat  the  di- 
stance between  the  firft  and  fecond  be  equal  to  the  di- 
itancc  between  t!ie  third  and  the  fourth,  let  the  di- 
ilance  from  the  feeoud  to  the  third  be  what  it  will, 
thefe  numbers  will  be  proportional.  For  becaufe  the 
<3il!amc9  AC,  1L,  are  equal,  All  {lull  be  to  the  incre- 
ment D  j,  as  IK  is  to  the  iurrcment  MT.  Wherefore, 
by  compoliticn,  AB  .  DC  : :  IK  :  ML.  And,  contra- 
riwifc,  if  four  numbers  In.-  proportional,  the  diltance 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  /hall  be  equal  to  the  di- 
flanee  between  the  third  and  fourth. , 

The  diltancc  between  any  two  numbers  is  call- 
ed the  f'jgarittm  ef  tlx  ratio  of  thofe  numbers  ,•  and,  in- 
deed, doth  not  meafure  the  ratio  itfelf,  but  the  num- 
ber of  terms  in  a  given  feries  of  geometrical  propor- 
tionals, proceeding  from  one  number  to  another,  and 
defines  the  number  of  equal  ratios  by  the  com  po  lit  ion 
whereof  the  ratios  of  number  is  known. 

LoJ.iKititMic  L'uxet.  For  many  mechanical  purpofes 
it  is  convenient  to  have  the  logarithms  of  numbers  laid 
down  on  fcalcs,  as  well  as  the  logarithmic  fines  and 
tangents  ;  by  which  means,  computations  may  be  car- 
ried on  by  mere  menfuration  with  compaffes.  Line* 
of  this  kind  arc  always  pet  on  the  common  Gunter's 
feale  ;  but  as  thefe  inllruments  mud  be  extended  to  a 
very  great  length,  in  order  to  contain  any  confidcrablc 
quantity  of  numbers,  it  becomes  an  objeft  of  impor- 
tance to  iherten  them.  Such  an  improvement  has  been 
made  by  Mr  William  Nieholfon,  and  publithcd  in  the 
-7th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfailions.  The 
principles  on  which  the  couflrudtion  of  his  inftrumenta 
depends  are  a*  follow  : 

1.  If  two  geometrical  feries  of  numbers,  having  the 
wnc  common  ratio,  be  placed  in  order  with  the  terms 
t»ppoftte  to  each  other,  the  ratio  between  any  term  in 
unc  feries  and  iu  oppofite  in  the  other  will  be  coo* 
Ikant :  Thus, 

2  6  18  54  162,  tec. 

3  9  27  81  243,  &c.  Then, 

2    3    6    9  18  27  54  81  162  243,  &c. 
vf  here  it  is  evident,  that  each  of  the  terms  in  the  up- 
per feries  is  exactly  two-thirdj  of  the  correfponding 
•ne  in  the  lower. 

2.  The  ratio  of  any  two  terms  in  one  feries  will  be 
the  fame  with  that  between  thofc  which  have  an  equal 
diftancc  in  the  other. 

3.  In  alt  fuch  geometrical  feries  as  have  the  fame 
ratio,  the  property  above-mentioned  takes  place,  tho* 

re  the  terms  of  any  feries  with  thofe  of ) 


2  4    8  16  32  64,  &c. 

3  6  1 2  24  48  96,  dec. 
54    8  16  32-  64  128,  &c 

£5  10  20  40  80  160,  &c. ;  where  it  is 
plain  that  2,4,  3,  6;  alfo  2,4, 4,  8,  and  2, 4,  j,  10,  &c. 
have  the  feme  ratio  with  that  of  each  feries. 

4.  If  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  the  num- 
bers be  laid  in  order  upon  equidiftant  parallel  right 
line*,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  a  right  line  drawn  aero  Is 
the  whole  IhaH  intcrfeA  it  at  divifions  denoting  num- 
bers in  geometrical  progrcfiion  j  then,  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  arrangement,  and  the  property  of  this  lo- 
garithmic line,  it  follows,  1  ft,  That  every  right  line  fo 
drawn  will,  by  its  interferons,  indicate  a  geometrical 
(tries  of  numbers  j  adly,  That  fuch  ferie«  at  are  indi- 


cated by  thefe  right  lines  will  have  the  fume  common  Laguitb- 
ratio  ;  and,  3dly,  That  the  feries  thus  indicated  by  two  mic 
parallel  right  lints,  fuppofed  to  move  laterally,  without  * 
changing  either  their  mutual  diftancc  or  parallel Hm 
to  themfclves,  will  have  each  the  fame  ratio,  and  in  all 
feries  indicated  by  fuch  two  lines,  the  ratio  between  an 
antecedent  and  cotifequeut  j  the  former  taken  upon  one 
line,  and  the  latter  upon  another,  will  be  alfo  the  fame. 

The  tfl  of  thefe  propofitions  is  proved  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Let  the  lines  AB,  CD,  EF,  repre- S^-viie; 
fent  parts  of  the  logarithmic  line  arranged  according g-T,,^ 
to  the  proportion  already  mentioned  $  and  let  GH  be 
a  t  ight  line  palling  through  the  points  e,  e,  a,  denoting 
numbers  in  geometrical  progreflioii  ;  then  will  any 
other  line  1 K,  drawn  acrofs  the  arrangement,  likrwil'e 
pafs  through  three  points f,  </,  t,  in  geometrical  progrcf- 
iion. From  one  of  the  points  of  intci  fetVion  ^"  in  thc- 
lall  mentioned  line  IK,  draw  the  line /f  parallel  to 
GH,  and  interfering  the  arrangement  in  the  points 
i,  h  ;  and  the  ratios  of  the  numbers  e,fc,i,  will  be 
equal,  as  well  as  of  a,  h  ;  becaufe  the  intervals  on  the 
logarithmic  line,  or  differences  of  the  logarithms  of 
thofc  numbers,  are  equal.  Again,  the  p"oiut  f,  the  line 
U,  and  the  line  W,  are  in  arithmetical  progrcffion  de- 
noting the  differences  between  the  logarithms  of  the 
numbers  themfelvcs  ;  whence  the  quotients  of  the  num. 
bers  are  in  geometrical  progrcffion. 

The  id  proportion  is  proved  in*  a  fimtlar  manner. 
For  as  it  was  ftiown  that  the  lincyjj,  parallel  (o  GH, 
paffes  through  points  of  divifion  denoting  nuinbcri>  in 
the  fame  continued  ratio  as  thofc  indicated  by  the  line 
GH  )  it  may  alfo' be  Ihown,  that  the  line  LM  paral- 
lel to  any  other  hue  IK,  will  pafs  through  a  feries  of 
points  denoting  numbers  which  have  the  fame  conti- 
nued ratio  with  thofe  indicated  by  the  line  IK,  to 
which  it  is-  parallel. 

The  $J  proposition  arifes  from  the  parallclifm  of 
the  lines  to  their  former  lituation  ;  by  which  means 
they  indicate  numbers  in  a  geometrical  feries,  having 
the  fame  common  ratio  as  before  :  their  distance  on  the 
logarithmic  line  alfo  remains  unchanged  ;  w  iieisce  the 
differences  between  the  logarithms  of  the  opposite 
numbers,  and  of  confequencc  their  ratio*,  will  always 
be  conflant. 

5.  Suppofing  now  an  antecedent  and  confequent  to 
be  given  in  any  geometrical  feries,  it  will  always  be 
poflible  to  find  them,  provided  the  line  be  of  unlimited 
length.  Drawing  two  parallel  lines,  then,  through  each 
of  the  numbers,  and  fuppoling  the  lines  to  move  with-s 
out  changing  their  direction  or  parallel  fituarion,  they 
will  continually  deJcribc  new  antecedents  and  confc- 
qucnts  in  the  lame  geometrical  feries  as  before. 

6.  Though  the  logarithmic  line  contain  no  greater 
range  of  numbers  than  from  1  to  to,  it  will  not  be 
found  neceflary  for  the  purpofes  of  computation  to  re* 
peat  it.  The  only  thing  requifite  is-  to  have  a  Aider 
or  beam  with  two  fixed  points  at  the  diftance  of  the 
interval  betwixt  1  and  10,  and  a  moveable  point  be 
made  to  range  betwixt  them  always  to  indicate  the  an. 
tccedentj  then,  if  the  confequent  fixed  point  fall  with- 
out the  rule,  the  other  fixed  point  will  always  denote 
the  divifion  on  which  it  would  have  faOcn  had  the 
rule  been  prolonged  ;  and  this  contrivance  may  eafily  be 
adapted  to  any  arrangement  of  parallel  lines,  whatever. 
The  arrangement  of  right  lines,  however,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  difpofcd  in  fuch  a  manner  »  to  occupy  a 
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l*fiml>  right  angled  parallelogram,  or  the  erofs  lint  already 
msntioncd  ought  aiway.  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
*      length  of  the  ruler. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  ruler  ccnfiftir.g  of  ten  parallel  line*. 
Fig.  8.  a  beam-enmpafs  for  meafunng  the  intervals. 
B,  A,  C,  arc  the  part*  which  apply  to  the  furface  of 
the  ruler  ;  the  middle  one,  A,  being  moveable  fide  wife 
in  a  groove  in  the  piece  DE,  fo  as  always  to  piefervc 
its  parallclifm  to  the  external  pieces  DC,  whieh  arc 
fixed  at  a  diftance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  ruler,  and 
.  have  their  edges  placed  :n  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form 
with  the  parallel  line;  which  they  interfect  a  ratio, 
which  by  compofition  is  ;  which  in  the  prefect  cafe 
requires  them  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  length.  The 
piece  DE  is  applied  to  the  edge  FG  of  the  ruler.  The 
edge-5  or  borders  H,  I,  K,  I.,  arc  more  conveniently 
made  of  tranfparent  horn,  or  tortuifc-fiicll,  than  of  any 
opaque  matter. 

In  ufing  this  ruler,  apply  the  edge  of  either  B  or 
C  to  the  confeqiient,  and  llidc  the  piece  A  to  the  an- 
tecedent ;  obferving  the  difference  between  the  num- 
bers on  the  pieces  denoting  the  lines  they  arc  found 
on  :  then,  applying  the  fame  edge  of  A  to  any  other 
antecedent,  the  other  piece  B  or  C  will  interfect  a  con- 
fequent in  the  fame  Tatio  .ipon  that  line,  having  the 
lame  fituation  with  regard  to  the  antecedent  that  the 
line  of  the  former  confequent  had  to  its  antecedent. 
Buf:f  B  be  the  confequent  piece,  and  fall  without  the 
nilcr,  the  piece  C  will  (how  the  confequent  one  line 
lower  ;  or  if  C,  in  like  manner,  fall  without  the  ru- 
ler, then  B  will  Ihow  the  confequent  one  line  higher; 
"  It"  might  be  convenient  (fays  Mr  Nicholfon)  for  the 
purpofe  of  computation,  to  make  inftruments  of  this 
kind  with  one  hundred  or  more  lines  :  but  in  the  pre- 
frnt  inltrument,  the  numbers  on  the  pieces  will  atifwer 
the  fame  purpofe;  for  if  a  confequent  fall  upon  a  line 
at  any  gjven  numlwrr  of  intervals  without  the  ruler,  it 
»vill  Ik  found  on  that  line  of  the  arrangement  which  oc- 
cupies the  fame  number  of  intervals  reckoned  in- 
wards from  the  oppofite  edge  of  the  ruler." 

Fig.  9.  it  an  inttrurnent  on  the  plan  of  a  Gunter's 
fcale  of  2$4-  inches  long,  invented  by  the  late  Mr  Ro- 
bertfon.  There  is  a  moveable  piece  AB  in  the  Aider 
(ill,  acrofs  which  is  drawn  a  fine- line-:  the  Aider  ha- 
ving alfo  lines  CD,  EF,  draws  acrofs  k  at  distances 
from  each  other  equal  to  the  length  of  the  rider  AB. 
In  ufing  the  inftrument,  the  line  CD  or  F.F  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  confequent,  and  the  line  in  AB  at  the 
antecedent :  then,  if  the  piece  AB  be  placed  at  any 
other  antecedent,  the  fame  line  CD  or  EF  will  indicate 
its  confequent  in  the  fame  ratio  taken  the  fame  way : 
that  is,  if  the  antecedent  and  confequent  lie  on  Ujc 
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fame  fide  of  the  (lider,  all  other  antecedents  atidconfe-  LoKjriik. 
quonU  in  that  ratio  will  be  in  the  kmc  manner ;  and  the  J""1 
contrary  if  they  do  not.    But  if  the  confequent  line  fall  * 
without  the  rule,  the  oth.r  fixed  line  011  the  (lider  will' 
(how  the  confequent,  but  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the 
Aider  to  that  where  it  would  elfe  have  been  feen  by 
mean*  of  the  firft  confequent  line. 

Fig.  10.  is  a  circular  inftrirmcnt  equivalent  to  the 
former;  confiding  of  three  concentric  circles  engraved 
and  graduated  upon  a  pl;-.tc  of  an  inch  and  an  half  dia- 
meter. Two  legs  A  and  B  proceed  from  the  centre, 
having  right-lined  edges  in  the  direction  of  nHii  ;  and 
are  moveable  cither  fiiigly  or  together.  In  ufing  the 
inltrument,  place  one  of  the  edges' at  the  antecedent 
and  the  other  at  the  coi;fcqueti>,  and  fix  them  at  the 
angle.  Move  the  two  leg;  then  together;  ar.d  having 
placed  the  antecedent  leg  at  any  other  number,  the 
other  will  give  the  consequent  one  in  the  like  po- 
fition  on  the  lines.  If  the  line  CD  happen  to  lie 
between  the  legs,  and  B  be  the  confequent  leg,  the 
number  fought  will  be  found  one  line  farther  from  the 
centre  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  found  one  line  nearer  in  the  like 
cafe,  if  A  be  the  confeqnent  leg.  •*  This  inftrument 
(fays  Mr  Nicholfon)  differing  from  that  teprcfented ■ 
fig.  7.  only  in  its  circular  fonn,  and  the  advantages 
rcfulting  from  that  form,  the  lines  inuft  be  taken  t<y- 
fuccecd  eacli  other  in  the  fame  manner  laterally  ;  fo  that 
numbers  which  fall  either  within  or  without  the  ar- 
rangement of  circles,  will  be  found  011  fuch  lines  of  the 
arrangement  as  would  have  occupied  the  vacant  places 
if  the  fucceflion  of  lines  had  been  indefinitely  repeated 
fidewife. 

"  I  approve  of  this  conftruft  ion  as  fupcrior  to  every 
other  which  has  yel  occurred  to  me,  not  only  in  point 
of  convenience,  but  likewifc  iu  the  probability  of  bc< 
ing  better  executed ;  becaufc  fraall  arc?  may  be  gradu- 
ated with  very  great  accuracy,  by  divisions  transferred 
fr»m  a  larger  original.  The  iollrument,  tig.  7.  may 
be  contained  conveniently  in  a  circle  of  about  four 
inches  and  an  half  diameter. 

"  The  circular  inftrument  is  a  combination  of  the 
Gunter's  line  and  the  lector,  with  the  improvements 
here  pointed  out.  The  property  of  the  feftor  may 
be  ufeful  in  magnifying  the  differences  of  the  loga- 
rithms in  the  upper  part*  of  the  line  of  lines,  th» 
middle  of  the  tangents,  and  the  beginning  of  the  ver- 
fed  fines.  It  is  even  poifible,  as  mathematicians  will 
cafily  conceive,  to  draw  fpirals  on  which  graduations 
of  parts,  every  where  equal  to  each  other,  will  (how 
the  ratio*  of  thofc  lines  by  moveable  radii,  fimikt  to  • 
thofc  in  thu  1 
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LOGIC  is  the  art  of  thinking  and  rcafoning  juftly  ;  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  proper  mannerr 
or,  it  may  be  defined  the  Science  or  hiftory  of  the  of  conducting  its  feveral  powers,  in  order  to  the  attain- 
human  mind,  inafmuch  as  it  traces  the  progrefs  of  our  ment  of  truth  and  knowledge.  It  lays  open  thole  errors 
kivowledge  from  our  firft  and  mod  Simple  conceptions  and  miftakc*  we  are  apt,  through  inattention,  to  run 
through  alHheir  different  combinations,  and  a^!  thofe  into ;  and  teache»  u.s  how  to  diltiiiguilh  between  truth, 
numerous  deductions  that  refult  from  variouily  com-  and  what  only  carries  the  appearance  of  it.  By  thefe 
paring  them  one  with  another.  means  we  grow  acipiaintrd  with  the  nature  and  forc« 

The  preclfc  buliaefc  of  logic  therefore  is,  To  explain    of  the  underftandmg  j  fee  "hat  things  lie  within  ite 

reach 
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reach  ;  where  wc  may  attain  certainty  and  demonftra- 
tion  j  and  when  we  mull  be  contented  with  probabi- 


bty. 


Thii  fciencc  is  generally  divided  into  four  part*, 


I     C.  Part  I. 

vfz.  Perctpitoa,  JmJgmtnS,  Uta/omng,  and  Afethtd. 

Thit  divifion  cornprcheodi  the  whole  hiflory  of  the 
fenfationt  and  operation*  of  the  human  mind. 


PartI.    Of  PERCEPTION. 


VTTE  find  omfclves  fttrrounded  with  a  variety  of  ob- 
*  *  jects,  which  acting  differently  ujtun  our  fenfes, 
convey  diflinrt  impreflions  into  the  mind,  and  thereby 
route  tlic  attention  and  notice  of  the  undcrllanding. 
By  reflecting  too  on  what  paflcs  within  as,  wc  become 
(cniiblc  of  the  operation*  of  our  own  minds,  and  at- 
U  nd  to  them  as  a  new  let  of  imprcflion*.  But  in  all 
tins  there  is  ou!y  bare  torjVtoujmj'i.  The  mind,  with- 
out proceeding  any  farther,  take*  notice  of  the  im- 
prcflion* that  are  made  upon  it,  and  views  thing*  in 
order,  a*  they  prefent  themfelves  one  after  another. 
This  attention  of  tltc  underilanding  to  ilic  object  act- 
ing upon  it,  whereby  it  become*  fenfiblc  of  the  im- 
preflions they  make,  is  called  by  logician*  perception  ; 
and  the  notice*  themfelves,  a*  they  exilt  in  the  mind, 
and  are  there  treafured  up  to  be  the  materials  of  think- 
ing and  knowledge,  are  diltinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
u»t.u.  In  the  article  Metaphysics  it  lhall  be  Ihown 
at  large,  how  the  mind,  being  furnifhed  with  idea*, 
contrive*  to  diverfily  and  enlarge  it*  liock  :  wc  have 
here  chiefly  to  conlider  the  means  of  making  known  our 
thoughts  to  other*  ;  that  wc  may  not  only  underlland 
how  knowledge  i*  acquired,  but  alio  in  what  manner 
it  may  be  communicated  with  the  grcatcll  ccrtaiuty 
and  advantage. 

Chap.  I.   Of  Wards,  conftdertd  as  the  Signs  of 
cur  Idtas. 

t  I.  Of*  i<aa«,  though  manifold  and  various,  arcne- 

^^'^*e'ur*  vtrtiielef'i  all  within  our  own  brcalls,  invisible  to  o» 
n  t.i»'of  t'lcr'!«  nor  x'An  ol"  themfelves  be  made  appear.  But 
>r  or.in  g  Cod,  deligning  u&  for  focicty,  and  to  have  fcllowfhip 
>wn  with  thofe  of  our  kind,  has  provided  us  with  organ* 
tiovjjhtii  fIlu.j  to  fmme  articulate  founds,  and  given  us  alfo  a 
capacity  of  uting  thofe  founds  a*  ligns  of  internal  con- 
ceptions. Hence  fpring  word*  and  language  :  for, 
having  oner  pitched  upon  any  found  to  fland  as  the 
rn^r'v  of  an  idea  in  the  mind,  cuilom  by  degrees  cfta- 
bhllies  f»!CT  a  connection  between  them,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  idea  in  the  uitderftanding  always  brings 
to  our  remembrance  the  found  or  name  by  which  it 
is  rxpreiTtd  ;  as  in  like  manner  the  hewing  of  die 
found  never  h'.h  to  excite  tltc  idea  for  which  it  is  made 
to  iland.  And  thus  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  a  man 
mny  record  his  own  thoughts,  and  bring  them  again 
into  view  in  any  fuccecdiug  period  of  life,  l'or  this 
connection  being  once  fettled,  as  the  fame  found*  will 
always  fervc  to  eceitc  the  fame  ideas;  if  he  can  but 
contrive  to  regiiler  his  words  in  the  order  and  difpu- 
iilion  in  which  the  prcfent  train  of  his  thoughts  prc- 
fent themfelves  to  ins  imagination,  it  is  evident  he  will 
be  able  to  rccal  thefe  thoughts  at  pleafurc,  and  that  too 
iu  the  very  manner  of  their  lirll  appearance.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  thatthe  inventions  of  writing  and 
by  enabling  us  to  ux  and  perpetuate  fuch 


pcrifluble  thing*  a*  found*,  have  alfo  furnifhed  us  with 
the  mean*  of  giving  a  kind  of  permanency  to  the 
tranfactions  of  the  mind,  infomuch  that  they  may  be 
in  the  fame  manner  fubjeCted  to  our  review  a*  any 
other  object*  of  nature. 

II.  But,  betide*  the  ability  of  recording  our  own  A  ^ 
thoughts,  there  is  this  farther  advantage  in  the  ufe  of  mu,J^[ 
external  Signs,  that  they  enable  u»  to  communicate rommani- 
our  thought*  to  othtri,  and  alfo  to  receive  information  canon  of 
of  what  paile*  in(ior  brcalls.  For  any  number  of  men,  ^now!edK« 
having  agreed  to  eltablith  the  fame  founds  as  figns  of  mkn  ,0  ill0_ 
the  fame  idea*!,  it  is  apparent  that  the  repetition  of  thtr. 
thefe  founds  muil  excite  the  like  perceptions  in  each, 

and  create  a  perfect  corrcfpondcncc  of  thought*. 
When,  for  inltance,  any  train  of  idea*  fuccced  one 
another  in  my  mind,  if  the  names  by  which  I  am 
wont  to  exprcf*  them  have  been  annexed  by  thofe 
with  whom  I  converfe  to  the  very  fame  fet  of  ideas, 
nothing  u  more  evident,  than  that,  by  repeating  rfiofe 
names  according  to  the  tenor  of  my  prcfent  concep- 
tion*, 1  lhall  raifc  in  their  minds  the  fame  courfe  of 
thought  as  has  taken  poflclEon  of  my  own.  For  by 
barely  attending  to  what  paflcs  within  themfelves 
upon  hearing  the  founds  which  1  repeat,  they  will 
alfo  become  acquainted  with  the  idea*  in  my  under- 
Handing,  and  have  them  in  a  manner  laid  before  thcir 
view.  So  that  we  here  clearly  perceive  how  a  man 
may  communicate  his  featitnents,  knowkdge,  and  dif- 
cov erics  to  others,  if  the  language  in  which  he  c Oli- 
ver fes  be  cxteulivc  enough  to  mark  all  the  ideas  and 
tranfactions  of  his  mind.  But  as  this  is  not  always  » 
the  cafe,  and  men  are  often  obliged  to  invent  term* 
of  their  own  to  exprcf*  new  views  and  concep. 
tious  of  tilings  ;  it  may  be  afltcd,  how  in  thefe  cir- 
circumltaiicea  we  can  become  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts  of  another,  when  he  makes  ufc  of  words,  tu 
which  we  have  never  annexed  any  ideas,  and  that  of 
courfe  can  raifc  no  perceptions  in  our  minds  ?  In  or- 
der to  ur.vcil  thismyilcry,  and  give  fume  little  inlight 
into  the  foundation,  growth,  and  improvement  of  lan- 
guage, the  following  obfervations  will  be  found  of  con- 
lidcrable  moment. 

III.  1'irtl,  that  no  word  can  be  to  any  man  the  ,  ? 
fign  of  an  idea,  till  that  idea  comet  to  have  a  real  ex  .Simple*. 

•    1         ■  j      i-  i   -  i     r    r         «e»»  eannst 

iltcnce  in  hi*  mind,    l  or  names,  being  only  lo  lar  in-^  C01WW. 

telligible  as  they  denote  known  internal  conceptions  ;  &i  into  the 
wnerc  they  have  none  fuch  to  anfwer  them,  there  lioi  by 
they  are  plainly  founds  without  liguihcation,  and  o{*°'^  •  "* 
courfe  convey  no  inftrudtion  or  knowledge.     But  not- 
fooncr  are  the  ideas  to  which  they  belong  raifed  in  the 
undcrllanding,  than,  finding  it  eafy  to  connect  them 
with  the  cilablifhed  name.-,  we  can  join  in  any  agree- 
ment of  this  kind  made  Vy  othevs.and  thereby  enjoy  the 
benefit,  of  their  difcoverics.  The  lirft.  thing  therefore  to 
be  confidercd  is,  how  thefe  idea*  may  be  conveyed  in- 
to tltc  mind  ;  that  being  there,  wc  may  learn  to  con- 
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ae&  them  with  their  appropriated  founds,  and  fo  be- 
come capable  of  underiliuiding  other*  when  they  make 
ul'<  of  thefe  found*  in  laying  open  and  communicating 
their  thought*.  Now,  to  comprehend  thii  diftinctly, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  attend  to  tbe  drrifion  of  our 
idea*  into  fimple  and  complex,  (fee  Metaphysics.) 
And  firft,  is  for  our  fimple  idea* ;  they  can  find  no 


tion  it  to  him  by  fome  other  name  with  which  we 
prefume  be  knows  ita  connexion,  or  appeal  to  the 
object  where  the  idea  itfelf  it  found.  Thin,  were  any 
one  to  aflc  the  meaning  of  tbe  word  while,  we  should 
teO  him  it  ftood  for  the  fame  idea  ass  olbut  in  Latin, 


l9t 


or  bhvtt  in  French  \  or,  if  we  thought  him  a  ftranger 
to  thefe  languages,  we  might  appeal  to  an  object  pro- 
>on  into  the  mind,  but  by  the  two  original  ducing  the  idea,  by  faying  it  denoted  the  colour  we  ob- 
fbanlains  of  knowledge,  fenfation  and  reSc&on.  If  ferve  in  /now  or  mr/i.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a  de- 
tberefnrc  any  of  thefe  have  as  yet  no  being  in  the 
derftan^ing,  it  is  impotiible  by  words  or  a  deicript 


to  excite  them  there.    A  man  who  had  never  felt  the 
fenfation  of  beat,  could  not  be  brought  to  comprehend 
that  fenfation  by  any  thing  we  migat  fay  to  explain 
it.    if  we  would  really  produce  the  idea  in  him,  it 
noil  be  by  applying  the  pr,.pcr  objccl  to  his  fenfes, 
and  bringing  him  within  the  influence  of  a  hot  body. 
When  thi»  is  done,  and  experience  has  taught  him 
the  perception  to  which  men  have  annexed  the  name 
brat,  it  then  becomes  to  him  the  fign  of  that  idea, 
and  he  thenceforth  undcrttands  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  which,  before,  all  the  words  in  this  world  would 
bot  have  been  fufficicnt  to  convey  into  his  mind.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame  in  refpcift  of  light  and  colours.  A 
man  bom  blind,  and  thereby  deprived  of  the  only  con- 
veyancc  for  the  ideas  of  this  clafs,  can  never  be  brought 
to  uaderiUnd  the  names  by  which  they  arc  ex  pre  fled. 
The  reafon  is  plain  :  they  lland  for  ideas  that  have  no 
extllcncc  in  his  mind ;  and  as  the  organ  appropriated 
to  their  reception  is  wanting,  all  other  contrivances 
arc  vain,  nor  can  they  by  any  force  or  dcicription  be 
railed  in  his  imagination,    but  it  is  quite  otherwife 
in  our  complex  notion*.    For  thefe  being  no  more 
than  certain  combination*,  of  fimple  ideas,  put  toge- 
ther in  various  forms;  if  the  original  ideas  out  of 
which  the  coOc£tion*  are  made  have  already  got  ad- 
■ufiion  into  the  understanding,  and  the  names  (erring 
to  exprefs  them  arc  known  ;  it  will  be  eafy,  by  enu- 
merating the  fever al  idea*  concerned  in  the  compofi- 
tion,  and  marking  the  order  nnd  manner  in  which 
-      they  are  united,  to  raife  any  complex  conception  in 
the  mind.    Thuc  the  idea  anfwering  to  the  word  rata' 
bciv  may  be  readily  excited  in  the  imagination  of  ano- 
ther who  has  never  fcen  the  appearance  itfelf,  by  bare- 
ly defcribing  the  figure,  largenefs,  potition,  and  or- 
der of  colour*  |  if  we  fuppofc  thefe  levcrai  limple  ideas, 
with  their  names,  fuUicieiuly  known  to  him. 
4  IV.  And  this  lead*  to  a  fecund  obfervation  upon  this 

*s***ir«s  (abject,  namely,  Thut  words  (binding  for  complex 
ku^t*         arc      ue,iaau'c»  Dut  ln°fe  by  which  we  denote 
■^c  ttk  *n,pk  *****       not  »  *°r  'insplc  ideas  being  fcoondary 
•I  tWpk  i.  perception*,  which  have  no  other  entrance  into  the 
***f*.    mind  than  by  fenfation  or  reflection,  can  only  be  got 
by  experience,  from  the  fcvrral  objects  of  nature,  pro- 
per to  produce  thofe  perceptions  in  us.  Words  indeed 
may  very  well  ferve  to  remind  us  of  them,  if  they  have 
sirrady  found  adroifiton  into  the  undcrllanding,  and 
their  connection  with  the  eftablilhcd  names  is  known  ; 
hut  they  can  never  give  them  their  original  bciog  and 
exiftence  there.    And  hence  it  is,  that  when  any  one 
*Jks  the  meaning  of  a  word  denoting  a  limple  idea, 
»e  pretend  not  to  explain  it  to  him  by  a  definition, 
Well  knowing  that  to  be  impofhblc  j  but,  fuppofing 
aim  already  acquainted  with  the  idea,  and  only  igno- 
aaat  of  the  name  by  which  it  i»  called,  wc  citl.tr  muv- 


onition  of  the  word,  exciting  a  new  idea  in  his  un- 
derilanding  (  but  merely  a  contrivance  to  irmind  him 
of  a  known  idea,  and  teach  him  iu  connection  with 
the  ettablifhcd  name.  For  if  the  ideas  after  which  he 
inquires  have  never  yet  been  raifed  in  hU  mind  i  at 
fuppofe  one  who  had  feen  no  other  colours  than  blatk 
and  uihitt,  mould  alk  the  meaning  of  Jie  vrori  /luriet ; 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  it  would  be  no  more  pof- 
Sble  to  make  him  comprehend  it  by  words,  <-r  a  defi- 
nition, than  to  introduce  the  fame  perception  into  the 
imagination  of  a  man  born  blind.  The  only  method 
in  this  cafe  is,  to  prefent  fome  objccl,  by  looking  at 
which  the  perception  itfelf  may  be  excited  ;  and  thus 
he  will  learn  both  the  name  and  the  idea  together. 

V.  But  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  men  agree  in  the  (.s  S 

names  of  their  limple  ideas  feeing  they  cannot  view  j^'bter" 

the  perceptions  in  one  another's  minds,  nor  make  v«Hin 

known  thefe  perceptions  by  words  toothers?    The  men 

etfedt   is  produced  by  experience  and  obfervation.  'n*n 

....  r-ii  •        ,  r  i       •  merit  in  th«. 

I  hus  hnding,  tor  initance,  that  the  name  of  beat  is  11>me,  0r 

annexed  to  that  fenfation  which  men  feel  when  they  ,rr|. lei- 
approach  the  lire,  I  make  it  alfothc  fign  of  the  lenla-^cas. 
tion  excited  ir.  me  by  fuch  an  approach,  nor  have  any 
doubt  but  it  denotes  the  fame  perception  in  my  mind 
as  in  theirs,  l  or  we  are  naturally  led  to  imagine,  that 
the  fame  objects  operate  alike  upon  the  organs  of  the 
human  body,  and  produce  an  uniformity  of  fenfation*. 
No  man  fancies,  that  tbe  idea  raifed  in  him  by  the 
tafte  of  fujiir,  and  which  he  calls  fwettnrfat  diflera 
from  that  excited  in  another  by  the  like  means ;  or 
that  wyrmti'vo.  f,  to  whofe  relifh  he  has  given  the  epi- 
thet bitter,  produce*  in  another  the  fenfation  which 
he  denotes  by  the  word  facet.  Prefumiug  therefore 
upon  this  conformity  of  perceptions,  when  they  arifc 
from  the  fame  objects,  we  eatily  agree  as  to  the 
names  of  our  fimple  ideas  :  and  if  at  any  time,  by  a 
more  narrow  fcrutiny  into  things,  new  ideas  of  this 
clufs  come  iu  our  way,  which  we  choofc  to  cxprelh  by 
terms  of  our  own  invention  ;  thefe  names  arc  ex- 
plained, not  by  a  definition,  but  by  refer  ring  to  the 
object*  whence  the  ideas  theinfdve*  may  be  obtained. 

VI.  Being  in  this  manner  turnilhed  with  limple  i-  <* 
dens,  and  the  names  by  which  they  are  ex;  relit .1  :  the  f 

'•v  c.-mplci  i- 
anitvunng  to  'n,  by  de- 
mind  by  deli-  fi"!«'i>».  a 
wife  C  rlr;- 


meanwg  of  terms  that  lland  for  complex  icU-ii  is 
fily  gut,   brcaufc  the  ideas  themfel 
thefe  terms  nmy  be  conveyed  into  d 
rations.     For  our  complex  notions  are 
combinations  of  fimple  idea*.    When  tl 


ercforc  thcleta  e. 
arc  enumerated,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
united  into  one  conception  explained,  nothing  more 
is  wanting  to  raifc  that  conception  in  the  undemand- 
ing ;  and  thus  the  term  denoting  it  comes  cf  comic  to 
be  uoderuood.  And  tare  it  u  worth  while  to  reflect 
a  little  upon  the  wife  conusance  u*  nature,  in  thu* 
fiimiihing  us  with  the  very  ;.-p:cH  means  of  cemmu- 
Dicuting_  our  thoughts,    tor  wciv  it  aut  io  orineJ. 

tku: 
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that  we  could  thus  cntivey  our  complex  idea*  from 
one  to  another  by  definition*,  it  would  in  many  cafe* 
he  impoffible  to  make  them  known  at  all.  This  13 
nr.jj.utHt  in  tlioi'e  idea1;  whicli  arc  the  proper  work  of 
the  mind.  Tor  «.»  thry  cxilt  only  in  the  iukUm  bawl- 
ing, and  have  110  real  objects  in  nature  in  conformity 
to  which  they  are  framed  ;  if  we  could  not  make  them 
known  by  defcription,  they  mud  lie  for  ever  hi  J  with- 
in  our  own  brealls  and  be  confined  to  the  n:-.vrow 
acquaintance  of  a  iiriglc  mind.  All  the  fine  fccties 
that  arife  from  time  to  time  in  the  poet's  fancy,  and 
Ly  hi-j  lively  painting  give  fuch  entertainment  to  his 
readers ;  were  he  dctlitutc  of  this  faculty  of  laying 
them  open  to  the  view  of  other*  by  words  and  de- 
fcriptiati,  could  not  extend  their  influence  beyond  hi* 


I     C.  Parti. 

thclefs  it  is  uniwrfdly  allowed  that  the  Ggnification  of 
words  is  perfectly  voluntary,  and  not  the  effect  of  any 
natural  and  tieec-llary  connection  l>etween  litem  and 
the  ideas  for  which  they  (land  ;  fomc  may  perhaps 
winder  why  definitions  are  not  fo  too.  In  order 
tnrrctovc  to  unravel  this  difficulty,  and  ihow  dilltnCtly 
wh.it  is  and  what  is  not  arbitrary  in  fpeech,  we  mult 
carefully  diltinnruiffi  between  the  connection  of  our 
worth,  and  ideas,  and  the  unfolding  uf  the  ideas  them- 
lclves. 

II.  Firtt,  as  to  the  connection  of  our  words  and  ideas}  9 
this,  it  is  plain,  is  a  purely  arbitrary  inltitution.  When,     «  t<mt 
for  inftancc,  we  have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  any  tw«<n 
particular  fpecies  of  metals,  the  calling  it  by  the  name  words  and 
sold  is  an  effect  of  the  voluntary  choice  of  men  fpeak- " 


own  imaginati<  *  or  give  joy  to  any  but  the  original    ing  the  fame  language,  and  not  of  any  peculiar  aptnefj 


An.1  If 


inventor. 

VII.  There  it.  thi*  farther  advantage  in  the  ability 
we  enjoy  of  communicating  our  complex  notions  by 
Joward»ihet't;^n't,'ons  »  ^'at  as  make  by  far  the  largcil  clafs 

im|irnvc-  of  our  ideas  and  moil  frequently  occur  in  the  progrrf* 
mentof  jjkJ  improvement' of  knowledge,  fo  they  are  by  thefe 
•Inowlcdgc  ,neln,  imparted  with  the  greateil  rcadinefs,  than 
which  nothing  would  tend  move  to  the  incrcafc  and 
fprcading  of  feienee  :  for  a  definition  is  foon  perufed  ; 
and  if  the  term*  of  it  are  well  underliood,  the  idea 
itfelf  finds  an  cafy  admiilion  into  the  mind.  Whereas 
in  ftmplc  perceptions,  where  we  are  referred  to  the 
objects  producing  thorn,  if  thefe  cannot  be  come  at,  as 


in'that  found  to  exprefs  that  idea.  Other  nations  we  (UbWh-* 
find  make  tile  of  different  founds,  and  with  the  fame  meat, 
efl'edt.  Thus  auram  denotes  that  idea  in  Latin,  and 
or  in  French  ;  and-  even  the  word  gold  itfelf  would 
have  as  well  ferved  to  exprefs  the  idea  of  that  metal 
which  we  cail Ji/vtr,  hadcudom  in  the  beginning  efta- 
bliffied  it. 

II  I.  But  although  we  are  thus  entirely  at  liberty  in  !o 

connecting  any  idea  with  any  found,  yet  it  is  quite  J**  de*  r 

otherw.fe  in  unfolding  the  ideas  themfclves.    For  c-^'™  J 

very  idea  having  a  precife  appearance  of  its  own,  by  Sut  b«mnd-'  - 

which  it  is  dilliii.niiihed  from  every  other  idea;  it  is  ed  ta  the 

manirelt,  that  in  laying  it  open  to  others,  wc  muft  fefwete""- 
•-   b     -  '   -    tion  of  that 


is  fometimes  the  cafe,  the  nair.es  by  which  they  are  fludy  fuch  a  defcription  as  fhall  exhibit  that  peculiar  p^fe  ,p 
expreffed  muft  remain  empty  found*.  But  new  ideas 
of  this  clafs  occurring  very  rarely  in  the  fcienccs,  they 
feldom  create  arty  great  obllruCtion.  It  is  otherwifc 
with  our  complex  notions;  for  every  ilep  wc  take 
leading  us  into  new  combinations  and  views  of  things, 
it  become*  necefTary  to  explain  thefe. to  others,  before 
they  C3n  be  made  acquainted  with  our  dilcovcrie* : 
and  a9  the  manner  of  definitions  is  eafy,  requiring  no 
apparatus  but  that  of  words,  which  arc  always  ready, 
and  at  hand  ;  hence  wc  can  with  the  lefa  difficulty  re- 


appearance.   When  we  have  formed  to  ourfclves  the  pe.ir»nee  by 
idea  of  a  figure  bounded  by  four  equal  fides,  joined  whkh  they 
together  at  right  angles,  we  arc  at  liberty  to  exprefs *r'^jj.,n" 
that  idea  by  uny  found,  and  call  it  cither  nfyuaie  or  a^n?  ** 
/n'vnj/r.    13ttr  whichever  of  thefe  name*  wc  ufc,  fo  themfclves. 
long  as  the  idea  is  the  fame,  the  defcription  by  which 
wc  would  fignify  it  to  another  mull  be  fo  too.  Let  it 
be  called  j'qmirt  or  triangle,  it  is  ftill  a  figure  having 
four  equal  fides,  and  all  its  angles  right  ones.  Hence 
we  clearly  fee  what  is  antl  what  is  not  arbitrary  in  the 


:  fuch  obdacles  as  might  arife  from  terms  oi  our    ufc  of  words.   The  eilabliffiing  any  found  as  die  mark 
own  invention,  when  they  are  made  to  Hand  for  new    of  fomc  determinate  idea  in  the  mind,  i»  the  effect  of 
complex  ideas  fuggclted  to  the  mind  by  fome  prefent    free  choice,  and  a  voluntary  combination  among  men: 
train  of  thinking.    And  thus  at  lad  we  are  let  into 
the  myllery  hinted  at  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
vix.  how  we  may  become  acquainted  with  the  thoughts 
of  another,  when  he  makeh  ufe  of  words  to  which  we 
have  as  yet  joined  no  ideas.    The  anfwer  is  obvious 
from  what  has  been  already  faid.    If  the  terms  denote 

fimple  perceptions,  he  muH  refer  us  to  thefe  objects  of   by  no  mean*  an  aibitrary  thing;  for  here 
nature  whence  the  perceptions  themfihcs  are  to  be    bound  to  exhibit  that  precife  conception  which  either 
obtained  ;  but,  if  they  Hand  for  complex  idea*,  their    the  ufe  of  language,  or  our  own  particular  choice. 


and  as  different  nation i  make  ufe  of  different  founds 
to  denote  the  fame  ideas,  hence  proceeds  all  that  va- 
riety of  languages  which  wc  meet  with  in  the  world. 
But  when  a  connection  between  our  ideas  and  word* 
U  once  fettled,  the  unfolding  of  the  idea  anfwering  to 
any  word,  which  properly  cotiftitutcs  a  definition,  is 


Definition 


.meaning  may  be  explained  by  a  ilftnitun. 

Citai*.  II.  Of  Definition t. 

I.  A  Definition  it  iht  nnf.Uini;  i/fum?  (on:e/>tIcn  of  lire 
mind,  wifn/rrinz  to  the  won/  or  term  made  ufc  ofm  the 
fign  of  it.  Now  as,  .in  exhibiting  any  i.lea  to  another, 
"it  is  necefTary  th.it  the  defcription  be  fuch  ni  mny  ex- 
cite thru  precile  idea  in  los  mind  ;  huiee  it  i-vptain  that 
definition*,  properly  fpeuking,  are  not  aibitrary,  but 
confined  to  the  rcjin '"rut  ing  of  certain  determinate 
fettled  notions,  fuch  namely  a;  arc  annexed  by  the 
.fpeakcr  or  writer  to  the  words  lie  Ulc».    A*  never. 

N  lH,-. 


hath  annexed  to  the  tetni  wc  ufc. 

IV.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  definitions,  confidered  _ 
as  descriptions  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  fteady  and  in-  tne  oj,^^. 
variable,  being  bounded  to  the  reprefentation  of  thefe  tj  tluthu 
precife  ideas.    But  then,  in  the  application  of  defini- hitherto 
lions  to  particular  initios,  wc  arc  altogether  left  to  o*"  IJJJPj^'^ 
own  free  choice.    Becaufc  as  the  connecting  of  any  Vdan*tuV 
idea  with  any  found  is  a  perfectly  arbitrary  inftitu-tioiw.  - 
tion,  the  applying  the  defcription  of  that  idea  to  that 
found  mull  be  fo  too.    When  therefore  logicians  tell 
us  ihut  the  definition  of  the  name  is  arbitrary,  they 
men  no  moix.  thin  this ;  that  as  different  ideas  may 
4  be 
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be  connected  with  iny  term,  according  to  the  good 
plea  Cure  of  him  that  ufes  it ;  in  like  maimer  may  dif- 
ferent de  Script  ions  be  applied  to  the  term  fuitablc,  to 
the  ideas  fo  connected.  But  thit  connection  being 
fettled,  and  the  term  considered  as  the  fign  of  fame 
fixed  idea  in  the  uadcrftanding,  we  are  no  longer  left 
to  arbitrary  explications,  but  mull  ftndy  fuch  a  de- 
fcription as  correfponds  with  that  prccife  idea.  •  Now 
this  alone,  according  to  what  has  been  before  laid 
down,  ought  to  be  accounted  a  definition.  What 
feeme  to  have  occasioned  no  fmaD  confufion  in  this 
matter,  is,  that  many  explanations  of  words,  where  no 
idea  is  unfolded,  but  merely  the  connection  between 
Tome  word  and  idea  auertcd,  have  yet  been  dignified 
with  the  name  of  definitions.  Thus,  when  we  fay 
that  a  clock  is  an  injh-tmtvt  by  vih'tth  we  meafure 
time ;  that  is  by  forac  called  a  definition  ;  and  yet  it 
is  plain  that  we  are  beforehand  fuppofed  to  have  an 
idea  of  this  inftrumcnt,  and  only  taught  that  the  word 
clock  ferves  in  common  Language  to  denote  that  idea. 
By  this  rule  all  explications  of  words  in  our  di&io- 
caries  will  be  definitions,  nay,  the  names  of  even  Am- 
ple ideas  may  be  thus  defined.  White,  we  may  fay, 
is  the  colour  wc  obferve  in  fnow  or  milk  }  heal  the 
fenfation  produced  by  approaching  the  fire ;  and  fo  in 
innumerable  other  inftanccs.  But  thefe,  and  all  others 
of  the  like  kind,  are  by  no  means  definitions,  exciting 
new  ideas  in  the  underftanding,  but  merely  contri- 
vances to  remind  us  of  known  ideas,  and  teach  their 
tt  connection  with  the  cftabliihed  names. 
Catr-pkt  V.  But  now  in  definitions  properly  fo  called,  we 
idniiloic  firft  confidcr  the  term  we  ufe,  as  the  fign  of  fomc  in- 
SnWd*  f w*rtl  conception,  either  annexed  to  it  by  cuftom,  or 
dtfrit  w»  our  own  frvc  choice ;  and  then  the  bufinefs  of  the  de- 
•hicagoe>  finition  is  to  unfold  and  explicate  that  idem.  As  there- 
btthenjn  t  fore  the  whole  art  lies  in  giving  tuft  and  true  copies 
«f»  defiui-  0f  our  jjcaj  .  a  definition  is  then  laid  to  be  made  per- 
fect, when  it  ferves  diftinctiy  to  excite  the  idea  dc- 
feribed  in  the  mind  of  another,  even  fuppofing  him 
before  wholly  unacquainted  with  it.  This  point  fet- 
tled, let  us  next  inquire  what  thofc  ideas  are  which 
are  capable  of  being  thus  unfolded  >  And  in  the  firft 
place  it  is  evident,  that  all  our  fimplc  ideas  are  neccf- 
farily  excluded.  We  have  feeu  already  that  expe- 
rience alone  is  to  be  confulted  here,  infomuch  that  if 
either  the  objects  whence  they  are  derived  come  not 
la  our  way,  or  the  avenues  appointed  by  nature  for 
their  reception,  are  wanting,  no  defcription  is  fufficient 
to  convey  them  into  the  mind.  But  where  the  un-- 
derflanding  is  already  fupplied  with  thefe  original  and 
primitive  conceptions,  as  they  may  be  united  together 
in  an  infinity  of  different  forms  ;  fo  -may  all  their  fe- 
vers! combinations  be  diftinctiy  laid  open,  by  enume- 
rating the  fimplc  ideas  concerned  in  the  various  col- 
lections, and  tracing  the  order  and  manner  in  which 
they  are  linked  one  to  another.  Now  thefe  combi- 
nations of  fimple  notices  conftitute  what  we  cull  our 
complex  notions  ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  complex 
ideas,  and  thofe  alone,  admit  of  that  kind  of  defcrip- 
tion which  goes  by  the  name  of  a  definition. 

VI.  Definitions,  then,  are  pictures  or  representa- 
tions of  our  ideas  (  and  as  thefe  reprefentations  are 
then  only  poffible  when  the  ideas  thcmfelves  are 
Complex,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  definitions 
winot  have  place  but  where  we  make  ufc  «f 
Vol.  X.  Parti. 


I  c. 

Handing  for  fuch  omplet  ideas.  Bnt  our  complex 
ideas,  being,  \i  we  have  faid,  nothing  more  than  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  fimple  ideas ;  wc  then  know 
and  comprehend  them  perfectly,  when  we  know  the 
feveral  fimple  ideas  of  which  they  confiH,  and  can  fo 
put  them  together  in  our  minds  as  may  be  neceffary  to- 
wards the  framing  of  that  peculiar  connection  which 
gives  every  idea  its  diftinct  and  proper  appearance.  ij 

VII.  Two  things  are  therefore  required  in  every  Tw>  things 
definition:  firft,  That  an  the  original  ideas,  out  of^l Tei  m 

.  .    .       -  \  ,       f  .  *»  ....     nt  i  UCti  1*1911. 

which  the  complex  one  is  formed,  be  dininctly  enu-to  enume- 
meratcd;  and,  fecondly,  That  the  order  and  manner  ofrate  the 
combining  them  into  one  conception  be  clearly  ex-  iriex-\  *ntl 
plained.  Where  a  definition  has  thefe  requisites,  no.";^'"/^ 
thing  is  wanting  to  its  perfection  j  becaufe  every  one  their  c 
who  reads  it  and  underftands  the  terms,  feeing  at  once  l« 
what  ideas  he  is  to  join  together,  and  alfo  in  what 
manner,  can  at  pleafure  form  in  his  own  mind  the 
complex  conception  anfxvering  to  the  term  defined. 
Let  us,  for  inftance,  fuppofe  the  word  fjuare  to  (land 
for  that  idea  by  which  we  reprefent  to  ourfelves  a 
figure  whofe  fides  fubtend  quadrants  of  a  circumfcribed 
circle.  1'hc  parts  of  this  idea  are  the  fides  bounding 
the  figure.  Thefe  muft  be  four  in  number,  and  all 
equal  among  thcmfelves,  becaufe  they  arc  each  to  fub- 
tend a  fourth  part  of  the  fame  circle.  But,  befides 
thefe  component  parts,  we  muft  alfo  take  notice  of 
the  manner  of  putting  them  together,  if  we  would  ex- 
hibit the  precife  idea  for  which  the  word  fiputrr  here 
Hands.  For  four  equal  right  lines,  any-how  joined, 
will  not  fubtend  quadrants  of  a  circumfcribed  circle. 
A  figure  with  this  property  mull  have  its  fides  (land- 
ing sdfo  at  right  angles.  Taking  in  therefore  this  laft 
confideration  refpeeting  the  manner  of  combining  the 
parts,  the  idea  is  fully  defcribed,  and  the  definition 
thereby  rendered  complete.  For  a  figure  bounded  by 
four  equal  fides,  joined  together  at  right  angles,  has 
the  property  required  [  and  is  moreover  the  only  right- 
lined  figure  to  which  that  property  belongs.  U 

VIII.  It  will  now  be  obvious  to  every  one,  in  what  "ow  w* 
manner  we  ought  to  proceed,  in  order  to  arrive  at"'^/^ 
juft  and  adequate  definitions.    Firft,  we  are  to  take  rive  at  juft 
an  exact  view  of  the  idea  to  be  defcribed,  trace  it  to  -"id  »de- 
its  original  principles,  and  mat  k  the  feveral  fimplc  <lu»te 
perceptions  that  enter  into  the  compofttion  of  it.  fie-  0,""J0*' 
condly,  we  are  to  confider,  the  particular  manner  in 

which  thefe  elementary  ideas  arc  combined,  in  order 
to  the  forming  of  that  precife  conception  for  which  the 
ternv  w<  make  ufe  of  ftands.  When  this  is  done,  and 
the  idea  wholly  unravelled,  we  have  nothing  moie  to 
do  than  fairly  tranferibe  the  appea;anc«  it  makes  to 
o'ir  own  minds.  Such  a  defcription,  by  diftinctly  ex- 
hibiting the  order  and  number  of  our  primitive  con- 
ception?;, cannot  fail  to  excite  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
mind  of  every  one  that  reads  it,  the  complex  idea  re- 
taking from  them  ;  and  therefore  attains  the  true  and 
proper  end  of  a  definition. 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Cmfoftthn  and  Refolut'nns  of 
cur  Ideas,  and  the  Rules  of  Definition  tltnce 
ariftng. 

I.  The  rule  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  chapter  i\ 
general,  extending  to  all  poflible  cafes  ;  and  is  indeed 
that  to  which  alone  we  can  have  recourfc,  where  any 
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doubt  or  difficulty  arifes.  It  is  not,  however,  nceefTary 

that  wc  fhould  practife  it  in  every  particular  inflancc. 
li  Undn <»  ,  i,  /  i-       j    •  r 

o»r  i.Uaa.    Many  °"  ol>r  idea*  arc  extremely  complicated,  mfo 

■»e  p«»  ml  much  that  to  enumerate  all  the  fimple  perception*  out 

by  a  fucrvf  of  which  they  arc  formed,  would  be  a  very  troolde- 

live  graJ.1  rollK,  aru\  teibous  work.     For  this  rcafon  logician* 

have  ellabli/hed  certain  compendious  ruU  >  of  defining, 

of  which  it  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  give  fomc  ac 
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then  in  the  fecond,  or  any  other  fuccccding  order,  a* 
they  arc  formed  out  of  thofe  gradual  combination*, 
and  constitute  the  inferior  claJlct,  it  is  not  necefTary, 
in  dcfcribitig  them,  to  mention  one  by  one  all  the  fim- 
ple ideas  of  which  they  conliffc.  They  may  be  more 
distinctly  and  briefly  unfolded,  by  enumerating  the 
compound  idea*  of  a  lower  order,  from  whofc  union 
they  refult,  and  which  are  ail  fuppofed  to  be  already 
count.  Hut  in  order  to  the  lic'tlcr  uudcrttunding  of  known  in  conference  of  previous  definitions.  Here  • 
what  follow?,  it  will  be  ncccflary  to  obftcve,  that  then  it  i*.  that  the  logical  method  of  delhritig  takes 
there  is  a  certain  gradation  in  the  competition  of  our  place  ;  which,  that  it  may  be  the  better  understood, 
idea*.  The  mind  of  man  is  very  limited  in  its  views,  we  (hall  explain  fomewhat  more  particularly  the  fe- 
and  cannot  take  in  a  great  number  of  objects  at  once,  vcral  Itepi  aud  gradations  of  tilt  mind  in  compound- 
Wc  are  therefore  fain  to  proceed  by  Heps  and  make  iug  iu  ideas,  and  thence  deduce  that  peculiar  form  of 
our  firft  advance*  fubfervient  to  thofc  which  follow,  "a  definition  whicli  logicians  have  thought  fit  to  cfta* 
Thus,  in  forming  our  complex  notions,  we  liegin  at    blifh.  tg  , 

firfl  with  but  a  few  fimple  ideas,  fuch  as  we  can  ma-       IV.  All  the  idea*  we  receive  from  the  fevcral  ob-Theftep» 
nagc  with  cafe,  and  unite  them  together  into  ooc  con-   jeets  of  nature  that  furround  us,  reprefent  didindt  '0*!,t[c*|'i1|tj 
ccption.     When  we  are  provided  with  a-  fufiicicnt    dividual*.    Thefe  individuals,  when  compared  togc-  Dr£c^.j, 
flock  of  thefe,  aud  liave  by  habit  and  ufc  rendered    ther,  are  found  in  certain  particulars  to  rcfemble  each  from  paiti. 
them  familiar  to  our  mutds  they  become  the  compo-    other.   Hence,  by  collecting  the  rcfcmblitig  particular* euUr  to 
oeut  parts  of  other  idea*  Itill  more  complicated,  and    into  one  conception,  we  form  the  notion  of  a  fpftirt.1*'1^* 
fotm  what  vc  may  call  a  fecond  order  of  compoimd    And  here  let  it  be  obferved,  that  this  lift  idva  is  lef» 
uotious.    Thi«  procefs,  as  it  evident,  may  be  conti-    complicated  than  that  by  which  we  reprefent  any  of 
nued  to  any  degree  of  compofition  we  plcafe,  mount-    the  particular  objects  contained  under  it.  l'or  the  idea 

of  the  fpccies  excludes  the  peculiarities  of  the  fevcral 
individuals,  and  retain*  only  fuch  properties  as  are 
common  to  them  all.  Again,  by  comparing  feverat 
fpccies  together,  and  obferving  their  refeniblance,  we 
form  the  idea  of  a  grunt ;  where,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before,  the  composition  is  teiTcned,  ljccaufe  we 
leave  out  what  is  peculiar  to  the  fevcral  fpccies  com- 


ing from  one  Rage  to  another,  and  enlarging  the 
|6  her  of  combination*. 
Hcneeidcat  II-  Ihit  now  in  a  feries  of  this  kind,  whoever  would 
tit  this  tUf»  acquaint  himf 'If  perfectly  with  the  lalt  and  highelt 
^reJ  C°X  d  or^tr  '^ca*»  f'nd»  it  much  the  molt  expedient  me- 
when  we  '  t'10*!  to  proceed  gradually  through  all  the  intcrmc- 
adnnce     di.ttc  Reps.    For,  were  he  to  take  any  very  compound 


original  principles  'he  number  would  be  fo  great  as  per- 
fectly to  confound  the  imagination,  and  overcome  the 
utmoft  reach  and  capacity  of  the  mind.  When  we  fee 
a  prodigious  multitude  of  men  jumbled  together  in  cenied 
crowds  without  order  or  any  regular  petition,  we  find 
it  impoflible  to  arrive  at  au  cxatt  knowledge  of  their 


its  feveral  clafies 
comes  to  the 


ot 

Hit 


general  notions,  until  at  latl  it 
genu*  of  all,  denoted  by  the  word 


where  the  bare  idea  of  cxiltencc  L*  only  con- 


V.  In  this  procedure  we  fee  the  mind  unravelling  Th#  con« 
a  complex  idea,  and  tracing  it  in  the  afcending  fcaIerdttA  of  ,he 


r.  umber.    Hut  if  they  are  formed  into  fcparate  batta-    from  greater  or  Jefs  degree*  of  compofition,  until  ft1™ 


lions  and  fo  Rationed  a*  to  fall  within  the  leifure 
furvcy  of  the  eye ;  by  viewing  them  fucccfiivcly 
aud  in  order,  we  come  to  an  cafy  and  certain  deter- 
mination. It  is  the  fame  in  our  complex  ideas.  When 
t'it  original  perceptions,  out  of  which  they  are  framed, 
are  very  numerous,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  take  a 


romp  'iniJ- 

tcrmiuatc*  in  one  fimple  perception.  If  now  we  take  mg  \u 
the  fcric*  the  contrary  way,  and,  beginning  with  the  de»«,  s»  it 
hiit  or  highcit  genua,  carry  our  view  downwards  »<*»»«<*» 
through  all  the  inferior  genera  a:xl  fpecies  Quite  to*,hL°  thf 
the  individuals  we  lhaJJ  thereby  at  nvc  at  a  diftinct0.(jeriof 
apprehenlion  of  the  conduct  of  the  understanding  in 


»iew  of  them  in  loofe  and  fcattcred  bodies  \.  we  muft  compounding  its  ideas.    For,,  in  the  fevcral  cktfics  of 

form  them  into  diilinct  cUflcs,  and  unite  thefe  cUuTcs  our  perceptions  tlie  highelt  in  the  fcale  is  for  the- 

in  a  jult  and  orderly  manner,  before  we  can  arrive  at  inoft  part  made  up  of  but  a  few  fimple  ideas,  fuch  as 

a  true  knowledge  of  the  compound  notices  refult ing  the  mind  can  tak»  in  and  furvey  with  cafe.    This  firft 


Our  dtfioi- 


from  them. 

III.  This  gradual  progrefs  of  the  mind  to  its  com- 
tiotu  fhouM  pound  notions,  through  a  variety  of  intermcdiatcltcps, 
keen  |«ce  plainly  points  out  the  manner  of  conducting  the  defi- 
iirif  'and  mt'ons  ^7  which  thefe  notions  are  conveyed  into  the 
nWcrve"*  minds  of  others.  For  as  the  feries  begins  with  fimple 
cafy  combinations  and  advances  through  a  fue 


general  notion,  when  branched  out  into  the  different 
fubdivifioos  contained  under  it,  has  in  every  one  of 
them  fomcthing  peculiar,  by  which,  they  arc  diititi- 
guifhed  among  themfclves;  irdbreuch  that,  in  de- 
fceuding  from  the  genus  to  the  fpccies  we  always 
fuperadd  fome  new  idea,  and  thereby  increafe  the 
degree  of  compofition.    Thus  the  idea  denoted  by  the 


like  giada-  and 

Won,         ceffiqn  of  dinerent  orders,  rifing  one  above  another  in  word_/fj«rr  is  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  compc- 

the  degree  of  compofition,  it  is  evident,  thai,  in  a  train  fed  of  but  few  finplc  perceptions  as  implying  no 

of  definitions  cxprcfling  thefe  ideas,  a  like  gradatfon  more  than  fpace  every  where  bounded.    But  if  we 

is  to  be  obferved.    Thus  the  complex  ideas  of  the  defcend  farther,  and  cunfider  the  boundaries  of  thi» 

lowrft  order  can  no  othcrwifc  be  defcribed  than  by  fpace,  as  that  they  may  be  either  lines  or  furface,  we 

etiumeratiig  the  fimple  ideas  out  of  which  they  ate  fall  into  the  fevcral  fpecies  of  figure.    For  where  the 

wudv,  aud  explaining  the  manner  of  their  union.  But  fpace  is  bounded  by  one  or  more  furfeccs  we  give  it  the 
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name  of  a  Jolt  J figure ;  but  wkcre  the  boundaries  are 
M      lincs>  it  it  callca  a  plain  figure  (a  ). 
Tbeuksof    VI.  In  this  view  of  thing*  it  i«  evident,  that  the 
tht  fiwciu  fpecies  is  formed  by  fupcradding  a  new  idea  to  the 
J"*v.'    genus.    Here,  for  initance,  the  genus  is  circumfcn- 
d^grhe    brd  fpace.    If  now  to  this  we  fupcradd  the  idea  of  a 
ijtafc  dif-  circumfcription  by  line*,  we  frame  the  notion  of  that 
fcruvre  to  forties  of  figures  which  are  called  plain  ;  but  if  we 
tici'taus  concejTC  tnc  circumfcription  to  be  by  furfaccs,  we 
have  the  fpecies  of  £ohd  figures.    This  fuperadded 
idea  is  called  the  ftetifit  dttfrence,  not  only  as  it  fcrves 
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to  divide  the  fpecies  from  the  gemn,  hot  becaufe, 
being  different  in  all  the  feveral  fubdiviliona,  we  there- 
by alfo  diilinguiih  the  fpecies  one  from  another.  And 
as  it  i*  likewife  that  conception,  which,  by  being; 
joined  to  the  general  idea,  completes  the  notion  of 
the  fpecies  ;  hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  genu*  and  fpe- 
citic  difference  are  to  be  confidcred  as  the  proper  and 
conftituent  parts  of  the  fpecies.  If  we  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mind  Hill  farther,  and  obferve  it  advancing 
tlirough  the  inferior  fpecies,  we  (hall  find  its  manner 
of  proceeding  to  be  always  the  fame.  For  every  lower 
B  b  1  fpecica 


(  a  )  This  account  of  the  compofition  and  refolution  of  oar  ideas  is  agreeable  to  the  common  doctrine  of  logicians 
•on  the  fubject.  Into  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  itfelf  we  (hall  inquire  afterwards  under  the  article  Metaphysics  : 
but  to  prereut  miltakes,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  though  every  writer  of  logic  has  treated 
largely  of  general  and  fpeciju  idrat,  there  is  in  reality  nothing  general  in  the  matter  but  the  term*  of  language. 
When  we  utter,  for  inliunce,  the  word  triangle,  that  general  term  does  not,  as  has  been  often  faid,  fuggefl 
to  the  mind  the  general  ulea  of  a  triangle,  which  U  neither  oblique  nor  redangle,  neither  equilateral  nor  feaZnoe, 
&c.  for  fin  h  a  triangle,  as  it  cannot  exijl  in  nature,  cannot  be  contrived  in  ulea.  In  like  manner,  \\w  general 
term  Virtue  doe*  not  excite  a  general  idea  of  virtue,  which  is  neither  prudence,  nor  temperance,  nor  fortitude,  nor 
yufiiee,  nor  charity,  &e.  for  that  which  is  diflinff  from  all  tbefe  is  not  virtue.  What  then  is  the  import  of  fuch 
general  term*  f  The  anfwer  in  obvious  :  They  denote  clejet  of  objeSt  ;  and  are  never  ufed  without  fomc  word  of 
limitation,  but  when  fomcthing  that  lias  no  dependence  upon  the  particular  qualities,  which  dillinguifh  the  indi- 
viduals from  each  other,  is  aihrmtd  or  dented  of  the  whole  clafs.  Thus  wc  may  affirm,  that  the  three  angUt 
cf  a  plain  trittngle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles :  and  this  proportion  is  demonstrably  true,  nit  of  a  triangle, 
which  is  neither  oblique  nor  redangle,  neither  equilateral  nor fcalencn,  for  fuch  a  triangle  never  was  conceit  nl; 
hut  of  all  dtfe  triangles  equally,  as  the  truth  of  the  proportion  aud  the  progrcf*  of  the  drmonllration  has  n>» 
dependence  upon  the  pteuliarit'iei  which  SJlwguiJb  thefe  triangles  from  one  another.  Again,  w Inn  we  fay 
that  a  man  of  virtue  will  he  rewarded  by  Cod,  wc  do  not  mean  by  tlie  word  virtue  a  general  idea  making  part 
r.f  each  of  the  complex  and  more  particular  ideas  of  prudence,  fortitude,  juflite,  &c.  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
ferent from  them  all ;  but  we  affirm,  that  the  man  who  praclifcs  any  or  all  of  thefe  virtues,  according  as  he 
has  opportunity,  will  be  rewarded  by  God. 

The  hiftory  of  our  ideas  is  ihortly  this:— That  art  of  the  mind,  if  it  may  be  called  an  off,  which  make* 
known  an  external  objeB,  is  termed  percr ptioh.  That  aft  of  the  mind  which  makes  known  an  internal  U- 
ji3,  is  termed  cosscrousui  ss.  Objects  once  perceived  may  be  recalled  to  the  mind  by  the  power  of 
memory  ;  and  when  they  are  fo  recalled,  we  have  a  perception  of  them  in  all  ref]>eets  frmilar  to  the  original 
perception,  only  krfs  diftind  5  wc  fancy  ourfetvet  in  the  fame  place,  and  the  objeH  pereen-cd  attended  by  the 
fame  tircumfantet.  This  iodidinA  fecondary  prreeptkn  of  an  object  is  termed  an  idsa  ;  and  therefore  the  prccife 
and  accurate  definition  of  an  idea,  in  contradillinclion  to  an  original  perception,  is  "  that  perception  of  a  real 
objed  which  is  raifed  in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  memory."  Now  all  our  original  perceptions  being  of  par- 
ticular olfeiii,  it  is  obvious  that  our  idea/,  which  are  only  thofc  perceptions  recalled,  mud  Ik*  of  particular  ol- 
jcBt  ULtwife,  and  that  no  man  can  have  an  idea  of  a  thing  of  which  the  real  exijltnce  incontradictory  and  im- 
pofTtble.  But  the  general  and  fpeeific  it/eat  of  logicians,  are  ideas  of  nothing  which  ex'ifit,  or  which  tan  p<fh~lly 
exijl.  They  are  acquired,  we  are  told,  by  alfiradion,  iu  the  following  manner.  Among  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals we  perceive  certain  qualities  the  fame  iu  all,  whilfl  in  each  individual  there  arc  other  qualities  which 
have  nothing  limilar  to  them  in  any  other  individual :  now  the  mind,  it  is  faid,  has  a  power  of  abll.-aftiiig 
the  particular  qualities  of  each  individual  from  thofe  which  are  commm  to  the  whole,  and  of  thefe  bait  forming  a 
general  idea  of  the  whole  clafs.  Thus  all  men  have  nearly  the  fame  form;  and  th<*y  have  each  font  Jlature  and 
fome  to/our,  though  there  are  not  perhaps  two  individuals  who  have  prec'ifely  the  fame  Jlature  and  the  fime  co- 
lour. Now,  fay  the  advocates  for  general  ideas,  if  we  aljlraff  what  is  peculiar  to  each  individual,  and  retain 
what  i*  common  to  the  while  race,  wc  have  the  general  idea  lignified  by  the  word  man.  Tint  is  if  wc  con-  « 
cove  a  bang  iu  human  fhape,  which  is  of  jlature  and  colour,  but  neither  tall  nor  Jbert,  neither  -visile  nor  black, 
nor  red  nor  brown,  nor  any  other  colour  which  we  ever  faw,  wc  have  the  generitl  idea  of  humanity,  and  under- 
hand the  meaning  of  the  word  num.'  Surely  no  perfou  who  is  not  the  (lave  of  prejudice  wilt  pretend  that  he 
can  frame  fuch  an  idea  as  this — the  idea  of  an  obicd  which  cannot  poffibly  cxitt  in  nature. 

By  this  wc  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  wc  cannot  frame  ideas  of  fuch  objects  as  have  no  real e\illrncc  •  for 
it  isaseafy  to  imagine  a  man  with  ten  Leads  a*  with  cr,  becaufe  there  i*  nothing  contradiciory  between  ten 
heads  and  one  body.  But  figure,  which  is  laid  to  be  fpace  bounded  neill.tr  by  fines  nor  fupcrjutet  ;  colour,  which 
is  neither  ret!  nor  wlile,  nor  blue  nor  black,  ice.  ;  and  animal,  which  i  t  neither  man,  bciji,  tirJ,  nor  tn/eci  ; 
arc  impoffible  in  nature,  and  inconceivable  in  idea.  There  is,  however,  no  harm  in  llill  retaining  the  phrafe 
general  tdei,  provided  he  who  ufes  it  takes  care  to  let  it  be  known,  that  by  thefe  words  he  mean*  not  any 
abfiraff  ajui  ccnirjd^ry  it,a,  but  merely  a  daft  of  real  objefft.  The  phrafe  may  at  times  prevent  much  circum- 
locution }  for  whkh  rcafon  wc  have  retained  the  ufc  of  it  in  the  text. 
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fpecies  18  formed  by  fuperadding  Tome  new  idea  to  the  other  of  the  fame  kind. 
fpecies  next  above  it ;  infomuch  that  in  this  defcending 
leak  of  our  perceptions,  the  underftanding  paff* 
through  different  orders  of  complex  notions,  which 
become  more  and  more  complicated  at  every  Hep  it 
taken.  Let  us  refume  here,  for  inftance,  the  fpecics 
of  plain  figures.  They  imply  no  more  than  fpace 
bounded  by  lines.  But  if  we  take  in  an  additional 
confideration  of  the  nature  of  thefe  lines,  as  whether 
they  are  rigbt  or  carets,  we  fall  into  the  fubdirifions 
uf  plain  figure,  diflinguiflied  by  the  names  of  redthntar, 
curvilinear,  and  mixtiliiiear. 

VII.  And  here  we  are  to  obferve,  that  though 
Pk""  %urt*»  wncn  considered  as  one  of  thofe  branches 
that  come  under  the  notion  of  figure  in  general,  take 
the  name  of  a  fpecies  ;  yet  compared  with  the  claffes 
of  curvilinear,  rectilinear,  and  mixtilinear,  into  which 
they  thcmfelvcs  may  be  divided,  they  really  become 
■  genus,  of  which  the  before  mentioned  fubdivifions 
cooftitute  the  several  fpecies.  Thefe  fpecies,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  cafe  of  plain  and  folid  figures, 
coniift  of  the  genus  and  fpecinc  difference  as  their 
conflituent  parts.  For  in  die  curvilinear  kind,  the 
curvity  of  the  lines  bounding  the  figure  makes  what  is 
called  the  Specific  difference ;  to  which  if  we  join  the 
genus,  which  here  is  a  plain  figure  or  fpace  circum- 
fcribed  by  lines,  we  have  all  that  is  Decenary  towards 
completing  the  notion  of  this  fpecies.    We  are  only 

to  take  notice,  that  this  lad  fubdivifion,  having  two  this  method  of  procedure  we  are  come  to  the  lowcft 
genera  above  it,  »»'*.  plain  figure,  and  figure  in  gene-    order  of  all,  by  joining  the  fpecics  and  numeric  dif- 
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And  hence  it  is,  that  in  this 
laft  cafe,  logicians  choofe  to  call  the  fuperaddetl  idea  by 
the  name  of  the  numerical  difference ;  infomuch  that, 
as  the  idea  *>f  a  fpecics  is  made  up  of  the  neareft  ge- 
nus and  fpecific  difference,  fo  the  idea  of  an  indivi- 
dual conftfts  of  the  lowcft  fpecics  and  numeric  differ- 
ence. Thus  the  circle  is  a  fpecies  of  curve-lined  fi- 
gures, and  what  we  call  the  Ivtveft  faciei,  as  com- 
prehending under  it  only  individuals.  Circles  in  par- 
ticular are  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by  the  length 
and  pofition  of  their  diameters.  The  length  therefore 
and  pofition  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  form  what  logi- 
cians call  the  numerical  difference  ;  becaufe,  thefe  be- 
ing given,  the  circle  itfclf  may  be  defcribed,  and  an 
individual  thereby  conftituted.  st 

IX.  Thus  the  mind,  in  compounding  its  idcs»v  be-  Dcfinirinaa 
gins,  we  fee,  with  the  moft  general  notions,  *'n*cn»^^^5wt 
confifting  of  but  a  few  Ample  notices,  are  eaiily  com-in  [rjlll' 
bincd  and  brought  together  into  one  conception.  »•  d  pits 
Thence  it  proceeds  to  the  fpecies  comprehended  on- tW  the 
dcr  this  general  idea,  and  thefe  are  formed  by  joining  j.»™e  ™£ 
together  the  genus  and  fpecific  difference.    And  as  ittlu(l,M  our 
often  happens,  that  thefe  fpecics  may  be  ft  ill  farther  comp 
fubdirided,  and  run  on  in  a  long  feries  of  continued 'd" 
gradations,  producing  various  orders  of  compound 
perceptions ;  fo  all  thefe  feveral  orders  are  regularly 
and  fuccciEvcly  formed  by  annexing  in  every  ftep  the 
fpecific  difference  to  the  neareft  genus.    When  by 


ral ;  the  genus  joined  with  the  fpecific  difference,  in 
•rder  to  eooftitute  the  fpecics  of  curvilinears,  is  that 
which  lies  neareft  to  the  faid  fpecies.  It  is  the  no- 
tion of  plain  -figure,  and  not  of  figure  in  general,  that, 
joined  with  the  idea  of  curvity,  makes  up  the  complex 
conception  of  curve-lined  figures.  For  in  this  de- 
fcending feale  of  our  ideas,  figure  in  general,  plain 
figures,  curve-lined  figures,  the  two  firft  are  confider- 
cd  as  genera  in  refpect  of  the  third  j  and  the  fecond 
in  order,  or  that  which  (lands  next  to  the  third,  is 
called  the  neareft  genut.  But  now  as  it  is  this  fecond 
>dca,  which,  joined  with  the  notion  of  curvity,  forms 
the  fpecics  of  curve-lined  figures  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the 
third  or  laft  idea  ' 
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And  here 

tbe  feries  neceffarily  terminates,  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
fible  any  farther  to  bound  or  limit  our  conceptions* 
This  view  of  the  composition  of  our  ideas,  reprefent- 
ing  their  conftituent  parts  in  every  ftep  of  the  pro- 

Sjreflion,  naturally  points  out  the  true  and  genuine 
brm  of  a  definition.  For  as  definitions  are  no  more 
than  defcriptions  of  the  ideas  for  which  the  terms  de- 
fined (land ;  and  as  ideas  are  then  defcribed,  when 
we  enumerate  diftin&ly  and  in  order  the  parts  of 
which  they  coniift ;  it  is  plain,  that  by  making  our  de- 
finitions follow  one 
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another  according  to  the  natural 
train  of  our  conceptions,  they  will  be  fubjed  to  the 
the  feries  is  made  up  of  the  near-   tame  rules,  and  keep  pace  with  the  ideas  they  de- 
eft  genus  and  fpecific  difference.    This  rule  holds  in-  fcribe. 

variably,  however  far  the  feries  is  continued  ;  becaufe,       X.  As  therefore  the  firft  order  of  our  compound  The  fori* 

notions,  or  the  ideas  that  conftitute  the  lugheft  gcnc-J^* 
ra  in  the  different  fcalcs  of  perception,  are  formed  by  the  ru-ious 
uniting  together  a  certain  number  of  iimplc  notices }  wdert  of 
fo  the  terms  rxprefling  thefe  genera  are  defined  i»coacepti«B» 
enumerating  tbe  Ample  nolicet  fo  combined.    And  as  the 
fpecies  comprehended  under  any  genus,  or  the  com* 
plcx  ideas  of  the  fecond  order,  arifti  from  fuperadding 
the  specific  difference  to  the  faid  general  idea  {  fo  the 
definition  of  the  names  of  the  fpecies  is  abfolved,  in  a 
detail  of  the  ideas  of  the  fpecific  difference,  connected* 
with  the  term  of  the  genus.    For  the  genus  having 
been  before  defined,  the  term  by  which  it  is  expref- 
fed  ftands  for  a  known  idea,  and  may  therefore  be 
introduced  into  all  fubfequent  definitions,  ia  the  fame 
manner  as  the  names  of  fimple  perceptions.    It  will 
now  be  futficiently  obvious,  that  the  definitions  of  all 
the  fucceeding  orders  of  compound  notions  will  every 
where  confift  of  the  terra  of  the  neareft  genus,  joined 
with  m  taumerrtuoa  of  the  idtiu  that  conftitatc  tha 

fpecific- 


in  a  train  of  ideas  thus  fucceeding  one  another,  all 
that  precede  the  laft  are  confidercd  as  fo  many  genera 
in  refpect  of  that  laft ;  and  the  laft  itfclf  is  always 
formed  by  fuperadding  the  fpecific.  difference  to  the 
genus  next  it. 

The  idea  ef  VIII.  Here  then  we  have  an  univerfal  defcription, 
ioyJndivi-  applicable  to  all  our  ideas  of  whatever  kind*  from  the 
higbeft  genus  to  the  loweft  fpecies.  For,  taking  them 
in  order  downwards  from  the  laid  general  idea,  they 
every  where  coniift  of  tbe  genut  proximo*,  and  dif- 
ferentia fpetifua,  as  logicians,  love  to  express  them- 
selves. But  when  we  come  to  the  lowcft  fpecics  of 
all,  comprehending  under  it  only  individuals,  the  fu- 
peradded  idea,  by  which  thefe  individuals  are  diftin- 
guithed  one  from  another,  no  longer  takes  the  name 
of  the  fpecific  difference.  For  here  it  serves  not  to 
denote  dillinct  fpecies,  but  merely  a  variety  of  indivi- 
duals, each  of  which,  having  a  particular  exiitence  of 
Ui  own,  it  therefore  numerically  differcat  from  every 
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fpccific  difference  |  and  that  the  definition  of  indivi. 
duals  unites  the  name*  of  the  loweil  fpecies  with  the 
terms  by  which  wc  exprcf*  the  ideas  of  the  numeric 
difference. 

XI.  Here  then  we  have  the  true  and  proper  form 


of  •  definition,  in  aD  the  various  orders  of  conception. 
Thit  is  that  method  of  defining  which  is  commonly 
called  l»?ieal,  and  which  we  fee  is  perfect  in  its  kind, 
inafmuch  as  it  prefents  a  full  and  adequate  defcriptioa 
of  tbc  idea  for  which  the  term  defined  ftand*. 
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Part  II.   Or  JUDGMENT. 


Chap.  I.  Of  the  Grounds  of  Human  Judgment . 


Jritsitioa  'T'HE  mind  being  furniihed  with  ideas,  its  next  flep 
iei>c&.  ike  1  jn  t},e  way  to  knowledge  is,  the  comparing  thefe 
bei*^  iieu  together,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  agreement 
cur  «it*»  or  diiagreement.  In  this  joint  view  of  our  ideas,  if 
when  they  the  relation  is  fuch  as  to  be  immediately  difcovcrable 
.  .        tin;  bare  infpection  of  the  mind,  the  judgments 

thence  obtained  are  called  intuitive,  from  a  word  that 
denotes  to  leci  at;  for  in  this  cafe,  a  mere  attention 
to  the  ideas  compared  f offices  to  let  us  fee  how  far 
they  are  connected  or  disjoined.    Thu*,  that  tlx  Whole 
it  greater  than  any  ef  itt  Parti,  is  an  intuitive  judge- 
ment ;  nothing  more  being  required  to  convince  us 
of  its  truth,  than  an  attention  to  the  ideas  of  whole 
and  part.    And  this  too  is  the  reafoo  why  we  call  the 
act  of  the  mind  forming  thefe  judgments  intuition; 
as  it  is  indeed  no  more  than  an  immediate  percep- 
»6       tion  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two  ideas. 
Enxriencc      11.  But  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  our  know- 
»nd  tc&j.    ]edgc  of  tj,;s  ^nA  rrfpcai  oniy  our  idew,  a„d  the  re- 

«"nd  of  »tions  between  them  ;  and  therefore  can  ferve  only 
jud;  :  g  as  as  a  foundation  to  fuch  rcafoniugs  as  are  employed  in 
to  f  investigating  thofe  relations.     Now  it  fo  happens, 

that  many  of  our  judgments  are  converfant  about  fads, 
and  the  rc.-.l  exigence  of  things,  which  cannot  be  tra- 
ced by  the  bare  contemplation  of  our  ideas.    It  does 
not  follow,  becaufc  I  have  the  idea  of  a  circle  in  my 
mind,  that  therefore  a  figure  anfwering  to  that  idea 
has  a  real  exiftence  in  nature.    I  can  form  to  myfelf 
the  notion  of  a  centaur  or  golden  mountain,  but  never 
imagine  on  that  account  that  either  of  them  exifts. 
What  then  are  the  grounds  of  our  judgment  in  rela- 
tion to  facts  ?  experience  and  tejl'mony.    By  experience 
we  are  informed  of  the  exiftence  of  the  feveral  ob- 
jects which  furrouud  us,  and  Operate  upon  our  fenfes. 
Teilimony  is"  of  a  wider  extent,  and  reaches  not 
only  to  objects  beyond  the  prefent  fpherc  cf  our  ob- 
fervation,  but  alfo  to  facts  and  transitions,  which  be- 
ing now  part,  and  having  do  longer  any  exiftence, 
could  not  without  this  conveyance  have  fallen  under 
%y      our  cognizance.  . 
Thrtcfona-     III.  Here  wc  have  three  foundations  of  human 
<Utii.ru  of  judgment,  from  which  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  know- 
}u<iR™«B»,  'edge  may  with  cafe  and  advantage  be  derived.  Firft, 
•h.  i.  In-  intuition,  which  refpe&t  our  ideas  themfclvet,  and 
takion.  the  their  relations  j  and  is  the  foundation  of  that  fpecies 
^wifi^l  of  reafoninS  whicn  we  «U  dtmonfiration.    For  what- 
krx.«kdgt.  CTtr  •*  deduced  from  our  intuitive  perceptions,  by  a 
clear  and  connected  (eric*  of  proofs,  is  faid  to  be 
demonftrated,  and  produces  abfolute  certainty  in  the 
mind.    Hence  the  knowledge  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner U  what  we  properly  term  fienee;  becaufe  in  every 
ftep  of  the  procedure  it  carries  its  own  evidence  along 
with  it,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  hcliution. 


And  what  is  highly  worthy  of  notice ;  as  the  truths 
of  thu  clafs  cxprefs  the  relation  between  our  ideas, 
rind  the  fame  relations  mull  ever  aod  invariably  fub- 
fift  between  the  fame  ideas,  our  deductions  in  the 
way  of  feience  conftitute  what  wc  call  eternal,  necffiry, 
and  immutolk  truths.  If  it  be  true  that  the  whole  is 
equal  to  all  its  parts,  it  muft  be  fo  unchangeably  ;  be- 
caufe the  relation  of  equality  being  attached  to  the 
ideas  themfclves,  muft  ever  intervene  where  the  fame 
ideas  are  compared.  Of  thU  nature  are  all  the  truths 
of  natural  religion,  morality,  and  mathematics  and  in 
general  whatever  may  be  gathered  from  the  bare  view 
and  confideration  of  our  ideas.  .« 

IV.  The  fecond  ground  of  human  judgment  is  ex-  j.  Eit«rU 
perieme  ;  from  which  we  infer  the  exiftence  of  thofc en"' tbcf 
fubictts  that  furround  us,  and  fall  under  the  immediate  K,ou°d  ™ 

•         r  re  lift  r        t       r  a  *uf  K!>iiv,-. 

notice  of  our  Ionics.  When  we  lee  the  lun,  or  calt  tedge  *i 
our  eyes  towards  a  building,  we  not  only  have  per- the  powers 
ceptions  of  thefe  objects  within  ourfelves,  but  afcribe*"1  S"-'1'- 
to  them  a  real  exiftence  out  of  the  mind.  It  is  alfo 
by  the  information  of  the  fenfes  that  we  judge  of  the 
qualities  of  bodies ;  as  when  we  fey  that  Jmkd  is  while, 
jire  hot,  or  jitel  hard.  For  as  wc  arc  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  internal  flrudtureandconllitutionof 
the  bodies  that  produce  thefe  fenfations  in  us,  nay,  and 
are  unable  to  trace  any  connection  between  that  ftruc- 
ture  and  the  fenfations  themfclvcs,  it  is  evident,  that 
we  build  our  judgments  altogether  upon  obfervation, 
afcribing  to  bodies  fuch  qualities  as  arc  anfwerablc  to  - 
the  perceptions  they  excite  in  us.  Not  that  we  ever 
fuppofe  the  qualities  of  bodies  to  be  tilings  of  the  fame 
nature  with  our  perceptions ;  for  there  is  nothing  in. 
fire  fimilar  to  our  feniation  of  heat,  or  in  a  fword  limi- 
lar  to  pain  :  but  that  wheu  different  bodies  excite  in 
our  minds  fimilar  perceptions,  we  neceflarily  nfcribe 
to  thefe  bodies  not  only  an  exiftence  independent  of 
us,  but  likewifc  fimilar  qualities,  of  which  it  is  the 
nature  to  produce  fimilar  perceptions  in  the  human 
mind.  But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  derived 
from  experience  ;  for  to  that  too  arc  we  indebted  for 
all  our  knowledge  regarding  the  coexiftence  of  fen- 
fiblc  qualities  in  objects,  and  the  operations  of  bodies 
one  upon  another.  Ivory,  for  ir.ltance,  is  hard  and 
ekftic ;  this  we  know  by  experience,  and  indeed  by 
that  alone.  For,  being  altogether  Grangers  to  the  true 
nature  both  of  elafticity  and  hardnefs,  wc  cannot  by 
the  bare  contemplation  of  our  ideas  determine  how 
far  the  one  nccciikrily  implies  the  other,  or  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  repugnance  between  them.  But 
when  we  obfervc  them  to  exift  both  in  the  fame  ob- 
ject, we  are  then  affurcd  from  experience  that  t:;cy 
are  not  incompatible ;  and  when  we  alto  find,  tliat  a 
(lone  is  hard  and  not  elaflic,  and  that  air  though  <  la- 
flic  is  not  hard,  we  alfo  conclude  upon  the  fame  foun- 
dation, that  the  idess  are  not  neceflarily  conjoined, 
*  hufc 
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I, 

iii  different  clijeet-: 


but  may  ex  ill  fcparatcly 

maimer  with  regard  to  the  o|icnrtions  of  bodies  one 
upon  another,  it  is  evident,  tliat  our  kuov  leelge  this 
»vay  is  all  derived  from  observation,  ylijunrt^ut  dif- 
f>)lves  goU,  as  has  been  found  b\  frequent  trial,  nor 
is  there  any  other  way  of  arriving  at  the  difcovcry. 
Natural!!!*  may  tell  us,  if  they  plcafr,  that  the  parts 
of  aqttartj'iA  arc  of  a  texture  apt  to  inlinuatc  between 
the  corpufclcs  of  gold,  and  thereby  loofe'n  and  (hake 
them  at  under.  If  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  matter, 
it  will  notwithftandin 
in  regard  to  the  com 

(tneed  from  the  experiment,  and  not  the  experiment 
from  the  conjecture.  It  was  not  from  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  intimate  lirudhirc  of  aquartgia  and 
fold,  and  the  aptiirf*  of  their  paiU  to  a&  or  to  be  act- 
ed upon,  that  we  came  by  the  concjufion  above  mcn- 
tioneil.  The  internal  conllitution  of  bodies  is  in  a 
•  wholly  unknown  to  us  ;  and  could  we  even 
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In  like    of  an  nppeal  to  the  fenfes;  and  in  this  cafe  teftimony  »9 


and  only  foundation  of  our  judgments. 
All  human  actions  of  whatever  kind,  when  confidcre J  \*1  , 


is  the  true 

^ro.in^  of 

as  already  pall,  are  of  the  nature  here  defcribed  (h.ftnrical 
becaufc  having  now  no  longer  any  cxitlence,  both 
the  facts  thcmfelves,  and  the  cireumilancc*  attending 
tljem,  can  be  known  onlj-  from  the  relations  of  fuch 
as  had  fufficicnt  opportunities  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 
Ttfi'monj  therefore  is  juilly  accounted  a  third  ground 
of  human  judgment ;  and  as  from  the  other  two  we 
be  allowed,  tliat  our  conjecture  have  deduced  fcicntifital  and  natural  knowledge,  fo  we 
— ation  of  thefe  bodies  is  de-    may  from  this  derive  hifiorical ;  by  which  we  mean, 

not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  tranfadtiorts  of 
Hates  and  kingdoms,  but  of  all  facts  whatfocver,  where 
teiliraony  is  the  ultimate-  foundation  of  our  belief. 


Chap.  II.  Of  Affirmativt  and  Negative  Propofttiottt. 


3* 


I.  Wmill  the  comparing  of  our  ideas  is  confidcrcdThc  ub\«& 
furrnount  this  difficulty,  yet  as  the  fcparation  of  the    merely  as  an  act  of  the  mind,  aflcmbling  them  togc-»"d  im- 
parts of  gold  implies  fomi  thing  like  an  active  force  in    thcr  - 


the  me 
comes 


-uum,  and  we  are  unable  t 
he  poflcflt'd  of  this  activity 


cunc 
,  the- 


me 
effe 


how  it 
:t  inuft 


thcr,  and  joining  or  disjoining  them  according  to 
refult  of  its  pcrecptiouK,  we  cill  it  judgment ;  but  when  ctimiii 
our  judgments  arc  put  into  words,  they  then  bear  the 
be  ow  ncd  to  be  altogether  beyond  our  comprehension,  name  of  propajitiem.  A  proportion  therefore  is  a  fen- 
But  when  repeated  trials  had  once  confirmed  it,  in-  tenec  expreffing  fomc  judgment  of  the  mind,  whereby 
fomuch  that  it  was  admitted  as  an  ettablifhed  truth  .  two  or  more  ideas  are  affirmed  to  agree  or  difagree. 
in  natural  knowledge,  it  was  then  eafy  fur  men  to  Now,  as  our  judgments  include  at  leall  two  ideas,  one 
fpin  out  theories  of  their  own  invention,  and  con-  or  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  other,  fo  mtift.  a 
trive  fuch  a  Uructure  of  parts,  both  fur  gold and  aqua-  proportion  have  terms  anfwering  to  thefe  ideas.  The 
regta,  a*  would  l>eil  fervc  to  explain  the  phenomenon  idea  of  which  we  affirm  or  deny,  and  of  cotirfe  tne 
upon  the  principles  of  that  fyilcm  of  philofophy  they  term  exprcfling  that  idea,  is  called  the  fubjecJ  of  the 
bad  adopted.  proportion.    Tlie  idea  affirmed  or  denied,  as  alfo  the 

V.  I'rom  Avh.it  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that  as  term  aufwering  it,  is  called  the  predicate.  Thus  in 
intuition  is.  the  I'oimdation  of  what  we  call  fc'untifcal  the  proportion,  God  it  omnip'jtenl ;  Go<l  is  the  fubject, 
knowledge,  fo  is  experience  of  natural.  J'ur  this  laft  1t  being  of  him  that  we  affirm  omnipotence  ;  and  om- 
being  wholly  taken  up  with  objects  of  fcr.fc,  or  thofe  nfotrnt  i»  the  predicate,  bccaule  we  affirm  the  idea 
bodies  that  run  dilute  the  natuial  world  ;  and  their  cxpicflcd  by  that  word  to  belong  to  Cod.  31 
properties,  as  far  as  we  can  difeovcr  them,  being  to  II.  But  as,  in  proportions,  ideas  arc  cither  joined  "rn'ca 
.be  traced  only  by  a  long  and  painftd  feries  of  ubferva-    or  disjoined  ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  terms  expref-  •  ^ 

fmg  thofe  idea*,  unlefs  we  have  alfo  foine  words  to 
denote  their  agreement  or  difagrcemcnt.  That  woid 
in  a  propofition,  which  connects  two  ideas  together, 
is  called  the  copula  i  and  if  a  negative  particle  be  an- 
nexed, we  thereby  undcrftand  that  the  ideas  are  dif- 


tions ;  it  is  appareut,  that,  in  order  to  improve  this 
branch  of  knowledge^  wx-  mud  betake  ourfelves  to 
the  method  of  trial  and  experiment. 

VI.  But  though  experience  is  what  wc  may  term 
the  immediate  foundation  of  natural  knowledge,  yet 


with  rtfpcci  to  particular  pcrfon*  its  influence  is  very  joined.  The  fuljluutiiu  verb  is  commonly  made  life 
narrow  ami  cci;micd.    The  hodie.1  that  furrouud  us    of  for  the  cupula :  as  in  the  above-mentioned  propoli- 


are  numerous,  many  of  them  lit  at  a  gtcat  tlidance, 
and  fume  ipiitc  h.'yond  our  reach.  Life  is  fo  (hurt, 
.and  fo  crowded  with  cares,  that  hut  little  time  is  left  for 
any  linglc  man  to  employ  hhr.fclf  in  unfolding  the  my- 
itcrics  of  nature.  Hence  it  is  nrce"iiry  to  admit  many 
things  uijtn  the  tihiniosty  <>i  otlu  rn,  which  ty  this 
mean.,  bmimn  the  foundation  of  a  great  part  of  our 
knowledge  of  b<jj\.  No  man  doubts  of  (he  power 
of  iiquiir.  .  i.i  to  diiloivc  g«-M,  though  perhaps  he  ne- 
ver himfclf  mailt  the  cxp  rinu  nt.  In  thefe  iheiefoic 
and  fuch  like  cafes  we  juJ_!;C  ot  tl.^  i'.-Jis  a  A  e^pe ra- 
tions of  nnture  upon  the  rr.crr  ground  uf  tei'iiru.-nv. 
Uowev«'i',  is  csin  alwav 
rience  whrcr  ativ  de-ubt  or 


tiou,  G->d  u  umatpoltut  ;  where  ;'/  repreleuts  the  co- 
pula, and  iignirics  the  agreement  of  the  ideas  of  God 
and  oouiipetrncr.  But  if  we  mean  to  feparate  two 
ideas  ;  then,  hefieles  the  fuhllantive  verb,  we  nniit  slfo 
ule  fome  particle  of  negation,  to  cxprrfs  this  repug- 
nance. The  pmp'jfttion,  matt  ii  ti'it  ptiftn,  may  lervc 
a:,  an  example  of  this  kinel  ;  where  the  notiou  of per- 
fctlim  being  removed  from  the  idea  of  man,  the  ne- 
gative particle  not  is  ijil'ertcd  ;d"ter  the  copula,  to  fig- 
nify  the  difagrcemcnt  between  the  fubjttt  and  pivdi- 
cate.  t» 

III.  Every  propofition  nccelTarily  confills  of  thefe  fi- 

1 1  'mo- 


Mi  haio  rcer-jr.l  t<>  cx:,c-  three  t-atts-  but  then  it  is  not  alike  needful  tliat  th-y  :i  >  ,1 ' ""^ 

ierjpJc  ar.f.s,  thin  ij  >  itiy  be  all  fevcial'y  txpreiled  in  words  ;  heeaufc  the  cop.  lap  eff^^ 

ccnfuieivJ  a.?  the  Ui'.i  foundation  <  i  t...'.cir;il  phiNu-  is  often  imJudcd  in  the  term  of  the  predicate,  as  when  a  1  pkIs 

phy  ;  bring  iinlcei!      •  ultimate  f,ip[  "ii  upon  which  we  Ly,  k-J'ts  ;  whu  h  inip<  rls  the  fame  as  he  h  fitting.  «r^id. 

our  aiTci.t   rclls,   and  whereto  we  apne:J  v.hcn  the  In  the  Latin  language,  a  fmgie  word  has  often  the 

highcit  cVrr.-r  of  evidence  is  recjuiree!.  force  of  a  whole  leiitence.    Thus  a/aWtf/  is  the  fame 

VII.  I'Ut  there  ure  mafty  faits  that  will  not  allow  as  Uic  ijl  amluLuu  ;  am,  as  eg*  /urn  amain  ;  and  fo  in 

4  inniunerablc 
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innumerable  other  inilancet :  by  which  it  appear*, 
that  we  arc  not  fo  much  to  regard  the  number  of  word* 
in  a  lentence,  as  the  idea*  they  represent,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  put  together.  For  wherever 
two  idea*  arc  joined  or  disjoined  in  an  expreffion,  thu' 
cf  but  a  /ingle  word;  it  is  evident  that  we  have  a  fub- 
ject, predicate,  and  copula,  and  of  conference  a  cum- 
p'ctc  proportion. 
AJ5  iritivc  i\\  When  the  mind  join*  two  ideas,  we  call  it  an 
affirmative  judgment ;  when  it  fcparates  them,  a  ne- 
gative :  and  a*  any  two  ideas  compared  together  mutt 
neceffarity  cithtr  agrte  or  not  agree,  it  is  evident  that 
all  our  judgments  fall  under  thtfc  two  diviiions.  Hence 
likevvile  the  proportions  cxpriffing  tlitfe  judgments 
are  all  cither  afiirmative  or  negative.  An  affirmative 
proportion  connect*  the  predicate  with  the  fubicct,  as 
a jiettt  it  heavy  ;  a  negative  propofition  feparatci  thorn, 
li  God  is  not  the  aullxtr  ofn<i  '.  slffirmtrti'.n  therefore  is 
the  fame  ag  joining  two  idea*  together,  and  this  is  done 
by  mean*  of  the  cupula.  t\'tga!it,u  on  the  contrary 
mark*  a  repugnance  between  the  ideas  compared  ;  in 


O    I  c. 

into  wuverfal  and  particular.    Our  ideas 


tittitojo- 


J4 

the 

l^r>  to 


irt, 


I99 


to 


DiviOoa  of 


which  cafe  a  negative  particle  mull  be  called  in,  to 
mow  that  the  connection  iucludtd  in  the  copula  docs 
not  take  place. 

V.  Hence  we  fee  the  reafoo  of  the  rule  commonly 
laid  down  by  logicians,  That  in  all  negative  propor- 
tion* the  negation  ought  to  affect  the  copula.    For  a* 
the  copula,  when  placed  by  Ufelf,  between  the  fubject 
and  the  predicate,  manifeftly  binds  them  together  ;  it 
is  evident,  that  in  order  to  render  a  propofition  ne- 
gative, the  particles  cf  negation  muft  enter  it  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  detfroy  this  union.    In  a  word,  then 
only  arc  two  idea*  disjoined  in  a  propofition,  when  the 
negative  particle  may  be  fo  referred  to  the  copula,  as 
to  break  the  affirmation  included  in  it,  and  undo  that 
connection  it  would  otherwise  cftablifti.    When  we 
fay,   for  initancc,  No  man  it  ptrfrB ;  take  away  the 
negation,  and  the  copula  of  itfelf  plainly  unites  the 
ideas  in  the  propofition.  But  as  thia  is  the  very  revcrfe 
uf  what  is  intended,  a  negative  mark  in  added,  to  fhow 
that  this  union  docs  not  here  take  place.    The  nega- 
tion, therefore,  by  deftroying  the  effect  of  the  copula, 
changes  fbc  very  nature  of  the  proportion,  info  much 
tliM,  ioflcad  of  binding  two  ideas  together,  it  denotes 
tfeir  feparaliuH.    On  the  contrary,  in  this  fentcnie, 
7/v  owns  tubo  departs  not  from  an  nprigltt  behaviour  it  tt- 
kred  of  God,  the  predicate  Moved  of  God  is  evidently 
affirmed  of  the  fubject  an  upright  man ;  fo  that,  not- 
wiihftanding  the  negative  particle,  the  propofition  is 
Hill  affirmative.    The  reafon  is  plain  :  the  negation 
here  affects  not  the  copula ;  but,  making  properly  a 
part  of  the  fubject,  ferves,  with  other  terms  in  the  fen- 
tc.ice,  to  form  one  complex  idea,  of  which  the  predi- 
cate UUrved  of  Gtd  it  dircdly  affirmed. 

Ch  a  p.  III.  Of  Vniverfaland Particular  Proptfttient. 
L  Tms  next  confiderable  divifion.  of  propitious  is 


what  has  been  already  obferved  iu  the  Fim  »>•. 
all  fingular  a*  tln-y  enter  the  mind,  and  reprefcut  in-  J^^,',  into 
dividual  objects.  But  as  by  abilraction  we  can  lender  uiiirerlil 
them  univcrfal,  fb  as  to  comprehend  a  whole  claf*  of»nd  V»rur 
tilings,  and  foinrtimes  fcvcral  claffcs  at  once  ;  hence twUr* 
the  terms  expreffing  thcfe  ideas  muft  be  in  h'kc  man- 
ner univcrfaL  If  therefore  we  fuppofe  any  general 
term  to  become  the  fubject  of  a  propofition,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  whatever  is  affirmed  of  the  abftract  idea 
belonging  to  that  term,  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals to  which  that  idea  extends.  Thus,  when  we 
fay,  Men  are  murtal ;  we  conlider  mortality,  not  as 
confined  to  one  or  any  number  of  particular  men,  but 
a*  what  may  be  affirmed  without  reftrkiion  of  the 
whole  fpcries.  By  this  means  llie  propofition  becomes 
as  general  as  the  idea  which  makes  the  ftthjeit  of  k; 
and  indeed  derives  it*  nnivcrfality  entirely  from  that 
idea,  being  more  or  lefs  fo  according  as  thii  may  be 
extended  to  more  or  fewer  individuals.  But  it  is  fur- 
ther to  be  obferved  of  thefc  general  terms,  that  tJiey 
fonutimc*  enter  :i  propofition  in  their  full  latitude,  as  in 
the  example  given  above  ;  and  fometimcs  appear  with 
a  mark  of  Umitation.  In  this  Lift  cafe  we  are  given  to 
undtrftaud,  that  the  predicate  agrees  not  to  the  whole 
univerfal  idea,  but  only  to  a  part  of  it  ;  at.  iu  the  pro- 
polition, Stme  men  are  wife :  For  here  wifdom  is  not 
affirmed  of  every  particular  ruac,  but  retrained  to  a 
few  of  the  hiunan  fpccie.i  (a).  36 

II.  Now  from  this  different  appearance  of  the  ge*  Propo- 
nent! idea  that  conftitutc*  the  fubject  of  any  judge-  VTKWiwhrt-e 
mcnt,  arifc*  the  divilion  of  propositions  into  univerfal ,ix  fubjeft 


and  partaular. 
in  the  fubje 


An  univerfal 
fomc  gcuci 


iropolition  in  that  whese-  «  fo,  with- 
term  taken  iu  its  full  la-°"'- 


«f  rcflric- 
tgrces  to  all  the  ,i(J[u 

f  it  denotes 


tituile  ;  infomuch  that  the  predicate 
individuals  comprehended  under  it,  it  tt  denotes  a 
proper  fpccies  ;  and  to  all  the  fevcral  fpec:e«»  and 
their  individuals  if  it  mark*  an  idea  of  a  higher  order. 
The  words  <*'/,  rwr,  no,  nnnr,  &c.  are  tiie  proper 
fignsofthis  lumcrfality  ;  and  a»  they  fcldom  fail  to. 
accompany  general  truth*,  fo  they  are  the  moft  obvi- 
ous criterion  whereby  to  diiliuyuiih  them.  All  Jni- 
malt  have  a  pttnvr  of  beginning  motion.  This  is  an. 
univerfal  propoi  tion  ;  as  we  know  from  t.'.c  word  a/1 
prefixed  to  the  fubject  vt.'maJi,  which  denotes  that  it 
muft  be  taken  in  its  full  extent.  Hence  the  power  of 
beginning  motion  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  fc viral 
fpccies  of  animals. 

III.  A  particular  propofition  has  in  like  manner  Propofi. 
foine  general  term  for  its  fubject ;  but  with  a  mark  of  \>*tti~ 
limitation  added,  to  denote,  that  the  predicate  agrees  Julir  whtr* 
only  to  fome  of  the  individuals  comprehended  under  a  ^ISi"^ 
fpccies,  or  to  one  or  more  of  the  fpecic*  belonging  to  jc<a  i»|.cit» 
any  gunus,  and  not  to  the  whole  univerfal  idea.    Thus,  with  a  must 
Some Jlones  are  heavier  than  irtm  ;  Seme  Men  have  an  un-  "/  '"nM4" 
comm'jn  fhare  cf  prudence.    In  the  laft  of  thefc  propo-,w,>' 
fitions,  the  fubject  feme  men  implies  only  a  certain  uum- 

bc» 


(»)  See  the  preceding  note,  where  it  is  drm  >nfVnrted  that  the  trrmt  atone,  and  not  the  ideat,  are  in  realit7 
ftvrat.  'flic  term  man  is  equally  applicable  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race  ;  aud  therefore,  what  is  af* 
armed  or  denied  of  men  in  general,  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  the  indi  viduals,  without  regard  to  their  difcrimi* 
nating  qualities.  Some  it  a  definitive  word  (fee  Grammar which,  prefixed  to  the  word  man,  limits  ths 
fi^nihcation  of  that  gmrral  term  ;  and  therefore  what  is  affirmed  of  >lh\c  n,w,  is  affirmed  only  of  part  of  ta* 
tstt,  but  that  part  itkit  is  not  afecrtaincd. 
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hef  r.Fii.divlo\.l-ls,  comprehended  under  a  Angle  fpecies. 
In  the  fortnsr,  wlicre  the  fubject  is  a  genus  Uiat  ex- 
tends to  a  great  variety  of  diitinct  cLillcs,  fame  flonet 
may  not  only  imply  any  number  of  particular  Honrs, 
but  alfo  fcvcral  whole  fpecies  of  (tones,  inasmuch  as 
there  may  he  not  a  few  with  the  property  there  dc- 
fcribed.  Hcnoc  we  fee,  tlurt  a  proportion  does  not 
ceafc  to  be  particular  by  the  predicate**  agreeing  to  a 
whole  fpecies,  unlcfs  that  fpecies,  fmgly  and  diitinet- 
ly  conlidcred,  makes  alfo  the  fubject  of  which  We  af- 
firm or  deny. 

IV.  There  is  ftill  one  fpecies  of  proportions  that 
remains  to  be  defcribed,  and  which  the  m«re  defer " 
our  notice,  as  it  is  not  yet  agreed  among  logicians  to 
which  of  the  two  daffies  mentioned  above  they  ought 
to  be  referred  ;  namely,  fingular  proportions,  01  thofe 
where  the  fubject  is  an  individual.    Of  this  nature  are 


PartU* 


fallowing  t  Sir  lfaac  Newton  was  tl<e  invtnlir  of 
Jiaxions  ;  This  boot  contains  many  ufrful  truths.  What 
occafioin  fome  difficulty  as  to  the  proper  rank  of  thefie 
proportions  is,  that,  the  fubject  being  taken  according 
to  the  whole  of  its  cxtenfion,  they  foroctimes  have 
tiie  fame  effect  in  rrafoning  a*  trniverfals.  But  if  it 
be  confidtred  that  they  are  in  truth  the  mo  ft  limited 
kind  of  particular  proportions,  and  that  no  proportion 
can  with  any  propriety  be  called  univerfal  but  where 
the  fubject  is  fome  univerfal  idea  ;  we  (hall  net  be 
long  in  determining  to  which  clafs  they  ought  to  be 
referred.  When  we  fay,  Son*  books  lontc'm  ufrfui 
truths;  the  proportion  is  particular,  becaufe  the  ge- 
neral term  appears  with  a  mark  of  rcAriction.  If 
therefore  wc  fay,  This  both  contains  ufrful  truths;  it 
i«  evident  that  the  propofition  muft  be  Hill  more  par- 
ticular, as  the  limitation  implied  in  the  word  this  is  of 
39  a  more  confined,  nature  than  in  the  former  cafe. 
The  ir.or-  V.  We  fee,  therefore,  that  all  propofitions  are  either 
f«ld  d:vi-  affirmative  or  ne»athvt  ;  nor  is  it  lef*  evident,  that  in 
p©fit?orfc6  both  cafes  they  may  be  univerfal or  particular.  Hence 
arifes  that  celebrated  fourfold  divifion  of  them  into 
nmverfd  affirmative  and  univerfal  negative,  particular 
affirmative  and  particular  negative,  which,  comprehends 
indeed  all  their  varieties  The  ufe  of  this  method  of 
diftinguilhing  them  will  appear  more  fully  afterwards, 
when  wc  come  to  treat  of  rcafoning  and  fyllogiftn. 

Chat.  IV.  Of AhfoluleandConditivwl ' Propifttiom. 

I.  The  objects  about  which  we  are  chiefly  conver- 

ilStfl?  {mt  in  t,,is  worlJ»  arr  a"  of  a  nature  ,iaWe  to  chanEf- 
twVnd  «-  What  ™Y  affi''"1^  of  tnem  Bt  Cnc  t,mc>  cannot 
«fd»xt»l.  often  at  another  ;  and  it  makes  no  fmall  part  of  our 
knowledge  to  dillinguilh  rightly  thefc  variations,  and 
toes  thf  rcafons  upon  which  they  depend.  For  it  is 
c>l  frrvaliV,  that  amidlt  all  the  viciffitudc  of  nature, 
!"';:  <•  thi-p**  remain  conllant  and  invariable  ;  nor  even 
nc-  :hc  i  \:?n,'v,  to  -vh'ch  we  fee  others  l'ablc,  effect- 
ed but  in  cotikt|iicncc  of  uniform  and  fteady  laws, 
vh\-h,  ••.her.  !'tio\vn,  au-  fi:ffiei\-nt  to  direct  us  in  our 
inJ^iiv.-nti  about  them.  I  Uive  philnfophers,  in  di- 
('.inj.;ii::;;:a(^  \\:c  obj.  c! .  of  cur  perception  into  various 
claffi's,  have  bttn  very  careful  to  note,  that  fome 
properties  belong  cfTetitially  to  the  general  ides,  fo  as 
not  to  be  feparabic  fiom  it  bt;t  by  deftroying  its  very 
nature  :  while  others  nre  only  accidental,  and  may  be 
nffinwd  or  djried  cf  it  in  different  circurrJU.nccs. 
.N?  jS.r. 
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DTonciir.n 


Thus  folidtty,  a  yellow  colour,  and  great  weight,  are 
confidered  at  eflential  qualities  of  gold  ;  but  whether 
it  Dull  eaift  as  an  uniform  conjoined  mats,  is  not  alike 
neceffary.  We  fee  that  by  a  proper  racnftruum  it 
may  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  that  an  intenfe 
beat  will  bring  it  into  a  (late  of  fufion.  <r 

II.  From  this  di verity  in  the  feveral  qualities  offence  s> 
things  arifes  a  confiderablc  difference  as  to  the  man- 
ner  of  our  judging  about  them.    For  all  fuch  proper- g,1'*^'^" 
ties  as  are  infeparabk  from  objects  when  confidered  minner  of 
as  belonging  to  any  genus  or  fpecies,  are  affirmed  ab-jaJging. 
folutcly-  and  without  referve  of  that  general  idea. 


rs  Thus  we  fay,  Gold  is  very  weighty ;  A J/one  is  hard ; 
Animals  have  a  power  of  fclf-motion.  But  in  the  cafe 
of  mutual  or  accidental  qualities,  as  they  depend  up- 
on fome  other  confederation  diftiiict  from  the  general 
idea ;  that  alio  mull  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  or- 
der to  form  an  accurate  judgment.  Should  we  affirm* 
for  inllance,  of  fome  (tones,  that  tlvcy  arc  very  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  rolling  motion  j  the  propofition,  while  it 
remains  in  this  general  form,  cannot  with  any  advan- 
tage be  introduced  into  our  reafonings.  An  aptnefs  . 
to  receive  that  mode  of  motion  flows  from  the  figure 
of  the  ftone  5  which,  as  it  may  vary  infinitely,  our 
judgment  then  only  becomes  applicable  and  determi- 
nate, when  the  particular  figure,  of  which  volubility  is 
a  confequcncc,  is  alfo  taken  into  the  account.  Let  us 
then  bring  in  this  other  confederation,  and  the  propo- 
fition will  run  as  follows  :  Stones  of  a  fpherkal  form  art 
eafily  put  into  a  rolling  motion.  Here  we  fee  the  condition 
upon  which  the  predicate  is  affirmed,  and  therefore 
know  in  what  particular  cafes  the  propofition  may  be 
applied.  4i 
III.  This confidcration  of  proportions  refpecting  the  Wfeiclt 
manner  in  which  the  predicate  is  affirmed  of  the  fub- k*»w*  rife 


ject  give3  rife  to  the  divifion  of  them  into  abfotute  g^hJf*1fi* 
ami  conditional.    Alfolute  proportions  are  tbofe  where- i^CtiouS^*- 
in  we  affirm  fome  property  inseparable  from  the  idea  to  ihto'nie 
of  the  fubjeel:,  and  which  therefore  belongs  to  it  in ,n<1  «***»• 
all  poffible  cafes  t  as,  God  is  infinitely  wife;  I'irtue  tends  ■^a*1- 
to  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  man.    But  where  the  predicate 
is  not  neceffiinfy  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  fub- 
jvCt,  unlcfs  upon  fome  confidcration  ditf  iftft  from  that 
idea,  there  the  proportion  is  called  conditional.  The 
reafon  of  the  name  is  taken  from  the  fuppofition 
annexed,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  condition,  and  may 
be  exprrffed  as  fuch,  thus:  If  afloat  is  expofed  to  the 
rays  of  the  fan,  it  will  contmcJ  fome  dearer  of  heat  ;  If  a 
rr'tvr  runs  in  a  very  declining  channel,  its  rapidity  will  con- 
fianlly  ir.ercafe. 

IV.  There  is  not  any  thing  of  grtater  importance  T%e*{t1t 
in  philofopliy  than  a  due  attention  to  this  divifion  ofmiporunce 
proportions.    If  we  are  careful  never  to  affirm  things °f  'hisdivi- 
abfolutely  but  where  the  ideas  are  infeparably  con-  >nr 
joined;  and  if  in  our  other  judgments  we  diltinctly  projlllu. 
mark  the  conditions  which  determine  the  predicate  to  tines  1 
belong  to,  the  fubject ;  we  mall  be  the  let's  liable  to  niinats. 
millakc  in  applying  general  truths  to  the  particular  con- 
cerns of  human  life.    It  is  owin^  to  the  exact  obfer- 
varce  of  this  rule  that  mathematicians  have  been  fo  hap- 
py in  their  difcoveries,  and  that  what  they  dcmanilratc 
of  magnitude  in  general  may  be  applied  with  cafe  in  all 
obvious  occurrences. 

V.  The  truth  of  it  is,  particular  propofitions  are 
then  known  to  be  true,  when  we  can  trace  their  con- 
nection 
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neclic*  with  nm'verfal* ;  and  it  is  accordingly  the  great 
bulincf*  of  fcicncc  to  find  out  general  truths  that  may 
be  applied  with  fafety  in  al]  obvious  inflancrs.  Now 
the  great  advantage  arifwg  from  determining  with 
care  the  condition*  upon  which  one  idea  may  be  af- 
firmed or  denied  of  another  is  this  :  that  thereby  par- 
ticular proportions  really  become  univerfaly  may  be 
introduced  with  certainty  into  our  reafonings,  and 
fcrvc  as  ftsndards  to  conduct  and  regulate  our  judge- 
ments. To  illuflrate  this  by  a  familiar  inflancc :  if 
we  fay,  Sctne  wale-  a3s  very  f.rcihly  ;  the  propor- 
tion is  particular :  and  as  the  conditiona  on  w  hich 
this  forcible  action  depends  arc  not  mentioned,  it  is 
as  yet  uncertain  in  what  cafes  it  may  he  applied.  Let 
as  then  fupply  thefc  conditions,  and  the  proportion 
will  run  thus :  Water  nnvryed  in  fuffirieni  quantity 
along  a  fteep  defeent  acts  wry  forcibly.  Here  we  have 
an  univcrfal  judgment,  inafror.ch  as  the  predicate  for- 
title  atlion  may  be  afcribed  to  all  water  under  the 
circuroftanees  mentioned.  Nor  is  it  lefs  evident  that 
the  proportion  in  this  new  form  is  of  cafy  applica- 


G     I  C. 

fame  degree  of  beat.  Here  we  bare  but  one  fubjeA 
and  one  predicate ;  for  the  complex  expreffion,  *1 
flone  expofed  to  the  rayt  of  the  fun,  conftitutes  the  pro- 
per fubject  of  this  propofition,  and  is  no  more  than 
one  determined  idea.  The  fame  thing  happens  in 
caufalj.  Reboboam  was  unhappy  beeaufe  he  followed  evil 
counfcl.  There  is  here  an  appearance  of  two  propo- 
rtions ariing  from  the  complexity  of  the  exprcflion  ; 
but  when  we  come  to  confidcf  the  matter  more  near- 
ly, it  is  evident  that  we  have  but  a  finglc  fubject  and 
predicate.  The  purfuit  of  evil  asunftl  brought  mifery  upon 
Rel-oboam.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  render  a  pro- 
pofition compound,  that  the  fubject  and  predicate  are 
complex  notions,  requiring  fometimes  a  whole  fentence 
to  exprefsthem  :  for  in  this  cafe  the  comparifon  is  ft  ill 
confined  to  two  ideas,  and  conftitutes  what  we  call  a 
fimple  judgment.  But  where  there  are  feveral  fubject  s 
or  predicates,  or  both,  as  the  affirmation  or  negation 
may  be  alike  extended  to  them  all,  the  propofition  cx- 
prcfiing  fitch  a  judgment  is  truly  a  collection  of  as  ma- 
ny liinple  ones  as  there  are  different  ideas  compared. 
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tion  ;  and  in  fact  we  find  that  men  do  apply  it  in  in-    Confuting  ourfelvcs  therefore  to  this  more  ftriet  and 

■•  ifitions,  t!:  — 
copulatives 


fiances  where  the  forcible  action  of  water  is  required  }  jull  notion  of  compound  propitious,  they  arc  all  re- 
as  in  corn-mills  and  many  other  works  of  art.  duciblc  to  two  kind*,  viz.  copulatives  and  disjunct 


many 

Chap.  V.  Of  Simple  and  Compound  Propofitions. 

Vila*  at  I.  Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  propofitions, 
l^ftA.  where  onlv  two  idea*  are  compared  together.  Thefc 
fa'tesnd  3re  l',c  grtKra'  called  fimpie ;  hecaufe,  having  but 
t^flund.  one  fubject  and  one  predicate,  they  are  the  effect  of 
*  a  fimple  judgment  that  admin  of  no  fubdivilion.  But 
if  it  fo  happcus  that  feveral  ideas  offer  thcmfclvcs  to 
our  thoughts  at  once,  whereby  wc  are  led  to  affirm 
the  fame  thing  of  different  objects,  01  different  things 
of  the  fame  object ;  the  propofitiors  ex  pre  fling  thefe 
judgments  are  called  compound  :  becaufc  they  may  be  re- 
folvcd  into  as  many  others  as  there  are  fuhjectsor  pre- 
dicates in  the  whole  complex  determination  on  the  mind. 
Thus  Cad-  is  infinitely  wife  and  infinitely  powerful. 
Here  there  are  two  predicates,  infinite  tvfdom  and 
infnie  fn.'.cer,  both  affirmed  of  the  lame  fubject  ;  and 
accordingly  the  proposition  may  he  refohed  into  two 
others,  affirming  thefe  predicates  feverally.  In  like 
matifitr  in  the  propofition,  Neither  lings  ntr  people  are 
exem/t  from  death  ;  tin.'  predicate  is  denied  of  both  fub- 
ject*, and  may  therefore  be  feparated  from  them  in  di- 
fiinci  propofitions.  Nor  is  it  lefs  evident,  that  if  a  com- 
plex judgment  confiils  of  feveral  fubjedls  and  predicate*, 
it  may  be  .-cfolved  into  as  many  fimple  propofitions  ns 
are  the  number  of  different  ideas  compared  together. 
Riches  and  honours  are  aM  to  elate  the  mind,  and  irt- 
ertafe  tie  numler  of  our  defirti.  In  this  judgment  there 
are  two  fuhjects  and  two  predicates,  and  it  is  at  the 
ftme  time  apparent  that  it  may  be  refolvcd  into  four 
diflimfi  proportions.  Hicbts  are  apt  tu  eLte  the  mind. 
Rkhet  are  ,'/■/  to  increafe  the  uumbsr  of  Our  d.fire:.  And 
44  t)  of  honour*. 
The  proper  Logie'ians  have  divided  thefe  compound  propo- 

ituiinQ  J  a  fitions  into  a  great  many  different  ch'Tesj  but,  in  our 
Mmpfyund  opinion,  not  with  a  due  rtgurd  to  their  proper  defi- 


lives. 

III.  A  copulative  propofition  is,  where  the  fubjedtj Cnmr-onixl 
and  predicates  are  fo  linked  together,  that  they  may  propoiin- 
be  all  feverally  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another.    Of  "u-  «>»h*» 
this  nature  arc  the  examples  of  compound  propofitions'  Pu'aUve; 
given  above.    Riches  and  honourt  are  apt  to  elate  the 

mind,  and  iiu  reafe  the  numler  of  ourdeftrei.  Neither  lilies 
nor  people  are  exempt  from  death.  In  the  firfl  of  tlk'fc 
the  two  predicates  may  be  affirmed  feverally  of  each 
fubject,  whence  we  have  four  diftiitdt  propofitions. 
The  other  furnifhes  an  example  of  the  ncjittvc  kind, 
where  the  fame  predicate,  being  disjoined  from  both 
ful.jccti,  may  be  alfo  denied  of  them  in  A-juratc  pio- 
poiitiotih. 

IV.  The  other  fpectes  of  compound  proportions  arcQi  *' 
thofc  called  disjunctives;  in  which,  comparing  feveral t,»e,  *J 
predicates  with  the  fame  fuhjevt  ;  wc  affirm  that  one 

of  them  neccffanly  belongs  to  it,  but  leave  the  parti- 
cuhn  predicate  undetermined.  If  any  one,  for  ex- 
ample, favij,  Th'S  world  either  exifls  if itfif,  of  it  the  Work 
of  fine  iu!--joife  and  pwerful  tauft,  it  is  evident  that  one 
of  the  two  predicates  mull  belong  to  the  world  j  but 
as  the  propofition  determines  not  which,  it  is  therefore 
of  the  kind  we  call  dujundive.  Such  t<Hi  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  fun  either  moves  round  tlx  earth,  or  it  l/te 
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about  which  the  earth  revolves.  Fr'emlfli.p find: 
ual. 
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nition.  Thus  conditionali,  cutifals,  rtlntivei,  &c.  are 
mentioned  as  fo  many  diltind  fpecies  of  this  kind, 
though  in  fadl  they  are  no  moic  than  iimple  propo- 
rtions. To  give  an  inftance  of  a  conditional;  If  a 
A"' "  txfcfid  to  lit  rays  of  the  fun,  it  will  conttait 
Vol.  X-  Part  1. 


is  the  nature  of  all  pro. 
pofitions  of  this  clafs,  fuppofing  them  to  be  exact  iu 
point  of  form,  that  upon  determining  the  particular 
predicate,  the  reft  are  of  courfc  to  be  removed  ;  or  if 
all  the  predicates  but  one  arc  removed,  that  one  nceef- 
farily  takes  place.  Thus,  iu  the  example  given  a- 
bove  ;  if  we  allow  the  woiid  to  be  the  work  of  fome 
wife  and  powerful  catife,  we  of  courle  .deny  it  to  he 
fclf-exiilent ;  or  if  wc  deny  it  to  be  fclt-eiillent,  we 
mufl  ueccffarily  admit  that  it  was  produced  by  feme 
wife  and  powerful  caufe.  Now  this  patticuiur  man- 
ner of  linking  the  predicates  togethei,  fo  that  the 
cllablifliing  one  difplaces  all  the  reft  ;  or  the  ex- 
cluding all  but  one  ncccflarily  eftablifltes  that  one  j 
otkerwifc  be  effected  tliaa  by  means  of  dif 
C  c  juntlivi 
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}u*8iv<  particles.    And  hence  it  is  that  proportion*  fider  the  proofs  upon  which  they  are  eilabliihed.  Since 

of  this  cluft  t.*.kc  tht £r  Mirt";  from  thcfe  particles  the  matlwimticiaiis  arc  univerfally  allowed  lo  have  hit 

which  make  fo  ntcedary  a  part  of  them,  and  indeed  upon  the  ri^ht  method  of  arriving  at  unknown  truths, 

•iy  i^turf  coufiJercd  as  a  diJlindl 


J' 


fmcc  they  have  hern  the  happirtt  in  the  choice  as  well  as 
the  applic.ition  of  their  principles,  it  may  nut  be  arnifs 
to  explain  here  theirmcthod  of  llating  fclf-cvidcnt  pro- 
portions, and  applying  them  to  the  purpofes  of  deinou- 
Uratiun. 

IV.  Firft  then  it  is  to  he  obferved,  that  lliey  have  Dcfini'ioM 
been  very  careful  in  afccrtaiiiing  their  idens,  and  fix-»Kr»»t 
;  upon  comparing  the  ideas  together,  the    ing  the  fignlication  of  their  terms.    Fur  this  purpofe  ^,pfT°6 
or  difa^jTL-ement  aitVrtcd  is  chirr  irnincdi-    they  begin  with  drfinhivnt,  in  which  the  meaning  of,.  ^  ey\. 

their  words  is  fo  diitinctly  explained,  that  they  can-dence  in 
lint  fail  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  an  attentive  reader  ^-'owitdge. 


conilitute  their 
fpecies, 

Chap  VI.  Ot  th-  Dlvijhi  of  Prc^thm  into  Self- 

eviJ'-ni  unA  Dcnr.ifir. title. 

Proi>*uti-  ^    :ji  an}'  propoEtion  i»  offered  to  the  view  of 

,,n-rtivi«!e<J  the  mi::d,  if  the  term*  in  which  it  i*  expreffed  ' 
iiuo  fell-  underftood 
evident  and 


'  agreement  or 

^>on  '»*  ately  perceived,  or  found  to  lit  beyond  the  prcfent 
reach  of  the  tinderilanding.  In  the  firfl  ctfc  the  pro- 
pofitio-.i  is  (..',  ]  to  be  J  i/i"-j.':rt',  and  admits  net  of 
any  proof,  lucrifv  a  bore  attention  to  iKl  idea*  tlttm- 
felves  precinct,  fell  conviction  and  certainty;  i.or  is 
it  putTihle  to  eali  in  any  thing  more  evident  by  way  of 
corttirmatii.il.  But  whtrc  the  connexion  or  repug- 
nance cones  not  fo  readily  under  the  infpection  of  the 
mind,  theic  wc  muft  have  recourfe  to  rcafoning  ; 
and  it"  l.y  a  clear  fcries  of  proofs  wc  can  make  out  the 
truth  propofed,  infomnch  that  fclf-cvfdcnce  /hall  ac- 
company every  flip  of  the  procedure,  wc  are  then 
able  to  demonftrate  what  wc  aflfcrt,  and  the  propor- 
tion itfelf  is  laid  to  be  dcmcujhMc.    When  wc  affirm, 


ti.e  very  fame  ideas  as  are  annexed  to  them  by  the 
writer.  And  indeed  the  clearnefi  and  irrelillible  evi- 
dence of  mathematical  knowledge  is  owing  to  nothing 
f<>  much  a*  this  care  in  laying  the  foundation.  Where 
the  relation  between  any  two  ideas  is  accurately  and 
jitllly  traeed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  another  to  com- 
prehend that  relation,  if  in  letting  himfelf  to  difeover 
it  he  brings  the  very  fame  ideas  into  companion.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  affixes  to  his  words  ideas  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  that  were  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
firft  advanced  the  demonllration  ;  it  is  evident,  that  as 
the  fame  ideas  are  not  compared,  the  fame  relation  can- 
tor in  fiance,  I  hot  it  is  impt/fhl,-  for  thr  fame  i/.ing  to  be    not  fubfiil,  infomnch  that  a  proportion  will  be  rejected 


and  not  to  be;  whoever  unc'.crflauds  the  terms  made 
ufc  of  pcrctives  at  firit  glance  the  ti-ith  of  what  is  af- 
ferted,  nor  can  he  by  any  cfTorts  bring  himfelf  to  be- 
lieve the  contrary.  The  proportion  therefore  wfclf- 
evident,  and  fuch  that  it  is  inipoffioble  hy  rcafoning  to 
make  it  plainer ;  becaufe  there  is  no  truth  more  ob- 
vious or  better  known,  from  which  as  a  confequence 
it  may  be  deductd.  But  if  we  fay,  Thit  world  bad  a 
htgnmirj ;  the  aifertion  is  indeed  equally  true,  but 
fbines  not  forth  with  the  fame  degree  of  evidence. 
Wc  find  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  world 
could  be  made  cut  cf  nothing :  and  are  not  brought 
to  a  free  and  full  confent,  until  by  rcafoning  we  ar- 
rive at  a  clear  v:ew  of  the  abfurdity  involved  in  the 
contrary  fuppolition;  Hence  this  proportion  U  of  the 
kind  we  call  thmi jhablt,  inaftnuch  as  its  truth  is  not 
immediately  percc-ved  by  the  mind,  but  yet  may  be 
made  appear  by  means  of  others  more  known  and 
obvious,  whence  it  folhnvs  as  an  unavoidable  coiife- 
ij-icnce. 

II.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that  rcafon- 
ing is  employed  only  about  demonltrahle  proportions, 


fo 

Self-evi- 


ptimi  lc 


as  fal  'c,  which,  had  tile  terms  been  rightly  undcritood, 
muft.  have  appeared  incontcllably  true.  A  fqitarc,  for 
inftance,  is  a  figure  bounded  by  four  equal  right  lines, 
joined  together  at  right  angles.  Here  the  nature  of  the 
angles  makes  no  lefs  a  part  of  the  idea  than  the  equa- 
lity of  the  fides;  and  many  properties  dcmnnilratcd 
of  the  fquare  flow  entirely  from  its  being  a  rectangular 
figure.  If  therefore  we  fuppofe  a  man,  who  has  form- 
ed a  partial  notion  of  a  fquare,  comprehending  ouly 
the  equality  of  its  tides,  without  regard  to  the  angle  a, 
reading  foine  demonllration  that  implies  alfo  this  latter 
confidcration  ;  it  is  plain  he  wonid  reject  it  as  not  uni- 
verfally true,  inafmuch  as  it  could  not  be  applied 
where  the  fides  were  joined  together  at  equal  anglcK. 
For  this  lad  figure,  anfwering  ilill  to  his  idea  uf  a 
fquare,  would  be  yet  found  without  the  property 
afligned  to  it  in  the  proportion.  But  if  he  comes  af- 
terwards to  corn-ed  his  notion,  and  render  his  idel 
complete,  he  will  then  readily  own  the  truth  and  juft- 
nefs  of  the  demonflralion. 

V.  Wc  fee,  therefore,  that  nothing  contribute*  fo  Maifk 
much  to  the  improvement  and  certainty  of  human j"llis  bjr 
knowledge,  as  the  having  determinate  ideas,  and  J^tf'^l 
keeping  them  fleady  and  invariable  in  all  our  dif- (.rocure  t 


ts 


arid  that  our  intuitive  and  fclf-cvidcnt  perceptions  art 
the  ultimate  foundation  on  which  it  refls. 

III.  Self-evident  proportions  fnrnifh  the  firft  prin-  courfes^  and  rcafonin'gs  about  them.    And  on  this  sc-rcsdyre- 

<km  truth-  ciplts  of  rcafoning;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  in  our  count  it  is,  tliat  mathematicians,  as  was  before  obferved,  fjjjj'j0"^ 

tke  firft      refcarches  we  employ  only  fuch  principles  as  have  always  begin  by  defining  their  terms,  and  dillinctfy  un-.j,ty  ^ 

this  character  of  felf-evidence,  and  apply  them  accord-  folding  the  notions  they  are  intended  to  exprefs,  riac 

ing  to  tlte  rules  to  be  afterwards  explained,  we  (hall  Hence  fuch  aa  apply  thcmfclves  to  thefic  fludics  have 

be  in  no  danger  of  error  in  advancing  from  one  dif-  exactly  the  fame  views  of  things ;  and,  bringing  al- 

covcry  to  another.    For  this  wc  may  appeal  to  the  ways  the  very  fame  ideas  into  comparifon,  readily  dif- 

writiugs  of  the  mathematicians,  which  being  conduct-  cern  the  relations  between  them.    It  is  likrwife  of 

ed  by  the  exprefs  model  here  mentioned,  are  an  incoo-  importance,  in  every  df  monftration,  to  exprefs  the  fame 

t<  liable  proof  of  the  firmnefs  and  liability  of  human  id/a  invariably  by  the  fame  word.    From  this  practice 
knowledge",  when  built  upon  fo  fure  a  foundation.  Fi 


mathematicians  never  deviate ;  and  if  it  be  neceffary  in 
feience  flood  the    their  demonftrations,  where  the  reader's  compreheniion 
te'.l  of  ages  ;  but  are  found  attended  with  that  invinci-    is  aided  by  a  diogram,  it  is  much  more  fo  in  all  rcafoi*- 
hl»  evidence,  as  forces  the  aifent  of  all  who  duly  con-    ings  about  moral  or  iatclleftual  truths  where  the  ideas 


not  only  have  the  propofiti 
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cannot  be  reprefentcd  by  a  diagram, 
of  this  rule  may  fomctimes  be  productive  of  ill-found* 
ing  periodi ;  but  when  truth  it  the  objed,  found  ought 
to  be  defpifed. 

_  ^  VI.  When  the  mathematiciaus  have  taken  this,  firft 
ktilbiscof  ftep>  >»d  made  known  the  idea*  whofe  relationi  they 
ptocipH  intend  to  inveftigate }  their  next  care  it,  to  U7  dowa 
iht  fcoftd  fome  felf-evident  truths,  which  may  ferre  as  a  founda- 
'  *f  1*on  *°r  t*l"r  ^utare  reafonings.  And  here  indeed 
ge.  they  proceed  with  remarkable  circumfpe&ion,  admit* 
tine  no  principles  but  what  flow  immediately  from 
their  definitions,  and  neceffarily  force  thcmfclves  upon 
a  mind  in  any  degree  attentive  to  iu  ideas.  Thus  a 
circh  is  a  figure  formed  by  a  right  line  moving  round 
fome  fixed  point  in  the  fame  plane.  The  fixed  point 
round  which  the  line  is  fuppofed  to  move,  and  where 
one  of  its  extremities  terminates,  is  called  the  centre  of 
the  circle.  The  other  extremity,  which  is  conceived 
to  be  carried  round  until  it  returns  to  the  point  whence 
it  firft  fct  out,  defcribes  a  curve  running  into  itfelf,  and 
termed  the  circumference.  All  right  lines  drawn  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  are  called  radii.  From 
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The  obfervation   kind,  and  is  treated  as  fuch  by  geometrical  writer*. 

Thus,  to  Jrutu  0  right  line  from  otu  paint  to  another,  is 
afiumcd  by  Euclid  as  a  postulate,  becaufe  the  manner 
of  doing  it  is  fo  obvious,  as  to  require  no  previous 
teaching.  But  then  it  is  not  equally  evident,  how  we 
are  to  conftrud  an  equilateral  triangle.  For  this  rea« 
fon  he  advances  it  as  a  dcmonftraUe  propofition,  lays 
down  rules  for  the  exact  performance,  and  at  the  fame 
time  proves,  that  if  thefe  rules  arc,  followed,  the  figure 
will  be  juftly  defcribed.  t  ^ 

IX.  This  leads  us  to  take  notice,  that  as  fclf-cvidcnt  And  c.e- 
truths  are  diftinguifhed  into  different  kinds,  according  monftr.Me 
as  they  are  fpeculative  or  p radical }  fo  is  it  alfo  with  ProP°fiti- 
demonftrable  propofitions.    A  dcmonftrable  fpccula-  ^j»cmj 
tive  propofition  is  by  mathematicians  called  a  theorem.  «d  pro. 
Such  is  the  famous  47th  propofition  of  the  firft  book  bums, 
of  the  elements,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pythago- 
rk  theorem,  from  its  fuppofed  inventor  Pythagoras, 
viz.  "  that  in  every  right-angled  triangle,  the  fquare 
defcribed  upon  the  fide  fubtending  the  right-angle  is 
equal  to  both  the  fquarcs  defcribed  upon  the  fides 
containing  the  right-angle."    On  the  other  hand,  a 
thefe  definitions  compared,  geometricians  derive  this    demonftrable  practical  propafition  is  called  a  problem  ; 
felf-evident  truth ;  that  the  radix  of  the font  chrtle  art  all   as  where  Euclid  leaches  us  to  defcribe  a  fquare  upon  a 
equal  to  one  another.  given  right-line.  ^ 

Piapciici-  VII.  We  now  obferve,  that  in  all  propofitions  we  X.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that,  bciides  thee  r>IUrie* 
cut  divided  cither  affirm  or  deny  fome  property  of  the  idea  that  four  kinds  of  propofitions  already  mentioned,  mathe-  fL  obvious 
mtoffeeu-  conftitutes  the  fubjed  of  our  judgment,  or  we  maintain  maticians  have  alfo  a  fifth,  known  by  the  name  0f  J?cdui*'00* 
that  fomcthing  may  be  done  or  effected.  The  firft  fort  corollaries.  Thefe  are  ufually  fubjoined  to  theorems  or  .TO' 
are  called  fpeculative  propofitions,  as  in  the  example  problems,  and  differ  from  them  only  in  this ;  that  they  ^ 
mentioned  above,  the  radii  of  the  fame  circle  art  all  flow  from  what  is  there  demonftratcd  in  fo  obvious  a 
equal  one  to  another.  The  others  are  called  praelical,  for  manner  a*  to  difcover  their  dependence  upon  the  pro- 
a  reafon  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned  {  thus,  that  a  right  pofition  whence  they  are  deduced,  almotl  as  foon  as 
Hot  may  he  drawn  from  one  point  to  another  is  a  practical  propofed.  Thus  Euclid  having  demonftrated,  "  that 
propofition  ;  inafmuch  as  it  exprclTes  that  fomcthing  in  every  right-lined  triangle  all  the  three  angles  taken 
may  be  done.  together  arc  equal  to  two  right-angles ;"  adds  by  way  of 

Hrrc/ma-  VIII.  From  this  twofold  confiderationof  propofitions  corollary,  "  that  all  the  three  angles  of  any  one  triangle 
t!icm«ic*l  arifes  the  twofold  divifion  of  mathematical  principles  taken  together  are  equal  to  all  the  three  angles  of  any 
principles  into  axioms  and  poftulatcs.  By  an  axiom  they  un-  other  triangle  taken  together :"  which  is  evident  at 
iiibesilh.  derftand  any  felf-evident  fpeculative  truth  ;  as,  That  the  firft  fight ;  becaufe  in  all  cafes  they  are  equal  to  two 
wr.«  wd*Bo-  Kv^t  u greater  than  itt  parts  :  That  things  eaual  to  one  right  ones,  and  things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing 
ft  Jiit!.     and  the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.    But  a  felf-    are  equal  to  one  another. 

evident  practical  propofition  is  what  they  call  a  pofiu-       XI.  The  fcholia  of  mathematicians  are  indifferently  .-'choU» 
'late.    Such  are  thofe  of  Euclid  ;  that  a  finite  right  line    annexed  to  definitions,  propofitions,  or  corollaries  ;  Orve  die 
may  by  continued  direBly  forwards  ;  that  a  circle  may  be    and  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes  as  annotations  upon  a  r,»,l,n*'e*  °*" 
defcribed about  any  centre  with  any  diflance.    And  here  we    claflic  author.    For  in  them  occafion  is  taken  to  explain  f"^*^*"" 
are  to  obferve,  that  as  in  an  axiom  the  agreement    whatever  may  appear  intricate  and  obfeure  in  a  train  of « 
or  difagreemeent  between  the  fubject  and  predicate    reafoning;  to  anfwer  objections;  to  teach  the  applica- 
nt come  under  the  immediate  infpection  of  the    tion  and  ules  of  propofitions ;  to  lay  open  the  original 
mind ;  fo  in  a  poftulate,  not  only  the  poffibility  of   and  hi  (lory  of  the  feveral  difeovcries  made  in  the  fci- 
thc  thing  aflerted  muft  be  evident  at  firft  view,  but    ence  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  acquaint  us  with  all  fuch  par- 
alfo  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  effected.    For   ticulars  as  defcrve  to  be  known,  whether  conJidere J  as 
where  this  manner  is  not  of  itfelf  apparent,  the  pro-    points  of  curiofity  or  profit, 
the  notion  of  the  dcmonftrable 
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uhich  it  conjifli.  equa|;ty>  jt  ^  phb(  ^ hy\„tXy  c^dcring  the  fi-  £vt  red  b, 

IT  often  happens  in  comparing  ideas  together,  that    gures  themfelves,  we  cannot  arrive  at  an  exact  deter-  mean,  of 


ed 
act 


their  agreement  or  difagreemenl  cannot  be  difcern-    mination  ;  becaufe,  by  reafon  of  their  difagrceing  forms,  l'',*'"V'- 


at  firft  view,  especially  if  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  it  is  iropoffiblc  fo  to  put  them  together,  as  tliat  their  fc- 
to  admit  of  an  exact  application  one  to  another,    vera!  parts  fhall  mutually  coincide.    Here  then  it  be- 


JuU  ides 
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comes  necenary  to  look  out  for  fome  third  idea  that  wherever  there  it  thta  ability  of  diftinguifimr?  good, 

will  admit  of  fuch  an  application  a*  tlic  prefent  cafe  re-  from  bad  attions,  and  of  purfuing  the  one  and  avoid- 

quires ;  wherein  if  wc  fneeeed,  all  difficulties  vanifh,  ing  the  other,  there  alfo  a  creature  is  accountable.  Wo 

and  the  relation  wc  are  in  quell  of  may  be  traced  with  have  then  got  a  third  idea,  with  which  occovntnlit- 

cafe.     Thus  right-lined  figures  are  all  reduced  to  nefi  is  inseparably  connected,  via.  rta/tn  and  liherty  ^ 

fquares,  by  mean*  of  which  we  can  lueafure  their  areas,  which  are  here  to  be  contidercd  a*  making  up  one 

and  determine  cxaeMy  their  agreement  or  difagrecment  complex  conception.    Let  u*  now  take  thi*  middle 

63      in  point  of  magnitude.  idea,  and  compare  it  with  the  other  term  in  the  quo. 

'rh»  mar.      II.  But  how  can  any  third  idea  fenre  to  difcover  a  ftion,  via.  man,  and  we  all  know  by  experience  that  it 

peroUrri-  relation  between  two  others?  The  anfwer  is,  By  be-  may  be  affirmed  of  him.    Having  thut  by  meant  of 

ing  compared  feverally  with  thefe  others ;  for  fuch  a  the  intermediate  idea  formed  two  feveral  judgments, 

comparifon  enables  us  to  fee  how  far  the  ideas  with  viz.  that  man  it  p»JJ'Jkd  of  reafor  and  liberty;  and  that 

which  this  third  is  compared  arc  connected  or  disjoin-  rca/in  and  liberty  imply  afcomlabbemft  t  a  third  obvi- 

ed  between  thcmfclves.    In  tlie  example  mentioned  oufly  and  ncccflarily  follows,  viz.  that  man  u  account  a  Ue 

above  of  two  right-lined  figures,  if  we  compare  each  of  for  hii  jBwiu.    Here  then  wc  have  a  complete  ac\ 

them  with  fotnc  fquare  v.hofe  area  is  known,  and  find  of  reafoning,  in  which,  according  to  what  1ms  been 

the  one  exactly  equal  to  it,  and  the  other  lefs  by  a  already  obferved,  there  are  three  di l'.i net  judgment*  I 

fquare  inch,  we  immediately  conclude  that  the  area  of  two  that  may  lie  ftylcd  previous,  inafmuch  as>  they  lead 

the  fird  figure  is  a  fquare  inch  greater  than  that  of  the  to  the  other,  and  arifc  from  comparing  the  middle 

fccond.    1'hia  manner  of  determining  the  relation  be-  idea  with  the  two  ideas  in  the  qucitiou  :  the  third  is  a> 

tween  any  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  ionic  confcquencc  of  theft  previous  ads  and  flows  from 

third  with  which  they  may  be  compared,  i»  that  which  combining  the  extreme  ideas  between  thcmfclves.  If 

wc  call  rt,if<,ning  ;  and  is  indeed  the  chief  inftrument  dow  we  put  this  reafoning  into  words,  it  exhibits  what 

by  which  we  pulh  on  our  difcovcries,  and  enlarge  our  logician*  term  a  fyllogifm  ;  and,  when  propofed  in  due 
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know  ledge.  The  great  art  lies  in  finding  out  fuch 
ttrmcdiale  ideas,  as,  when  compared  with  the  others  in 
the  qucflion,  will  furnifh  evident  and  known  truths ; 
becaufe,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  it  is  only  by  means  erf 
lhcra  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  what  is  hid- 
den and  temote. 

III.  Hence  it  appears,  that  every  ac"t  of  reafoning 
a:  iin-jli.  neceiTarily  include*  three  diftintt  judgments;  two 

tuttuii^l  wherein  the  ideas  whole  relation  we  want  to  difcover 
are  feverally  compared  with  the  middle  idea,  and  a 
third  wherein  they  arc  themfclvcs  connected  or  disjoin- 
ed, according  to  the  refult  of  that  comparifon.  Now, 
as  in  the  fecund  part  of  logic  our  judgments,  when  put 
into  words,  were  called  propofitions,  fo  here  in  the 
third  part  the  expreffions  of  our  reafonings  are  termed 
Jy/iegijmj.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  as  every  a£t  of 
reafoning  implies  three  feveral  judgments,  fo  every  fyl- 
logifm mull  include  three  dillindt  propofitions.  VVhcq 
a  reafoning  is  thus  put  iato  words,  and  appears  in  form 
of  a  fyllogifm,  the  intermediate  idea  nude  ufc  of,  to 
d:lcover  the  agreement  or  difagTccment  we  fearch  for, 
i*  culled  the  insdilir  term  ;  and  the  two  ideas  thcmfclves, 
with  which  this  third  U  compared,  go  by  the  name  of 
the  cxtnmei. 

IV.  But  aa  thefc  things  arc  bed  illuflrated  by  ex- 
let  us,  for  iullance,  fct  ourfclvcs  to  inquire 

whethtr  mat  arc  atcituntablc  fir  fjbtir  aftu.ni.    As  the 
relation  between  the  ideas  of  man  and  am-untuUnr/i 
within  the  immediate  view  of  th 
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our  firft  care  inuil  be  to  find  out  fome  'third 
will  enable  us  the  more  eafily  to  difcover  and  trace  it. 
A  very  fmall  meafure  of  reflc&iou  is  fufficient  to  in- 
form us,  that  no  creature  can  be  accountable  for  his 
action*,  unlef*  we  fuppofe  him  capable  of  diftinguifh- 
ing  the  good  from  the  bad  t  that  is,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
him  poiTciTcd  of  reafon.  Nor  is  this  alone  fufficient. 
For  what  would  it  avail  him  to  know  good  from  bad 
actions,  if  he  hud  no  freedom  of  choice,  nor  could  a- 
void  the  one  and  purfuc  the  other  ?  hence  it  becomes 
JicceiTary  to  take  in  both  confident  inns  in  the  pitfent 
cafe.    It  is  at  the  fame  time  equally  apparent,  that 


form,  runs  thus : 

"  Every  creature  poffefTed  of  reafoi.  and  liberty  is  ac- 
countable for  hid  action*. 

«•  Man  u  a  creature  pofTcfled  of  reafon  and  liberty t 
Therefore  man  is  accountable  for  his  actions."  . 

V.  In  this  fyllogifm  wc  may  obferve,  that  there  ai»  Preoiiiea, 
three  feveral  propofitions  exprefiing  the  three  judge- euncJciion, 
ments  implied  io  the  act  of  reafoning ;  and  fo  diipofed,  "f""*! 
U  to  reprefent  dittinctty  what  paifes  within  the  mind  io  {JJj^6 
tracing  the  more  diflant  relation*  of  its  ideas.  The  two 

firft  propofitions  anfwer  the  two  previous  judgment* 
in  reafoning,  and  are  called  the  premifet,  becaute  they 
are  placed  before  the  other.  The  third  is  termed  the 
eontltt/ion,  as  being  gained  in  confcquencc  of  what  was 
afferted  in  the  prcmifc*.  Wc  are  alfo  to  remember, 
thav  the  term*  exprefiing  the  two  idea*  whofe  rela- 
tions we  enquire  after,  as  here  man  and  attountobbf 
ntfi,  are  in  general  called  the  extranet and  that  the 
intermediate  idea,  by  mean*  of  which  the  relation  is 
traced,  viz.  a  creature  foffefed  of  rtafon  and  liberty, 
takes  the>  name  of  the  middle  term.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  by  the  premifet  of  a  fyllogifm  we  are  always  to 
underHand  the  two  propofitions  where  the  middle  term 
is  feverally  compared  with  the  extremes  ;  for  thefe  con- 
flitute  the  previous  judgments,  whence  the  truth  wt> 
are  in  queil  of  is  by  reafoning  deduced.  The  conch- 
Jion  is  that  other  proportion,  in  which  the  extant* 
thcmfclves  are  joined  or  feparated  agreeably  to  what 
appears  upon  the  above  comparifon.  ^ 

VI.  The  concJufion  is  made  up  of  the  extreme  term*  Majw.uiA 
of  the  fyllogifm  :  and  the  extreme,  which  ferves  as  the  minor 
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predicate  of  the  conclufion,  goes  by  the  name  of  the,'erttl 
major  term  :  the  other  extreme,  which  makes  the  fub-{.^ 


nor  frupo- 
tlie  minor  term.  (J  |.jh. 


jert  in  the  fame  propofition,  is  called 
From  this  diftindion  of  the  cxtrerars  arifes  alfo  a  di- 
ftinclioD  between  the  premifes,  where  thefe  extremes 
are  feverally  compared  with  the  middle  term.  That 
proportion  which  compare*  the  greater  extreme,  or 
the  predicate  of  the  conclufion,  with  tlie  middle  term, 
is  called  the  major  propofttitn ;  the  other,  wherein  the 
i  compared  with  the  fubjec* 
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cflndofion  or  Idler  extreme,  is  called  the  minor  propo- 
Jukm.  All  this  is  obvious  from  the  fyllogifm  already 
given,  where  the  conclufion  is,  Man  it  ouounuUe  for 
hit  oSiomt.  For  here  the  predicate  accountable  for  bis 
o&om,  being  connected  with  the  middle  term  in  the 
firft.  of  the  two  premifes,  every  creature  peffejftd rea- 
ftn  and  libtrtj  is  aLCsuntaJ'le  for  bis  actions,  gives  what 
we  call  the  mayor  proportion.  In  the  (econd  of  the 
premifes,  man  is  a  treasure  poflejfed  of  reafm  and  liberty, 
we  fad  the  lefler  extreme,  or  fubjett  of  the  conclu- 
sion, via.  man,  connected  with  the  fame  middle  term, 
whence  it  is  known  to  be  the  minor  propofi.tun.  When 
a  fyllogifm  it  propofed  in  due  form,  the  major  propo- 
rtion is  always  placed  firft,  the  minor  next,  and  the 
conclufion  laft. 

rnsC-nr'e  VII.  Their  thing*  premifed,  we  may  in  the  gene- 
\e\<Att  •  nil  define  reafoning  to  be  an  act  or  openttion  of  the 
fo«iD((t!ie  mind,  deducing  fomc  unknown  propofition  from  other 

{b1«  bt'ia-  Pre*'ou*  onc*  l^at  *re  •vidcnt  »nd  known.  Thcfe 
Uiiivt  previous  propofitions,  in  a  firnple  act  of  reafontng,  are 
only  two  in  number  ;  and  it  is  always  required  that 
they  be  of  therofelve*  apparent  to  the  undcrftanding, 
L&fomuch  that  we  aficnt  to  and  perceive  the  truth  of 
them  as  foon  as  propofed.  In  the  fyllogifm  given 
above,  the  premifes  are  fuppofed  to  be  felf-evidrnt 
truths ;  otheru  ife  the  coneluijon  could  not  be  inferred 
by  a  finglc  act  of  reafoning.  If,  for  inftance,  in  the 
major,  every  creature  pcffsffel  of  reajen  and  liberty  it  ac- 
countable for  hit  qB'totu,  the  connexion  between  the 
fubjelt  and  predicate  could  not  be  perceived  by  a  bare 
attention  to  the  ideas  diemfclvea ;  it  is  evident  that 
this  propofition  would  no  Irfs  require  a  proof  than  the 
conclufion  deduced  from  it.  In  this  cafe  a  new  middle 
term  muA  be  fought  for,  to  trace  the  connection  here 
fuppofed ;  and  liiis  of  cotirfe  ftirnifhcs  anotlicr  fyllo- 
gifm, by  which  having  cftabbftitd  the  propofition  in 
quellion,  we  are  tltcn,  and  not  before,  at  liberty  to 
ufe  it  in  any  fuccceding  train  of  reafontng.  And 
fhould  it  fo  happen,  that  m  this  fecond  efTay  there  waa 
tk.aU  fomc  previous  propofition  whofc  truth  did  not  ap- 
pear at  firft  fight,  we  mult  then  have  rccourfe  to  a 
third  fyllogifm,  in  order  to  lay  open  tliat  truth  to  the 
mind :  becaufc  fo  long  as  the  picmifi*  remain  uncer- 
tain, the  conclufion  built  upon  diem  mud  be  fo  too. 
When,  by  conducting  our  thought*  in  thin  manner, 
we  at  laft  arrive  at  fomc  fyllogifm  where  :hc  previ- 
ous propofitions  are  intuitive  truths;  the  mind  then 
reils  in  full  lVcurity,  asperccwinj;  that  the  feveral  con- 
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*<         VIII.  We  fie,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  infer  a 
■■"theTi '^i- conclufiou  by  a  hn^lc  act  of  rciJoniuv',  the  premifes 
efttttrci'e  muft  be  intuit i. c  prcpolitiuni.    Where  they  arc  not, 
Wir,on^»  previous  f;i?ogifms  are  required  ;  in  which  cafe  rea* 
wsaieru-  fo^g  become*  a  complicated  act,  trikinjr  in  a  variety 
l.tT/L  ' '  of  fucceffive  hep*.    This  frequently  happens  in  tra- 
cing the  ntore  iftmote  relation  uf  our  ideas;  where, 
many  middle  terms  Wing  called  in,  the  conclufion  can- 
not be  made  out  but  in  conlequcucc  of  a  levies  of  fyl- 
logifm* following  one  another  ii  train.    But  although 
in  this  concatenation  of  propofition*,  thofc  tliat  form 
die  premifes  of  the  bit  fyllcgifm  are  often  confide- 
rably  removed  from  felf-evidence  ;  yet  if  we  trace  the 
reafoning  backward*,  we  ihall  fiad  them  the  conditions 
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of  previous  fyllogifm*,  wbofe  premifes  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  intuition  in  proportion  as  we  advance, 
and  arc  found  at  laft  to  terminate  in  it.  And  if,  af- 
ter having  thus  unravelled  a  demonftration,  we  take  it 
die  contrary  way  ;  and  obferve  how  the  mind,  fetting 
out  with  intuitive  perceptions,  couples  them  together 
to  forui  a  conclufion  ;  how,  by  introducing  this  cot> 
cluiion  into  another  fyllogifm,  it  ftill  advances  one 
ftep  farther  t  and  fo  proceeds,  making  every  new  dif- 
covery  fubfervient  to  its  future  progrefs  ;  wc  maB 
then  perceive  clearly,  that  reafoning,  in  the  highett 
fenfc  of  that  faculty,  is  no  more  than  an  orderly  com- 
bination of  thofc  fimplc  a&s  which  wc  have  already  fo 
fully  explained.  Cj 

IX.  Tim*  we  fee,  that  reafoning,  beginning  with  Rf<nu>«* 
firft.  principles,  rifes  gradually  from  one  judgement  to  J^iJjj]^  ;a 
another,  and  connects  them  in  fuch  manner,  that  every  every  flcp 
ftagc  of  the  progrcflion  brings  intuitive  certainty  along  of  the  pro- 
with  it.    And  now  at  length  we  may  clearly  under-  g'efEt-ti. 
ftand  the  definition  given  above  of  this  diilingui  filing 
faculty  of  the  human  mind.    Rcafon,  wc  have  faid,  is 
the  ability  of  dedudng  unknown  truths  from  principles 
or  propofitions  that  are  already  known,     litis  evi- 
dently appears  by  the  foregoing  account,  where  we 
fee  that  no  propofition  is  admitted  into  a  tyllogifm,  to 
ferve  as  onc  of  the  previous  judgments  on  which  the 
conclufion  refts,  unlcfs  it  is  itfelf  a  known  and  efta- 
blifticd  truth,  whofe  connection  with  fielf-evidcnt  prin- 
ciples has  been  already  traced. 

Cn  A  e .  II.  Of  the  feveral  kinds  §f  Reafoning ;  and 
firfl,  of  that  by  tuhich  -we  determine  tlte  Genera 
and  Species  of  Things. 


I.  All  the  aims  of  human  rcafon  may  in  the  general 
be  reduced  to  thcfe  two:  i.  To  rank  things  uuderi 
thofc  univcrfal  jdcas  to  which  they  truly  belong  ;  and, 
2.  To  afcribc  to  them  their  feveral  attributes  and  pro* 
pcrtics  in  confequence  of  diat  distribution.  gg 

II.  One  great  aim  of  human  rcafon  is  to  determine  The  firft 
the  genera  and  fpecics  of  things.    We  have  feen  in  *j°d 

the  Firft  Part  of  this  treatife,  how  the  mind  proceeds  en  j 

in  framing  general  ideas  f.  Wc  have  alfo  fecn  in  the  S^lriei  of 
Second  l'art,  how  by  meaus  of  thefe  general  ideas  we  thin;-., 
come  by  tiniverfal  propofitions.  Now  as  in  thcfe  uiti-t  s"  p<Mt- 
verfal  propofitions  we  affirm  fome  j>ropcrty  of  a  ge- 
nm  or  lpccies,  it  is  plain  that  wc  cannot  apply  this 
property  to  particular  objects  till  we  have  firft  deter- 
mined  whether  they  arc  comprehended  under  that  ge- 
neral idea  of  which  the  property  is  affirmed.  Thua 
there  are  certain  properties  bclnnging  to  all  even  num- 
bers, which  nevcrthelefs  cannot  be  applied  to  any  par- 
ticular number,  until  wc  have  firll  dilcovcred  it  to  be 
of  the  fpecies  expreflcd  by  that  natural  name.  Hence 
reafoning  begins  with  referring  things  to  their  feve- 
ral divilions  and  claffrs  in  the  feale  oi  our  ideas  ;  and 
as  thcfe  divilions  are  all  dillinguiflied  by  particular 
names,  wc  hereby  learn  to  apply  the  terms  ex  pre  (Ting 
general  conceptions  to  fuch  particular  objects  as  come 
undtr  our  immediate  observation. 

III.  Now,  in  order  to  arrive nt  thefe  conclufion*,. by  xht  U< y 
\»  hich  the  feveral  objects  of  pi  rccption  are  brought  un-  by  wru Ji 
dcr  general  names,  two  things  are  manifcflly  necef- ^'^'^ 
fary.    Firft,  that  we  take  a  view  of  the  idea  itfelf       0f  (ij,^ 
denoted  by  that  general  name,  and  carefully  attend  to  fott> 

the 
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the  diltinguilhing  marks  which  ferve  to  characterize 
it.  Secondly,  that  we  compare  thii  idea  with  the 
objed  under  confideration,  observing  diligently  where- 
in they  agree  or  differ.  If  the  idea  is  found  to  corre- 
fpond  with  the  particular  objed,  we  then  without  he- 
fitation  apply  the  general  name  j  but  if  no  fuch  corre- 
fpondence  intervenes,  the  conciufion  muft  nccefTarily 
take  a  contrary  turn.  Let  us,  for  in  fiance,  take  the 
number  eight,  and  conGder  by  what  Steps  we  are  led 
to  pronounce  it  an  even  number.  Firft  then,  we  call 
to  mind  the  idea  fignificd  by  the  expreffion  an  rvrn 
number,  viz.  that  it  it  a  number  divisible  into  two  equal 
parts.  We  then  compare  this  idea  with  the  number 
tight,  and,  finding  them  manifestly  to  agree,  fee  at 
once  the  necelfity  of  admitting  the  conciufion.  '1'hefe 
(  Several  judgments  therefore  transferred  into  language, 

and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm,  appear  thus: 
•  *'  Every  number  that  may  be  divided  into  two 
"  equal  parts  is  an  nwi  number  : 

•*  The  number  eight  may  be  divided  into  two  equal 
"  part*  ; 

"  Therefore  the  number  right  is  an  even  number." 
IV.  Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  where  the  ge- 
neral idea,  to  which  particular  objects  are  referred,  is 
very  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  frequently  in  view  ; 
this  reference,  and  the  application  of  the  general 
name,  feem  to  be  made  without  any  apparatus  of  rca- 
foning. When  we  fee  a  horfc  in  the  fields,  or  a  dog 
in  the  flreet,  we  readily  apply  the  name  of  the  fpc- 
cies  ;  habit,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  ge- 
neral idea,  fuggctting  it  inStantancoufly  to  the  mind. 
We  are  not  however  to  imagine  on  this  account  that 
the  understanding  departs  from  the  ufual  rules  of  juit 
thinking.  A  frequent  repetition  of  aft?  begets  a  lia- 
,  bit  ;  and  habits  are  attended  with  a  certain  prompt- 

nefs  of  execution,  that  prevents  our  obferving  the  fe- 
veral  Heps  and  gradations  by  which  any  courfc  of  ac- 
tion is  accomplished.  But  in  other  instances,  where 
tve  judge  not  by  precontracted  habits,  as  when  the 
general  idea  is  very  complex,  or  lefs  familiar  to  the 
mind,  we  always  proceed  according  to  the  form  of 
rcafoning  cftabliShed  above.  A  goldfmith,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  in  doubt  as  to  any  piece  of  metal,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  the  fpecies  called  goU,  firft  examines  its 
properties,  and  then  comparing  them  with  the  gene- 
ral idea  fignined  by  that  name,  if  he  finds  a  perfect 
correfpondencc,  no  longer  hefitates  under  what  clafs 
of  metals  to  rank  it. 
«  V.  Nor  let  it  be  imaginrd  that  our  refearches  here, 
The  grew  oceanic  in  appearance  bounded  to  the  iinpuling  of  ge- 
neral names  upon  particular  objects,  arc  therefore  tri- 
vial and  of  little  confequence.  Some  of  the  mail  con- 
siderable debates  among  mankind,  and  fuch  too  as 
nearly  regard  their  lives,  interelt,  and  happinefs,  turn 
wholly  upon  this  article.  Is  it  not  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  our  fevcrol  courts  of  judicature  to  determine 
in  particular  initances,  what  is  taw,  juftice,  and  equity  ? 
Of  what  importance  is  it  in  many  cafes  to  decide  a- 
right  whether  an  action  (hall  be  termed  murder  or 
manjhmgbter  ?  We  fee  then  that  no  lefs  than  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  men  depend  often  upon  thefe  decifions. 
The  reafon  is  plain.  Adions,  when  once  referred  to 
a  general  idea,  draw  after  them  all  that  may  be  af- 
firmed of  that  idea  ;  infomuch  that  the  determining 
the  fpecies  of  adions  is  all  one  with  determining  what 
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proportion  of  praife  or  difpraife,  commendation  or 
blame,  ife.  ought  to  follow  them.  For  as  it  is  allow- 
ed that  murder  deServes  death  ;  by  bringing  any  par- 
ticular adion  under  the  head  of  murder,  wc  of  courfe 
decide  the  punifhment  due  to  it. 

VI.  But  the  great  importance  of  this  branch  of  rea-  A||.  V 
foning,  and  the  neceffity  of  care  and  circumfpcclion  4&  0h(tr- 
in  referring  particular  objedt  to  general  ideas,  is  ftill  vmnce  of  it 
farther  evident  from  the  pradice  of  the  mathemati-Prac"t'fcJ  b» 
cians.    Every  one  who  has  read  Euclid  knows,  that mal 
he  frequently  requires  us  to  draw  lines  through  certain 
points,  and  according  to  fuch  and  fuch  diredions. 
The  figures  thence  resulting  arc  often  fquares,  paral- 
lelograms or  redanglci.    Yet  Euclid  never  fuppofes 
this  from  their  bare  appearance,  but  always  demon- 
strates it  upon  the  ftrideft  principles  of  geometry. 
Nor  is  the  method  he  takes  in  any  thing  different  from 
that  defcribed  above.    Thus,  for  inllancc,  having  de- 
fined a  fquare  to  be  a  figure  bounded  by  four  equal 
lides  joined  together  at  right  angles  ;  when  fuch  a  fi- 
gure arii'es  in  any  contraction  previous  to  the  demon- 
stration of  a  proposition,  yet  he  neve:  calls  it  by  that 
name  untU  he  has  Shown  that  its  Sides  arc  equal,  and 
all  its  angles  right  ones.    Now  this  is  apparently  the 
fame  form  of  rcafoning  we  have  before  exhibited  in 
proviag  eight  to  be  an  even  number. 

VII.  Having  thus  explained  the  rules  by  which  wc p;Mi7*n<j 
are  to  condud  ourfelves  in  ranking  particular  objeds  ,oVaris!  le 
under  general  ideas,  and  Shown  their  conformity  to  ide»»,  with 
the  pradice  and  manner  of  the  mathematicians ;  it  rc-1,^ 
mains  only  to  obServe,  that  the  true  way  of  "nder-J^J""^. 
ing  this  part  of  knowledge  both  eafy  and  certain,  r»,,'tr»this 
by  habituating  ourfelves  to  clear  and  determinate  ideas,  part  of 
and  keeping  them  tteadily  annexed  to  their  refpedive  [)'"hw^r^c 
names.    For  in  all  our  aim  is  to  apply  general  words  ^  cc^,,, 
aright,  if  thefe  words  Stand  for  invariable  ideas  that 

are  perfectly  known  to  the  mind,  and  can  be  readily 
distinguished  upon  occasion,  there  will  be  little  danger 
of  mistake  or  error  in  our  reafonings.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that,  by  examining  any  object,  and  carrying  our  at- 
tention fucccSfively  from  one  part  to  another,  we  have 
acquainted  ourfelves  with  the  fevcral  particulars  ob- 
fervablc  in  it.  If  among  thefe  we  find  Such  as  consti- 
tute fome  general  idea,  framed  and  fettled  before- 
hand by  the  understanding,  and  diltinguilhed  by  a  par- 
ticular name,  the  refemblance  thus  known  and  percei- 
ved nccefTarily  determines  the  fpecies  of  the  objed, 
and  thereby  give?  it  a  ri^ht  to  the  name  by  which 
that  fpecies  is  called.  Thus  four  equal  fides,  joined 
together  sit  right  angles,  make  up  the  notion  of  a 
feputre.  As  this  is  a  fixed  and  invariable  idea,  with- 
out which  the  general  name  cannot  be  applied;  wc  ne- 
ver call  any  particular  figure  a  fquare  until  it  appears 
to  have  thefe  feveral  conditions  ;  and  contrarily, 
wherever  a  figure  is  found  with  thefe  conditions,  it 
nccefTarily  takes  the  name  of  a  fquare.  The  fame 
will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  our  other  reafonings  of  this 
kind,  where  nothing  can  create  any  difficulty  but  the 
want  of  fettled  ideas.  If,  for  instance,  we  have  not 
determined  within  ourfelves  the  precife  notion  deno- 
ted by  the  word  mtmjlaughtcr,  it  will  be  impolfible  for 
us  to  decide  whether  any  particular  adion  ought  to 
bear  that  name :  becaufe,  however  nicely  wc  examine 
the  adion  itfelf,  yet,  being  Strangers  to  the  general 
idea  with  which  it  is  to  be  compared,  we  are  utterly 

unable 
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unable  to  judge  of  their  agreement  or  difagreement. 
Bot  if  we  take  care  to  remove  thin  obftacle,  and  di- 
ftindly  trace  the  two  ideas  under  confederation,  all 
difficulties  vanifh,  and  the  refolution  becomes  botheafy 
and  certain. 

VI II.  Thus  wc  fee  of  what  importance  it  is  towards 
the  improvement  and  certainty  of  huoian  knowledge, 
that  we  accullom  ourfclvcs  to  clear  and  determinate 
idea*,  and  a  ftcady  application  of  w»rd&. 

Chap.  III.  Of  Re.\foning,as  it  regards  the  Powers 
and  Properties  of  Things,  and  the  Relations  1/ 
cur  general  Ideas. 

The  jiAioc-  !•  We  now  come  to  the  fecond  great  end  which 
two  of  to- men  have  in  view  in  their  rcafotiings  \  namely,  the 
fiwe.i'Rth'fcoveriug  and  afcribing  to  things  their  fcvcral  attri- 
u^butcs  and  properties.  And  litre  it  will  be  neceffary 
»*cdb-  to  diltinguifh  between  rcafoning,  as  it  regards  the 
ttmvm-  fciences,  and  as  it  concerns  common  life.  In  the  fci- 
BooKfe.  cnccs,  our  reafon  is  employed  chiefly  about  univerfal 
truths,  it  being  by  them  alone  that  the  bound]  of  hu- 
man knowledge  are  enlarged.  Hence  the  divilion  of 
things  into  various  claffes.  called  otherwife  genera  and 
fpecits.  For  thefe  univerfal  ideaH  being  fct  up  as  the 
reprefentatives  of  many  particular  tilings,  whatever 
is  affirmed  of  them  may  be  alfo  affirmed  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals to  which  they  belong.  Murder,  for  indancc, 
it  a  general  idea,  reprefcuting  a  certain  fpecics  of  hu- 
man actions.  Keafou  tells  us  that  the  pumihment  due 
to  it  is  death.  Hence  evc/y  particular  action,  coming 
Uudcr  the  notion  of  murder,  has  the  punilhmetit  of 
death  allotted  to  rt.  Here  then  we  apply  the  general 
truth  to  fume  obvious  inilanco  ;  and  this  is  what  pro- 
perly conilitutcs  the  rcafoning  of  common  life.  For 
men,  in  their  ordinary  tranlartion*  and  intcreourfe 
•oe  with  another,  have,  for  the  mod  part,  to  do  on- 
ly with  particular  object*.  Our  friends  and  relations, 
their  characters  awl  behaviour,  the  conditntion  of  the 
fevcral  bodies  that  lurround  us,  and  the  ufc*  to  which 
they  may  be  applied,  are  what  chiefly  engage  i  or  at- 
tention. In  all  thefe,  we  reafon  about  particular 
thing*  ;  and  the  whole  rclult  of  our  reitfi.iiiiii,"  is,  the 
applying  the  general  tiuth?  of  the  fcieiiees  in  ti  e  or- 
dinary tran;actior.»  of  human  life.  When  we  tee  a 
viper,  we  avoid  it.  Wherever  we  have  oi .  i  n 
for  the  forcible  ;tfttori  of  witer  to  tr.ovr  a  bod\  :iuit 
makes  conliderr.bie  refdtanrc,  we  take  care  to  co'i. 
vey  it  in  fuch  a  mar.ner  that  it  lhall  i.til  upon  the  ob- 
ject with  impctuoii!'-.  Now  all  thin  huppent  ;n  con- 
fequencc  of  our  familiar  and  ready  application  of  thefe 
two  general  truths.  The  lite  of  a  viper  it  mortal.  Wa- 
ter,  jailing  ufon  a  ledy  with  hnpetuefity,  ailt  Tvrv  forcibly 
tvtoardt  fettinv  it  in  mot  tun.     in  like  m 
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uianr.er,  if  wc  fct 
character,  in  order 
ditpraife  that  bc- 
o  afcertain  exactly 
The  reafon  is  ob- 
vious. A  juit  determination,  in  ail  cafes  of  this  kind,, 
depends  entirely  upon  an  application  of  thefe  general 
■laxims  of  morality  :  Virtuous  aQions  defcwi  praije ; 
vitiaus  alliatu  deferxe  tietme. 

II.  Hence  it  appears  that  rcafoning,  as  it  regards 
eommon  life,  is  no  more  than  the  afcribing  the  g<:- 
•ttal  properties  of  things  to  thofc  ft  vera!  ohji  cts  with 


ing  as  they  are  found  to  be  of  that  particular  divifion  J™"  *«P* 
or  clafs  to  which  the  properties  belong.    The  fteps  ^;  *rx,  i  ed 
tlien  by  which  we  proceed  arc  manifeflly  ihefc.  Firrt,  n-  -he  m- 
we  refer  the  objcift  under  confideration  to  fome  tfene- °f 
ral  id 'a  or  clafu  of  tiiiugi.    We  then  recollect  the  l'c-jT""'1'0 
vera!  attribute"!  of  that  gcncnil  idea.    And,  latl'v,  a1-  ' 
fcribe  all  thofc  attributes  to  tlie  prefeut  object.  Thus, 
in  confidering  the  character  «»f  Scmpmaitu,  if  we  find  - 
it  to  be  of  the  kind  called  virtuour,  when  we  at  the 
fame  time  rrfleft  that  a  virtuous  character  is  defer- 
ving  of  cllccm,  it  naturally  and  obvioufly  follows  that 
•Sempronius  is  fo  too.    Thefe  thoughts  put  into  a  fyi. 
i'jfifm,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  form  of  rcjfoni.ig  In  :e 
rt  quired,  run  thus  . 

"  Lvery  virtuous  man  is  worthy  of  tflcem. 

"  S<:mf>rt,niui  is  a  virtuous  nun  : 

"  Therefore  Stvproniuj  is  worthy  <•(  edecrh.'" 

III.  By  tlus/r//o7//m  it  appears,  that  r>  f.-re  we -af- n„. 

firm  any  thing  of  a  particular  object,  that  object  mud  •lecti.n  *nS 
be  referred  to  form  general  idea.    Sempronius  h  pro- <• siwnJcnoe 
■jounced  worthv  of  cftecm  onlv  in  confequence  of  hi*0*  '^f  }vto 
hcutg  a  virtuous  man,  or  coming  under  toat  general  .coS  sa- 
nction.    I  lenee  »c  fee  the  neceffiiry  connection  of  n  ma;  ore 
the  various  parts  of  rcafvr.ing,  and  the  dependence  "P1"  >ao~ 
they  have  one  upon  another.    The  determining  thcter' 
genera  and  fpecits  of  things  is,  as  we  have  faid,  one 
cNercife  of  human  rcafon  ;  and  here  wc  find  that  this 
exercife  is  the  firft  in  order,  and  previous  to  the  o- 
thcr,  which  confifts  in  afcribing  to  them  their  powers, 
properties,  and  relations.    But  when  we  have  taken 
this  previous  Aep,  and  brought  particular  ohjccU  un- 
der general  nnmes  ;  as  the  properties  we  afcribe  Xv 
them  are  no  other  than  thofc  of  the  general  idea,  it  is 
pliin  that,  in  order  to  a  fucccfsfii!  progrefsin  this  part 
of  knowledge,  we  mud  thoroughly  acquaint  ourfclvcs 
with  the  frvcral  relations  and  attributes  of  tin  fe  our 
general  ideis.    When  this  is  done,  the  other  part  will 
be  eafy,  and  it  quirt  s  fc.ircc  any  labour  or  thought,, 
as  being  no  more  than  an  application  of  the  general 
form  of  rcafoning  iijirifcntcd  in  the  foregoing  fv!I,,. 
g'fivi.     Now,  .is  wv  havt  already  fufficieiitiy  iliown 
iu.vv  wc  arc  t<r  pn<cctd    in  determining  the  gener* 
ami  fj>ecits  of  things,  which,  as  wc  h.»vc  fiid,  is  tlie 
previcor-  ttep  to  this  fcco  .d  branch  «if  Iniman  k<H>w- 
h  Igf  ;  all  tl'.i:  ^  fiiithcr  u^utiiijj  t'>w.tids  a  du--  ex. 
p'.:. :i:i' 1-1  of  it  is,  to  offer  forte  k»in:i;lerafio'is  .m  to 
the  :•,  1      1  oi  inve'(igut'ir;  the  ^tuir:i!  iila'ioim  of 
yi:r  :ti'a<.  is  the  higheft  exercife  of  the  powers 

of  the  underline  ding,  and  that  by  mean*  whertof  we 
arrive  at  the  difeoviryof  univerfal  truths;  infomuch 
tlmt  our  deduct i.iM*  i.)  this  way  coiiilitutt  that  particu- 
lar fpecie*  of  rcafoning  which  wc  have  before  faid  re- 
gard-, principally  the  f<.icnr<v.  .g 

IV.  But  tint  we  may  conduct  our  thoughts  with  Twinhinffs 
fc:ne  order  and  method,  wt  lhall  bc^in  with  obfer- r -^tueed  to 
ving,  thnt  tlie  relations  of  our  general  ideas  are  of  'wOp)jJ,jCr*a. 
kinds:  either  fuch  as  immediately  difcover  themfelves.fooer. 
upon  comparing  the  ideas  one  with  another  ;  or  fuch 

as,  being  more  remote  and  diflaht,  require  art  and 
contrivance  to  bring  th»m  ii.to  view.  The  relations 
of  the  firll  kiud  furnilh  t,s  with  intuitive  and  fclf-rvi- 
d«nt  truths  :  thofe  of  the  ftconci  are  traced  by  rcafon- 
ing, and  a  due  application  oi'  intermediate  idea?.  It 
if  ui  '.his  hut  kind  that  wc  a;e  to  f^eak  here,  having 

l  di:"- 
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difpatched  what  was  necelTarr  with  regard  to  the  o- 
therin  the  Second  l'jirt.  As,  therefore,  in  tracing  the 
more  diftant  relations  of  things,  we  muft  always  hare 
recourfe  to  intervening  ideas,  and  arc  more  or  left 
fuccefifnl  in  our  refearches  according  to  our  acquain- 
tance with  thefe  ideas  and  ability  of  applying  them  ; 
it  is  evident  that,  to  make  a  good  rcafoncr,  two 
thing*  are  principally  required.  Firfl,  An  extenhvc 
knowledge  of  thofe  intermediate  ideas,  by  means  of 
which  things  may  be  compared  one  with  another. 
Secondly,  The  rtcill  and  talent  of  applying  them  happily 
in  all  particular  in  dances  that  come  under  confidcro- 
79  tion. 

FSrir,  an         V.  In  order  to  our  fuccefsful  progrefs  in  rrnfouing, 
Vnowiede*  tve  mu"  nave  an  ^twfive  knowledge  of  thofe  inter- 
«ri:irrrmc  mediate  ideas  by  means  of  which  things  may  be  com- 
diaietdea*.  pared  one  with  another.    For  as  it  is  nut  every  idea 
that  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  our  inquiries,  but  fuch 
only  as  arc  peculiarly  rel.ited  to  the  object*  about 
which  we  reafon,  fo  as,  by  a  coinp;irifo:i  with  them, 
to  furnifh  evident  and  known  truths ;  nothing  is  more 
apparent  than  that  the  greater  variety  of  conceptions 
we  can  call  into  view,  the  more  likely  we  arc  to  find 
fomc  among  them  that  will  help  us  to  the  truths  here 
required.    And,  indeed,  it  is  found  to  hold  in  experi- 
etice,  that  in  proportion  a*  we  enlarge  our  views  of 
things,  and  grow  acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent objects,  the  reafoning  faculty  gathers  lliength  : 
for,  by  extending  our  fphere  of  knowledge,  the  mind 
acquires  a  certain  force  and  penetration,  as  being  ac- 
cuftomcd  to  examine  the  feveral  appearances  of  in 
ideas,  and  obfeeve  what  light  they  call  one  upou  ano. 
j0  ther. 

Toexctlin  VI.  This  is  the  renfon  why,  in  order  to  excel  re- 
Mr  one  markably  in  any  one  branch  of  learning,  it  is  necefla- 
bruiehof         ^    jt      gt         a  jjcncral  acquaintance  with  the 

learning,  ,      .    ,      r  ,br  .  n„.  .      -  .  . 

wc  mull  he  whole  circle  ot  arts  ana  lacnces.  the  truth  or  it  is, 
in  general  all  the  various  divifions  of  human  knowledge  nre  very 
acquainted  nearly  related  among  themfelves,  and,  in  tun  time- 
whofe'cJr-  n,bfc  infts,ncc4«  fcrvc  to  iHuftrate  and  fa  off  each  o- 
cl«  of  arts"  tner-  ^nd  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  by  an 
andfeico-  obfttnate  application  to  one  branch  of  ftudy,  a  man 
***•  may  make  confiderable  progrefs,  and  acquire  fome 

degree  of  eminence  in  it  ;  yet  hi*  views  will  be  al- 
ways narrow  and  contracted,  and  he  will  want  that 
mailt  j!y  difceroment  which  not  onlv  enables  us  to  pur- 
fuc  our  difcoverics  with  eafe,  but  a!f«,  in  laying  them 
open  to  other*:,  to  fprend  a  certain  bright  nefs  around 
them.     Kut  when  oui  reafoning  regards  a  particular 
fcience,  it  is  farther  necrffary  that  we  more  nearly 
acquaint  ourfelves  with  whatever  relates  to  that  fci- 
ence.   A  general  knowledge  is  a  good  preparation, 
and  enables  us  to  proceed  with  eafe  and  expedition 
in  whatever  brunch  of  learning  we  apply  to.  But 
then,  in  the  minute  aud  intricate  qucdions  of  any 
fcience,  we  are  by  no  means  qualified  to  reafon  with 
advantage  until  we  have  perfectly  maftered  the  fci- 
tt      ence      which  they  belong. 
Second]?,       VII.  We  romc  now  in  the  fecond  thing  requi- 
the  tell  of  rttj^  jn  orjer  to  q  fticci  fsful  progrefs  in  reafoning  ; 
trrnvediate  namely,  the  (kill  and  talent  of  applying  intermedi- 
rdca*  bap-  ate  ideas  happily  in  all  particular  inrtances  that  come 
piirinrar-  under  confidcration.    And  here,  rule*  and  psecepts 
lj^.",n"  are  of  little  fervice.    Ufe  and  experience  are  the  bell 
inflruaors.     Fgr,  whatever  logicians  may  boaft  of 
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be  ng  able  to  form  perfect  renfoncrs  l>v  book  and  rub. 
We  find  by  experience,  that  the  lludy  of  t>  cir  pre- 
cepts docs  not  always  add  any  gre.it  degree  of  ilrength. 
to  the  underllaiiditig.  In  fliort,  it  is  the  hibit  id^ne 
of  reafoning  that  makes  a  mifonrr.  And  therefore 
the  true  way  to  acquire  this  talent  is,  by  being  much 
convcrfant  in  thole  fcience*  where  the  art  of  reafon. 
ing  is  allowed  to  reign  in  the  gtrateli  perfection. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  ancients,  who  fo  well  under, 
flood  the  manner  of  forming  the  mind,  nlways  began 
with  m/itlfmalifi,  as  the  founds  tiuti  of  their  phihf- 
fopliical  (Indies.  Here  the  utubrtlanding  is  by  de- 
grees habituated  to  truth,  contracts  iufenlibly  a  cer- 
tain foiidticfs  for  it,  and  barm  never  to  yield  its  af-  -  • 
fent  to  a:iy  proportion  but  where  the  evidence  i* 
fufficieut  to  produce  full  conviction..  For  this  reafon 
lui  called  mathematical  demonflations  die  tn- 
iharlta  or  purgttive-*  of  the  foul,  as  being  the  pro- 
per  mea'ii  to  ctcsnfe  it  from  error,  and  reftorc  that 
natural  exereife  of  it,  faculties  in  which  jufl  thinking 
coitfi'ls.  %% 

VIII.  If  therefore  we  would  form  our  minds  to  aThiuuc'y 
Ifabit  of  rvnloiiin.j  ebfely  and  in  train,  we  cannot m»' Re- 
take any  mure  certain  method  than  the  excrcifing  our- 

fclvcs  in  tnathcnutical  demon:! ration:-,  to  as  to  contract  o«Ij,t  grf,t 
a  kind  of  familiarity  with  them.    Not  that  we  look  anil  m  this 
upon  it  as  luccA'ai)  that  all  men  ihonld  bo  deep  ma-'e'i1,-a- 
thematicians  ;  but  that,  liaving  got  the  way  of  reafon- 
ing which  that  itudy  necelliirily  brings  the  mind  to, 
they  may  be  able  to  transfer  it  t<vother  parts  of  know- 
ledge, as  ther  (hat!  have  occalion.  » 

I X.  But  although  the-  ftuily  of  mathematics  be  of  all  a.  >lm  af 
others  the  moil  uufui  to  form  the  mind  and  gne  it  fuch  mi- 
an  early  reliih  of  truth,  yet  ougiit  not  other  parts  of  r^r"  °" 
philofophy  to  be  neglected.    For  there  alfo  we  meet  j'aV^isre 
with  many  opoortunities  of  exercili.-ig  the  powers  of  ti'-h'cuifii-J 
the  underllanding ;  and  the  variety  of  fubjecb  natu-td  for 
rallv  leads  us  to  obferve  all  thofe  different  turn^  of  1  c:.^'n  , 
thinking  that  ai-e  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  fevcrat*"'^^. 
ideas  we  examine,  and  the  truth  we  fearch  after.    A  in^.  * 
mind  thus  trained  acquires  a  certain  mattery  over  its 

own  thoughts,  infoinuch  that  it  can  mngc  and  miKlel 
them  at  pleafure,  and  call  fm.h  into  view  as  bed  futt 
its  prcfent  dcligns.  Now  in  this  the  whole  art  of  rea- 
foning conlilts  ;  from  among  a  great  vanity  of  differ- 
ent ideas  to  fuude  out  thofe  t!i..t  are  moll  proper  for 
the  bulincfs  in  hand,  and  to  lay  them  together  in  fuch 
order,  that  from  plain  and  cafy  begiTSnings,  by  gent.'e 
degrees,  and  a  continued  train  of  evident  truths,  we 
may  be  infenlibly  led  on  to  fuch  difcoveries,  as  at  our 
firfl  fettiiijr  out  appeared  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
underltamling.  F«tr  thi*  purpofe,  bclide*  the  ft  tidy  of 
mathematie-t  before  reetnnmended,  we  outjht  to  apply 
ourfelves  diligently  to  the  reading  of  filch  authors  as 
have  diftinguilhcd  themfelves  for  ftrength  of  reafonimr, 
and  a  jufl  and  accurate  manner  of  thinking.  Fur  it  is 
obfervahle,  that  n  mind  exircifcd  ;ind  feafmed  t.) 
truth,  fe!dom  red*  fatisfied  in  ;t  bare  eoiMempl.it  ion  <jf 
the  argnmcuts  offered  by  others  ;  but  will  Le  freqtn  r.t- 
ly  afi'nying  its  own  ftrength,  and  purfuing  it\  dileovc- 
ries  upon  the  plan  it  is  mod  ate u Homed  to.  Thus  we 
infenlibly  contract  a  babit  of  tracing  truth  from  on* 
ftage  to  another,  and  of  invefligating  thofe  gcncr.d 
relations  and  properties  which  we  afterwards  afcrihe  to 
IMrticuIar  things,  according  as  we  find  them  cornpre- 
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bended  under  the  abflraa  ideas  to  which  the  proper- 
ties belong. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Forms  of  Sjllcgifms, 

n-x'tLnre.  k  ^,TH,llTO  w  bave  contented  ourfelves  with  a 
of  r,^T*" £«eral  notion  of  fyUogifms,  and  of  the  parts  of  which 
ptoifc  they  confift.  It  is  now  time  to  enter  a  little  more 
particularly  into  the  fubjccl,  to  examine  their  various 
forms,  and  lay  open  the  rules  of  argumentation  pro- 
per to  each.  In  the  fyllogifnis  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going chapters,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  middle  term 
is  the  fubjeft  of  the  major  proportion,  and  the  predi- 
cate of  the  minor.  This  difpofition,  though  the  mod 
natural  and  obvious,  is  not  however  neceflary ;  it  fre- 
quently happening,  thnt  the  middle  term  is  the  fub- 
jee"k  in  both  the  premifes,  or  the  predicate  in  both ; 
and  fomctimcs,  directly  contrary  to  its  difpofition  in 
the  foregoing  chapters,  the  predicate  in  the  major, 
ard  the  fubjeA  in  the  minor.  Hence  the  diftinction 
of  fyllogifms  into  various  kinds,  called  fgures  by  logi- 
cians. For  figure,  according  to  their  ufe  of  the  word, 
it  nothing  elfe  but  the  order  and  difpofition  of  the 
middle  term  in  any  fyllogifm.  And  as  this  difpofition 
is,  we  fee,  fourfold,  fo  the  figures  of  fyllogifms  thence 
arifing  are  four  in  number.  When  the  middle  term  is 
the  fubject  of  the  major  proportion,  and  the  predicate 
of  the  minor,  we  have  what  is  called  the  frji  fgure  t 
As, 

"  No  work  of  God  is  bad  : 

44  The  natural  paffions  and  appetites  of  men  are 
«•  the  work  of  God  : 

"  Therefore  none  of  them  is  bad." 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  predicate  of  both  the 
premifes,  the  fyllogifm  is  fa  id  to  be  the  feeond fgurt  t 
As, 

44  Whatever  is  bad  is  not  the  work  of  God  : 

44  All  the  natural  paflions  and  appetites  of  men 

14  arc  the  work  of  God  : 
44  Therefore  the  natural  paflions  and  appctus  of 
44  men  are  not  bad." 
Again,  in  the  third  foure,  the  middle  term  is  the  fub- 
ject of  the  two  premifes :  As, 
44  All  Africans  are  black  : 
44  All  Africans  are  men  : 
44  Therefore  fome  men  are  black." 
And  laftly,  by  making  it  the  predicate  of  the  major, 
and  fubject  of  the  minor,  we  obtain  fyllogifms  in  the 
fourth  figure :  An, 

44  The  only  being  who  ought  to  be  worfhipped  is 

4«  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  t 
44  The  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  is 
44  God  : 

44  Therefore  God  is  the  only  being  who  ought  to 
gj  44  be  worfhipped." 

The  wood,     !••  But,  befides  this  fourfold  diftinelion  of  fyllo- 
"f/*1*-    gifir.s,  there  is  alfo  a  farther  fubdivifion  of  them  in 
g*s«.      every  figure,  arifing  from  the  quantity  and  quality,  as 
they  are  called,  of  the  propofitions.    By  quantity  we 
mean  the  confide  ration  of  proportion!,  as  univerfal  or 
particular  ;  by  quality,  as  affirmative  or  negative. 

Now  as,  in  all  the  fevcral  difpofition*  of  the  middle 
term,  the  propofitions  of  which  a  fyllogifm  confifts 
may  be  either  univerfal  or  particular,  affirmative  or 
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negative  ;  the  due  determination  of  theft,  and  fo  put* 
ting  them  together  as  the  laws  of  argumentation  re- 
quire, conftitute  what  logicians  call  the  moods  of  fyllo- 
gifms. Of  thefe  moods  there  is  a  determinate  num- 
ber to  every  figure,  including  all  the  poflible  ways  in 
which  propofitions  differing  in  quantity  or  quality  can 
be  combined,  according  to  any  difpofition  of  the  mid- 
dle term,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  juftconclufion. 

The  firft  figure  has  only  four  legitimate  moods. 
The  major  propofition  in  this  figure  muft  be  univcrfal, 
and  the  minor  affirmative  ;  and  it  has  this  property, 
that  it  yields  conclusions  of  all  kinds,  affirmative  and 
negative,  univcrfal  and  particular. 

The  fecond  figure  has  alio  four  legitimate  moods- 
Its  major  propofition  muft  be  univcrfal,  and  one  of  the 
premifes  muft  be  negative.  It  yields  conchifions  both 
univcrfal  and  particular,  but  all  negative. 

The  third  figure  has  fix  legitimate  moods.  Its  mi- 
nor muft  always  be  affirmative  ;  .and  it  yields  conchi- 
fions both  affirmative  and  negative,  but  all  particular. 

Thefe  are  all  the  figures  which  were  admitted  by 
the  inventor  of  iyllogifms  ;  and  of  which,  fo  far  as  we 
know,  the  number  of  legitimate  moods  has  been  af- 
certained,  and  fcvcrally  demonftrated.  In  every  fgure 
it  will  be  found  upon  trial,  that  there  are fifty-four  dif- 
ferent moods  of  fyllogifm  \  and  he  who  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  conftruft  fo  many  in  the  fourth  figure,  always 
remembering  that  the  muddle  term  in  each  muft  be  the 
predicate  of  the  major  and  the  fuhjeS  of  the  minor  pro- 
pofition, will  eafily  difcern  what  number  of  thefe  moods 
are  legitimate^  and  give  true  conclufions. 

Befides  the  rules  that  are  proper  to  each  figure, 
Ariftotle  lias  given  fome  that  are  common  to  all,  by 
which   the  legitimacy  of  fyllogifms  may  be  tried. 

Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  five:  1.  There  muft 

be  only  three  terms  in  a  fyllogifm  :  As  each  term 
occurs  in  two  of  the  propofitions,  it  muft  be  prc- 
cifcly  the  fame  in  both  1  if  it  be  not,  the  fyllogifm  it 
faid  to  have  four  terms,  which  makes  a  vickus  fyllo- 
gifm. 2.  The  middle  term  muft  be  taken  univerfaily  in 
one  of  the  premifes.  3.  Both  premifes  muft  not  h par- 
ticular propofitions,  nor  both  negative.  4.  The  conclu- 
fan  muft  be  particular,  if  either  of  the  premifes  be  parti- 
cular ;  and  negative,  if  either  of  the  premifes  be  nrgat  'rv- 
5.  No  term  can  be  taken  univerfaily  in  the  condufion,  if 
it  be  not  taken  univerfaily  in  the  premifes. 

For  underftanding  the  fetoeid  and  ffth  of  thefe  rules, 
it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  a  term  is  faid  to  be  taken 
univerfaily,  not  only  when  it  is  the  fuhjed  of  a  unsver- 
fal  propofition,  but  alfo  when  it  isthe^-<**ra/e  of  a  ne- 
gative propofition.  On  the  other  hand,  a  term  is  faid 
to  be  taken  particularly,  when  it  is  either  the  fuljetl  of 
a  particular  or  the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  propofi- 
tion. 

III.  The  divifion  of  fyllogifms  according  to  mood  Foondttisri 
and  figure  refpecYs  thofe  efpecially  which  arc  known  <rf  'he  other 
by  the  name  of  plain  fiinple  fyllogifms;  that  is,  which  jf']^"'? 
■re  bounded  to  three  propofitions,  all  fimple,   ar.d  5  08  " 
where  the  extremes  and  middle  term  arc  connected, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  above.    But  as  the 
mind  is  not  tied  down  to  any  one  precife  form  of  rca* 
foiling,  but  fomctimcs  makes  ufe  of  more,  fometirces 
of  fewer  premifes,  and  often  takes  in  compound  and 
conditional  propofitions,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take 
D  d  n-jti'-e 
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notice  of  the  different  form*  derived  from  this  fourcc,  Bnt  if  now  vrc  on  the  contrary  fuppofe  that  the  mv 

and  explain  the  rule*  by  which  the  mind  conduces  it-  nor  rejects  the  confequent,  then  it  is  apparent  that  the 

felf  in  tlie  life  of  them.  cftncluiion  muft  alfo  reject  the  antecedent.    In  this 

Conditional     IV.  When  in  any  fyllogifra  the  major  is  a  conditio-  cafe  wc  are  faid  to  argue  from  the  removal  of  the  con- 

i)  iwgtimi.  rial  proportion,  the  fyllogifrn  itfelf  is  termed  cowiitional.  frqurnt  to  the  removal  of  the  antecedent,  iuid  tiic  par 


Pan  nr. 


Thus : 

**  If  there  is  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  wohhipprd : 

"  But  there  is  a  Cod  : 

"  Therefore  he  oa_'ht  to  be  worfhipped." 
In  this  example,  the  major,  or  fir  ft  proportion,  it, 
we  fee,  conditional,  ;ind  therefore  the  fyllogifrn  itfelf 
is  alfo  of  thv  kind  called  by  that  name.  And  here  wc 
are  to  obfcrvi,  that  all  conditional  proportions  are 
made  of  two  diftincl  parts  :  one  exprefltng  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  the  predicate  agrees  or  difagrees  with 
the  fubject,  as  in  this  now  before  us,  if  thire  it  a  Gotl ; 
the  other  joining  or  disjoining  the  faid  predicate  and 
ftibjcCT,  as  here,  be  ought  to  It  worfhipped.    The  firlt 


ticular  mood  or  fpecies  of  fyUogifms  thence  ariting  fs 
called  by  iogici.ms  the  «<.>.•/««  lolu-nt;  becaufe  in  it  both 
antecedent  and  confeqitcut  are  rejected  or  taken  away, 
as  appears  by  the  following  example. 

*■  If  God  were  not  a  iking  of  mfiuitc  goadnefs, 
"  neither  would  he  confult  the  luppiiiefs  of  lu» 
.     «•  creatnrci : 

"  But  God  does  confult  the  happirief*  of  hi:;  crta- 
"  tores i 

"  Therefore  he  h  a  being  of  infinite  goodneft 
VII.  Thefe  two  fpecies  take  in  the  whole  daf»  of  rVy  in- 
conditional  fyllogifms,  and  include  all  the  poflible  ways  elude  ail 
of  arguing  that  lend  to  a  legitimate  conclaiiou  ;  be- tn*  '«it!. 


of  thefe  part*,  or  that  which  implies  the  condition,  is    caufc  we  cannot  here  proceed  by  a  contrary  proceft^*^ 


called  the  anteceilent ;  the  fecond,  where  wc  join  or  dif- 
join  the  predicate  and  fubjed,  has  the  name  of  the  c on- 
gg  frtjmnt. 

Ground  of  V.  In  all  propofition*  of  this  kind,  fuppofing  them 
1'Ja.eioo  in  to  be  exact  in  point  of  form,  the  relation  between  the 
conditional  gnttcedent  and  confequent  muft  ever  be  true  and  real ; 

contain  fomc  ccr- 


of  rcafoning,  that  is,  from  the  removal  of  the  ante- 
cedent to  the  removal  of  the  confequent,  or  from  the 
cftablifhing  of  the  confequent  to  the  eflabiilhing  of  the 
antecedent.  For  although  the  antecedent  always  ex- 
prefles  fome  real  condition,  which,  once  admitted, 
ncceirarily  implies  the  confequent,  yet  it  docs  not  fol- 
low that  there  is  therefore  no  otlurr  condition  ;  and  if 


tain  and  genuine  condition,  which  ncrcflarily*  implies  fo,  then,  after  removing  the  antecedent,  the  confe- 

the  confequent  ;  for  otherwife  the  proportion  ittclf  quent  may  (till  hold,  becaufe  of  fome  otlier  dctcrmi- 

will  be  falf.-,  :uid  therefore  ought  not  to  be  admitted  nation  that  infers  it.    When  we  fay,  If  a Bme  it  ex- 

intoour  realbnin^?.    Hence  it  follows,  tliat  when  any  pofed  fume  lime  to  the  rayt  of  the  fun,  it  <aiiU  coatran  a 

conditional  proportion  is  aflumed,  if  we  admit  the  certain  degree  of  heat;   the  proportion  u  certainly 

antecedent  of  that  proportion,  we  muft  at  the  fame  true ;  and,  admitting  the  antecedent,  we  mull  alfo 

time  necefiarily  admit  the  confequent  j  but  if  we  re-  admit  the  confequent.    But  as  there  are  other  way* 

ject  the  confequent,  we  arc  in  like  manner  bound  to  by  which  a  ftone  may  gather  heat,  it  will  not  follow, 

reject  the  antecedent.    For  as  the  antecedent  always  from  the  ceafing  of  the  before-mcntioiicd  condition,, 

expreffes  fome  condition  which  necefiarily  implies  the  that  therefore  the  confequent  cannot  take  place.  In 

truth  of  the  confequent ;  by  admitting  the  antecedent,  other  words,  we  cannot  argue  i  But  the  Jlaat  bat  not 


we  allow  of  that  condition,  and  therefore  ought  alfo 

to  admit  the  confequent.  In  like  manr.er,  if  it  appears 

that  the  confequent  ought  to  be  rejected,  the  antece- 
dent evidently  muft  be  fo  too  ;  becaufe,  as  was  juft  now 

demor.ftratcd,  the  admitting  of  the  antecedent  would 
,        ncceflarily  imply  the  admiflion  alfo  of  the  confequent. 
The  iwo       VI.  There  are  two  ways  of  arguing  in  hypothetical 
mnodi  of    fyllogifms,  which  lead  to  a  certain  and  unavoidable  con- 
V'^-e     chif'on.    For  as  the  major  fs  always  a  conditional  pro- 
/.  ugi  »■.».  p0)|tj01,f  con  fitting  of  an  antecedent  and  a  confequent ; 

if  the  minor  admits  the  antecedent,  it  is  plain  that  die 

conclufion  muft  admit  the  confequent.    This  is  called 

arguing  from  the  admiflion  of  the  antecedent  to  the 

ndmiffion  of  the  confequent,  and  conftitutes  tliat  mood 

or  fpecies  of  hypothetical  fyUogifms  which  is  diftin-   gret  of  heat,  we  are  not  therefore  bound  to  admit  the 


heen  expofed  to  the  rayt  of  the  fun  /  therefore  neither  hat 
it  any  degree  of  heat  :  Inafmuch  as  there  are  a  great 
many  other  ways  by  which  heat  might  have  been 
communicated  to  it.    And  if  we  cannot  argue  fronv 
the  removal  of  the  antecedent  to  the  removal  of  the 
confequent,  no  more  can  we  from  the  admiflion  of 
the  confequent  to  the  admiflion  of  the  antecedent : 
becaufe,  as  the  confequent  may  flow  from  a  great  »a- 
}f  different  fuppofttions,  the  allowing  of  it  does 
t  determine  the  precifc  fuppolition,  but  only  that 
ne  of  them  muft  take  place.  Thus  in  the  forego- 
ing propofition,  If  a ftone  it  expofed fome  time  to  the  rayt  of 
the  fun,  it  «■///  contract  a  certain  degree  of  heat j  admitting 
the  confequent,  vix.  that  it  hat  contracted  a  certain  de- 


ne 
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guifhed  in  the  fchools  by  the  name  of  the  modus  ponent, 
inafmuch  as  by  it  the  whole  conditional  proposition, 
both  antecedent  and  confequent,  is  eftabliihcd.  Thus: 

**  If  God  is  infinitely  wife,  and  acta  with  perfect 
"  freedom,  he  docs  nothing  but  what  is  beft : 

"  But  God  is  infinitely  wife,  and  aits  with  per- 
"  feci  freedom : 

"  Therefore  be  does  nothing  but  what  is  beft." 
.    Here  we  Cee  the  antecedent  or  firft  part  of  the  con- 
ditional propofition  is  eftablifhed  in  the  minor,  and  the 
confequent  or  fecond  part  in  the  conclufion ;  whence 
the  fyllogifrn  itfelf  is  an 


antecedent,  that  it  hat  been  fome  time  expofed  to  the  rayt 
of  the  fun ;  becaufe  there  are  many  other  caufca 
whence  that  heat  may  have  proceeded.  Thefe  two 
ways  of  arguing,  therefore,  bold  not  in  conditional 
fyllogifms. 

VIII.  As  from  the  major's  being  a  conditional  pro-  xhevuut- 
pofition,  we  obtain  the  fpecies  of  conditional  fyllo-  ner  of  »r- 
giims;  fo,  where  it  is  a  disjunctive  proportion,  the juing  ■» 
fyDogifin  to  which  it  belongs  ii  alfo  called  dtjuaaive,^""* 
aa  in  the  following  example :  *  * 

"  The  world  is  either  felf-exiftent,  or  the  work 
"  of  fome  finite,  or  of  fome  infinite  Being  : 

«  But 
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"  But  it  it  not  felf-cxiftent,  nor  the  w  ork  of  a  fi- 

*'  nite  being  : 
"  Therefore  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite  Being." 
Now,  a  disjunctive  propofition  is  that,  where  of  fe- 
deral predicates,  we  affirm  one  necefarily  to  belong 
to  the  fubject,  to  the  nxchifi-m  of  all  the  reft,  but 
leave  that  particular  one  undetermined.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  aa  foon  us  we  tlctcrmine  the  particular 
predicate,  all  the  reft  are  of  courfe  to  be  rejected  ;  or 
if  wc  reject  all  the  predicates  but  one,  that  one  nectf- 
farily  takes  place.  When,  therefore,  in  a  disjunctive 
fyllogifm,  the  feveial  predicates  are  enumerated  in  the 
major  ;  if  the  minor  cftablilhcs  any  one  of  thefc  pre- 
dicates, the  conclufion  ought  to  remove  all  the  reil ; 
or  if,  in  the  minor,  all  the  predicates  hut  one  are  re- 
moved, the  conclufion  muft  necelTarily  cftablilh  that 
■one.  Thus,  in  the  disjunctive  lyllogifm  given  above, 
the  major  affirm*  one  of  the  three  predicates  to  be- 
long to  the  earth,  tv's.  felf-exifienee,  or  that  it  is  the 
•Wdrk  of  a  finite,  or  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite  Be- 
ing. Two  of  thefc  predicate*  arc  removed  in  the 
minor,  via.  felf-exifience,  and  tht  work  of  a  finite  be- 
ing. Hence  the  conclufion  ncccfferily  afcribes  to  it  the 
third  predicate,  and  affirms  that  it  is  the  work  »f  an 
infinite  fiein*.  If  now  we  give  the  fyllogifm  another 
turn,  infomuch  that  the  minor  may  eilablilh  one  of  the 
predicate*,  by  affirming  the  earth  to  be  the  pnnliiHion 
of  an  infinite  firing  :  then  the  conclufion  mult  remove 
the  other  two,  aflerting  it  to  be  neither  fiif ex ij/eui, 
nor  tie  work  of  a  finite  being.  Thefc  are  the  forms  of 
reafoning  in  thefc  fpecits  of  fyllogifms,  the  juftnefs  of 
which  appears  at  firft  light  :  and  that  there  can  be  no 
other,  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  a  disjunctive 
gt  propofition. 
fmptrfcfi  IX.  In  the  feveral  kinds  of  fyllogifms  hitherto  mcn- 
wmutili.  tioned,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  parts  arc  complete  ; 
"j^**"  that  is,  the  three  propofition*  of  which  they  eoniift  arc 
*^  reprefented  in  form.  But  it  often  happens,  that  fomc 
one  of  the  premifes  is  not  only  an  evident  truth,  but 
alfo  familiar  and  in  the  minds  of  all  men  ;  in  which  cafe 
it  is  ufually  omitted,  whereby  we  have  an  imperfect 
fyllogifm,  that  fecms  to  be  made  up  of  only  two  pro- 
portions. Should  we,  for  iallance,  argue  in  this 
manner : 

*'  Every  man  is  mortal : 
"  Therefore  every  king  is  mortal  :" 
the  fyllogifm  appears  to  be  imperfect,  as  confining 
but  of  two  proportions.    Yet  it  is  really  complete  ; 
only  the  minor  [every  ling  is  a  tnan~\  is  omitted  :  and 
left'to  the  reader  to  fupply,  as  being  a  propofition  fo 
familiar  and  evident  that  it  cannot  cfcape  him. 
Ewhyn.t.  Thefe  fcemingly  imperfect  fyllogifms  arc  called 

act.  tnthjnemet ;  and  occur  very  frequently  in  reiifoning, 
efpetially  where  it  make*  a  part  of  common  ronver- 
fiition.  Nay,  there  is  a  particular  elegance  in  them, 
becaufe,  not  difplaying  the  argument  in  all  its  pum, 
they  leave  fomcwhat  to  the  rxcrcitc  and  invention  of 
the  mind.  By  this  means  wc  are  put  upon  everting 
Ourfelvcs,  and  feem  to  lliare  in  the  difcovrry  of  w  hat 
is  propofed  to  us.  Now  this  is  the  great  fctrct  of 
fine  writing,  fo  to  frame  and  put  tor-cthcr  our  thoughts, 
•»  to  give  full  play  to  the  reader's  imagination,  and 
draw  him  infenfibly  into  our  eery  views  and  courfe 
of  reafoning.  This  gives  a  plrafurc  not  unltkc  to  that 
whkh  the  author  hinifdf  fuls  in  competing.  It  bclidcs 


Ihortens  difcourfr,  and  adds  a  certain  force  and  livcli. 
nefs  to  our  arguments,  when  the  word*  in  which  they 
are  conveyed  iavour  the  natural  quickucfi  of  the  mind 
in  it*  operations,  and  a  fingle  txprefiion  is  left  to  ex- 
hibit a  whole  train  of  thoughts.  p4 

XI.  But  there  is  another  fpecies  of  reafoning  with  Omund  ot 
two  proportions,  which  fecms  to  be  complete  in  itfelf, 

and  where  we  admit  the  conclufion  without  fuppotini; '?  ,mmcV 
any  tacit  or  luppreflcd  judgment  in  the  mind,  from  queued, 
which  it  follows  fyllogiltically  This  happens  between 
proportions,  where  the  connection  is  fuch,  that  the  ad- 
mifiion  of  theor.c  neceflarilyand  at  the  firll  fight  implies 
tlie  admiflion  alfo  of  the  other.  For  if  it  lo  fails  out, 
that  the  propofition  on  which  the  other  depends  is 
felf.cvidcnt,  we  content  ourfclvcs  with  barely  affirm- 
ing it,  and  infer  that  other  by  a  direct  conclufiwn. 
Thus,  by  admitting  an  univerfal  propofition,  we  arc 
forced  alfo  to  admit  of  all  the  particular  proportions 
comprehended  under  it,  thin  bcitig  the  very  condition 
that  conftitutcs  a  propofition  univerfal.  If  then  that 
univerfal  propofition  chances  to  be  fclf-evidcnt,  the 
jkii  titular  ones  follow  of  courfe,  without  any  farther 
train  of  reafoning.  Whoever  allows,  for  inftance, 
that  things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing  are  equal  tu 
one  another,  muft  at  the  fame  time  allow,  that  tiv<t 
triangles,  each  equal  to  a  f'quare  whu/t  fide  h  three  »<7a'j, 
are  alfo  equal  between  thtmfelvei.  This  argument 
therefore, 

"  Things  equal  to  one  and  the  lame  thing,  are  equal 

14  to  one  another  : 
"  Therefore  thefe  two  triangles,  each  equal  '.o  the 

"  fquare  of  a  line  of  three  incht»,  arc  equal  be- 

"  twecu  thcmfelve-i :" 
is  complete  in  its  kind,  and  Contains  all  that  i«  iicc*i- 
fary  towards  a  juft  and  legitimate  coiichuioii.  l*'<»r  the 
tirit  or  univerfal  propofition  is  filf-e1.  idem,  and  there- 
fore requires  no  farther  proof.  And  as  the  truth  of 
the  particular  is  infeparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
univrrfal,  it  follows  from  it  by  au  obvious  and  un- 
avoidable confequtnee.  jf 

XII.  Now,  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  where  pvopoli-  All  rcduri. 
lions  are  deduced  one  from  another,  on  account  of  a  Me  to  fyl- 
known  and  evident  connection,  we  are  faid  to  real  on 
by  immediate  coiifequencc.    Such  a  coherence  of  pro-f0rm 


jiofitions  manitcll  at  firit  tight,  and  forcing  itfelf  upon  thcr- 
the  mind,  frequently  occurs  in  reafoning.  Logicians 
have  explained  at  fome  length  the  feveral  fuppofition* 
upon  which  it  takes  place,  and  allow  of  all  immediate 
confequences  that  follow  in  conformity  to  them,  ft  is 
however  obfervablc,  that  thefe  argument*,  though 
fcemingly  complete»  becaufe  the  conclufion  follo.v  .  tn  - 
ccffarily  from  the  linglc  propolitiou  that  gor?  In  fo.  i , 
may  yrt  be  confidered  as  teal  cnthynvinvs,  whufe  m.i- 
jor,  which  is  a  conditional  propofition,  is  wanting.  Tin- 
lyllogifm  but  jttfl  mentioned,  when  rvprefcuttd  accord- 
ing  to  thi*  view,  will  run  u*  follows ;  "> 
"  If  things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing,  arc  e- 
"  qual  to  one  another  ;  thefc  two  triangles,  each 
"  equal  to  a  fquare  whole  fide  i*  thicc  inchc, 
"  are  alfo  equal  between  themftlves. 
"  But  things  equal  to  one  and  tin  fume  thing,  ar<? 

*«  equal  to  one  another : 
"  Therefore  alio  thefe  triangles,  13c.  are  equal  bc- 

twetn  themfdve^." 
Thia  obfenation  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  immc- 
D  d  2  diate 
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diate  eonfcqucnccs  whatfoever,  infomuch  that  thevare  of  which  is  the  affcrtiou  to  be  difprovcd,  and  the  con- 
in  f.aft  no  more  than  cnthymemes  of  hypothetical  fyi-  fequcnt  a  disjun&ivc  propofition,  enumerating  all  the 
logifms.  But  then  it  is  particular  to  thera,  that  the  pofliblc  fuppofition*  upon  uhich  that  aflcrtion  can  take 
ground  on  which  the  conclufion  reft»,  namely  its  co-  place.  If  then  it  appears,  that  all  thefe  feveral  fup- 
herencc  with  the  minor,  is  of  itfelf  apparent,  and  portions  ought  to  be  rcje^'K-d,  it  i*  plain,  that  the  an. 
fecn  immediately  to  flow  from  the  rules  and  reafons  oi    tccedent  or  aTertiou  itfelf  muft  be  fo  too.  Whe4 

therefore  fuch  a  propofition  as  that  before  meationed 
is  made  the  major  of  any  fyllogifm  ;  if  the  minor  rc> 
jc&s  all  the  fuppofitions  conuined  in  the  confequent, 
it  follows  nccefTarily,  that  the  conclufion  ought  to  re- 
ject the  antecedent,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  is  the 
very  aflertiou  10  be  difproved.    This  particular  way 


PartHL 


The  next  fpecics  of  reafoning  we  (hall  take 
vUn  Ample  notice  of  here  is  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
iyilogifau.  Qf  „  jirite^    This  is  a  way  of  arguing,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  proportions  are  to  linked  together, 
that  the  predicate  of  one  becomes  continually  the  fub- 


jeet  of  the  nest  following,  until  at  laft  a  conclufion  is  of  arguing  is  that  which  logicians  call  a  dilemma  ;  and 
"formed,  by  bringing  together  the  fubjeft  of  the  firil   from  the  account  here  given  of  it,  it  appears  that  we 

may  in  the  general  define  it  to  be  a  hypothetical  fyl- 
logifm,  where  the  consequent  of  the  major  is  a  dif- 
junctive  propolition,  which  is  wholly  taken  away  or 
removed  in  the  minor.  Of  this  kind  is  the  follow* 
ing  : 

"  If  God  did  not  create  the  world  perfect  in  its 
»'  kind,  it  raull  cither  proceed  from  want  of  in- 
"  ciination,  or  from  want  of  power: 
But  it  could  not  proceed  either  from  want  of  in- 
*'  clination,  or  from  want  of  power: 
*•  Therefore,  he  created  the  world  perfed  in  its 
"  kind."  Or,  which  is  the  fame  thing:  "  It  u 
u  abfurd  to  fay  that  he  did  not  create  the  world 
««  perfect  in  its  kind." 
XVI.  The  nature  then  of  a.  dilemma  is  univerfally  Aa  u««cr> 
this.    The  major  is  a  conditional  propofuion,  whofebl  defer  ip_ 

tion  of  iu 


propofition,  and  the  predicate  of  thrr  bit.  Of 
kind  is  the  following  argument. 
**  God  is  omnipotent : 

"  An  omnipotent  being  can  do  every  thing  poffible: 
"  He  that  can  do  every  thing  polliblc,  can  do  what- 

ever  involves  not  a  contradiction : 
"  Therefore  God  can  do  whatever  involve*  not  a 

44  contradiction." 
This  particular  combination  of  propofitions  may  be 
continued  to  any  length  we  pleafe,  without  in  the  leaft 
weakening  the  ground  upon  which  the  conclufion  reds. 
The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  forites  itfelf  may  be  refol- 
ded into  as  many  fimple  fyllogifms  as  there  arc  middle 
terms  in  it ;  where  this  is  found  univerfally  to  hold, 
that  when  fuch  a  refolution  is  made,  and  the  fyllogifms 
are  placed  in  train,  the  conc'ufion  of  the  Iail  in  the 
feries  is  alfo  the  conclufion  of  the  forites.  This  kind 
of  argument,  therefore,  as  it  ferves  to  unite  feveral 
fyflogifms  into  one,  muft'llatid  upon  the  fame  founda- 
tion with  the  fyllogifms  of  which  it  confifts,  and  is  in- 
deed, properly  f peak  ing,  no  other  than  a  compendious 
way  of  reafoning  fyllogiftically. 
A  fcrite»  of  XIV.  What  is  here  faid  of  plain  fimple  propofitions 
fcypi  hcii.  may  be  as  well  applied  to  thole  that  are  conditional ; 
«»l  fjllo-  that  is,  any  number  of  them  may  be  fo  joined  to- 
gether in  a  feries,  that  the  confequent  of  one  /hall  be- 
come continually  the  antecedent  of  the  nest  follow- 
ing ;  in  which  cafe,  by  eitabli filing  the  antecedent  of 
the  firil  proposition  we  cftablifh  the  confequent  of  the 
laft,  or  by  removing  the  laft  confequent  remove  alfo 
the  firft  antecedent.  This  way  of  reafoning  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  following  argument. 

•»  If  we  love  any  perfon,  all  emotions  of  hatred  to- 

"  wards,  him  ceafe  i 
"  If  all  emotions  of  hatred  towards  a  perfon.  ceafe, 

"  we  cannot  rejoice  in  his  misfortunes : 
M  If  wc  rejoice  not  in  his  misfortunes,  we  certainly 

»  wifli  him  no  injury : 
"  Therefore,  if  we  love  a  pcrfba,  we  wifh  him  no 
"  injury." 

It  is  evident  that  this  forites,  as  well  as  the  laft, 
may  be  refolvcd  into  a  fcriea  of  diftioct  fyDogifms, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  here  the  fyllogifms  arc 
all  conditional. 

^  XV.  The  laft  fpecics  of  fyltyrifm  we  mail  take 
notice  of  in  this  chapter  is  that  commonly  diftinguifh- 
cd  by  the  name  of  a  dilemma.  A  dilemma  is  an  ar- 
gument by  which  we  endeavour  to  ptove  the  abfur- 
oity  or  fallehood  of  fomc  alTeition.  In  order  to  this, 
wc  aflame  a  conditional  propofition,  the  antecedent 


confequent  contains  all  the  feveral  fuppofitions  upon 
which  tlic  antecedent  can  take  place  As  therefore 
thefe  fuppofitions  are  wholly  removed  in  the  minor, 
it  is  evident  tha:  the  antecedent  muft  be  fo  too ;  info- 
much  that  we  here  always  argue  from  the  removal  of 
the  confequent  to  the  removal  of  the  antecedent.  That 
is,  a  dilemma  is  an  argument  in  the  modus  tollem  of 
hypothetical  fyllogifms,  as  logicians  love  to  fpeak. 
lie  nee  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  antecedent  of  the  major 
is  an  affirmative  propofition,  the  conclufion  of  the  di- 
lemma will  be  negative  ;  but  if  it  is  a  negative  pro* 
polition,  the  conclufion  will  be  affirmative. 

Chjp.V.  OflnJuflion. 
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I.  All  reafoning  proceeds  ultimately  from  firft  Rfafo0  rt 
truths,  cither  fclf-evident  or  taken  for  granted;  and  the  firft  na- 
firfl  truths  of  fylloguiic  rcafooings  are  general  propoii-  ployed  a- 
tions..  But  except  in  the  mathematics,  and  fuch  other  ^"'J"" 
fciecces  as,  being  convcrfant  about  mere  ideas,  have 
no  immediate  relation  to  things  without  the  mind,  we 
cannot  affume  as  truths  propofitions  which. arc  general. 
The  mathematician  indeed  may  be  confidcred  as  taking 
his  ideas  from  the  beginning  in  their  gtntt  al  farm.  Every 
frtpofithm  compofed  of  fuch  ideas  is  therefore  general  \ 
and  tbofc  which  are  theoretic  are  reducible  to  two  parts 
or  term  1,  a predicate  and  a  futjeB,  with  a  copula  gene- 
rally affirmative.  If  the  agreement  or  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  terms  be  not  immediate  and  fclf-evident, 
he  has  recouxfe  to  an  axiom,  which  is  a  propofition  ft  ill 
more  general,  and  which  fupplics  him  with  a  third  or 
mide/le  term.  This  he  compares  firft  with  t\«  predicate, 
and  then  with  the  JubjeB,  or  we  verfa.  Thefe  twq 
companions,  when  drawn  out  in  form,  make  two  pro* 
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EofitioM,  which  are  called  the  prtmifet  /  and  if  they 
appen  to  be  immediate  and  fe/f-rviJtnt,  the  cjnclufion, 
coofiftiog  of  the  terms  of  the  qucflion  propofed,  it  (aid 
to  be  demonftrated.  This  method  of  rcaSoning  is  con* 
ducted  exactly  in  the  fyllogiftic  form  explained  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

II.  But  in  Science*  which  treat  of  tilings  external 
to  the  mind,  we  cannot  affutnc  as  frj  principle!  the 
moft  general  propositions,  and  from  them  infer  others 
lefs  and  left  general  till  we  defcend  to  particulars.  The 
reafon  is  obvious.  Every  thing  in  the  univerfe,  whe- 
ther  of  mind  or  body,  prefents  itfclf  to  our  obfervation 
in  its  individual  flatc  ;  So  that  perception  and  juJgmeni 
employed  in  the  invcltigation  of  truth,  *  hi  ther  phrfi- 
tjl,  metaphyseal,  mora',  or  hiflwical,  have  in  the  full 
place  to  encounter  with  particulars.  "  With  thefc 
reafon  begins,  or  mould  begin,  its  operations.  It  ob- 
serves, tries,  canvafTcs,  examines,  and  compares  them  to- 
gether, and  judges  of  them  by  fome  of  thofe  native 
evidences  and  original  lights  which,  as  they  arc  the 
firil  and.indiSpcnfahlc  inlets  of  knowledge  to  the  mind, 
have  been  called  the  primary  primip/a  of  truth.  See 
Mn  APHrsics. 
ft^'  HI-  "  By  fuch  acts  of  obfervation  andjudgment,  di- 
srlikh,  by  h'gently  practifed  and  frequently  repeated,  on  many  inJi- 
«(■«-■,  ic  viduali  of  the  fame  clafs  or  of  a  Similar  nature,  noting 
^  to  their  agreements,  marking  their  differences  however  mi. 
of  nute,  and  rejecting  all  instances  which,  however  Similar 
in  appearance,  are  not  in  effect  the  fame,  an  a  son,  with 
much  labour  and  attention,  extract*  fome  general  law 
reSpecting  the  powers,  properties,  qualities,  actions, 
pallions,  virtues,  and  relations  of  real  thing t.  This  is 
no  hafty,  premature,  national  abllraction  of  the  mind, 
by  which  images  and  ideas  are  formed  that  have  no 
archetypes  in  nature  :  it  is  a  rational,  operative,  expe- 
rimental procefs,  indituted  and  executed  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  beings,  which  in  part  compofe  the  univerfe. 
By  this  procefs  reason  advances  from  particular i  to 
fourth,  from  left  general  to  mare  general,  tul  by  a  Series 
cf  flow  progreflion,  and  by  regular  degrees,  it  arrive 
at  the  mofi  general  notions,  called  forms  or  isimal 
cavses(c).  And  by  affirming  or  denying  a  genus  ol 
a  fpecies,  or  an  accident  of  a  fubftance  or  clafs  of  fub- 
flanccs,  through  all  the  flages  of  the  gradation,  we  form 
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conctufiont,  which,  if  logically  drawn,  are  ASta*s'ir) 
or  gen/hd  proportions  ranged  one  above  another,  till 
they  terminate  in  thofe  that  arc  l'kivirsal.  ,01 

IV.  "  Thus,  for  iidtance,  the  evulcme  of  the  external  The  prn. 
fenfet  is  obvioufly  the  primary  principle  from  which  "^•'^ 

all  phyfical  knowledge  is  derived.  13  ut,  whereas  nature  f^ppg"  j1" 
begins  with  caufa,  which,  after  a  variety  of  changes,  im  hj  Ccs. 
produce  rjficlt,  the  fenfes  open  up<j:i  the  eft™-,  and 
from  Uiem,  through  the  flow  and  painful  road  of  ex- 
periment and  obfervation,  afceud  tu  caufei.  By  expe- 
riment! and  Mr v^t'wnt  Skilfully  chofeu,  sutfuDy  con- 
dotted,  and  judicioufly  applied,  the  philofophcr  ad- 
vances from  one  ftagc  of  inquiry  to  another  in  the  ra- 
tional inveftigntion  of  iht  general  caufei  of  phyfical  truth. 
From  different  experiments  and  observations  made  on 
the  fame  individual  fubject,  and  from  the  fame  experi- 
ments and  obfervation*  made  on  different  fubjecti  of 
the  fame  kind,  by  comparing  and  judging,  he  difco- 
vert  fome  quaHtiei,  canfei,  or  pbenom,  tut,  which,  after 
carefully  ditlinguilhingand  rejecting  al!  contradictory  in- 
(tances  that  occur,  he  find*  common  to  many.  Thus, 
from  many  collate -al  comparisons  andjudgment*  formed 
upon  particular!,  he  afcends  to  generati  ;  and  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  fame  iudu(lrious-proccS»  and  laborious  in- 
vefligation,  he  advances  from  generj  to  more  genera', 
till  at  lull  he  is  enabled  to  form  a  few  of  the  nvfl gem- 
ral,  with  their  attributes  and  operations,  into  axioms 
or  fecondary  principle!,  which  are  the  well-founded  /./a-/ 
enacted  and  enforced  by  the  God  of  nature.— This  ij 
that  juft  and  philoSophic  method  of  reafoniug  which 
found  logic  prefcribes  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  p.irts 
of  learning  ;  by  *  hich,  through  the  (low  but  certain 
road  of  experiment  and  obfervation,  the  mind  afcends 
from  appearances  to  qualities,  from  effects  to  caufes, 
and  from  experiments  upon  many  particular  Subjects 
forms  general  prop fit  ions  concerning  the  powers  and  pro- 
pcrVcs  of  phyfical  body.  ioj 

V.  "Axioms  So  invcltigatcd  and  cflablifhcd  are  ap-  fo* 
plicable  to  at]  parts  of  learning,  and  arc  the  indifpcn-<ft*J?'i*'r't'- 
fable,  and  indeed  the  wonderful  expedients,  by  which, *5sllp»>w 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  reafon  pufhes  on  its  itVof  I 
quiries  in  the  particular  purfuit  of  truth  :  and  the  me- 
thod of  reafouing  by  which  they  arc  formed,  i*  that  of 
true  and  legitimate  ihduction  ;  which  is  therefore  by 

Loid 


(c)  <3ui  for  mas  novit,  is,  qux  adhnc  non  facta  funt,  quaha  nec  nature  viciflitudinct,  nee  experimental* 
wduflrix  unquam  in  actum  produxiffent,  nee  cogitationem  huaunam  fubiturz  fuificnt,  dclcgii  ct  educit.  li*- 
*eni  Nov.  Org. 

(d)  The  word  axiom  literally  Signifies'  dignity  :  Hence  it  is  ufed  metaphoric;dty  to  denote  a  gnu-ret! 
truth  or  maxim,  and  sometimes  any  truth  that  is  {clf-cvident,  which  is  called  a  dignity  on  account  of  its  import* 
aace  in  a  procefs  of  reafoniug.  The  axioms  of  Euclid  are  propefitiuns  extremely  general ;  and  fo  are  the 
axioms  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy.  But  theft  two  kinds  of  axioms  have  very  different  origins.  The  former 
appear  true  upon  a  bare  contemplation  of  our  ideas ;  whereas  the  latter  are  the  rcfult  i  f  the  moll  laborious  in. 
auction.  Lord  Bacon  therefore  ftrenuoufly  contends  thai  they  Ihoold  never  be  taken  upon  conjecture,  or  even 
'-•pen  the  authority  of  the  learned  ;  but  that,  as  they  are  the  general  principles  and  grounds  of  all  learning,  they 
mould  be  canvaftcd  and  examined  with  the  moil  fcrupulous  attention,  "  utaxioroatiiin  eorrig-itur  iniquitas,  qui: 
plcrumque  in  cxemplta  vulgaris  fundament  urn  habrnt  :"  Ue  yfu^m.  Si.  lib.  ii.  c.ip.  2.    "  Atque  ilia  i-jSj 

putativs  principia  ad  sationcs  reddendas  compeUare  decrerimus,  quo.if«i/je  plane  coaiiant  :"  D:Jirtb.  Of«r'u.-  . 

l)r  Tatham  makes  a  diflinction  between  axioms  intuitive  and  axioms  Jrlfiiidei.t.   Jntuiihe  axioms,  according  to 
him,  pafs  through  the  firil  inlets  of  knowledge,  and  fiafh  direct  conviction  on  the  iniods,  as  external  objects  do 
•a  the  fenfet,  ofall  men.   Other  axioms  though  not  intuitive,  may  be  properly  faid  lobe  fe/f-niJtnt ;  becaufc,, 
it>  their  formation,  reafon  judges  by  Single  comparifcus  without  the  help  oS  a  tlurd  idea  or  middle  term ;  So  that 
they  have  their  evidence  in  themfelves,  and  though  inductively  Seamed  they  cannot  be  SyllogifficaUy  ; 
If  thij  difliaaion  be  juft,  ud  we  thick  ii  is,  on^  particular  truUii  «an  L  c  intu  :ivc  aaioou. 
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Lord  Bacon,  the  btft  and  foji.dcll  of  logician*,  called 
the  tit  of  in/irpretnth-n. 

VI.  "  Inttead  of  taking  his  axioms  arbitrarily  out  of 
the  gif-it  families  of  the  categories  (fee  Category:, 
and  crec'.iiig  them  by  his  own  fophiflical  invention  inT 
to  the  principle*  upon  which  his  difputation  was  to  be 
employed,  had  the  analytical  genius  of  Ariftotle  pre- 
sented us  with  the  laws  of  the  true  indvctive  toGir, 
by  which  axioms  are  philosophically  formed,  and 


I  c. 


rartlir. 


made  are  no  where  fafcly  to  be  found.  So  that  ano- 
ther pofition  of  the  Stagyrite,  that  fyilofifm  ii  nataralty 
prior  in  order  to  induHwn,  is  equally  unfounded  \  for 
indatlion  docs  not  only  naturally  but  neceflarily  precede 
/jf^'f'" ;  and,  except  in  mat'acmatic-,  is  in  every  rc- 
fpert  indifpenfable  to  its  cxidence  ;  Since,  till  general* 
arc  e  lablifhed,  there  can  be  neither  dfnithn,  prrpofiinn, 
nor.jxioOT,  and  of  courfe  no  fyllogifra.  And  as  induction 
is  the  firft,  fo  is  it  the  more  ejjhttial  and  fundamental 


to* 
Induction 
prior  to 
definition, 


had  he  with  hi*  ufual  Sagacity  given  us  an  example  of    inllrument  of  rcafoning:  for  as  fyllogifm  cannot  pro- 
it  in  a  fingle  branch  of  Science ;  he  would  have  brought    duce  it*  own  prmtipL-i,  it  muft  have  them  from  indue- 
to  the  temple  of  truth  an  offering  more  valuable  than 
he  has  done  by  the  aggregate  of  all  his  logical  and  phi- 
lofophical  productions. 

VII.  "  In  all  feieuccs,  except  the  mathematics,  it  is 
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only  aftiT  the 


tcce 


'tive  procefs  has  i 


>ecn  indu 
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ly  purfucd  and  fuccefsful'y  performed,  that  pfun  itiom 
may  be  logically  and  ufciully  introduced,  by  beginning 
with  the  £<•«■*',  pafling  through  alt  the  graduate  and  Sub- 
ordinate Uages,  and  marking  the  fptcific  difference  at  it  de- 
scends, till  it  arrive  at  the  iaJividuaU  which  is  the  fubjeft 
of  the  cjuellioii.    And  by  adding  an  afirwjtion  or, ne- 
gation r.f  the  attribute  of  i\\e  gmiu  on  the  nar/  or  in- 
dtvidua',  or  of  a  general  accident  on  the  particular  fub* 
Ji.tr.ce  fo  defined,  making  the  definition  a  proposition, 
the  truth  «f  the  queftion  will  be  logically  Solved  with- 
out any  farther  procefs.    So  that  inftead  of  being  the 
firjl,  t$  employed  by  the  logic  in  common  ufe,  d fini- 
te* tray  be  the  liifi  aft  of  reafon  in  the  fcarch  of  truth 
iaj      in  general. 
Arid  to  fy!-     VllI.MThcfe  axioms  or  general  proportions,  thus 
induti'nely  cfhibKAicd,  become  another  Specie*  of  mis- 
Ciplks,  which  may  be  properly  called  shcondaky, 
lich  lay  the  foundation  of  the  fyllogiftic  method 


and  if  the  general  proportion*  or  Secondary 
pic*  be  imperfectly  or  infirmly  cftabliflied,  and 
much  more  if  thev  be  taken  at  ha/.ard,  upon  authority, 
or  by  arbitrary  aflumption  like  thofe  of  Ariftotle,  all 
the  SyllogiSing  in  the  world  is  a  vain  and  ufelcfs  logo- 
machy, only  lnftrtimcntal  to  the  multiplication  of  falfc 
learning,  and  to  the  invention  and  confirmation  of  error. 
The  truth  of  fyllogifms  depends  ultimately  on  the  truth 
of  axioms,  and  the  truth  of  axiom*  on  tlic  foundnefs  of 
inductions  f  e)." — But  though  induition  is  prior  inWhy"we 
order,  a*  well  a*  fuperior  in  utility,  to  fyllogifm,  wc  have  hive  imt..' 
thought  it  expedient  to  treat  of  it  laft ;  both  becaufe e^  ?f  -V!- 
fyllogifm  is  an  eafier  excrciCc  of  the  rcafoning  faculty10*1™™"* 
than  induction,  and  becaufe  it  is  the  method  of  mathe- 
matics, the  firft  fcience  of  reafon  in  which  the  ftudent 
is  commonly  initiated. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  Demtmftration. 

I.  Having  difpatched  what  feemed  neccflary  to  be 
faid  with  regard  to  the  two  methods  of  direct  rcafon- 
ing, inducJii/H  and  JjUigifm ;  wc  now  proceed  to  confi- 
dcr  the  laws  of  demonstration.  And  here  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  in  ftridt  demonftration,  which  re- 


and  wn 

of  rcafoning.  When  thefe  are  formed,  but  not  befote,  moves  from  the  mind  all  poflibility  of  doubt  or  error, 
we  may  fafcly  admit  the  maxim  with  which  logicians  the  inductive  method  of  rcafoning  can  have  no  place, 
fit  out  in  the  escrcifc  of  their  art,  as  the  great  hinge 
on  which  their  rcafoning  and  difp'.ttation  turn  :  From 
truth t  that  are  already  hi/tvn,  to  derive  other t  which  art 
not  /warn.  Or,  to  (late  it  more  comprehenfively,  fo 
sis  to  apply  to  probable  as  well  as  to  Scientific  reafon- 
inn—  From  truth j  which  are  Utter  trtoum,  to  derive  others 
<wh'uh  tire  left  known.  PhHefophically  fpeaking,  fyllo- 
gillic  rcafoning  is,  under  genera!  prtf  .Jitivtu  U>  reduce 

other*  which  arc  left  general  or  which  arc  particular  ;    they  muft  of  nccelfity  come  ftort  of  the  number  and 


When  the  experiments  and  observations  from  which 
the  general  conclusion  i*  drawn  are  numerous  and  ex- 
tenlive,  the  rcfult  of  this  mode  of  rcafoning  it  moral 
certainty  ;  and  could  the  induction  be  made  complete, 
it  would  be  abfolutc  certainty,  equally  convincing  with 
mathematical  demonstration.  But  however  numerous 
and  extentive  the  obfervation*  and  experiments  may 
be  upon  which  an  induciive  conclufion  is  eftabliftscd, 
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for  the  i'lfericr  one.i  arc  known  te  be  true,  only  as  we 
t*ice  their  connection  with  the  fuperior.  Logically 
freaking,  it  is,  To  predicate  a  £<*«w  °f  a  /P'-i't  or  in- 
dividual comprehended  under  it,  or  an  accident  of  the 
fuljlr.nre  in  which  it  it  inherent. 

IX.  "  Thus  isnt'CTiox  and  syllogism  are  the 
two  method*  of  du;<i  rtiifomng  cornfponding  to  the 

'mitiLiry,  on  which 
arc  rvlpci lively 

conducted.    In  both  lutthod-s.  indeed,  rental)  proceeds 
by  judginr  and  comparing,  but  tin*  proeefi  is  different 
throitjrhuut  ;  and  though  it  may  have  the  Sanction  of 
AriitotV,  an  sr.du.'J,--.  ,<■.. ;'/:'/•«  ii  a  fohcrlsn. 
Induction  "Till  gnuv.vl  trut.i;  .ire  aSccitaincd  by  indilc- 

the  fiunii- tion,  l)>.  :.'.'ti  J  or  t.tt.i'.le  So  mi  by  which  fyllogifm:  arc 
tiwiofrjl- 


Kifm  i->u'-  two  kind>  of  priiicipks,  pritr.try  »ui  free 
ly  differciit.  they  are  founded,  and  by  which  they 


extent  of  nature  ;  which,  in  fome  cafes,  by  it*  im- 
mcnlity,  will  defeat  all  poflibility  of  their  co-extcn- 
fion  ;  and  in  others,  by  it*  distance,  lies  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  immediate  application.  Though  truth 
doe*  not  appear  in  all  other  departments  of  learning 
with  that  bold  and  refilllefs  conviction  with  which  it 
prdidts  in  the  mathematical  Science,  it  (liinc*  through 
them  all,  iS  not  interrupted  by  prejudice  or  perverted 
by  em»r,  with  a  clear  and  ufeful,  though  inferior 
llrcngth.  And  a*  it  is  not  neccflary  for  the  general 
fafety  or  convenience  of  a  traveller,  that  he  mould  al- 
ways enjoy  the  heat  and  Ipicndor  of  a  mid-day  Sun, 
wliiltt  he  can  with  more  caSc  purfue  hi*  journey  under 
the  weaker  influence  of  a  morning  or  an  evening  ray ;  fa 
it  it  not  rcquifitc,  for  the  various  concerns  and  pur- 

pol'c* 


(f)  Thl;  rlnptt-r  i*  almoit  wholly  taken  from  Talham't  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth;  a  work  which,  not  with- 
flariding  t!:i-  ni.;,;  dnefs  of  its  ftyle,  has  fo  much  real  merit  as  a  fyftem  of  logic,  that  it  cannot  be  toj  diligently 
flu<lied  \y\  the  /«jug  inquirer  who  wilhcs  to  travel  by  tlic  llraight  rood  to  the  temple  of  Science. 
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pofcs  of  life,  that  men  fliould  be  led  by  truth  of  the 
moil  redundant  brightness.  Such  truth  is  to  be  had 
only  in  thofc  feiences  which  arc  ronverfant  nbout  idea* 
tad  their  various  relations;  where  every  thing  be  iry^ 
certainly  what  it  appears  to  be,  definitions  and  axioms 
arife  from  mere  intuition.  Here  fyllogifm  takes  uptitc 
procefsfrom  the  beginning  ;  and  by  a  fublimc  intellec- 
tual motion  advances  from  the  iimplcil  axioms  to  the 
moil  complicated  fpeculations,  and  exhibits  truth 
fpringing  out  of  its  firft  and  pure-It  elements,  and  Spread- 
ing on  all  fides  into  a  fyftcmof  feitnee.  As  each  ftcp 
in  the  progrefs  is  fyllogiftic,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain the  ut'e  and  -application  of  tyllogifm*  in  this  fpe- 
cil  <  of  reafoning. 

We  have  feen,  that  in  all  the  different  appearances 
they  put  on,  we  11  all  arrive  at  a  juft  and  legitimate  con- 
ctuiion  ;  now  it  often  happens,  that  the  conclulion  of 
fyllogifm  becomes  a  previous  proportion  in  ano- 
ther ;  by  which  means  great  numbers  of  them  are 
sometime?  linked  together  in  *  fcries,  and  truths  a>c 
made  to  follow  one  another  in  train.  And  as  in  fuch 
a  concatenation  of  fyllogifms  all  the  various  ways  of 
rc&fouing  that  are  truly  conclufive  may  be  with  iafety 
introduced  ;  hence  it  is  plain,  that  in  deducing  any 
truth  from  its  fit  ft  principle*,  efpecially  where  it  lie*  at 
a  confidcjable  dillancc  from  them,  we  arc  at  liberty  to 
combine  all  the  fevered  kinds  of  fyllogifms  above  ex- 
plained, according  as  they  are  found  belt  to  fuit  the 
end  and  purpofc  of  our  inquiries.  When  a  propor- 
tion is  thus,  by  means  of  fyllogifms,  collected  from 
others  more  evident  and  known,  it  is  faid  to  be  proved; 
fo  that  we  may  in  the  general  define  the  proof  of  a 
proportion  to  be  a  fyllogiim,  or  fcries  of  fyllogifms  col- 
lecting that  proportion  from  known  and  evident  truths. 
Hut  more  particularly,  if  the  fyllogifms  of  which  the 
proofs  conlift  admit  of  no  premises  but  definitions,  felf- 
rvident  truths,  and  proportions  already  cttablilhcd,  then 
is  the  argument  fo  conftituted  called  a  d.monflraiiot,  ; 
wherrby  it  appears  that  demonftrations  are  ultimately 
founded  on  definitions  and  felf-evidcnt  proportions. 
II.  All  fyllogifms  whatfocrcr,  whether  compound, 
trfuwlui.  rruhiform,  or  defective,  are  reducible  to  plain  fimplc 
m  rr-  fyllogifms  in  fome  one  of  the  four  figures.  But  this  is 
not  aO.  Syllogifms  *>f  the  firft  figure,  in  particuh  -, 
admit  of  all  potTible  coiiclufions :  that  is,  any  propor- 
tions whatsoever,  whether  an  univerfil  affirmative  or 
univerfal  negative,  a  particular  affirmative  or  parti- 
cular negative,  which  fourfold  dififion  embraces  all 
their  varieties ;  any  one  of  thefe  may  be  inferred  by 
virtue  of  fome  fyllogifm  in  the  firft  figure.  By  this 
means  it  happens  that  the  fyllogifms  of  all  the  other 
figures  are  reducible  alfo  to  fyliogifins  of  die  firft  fi- 
gure, and  may  be  coofidered  as  (landing  on  the  fame 
foundation  with  them.  We  cannot  here  demonftrate 
and  explain  the  manner  of  this  reduction,  becaufe  it 
would  too  much  fwell  the  bulk  of  this  treatife.  It  is 
enough  to  take  notice  that  the  thing  is  uuivcrfally 
and  allowed  among  logicians,  to  whofe  wri- 
c  refer  fuch  as  defire  farther  fatisfadion  in  this 
matter.  This  then  being  laid  down,  it  is  plain  that 
tny  demonftration  whatsoever  may  be  confidcred  as 
compofed  of  a  ieries  of  fyliogifins,  all  in  the  firft  fi- 
jure.  For,  fince  all  the  fyllogifms  that  enter  the  de- 
monftration are  reducible  to  fyllogifms  of  fome  one  of 
the  four  ngures ;  and  f.ace  the  fyllogiims  of  all  the 
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other  figures  are  farther  reducible  to  fyl'.-gifius  of  the 
firft  figure,  it  is  evident,  that  the  whole  demonftra- 
tion may  be  refolded  into  a  fcries  of  thefe' Ul  fjllo- 
gifrna.  Let  us  now,  if  pofTible,  difcovcr  the  ground 
upon  which  the  co;wlufion  refts  in  fvllngifms  of  the 
fir ll  figure  ;  becaufe,  by  fo  doing,  we  ih.iil  come  at  an 
univerfal  principle  of  certainty,  whence  the  evidence 
of  all  dcmor.ftrations  in  all  their  paits  may  be  ulti- 
mately derived.  ,|f 

III.  Tl.c  rules  thci  of  the  fu  ll  %ure  are  briefly  Theptrun* 
thefe.  The  middle  term  is  the  fubicet  of  the  major  of  resfon. 
proportion,  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor.  Tbe^g,^ 
major  is  always  an  univerfal  proportion,  and  the  mi-  0 
nor  always  affirmative.  Ijct  us  uow  fc^  what  effect 
thefe  rides  will  have  in  reafoning.  The  mnjor  is  an 
univerfal  pmpofition,  of  which  the  nvddlc  term  is  the 
fubject,  and  the  predicate  of  the  conelulion  the  predi- 
cate. Hence  it  appear*,  that  in  the  major  the  pre- 
dicate of  tlie  conelulion  is  always  affirmed  or  denied 
uuivcifally  of  the  iriddlc  tenn.  Again,  the  minor  is 
an  affirmative  proportion,  whereof  the  fubject.  of  the 
conelulion  is  tlte  fubject,  and  the  middle  term  the  pre- 
dicate. Here  tlicn  the  middle  tcim  is  affirmed  of  the 
fubjeit  of  the  conclufion  ;  that  is,  the  fubject  of  the 
conelulion  is  affirmed  to  be  comprehended  under,  or 
to  make  a  part  of,  the  middle  term.  Tims  then  we 
fee  what  is  done  in  the  prcmiles  of  a  fyllogifm  of  the 
firll  figure.  The  predicate  of  the  conclufion  is  uni- 
ierfaliy  affirmed  or  deuied  of  fome  idea.  The  fub- 
ject of  the  conclufion  is  affirmed  to  be  or  to  make  a 
part  of  that  idea.  Hence  it  naturally  and  unavoidably 
follows,  that  the  predicate  of  the  conclufion  ought  to- 
be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  fubject.  To  iliuitrate  this 
by  au  example,  we  ftudl  rcfume  one  of  the  fyllogifms 
of  the  firll  chapter. 

"  Every  creature  pofleflcd  of  reafon  and  liberty  is- 

"  accountable  for  his  actions-, 
"  Man  is  a  creature  pofleflcd  of  reafon  and  liberty  : 
"  Therefore  man  is  accountable  for  his  art  ions." 
Here,  in  the  firft  proportion,  the  predicate  of  the 
conelulion,  aceotmtai/entfi,  is  affirmed  of  all  creatures 
that  have  reafon  and  liberty.  Again,  in  the  fecond 
proportion,  man,  the  fubjeft  of  the  conelulion,  is  af- 
firmed to  be  or  to  make  a  part  of  this  cl.ifs  of  crea- 
tures. Hence  the  conclufion  neceflarily  and  unavoid- 
ably follows,  viz.  that  man  is  accountable  for  his  ac- 
tions ;  becaufe,  if  reafon  and  liberty  be  that  which 
conftitutes  a  creature  accountable,  and  man  has  reafon 
and  liberty,  it  is  plain  he-  has  that  which  conftitutes 
him  accountable.  In  like  manner,  where  the  major 
is  a  negative  proportion,  or  denies  the  predicate  of 
the  conclufion  univcrfally  of  the  middle  term,  as  the 
minor  always  aflerts  the  fubject  of  the  conclufion  to 
be  or  make  a  part  of  that  middle  term,  it  is  no  lefe 
evident  that  the  predicate  of  the  eorxlulion  ought  in 
this  cafe  to  be  dented  of  the  fubject.  So  that  the 
ground  of  reafoning,  in  all  fyllogifms  of  the  firft  figure, 
is  mrnifcfily  this  :  "  Whatever  may  be  affirmed  uni- 
vcrfally of  any  idea,  may  be  affirmed  of  every  or 
any  number  of  particulars  comprehended  under  that 
idea."  And  again  :  "  Whatever  may  be  denied, 
univcrfally  of  any  idea,  may  be  in  like  manner  denied 
of  every  or  any  number  of  it*  individuals."  Thefe 
two  proportions  ate  c.-l'.cd  by  logicians  fhe  <l:flum  tit 
and  tuSum  Je  sw/.V,-  iud  arc  iudttd  the  grr  -i 
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principles  of  iyllogiltic  reafoning,  inafmuch  at  all  con- 
tlufions  what  foe  vcr  either  reft  immediately  upon  them, 
or  upon  propofitions  deduced  from  them.    But  what 
adds  greatly  to  their  value  is,  that  they  arc  really 
felf-cvident  truths,   and  fuch  as  we  cannot  gainfay 
without  running  into  an  exprtfs  contradiction.  To 
affirm,  for  inftance,  that  m  man  it  ftr/e3,  and  yet  ar- 
gue that  fomt  men  art  ftrfcH  %  or  to  fay  that  all  we*  art 
mortal,  and  yet  that  fome  nun  art  not  mortal,  is  to  aflert 
ji,      a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  he  at  the  fame  time. 
r»<mmi'!rj-     IV.  And  now  we  may  affirm,  that,  in  all  fyllogifms 
fcii'hl"  U    °^  tbc  **r^  ^K11**'  ft      prcmifes  arc  tnie,  the  conclu- 

in      f:"n  muft  nced"  ht"  tnR"'     If  !t  bc  tfUe  ,hat  ,hc  P"* 

ttuih  jiiJ  dicatc  of  the  conclnfion,  whether  affirmative  or  nega- 
ccruimy.  tive,  agrees  unis-rrfauy  to  fontc  idea  ;  and  if  it  be  alfo 
true  that  the  fubject  of  the  conclufion  is  a  part  of  or 
comprehended  under  that  idea ;  then  it  nccefTarily 
■follow  s,  that  the  predicate  of  the  conclufion  agrees  alio 
to  the  fiihjeCi.  For  to  aflert  the  contrary,  would  be 
to  run  counter  to  fome  one  of  the  two  principles  be- 
fore eftabliftied  ;  that  is,  it  would  be  to  maintain  an 
evident  contradiction.  And  thus  wo  are  come  at  laft 
to  the  point  we  have  been  all  along  endeavouring  to 
cilablifh  ;  namely,  that  every  propofition  which  can 
he  demonftrated  it  nccefTarily  true.  For  as  every 
demonftration  may  be  refolved  into  a  ferics  of  fyllo- 
gifms all  in  the  firft  figure ;  and  as  in  any  one  of  thefe 
fyllogifms,  if  the  prcmifes  arc  true,  the  conclufion 
•mud  needs  be  fo  too ;  it  evidently  follows,  that  if  all 
the  fevcral  premifes  arc  true,  all  the  feveral  conclu- 
Jlons  are  fo,  and  confeqnently  the  conclufion  alfo  of 
the  laft  fyllogifm,  which  is  always  the  propofiticm  to 
be  demonftrated.  Now  that  all  the  prcmifes  of  a  de- 
monftration are  true,  will  eafily  appear  from  the  very 
nature  and  definition  of  that  form  of  reafoning.  A 
•demonftration,  as  "we  have  faid,  is  a  ferics  of  fyllo- 
gifms all  whofe  premifes  are  either  definition*,  fclf- 
evident  truths  or  propofitions  already  eftablifhed. 
Definitions  are  identical  prnpofitio»is  wherein  we 
connect  the  defcription  of  an  idea  with  the  name  by 
which  we  choofc  to  have  that  idea  called,  and  there- 
fore as  to  their  truth  there  can  be  no  difpute.  Self- 
evident  propofitions  appear  true  of  themfelves,  and 
leave  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  in  the  mind.  Propofi- 
tions, before  cltabliiheJ,  arc  no  other  than  conclusions 
Ruined  by  one  or  more  fteps  from  definitions  and  felf- 
evident  principle,  that  is,  from  true  premifes,  and 
therefore  mull  needs  be  true.  Whence  all  the  pre- 
vious propofitions  of  a  demonftration  being,  we  fee, 
manifeftly  true  ;  the  laft  conclufion,  or  propofition  to 
be  demonftrated,  muft  be  fo  too.  So  that  demonftra- 
tion not  only  leads  to  certain  truth,  but  we  have  here 
alio  a  clear  view  of  the  ground  and  foundation  of  that 
#  certainty.  For  as,  in  dcinonftrating,  we  may  be  faid 
to  do  nothing  more  than  combine  a  ftries  of  fyllogifms 
together,  all  veiling  on  the  fame  bottom  j  it  is  plain 
that  one  uniform  ground  of  certainty  runs  through  the 
■whole,  and  that  the  conclufions  arc  every  where  built 
upon  fome  one  of  the  two  principles  before  eftablifhed, 
as  the  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning.  Thefc  two 
principles  are  eafily  reduced  into  enc,  and  may  be  ex- 
preflVd  thus :  "  Whatever  predicate,  whether  affir- 
mative or  negative,  agrees  univcrfally  to  any  idea ; 
the  fame  muft  needs  agree  to  every  or  any  number  of 
individuals  comprehended  under  that  idea."  And 
NJ  1 86. 


thus  at  length  we  have,  according  to  our  firft  defign, 
reduced  the  certainty  of  demonftration  to  one  Ample 
and  universal  principle ;  which  carries  iti  own  evidence 
along  with  it,  and  which  is  indeed  the  ultimate  foun- 
dation of  all  fvllogiAic  reafoning. 

V.  Demonftration  therefore  lerving  as  an  infallible  The  rales 
guide  to  truth,  and  Handing  on  fo  fure  and  unaltcr-oftenfe  fur- 
able  a  bafis,  we  may  now  venture  to  aflert,  that  the^"*  *fufii- 
rules  of  logic  furnifh  a  fufficicnt  criterion  for  the  di-r|on  [o"th- 
ftinguifhing  between  truth  and.  falfchood.    For  fince  diftinfrvi&. 
every  propofition  that  can  be  demonftrated  is  neccf-ingbctweo 
farily  true,  he  is  able  to  diftinguifh  tnsth  from  falfe-  rj''^  *"? 
hood  who  can  with  certainty  judge  when  a  propofi-  *  ' 
tion  is  truly  demonftrated.    Now,  a  demonftration  is, 

as  we  have  faid,  nothing  more  than  a  concatenation 
of  fyllogifms  all  whofe  premifes  are  definitions  felf- 
evident  truths,  or  propofitions  previously  eftablifhed. 
1  o  judge  therefore  of  the  validity  of  a  demonftration, 
we  mult  be  able  to  diftinguifh  whether  the  definitions 
that  enter  it  are  genuine,  and  truly  defcriptive  of  the 
ideas  they  are  meant  to  exhibit :  whether  the  pro* 
positions  aflumed  without  proofs  as  intuitive  truths 
have  really  that  felf-cvidcncc  to  which  they  lay  claims 
whether  the  fyllogifms  are  drawn  up  in  due  form, 
and  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  argumentation  :  in  fine, 
whether  they  are  combined  together  in  a  juft  and  or- 
derly manner,  fo  that  no  demonftrable  propofitions 
fervc  any  where  as  premifes  unlcfs  they  are  conclu- 
fions of  previous  fyllogifms.  Now,  it  is  the  bufinefa 
of  logic,  in  explaining  the  feveral  operations  of  the 
mind,  fully  to  inftruA  us  in  all  thefc  points.  It  tcachca 
the  nature  and  end  of  definitions  and  lays  down  the 
rules  by  which  they  ought  to  be  framed.  It  unfolds 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  propofitions,  and  diftinguifhes 
the  felf-evident  from  the  demonftrable.  It  delineate* 
alfo  the  different  forms  of  fyllogifms,  and  explains  the 
laws  of  argumentation  proper  to  each.  In  fine,  it  dc- 
fcribes  the  manner  of  combining  fyllogifms  fo  »s  that 
they  may  form  a  train  of  reafoning,  and  lead  to  the 
fucceffivc  difcovery  of  truth.  The  precepts  of  logic, 
therefore,  as  they  enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty 
when  a  propofition  is  duly  demonftrated,  furnifh  a 
fure  criterion  for  the  diftinguifhing  between  truth  and 
tJfehood. 

VI.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objc&ed,  that  demonftra- And  ca- 
tion is  a  thing  very  rare  and  uncommon,  as  being  the  t*nauiR  W 
prerogative  of  but  a  few  fcienees,  and  therefore  the 
criterion  here  given  can  be  of  no  great  ufe.  But^^ 
wherever,  by  the  bare  contemplation  of  our  ideas, k-vowfefyt 
truth  is  difcovcrable,  there  alfo  demonftration  may  be"f  tf8**1  •* 
attained.    Now  that  is  an  abundantly  fufficicnt  critc-" 
rion  which  enables  us  to  judge  with  certainty  in  all 
cafes  where  the  knowledge  of  truth  comes  within  our 
reach ;  for  with  difcoverics,  that  lie  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  human  mind,  we  have,  properly,  no  hufi- 
nefs  or  concernment.    When  a  propofition  is  demon- 
ftrated, we  arc  certain  of  its  truth.    Whe  n,  on  the 
contrary,  our  ideas  are  fuch  as  have  no  vifiblc  connec- 
tion or  repugnance,  and  therefore  furnifh  not  the  pro- 
per means  of  tracing  their  agreement  or  disagreement, 
there  we  arc  fure  that  fcicntifical  knowledge  is  not 
attainable.    But  where  there  is  fome  foundation  of 
reafoning,  which  yet  amounts  not  to  the  full  evidence 
of  demonftration,  there  the  precepts  of  logic,  by 
teaching  us  to  determine  aright  of  the  degree  of 
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proof,  tod  of  whit  i'i  (till  wanting  to  render  it  fall 
and  complete,  enable  us  to  make  a  due  eftimate  of 
the  meafum  of  probability,  and  to  proportion  our 
silent  to  the  grounds  on  which  <he  propofition  ftandt. 
Aod  this  is  aft  we  can  poffibly  arrive  at,  or  even  lb 
much  a*  hope  for,  in  the  exercife  of  faculties  fo  im- 
perfect and  limited  as  ours, 
lit       VI 1.  Before  we  conclude  thi»  chapter,  it  may  not  be 
Ttudlltio?-  improper  to  take  notice  of  the  diftinctioa  of  demon  lira - 
"^ir*"  tlon  mto  ^rea  ,na  indireB.   A  direB  demonftration  it, 
when,  beginning  with  definitions,  felf-rvideut  propofi- 
Ina  tad  tions,or  known  and  allowed  truths,we  form  atrain  of  fyl- 
ititcA.    Uxrifrns,  and  combine  them  in  an  orderly  manner,  con* 
tinuing  the  (cries  through  a  variety  of  fucceffive  fteps, 
until  at  tail  we  arrive  at  afyllogifm  whofc  conclufion 
is  the  propofition  to  be  demon  ft  rated.    Proof*  of  this 
kind  leave  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  behind  them  ;  be- 
caufe,  all  the  feveral  premifes  being  true,  the  conclu- 
fion* muft  be  fo  too,  and  of  courfe  the  very  laft  con- 
clufion or  propofition  to  be  proved.    The  other  fpc- 
ciea  of  demonftration  is  tbe  indireB,  or,  as  it  is  fome- 
timcs  called,  the  apogogical.    The  manner  of  proceed- 
ing here  is,  by  afliuning  a  propofition  which  directly 
contradicts  that  we  mean  to  demon  ft  rate  ;  and  thence, 
by  a  continued  train  of  reafoning,  in  the  way  of  a  di- 
rect demonftration,  deducing  fome  abfurdity  or  ma- 
n  if  eft  untruth.    For  hereupon  we  conclude,  that  the 
propofition  aflumcd  was  falfc  ;  and  thence  again,  by 
an  immediate  confequence,  that  the  propofition  to  be 
demonftrated  is  true.  Thus  Euclid,  in  hit  third  book, 
being  to  demonftrate  that  circltt  which  touch  one  another 
inwardly  have  not  the  fame  centre,  a  flumes  the  direct 
Contrary  to  this,  viz.  that  they  have  the  fame  centre;  and 
thence,  by  an  evident  train  of  reafoning,  proves  that  a 
fort  it  equal  to  the  whole.    The  fuppofition  therefore 
leading  to  this  abfurdity  he  concludes  to  be  falfc,  viz. 
that  circlet  touching  one  another  inwardly  have  the  fame 
centre ,  and  thence  again  immediately  infers,  that  they 
have  not  the  fane  centre. 
•i<        VIII.  Now,  becaufe  this  manner  of  demonftration  is 
°t  accounted  by  fome  not  altogether  fo  clear  and  fatisfac- 
Hi  miatA  tory ;  we  (hall  therefore  endeavour  to  mow,  that  it 
dwnftn-  equally  with  the  other  leads  to  truth  and  certainty, 
ow.       Two  proportions  are  faid  to  be  contradiBory  one  of 
another,  when  that  which  is  aflerted  to  be  in  the  one 
is  aflerted  not  to  be  in  the  other.    Thus  the  propo- 
rtions, Circlet  that  touch  one  another  inwardly  have  the 
fame  centre,  and  Circlet  that  touch  one  another  inwardly 
have  not  the  fame  centre,  are  t*ntradi3vrieit  becaufe  the 
fecond  afferts  the  direct  contrary  of  what  is  aflerted 
in  the  firft.    Now,  in  aft  contradictory  propofition*, 
this  holds  univcrfally,  That  one  of  them  is  neceflarily 
true,  and  the  other  neceflarily  falfe.    For  if  it  be 
true,  that  circles  which  touch  one  another  inwardly 
have  not  the  fame  centre ;  it  is  unavoidably  falfc,  that 
they  have  the  fame  centre.    On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  falfc  that  they  have  the  fame  centre,  it  is  neceflarily 
true  that  they  have  not  the  lame  centre.  Since  therefore 
it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  be  both  true  or  both  falfe 
at  the  fame  time ;  it  unavoidably  follows,  that  one 
i»  neceflarily  true,  and  the  other  neceflarily  falfe.  This 
then  being  allowed,  which  is  indeed  felf -evident ;  if  any 
two  contradictory  propofition*  are  aflumcd,  and  one  of 
rtirm  can  by  a  clear  train  of  reafoning  be  demonftra- 
ted to  be  falfe,  it  neceflarily  follow*  that  the  other  is 
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true.  For  at  the  one  i*  neceflarily  true,  and  the  other 
neceflarily  falfe  \  when  we  come  to  difcover  which  it 
the  falfe  propofition,  we  thereby  alfo  know  the  other 
to  be  true. 

IX.  Now  this  is  precifely  the  manner  of  an  indirect .  ,  . 
demonftration,  at  is  evident  from  the  account  given  of  it  JJonftri 
above.  For  there  we  aflume  a  propofition  which  directly       a  rurt 
contradicts  that  we  mean  to  dcmonilratc  ;  and,  having  guide  t» 
by  a  continued  feriet  of  proofs  fhown  it  to  be  falfe,  thence  certainty, 
infer  that  its  contradictory,  or  tbe  propofition  to  be 
demonftrated  it  true.   As,  therefore,  this  laft  conclu- 
fion is  certain  and  unavoidable ;  let  us  next  inquire 

after  what  manner  we  come  to  be  (atisfied  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  aflumcd  propofition,  that  fo  no  poflible 
doubt  may  remain  at  to  the  force  and  validity  of  de- 
monftrationt  of  this  kind.  The  manner  then  is  plain- 
ly this :  Beginning  with  fhc  aflumcd  propofition,  we, 
by  the  help  of  dehnir'ons,  felf-evident  truths,  or  pro- 
pofition* already  cftablifhcd,  continue  a  feries  of  rea- 
foning, in  the  way  of  a  direct  demonftration,  until  at 
length  we  arrive  at  fome  abfurdity  or  known  falfchood. 
Thus  Euclid,  in  the  example  before-mentioned,  from 
the  fuppofition  that  circles  touching  one  another  in- 
wardly have  the  fame  centre,  deduces,  thai  a  part  it 
equal  to  tbe  whole.  Since,  therefore,  by  a  due  and  or- 
derly proccf*  of  reafoning,  we  come  at  laft  to  a  falfe 
conclufion  ;  it  i*  manifeft,  that  all  the  premifes  can- 
not be  true:  for,  were  all  the  premifes  true,  the 
laft  conclufion  muft  be  fo  too,  by  what  lias  been 
before  demonftrated.  Now,  as  to  all  the  other  pre- 
mifes made  ufe  of  in  the  courfe  of  reafoning,  they 
arc  manifeft  and  known  truths  by  fuppofition,  at 
being  cither  definitions,  felf-evident  propofition*,  or 
truths  previoufly  cftablifhcd.  The  aflumcd  propofi- 
tion is  that  only  as  to  which  any  doubt  or  uncertainty 
remain*.  That  alone,  therefore,  can  be  falfc  ;  and  in- 
deed, from  what  has  been  already  mown,  muft  una- 
voidably be  fo.  And  thus  we  fee,  that  in  indirect  de- 
monftration*, two  contradictory  proportions  being  laid 
down,  one  of  which  is  demonftrated  to  be  falfe,  the 
other,  which  is  always  the  propofition  to  be  proved, 
muft  neceflarily  be  true  \  fo  that  here,  as  well  as  in 
the  direa  way  of  proof,  we  arrive  at  a  clear  and  fatif- 
factory  knowledge  of  truth. 

X.  This  is  univerfally  the  method  of  reafoning  in  all  .  *'* 
apogogical  or  indirca  demonftrations.  But  if  an  j-  pro-  u^frTi 
pofition  i*  aflumed,  from  which,  in  a  direct  train  of  indirect  do 
reafoning,  we  can  deduce  its  contradictory  ;  the  pro-"" 
pofition  fo  aflumed  i»  falfc,  and  the  contradictory  one  "f 
true.    For  if  we  fuppofc  the  aflumcd  propofition  to 
be  true,  then,  fince  all  the  other  premifes  that  enter 
the  demonftration  arc  alfo  true,  we  (hall  have  a  £.riea 
of  reafoning  confiding  wholly  of  true   premifes ; 
whence  the  laft  conclufion  or  contradictory  of  the  af- 
fumed  propofition  muft  be  true  likewife  :  fo  that  by 
this  means  we  (liould  have  two  contradictory  propofi- 
tion* both  true  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  manifeftly 
impofliblc.  The  aflumed  propofition,  therefore,  whence 
this  abfurdity  flows,  muft  neceflarily  be  falfe  ;  and 
coufequently  its  contradictory,  which  is  here  the  pro- 
pofition deduced  from  it,  muft  be  true.    If  then  any 
propofition  is  propofed  to  be  demonftrated,  and  we 
ajfumt  the  contr,\diBory  of  that  propofition,  and  thence 
directly  infer  the  propofition  to  be  demonftrated  ;  by 
this  very  means  wc  know  that  the  propofition  fo  in- 
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ferrcd  it  true.  For,  fine*  from  an  affumed  propofition 
we  have  deduced  its  contradictory,  we  arc  thereby 
certain  that  the  afTumed  propofition  is  falfc  5  and  if  fo, 
then  it*  contradictory,  or  that  deduced  from  it,  which 
m  this  cafe  is  the  fame  \»  ith  the  propofition  to  be  de- 
mon (Ira  ted,  mn  ft  be  true. 
119  XI.  Wc  have  a  curious  inftance  of  this  in  the  twelfth 
^  prrpoficion  of  the  ninth  book  of  the  Element*.  Eu- 

c»"uic  tir.i'  tncre  propofes  to  demonrtrate,  that  in  any  ftritt 
cipleiH  lo.?/"  »**ttrrt,  rift*g  from  unity  in  geometrical  progref. 
fie  khW-  Jton,  all  the  prime  mimltri  that  mufvre  the  fofl  term 
pentjWy     in  the  ftritt  <n>ill  <tl/h  meafurt  the  next  after  unity.  In 

mJte  17 ort^rr  to  tn'*'  "c  »A'U,M»  tn<  contradictory  of  the  pro- 
proper  pofitiou  to  be  demonftrated  ;  namely,  that  fame  prime 
judrfevef  Dumber  mt  a  faring  the  term  in  the  fer'ut  thet  not 
•irrnoaar*.  nteafure  the  next  after  unity;  and  thence,  by  a  conti- 
nued train  of  reafoning,  proves  that  it  actually  does 
meafure  it.  Hereupon  he  conclude*  the  afTumed  pru- 
pofition  to  he  falfc ;  and  that  which  is  deduced  from 
it,  or  its  contradictory,  which  is  the  very  propofition 
he  propofrd  to  demonftrate,  to  be  true.  Now  that 
this  is  a  juft  and  conelufive  way  of  reafoning,  is  a- 
huiidandy  manifeft  from  what  wc  have  fo  clearly  cfta- 
blifhcd  above.  Whence  it  appears,  how  neceflary  fome 
knowledge  of  the  nilcs  of  logic  is,  to  enable  us  to  judge 
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when  they  are  fo  linked  together  in  a  demon  ft  rat  ion, 
as  that  the  one  ferns  as  a  previous  propofition  whence 
the  other  is  deduced,  it  does  not  fo  immediately  ap- 
pear, without  fome  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  lo- 
gic, why  that  alone,  which  is  collected  by  reafom'ng, 
ought  to  be  embraced  as  true,  and  the  other,  whence 
it  is  collected,  to  be  rejected  as  falfc. 

XII.  Having  thus  fufficiently  evinced  the  certainty  of  it# 
demonftration  in  allitsbranchcs,  and  (hown  the  rulesby  A"'}.'^it" 
which  wc  ought  to  proceed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  jttft^j! ,0 
concluhun,  according  to  the  various  ways  of  arguing  purd  uta. 
made  ufe  of ;  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  upon  a  particular!  ' 
confideration  of  thofc  feveral  fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning' 
which  logicians  diftinguilh  by  the  name  of  fopbifmt. 
He  that  thoroughly  understands  the  form  and  ftnic- 
ture  of  a  good  argument,  will  of  himfelf  readily  dif- 
cem  every  deviation  from  it.    And  although  fopbifmt 
have  been  divided  into  many  claftes,  which  are  all 
called  by  founding  names,  that  therefore  carry  in  them 
much  appearance  of-  learning  ;    yet  are  the  errors 
themfelves  fo  very  palpable  ami  obvious,  that  it  would 
be  left  labour  to  write  for  a  man  capable  of  being 
milled  by  them.  Here,  therefore,  we  choofe  to  conclude 


this  part  of  logic  ;  and  (hall  in  the  next  give  fome 
account  of  Mitbid:  which,  though  infeparabtc'  from 
of  the  force,  juftnefs,  and  validity,  of  demonftrations.  reafoning,  is  ncverthelefs  always  confidcred  by  logi- 
For,  though  it  is  readily  allowed,  that  by  the  mere  cians  as  a  diftinct  operation  of  the  mind  ;  hecaufd 
ftrciigtli  of  our  natural  faculties  we  can  at  once  difcern,  its  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  cxercife  of 
that  of  two  contradictory  propofitions,  the  one  is  ne-  the  reafoning  faculty,  but  extend*  in  fome  degree  t« 
eeflarily  true,  and  the  other  nccelTarily  falfe;  yet    all  the  tranlaftions  of  the  undcrlla  ruling. 
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■^T^E  have  now  done  with  the  three  firft  operations 
of  the  mind,  whofc  office  it  is  to  fearch  after 
truth,  and  enlarge  the  bound*  of  human  knowledge. 
There  is  yet  a  fourth,  which  regards  the  difpofal  and 
arrangement  of  our  thoughts,  when  we  endeavour  fa 
to  put  them  together  as  that  their  mutual  connection 
and  dependence  may  be  clearly  feen.  This  is  what  lo- 
gicians call  Met  hud,  and  place  always  the  laft  in  order 
in  explaining  the  powers  of  the  underflanding  ;  be- 
eaufc  it  Beceffarfly  fuppofes  a  previous  cxercife  of  our 
ether  faculties,  and  fome  progref*  made  in  knowledge 
before  we  can  exert  it  in  any  exteniive  degree. 

II.  In  tiiia  view,  it  is  plain  that  we  muft  be  before- 
hand well  acquainted  with  the  truths  we  arc  to  combine 
together  ;  otherwife,  how  could  wc  difcern  their  feveral 
connections  and  relations,  or  fo  difpofc  of  them  as 
their  mutual  drpendence  may  require  ?  But  it  often 
happens,  that  the  underftanding  is  employed,  not  in 
the  arrangement  and  compotition  of  known  truths, 
but  in  the  fearch  and  difcovery  of  fuch  as  are  un- 
known. And  here  the  manner  of  proceeding  is  very 
different.  Wc  afTemble  at  once  our  whole  Hock  of 
knowledge  relating  to  any  fubjeft,  and,  after  a  gene- 
ral furvey  of  things,  begin  with  examining  them  fe- 
juratcly  and  by  pai  ts.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  tliat 
whereas,  at  our  firft  fetting  out,  we  were  acquainted 
only  with  fome  of  the  grand  ftrokes  and  outlines  of 
truth  ;  by  thus  purfuing  her  through  her  feveral 
windings  and  receffes,  we  gradually  difcovcr  thofe 
more  inward  and  finer  touches  whence  fhe  derives  all 
her  ftrcn^th,  fymmetry,  and  beauty.    And  here  it 
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is,  that  when,  by  a  narrow  fcrutiny  into  thing*,  we 
have  unravelled  any  part  of  knowledge,  and  traced  it 
to  its  firft  and  original  principles,  iofomuch  that  the 
whole  frame  and  contexture  of  it  b"es  optn  to  the  view 
of  the  mind  {  here  it  is,  that,  taking  it  the  contrary 
way,  and  beginning  with  thefe  principles,  wc  can  fo 
adjuft  and  put  together  the  parts  as  the  order  and  me- 
thod of  fcience  requires. 

III.  But  as  thefe  things  are  bed  underflood  when  il-  113 
Iuftratcd  by  examples ;  let  us  fuppofe  any  machine,  for1" :'tlr»"ri' 
inftance  a  watch,  prcfented  to  us,  whofe  ftructun:  and 
composition  wc  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with,  ' 
want,  if  poflible,  to  difcover.  The  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  this  cafe,  is,  by  taking  tlte  wliole  to  pieces, 
and  examining  the  parts  feparately,  one  after  another. 
When,  by  fuch  a  fcrutiny,  we  have  thoroughly  in- 
formed ourfelves  of  the  frame  and  contexture  of  each, 
we  then  compare  them  together,  in  order  to  judge  of 
their  mutual  action  and  influence.  By  this  mean;  we 
gradually  trace  out  the  inward  tC.ake  and  compofitiou 
of  the  whole,  and  come  at  length  to  difcern  how  parts 
of  fuch  a  form,  and  fo  put  together  as  we  found  in 
unravelling  and  taking  them  afunder,  contlitute  that 
particular  machine  called  a  watch,  and  contribute  to 
all  the  feveral  motions  and  phenomena  ohfervable  in 
it.  This  difcovery  being  made,  wc  can  take  things 
the  contrary  way,  and,  beginning  with  the  parts,  fo 
difpofc  and  connect  them  as  their  feveral  ufes  and  tlruc- 
turts  requise,  until  at  length  we  arrive  at  the  whole 
itfelf,  from  the  unravelling  of  which  thofe  parts  re- 
futed. 

IV.  And 
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**♦  IV.  And  a*  it  u  in  tracing  and  examining  the  work* 
thf  "iml".  °^art »  f°  '*  'n  a  Kreal  ntcaiurt,  in  unfolding  any  part 
tie  ted  (jd-  hiunan  knowledge:  for  the  relation*  and  mutual 
ilxtie  mo-  habitudes  of  things  do  not  always  immediately  appear 
upon  comparing  them  one  with  another.  Hence  we 
have  iccourfc  to  intermediate  ideas  ;  and,  by  means  of 
them,  are  furnifhed  with  thofe previous  propofitions  that 
lead  to  the  mnclufion  we  arc  in  quell  of.  And  if  it 
fo  happen  that  the  previous  propofitions  thcmielvet  are 
not  fufficicntly  evident,  we  endeavour,  by  new  middle 
terms,  to  nfevrtain  their  truth  ;  ftill  tracing  things 
backward,  in  a  continual  feries,  until  at  length  wc 
arrive  at  fume  fyllogifm  where  the  premifes  are  fir  ft 
and  felf.evidt'nt  principles.  This  done,  we 
perfectly  fatisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  all  the 
we  have  paflVd  through,  inafmuch  as  they  are  now 
feen  to  (land  up»n  the  firm  and  immoveable  founda- 
tion of  ocr  intuithc  perceptions.  And  as  we  arrived 
at  this  certainly  by  tracing  things  backward  to  the 
original  principles  whence  they  flow  ;  fo  may  wc  at 
any  time  renew  it  by  a  direct  contrary  procefs,  if,  be- 
ginning with  tliefe  principles,  wc  carry  the  train  of 
our  thoughts  forward  until  they  lead  us,  by  a  con- 
nected chain  of  proofs,  to  the  very  laft  conclufion  of 
the  ferns. 

^.  "5         V.  Hence  it  appears,  that,  in  difpofing  and  putting 
i  loo  rf  to~et|,cr  our  thoughts,  either  for  our  own  ufe,  that  the 
nutted  10-  ,. 9        .  i    *       «  .    ti    •  r 

w jjijlytk  diicovcnes  we  have  made  may  at  all  timcj  he  open  to 

sadrrntht-the  review  of  the  mind,  or  where  wc  mean  to  comrau- 
**•  nicate  and  unfold  the  difcoveries  to  others,  there  are 
two  ways  of  proceeding  equally  within  our  choice : 
for  we  may  fo  propofe  the  truths  relating  to  any  part 
of  knowledge,  bs  they  prefented  thcmfclvc*  to  the  mind 
in  the  manner  of  invt (ligation;  carrying  on  the  feries 
of  proofs,  in  a  reverfc  order,  until  they  at  kit  termi- 
nate in  tirlt  principles :  or,  beginning  with  thefe  prin- 
ciples, we  may  take  the  contrary  way,  and  from  them 
deduce,  by  a  direct  train  of  rcafoning,  all  the  feveral 
proportions  we  want  toeftablifh.  This  diverhty  in  the 
wanner  of  arranging  our  thoughts  gives  rife  to  the 
twofold  divifion  of  method  eftublilhed  among  logi- 
cians: for  method,  according  to  their  ufe  of  the  word, 
is  novhing  clfe  but  the  order  and  difpefition  of  our 
thoughts  relating  to  any  fuhjert.  When  truths  are  fo 
propol'ed  and  put  together  as  they  were  or  might  have 
been  difcovered,  this  is  called  the  analytic  mttbotl,  or  the 
method  of  rift.lutlon  ;  inafmuch  as  it  traces  things  back- 
ward to  their  fource,  and  refolvcs  knowledge  into  its 
firit  and  original  principles.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  deduced  from  thefe  principles,  and  connected 
according  to  their  mutual  dependence,  infomuch  that 
the  truths  firft  in  order  tend  always  to  the  dcmoi.lLru- 
tion  of  thefe  that  follow;  this  conftitutes  what  wc  call 
the  fjnlhettc  methotl,  Or  methotl  of  cemjxfition.  For  here 
we  proceed  by  gathering  together  the  fevcml  fcattcr- 
cd  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combining  them  into  one 
whole  or  fyftem,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  undcrftand- 
ing  is  enabled  diftinctly  to  follow  truth  through  all  her 
116  different  ftagca  and  gradations. 
CiDedo.  VI.  There  is  this  farther  to  be  taken  notice  of,  in 
^"w^  relation  to  thefe  two  fpecies  of  method  ;  that  the  firft 
,,,  has  alfo  obtained  the  name  of  the  method  of  invention, 

list),  ud  becaufc  it  obferves  the  order  in  which  our  thoughts 
*«  nmhod  fucceed  one  another  in  the  invention  or  difcovery  of 
tK8ct-  truth.    The  other,  again,  is  oftca  deaotniaatcd  the 
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method  of  dvflrine  or  mJlruQion  j  inafmuch  at,  in  hying 
our  thoughts  before  others,  we  generally  choofe  to 
proceed  in  the  fynthetic  manner,  deducing  them  from 
tlieir  firft  principles.  For  we  arc  to  obfervr,  that  al- 
though there  is  great  pleafurc  in  purfuing  truth  in  the 
method  of  inveftigation,  becaufc  it  places  us  in  the 
condition  of  the  inventor,  and  (hows  the  particular 
traiu  and  procefs  of  thinking  by  whieb  he  arrived  at 
his  difcoveries ;  yet  it  is  not  fo  well  accommodated  to 
the  purpofes  of  evidence  and  conviction.  For,  at  oar 
firft  felting  out,  wc  arc  commonly  unable  to  divine 
where  the  analyfls  will  lead  us ;  infomuch  that  our  re- 
fearches  arc  for  fome  time  little  better  tlpn  a  mere 
groping  in  the  dark.  And  even  after  light  begins  to 
break  in  upon  us,  wc  are  ftill  obliged  to  many  reviews, 
and  a  frequent  comparifon  of  the  feveral  fteps  of  the 
inveftigation  among  tbemfclves.  Nay,  when  we  have 
unravelled  the  whole,  and  reached  the  very  foundation 
on  which  our  difcoveries  (land,  all  our  certainty,  in  re- 
gard to  their  truth,  will  be  found  in  a  great  meafure  to 
arife  from  that  connection  we  are  now  able  to  difceni 
between  them  and  firft  principles,  taken  iu  the  order  of 
compulsion.  But  in  the  fynthetic  manner  of  difpo- 
fing  our  thoughts,  the  cafe  is  quite  different :  for  as 
we  here  begin  with  the  intuitite  truths,  and  advance 
by  regular  deductions  from  them,  every  ftep  of  the 
procedure  brings  evidence  and  conviction  along  with 
it ;  fo  that,  in  our  progrefs  from  one  part  of  know- 
ledge to  another,  we  have  always  a  clear  perception  of 
the  ground  on  which  our  affent  relU.  In  commuui- 
cating  therefore  our  difcoveries  to  others,  tliis  method 
is  apparently  to  be  chofen,  a*  it  wonderfully  improves 
and  enlightens  the  understanding,  and  leads  to  an  im- 
mediate perception  of  truth. 

VII.  The  logic  which  for  fo  many  ages  kept  pof- 
feilioii  of  the  fchools,  and  was  deemed  the  inuH  im- 
port  a  ii  I  of  the  fcienccs,  has  long  been  condemned  a 
mere  art  of  wrangling,  of  very  little  ufe  in  the  ptirluit 
of  truth.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  rellore  >t  to 
credit,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  and  of  late  years  iittlc  or 
no  attention  whatever  ha*  been  paid  to  the  art  of  rtafon- 
ing  in  the  courfc  of  what  is  calied  a  liberal  education. 
As  both  extremes  tntty  be  faulty,  it  lliould  fecm  that 
we  cannot  conclude  this  ftiort  trcatifc  more  properly 
than  with  the  following 

* 

Reuictioxs  on  the  Uriiiri  rf  Loan: 

If  Ariftotle  was  not  the  inventor  of  logic,  he  was 
certainly  the  prince  of  logicians.  The  whole  theory 
of^fyllogifms  he  claims  as  his  own,  and  as  the  fruit  uf 
much  time  and  labour  t  and  it  is  univerfiilly  known, 
that  the  later  writers  on  the  art  haw  borrowed  their 
-materials  almoft  entirely  from  his  Owganon  and  Por- 
phyry's Introduction.  But  after  men  had  laboured 
near  igoo  year*  iu  fearch  of  truth  by  the  help  of  fyl- 
logifms,  L.ord  Bacon  propofed  die  method  of  induc- 
tion, as  a  more  effectual  engiut  for  that  purpofc  j  and 
fince  his  days  tlie  art  of  logic  has  gradually  fallen  into 
dif repute. 

To  this  confcqucnce  many  caufes  contributed.  The 
art  of  fyllogifm  is  admirably  calculated  for  wrangling; 
and  by  the  fchoolmen  it  was  employed  with  too  much 
fuccefs,  to  keep  in  countenance  the  abfurditie-;  of  the 
Romilh  church.  Under  their  management  it  pro- 
duced nurabcrlcis  difputes,  and  uunibcrkft  fects,  who 
E  e  2  fought 
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fought  agatnft  each  other  with  much  tnimofity  with*  dicioui  and  feafonablc;  to  wit,  That  the  improvement 
out  gaining  or  lofing  ground;  but  it  did  nothing  con-  of  our  reafoning  power  it  to  be  expected  much  more 
fiderable  for  the  benefit  of  human  lift,  whilit  the  mc-  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  authors  who 
thod  of  indu&ion  has  improved  arti  and  incrcafed  reafon  beft,  than  from  Undying  voluminous  fyflcms  of 
knowledge.    It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  ex-    fchool  logic.    But  if  he  had  meant,  that  the  ftudy  of 

logic  was  of  no  life,  nor  deferved  any  attention,  he 
furcly  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  u>  make  fo  con- 
iiderabTc  an  addition  to  it,  by  hi*  Effay  on  the  Unman 
UnJerfiamiing,  and  by  his  Thought!  on  tie  Conifn8  of  the 
Under/landing ;  nor  would  he  have  remitted  his  pupil 
to  ChtlTingtivrih,  the  acuteft  logician  as  well  as  the  beft 


ceffivc  admiration  of  Ariftotlc,  which  continued  for  fo 
many  ages,  fhould  end  in  an  undue  contempt ;  and 
that  the  high  cftcem  of  logic,  as  the  grand  engine  of 
fcience,  (hould  at  laft  make  way  for  too  unfavourable 
an  opinion,  which  feems  now  prevalent,  of  its  being 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  liberal  education.  Men 


ly  leave  one  extreme  without  running  into  the  contrary :  reafoner  of  his  age. 
•n.„r  i.„  a:/ ..a.-  _     •„  l.  t>i  u. 


Thofe  who  think  according  to  the  fafhion,  will  be  as 
prone  to  go  into  the  prefent  extreme  as  their  grand- 
fathers were  to  go  into  the  former;  and  even  they  who 
in  general  think  for  thcmftlves,  when  they  arc  offend- 
ed at  the  abufe  of  any  thing,  are  too  apt  to  entertain 
prejudices  againft  the  ding  i.y,//.  "  In  practice  (fays 
t  i",r*iw-  t'lC  kwncd  WAKBURTnv  ■(•),  logic  is  more  a  trick  than 
'Z"        '~*fct<nee,  formed,  rather  to.amure  than  to  inflrud.  And 


There  is  no  iludy  better  fitted  to  exercife  and 
ftrengthen  the  reafoning  powers  than  that  of  the  ma- 
thematical fciences  ;  becaufe  there  is  no  other  branch 
of  fcience  which  gives  luch  fcope  to  long  and  accu- 
rate trains  of  reafoning,  or  in  which  there  is  fo  little 
room  for  authority  or  prejudice  of  any  kind  to  give  a 
falfe  bias  to  the  judgment.  When  a  youth  of  mode- 
rate parts  begins  to  lludy  Euclid,  every  thing  is  new 
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in  fomc  fort  we  may  apply  to  the  art  of  fyllogifm  what    to  him  :  His  apprehenfion  is  unftcady  ;  his  judgment 

is  feeble;  and  refts  partly  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
thing,  and  partly  upon  the  authority  of  hia  teacher. 
But  every  time  he  goes  over  the  definitions,  the  axioms 
the  elementary  proportions,  more  light  breaks  in  upon 
him  ;  and  as  he  advances,  the  road  of  demonflraiion 
becomes  fmooth  and  eafy:  he  can  walk  in  it  firmly, 
i  great ;  but  it  may  be  coun-  and  take  wider  fteps,  till  at  but  he  acquires  the  habit 
terbalanced  by  another  which,  on  fubjects  of  this  na-    not  only  of  under  Handing  a  demonftratinn,  but  of  dif- 

covering  and  demon  Anting  mathematical  truths. 

It  mull  indeed  be  confefled,  that  a  man  without  the 
rules  of  logic  may  acquire  a  habit  of  reafoning  juitly 
in  mathematics,  and  perhaps  in  any  other  fcience.  Good 
fenfc,  good  examples,  and  afliduous  exercife,  may  bring 
a  man  to  reafon  juftly  and  acutely  in  his  own  profeffion 
without  rules.    But  whoever  thinks,  that  from  this 


a  man  of  wit  lays  of  rhetoric,  that  it  only  tells  us  how 
to  name  thofe  tools  which  nature  had  before  put  into 
our  hands.  In  the  fervice  of  chicane,  indeed,  it  is  a 
meer  juggler's  knot,  now  fail,  now  loofe;  and  the 
fchooU  where  this  legerdemain  was  cXercifcd  in  great 
perfection  are  full  of  the  ftorics  of  its  wonders."  The 
authority  of  Warbarton  is  great  ;  but  it  may  be  coun- 


!,  is  confeflcdly  greater. 
"  Laying  afide  prejudice,  whether  fafhlonable  or 
t  Appn&u  unfafhionable.lct  us  confider  ( fays  Dr  Re  id  J)  whether 
logic  ts  or  may  be  made  fubfervicnt  to  any  good  purpofe. 
Its  profefled  end  is,  to  teach  men  to  think,  to  judge, 
titPrinapU-  *nd  to  reafon,  with  precifion  and  accuracy.  No  man 
**t  Prtgrt/fwM  fay  that  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  :  the 
*JR«fim.  on- 


ly thing  therefore  that  can  admit  of  doubt  is,  whe-  conccflion  he  may  infer  the  inutility  of  logic,  betrays 
ther  it  can  be  taught  i  by  this  inference  a  great  want  of  that  art ;  for  he 

44  To  refolve  this  doubt,  it  may  be  obferved,  that    might  as  well  infer,  becaufe  a  man  may  go  from  Edi 


our  rational  faculty  is  the  gift  of  God,  given  to 
men  in  very  different  meafures:  Some  have  a  large 
portion,  fomc  a  lefs  ;  and  where  there  is  a  remarkable 
defect  of  the  natural  power,  it  cannot  be  fupplicd  by 
»ny  culture.  But  tin's  natural  power,  even  where  it 
is  tlic  ftrongcfl,  may  lie  dead  for  want  of  the  means  of 
improvement.  Many  a  favage  may  have  been  born 
with  as  good  faculties  as  a  Newt'.*,  a  Bacon,  or  an 
Strijioitt;  but  their  talents  were  buried  by  having  never 
been  put  to  ufc,  whiht  thofe  of  the  philofophcis  were 
cultivated  to  the  belt  advantage.  It  may  bkrwife  be 
obferved,  that  the  chief  mean  of  improving  our  ration- 
al power,  is  the  vigorous  exercife  of  it  in  various  ways 
and  on  different  iubjects,  by  which  the  habit  is  ac- 
quired of  exercifing  it  properly.  Without  fuch  ex- 
eicife,  and  good  fenfe  over  and  above,  a  man  who  has 
ftudied  logic  all  his  life  may  be  only  a  petulant  wrang- 
ler, without  true  judgment  or  (kill  of  reafoning  in  any 
fcience." 

This  muft  have  been  Locke's  meaning,  when  in  his 
Thoughts  on  Education  he  fays,  44  If  you  would  have 
your  ion  to  reafon  well,  let  him  read  Chillingworth." 
The  ftatc  of  things  is  much  altered  fince  Locke  wrote: 
Logic  has  been  much  improved  chiefly  by  his  writing*; 
and  yet  much  lefs  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  it,  and  lefs  time 
combined  in  il»  ftudy.   His  counfel,  therefore,  was  ju- 


burgh  to  London  by  the  way  of  Paris,  that  therefore 
any  other  road  is  ufclcfs. 

There  is  perhaps  no  art  which  may  not  be  acquired, 
in  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  example  and  prac- 
tice, without  reducing  it  to  rules.  But  practice  join- 
ed with  rules  may  carry  a  man  forward  in  his  art  far- 
ther and  more  quickly  than  practice  without  rules.— 
Every  ingenious  artill  knows  the  utility  of  having  his 
art  reduced  to  rules,  and  thereby  made  a  fcience.  By 
rules  he  is  enlightened  in  his  practice,  and  works  with 
more  affurancc.  They  enable  him  fometimcs  to  correct 
his  own  errors,  and  often  to  delect  the  errors  of  others; 
and  he  finds  them  of  great  ufc  to  confirm  his  judgment, 
to  juftify  what  is  right,  and  to  condemn  what  is  wrong. 
Now  mathematics  are  the  noblcft  praxis  of  logtc. 
Through  them  we  may  perceive  how  the  dated  forms 
of  fyllogifm  arc  exemplified  in  one  fubject,  namely  the 
predicament  of  quantity ;  and  by  marking  the  force  of 
thefe  forms,  as  they  arc  there  applied,  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  apply  them  of  ourfclves  elfewhere.  Whoever, 
therefore,  will  ftudy  mathematics  with  this  view,  will 
become  not  only  by  mathematics  a  more  expert  logici- 
an, and  by  logic  a  more  rational  mathematician,  but  a 
wifer  phDofophcr,  and  an  acutcr  reafoner,  in  all  the  pof- 
fible  fubjects  either  of  science  or  deliberation.  But. 
when  mathematics,  inflead  of  being  applied  to  this  ex- 
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eeltent  purpofey  are  uied  not  to  exemplify  logic,  hot 
to  fuppfy  it*  Jilaee  ;  no  wonder  if  logic  nil  into  con* 
tempt,  and  if  mathematics,  inftead  of  furthering  fci- 
ence,  become  in  fact  an  obftaclc.  For  when  men, 
knowing  nothing  of  that  reafoning  which  it  univrrfai, 
come  to  attach  themfelves  for  year*  tn  i  Jingle  fpettet, 
a  fpecics  wholly  involved  in  lines  and  number t,  the  mind 
becomes  incapacitated  for  reafoning  at  large,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fearch  of  moral  truth.  The  object  of  ma- 
thematic*  i»  danonflration  ;  and  whatever  in  that  fcicncc 
is  not  demonftration,  is  nothing,  or  at  lead  below  the 
fublime  inquirer's  regard.  Probability,  through  its  al- 
moft  infinite  degrees,  from  fimple  ignorance  up  to  abfo- 
lute  certainty ,is  the  terra  incognita  of  the  mathematician. 
And  yet  here  it  is  that  the  great  bnjinefs  of  the  human 
mind  is  carried  on  in  the  fearch  and  difcovcry  of  all  the 
important  truths  which  concern  us  as  reasonable  be- 
ings. And  here  too  it  is  that  all  its  vigour  is  exerted  : 
for  to  proportion  the  a  (Tent  to  the  probability  accom- 
panying every  varying  degree  of  moral  evidence,  re- 
quires the  moll  enlarged  and  fovcrcign  exercifc  of  rea- 
fon. 

%  In  reafonings  of  this  kind,  will  any  man  pretend 
that  it  is  of  no  ufc  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious powers  of  the  mind  by  which  we  reafon  ?  Is  it 
of  no  ufe  to  refolvc  the  various  kinds  of  reafoning  in- 
to their  iimple  elements ;  and  to  difcover,  as  far  as  we 
arc  able,  the  rules  by  which  thefe  elements  are  com- 
bined in  judging  and  in  reafoning  ?  Is  it  of  no  life  to 
mark  the  various  fallacies  in  reafoning,  by  which  even 
the  moll  ingenious  men  have  been  led  into  error  ?  It 
mull  furely  betray  great  want  of  underttanding,  to 
think  thefe  things  ufelefs  or  unimportant.  Now  thefe 
are  the  things  which  logicians  have  attempted  ;  and 
which  they  have  executed — not  indeed  fo  completely 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  improvement,  but  in  fitch  a 
manner  as  to  give  very  conftdcrablc  aid  to  our  reafon- 
ing powers.  That  the  principles  they  have  laid  down 
with  regard  to  definition  and  divilion,  with  regard  to 
the  converfion  and  oppofitiun  of  proportions,  and  the 
general  rule*  «•<  icafoiung,  arc  not  without  ufc,  is  fuf- 
ficicntly  apparent  from  the  blunders  committed  daily 
by  thofe  who  difdain  any  acquaintance  with  them. 

Although  the  art  of  categorical  iyllofrifm  is  confef- 
fedly  little  fitted  foe  the  difcovery  of  unknown  truth. 


G     I  C. 

it  may  yet  be  employed  to  excellent  purpofes,  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  mofl  compendious  method  of  detecting  a 
fallacy.  A  man  in  quell  of  unknown  truths  mull  ge- 
nerally proceed  by  the  way  of  induction,  from  effecu  to 
caufes ;  but  he,  who  as  a  teacher  is  to  inculcate  any 
fyilcm  upon  others,  begins  with  one  or  more  fclf-evi- 
dent  truths,  and  proceeds  in  the  way  of  demonftration, 
to  the  conclusion  which  he  wifhes  to  eilabliih.  Now 
every  demonftration,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  may 
be  refolved  into  a  fenes  of  fyllogifms,  of  which  the  con- 
clufion of  the  preceding  always  enters  into  the  premi- 
fes  of  that  which  follows :  and  if  the  tirft  principles  be 
clear  and  evident,  atid  every  fyllogifm  in  fome  legiti- 
mate mode  and  figure,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
muft  infallibly  be  admitted.  But  when  the  demon- 
Itration  is  thus  broken  into  parts  j  if  we  find  that  the 
conclufion  of  one  fyllogifm  will  not,  without  altering 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  enter  legitimately  into  the 
premifes  of  that  which  Should  immediately  follow  ;  or, 
fuppofing  it  to  make  one  of  the  premifes  of  a  new  fyl- 
logifm, if  we  find  that  the  conclufion,  refulting  from 
the  whole  feries  tbiu  obtained,  is  different  from  that 
of  the  demonftration  ;  we  may,  in  either  of  thefe  cafes, 
re  it  aflured  that  the  author's  reafoning  is  fallacious, 
and  leads  to  error ;  and  that  if  it  carried  an  appear- 
ance of  conviction  before  it  was  thus  refolved  into  it* 
elementary  parts,  it  muft.  have  been  owing  to  the  ina-  - 
bility  of  the  mind  to  comprehend  at  once  a  long  train- 
of  arguments.  Whoever  wifhes  to  fee  the  fylfogillie 
art  employed  for  this  purpofc,  and  to  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  laid  refpe&ing  its  utility, 
may  confult  the  excellent  writer  recommended  by 
Locke,  who,  in  places  innumerable  of  his  incomparable 
book,  has,  without  pedantry,  even  in  that  pedantic 
age,  made  the  happielt  application  of  the  rules  of  logic 
for  unravelling  the  fophiilry  of  his  Jefuitical  antago- 
nift. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  though  we  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  much  time  was  walled  by  our  forefather* 
in  tyllogiilic  wrangling,  and  what  might  with  little 
impropriety  be  termed  the  mechanical  part  of  logic 
yet  the  art  of  forming  and  examining  arguments  is  cer- 
tainly an  attainment  not  unworthv  the  ambition  of  tha> 
being  whole  lughiil  honour  is  to  Ik  endued  with  rca«- 
fun. 


LOG 

Lapft«»      LOGISTJE,  certain  officers  at  Athens,  in  num- 
L°&n'  ber  ten,  whofe  bufinefs  confifted  in  receiving  and  paf- 
iJ*7'    fin»  the  account*  of  roagitlrate*  when  they  went  out 
of  office.    The  logifit  were  eleded  by  lot,  and  had 
ten  eutbjni  or  auditors  of  accounts  under  them. 

LOGOGRAPHY,  a  new  method  of  printing,  in 
which  the  types,  inftcad  of  anfwering  only  to  finglc  let- 
ten,  are  made  to  correfpond  to  whole  words. 

This  method,  ihough  fcemingly  a  retrograde  pro- 
ceffion  in  the  printing  art,  ha* lately  obtained  the  fanc- 
tion  of  his  Majefty'.  patent,  and  ha*  for  feme  time 
been  actually  put  in  execution  in  the  way  of  trade, 
apparently  with  advantage  to  the  proprietors.  In 
the  year  1783,  a  trcatifc  upon  this  fubje^t  appeared 
by  Henry  Johofon,  in  which  the  origin  as  well  as 


LOG 

the  utility  of  the  art  are  fully  laid  down,  and  the  I-ncogn*- 
matter  fet  forth  in  fitch  a  light  a>  can  fcarce  allow     ^J'  . 
us  to  doubt  that  it  is  an  improvement  in  the  art.  ' 
Mr  Johnfon  mforms  us,  that  about  five  years  before, 
viz.  in  the  year  1778,  intending  to  publilh  a  daily 
lift  of  blanks  and  prizes  in  the  lottery  numerically  ar- 
ranged, he  found  it  could  not  be  accnmplifhed  in  time 
by  the  ordinary  way  of  printing.    On  this  account 
lie  procured  types  of  two,  three,  or  more  figures  as 
wai  ueccflary  for  his  purpofc  ;  and  thus  any  entire  num- 
ber might  as  readily  be  taken  up  as  if  it  had  been  :» 
Angle  type.    His  next  attempt  was  in  forming  foms 
large  mercantile  tables  of  pounds,  millings,  pence,  and 
fartl  lings.    For  thefe  he  procured  types  expreffive  of 
any  lum  of  money  ready  compofed  and  united,  bv 
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Lcengr*.  which  (fays  lie)  every  fpeciet  of  figure-printing  could 
be  performed  for  the  tenth  part  of  the  coft,  printer* 
always  charging  it  double  the  price  of  letter  print- 
ing." Having  thus  fuccccded  to  his  with  in  his  two 
firil  attempts,  he  next  began  to  conlidcr  if  tlic  me- 
thod could  nut  be  applied  to  words;  and  in  this  alfo 
the  fuccefs  was  equal. 

The  properties  of  the  logographic  art,  according 
to  our  author,  arc,  i .  That  the  compofitor  (hall  have 
left  charged  upon  li.it>  memory  than  in  the  common 
way.  2.  It  is  much  Iefs  liable  to  error.  }.  The 
type  of  each  word  is  as  cafily  laid  hold  of  as  tliat  of 
a  linglc  letter.  4.  The  decomposition  is  much  more 
readily  performed,  even  by  the  mcrcti  novices,  than 
they  now  decompofc  letters.  5.  No  extraordinary 
expence  nor  greater  number  of  types  is  required  in  the 
logographic  than  in  the  common  method  of  printing. 

The  hrll  of  thefc  politiom  is  proved  by  <iur  author 
iu  the  following  manner.  In  the  common  method, 
the  compofitor  ha*  1 50  divilions  to  which  there  is  no 
reference,  and  the  printing  office*  are  not  agreed  with 
refpect  to  the  mode  of  placing  their  boxes* ;  "  but 
tinder  this  improvement,  he  has  only  to  know  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  'and  is  aflilied  with  an  index 
of  them,  infomuch  that  the  lirnphcity  of  the  latter 
apparatus  enables  him,  by  a  little  practice,  to  lay  his 
finger  almott  blindfold  on  the  word  required  ;  and  the 
tneaneft  capacity  is  equal  to  this  mental  excrcife, 
having  little  more  to  do  than  kuowing  by  infpedion 
the  difference  between  words  under  three  and  thofe 
above  three  fy  liable* ;  and  all  the  apparatus  'being 
within  a  compafs  not  a  great  d.*al  more  extended  than 
common  printing,  for  thefc  realons  he  is  as  foon  pof- 
feflcd  of  his  type  of  a  word  as  they  are  of  a  tingle 
letter." 

Tli us  the  firft  and  third  petitions  may  he  (aid  to 
be  proved  ;  but  in  his  proof  of  the  fecond,  our  author 
himfclf  (hows  that  his  art  is  not  infallible,  by  fublli- 
tuting  the  word  third  in ll cad  of  fecond.  Subltitutions 
of  this  kind,  he  owns,  irlay  readily  take  place ;  but 
fuch  errors  are  much  more  confpicuous  than  literal 
ones,  though  they  may  be  corrected  with  equal  cafe  ; 

for  the  erroneous  fubttitution  cannot  fail  of  being 
nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  word  required;  although, 
even  otherwifc,  it  woidd  not  be  attended  with  greater 
difadvantagc  than  in  the  common  way,  and  it  would 
te  rectified  with  greater  facility." 

The  eafe  with  which  the  compofition  is  performed, 
(hows  that  there  mull  be  an  equal  cafe  in  performing 
the  dccompolition  ;  "from  whence  (fays  Mr  Johti- 
fon)"  it  is  further  demonilrablc,  that  any  work  can 
be  compofed  by  tin's  method  nearly  as  foon  as  it  can 
be  deliberately  read  ;  and  as  to  the  liftli  polition,  that 
it  lhall  not  require  a  greater  cxpencc  of  types,  it  is 
anfwered,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  more  types  of  let- 
ters to  be  wanted  for  this  method  than  hy  any  other 
printer  according  to  the  equal  quantity  of  buliutf*  to 
be  performed,  every  office  having  certain  known  quan- 
tities of  each  letter  called  a  fount.  A  printer's  fount 
contains  about  92,503  letters,  and  our  want  is  not 
more  j  uay,  nearer  the  truth,  the  prcfent  quantity 
for  a  fount  containing  much  more  of  fome  letters  than 
nccefTary,  and  fewer  of  others ;  which  arifes  from  the 
calculation  of  the  quantity  of  each  letter  wanted  be- 
ing adhered  to  fincc  the  old  fpeUug. 
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Our  author  now  proceeds  to  demonftrate  that  the  l^fgra. 
number  of  types  mult  ncceflarily  deerc  *e  as  they  are     '>hr'  . 
combined  into  fyllabhs,  and  much  more  when  formed     "  * 
into  words.    The  whole  art  of  arranging  the  words 
contills  in  placing  them  under  as  few  divilions  as  pof- 
fiblc,  and  flill  fewer  fubdivilions ;  winch  u  attained  by 
the  following  proccf*. 

I.  A  collection  of  words,  with  the  addition  of 
tenfes,  plurals,  and  degrees  of  companion,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  ioo.occ,  was  made  from  the  belt 
Englilh  dictionaries. 

1.  Collections  were  made  from  the  mifcellaueout  part 
of  20  nr»  fpapers,  the  Spectator,  and  Common  Prayer- 
book.  The  method  was,  by  procurirg  duplicates  of 
etcry  fheet,  fo  that  each  alternate  lide  might  be  paftcd 
over  with  white  paper,  in  order  to  leave  the  whole  of 
the  word*  on  both  lides  perfect  i  and  thus  the  whole 
might  be  touched  with  left  danger  of  injury  than  other- 
wile  could  have  been  done.  The  confulion  uriling 
from  the  parts  of  other  words  l*iiijj  feca  frum  the 
oppofitc  fide  was  likewife  prevented.  ° 

3.  The  words,  lieing  fcparatcly  cut  out,  were  the* 
put  into  a  cafe  marked  with  the  divilions  from,  one  to 
16,  according  to  the  number  of  letters  contained  in 
each  .word.  Thus  fevcral  letters  were  diiliiictly  col- 
Icrted;  and  then  each  feparatc  parcel  forted  in  a  cafe 
containing  26  divilions,  marked  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  according  to  the  commencing  letter  of 
the  word)  and  thus  all  the  words  were  ranged  alpha- 
betically, confiding  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  let- 
ters, in  feparatc  parcels. 

4-  The  lame  woi  ds  were  then  placed  together,  and 
polted  into  an  alphabet,  with  the  number  of  times 
marked  to  each  that  had  occurred  on  the  whole;  that 
in  this  manner  a  proportion  might  be  determined  how 
many  times  particular  words  ought  to  lie  repeated  for 
the  printing  of  0:1c  Ihect,  and  aifo  to  know  what 
words  are  111  general  ul  'c  :  There  are  likewife  a  num- 
ber of  technical  terns,  and  favourite  phrafes  a  great 
number  of  times  repeated  almoll  by  every  author,  but 
though  thefc  occur  throughout  the  whole  book  in 
great  proportion  to  the  rcii,  no  more  of  them  wili  be 
ueceflary  than  what  fufjiec  lor  a  linglc  fheet. 

5.  The  whole  of  the  abo\e  might  be  done  without 
the  trouble  juil  mentioned,  by  po  trig  every  wcrd  at 
once  into  a  triformed  alphabet  ;  hccaul'c  the  fubdivi- 
lions of  the  fecond  and  third  commencing  letter  of 
each  word  fur  references  are  now  obtained,  and  thus 
can  calily  he  placed  in  its  proper  divilion,  and  may  be 
marked  as  often  as  it  occur*,  w.thout  repeating  the 
fame  word  ;  whence  we  plainly  fee  the  eafe  and  expc- 
dition  of  it,  fmm  the  facility  and  exiwdition  •if  poll- 
ing every  word  from  a  leaf  in  any  bonk.  lVforc  fuch 
fubdivilions  were  known,  they  could  only  have  been 
placed  under  the  rirlt  cnnmencitig  letter  of  the  wurd  ; 
which  would  cauic  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  repetitions, 
lliat  it  would  take  up  more  time,  be  far  more  liable 
to  error,  and  require  more  fnbordinate  poltingu  to 
bring  them  into  arrangement  ;  fo  that  they  may  be 
found  more  calily  than  by  the  above  proceedings.  Thus 
alfo  a  collection  will  be  obtained  of  fitigle  and  double 
words,  which  are  conltantly  required  from  20  to  400 
or  500  limes  in  the  printing  one  Ihect  of  any  work 
whatever  ;  and  which  alone  would  abridge  the  com- 
politer**  work  near  one-third.    This  fecond  procefs 

likewife 
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lilcewife  enabled  the  author  to  rejeft,  out  of  the  firft 
collection,  obfolete  won!*,  technical  term*,  &c.  which 
reduce!  the  anginal  collection  to  one  fifth  part. 

6.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  feveral  fpeciea  of 
words  are  omitted  in  the  founts.  I.  Obfolete  word*; 
becaufe  they  occur  fo  feldom,  that  the  difference  of 
time  loft  in  compoGng  them  in  the  ordinary  method 
would  be  imperceptible.  2.  Technical  terms,  name* 
of  places,  animals,  Stc.  \  though,  for  any  particular 
work,  the  term*  peculiar  to  it  may  be  added  to  the 
fount  m  a  biformcd  alphabet  apart.  3.  Real  com- 
pounds, or  word*  that  may  be  compounded  of  other*, 
arc  aJfo  rejected  ;  becaufe  wc  actually  hare  the  words 
already,  and  they  may  be  joined  with  fufficient  ex- 
pedition, though  the  fpacc*  are  annexed  to  each,  by 
being  conftruetcd  accordingly.  4.  Thofe  of  the  fame 
fprlling  are  lilcewife  omitted,  though  they  bear  diffe- 
rent lignincationj,  for  obvious  rcafon*. 

7.  The  variation  of  tenfes,  degree*  of  comparifon, 
and  numerous  words  in  the  Enghlh  language,  having 
in  general  the  fame  terminations,  fuch  as  eo,  ikc,  LYr 
mint,  mess,  &c.  an  alphabet  may  be  formed  of  fuch 
a  kind  a*  is  capable  of  being  annexed  to  the  abfo- 
lute  word*  or  radicc*,  as  expeditioufly  as  the  whole 
word  could  be  found  in  the  fount,  from  it*  being 
thereby  fo  much  lefs  extended.  Thu»,  by  dividing 
fevcral  words  into  their  radices  and  terminations,  many 
other  words  may  be  formed  from  tbe  radix  by  the  ad- 
dition of  various  termination!!,  and  each  termination 
may  be  added  to  other  radices  to  which  they  arc  ap- 
plicable. 

8.  Some  radicc*  are  imperfect,  mz.  fuch  as  end 
with  the  vowel  r,  which  muft  therefore  be  added  in 
the  ufual  way  of  compofttion.  Thus,  in  the  word 
adore,  the  radix  id  odor,  to  which  the  terminations 
tt,  «/,  efi,  ttb,  tr,  ing.  may  be  added  occafionaUy. 

9.  -  by  rejecting  alfo  the  words  which  come  under 
this  bill  denomination,  the  number  ncccflary  for  a 
fount  is  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  what  it  would  other- 
wife  be,  as  will  appear  evident  from  the  following  con- 
fiderations:  1.  There  are  at  leaft  42  verbs,  the  infi- 
nitive of  which  ends  in  tfy ;  as  quoTih,  i  the 
radices  of  which  are  qual,Jign;  the  terminations  are, 
ifiet,  i/irJ,  t.'ymg,  &c.  And  Mr  Johnfon  informs  us, 
that  by  applying  thtfe  radices  to  other  terminations, 
he  was  enabled  to  difpenfe  with  more  than  500  words 
which  would  othrrwiic  have  bten  :icce!Iary.  2.  For 
all  regular  verbs,  110  more  than  f;x  terminations  are 
neceQary,  viz.  t,  e/l,  etli,  rJ,  ti,  mr.  There  are  but 
few  irregnLir  oaes  In  the  Er.gliih  language  ;  whence  it 
happen*  that  12  or  14  words  may  be  formed  from  one 
fingle  perfect  \nb  as  a  radix,  and  maDy  imperfect 
ones  lave  double  that  number. 

t~.  By  uhng  only  the  fet  of  terminations  which 
may  be  contained  i:i  a  box  of  two  feet  fquare,  the 
common  oj-ciation  of  pricting  would  be  ihortened  near- 
ly one  half;  and  in  order  to  lind  out  thofe  which  are 
mfift  in  ufe,  and  fitteit  to  retain,  our  author  digcllcd 
them  alphabetically,  with  the  radices,  wovds,  or  fyl- 


lablcs,  which 
Thus, 
tain 


complete  words  annexed  to  them. 


abs- 
de- 


-appcr — afcer 
d  is— con 


\  cer— cap— cur 

j  enter- 


ice. 


11.  Thus  It  will  be  found,  that  out  of  more  than 
100,000  words  of  which  the  Englilh  language  conftfts, 
there  will  not  be  wanted  much  above  3500  for  a  com- 
plete fount.  This  will  be  very  cvideut  to  any  perfon 
who  confultsa  dictionary.  He  will  there  find,  that  a 
vaft  number  of  words  require  an  explanation  j  whereas 
in  any  miscellaneous  work,  there  are  none  but  what 
can  be  underilood  moll  readily  either  together  or  a- 
part.  Newfpaper*  retain  more  of  the  uncommon  kiud 
of  words  than  any  others.  "  The  vocabulary  (fav* 
our  author)  or  alphabet  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Ch'i- 
»efe,  confrits  of  above  80,000  letters  or  characters;  yet 
he  is  admitted  a  mailer  of  the  language  who  knows 
about  4000  of  them,  no  more  being  in  general  ufe." 

Tbe  expedition  with  which  the  logographic  method 
of  printing  can  be  accompltlhed,  depends  ciTentially  on 
their  arrangement )  which,  from  great  numbers,  of  ex- 
periments, our  author  found  to  be  bed  accomplmSed 
in  the  following  manner:  i.  Words  of  one,  two,  or 
three  fyDables,  are  alphabetically  placed  by  themfelves, 
including  all  polhble  commencing  fyllablcs,  by  which 
the  compolitor  cannot  fail  of  finding  the  word  either 
in  whole  or  iu  part  let  it  be  what  it  will ;  and  when 
the  whole  cannot  be  found  at  once,  the  remainder  may 
ealily  be  found  in  fiogle  or  double  fyllablcs  among 
the  termination*.  2.  All  words  abore  three  f)  liable* 
have  the  fame  alphabetical  arrangement ;  the  termina- 
tions being  the  lame  at  the  bottom  of  each.  Experi- 
ence (hows,  that  by  a  very  few  leuons,  the  meanest  ca- 
pacity may  dctci  mine  the  number  of  fyllablcs,  and  re- 
ter  to  the  particular  cafe  containing  words  of  that 
number,  there  being  coufpicuous  references  to  cach'» 
and  by  thus  equalling  them,  any  perfon  may  po/iefa 
himfclf  very  expeditioufly  of  what  he  wunt*  Even 
boys  who  Icarcc  knew  more  than  the  litters  of  the  al- 
phabet, were  hardly  a  fortnight  employed  in  this  me- 
thod, w  hen  they  could  at  the  lirlt  glance  tell  the  num- 
ber of  letters  contained  iu  any  word. 

By  this  limplicity  of  arrangement,  any  intelligent 
pcrlon,  who  never  compofed  in  his  life,  by  being  pla- 
ced in  a  room  with  the  apparatus,  could  compote  and 
print,  without  other  previous  inllrucbun  than  driu  ir.g 
him  to  remember  that  the  words  under  three  fylLblc,, 
and  thofe  above  three,  are  placed  in  feparatc  alphabets  ; 
and  that  whenever  he  wants  a  word,  the  tirll  ictur  i* 
feen  in  capitals  of  two  inches  on  the  walls,  the  iVc<  nd 
in  letter:.  01  one  inch  in  ii>;ht  lines  ;  and  wl.ere  it  it 
ncccilary  to  have  more  columns  than  one  for  fv.ch  le- 
cond  Inter,  the  third  is  given  in  red  down  the  co- 
lumn, comprehending  about  12  divihoiis,  to  contain 
the  typcH  of  the  woid  coming  under  fuch  reference. 

To  exemplify  this  method  as  far  as  it  cm  bi  done 
without  actually  feeing  the  apparatus,  ot.r  nu:t.^i  in- 
ltai.ccs  the  two  words  sibtrvc  and  Unfa tuit  tuh.  I;i 
looking  for  the  former,  the  rirft  letter,  A,  i*  fc  n  upon 
the  wiiil  as  already  mentioned  j  the  td.md,  li,  is  on 
the  cafe  under  it,  and  down  that  column  is  OV  i:, 
opp-cfitc  to  the  cell  containing  the  type*  if  the  whole; 
word  ;  which  would  be  only  three  rcfeiincrs  iutleud 
of  live  with  fpaccs,  as  in  the  common  method.  The 
other  Word,  vi/..  Uinfji lunatciy,  may  be  fuund  Lv  the 
fame  references,  though  it  contains  13  letters;  but 
admitting  that  practice  will  give  the  word  a*  loon 
as  a  linglc  Tetter,  the  average  will  be  fvund  eight  for 
one." — Our  author's  explanation  of  the  methed  iu 
which  this  word  might  be  compofrd,  however,  feem* 
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Vy  no  mean*  intelligible—"  For  this  diftindion  in 
the  cafes  {fays  he),  the  alphabet,  or  rather  marks  of 
fcrft  reference  in  large  charafters  on  the  wall,  !•  di- 
vided into  two  clafles,  not  at  voweli  and  confonanu, 
but  as  follows,  we.  A,  Con,  Dif,  E,  In,  O,  P,  S, 
Un,  commencing  references,  the  fecond  or  fubfequcnt 
letters  of  die  wordi  being  in  a  right  line  from  left  to 
right,  and  down  each  column  is  found  the  remainder 
of  the  reference  to  the  words,  diftinguiftu'ng  always 
-the  third  letter  in  red.  The  fecond  diftio&ion  is, 
that  for  all  other  commencing  letters,  the  fecond  letter 
of  reference  is  in  a  column  down,  and  the  third  letter 
in  lines  from  left  to  right  in  red. 

Thefe  arc  the  directions  given  by  our  author  for 
forming  a  fount  of  words;  the  next  requiJite  is  a  fount 
of  fyllables,  formed  in  the  following  method:  t.  A 
complete  fct  of  two  letters  was  obtained  in  all  their 
jxjflible  combinations,  amounting  to  676.  2.  Having 
next  obtained  the  poffiblc  combination  of  thefe  letters, 
vJ%.  17176,  by  retaining  only  all  poffible  fyllables,  and 
words  of threektters,  it  is  reduced  to  the  30th  part,  which 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  compHfing  with  fyllables  of 
two  and  three  letters,  for  Latin,  French,  Engliftt,  and 
all  names  of  perfons,  places,  and  things,  every  pof- 
fible fyllable  being  comprehended  among  them.  Hence 
it  forms  an  univerfal  triformed  alphabet,  where  En- 
glim  characters  are  ufed  ;  from  whence  all  partial  In- 
formed and  triformed  alphabets  in  the  arrangement  of 
Englirti,  French*  Latin,  and  all  technical  matters,  arc 
drawn.  Though  combinations  of  four  letters  arc 
again  26  times  the  number  of  thofe  of  three  letters, 
and  five  letters  incrcafe  in  the  fame  ratio ;  yet  as  much 
as  all  poffible  combinations  increafe  in  quantity  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  letters  combined,  fo  they 
decreafe  in  the  actual  number  of  fyllables  included 
among  them,  infomuch,  that  all  the  fyllables  of  four, 
five,  fix,  and  feven  letters  together,  arc  confidcrably 
fewer  than  the  fyllables  of  three  letters  only. — Be- 
fides  the  two  founts  already  mentioned,  a  third  was 
found  ncceflary  for  fuch  terminations  as  are  moft  com- 
monly followed  by  particular  punctuations ;  but,  after 
fome  confidcration,  this  was  judged  unneccflary. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  obviate  fome  objec- 
tions which  muft  naturally  occur  to  one  who  firft  hears 
of  his  invention.    Thefe  are, 

t.  A  fingle  letter  damaged  in  a  word  renders  the 
whole  ufelcfs. 

This  is  not  denied  by  Mr  Johnfon;  but  he  contends, 
that  the  quantity  of  metal  loft  in  this  manner  is  quite 
trifling. 

2.  How  are  the  blanks  or  fpaccs  in  a  line  to  be  ma- 
caged,  as  thefe  are  by  no  means  equal  ? 

To  this  our  author  replies,  that,  at  the  time  of  wri- 
ting the  pamphlet,  he  was  undetermined  whether  it  be 
moft  eligible  to  have  fpacea  caft  along  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  words,  or  to  fpace  them  in  the  common 
manner.  The  former  would  be  more  expeditious  ;  and 
where  a  greater  diftance  is  required,  other  fpaccs  may 
be  introduced  in  the  ordinary  method. 

3.  How  is  a  long  word  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  be 
divided  ? 

This  may  be  cafily  accomplifhed  by  means  of  the  fyl- 
labic  fount  already  mentioned. 

4.  How  is  the  error  of  fubftitating  one  word  for 
another  to  be  rectified  i 
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The  anfwer  to  this  it,  that  aa  error  of  the  kind  fpe-  Lofogra- 
cified  may  be  corrected  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  is  P"Tl 


done  in  common  printing.    Long  words  may  be  di- 
vided by  means  of  the  fyllabic  fount  already  mention., 
ed,  and  the  intervals  between  the  words  may  be  filled 
up  with  fyatts  aa  ufual. 

LOGWOOD.    See  Hjenatoxtlon. 

LOHOCH,  or  Loch,  in  pharmacy,  a  compofition 
of  a  middle  confidence  between  a  foft  electuary  and  a 
fyrttp,  principally  ufed  in  diforders  of  the  lungs. 

LOINS,  in  anatomy,  the  two  lateral  parts  of  the 
umbilical  region  of  the  abdomen. 

LOIRE,  the  Urged  river  in  France,  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Ce venues,  and,  after  running  a  courfis 
of  about  500  miles,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay. 

LOKE,  in  mythology,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  northern  nations,  anfwering  to  the  Ari- 
manes  among  the  Perfians,  whom  they  reprefent  as  at 
enmity  both  with  gods  and  men,  and  the  author  of 
all  the  evils  which  defolate  the  univerfc.  Loke  is  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Edda  as  producing  the  great  ferpent 
which  incircles  the  world  ;'  which  feems  to  have  bee* 
intended  as  an  emblem  of  corruption  or  fin  :  he  alfo 
gives  birth  to  Hrla  or  death,  the  queen  of  the  infernal 
regions ;  and  alfo  to  the  wolf  Fenns,  that  monfter  who 
is  to  encounter  the  gods  and  deftroy  the  world. 

LOKMAN  the  Wist,  an  eminent  phUofopher  a- 
mong  the  Eaftems.  The  Arabians  fay  he  was  the  fon 
of  Baura,  the  fon  or  grandfon  of  a  filler  or  aunt  of 
Job.  He  was  an  Ethiopian,  and  a  flave  for  fome  time. 
It  is  related  that  he  was  born  in  the  time  of  David, 
and  lived  till  the  age  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  Some  fup- 
pofe  him  to  have  been  the  fame  with  iEfop  the  my- 
thologift  :  and  indeed  we  find  in  the  parables  or  apo- 
logues of  Lokman  in  Arabic,  many  particulars  that 
are  feen  in  jEfop's  fables  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Greek  or  the  Arabian  are  the  ori- 
ginals. He  is  faid  to  have  been  deformed  in  his  per- 
lon  ;  but  that  this  defeat  was  fufficiently  made  up  by 
the  perfection*  of  his  mind.  Some  pieces  of  hi*  are 
extant ;  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  fo  excellent  a,  per* 
fon,  that  Mahomet  has  inferted  a  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
ran, called  after  his  name,  in  which  he  introduces  God 
as  faying,  "  We  heretofore  beftowed  wifdom  on  Lok- 
man."— It  is  related  that  he  got  his  liberty  on  the  fol- 
lowing occafion.  His  mailer  having  given  him  a  bitter 
melon  to  eat,  he  eat  it  aU.  His  mailer,  furprifed  at 
his  exact  obedience,  alked,  How  it  was  poffible  for 
him  to  cat  fuch  a  naufeous  fruit  i  He  anfwered,  "  I 
have  received  fo  many  favours  from  you,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  I  fhould  once  in  my  life  eat  a  bitter  melon  from 
your  hand."  This  generous  anfwer  of  the  flave  ft  ruck 
the  mailer  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  immediately  gave 
him  his  liberty.  M.  Galland  tranflated  all  the  fables 
of  Lokman,  and  Bidpai  or  Pilpay  a  bramin  philoso- 
pher, which  were  publiftied  at  Paris  in  1724. 

LOLIUM,  oaRMSLL-caAss,  in  botany  :  A  genua 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  daft 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4th  order,  Gramma.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous, 
fixed,  and  uniflorous.  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies 
are,  1.  The  perenne,  red  darnel,  or  rye-grafs.  This 
is  very  common  in  roads  and  dry  paftures.  It  makes 
excellent  hay  upon  dry,  chalky,  or  fandy  foils.  It 
U  advantageoufly  cultivated  along  with  clover,  and 
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fpring*  earlier  than  other  graflca ;  thereby  fupplying 
food  for  cattle  at  a  time  when  it  it  moll  difficult  to 
be  obtained.  Cows,  horfet,  and  fhecp  eat  it ;  goati 
are  not  food  of  it.  a.  The  tcmulcntum,  or  white 
darnel,  grows  fpontancoufly  in  ploughed  fields.  If 
the  feeds  of  this  fpecics  are  malted  with  barley,  the 
ale  foon  occafions  dninkcnncfs ;  mixed  with  bread- 
corn,  they  produce  but  little  effect  unlcfa  the  bread  it 
eaten  hot. 

LOLLARDS,  in  rcclcfiaftical  hiftory,  a  religious 
feci,  differing  in  many  religious  points  from  the  church 


particular  marks  of  favour  and  protection,  on  Steount  L*l!»r4i 
of  their  great  ufcfuhicft  to  the  fick  and  needy.  They  ^  1 
were  thus  fupported  againft  their  malignant  rivals,  and  , 
obtained  many  papal  conftitutions  by  which  their  in- 
ttitute  was  confirmed,  their  pcrfons  exempted  from 
the  cogaifance  of  the  inquifitors,  and  fuhjected  en- 
tirely  U»  the  jurifdiition  of  the  bilhops  ;  but  as  thefe 
meafurcs  were  infufiivient  to  fecure  them  from  mo* 
leflaiioi,  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year 
1472,  obtained  a  fol.mn  bull  from  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
ordering  that  the  Cellites  or  Lollards  fhould  be  rank* 


of  Rome,  which  arofc  in  Germany  about  the  begin-  ed  among  the  religious  orders,  and  delivered  from  the 
ning  of  the  14th  century  ;  fo  called,  as  many  writers  jurifdidion  of  the  bilhops  ;  and  Pope  Julius  If.  grant* 


have  imagined,  from  Walter  Lollard,  who  began  to 
dogmatife  in  1315,  and  was  burnt  at  Cologn  :  though 
others  think  that  Lollard  was  no  furname,  but  mere- 
ly a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  all  heretics  who  con- 
ccaUd  the  poifon  of  error  tinder  the  appearance  of 
piety. 

The  monk  of  Canterbury  derives  the  origin  of  the 
word  Lollard  among  us,  from  Mium,  "  a  tare ;"  as  if 
the  Lollards  were  the  tares  fowl)  in  Chrift's  vineyard. 
Abclly  fays  that  the  word  Lollard  fignifies  "  praifing 
God,''  from  the  German  loben,  "  to  ptaifc,"  and  berrt 
"  Lord  ;"  becaufe  the  Lollards  employed  themfelves 
in  travelling  about  from  place  to  place,  tinging  ptdmi 
and  hymn*. 

Others,  much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  derive  MbarJ, 
hilLir.it  or  ioHert,  lullert,  as  it  waa  written  by  the  an- 
cient Germans,  from  the  old  German  word  iuUea.  /oA 
In,  or  lallta,  and  the  termination  bard,  with  which 
many  of  the  High  Dutch  woids  end.    I.olltn  fignifies 
*•  to  fing  with  a  low  voice,"  and  therefore  Lollard 
is  a  finger,  or  one  who  frequently  lings  j  and  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  Germans  it  denotes  a  perfon 
who  is  continually  praifing  Gi»d  with  a  fortg,  or  ring- 
ing hymns  to  his  honour.    The  Alexians  or  Cellites 
were  called  Lollards,  becaufe  they  were  public  fingers 
who  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  inter  the  bodies  of  thofe 
who  died  of  the  plague,  and  fang  a  dirge  over  them 
in  a  mournful  and  iudiAintt  tone  as  they  carried  them 
to  the  grave.    The  name  was  afterwards  affumcd  by 
pcrfuna  that  diihonourcd  it ;  for  we  find,  among  thofe 
Lollards  who  made  extraordinary  pretences  to  piety 
and  religion,  and  fpent  the  greatcft  part  of  their  time 
in  meditation,  prayer,  and  fuch  ads  of  piety,  there 
were  many  abominable  hypocrites,  who  entertained 
the  molt  ridiculous  opinions  and  concealed  the  molt 
enormous  vices  under  the  fpecious  mark  of  this  ex- 
traortiirary  proftffion.   And  many  injurious  afperfions 
were  piopagated  againlt  ihofc  who  affumrd  this  name 
by  the  priefts  and  monks  ;  fo  that,  by  decrees,  any 
prrfoq  who  covered  heretics  or  crimes  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  piety,  was  called  a  Lollard.    Thus  the 
name  was  not  ufed  to  denote  nny  otic  particular  feet, 
hut  was  formerly  common  to  all  perfnns  and  all  frets 
who  were  fuppoftd  to  be  guilty  of  impiety  towards 
God  cr  the  church,  under  an  external  proieffion  of 
extraordinary  piety.   However,  many  focieties,  confut- 
ing both  of  men  and  wt.men  under  the  name  of  /.»/- 
lardt,  were  formed  in  moft  partvof  Germany  and  f  lan- 
ders, and  were  fupported  partly  by  their  manual  la- 
bours, and  partly  by  the  charitable  donations  of  pious 
pcrfons.   The  ruagift  rates  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
where  thefe  brethren  and  filters  rrfided,  gave  them 
VouX.  Parti. 


ed  them  yet  greater  privileges  in  the  year  1506.  Mo- 
fheim  informs  us  that  many  focicties  of  this  kind  are 
ft  ill  fublifting  at  Cologn,  and  in  the  cities  of  Flanders, 
though  they  have  evidently  departed  from  their  an- 
cient rules. 

Lollard  and  his  followers  rejected  the  facriSce  of 
the  raafs,  extreme  unction,  and  penances  for  fin  ;  ar- 
guing, that  Chritl's  fuffcrings  were  fufficient.  He  is 
likewife  faid  to  have  fet  afide  baptifm,  as  a  thing  of 
no  effect ;  and  repentance,  as  not  abfolutely  neceffary, 
Sec. — la  England,  the  followers  of  YVickliffe  were 
called,  by  way  of  reproach,  f.ollard',  from  fome  affinity 
there  was  between  fome  of  their  tenets ;  though  o- 
thers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Er.glilh  Lollards  came 
from  Germany. 

They  were  folemnly  condemned  by  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  council  of  Oxford. 

LOMBARD  (Lambert),  an  eminent  painter,  born 
at  Liege  in  1  coo  j  who,  after  a  diligent  itudy  of  the 
antique  at  Rome,  introduced  that  ftyle  of  painting 
among  his  countrymen  inftead  of  the  Gothic.  He 
painted  hitlory,  architecture,  and  perfpective  j  an< 
though  he  could  never  altogether  free  himfclf  from  his 
national  gout,  he  is  ranked  among  the  beft  painters  of 
his  time.  He  died  in  1 560. 

LoMaaao  (Peter),  well  known  by  the  title  of 
M.tfitr  o/' ike  StnlriKa,  was  born  at  Novara  in  Lorn- 
hardy  ;  but  being  bred  at  Paris  he  diltingiriOied  him- 
fclf fo  much  at  that  univerfity,  that  he  firft  had  the 
canonry  of  Chart  res  conferred  on  him,  was  fome  time 
tutoi  to  Philip  ft>n  of  Louis  le  Grot,  and  laflly  ob- 
tained the  fee  of  Pari*.  He  died  in  1 064.  His  work 
of  the  Sentences  is  looked  on  as  the  fourcc  of  the 
fcholaliic  theology  of  the  Latin  church.  He  wrote 
alio  Commentaries  on  the  Pfalms,  and  on  St  Paul'a 
EpiitL-s. 

LOMBARDS,  a  Scandinavian  nation,  who  for- 
merly fettled  in  Italy,  and  for  fome  time  made  a  con- 
fiderable  figure.  1 

Their  name  of  /-/»m  *««//,  or  /.Mjotanit,  is  by  fome  E  ym«!ngf 
derived  from  the  word  tol,  or  toht  ftgnlfying  in  theof 
German  tongue  winter ;  becaufe  the  Lombards  while  n*n;t 
in  Scandinavia,  lived  in  marihes,  or  near  the  fea.  Other* 
think  that  it  comc«  from  the  two  German  words  fmgft% 
harden,  or  htUtborilat,  that  is,  from  the  lor.j^  haltwrts 
they  were  firopofed  to  ui'e  in  war.    But  P-.stihi*  Dia- 
eonus  their  hilturian,  and  who  wH<Limf<  lt  a  Lombard, 
tell*  us  that  they  were  called  l.arjta'nrJi  from  the 
length  of  their  beards.    A  nation  called  the  l.omLinh 
it  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy  ;  hut 
tticfe  are  different  from  the  Lombard*  who  afterwards 
fettled  in  Italy,  aad  are  reckoned  to  b«  the  fame  with. 

F  f  the 
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Lombard*-  the  Gepidit,  whom  the  Italian  Lombards  almolt  cx- 

'  » — :  terminated.    The  Lombards  who  fettled  in  Italy  arc 

t  firft  mentioned  by  Profper  Aquiunus,  biihop  of  Rhc- 
•  gium  in  the  year  379.  That  writer  tells  us,  that 
about  this  time  the  Lombards,  abandoning  the  moft 
diftant  coafts  of  the  ocean,  and  their  native  country 
Scandinavia,  and  feeding  for  new  Settlements,  as  they 
were  owftocked  with  people  at  home,  firil  attacked 
and  overcame  about  this  time  the  Vandals  in  Germany. 
They  were  then  headed  by  two  chiefs,  lborens  and 
Aion  ;  who,  dying  about  the  year  389,  were  tuctceded 
by  Agflmund,  who  is  commonly  reckoned  the  firit  king 
«f  the  Lombards. 

Before  the  time  of  Odoacer,  the  Lombard  hiftory 
affords  nothing  remarkable ;  in  his  time,  however, 
3       they  fettled  on  the  Danube,  in  the  country  of  the 
Theyfcttlc  Ragians,  whom  Odoacer  had  almolt  totally  cxtermi- 
tr  *  f'he""  natf('  or  carr'c<^  mt0  captivity.    During  their  Hay  in 
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this  coontry,  they  rendered  themfclvrs  formidable  to 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  carried  on  fuceci'sful 
wars  with  the  Hcruli  and  Gepidx.  In  52ft,  they 
were  allowed  by  the  emperor  Juftiuian  to  fettle  in 
Pannonia ;  and  here  they  made  war  a  fecond  time 
with  the  Gepidx.  Alboinus,  the  Lombard  king, 
4  killed  the  king  of  the  Gepidae  with  his  own  hand,  put 
Deflrov  the  his  army  to  the  rout,  and  cut  fuch  numbers  of  them 
9tf*d*.  in  pieces,  tliat  they  ceafed  from  tliat  time  to  be  a  na- 
tion. Having  caufed  the  deceafed  king's  head  to  lie 
out  off,  he  made  a  cup  of  his  (kull,  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Lombards  /Ma,  which  he  made  ufe  of 
in  all  public  entertainments.  However,  having  taken, 
among  many  other  captives  of  great  difiindlion,  the 
late  king's  daughter,  by  name  RafamunAa,  he  married 
her  after  the  death  of  his  former  wife  Clodifvinta,  the 
daughter  of  Clotaire  king  of  France. 

By  this  victory  Alboinus  gained  fuch  reputation, 
that  his  friendfhip  was  courted  by  Juilinian ;  and,  in 
confequencc  of  the  emperor's  application,  a  body  of 
6000  Lombards  were  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  Narfes 
againft  the  Goths.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Romans  in 
this  expedition,  the  invafion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards, 
and  their  fuccefles  in  that  country,  have  been  taken 
r  notice  of  under  the  article  Italy,  n"28 — 32.  At 
Aftointn  IaA  Alboinus,  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Venetia, 
khig  »f  the  LjgUriat  ^Emilia,  Hetruria,  and  Umbria,  was  (lain  by 
ftflafflntte4  tfte  treachery  of  his  wife,  in  the  year  575,  the  fourth 
■t  the  mCii-of  his  reign.  This  princefs  was  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  the  Gepidx,  whom  Alboinus  bad  killed  in 
battle,  and  made  a  cup  of  his  (kull,  as  above  related. 
As  he  was  one  day  fealling  at  Verona  with  his  chief 
favourites  and  principal  officers,  in  the  height  of  his 
mirth  he  fent  for  the- queen,  and,  filling  the  detefted 
nip,  commanded  her  to  drink  merrily  with  her  father. 
Rofamund,  ftruck  with  horror,  hurried  out  of  the 
room  ;  and  lu'ghly  incenfed  again II  her  huiband  for 
thus  barbaroufly  triumphing  over  the  misfortunes  of 
her  family,  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  make  bim  pay 
dear  for  fuch  an  inhuman  and  affronting  conduct. 
Accordingly,  (he  difcovcrcd  her  intention  to  Hclmi- 
child  the  king's  (hicld-bcarcr,  a  youth  of  great-  bold- 
ntfs  and  intrepidity.  Helmichild  preremptorily  refufed 
to  imbrue  bis  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fovercign,  or 
to  be  any  way  acceflbry  to  his  death  ;  and  in  this  re- 
solution he  perfifted  till  he  was,  by  a  (hamcful  ftrata- 
(«m,  forced  by  the  queen  to  a  cgmpliaacc '•  for 
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knowing  that  he  carried  on  an  intrignc  with  one  of  Lomhsrda. 
her  ladies,  placed  herfclf  one  uight  in  her  bed,  and  v  \ 
receiving  the  youth,  indulged  him  as  if  (he  had  been 
his  own  millrefs  in  his  amorous  dcfircs;  which  (he  had 
no  fooncr  done,  than,  dikovcring  lurfelf  to  tlic  de- 
ceived lover,  (lie  told  him  that  he  'inn ft  now  cither  put 
the  king  to  death,  or  be  put  to  death  by  him.  Hel- 
michild, well  apprilcd,  that,  alter  what  he  had  done, 
his  fnfety  depended  upon  the  death  of  the  king,  en- 
gaged in  the  trcafon,  wh'ch  he  otherwife  abhorred. 
One  day,  therefore,  while  Alboinus  was  rcpoling  in 
his  chamber  after  dinner,  Helmichild,  with  fome  others 
whom  he  had  made  privy  to  his  defign,  breaking  in 
unexpectedly,  fell  upon  the  king  with  their  dagger*. 
Alboinus,  Ratting  up  at  their  liril  coming  in,  laid 
hold  of  his  iword,  which  he  had  always  by  him  ;  but 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  it,  the  queen  having 
beforehand  fail ti if  I  it  in  the  fcabbard,  he  defended 
himfclf  for  fome  time  with  a  foottlool  ;  but  was  in  the 
end  overpowered,  and  difpatched  with  many  wounds. 

Rofamund  had  promltcd  to  Helmichild,  that,  as 
foon  as  he  had  difpatched  the  king,  (he  would  marry 
him,  and,  with  her  perfon,  bellow  upon  him  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lombard*.  The  firll  part  of  her  promife 
(hr  immediately  perfunned  ;  but  was  fo  far  from  being 
able  to  bellow  the  crown  upon  him,  that  both  of  tliein 
were  obliged  to  lave  thcmJelvcs  by  flight.  They  fled 
to  Longinus  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  taking  with  them 
all  the  jewels  and  tieafurc  of  the  late  king.  Longinus 
received  her  with  the  greatcft  marks  of  friendlhip  and 
kindnefs,  and  allured  her  of  his  protection.  She  had 
not  been  long  in  Ravenna,  however,  before  the  exarch, 
judging  that  a  favourable  opportunity  now  offered  of 
making  himfclf  king  of  Italy  by  her  means,  imparted 
his  defign  to  her,  and  declared  his  intention  to  marry 
her,  provided,  by  fome  means  or  other,  (he  difpatcheit 
Helmichild. — Rofamund,  highly  pleafed  with  the  pro- 
pofal,  refolved  to  fatisfy  her  ambition  by  getting  ridr 
of  the  perfon  whom  (he  had  married  in  order  to  gra- 
tify her  revenge.  Accordingly,  having  prepared  a 
ftrong  poifon,  Ibe  mixed  it  with  wine,  and  gave  it  to 
her  hufband  as  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  and  called  for 
drink,  according  to  his  cuftom.  Helmichild  had  not 
half  emptied  the  cup,  when,  by  the  fudden  and  ftrange 
operation  which  he  felt  in  his  bowels,  he  concluded 
what  it  was ;  and,  with  his  fword  pointed  at  the  queen's  A 
breail,  compelled  her  to  drink  the  rclt.  The  poifon 
had  the  fame  effett  on  both  ;  for  they  died  in  a  few 
hours.  Longinus  on  the  death  of  the  queen,  laid 
afidc  all  thoughts  of  making  himfclf  king  of  Italy , 
and  fent  the  king's  treafure  to  Conftantinople,  toge- 
ther with  Albifoinda,  the  daughter  of  Alboinus  by 
Rofamund,  wbom  (he  bad  brought  along  with  her. 

After  the  death  of  Alboinus,  the  Lombards  chofe 
Clcphis,  one  of  the  nobility,  for  their  king.  He  was 
murdered  after  a  fliort  reign  of  18  months  ;  upon  which 
enfued  an  interregnum  of  10  years,  aj  related  under 
the  article  Italy,  nJ  32^  During  this  time,  they  M  ?  h 
extended  their  conquers  in  that  country  ;  but  at  raft  ^bolifiicd. 
the  Romans,  jealous  of  their  prugrefs,  refolved -to  put 
a  (lop  to  their  victories,  and,  if  poflible,  to  drive  them 
quite  out.  For  this  purpofe,  they  delsgned  not  only 
to  employ  their  own  force,  but  entered  into  alh'anctr 
with  the  Franks  ;  which  fo  alarmed  the  I*ombards, 
that  they  re-cftablimed  the  monarchical  form  of  go. 
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Tfrr.rr.ro t  amcng  themfelves,  and  cliofe  Autbaris  the   people  were  fo  provoked  at  that  innovation,  that,  in  LomWds. 


fou  of  Clephis  for  their  king.  This  monarch,  couli 
dering  that  the  power  of  the  duke*,  who  had  governed 
Lombsrdy  for  the  fpace  of  10  yean,  was  during  that 
length  of  time  very  much  cttablifhed,  and  that  they 
would  not  probably  be  willing  to  part  with  the  au- 
thority which  they  had  fo  long  enjoyed,  allowed  them 


feveral  places,  they  openly  revolted,  and,  falling  up- 
on the  emperor'*  officers,  drove  them  out  of  the  cities. 
In  the  call,  Gennanus,  patriarch  of  Cunftantinoplc, 
oppofed  the  emperor's  dclign  with  great  warmth  ;  but 
Leo  caufed  him  to  be  depofed,  and  Anaftatius  to  he 
raifed  to  that  fee  in  his  room,  ordering  at  the  fame 


to  continue  in  their  government  ;  but  obliged  them  to    time  all  the  images  in  the  imperial  city  to  be  pulled 
contribute  one  moiety  of  their  revenues  towards  the    down  and  publicly  burnt-    He  llrictly  enjoined  hi* 
maintenance  and  fupport  of  hi*  royal  dignity,  fuflcf- 
ing  them  to  difpofe  of  the  other  as  they  thought  pro- 


per. He  referred  to  himfelf  the  fupieme  dominion 
and  authority  ;  and  took  an  oath  of  the  dukes,  that, 
in  time  of  war,  they  would  readily  afllft  him  to  tire 
utmoit  of  their  power.    Though  he  could  remove  the 


officers  in  the  well,  cfpecially  the  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
to  fee  his  edict  punctually  obeyed  in  their  refpectit,: 
governments.  In  compliance  with  thefc  orders,  Scho- 
laiticus,  then  exarch,  began  to  pull  down  the  image* 
in  all  the  churches  and  public  places  in  Ravenna ; 
which  incenfed  the  fuperltitious  multitude  to  fuch  a 


dukes  at  plcafure,  yet  he  deprived  none  of  them  of  degree,  that,  taking  arms,  they  openly  declared  they 
their  dukedoms,  except  in  cafes  of  treafon  ;  nor  gave  would  rather  renounce  their  allegiance  to  tie  emperor 
them  to  others,  except  when  their  male  iffue  failed-    than  the  worfhip  of  images. 


Having  felt  led  matters  in  this  manner  with  the  dukes, 
he  enacted  feveral  wholcfome  laws  again  ft  theft,  ra- 
pine, murder,  adultery,  and  other  vices  which  prevailed 
among  his  lubjects,  and  was  the  iirll  of  the  Lombard 
kings  who  embraced  Chrittianity.  Mod  of  his  fub- 
jeets  followed  the  example  of  their  monarch  :  but  as 
they  were  all  inftrucled  by  Arian  bifhops,  they  conti- 
nued long  infected  with  that  herefy  ;  which  occaiioned 
great  dilputes  between  them  and  the  orthodox  hilltops 
of  the  cities'  fubjedt  to  them. 

From  the  re-t  llablithment  of  the  monarchy  under 
Autharis,  to  the  reign  of  Rotharis  in  636,  the  hitlory 
of  the  Lombards  affords  nothing  memorable.  This 
period  is  rctnaikablc  f;  r  the  introduction  of  written 
laws  among  thefe  people.  Before  his  time  they  had 
been  governed  only  by  tradition  ;  but  Rotharis,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Romans  and  Goths,  undertook  the  pub- 
lifliing  of  written  laws;  and  to  thofe  which  he  enacted, 
many  were  added  by  the  fuccecding  princes.  Grotiut 
prefers  the  method  which  the  Lombard*  followed  iu 
nuking  laws,  to  that  which  was  practifed  by  the  Ro- 
mans themfelves.  Among  the  latter  the  emperor  was 
the  lole  lawgiver ;  fo  that  whatever  plcafed  him  had 
the  force  of  a  law.  liut  the  Lombard  kings  did  not 
affumc  that  power  to  themfelves,  fincc  their  laws  were 
enacted  in  public  affemblies,  convened  for  thai  purpofc, 
•iter  they  had  been  maturely  examined  and  approved 
of  by  all  the  lords  of  the  kingdom.  From  thefc  atTcm- 
blics  were  excluded  the  ecck'liattic  order,  and  the  peo- 


Thus  a  kind  of  civil  war  being  kindled  in  the  city, 
Luitprand  thought  he  had  now  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the  feat  of  the  exarch, 
not  doubting  but  the  conqueft  of  fuch  an  important 
place  would  be  followed  by  tliat  of  the  whole  e*-  tr 
archaic.     Having  therefore  drawn  together  all  his  He  l>cfie(re» 
forces,  he  unexpectedly  appeared  before  Ravenna,  and      "  b,t 
clofcly  bcfieged  it.    The  exarch  little  expected  fuch  a'^T*" 
furprife,  as  a  friendly  correspondence  bad  been  main- 
tained for  many  years  between  the  exarchs  and  the 
Lombard  kings.    However,  he  defended  the  place 
with  fuch  courage  and  refolution,  that  Luitprand, 
defpairing  of  fuccefs,  broke  up  the  fiege  and  led  his 
amiy  again  ft  Claflis,  at  a  fmall  dillance  from  Ravenna, 
which  he  took,  plundered,  a.id  levelled  with  the 
ground.    The  lofs  of  this  place,  and  the  fevere  treat- 
ment the  inhabitants  met  with  from  the  king,  threw 
the  citizens  of  Ravenna  into  the  utmoil  confternation  ; 
which  Luitprand  being  informed  of,  he  refolvcd  to 
take  advantage  of  their  fears,  and,  returning  before 
Ravenna  whit  the  inhabitants  were  thus  difheartened, 
to  attempt  once  more  the  reduction  of  that  place. 
Accordingly  he  led  his  whole  array  againft  it,  and, 
by  frequent  attacks,  tired  the  inhabitants  and  garri- 
fon  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  exarch,  finding  they 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  defpairing  of  relief, 
privately  withdrew.    Luitprand,  informed  of  his  re- 
treat, attacked  the  town  with  more  violence  than  ever ; 
and,  having  carried  it  by  florin,  gave  it  up  to  be  plun- 


ule  ;  fo  that  the  legillative  pow  er  was  lodged  in  the   dered  by  hrs  foldiers,  who  found  in  it  an  immenfc 
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reign  of  Rotharis  is  remarkable,  not  only  for 
his  introducing  written  laws  among  his  fubjects,  but 
for  the  conqueJU  he  made,  and  the  fucccfiful  wars 
carried  on  with  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  whom  he 
totally  defeated  in  feveral  engagements,  and  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  fome  part  of  his  territories.  This 
monarch  died  in  652  ;  and  the  affairs  of  tl.-v  Lombards 
went  on  profperoufly,  till  the  ambition  of  Luitprand 
k'd  the  toundation  of  die  total  ruin  of  his  kingdom. 
,  He  afcended  the  throne  of  Lombardy  in  711,  and 
'watched  all  opportunities  of  enlarging  his  dominion*  at 
the  expencc  of  the  emperors.  Of  Utis,  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity offered  in  716  :  for  the  emperor  Leo  Iiauncu*, 
who  at  that  time  reigned  in  the  eaft,  having,  by  his 
ferrous  edict,  forbidden  the  worfhip  of  images,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  tvery  where  pulled  down,  tlte 


booty,  as  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  the  feat  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and  the  ex- 
archs.   The  king  Dripped  it  of  moll  of  its  valualde 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  caufed,  among  tbc  reft, 
an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  an  emperor,  of  wonderful  work- 
manihip,  to  be  conveyed  to  Pa  via,  where  it  is  to  be 
fecn  to  this  day.    The  reduction  of  Ravenna  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  furrendcr  of  feveral  cities  of  the  exarchate,  ,^ 
which  Luitprand  reduced  to  a  dukedom  •,  appointing  Retfacci 
Hildcbrand  his  grandfon  to  govern  it  with  the  title  of  ' '-  «»r- 
dukc  ;  and  giving  him,  at  he  was  yet  an  infant,  Pcre-  '-v 
deus  duke  of  Viccnza  for  his  guardian. 

The  conquefl  of  Ravenna  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  exarchate  did  not  a  little  alarm  Gregory  1 1,  bi- 
fhop  of  Rome.  He  wa.  then  at  variance  with  the 
emperor,  whofc  edict  againft  the  worlhipping  of  ima- 
ge* he  had  oppofsd  with  all  his  might,  and  by  that 
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ij  the  Venetians  making  already  no  inc 
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I^n.KrJt  means  provoked  Leo  to  fuch  a  degree, 

threatened  to  drive  him  from  the  fee,  and  fend  him  in- 
to exile.  However,  the  pope,  no  lefs  jealous  of  the 
power  of  the  .Lombards  th:ui  all  hi*  predeccflbrs  had 
been,  refolved,  by  fome  mean*  or  other,  to  put  a  Hop 
to  their  conquefts.  The  only  prince  in  Italy  to  whom 
he  could  have  rccoorfc  was  Urfus  duke  of  Venice, 
the  Venetians  making  already  no  inconliderablc  figure. 

very  prefling  letter  ; 
'on  the  exarch,  an  J, 
for  the  love  of  the  holy  fatih,  to  attempt  with  him 
the  rccovety  of  the  exarchate,  which  the  wicked  na- 
tion of  the  Lombards  had  unjuAly  taken  from  his  fons 
Leo  and  Conilantine  emperors.  L'rfas  and  the  Ve- 
netian*, moved  with  the  pope's  Utter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  greatly  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  lo  powerful  a 
neighbour,  protnifed  to  aflift  the  exarch  with  the  whole 
fttwngth  of  their  republic  ;  and  accordingly  fitted  out 
a  conliderable  fleet;  pretending  it  was  deligned  for  the 
fcrvicc  of  the  emperor  againil  the  Saracens.  At  the 
fame  time  the  exarch,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Ve- 
nice, abandoning  that  place,  ai  it  were  in  defpair  of 
bringing  the  duke  over  to  his  party,  raifed,  in  the 


into  Italy,  to  govern  in  hit  room,  with  pri- 
itions  to  encourage  the  above-mentioned  of- 
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that  he  had    in  the  year  7*J,  recalled  ScholaAicut,  and  Cent  Paul  Lombard* 

a  patrician 
trate  intlruf 

f.t-ers  with  the  promife  of  great  rewards,  and  to  af- 
fuie  them  of  his  protection. 

But,  in  the  mean  lime,  the  plot  was  difcovcrtd,  and 
two  of  the  confpirators  were  apprehended  by  thecitizens 
of  Rome,  and  put  to  death  ;  the  third  having  cfcaped 
into  a  monailcry,  where  he  took  the  monattic  habit, 
and  ended  his  days.    Hereupon  the"  exarch,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  emperor's  orders,  refolved  to  proceed 
no  longer  by  fecrct  plot*,  but  by  open  force.  Accord- 
ingly, lie  drew  together  a  confidcrabie  body  of  troops, 
and  fet  out  at  the  head  of  toxin  on  his  march  to  Rome, 
with  a  dtfign  tu  feize  on  the  pope,  and  fend  htm,  as  he  15 
had  engaged  to  do,  in  chains  to  Conftantinoplc.  But,  l-uitprassi 
on  this  occafion,  Luitprand,  tliough  highly  provoked  '** 
againil  Gregory  for  having  ftirrcd  up  the  Venetians  a-^Jnft  t±/e 
gainlt  him,  yet  refolved  to  aflift  him  and  die  citizens  of  exarch. 
Rome  againil  the  exarch,  in  order  to  keep  the  balance 
even  between  them,  and  by  affiiling  fometimes  the 
one  and  fometimes  the  other,  weaken  both.  Purfuant 
to  this  refolution,  he  ordered  the  Lombards  of  Tuf- 


placcs  Hill  fubject  to  the  emperor,  what  forces  be  was    cany,  and  thofe  of  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto,  to  join 
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able ;  and  having  got  together  a  confidcrabie  body, 
be  marched  with  them  towards  Imola,  giving  out  that 
be  dellgned  to.  beflege  that  city ;  but,  turning  on  a 
fudden  towards  Ravenna,  as  had  been  agreed  on  be- 
tween him  and  the  Venetians,  he  laid  (lege  to  it  by 
fend*  while  they  inverted  it  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant 
by  fea.  reredeus  defended  the  town  for  fome  time 
14  with  great  courage  and  refolution  ;  obliging  all  thofe 
Who  retake  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  to  repair  to  the  walls.  But 
the  Venetians  having,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  forced 
open  one  of  the  gates  on  the  fide  of  the  fea,  the  city 
was  taken,  and  Pcredcus  (lain,  while  he  was  attempt- 
ing, at  the  head  of  a  choice  body,  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  polls  they  had  feized.  As  for  Hildebrand, 
lie  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  i  who,  having 
thus  recovered  Ravenna  to  the  emperor,  returned  home, 
leaving  the  exarch  in  pofleffion  of  the  city.  Luitprand 
was  then  at  Pavia  ;  but  the  town  was  taken  before  be 
could  aflcmblc  hi*  troops  to  relieve  it. 

And  now  Gregory  bilhop  of  Rome,  to  whom  the 
recovery  of  Ravenna  was  chiefly  owing,  pcrfuading 
himfcK,  nhat  the  emperor  would,  out  of  gratitude, 
give  car  to  his  rcmonftrances  and  admonitions,  began 
to  folicit  him  with  more  prefling  letters  than  ever  to 
tcvoke  his  edict  again R  the  worihip  of  images :  but 
Leo,  well  apprifed  that  the  bilhop,  in  all  the  mea- 
sures he  had  taken,  had  been  more  influenced  by  a  re- 
gard to  his  own  intereft,  than  to  that  of  the  empire, 
inftead  of  hearkening  to  his  rcmonftrances,  was  Hill 
more  provoked  againil  him  for  thus  obftinateJy  oppo- 
sing the  execution  of  his  edict.  Being,  therefore,  re- 
folved at  all  events  to  have  it  obferved  in  Rome  itfelf, 
and*,  on  the  other  hand,  not  doubting  but  the  pope 
would  oppofe  it  to  the  Ia&  with  all  his  might  |  in  order 
to  remove  all  obstacles,  he  fent  three  officers  to  Rome, 
with  private  orders,  cither  to  difpatch  the  pope,  or  to 
take  him  prifoner  and  convey  him  to  Conftantinoplr. 
At  the  fame  time,  be  wrote  to  Mauritius  duke  of 


the  pope  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rome ;  who,  being 
by  this  reinforcement  far  fuperior  in  itreagth  and  num- 
ber to  the  exarch,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Ravenna, 
and  give  over  all  thoughts  of  any  further  attempt  on 
the  perfon  of  the  pope. 

In  the  mean  time,  Leo,  pcrfifting  in  his  former  re- 
folution of  fupprefung  throughout  his  dominions  the 
worihip  of  images,  lent  frelh  orders  to  the  exarch 
Paul,  ftri£lly  enjoining  him  to  caufe  his  edict  to  be  put 
in  execution  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy  under  his  empire, 
efpeciaily  in  Rome.  At  the  fame  time,  he  wrote  to  the 
pope,  promifing  him  his  favour  and  protection  if  ha 
complied  with  the  cdid  ;  and  declaring  him,  if  he  con. 
tinued  to  oppofe  it,  a  rebel,  and  no  longer  veiled  with 
the  papal  dignity.  But  Gregory  was  fo  far  from 
yielding  to  the  emperor's  threats  or  promifes,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  folemnly  excommunicated  the  exarch 
for  attempting  to  put  the  imperial  edict  in  execution  1 
and  at  the  fame  time  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  Ve- 
netians, to  king  Luitprand,  to  the  Lombard  dukes,  and 
to  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire,  exhorting  them 
to  continue  ftedfaft  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  op- 
pofe with  all  their  might  fuch  a  dcteftable  innovation. 
Thefe  letters  made  fuch  an  imprclUon  on  the  min  J*  of 
the  people  in  Italy,  that,  though  of  different  interefta, 
and  often  at  war  with  one  another,  they  all  united  j 
protefting  they  would  defend  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
the  life  of  the  pope,  in  fo  glorious  a  caufe,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  own  :  nay,  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Pentapolis,  now  Marca  d'  Ancoia, 
not  contenting  thcmfclves  with  fuch  a  proteftation,  o- 
penly  revoked  from  the  emperor  ;  and,  pulling  down 
hit  ftatues,  they  elected,  by  their  own  authority,  ma- 
gi ftratts  to  govern  them  during  the  interregnum.  We 
ere  even  told,  that,  tranfported  with  a  blind  zeal,  they 
were  for  ehoofing  a  new  emperor,  and  conducting 
him  to  Conftantioople,  not  doubting  but  the  people 
would  every-wbere  join  them.  But  the  pope,  think- 
Romc,  fee  ret  h/  enjoining  him  to  aflift  his  three  officers  ing  this  refolution  unfeafonable,  and  not  to  be  easily 
is  their  undertaking :  but  no  favourable  opportunity   pot  in  execution,  oppofed  it  >  fo  that  it  did  aot  take 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  exarch  Paul,  having  gained    he  had  fent  to 


16 
Advil. 


a  conflderable  party  in  Ravenna,  began,  puriuant  to 
the  repeated  orders  from  the  emperor,  to  remove  the  i- 
magcs ,  at  fo  many  idohi,  out  of  the  churches.  Here- 
upon the  adverfe  party,  fupportcd  and  encouraged  by 
rthe  pope,  flew  to  arms;  and,  falling  upon  the  iconoc. 
lajh  or  image-breakers,  as  they  (tyled  them,  gave  rife 
to  a  civil  war  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna.  Great  num- 
bers were  killed  on  both  iidej  :  but  thofe  who  were  for 
the  worihip  of  images  prevailing  in  the  end,  a  dread- 
ful (laughter  was  made  of  the  oppofitc  party ;  and, 
among  the  reft,  the  exarch  himielf  wa>  murdered. 
However,  the  city  of  Ravenna  continued  faithful  to 
the  emperor  ;  but  mod  of  the  cities  of  Roniagna  be- 
longing to  the  exarchate,  and  all  thofe  of  Pentapolis 
or  La  Maria  d'Ancona,  abhorring  the  emperor  as  an 
heretic,  fubmittcd  to  Luitprand  king  of  the  Lombards! 
who,  pretending  a  meal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  took 
earc  to  improve  the  difcontent  of  the  people  to  his 
advantage,  by  representing  to  them,  that  they  could 
•ever  maintain  their  religious  rights  under  a  prince, 
who  was  not  only  an  heretic,  but  a  pcrfecutor  of  the 
orthodox. 

In  Naples,  Exhilaratus,  duke  of  that  city,  having 
received  peremptory  orders  from  the  emperor  to  caufe 
bis  editt  to  be  put  in  execution,  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  perfuade  the  people  to  receive  it ;  but  find- 
ing all  his  endeavours  thwarted  by  the  bilhop  of  Rome, 
for  whom  the  Neapolitans  had  a  great  veneration,  he 
hired  affaffins  to  murder  him.  But  the  plot  being  dif- 
covered,  though  carried  on  with  great  fecrecy,  the 
Neapolitans,  highly  provoked  againft  the  duke,  tore 
both  him  and  his  fon  to  piece*,  and  likewife  put  to 
death  one  of  his  chief  officers,  who  had  compofird  a 
libel  againft  the  pope.  Luitprand,  and  Gregory  at 
that  time  duke  of  Bcnevento,  laying  hold  of  fo  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity  to  make  themfelves  matters 
of  the  dukedom  of  Naples,  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  perfuade  the  Neapolitans  to  fubmit  to  them. 
But  the  Neapolitans,  bearing  an  irreconcileable  ha- 
tred to  the  Lombard*,  with  whom  they  had  been  con- 
stantly at  variance,  rejected  every  overture  of  that  na- 
ture with  the  utmoft  indignation  ;  and,  continuing 
(ted (aft  in  their  allegiance  to  Leo,  received  from  Con- 
ftantinople  one  Peter,  who  was  fettt  to  govern  them  in 
the  room  of  Exhilaratus.  Some  writers  fuppofe  the 
Neapolitans,  in  this  general  revolt  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
to  have  (haken  off  the  yvke  with  the  reft,  and  to  have 
appointed  magiftrates  of  their  own  election  to  govern 
them,  in  the  room  of  the  officers  hitherto  fent  from 
Constantinople,  or  named  by  the  exarch  t  but  they 
are  certainly  miftaken  j  it  being  manifell  from  hiftory, 
that  Peter  fucceeded  Exhilaratus  in  that  dukedom, 
and  that  the  Neapolitans  continued  tj  live  under  the 
emperors,  till  they  were  conquered  many  years  after 
by  the  Normans. 

In  the  mean  time,  Leo  hearing  of  the  murder  of  the 
exarch,  and  the  general  revolt  of  the  cities,  and  not 
doubting  but  the  pope  was  the  chief  author  of  fo  much 
mifchief,  fent  the  eunuch  Eutychius  into  Italy,  with 
the  title  and  authority  of  txcrch,  ftrifily  enjoining 
him  to  get  the  pope  difpatched  by  fome  means  or  o- 
*L      fince  his  death  waa  abfoluttly  necetTary  r 
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Rome,  being  apprehended  by  the  citi- 1.  m!  »r<i.». 
and  an  order  from  the  emperor  being  found  up-  ~" ""V— * 
•n  him  to  all  his  officers  in  that  city,  commanding 
them  to  put  the  pope  to  death  at  all  event;,  the  pope's 
friends  thenceforth  guarded  him  with  fuch  care,  that 
the  exarch's.  cmilTarirs  could  never  afterwards  (ind  an 
opportunity  of  executing  their  dclign.  A*  for  the  mc!- 
feoger,  the  Romans  were  for  putting  him  U  dt*th  ; 
but  the  pope  intcrpofed,  contenting  himfelf  with  ex- 
communicating the  exarch.  .  jy 

And  now  the  Romans,  provoked,  wwt  than  ever  The  Ra- 
againft  Leo,  and,  on  the  other  hind,  unwilling  to 
live  under  the  Lombards,  referred  to  revolt  frnni  the*0'1" 
emperor,  and  appoint  their  own  nugiilrates,  keeping 
themfelves  united  under  the  pope,  not  yet  a.i  their 
prince,  but  only  a*  their  head.    This  they  did  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  from  thefe  (lender  beginnings  the  fo*. 
vercignty  of  the  popes  in  Italy  took  its  rile,  though 
they  did  not  then,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed  by  biito- 
rians,  but  many  years  after,  become  lovcreign  lord* 
of  Rome. 

Eutychius  failed  in  his  dclign  upon  the  life  of  the* 
pope  ;  but  having  brought  with  him  from  Con  (tanti- 
nople  a  good  number  of  troops,  he  cafily  quelled  the 
rebellion  in  Ravenna,  and  fevercly  punillicd  the  au- 
thors of  the  late  diilurbances.  A*  for  the  rebellious 
Romans,  he  was  well  apprifed  he  could  never  reduce 
them,  fo  long  as  they  were  fupported  by  the  king  of 
the  Lombards ;  and  therefore  he  employed  all  his  art  - 
and  policy  to  take  off  that  prince  from  the  party  of 
the  Romans,  and  bnnff  him  over  to  his  own.  _ 

'a  j  S. 

Luitprand,  for  fome  time,  withftood  all  his  offers;  Luitprsnd1 
but  Thrafimund  duke  of  Spolcto  revolting  at  this  very  concludes 
juncture,  the  exarch,  laying  hold  of  that  op portuni-  -n  »l"'*«>co- 
ty,  offered  to  aflilt  the  king  with  all  his  ftrength  a- 
gainft  the  rebellious  duke,  provided  he  would,  in  like 
manner,  afEft  him  againft  the  pope  and  the  Romans. 
With  this  propofal  Luitprand  readily  clofed ;  and  a 
league  being  concluded  upon  thefe  terms  between  him 
and  the  exarch,  the  two  armies  joined,  and  began 
their  march  towards  Spoleto.  At  their  approach,  the 
duke,  despairing  of  being  able  to  refift  two  fuch 
power*,  came  out  with  a  ftnall  attendance  to  meet 
them,  and,  throwing  himfelf  at  the  king's  feet  fued, 
in  that  humble  pofture,  for  pardon  ;  which  Luitprand 
not  only  granted  him,  but  confirmed  him  in  the  duke- 
dom, after  he  had  obliged  him  to  take  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  give  hoftages  for  his  fidelity  in  time 
to  come.  From  Spoleto,  the  two  armies  marched, 
ia  purfuantc  of  the  treaty,  to  Rome  ;  and  encamped 
in  the  meadows  of  Nero,  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Vatican.  %g 

Gregory  had  caufed  the  city  of  Rome  to  be  fortified  The  fnpe 
in  the  beft  manner  he  could  :  but  being  fenfible  that  ,U,^HU 
the  Ron  ans  alone  could 

fuch  armies,  and  reflecting  on  the  kind  treatment  the 
duke  of  Spoleto  had  met  with  upon  his  fubmftting  to 
the  king,  he  refolved  to  follow  his  example  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, taking  with  him  fome  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  he  went  to  wait 
on  the  king  in  his  camp  ;  and  there,  with  a  pathetic 
fpecch,  as  he  was  a  great  maftcr  of  eloquence,  (often* 
ed  Luitprand  to  fuch  a  degree*  that,  throwing  hiir.« 


tranquillity  of  Itah/.  Tbc  exarch  f pa  red  no  pains  to  felf  at  his  feet  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  army,  he 
ftt  the  pope  into  bii  power  s  but  a  meffenjer,  whom    txgged  pardon,  for  enuring  into  an  alliance  againft; 

him} 
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Lombard- .  m'm  t  and,  alluring  him  of  his  protection  for  the  fu-    extraordinary  mirks  of  honour;  and  a  treaty  was  foon  Lombards 
•       lure,  he  went  with  liim  to  the  church  of  St  Peter  ;    concluded  between  them  and  Charlci,  who  engaged  to  j  nrJ|..rj. 
.-nd  tWc,  difa-ming  himfclf  in  the  pu fence  of  his    marili  into.  Italy  in  pcrfon,  at  th^  head  of  a  power-  '"0L. 

1'uJ  army,  in  defence  of  the  Roman*  and  the  church, 
if  they  ihould  be  attacked  either  by  the  emperor  or  the 


thief  officers,  lie  laid  his  grdle,  his  fword,  and  it  is 
gantlet,  with  his  royal  mantle,  his  crown  of  gold,  and 
rrofs  of  filver,  on  the  apottle's  f -pulchre.  After  this, 
he  reconciled  the  pope  with  the  exarch,  who  was 
thereupon  received  into  the  city,  where  lie  continued 
/t>r  fome  time,  maintaining  a  friendly  correfpondence 
with  the  pope.  At  this  time  an  impoltor,  taking  tlie 
of  Tilf-fufj^nd  pretending  to  he  defcended  from 
,  feduced  a  great  many  people  in  Tuf- 
hy  them 


tlie  emperors 


Tli 


great  many  people 
ocl.iimed  emperor, 
exareli  relotved  to  march  again  It  him  ;  but  as  he 
•not  fuflicicnt  forces  to  oppofe  the  rebels,  Gregory,  who 
let  no  opportunity  llip  of  obliging  I.co,  perfuaded  the 
Romans  to  attc::d  the  exarch  in  this  expedition  ;  by 
v.hieh  means  the  ufurper  being  taken  in  a  calHc,  hi* 
he-.J  .v;ib  fent  to  the  emperor,  am!  the  rebellion  utter- 
ly fupprefled.    But  the  emperor  Kill  infilling  upon  his 
edict  'aqainll  the  images  being  received  in  Rome,  the 
Rcrrnns,  at  the  iufli/ation  of  the  pope,  publicly  re- 
nounced their  all.giance  to  Leo,  paid  him  no  more 


10 


The  cmpe 
tor  k'izc' 
the  <lon>  - 
nions  oi  the  aU 


tribute,  and  withdrew  fur  ever  their  obedieuce  to  the 
emperors  of  the  Lalt. 

Leo,  informed  of  this  revolt,  and  not  queftioning 
but  the  pope  was  the  author  of  it,  immediately  caufed 
all  the  patrimonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  Sicily, 
Calabria,  and  hid  other  dominions,  to  be  confifcated. 
At  the  fame  time,  Le  ordered  a  powerful  army  to  be 
railed,  with  a  defign  to  recover  the  towns  that  had  re- 
volted; to  chaltifc  the  Romans  for  their  rebellion  ;  and, 
above  all,  to  be  revenged  on  the  pope,  who  had  rai- 
fed  all  thefc  dill  ui  bluets,  by  oppofmg  himfelf,  and 
perfuading  other*  to  oppofe,  the  execution  of  his  e- 
dicrt.  Gregory,  alarmed  at  the  warlike  preparations 
that  were  carrying  on  throughout  the  empire,  and 
well  apprifed  that  they  were  chiefly  defigncd  againtl 
him  and  the  Romans,  refolvcd  to  recur  to  the  pro* 
tcction  of  the  French,  the  only  nation  at  that  time 
capable  of  coping  with  the  emperor,  and  on  whom, 
on  account  of  their  zeal  for  religion,  he  thought  he 
might  depend.  The  Lombards  were  then  very  pow- 
erful ;  but,  as  they  wanted  to  be  mailers  of  Rome, 
Ftc  did  not  think  it  advifable  to  truit  them.  The  Ve- 
netians, though  zealous  in  the  defence  of  the  pope, 
were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  withffand  the  power  of 
the  emperor  ;  and,  befides,  were  jealous  of  die  Lom- 
bards, who  watched  all  opportunities  of  enlarging 
their  dominions  at  the  cx pence  of  their  ncighboui.. 
As  for  .Spain,  it  was  then  in  a  moft  deplorable  condi- 
tion, being  over-run,  and  almofl  wholly  ruined,  by  the 
Saracens. 


Lombards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  ta 
acknowledge  him  for  their  protector,  and  confer  on 
him  the  honour  of  the  confutihip,  as  it  had  been  for- 
merly conferred  on  Clovis  by  the  emperor  Anaftafius, 
after  that  prince  had  defeated  the  N'ili^oths.  The  am* 
bnliadors  returned  from  France  loaded  with  rich  prc- 
fents.  But  Gregory  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruil  of 
their  ncgociations  ;  for  he  died  the  fame  year  7  j  I ,  and 


i    was  fucceeded  by  Gregory  III.  in  whofc  time  fome 
>    place  the  above-mentioned  embafTy.  -1 

The  French  nation  was  at  this  time  jufl  recovered  Efd  of  the 
from  its  dillrefTed  fit  nation  under  the  defendants  "f^'"1^' 
Clovis  ;  and  by  the  bravery  and  condu&  of  Charles 
Mattel,  had  become  tlie  moll  powerful  kingdom  in 
the  weil.  His  fucceflbr  Pepin  was  no  lefs  wife  and 
powerful  than  his  father  had  been  ;  and  as  the  ambi- 
tion of  tlie  Lombard  princes  would  be  fatislied  with 
nothing  lefs  than  tlie  entire  conqueft  of  Italy,  the 
French  monarch,  Charlemagne,  under  colour  of  addl- 
ing the  pope,  at  lalt  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of 
Lombardy,  a*  related  under  the  article  Fkakce, 
n  21,  22.  a. 

The  Lombards  were  at  firft  a  cruel  and  barbarous  CHiracler, 
nation;  but  diverting  themfelves  by  degrees  of  their*'-  *• 
native  ficrccnefs  and  barbarity,  especially  after  they 
had  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  they  governed 
with  fuch  equity  and  moderation,  that  moil  other  na- 
tions envied  die  happinefs  of  thofe  who  lived  under 
them.  Under  the  government  of  the  Lombards  (fays 
Paulus  Diaeonus)  no  violence  was  committed,  no  one 
unjuflly  difpofleffed  of  his  property,  none  opprefTed 
with  taxes ;  theft,  robberies,  murder,  and  adultery, 
were  feldom  heard  of :  every  one  went,  without  the 
lead  apprthcnfion,  wherever  he  plcafed.  Their  laws 
were  fo  jufl  and  equitable,  that  they  were  retained  in 
Italy,  and  obferved  there  fome  ages  after  their  king- 
dom was  at  an  end.— According  to  Paulus  Diaeonus, 
alfo,  their  drefs  was  loofe,  and  for  tlie  mod  part  of 
linen,  fuch  m  the  Anglo-Saxons  wore,  being  inter- 
woven with  various  colours ;  that  their  (hoes  were 
open  to  the  end  of  their  foot,  and  that  they  ufed  to 
button  or  lace  them.  From  fome  ancient  paintings, 
it  appears,  that  they  fliaved  the  back  part  of  their 


that  their  I 
pat  ted,  and 


laid  on  each  fide  th«ir  fore- 
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■WHosp- 

ijtiotoihe  the  celebrated  Charles  Mai  tel.  who 
/'t£;th-  hlmielf 


heads,  but  that  their  hair  was  Ions  before ;  their 
locks  bei 
heads. 

LOMBARD,  or  Lombaut  (Peter),  an 
of  conlideiablc  eminence,  who  flourifhed  about  the 


had  diftinguilhed 

miclt  in  a  moll  eminent  maimer  in  the  wars  of 
France  and  Germany  ;  and  had,  not  long  before, 
gained  a  lignal  victory  over  the  S;iracen>  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ni  Tours  ;  whence  he  was  generally  repu- 
ted the  belt  commander,  and  the  grcatell  hero,  of  his 
time.    To  him,  therefore,  Gregory  fent  a  folemn  em- 


It  appears  that  he  came  into 
ion.becaufe  fume  of  his  plates 


The  French  nation  was  at  this  time  governed  by    year  1660.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  where  he  learn- 
ed the  art  of  engraving. 
Lngland  before  the  revol 

for  Fiigliih  publications  are  dated  prior  to  that  event 
He  executed  avail  variety  of  plates,  as  well  hilloricalai 
emblematical;  which,  however,  were  chiefly  for  books. 
But  his  bcil  works  are  portraits  $  aod  of  thefc  he  pro- 
egory  tent  a  lolcmn  em-    duecd  a  confideiable  number,  which  are  eflecmcd.  They 

bafTy,  with  a  great  number  of  relics,  camellty   in-    are  mollly  after  Vai.dytk  He  alfo  engraved  hiftori- 

trtating  him  to  take  the  Romans,  and  the  church,  mi-  cal  fubjects,  from  Poullin,  Raphael,  Aunibal  Caracci, 
*kr  his  protection,  and  defend  them  agaiull  the  at-    Guido,  and  other  mailers. 

Vuipts  of  Leo.    The  awbairadora  were  received  with       LOMKNTACL.L,  in  botany  (from  hiwdvm,  a 
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j^Ji  colour  ufed  by  painters),  the  name  of  the  33d  order  io  the  water. 
Lon>iJ-  ;u  J_.inn*us's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con- 
—  1  -  filing  of  the  following  genera,  many  of  which  furnifh 
beautiful  tinctures  tluit  arc  ufcd  i:i  dyeing,  viz.  adc- 
nanthcra,  bauhinia,  cjfjtpina,  callia,  ceratoiiia,  ccreis, 
glcdittia,  guilandina,  bajmatoxylon,  hymensea,  mimofa, 
parkiufuuia,  poinciana,  polygama.  See  Botany, 
-p.  404. 

Locn-LOMOND,  a  large  lake  of  Duubarton  or 
J.cnniix-Ihire  in  Scotland,  of  which  Mr  Pennant  gives 
the  following  dcfctiptioti.  "  Loch-lomond,  the  la!t, 
the  nwfl  beautiful  of  the  Caledonian  lake*.  The  fu  ll 
view  of  it  from  Tat  bat  prcfents  an  cxtenfivc  fcrpciitine 
winding  umidil  lofty  hills  ;  on  the  north,  barren, 
black,  and  rocky,  which  duken  with  tlK-ir  lh;«lc  that 
contracted  part  of  the  water.  On  the  weft  fide,  the 
mountains  arc  cloathcd  ne:ir  the  bottoms  with  woods 
of  oik  quite  to  the  watcr-edge  ;  their  rtmunits  lofty, 
caked,  and  craggy.  On  the  call  fide,  the  mountains 
are  equally  high ;  but  the  tops  form  a  more  even  ridge 
parallel,  to  the  lake,  except  where  Ben-loinond,  like 
Saiv  amidll  bis  companions,  oYcrtops  the  till.  1'he 
upper  parts  were  black  and  barren  ;  the  lower  had 
great  marks  of  fertility,,  or  at  lead  of  iuduiiry,  for  the 
yellow  com  was  finely  eoiitraited  with  the  verdure  of 
the  groves  intermixed  with  it. 

"  This  eailcrn  boundary  is  part  of  the  Grampian 
bill*,  which  extend  from  hence  through  the  counties  of 
Perth,  Angus,  Meant*,  and  Aberdeen.  The  road  runs 
fnmctimcs  through  woods,  at  others  is  expofed  and 
naked  j  in  fome,  fo  deep  as  to  require  the  fuppert  of 
a  wall ;  the  whole  the  work  of  the  foldiery:  bleficd 
exchange  of  itulruments  of  dcllruction  for  thofe  that 
give  fafety  to  the  traveller,  and  a  polifh  to  the  once 
maccefiiblc  native!  Two  great  head-lands  covered  with 
trees  feparate  the  firil  fcene  from  one  totally  different ; 
the  lad  i»  called  the  P'/mt  of  Firkin.  On  palling  this 
cape  an  expaufe  of  water  burfts  at  once  on  your  eye, 
varied  with  all  the  f>ftcr  beauties  of  nature.  Imme- 
diately beneath  is  a  flat  covered  with  wood  and  corn: 
bevond,  the  headlands  ftrctch  far  into  the  water,  and 
lonfilt  of  gentle  ri tings  ;  many  have  their  furfaees  co- 
vered  with  wood,  others  adorned  with  trees  loofcly 
kattcrcd  either  over  a  fine  verdure  or  the  purple  bloom 
of  the  heath.  Numbers  of  i (lands  are  difperfed  over 
the  lake,  of  the  fame  elevated  form  as  the  little  capes, 
and  wooded  in  the  fame  manner  ;  others  juit  peep  a- 
bove  the  furface,  aud  are  tufted  with  trees;  and  num- 
bers arc  fo  difpolcd  a*  to  form  magnificent  villus  be- 
tween. 

»♦  Oppofite  Lufs,  at  a  fmall  diilance  from  fbore,  is  a 
mountainous  ifle  alnioil  covered  with  wood  ;  is  uesr 
half  a  mile  long,  and  has  a  moll  fine  effect.  I  could 
not  count  the  number  of  iflands,  but  was  told  there 
are  28;  the  largeft  two  miles  long,  aud  flocked  with 
deer. 

"  The  length  of  this  charming  lake  is  24  Scotch 
miles ;  its  grcatcll  breadth  8  ;.  it*  grcatctl  depth, 


which  is  between  the  point  of  Firkin  and  Beo-tomond, 


is  1  20  fathoms.  Be  fides  tlx 
are  guiniads,  called  here 


bih 


common  to  I 


"  The  furface  of  Loch- 


art  j. 
omond 


has  for  feveral  years 


paft  been  obferved  gradually  to  inereafe,  and  invade  the 
adjacent  fiWe :  and  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofc  that 
tburches,  UouXes,  aad  other  buddings,  have  been  loft 
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Near  Lufs  is  a  large  heap  of  lionet  at 

a  diftancc  from  the  fhorc,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
old  church  ;  and  about  a  mile  to  the  fottth  of  that,  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  bay,  between  Caniftraddan  and 
the  ille  Iuch-lavanack,  is  another  heap,  faid  to  have 
been  the  ruins  of  a  huufe.  To  confirm  this,  it  is 
evident  by  a  paflagc  in  Cambdcn's  Atlas  Britannica, 
that  an  illand,  twilling  in  his  time,  is  now  loll ;  for 
he  fpcaks  of  the  ifle  of  Camilraddan,  placed  between 
the  lands  of  the  fame  name  and  Iuch-lavanack,  in 
which,  adds  he,  was  au  houfe  and  orchard.  Betide* 
this  proof,  large  trees  with  their  branches  ft  ill  ad- 
hering are  frequently  found  in  the  mud  near  the  more, 
overwhelmed  in  former  times  by  the  incrcafe  of  water. 
This  is  fuppofed  to  be  occalioned  by  the  vaft  quanti- 
ties of  Hone  and  gravtl  tliat  arc  continually  brought 
down  by  the  mountain  rivers,  and  by  the  falls  of  the 
banks  of  the  Lcven  ;  the  firlt  filling  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  the  lall  impeding  its  difcharge  through  the  bed 
ot  the  river." 

LOMONOZOF,  a  celebrated  Ruffian  poet,  the 
great  refiner  of  his  native  tongue,  was  the  fon  of  j 
perfon  who  trafficked  in  iifli  at  Kohnogori :  he  was 
burn  in  1711,  and  was  fortunately  taught  ta  read;  a 
rare  inftance  for  a  perfon  of  fo  low  a  nation  in  Ruflia. 
His  natural  genius  for  poetry  wa»  firil  kindled  by  the 
P'.mial  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  done  into  verle  by 
Polotiki,  whole  rudecompufitioni',  perhaps  lcarccly  fu- 

fcrior  to  our  vcrfioit  of  the  pfalros  by  Stcruhold  and 
lopkins,  infpired  him  with  fuch  an  irrelilliblc  paflion 
for  the  mufes,  that  he  fled  from  his  father,  who  was 
deltrous  of  compelling  him  to  marry,  and  took  refugn 
in  the  Kaikonolpafki  monaftcry  at  Mofcow  ;  there  ha 
had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  taile  for  letters, 
and  of  lludyiug  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In 
this  feminary  he  made  fo  confiderablc  a  progrefs  in  po- 
lite literature,  as  to  be  noticed  and  employed  by  the 
Imperial  academy  of  fcietices.  In  1-36  he  was  fent 
at  the  expence  of  that  fociety,  to  the  univcrfity  cf 
Marpurgh  in  Hcilc  CafTel,  w  here  he  became  a  fcholar 
of  the  celebrated  Chritliaii  Wolf,  under,  whom  he  ftu- 
died  univcrfal  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  phitofophy.  Ho 
continued  at  Marpurgh  four  years,  during  which  time 
he  applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable  diligence  to  cbc- 
mitlry,  which  he  afterwards  purfued  with  ft  ill  greater 
fuccefs  under  the  famous  Henckel  at  Freybcrg  in 
Saxony.  In  1741  he  returned  into  RiuTia;  was  cho- 
fen  iu  1742  adjunct  to  the  imperial  academy;  and  in 
the  enfuing  year  member  of  that  fociity  and  profe.Tor 
of  cbemiftry.  Iu  1  760  he  was  appointed  infpector  of 
the  feminary,  then  annexed  to  the  academy  ;  in  17^4 
he  was  gratified  by  the  prefent  emprefs  w  ith  the  title  of 
councilor  of  date  ;  and  died  April  4th  that  year,  in 
the  54th  year  of  his  age.  Lomonozof  excelled  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  oompoiition  ;  but  bis  chief  merit,  by 
which  he  beat*  thc.nrft  rank  among  the  Ruirian  wri- 
tcrii,  is  derived  from  his  poetical  compolitions,  the 
fmtll  of  which  are  bis  odes.  Tlw  liift  was  written  iu 
J731/,  while  he  lludied  iu  Germany,  upon  the  taking 
of  Koticliiti,  a  fortrefs  of  Crim  Tartary,  by  Martha! ; 
Munich.  The  odes  of  Lomonozof  are  greatly  ad- 
mired for  originality  of  invention,  fubliroity  of  fcnli- 
mcnt,  ar.d  energy  of  language;  and  compctilate  for  the 
turgid  ityle  which,  io  tome  inflames,  have  been  irn- 
puud  to  them,  by  that  lpuit  iuii  fire,  which  ate  the 
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l/omono  -principal  ebarafteriftics.  in.  this  fprcies  of  completion. 

Pindar  was  his  great  model }  and  if  we  may  give  cre- 
.  0         Jit  to  a  pcrfoti  well  vcrfed  in  the  Ruffian  tongue,  he 
has  fuceceded  in  this  daring  attempt  to  imitate  the 
Thcban  bard,  without  incurring  the  cenfurc  of  Ho- 
race.   In  this,  as  well  at  fcveral  other  fpecics  of  com- 
pofttion,  he  enriched  his  native  language  with  various 
kinds  of  metre,  and  fecms  to  have  merited  the  appella- 
tion bellowed  upon  him  of  the  Father  of  Rujian  Pot- 
try.    A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  principal  works  of 
Lomonozof,  which  were  printed  in  three  volume*  oc- 
tavo, will  ferve  to  (how  the  verfatility  of  hit  genius, 
and  his  extenlive  knowledge  in  various  branches  of 
literature.    The  firft  volume,  befide  a  Preface  on  the 
advantages  derived  to  the  Ruffian  tongue  from  the  ec- 
clcfiafticai  writirgs,  contains  ten  facred  and  r.incteen 
panejyric  odes,  and  feveral  oecafional  pieces  of  poetry. 
The  fecond  eomprifes  An  Kffay  in  I'rofe  on  the  Rules 
for  Ruffian  Pcetry  ;  Tranflation  of  a  German  Ode  j 
IdylK ;  Tamira  and  Selim,  a  tragedy  ;  Dcmophoon,  a 
tragedy ;  Poetical  Epttlle  on  the  Utility  of  Glaft)  two 
cantos  of  an  epic  poem,  intitled,  Peter  the  Great ;  A 
Congratulatory  Copy  of  Vcrfcs;  An  Ode  ;  Trati  flat  ion 
of  Baptiil  RoufTeau's  Ode  Sur  It  Bwhcur  ;  Heads  of  a 
Oniric  of  Lcc"lurrs  on  Natural  Philofophy  \  certain 
paffages  traaflated  in  vcrfe  and  profe,  according  to  the 
original,  from  Cicero,  Erafmu*,  Luci<*n,  ./Elian,  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  Quint  us  Curtius,  Homer,  Virgil, 
Martial,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  Seneca,  t  hich  Ruffon 
tranflations  were  brought  as  examples  in  his  Lectures 
upon  Rhetoric;  laftly,  Defeription  of  ti.e  Comet  which 
Appeared  in  174+.    The  third  volume  conlifls  chiefly 
of  Speeches  and  Treatifcs  read  before  the  Academy  ; 
Panegyric  on  the  Emprefs  Elizabeth  ;  on  Peter  the 
Great ;  Trcatife  on  the  Advantages  of  Chcmiftry ;  on 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Air  occafioned  by  the  Electrical 
Fire,  with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  fame  ;  on  the 
Origin  of  Light  as  a  new  Theory  of  Colours ;  Me- 
thods to  determine  with  precifiun  the  Oniric  of  a  VcfTclj 
«n  the  Origin  of  Metals  by  the  mean*  of  Earthquake 
■Latin  Diffcrtation  on  Solidity  and  Fluidity  ;  on  the 
Traufit  of  Venus  in  1761,  with  a  German  trandation. 
Be  fide  thefc  various  fubjecls,  Lomonozof  made  no  in* 
confidtrablc  figure  in  hiilory,  having  publilhed  two 
fmall  works  relative  to  that  of  hit  own  country.  The 
frft,  llyhd  Annals  of  the  Rufiian  Sovereigns,  is  a  fhort 
chronology  of  the  Ruffian  monarch)  ;  and  the  fecond 
i<,  the  Ancient  Hiilory  of  Ruffta,  from  the  Origin  of 
that  Nation  to  the  Death  of  the  Great  Duke  Yaro- 
flaf  I.  in  1054;  a  performance  of  great  merit,  a.  it  il- 
lullratcs  the  moll  difficult  and  obicure  period  in  the 
annali  of  thit  country. 

LONDON,  a  large  city  of  Middlesex  in  England, 
the  inttropolis  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  moil 
wealthy  and  populous  places  in  the  world,  is  liluated 
on  the  river  Thames,  in  5  I  "J  31'  north  latitude,  400 
miles  fouth  of  Edinburgh,  and  27ri  fouth-eaft  of  Dub- 
lin ;  180  rr.ilex  welt  of  Aniilcrdam,  210  north-weft  of 
Parii,  500  i'oulh-wtit  of  Copenhagen,  600  north-well  of 
V  ienna,  79ofouth-wcfl  of  Stockholm,  8:ajJorth-cift  of 
Madrid,  820  narth-wrfl  of  Rome,  850  north-call  of 
Lifbon,  1x60  north-well  of  Conilantiuople,  and  1414 
(        fouth-wefl  of  Mofcow. 
rtiJifTereiit     This  city  was  by  the  Romans  firft  called  Londinhtm 
■Atnes.      OT  Luttrtinum,  as  we  find  it  in  Tacitus,  Ptokmv,  Ad- 
N5 186. 


toninus,  and  Ammianus.  That  name  was  afterwards  Londot. 
changed  into  Angara  ;  in  honour,  as  fome  fay,  of  He- ' 
lena  Augufta,  the  mother  of  Conftantinr  the  Great  1 
while  others  think  it  more  probable  that  it  had  this 
name  from  the  fecond  legion,  whofe  peculiar  title  was 
/iu^ujia ;  and  fome  imagine  that  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  yivgufta  was  conferred  upon  this  city  by 
the  Romans,  as  upon  other  principal  cities  of  their  em- 
pire, on  account  of  its  being  grown  up  to  be  the  ca- 
pital of  their  Britifh  province.    How  long  the 


of  sfagujia  prevailed,  is  not  now  certainly  known  j  but 
after  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Saxons  we  find  no  more 
mention  of  Augu/la.  It  was  then  called  Catr  Lun- 
daln,  Lundeun  Ejrij,  Lunden  Cttifier,  I. 
LunJenar,  Lundrn-ierb,  or  Lunden!  urg  ;  fince  the  con- 
quefl  the  records  call  it  Lond.nia,  Lunden'ut,  Londine, 
l.'jndru ;  and,  for  fcveral  ages  pafl,  it  has  been  call- 
ed Linden,  a  manifcfl  corruption  from  Tacitus's  Lon- 
dinium.  The  mofl  probable  derivati  on  of  thefe  names 
appears  to  be,  cither  from  the  British  words  ibong  "a 
(hip,"  and  tin  «  a  town,"  /.  e.  a  town  or  harbour  for 
(hips  ;  or  from  Ltin  "  a  lake,"  /*.  e.  I.iin  din,  the 
town  upon  the  lake,"  the  Surry  fide  being  fuppofed, 
upon  very  probable  grounds,  to  have  been  anciently  a 
great  expanfc  of  water. 

L'.n&nium,  however,  v.33  not  the  primitive  nameWVn 
of  this  famuus  place,  which  exiiled  before  the  invaAon  '•  undtd. 
of  the  Ramans  ;  being,  at  the  time  of  Casfar's  arrival 
in  the  iilaud,  the  capital  of  the  Irimlanlet  or  Trimu- 
o>  trt.    The  name  of  this  nation,  as  appears  from  Bax- 
ter's Britifh  Gloflaryf,  was  derived  fvom  the  three, 
following  Britifh  words,  fW,  nou,  hanl,  which  fignify' P"   3  * 
the  ••  inhabitants  of  the  new  city."    This  name,  it  is 
fuppofed,  might  have  been  given  them  by  tKeir  neigh- 
bour!;, on  account  of  their  having  newlv  come  from 
the  continent  into  Britain,  and  having  there  founded 
achy  called  iri-nw,  or  the  "new  city ;"  the  mod  ancient 
name  of  the  renowned  metropolis  of  Britain.  The  Tri.  //>•»'/ 
nobautes  had  come  fo  lately  frcm  Belgium,  that  they       *°l  * 
f,-cm  fcurccly  to  have  been  firmly  cflablilhcd  in  Britain  P> 
at  the  time  of  the  firft  Roman  invafion  :  For  their  new 
city,  which  foon  after  became  fo  famous,  was  then  fo 
inconiiderable,  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Carfar,  tho' 
he  muft  have  been  within  fight  of  the  place  where  it 
was  fituatcd.    His  fdence  about  this  place,  indeed,  is 
brought  as  a  proof  that  he  did  not  crofs  the  Thames  ; 
while  Nordcn  by  the  Arnf^ffms  ctvi/at  of  the  Tri;ioban- 
tcs  undcrilands  the  city  in  quell  ion  the  Trinobantcs 
themfclves  having  been  among  the  firfl  of  the  Britifh 
dates  who  fubmitted  to  that  conqueror. 

By  Ptolemy,  and  fome  other  ancient  writers  of  good 
authority,  indeed,  Londinium  is  placed  in  Cantium, 
or  Cent,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Thames  ;  and  it  is 
the  opinion-  of  fome  moderns,  that  the  Romans  pro- 
bably had  a  Ration  there,  to  feeure  their  ctmqucfts  on 
that  iidc  of  the  river,  before  they  reduced  the  Trino- 
bantes.  The  place  fixed  upon  for  this  flatioi  is 
St  George"s  fields,  a  large  plat  of  ground  fitiutcd 
between  Lainbeth  and  Southwark,  where  many  Ro. 
(nan  coins,  bricks,  and  cheequrred  pavrmcnt.4,  have 
b«-en  found.  Three  Roman  ways  from  Kent,  Surry, 
and  Middlcfcx,  interfered  each  other  in  this  place  : 
this  therefore  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  Lou  dinum, 
which  it  is  thought  became  neglected  after  the  Ro- 
iwns  reduced  the  TstaoUntes,  and  fettled  on  the  other 
3  f«k 
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city. 

The  fit  oat  ion  of  this  city,  as  Mr  Pennant  obferves, 
km  juft  fuch  at  the  people  would  fttecl  according  to 
the  rule  eftabbfhed  among  the  Briton*.  An  immenfe 
foreft  originally  extended  to  the  river-fide,  and  even  as 
late  at  tile  reign  of  Henry  II.  covered  the  northern 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  was  filled  with  various 
fpecies  of  be  aft*  of  chace.    It  was  defended  naturally 


When  n- 

fan  of  by 
lit  Ro- 

tua. 


by  foffes  j  one  formed  by  the  creek  which  run  along  by 
Fleet-ditch,  the  "other  afterwards  known  by  that  of  hot 
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fide  of  the  Thames ;  and  the  name  was  transferred  to  which  might  be  adduced,  that  this  city  was  the  cap*-  lnwters 
the  new  city.  ta!  of  Britain  in  the  Roman  times.  — — 

At  firft  London  had  no  walls  or  other  fortifications  when  frift 
to  defend  it,  and  was  therefore  expofed  to  the  attack* iu  r  mnded 
of  every  enemy n  and  tliu*  it  fuffervd  fevertly  about  w'th  *»U*» 
the  year  64,  being  burnt  by  the  Briton*  under  Boa- 
dicta,  and  all  the  inhabitants  maffacred.    But  it  was 
foon  reftored  by  the  Romans  ;  and  increafed  fo  much, 
that  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Soxrus  it  i*  called 
by  Hcfodian  a  grrat  and  xetthhy  titj.    It  continued, 
however,  in  a  defenceless  ftate  for  more  than  a  cents- 
Walbrook  ;  the  fouth  fide  was  guarded  by  the  Thames  ;    ry  after  this  laft  period  ;  when  at  bit  a  wall  of  hews) 
the  north  they  might  think  Sufficiently  protected  by    ftoae  and  Britifh  bricks  was  erected  round  ft. 
the  adjacent  forcft.  London  at  this  time  extended  in  length  from  Lud- 

The  Romans  poflefled  themfclves  of  London,  on  gatc-hiD  to  a  fpot  a  little  beyond  the  Tower.  The 
their  second  invaficm  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  about  breadth  was  not  half  equal*  to  the  length,  and  at  each 
105  years  after  their  firft  under  Csriar.  Ther  had  be-  end  grew  considerably  narrower.  Maitland  aferibes 
gun  with  Carnalodunum,  the  prcfeat  Maldoa  inEfTcx  j  the  building  of  the  walls  to  Theodofiu*  governor  of 
and  having  taken  it,  planted  there  a  colony  confiftjng  Britain  in  369.  Dr  Woodward,  with  more  probabi- 
of  veterans  of  the  14th  legion.  London  and  Verulam  lity,  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  founded  under  the 
were  next  taken  poiTeffion  of  about  one  and  the  fame  aufpiccs  of  Conftantinc  the  Great ;  and  this  feemt  to 
time.  Camalodunum  was  made  a  cottnia,  or  place  go-  be  confirmed  by  the  numbers  of  coins  of  that  empe* 
vcrned  entirely  by  Roman  laws  and  cuftoms  ;  Verulam  tor's  mother  Helena,  which  have  been  difcovcred  u«» 
(on  the  fitc  of  which  St  Alban'a  now  (lands),  a  »«m'»    der  them,  placed  there  by  him  in  compliment  to  her. 


cipTvm,  in  which  the  natives  were  honoured  with  the  The  fame  emperor  made  it  a  hilltop's  fee ;  for  it  ap- 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  enjoyed  their  own  pears  that  the  bioSops  of  London  and  York,  and  a  no- 
laws  and  conftitutions  ;  and  Londiniutn  only  a  f'fcf   tber  Englifh  biJhop,  were  at  the  council  of  Ailes  in  the 


tara,  the  inhabitants,  a  mixture  of  Romans  and  Britons, 
being  fuffered  to  enjoy  no  more  than  the  name  of  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  being  governed  by  Prefect*  fent  annu- 
ally from  thence,  without  having  either  their  own  laws 
or  magiftratcs.  "  It  was  even  then  of  fuch  concourfc 
(fays  Mr  Pennant),  and  fuch  vaft  trade,  that  the  wife 


year  314:  he  alfo  fettled  a  mint  in  it,  as  is  plain  from 
Some  of  his  coins.    The  ancient  courle  of  the  wall 
Was  as  follows:  It  began  with  a  fott  near  the  prcfent  cunt 
fitc  of  the  Tower,  was  continued  along  the  Minorics,  emirfe,  &a 
and  the  back  of  Houndfditch,  acrofs  Bifhopfgatc- 
ftrcet,  in  a  ftraight  line  by  London-wall  to  Cripple- 


conquerors  did  not  think  fit  to  truft  the  inhabitants  gate ;  then  returned  fouthward  by  Crowder's  Well 

with  the  fame  privileges  as  other  places  of  which  they  Alley,  (where  feveral  remnants  of  lofty  towers  were 

had  lefs  reafon  to  be  jealous."  But  other*  obferve,  that  lately  to  be  feen)  to  AWerfgatcj  thence  along  the 

this  is  a  miftake  ;  and  that  the  Romans,  in  order  to  back  of  Boll  and  Mouth-flrect  to  Newgate,  and  again 

Secure  their  conqueft,  and  to  gain  the  affections  of  thofe  along  the  back  of  the  houfes  in  the  Old  Bailey  to 

Britons  who  had  already  Submitted  to  their  authority,  Ludgatc  ;  foon  after  which  it  probably  finilhed  with 

made  London  equally  a  mnnicipium  or  free  city  with  another  fort,  where  the  houfe,  late  the  king's  print- 

Verulamium,  as  may  be  feen  by  referring  to  Autos  ting  houfe,  in  Black  Friars,  now  Hands:  from  hence 

Ccllius,  I.  J 6.  c.  13.  and  to  Spanhcm.  orbis  Roman,  another  wall  ran  near  the  river  fide,  along  Thames- 

p.  37,  38.<om.  ii.  ftnxt,  quite  to  the  fort  on  the  eaftcrn  extremity.  The 
It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  v.- err  the  particular  articles 


of  commerce  exported  from  and  imported  into  the 
port  of  London  at  this  period.  The  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  the  ifiand  in  general  we  know :  Strabo  fays, 
"  Britain  produceth  corn,  cattle,  gold,  filver,  iron ; 
befides  which,  Ik  ins,  (laves,  and  dog*  naturally  excel- 
lent hunters,  are  exported  from  that  ifland."    It  is 


walls  were  three  mfles  a  hundred  and  Sixty-five  feet  in 
circumference,  guarded  at  proper  diAaacc*  on  the  land 
fide  with  fifteen  lofty  tower*  ;  fame  of  them  were  re- 
maining within  thefe  few  years,  and  poffibly  may  ftiU> 
Maitland  mentions  one  twenty-fix  feet  high,  near  Ci ra- 
ve)-lane,  on  the  weft  fide  of  HoundGditch  j  another, 
about  eighty  pace*  foulh-eaft  towards  Aldgate  j  and 


probable  that  the  two  firll  and  three  tail  articles  were    the  bafes  of  another,  Supporting  a  modern  houfe,  at 

the  lower  end  of  the  ft  reel  called  the  Vinegaryard, 


exported  from  London  j  and  perhaps,  too,  the  gagalci 
or  jet -Hone  mentioned  by  Solinus  as  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Britain,  together  with  horfes,  were  export- 
ed from  thence.  The  imports  were  at  firft  fait,  earth- 
en ware,  and  works  in  brafs,  potifhed  bits  of  bones 
emulating  ivory,  horfe-collars,  toys  of  amber,  glafles, 
and  other  articles  of  the  fame  material. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  Tacitus  inf  orms  us,  Lon- 


fouth  of  Aldgate.  The  walls,  when  pet  feet,  are  Sup- 
pofed  to  have  been  twenty-two  feet  high,  the  tower* 
forty.  Thefe,  with  the  remnants  of  the  wall,  proved 
the  Roman  ftruclure,  by  the  tiles  and  diSpufition  of 
the  mafonry.  London-wall,  near  Moorftelds,  is  now 
the  mod  entire  part  Jpft  of  that  ancient  precinct.  The 
gates,  which  received  the  great  military  roads,  were 
1  become  a  city  highly  famous  for  the  great  four.  The  Pnrtorian  way,  the  Saxoa  Watling  ftrect, 
conflux  of  merchants,  her  cxtenfive  commerce,  and  parted  under  one,  on  the  fitc  of  the  late  Newgate  1 
plenty  of  all  things.  No  fewer  than  Seven  of  the  four-  veftiges  having  been  difcowrcJ  of  the  road  in  digging 
teen  itinera  of  Antoninus  begin  or  end  at  Lon-  above  Hotburn-bridge  :  it  turned  down  to  Dowgate, 
don;  which  tends  to  corroborate  the  many  proofs  or  mere  properly  I)wr-gate  or  Water-gate,  where 
Vot.X.  Parti.  Og  «ber, 
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there  was  a  trajectua  or  ferry,  to  join  it  to  the  Wit-  nate  magifbate  by  what  name  foever  then  diftinguhV 
ling-ftreet,  which  wu  continued  to  Dover.    The  Her-   ed,  which,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  each  ward  or 

precinct,  were  analogous  to  the  more  modern  title  of 
aldermen  add  common-council  mem. 


Alfred  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  England  in  the  Brick  and 
moft  prudent  manner,  direded  his  attention  to  the  or- tone 
naraentiog,  as  much  ai  pofliblc,  the  city  of  London. Ill>ulc:  firft 
For  tint  purpofe,  he  fpirited  up  the  Englith  to  an  emu-" 


mm  ftreet  parted  under  Cripplegatc  (  and  a  vicinal  way 
weut  u  r.  dcr  Aldgate  by  Betlinal-grecn,  towards  Old- 
ford,  a  pafs  over  the  river  Lee  to  Duroleiton,  the 
modem  Lciton  in  EiTex. 

After  the  Romans  deferted  Britain,  a  new  and  fierce 
race  fuccecded.     The  Saxons,   under  thiir  leader* 

Hengift  and  Horfa,  landed  in  448,  having  Wen  invi-  kit  ion  in  building  their  houfes  of  ftrongcr  and  more 
ted  over  by  the  provincials  a*  auxiliaries  agaiuit  the 
Scots  and  Picts ;  but  quarrelling  with  lbeir  friends, 
they  found  means  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  the  iiland, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  entirely  fubdued  them,  as  re- 
lated under  the  article  England,  31—44.  Lon- 
don fell  into  the  hands  of  thofe  invaders  about  the 
year  457  ;  and  became  die  chief  city  of  the  Saxon 
kingdom  in  Effcx.  It  fullered  much  in  the  wars  car- 
ried on  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons:  but  it  foon 
recovered ;  fo  that  Bede  calls  it  a  frinalj  murt-toKun, 
under  the  government  of  a  chief  magiilratc,  whole 
title  of  portgrave,  or  porlrrvt  (for  we  find  him  cal- 
led by  both  names',  conveys  a  grand  idea  of  the  mer- 
cantile Hate  of  London  in  thole  early  ages,  that  re- 
quired a  governor  or  guardian  of  the  port.  During 
the  civd  wars  of  the  Saxons  with  each  other,  the 

Londoners  bad  always  the  addrefs  to  keep  themfclves  his  fleet  to  blockade  the  city  by  water,  that  when  he 
neuter;  and  about  the  year  819,  when  all  the  feven    found  a  fair  opportunity  he  might  renew  the  fiegcwitk 


durable  materials  than  formerly.  At  that  time  their 
houfes  were  moltly  of  wood ;  and  an  houfe  built  of 
auy  other  materials  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  won*- 
der.  But  Alfred  having  begun  to  raife  his  palaces  of 
ft  one  and  brick,  the  opulent  Londoners,  and  the  no- 
bility refident  in  and  about  London,  followed  the  ex- 
ample, though  the  cuftom  did  not  come  into  general 
ufe  till  fome  ages  after.  „ 

In  10 1 5,  a  foreign  enemy  again  appeared  before  BcficHcd bj 
London.  Canute  king  of  Denmark  having  invaded  Caouc* 
and  plundered  the  counties  of  Dorfet,  Somcrfet,  and 
Wilts,  failed  up  the  Thames  with  200  (hips,  and  laid 
fiege  to  the  city.  The  citizens  continued  faithful,  not- 
withstanding the  defection  of  the  greatcll  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  made  fuch  a  brave  rcfiliancc,  that  Ca- 
nute thought  fit  to  withdraw  his  army,  leaving  only 


ion  kingdoms  fell  under  the  power  of  Egbert, 
don  became  the  metropolis  of  England,  which  it  has 
ever  fintc  continued. 

During  the  invafions  of  the  Danes,  London  fullered 
greatly.  *Iu  849,  thefe  invaders  entered  the  Thames 

with  250  (hips,  plundered  and  burnt  the  city,  and  maf-    city  of  London  was  given  to  the  latter,  and  owned  him 
(acred  tlic  inhabitants  ;  and  two  years  after  they  re-    for  its  lawful  fovereign.    We  have  a  llrong  proof  of 
with  a  fleet  of  350  fail,  fully  determined  to  de-    the  opulence  of  London  even  at  this  time,  from  the  tax 
ing  that  had  efcaped  their  barbarity  in    laid  1 


better  fuccefs.  At  lait,  however,  being  defeated  in 
feveral  battles  by  Edmund  Irot.fidc,  be  was  obliged 
to  call  off  bis  (hips  to  cover  his  own  army  in  cafe  of 
neccflity.  In  the  compromifc,  however,  which  was 
afterwards  made  between  Edmund  and  Canute,  {he 


Jlroy  every  thing 

the  former  expedition.  At  this  time,  however,  they 
were  diiappointcd  }  moft  of  their  troops  being  cut  in 
pieces  by  king  Ethel  wolf  and  his  fon  Athelbald  ;  yet 
fuch  was  tbc  deftruction  made  by  thofe  barbarians  at 
London,  that  it  fullered  more  from  thefe  two  incur- 
fions  than  ever  it  had  done  before. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Alfred  the  Great,  London  be- 
gan to  recover  from  its  former  ruinous  ftate.  He  re- 
built its  walls,  drove  out  the  Danifh  inhabitants  who 
had  fettled  there,  reftored  the  city  to  its  former  liberties 
and  beauty,  and  committed  the  care  of  h  t»  his  fon- 
io-law,  Elthelrcd  duke  of  Mercia,  in  hopes  that  this 
might  always  be  a  place  of  f ecu  re  retreat  within  its 
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upon  it  by  Canute  in  order  to  pay  Us  army  ;  this 
being  no  lefs  than  1  c,  ;oo  1.  while  the  reft  of  the  na» 
lion  was  at  the  fame  time  taxed  only  at  72,000  L 

In  1046,  we  have  the  lirft  inltance  of  the  London- ^ 
era  fending  reprefcutatives  to  parliament.    This  hap-prrfena- 
pened  on  fettling  the  fucceflson  to  the  throne  after  Ca»'«ves  t » rat* 
nutc'sdeath.  The  Englilh  in  general  declared  for  Ed-UiUB«1»u 
•ward  fon  of  king  Ethelred ;  or,  if  that  cpuld  not  be 
carried,  for  Hardicanute,  fon  of  Canute  by  queen 
Emma,  and  then  abfent  on  a  tour  to  Denmark.  The 
city  of  London  efpouftd  the  claim  and  intcreft  of  Ha- 
rold Harefoot,  fon  alfo  of  Canute,  by  queen  Elgiva 
of  Northampton.   Edward's  party  foou  declined  ;  and 
the  Londoners  agreed,  for  the  peace  of  the  realm,  that 


TO 


ftrong  walls,  whatever  might  happen  from  a  foreign  or   the  two  brothers  fhould  divide  the  kingdom  between 
domcftic  enemy.    In  893,  however,  he  had  the  mor-   them ;  but  as  Hardicanute  did  not  return  in  proper 
tification  to  fee  his  caprtal  totally  reduced  to  aihes  by 
an  accidental  fire,  which  could  not  be  extinguifhed,  as 
the  houfes  at  that  time  weie  all  built  of  wood.  The 
walls,  however,  being  coiiilruclcd  of  incombuftible  ma- 
terials, continued  to  afford  the  fame  protection  as  be- 
fore ;  the  houfes  were  quickly  rebuilt,  and  the  city  di- 
vided into  wards  and  precincts  for  its  better  order  and   don  was  then  of  fuch  confequeoce,  that  no  important 
government.    This  king  alio  inftitutcd  the  office  of   national  affair  was  tranfadted  without  the  content  of 


time  to  Enlgand,  a  wittcnagrmott  was  held  at  Ox- 
ford, where  carl  Lcofric,  and  moft  of  the  thanes  on 
the  north  of  the  Thames,  with  the  pilots  of  London, 
chofe  Harold  for  their  king.  Here,  by  pihti  we  are 
to  underiland  the  directors,  mnght  rates,  or  leading 
men  of  the  city  :  and  this  manifeilly  (hows,  that  I. o ti- 


ll 

lt>  govern  - 
Hunt  set- 


fheriff,  the  nature  of  which  office  made  it  neceffary  to 
have  it  alfo  ia  London  :  fo  that  here  we  have  the  glim- 
merings of  the  order  of  magistrates  afterwards  fettled 
in  the  city  of  London ;  in  the  perfoo  of  the  portreve, 
or  portgrave,  or  governor  of  the  city,  as  fupreme  ma. 


the  inhabitants  t  for  the  Saxon  annals  aflurc  us,  that 
none  were  admitted  into  this  aflemblv  of  election  but 
the  nobility  and  the  pilots  of  London.  *5 
On  the  invafion  of  the  Normans  under  William  L  8lJj!*J'  . 
London  fubmitted  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  kingdom ;  h^Vi. 
giflrat/}  is  the  fheriff,  and  in  the  officer  or  fubordi-   and  receircd  two  charters  from  that  prince,  confirm-  Clnei>  a*. 
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i«g  aD  the  privileges  they  had  under  the  Saxon  kings, 
and  adding  fevcral  new  ones.  But  while  the  citizens 
were  proaufing  themfelves  all  manner  of  fecurity  and 
tranquillity  under  the  new  government,  it  was  almoft 
entirely  reduced  to  ames  hy  an  accidental  fire  in  1077. 
It  had  fcarcely  recovered  from  this  calamity,  when  it 
was  vifited  by  another  of  the  fime  kind  in  1086,  which 
began  at  Ludgate,  and  deftroyed  the  bed  and  moft  o> 
pulcrtt  part  of  the  city;  coafuming,  among  other  build- 
tog*,  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul's ;  which,  however,  was 
foon  rebuilt  more  magnificently  than  before.  Under 
she  reign  of  William  Rufus,  London  fuffered  confider- 
ably  by  fires,  hurricanes,  and  inundations,  and  fcems 
to  have  been  depreflcd  by  the  tyranny  of  that  prince  j 
but  Henry  I.  granted  Urge  immunities  to  the  city, 
which  again  revived  its  trade,  and  was  favourable  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  arts.  The  king,  however,  trill  re- 
tained the  privilege  of  appointing  the  portreve,  or 
chief  magi  ft  rate ;  but  the  immunities  granted  to  the 
Londoners  fecured  their  affections,  and  tended  much 
to  fecure  him  on  the  throne.  At  the  fame  time,  there 
was  fuch  a  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  proviftons,  that  as 
much  corn  was  fold  for  I  s.  a*  would  futfice  too  people 
for  a  day  ;  +d.  would  purchafe  as  much  hay  and  corn 
as  would  maintain  20  horfes  fur  a  day  ;  and  a  fttcep 
could  be  bought  for  a  groat. 

Henry  thought  proper  alfo  to  check  the  licentious 
behaviour  of  the  Normans,  which,  by  the  favour 
(bowed  them  under  the  two  Williams,  had  carried 
them  into  the  molt  barbarous  practices.  Thofe  who 
followed  William  Rufus  in  his  excurfion*,  banned 
and  plundered  the  country  at  difcretion.  Many  of 
them  were  fo  extravagant  in  their  barbarity,  that  what 
they  could  not  eat  or  drink  in  their  quarters,  they  ei- 
ther obliged  the  people  to  carry  to  market  and  fell 
for  their  life,  or  elfe  they  would  throw  it  into  the  (ire: 
and,  at  their  going  off,  they  frequently  walked  their 
korfrs  heels  with  the  drink,  and  ftaved  the  calks  con- 
taining the  remainder.  King  Henry  refolved  to  put 
a  Hop  to  tlicfe  excefles  and  favagc  cuftom*  ;  and  there- 
fore pubKfhed  a  proclamation  at  London,  commanding 
that  thenceforward  »Q  prrfons  who  mould  be  convicted 
of  fuch  barbarities  mould  have  their  eyes  pulled  out, 
or  their  hands  or  feet  cut  oil,  as  the  mini  Hers  of  juitice 
mould  think  fit.  This  effectually  checked  the  info- 
Irnce  of  the  Normans,  and  the  city  continued  to  flou- 
riih  throoghout  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen. 
Tl»e  attachment  of  the  citizens  to  .Stephen,  however, 
was  a  crime  which  never  could  be  forgiven  by  Henry  1 1. 
and,  of  confequence,  he  made  them  fenlible  of  his  dif- 
plcafurc,  by  making  frequent  demands  of  money  from 
them.  About  this  time,  indeed,  the  Londoner*  were 
arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  Itccntioufnefj,  that  their  pro- 
fperity  fecnied  a  eurfe  rattier  than  a  bleffing.  The 
inns  of  the  moft  eminent  and  wealthy  citizens  entered 
into  a  confederacy  to  commit  burglaries,  and  to  rob 
and  murder  all  that  came  in  their  way  in  the  night- 
time. The  king  took  an  opportunity  from  thefe  irre- 
gularities to  enrich  himfelf.  He  demanded  feveral 
loan*  and  free  gifts ;  till  at  laft  the  Londoners,  to 
prevent  further  inquiries  into  their  conduct,  paid  into 
the  exchequer  50C0I.  in  three  years.  Thefe  difordrrs, 
er,  were  at  laft  flopped  by  the  execution  of  John 
«  who,  though  a  very  rich  and  reputable  citizen, 


it 

n»e  office 

'  of  TOfif, 


had  engaged  in  thefe  enterprises.  He  offered  500  Ibv 
weight  of  filvcr,  a  prodigious  fum  in  thofe  days,  f.-t 
his  pardon,  but  was  refuted.  The  king,  however,  ftill 
continued  to  drain  the  citiiena  of  their  money  by  free 
gifts;  and  at  laft  fined  every  feparatc  guild,  fraternity, 
or  company,  that  had  prefumed  to  aft  as  bodies  cor- 
porate without  the  royal  letters-patent. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  the  title  of  the  firft  ma- 
giftratc  of  London  was  changed  from  partgrew  to  that 
of  iaifi/f ;  and  in  t  t8r>  claimed  and  acted  in  the  office 
of  the  ch'uf  tutfrr  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  In 
!  191  this  monarch  permitted  the  bailiff,  named  Henry 
'Fitx.  Alwtnty  to  aflume  the  title  of  nwy»r.  For,  in 
1 10,2,  we  find  certain  orders  of  the  mayor  and  alder-  ^ 
men  to  prevent  fires ;  whereby  it  was  ordained,  that  wlr'til'li'ii 

all  houfes  thereafter  to  be  creeled  in  London  and militated, 
the  liberties  thereof,  fhould  be  built  of  ftone,  with 
party-walls  of  the  fame  ;  and  covered  either  with  dates 
or  tiles,  to  prevent  thofe  dreadful  calamities  by  fire, 
which  were  frequently  and  chiefly  occafioncd  by  houfes 
built  of  wood,  and  thatched  with  ft  raw  or  reeds." 
And  for  this  purpofc,  it  was  alfo  provided  by  the  dif. 
crectcr  men  of  the  city,  ••  that  1  a  aldermen  of  the 
city  (hould  be  chofen  in  full  huttings  and  there  fworn 
to  aflift  the  mayor  in  appealing  contentions  that  might 
a  rife  among  neighbours  in  the  city  upon  inclofurr  be- 
twixt land  and  land,  and  to  regulate  the  dimcnfion*  of 
party-walls,  which  were  to  be  of  done,  16  feet  high 
and  three  feet  thick  ;  and  to  give  direction*  about 
girders,  windows,  gutters,  and  wells."  Such  confi. 
dence  alfo  did  Richard  put  in  the  wifdom  and  faith- 
fulnefs  of  the  city  of  London,  that  when  it  was  re- 
folved to  fix  a  ftandard  for  weights  and  nicafures  for 
the  whole  realm,  his  majefly  committed  the  execution 
thereof  to  the  Iheriffs  of  London  and  Middlcfex,  whom 
he  commanded  to  provide  mcafures,  gallons,  iron  rods 
and  weights  for  ftandards,  to  be  fent  to  the  feveral 
counties  of  England.  This  happened  in  119H,  at 
which  time  corn  was  advanced  to  the  enormous  price 
of  1  Ms.  ad.  per  quarter. 

The  city  of  London  was  much  favoured  by  Kinjr 
John,  who  granted  them  three  charters  foon  after  his  grimed  to 
acceflion.  The  firft  was  a  recital  and  confirmation  of  rt>r  vitr  by 
thofe  granted  by  Henry  I.  and  II.  with  the  farther  ^'"8  J"*°* 
privilege  of  being  free  from  toll  and  every  other  duty 
or  cuftom  in  his  majrfty's  foreign  dominion* ;  for 
which  they  paid  the  fum  of  3000  merks.  The  feed:  J 
was  a  confirmation  of  one  granted  by  King  Richard. 
By  this  the  citizens  of  London  had  the  jurifdiclion 
and  confervancy  of  the  river  Thames  ;  with  a  olaufe  to 
extend  that  jurifdiction,  and  the  powers  therewith 
granted,  to  the  river  Medway  ;  and  with  another 
tlaufe  to  enable  the  faid  city,  as  confervators  of  the 
rivers  Thames  and  Medway,  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  tel. 
upon  any  perfon  that  mould  prefumc  to  erect  a  wear 
in  either  of  thefe  rivers.  The  third  charter  contains 
a  fee-farm-rent  of  the  fheriffwicka  of  London  and 
Middlefcx  at  the  ancient  rent,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  Queen  Maud  ;  granting  them  alfo  the  ad- 
ditional power  of  choofing  their  own  fhcriffs.  Tin's 
charter  was  given  by  way  of  conveyance  from  the 
crown  to  the  citizens  for  a  valuable  conlidcration,  by 
which  the  flieriffwick  became  their  freehold  }  and  this 
is  the  firft  covenant  or  conveyance  we  find  on  record 
Cg  J  with 
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They  were  exempted  from  proGrcu-  J-0"^*** 
ttunt  for  burrh,  •'•  <*•  lifted  cloth  ;  and  »w  granted 
the  right  <>f  having  a  common  feal.    The  ncceflituu* 
eirciimflancc*  of  this  monarch,  however,  made  him  of- 
ten exact  money  arbitrarily  u  long  as  be  lived. 

Under  the  fuccccdingreigns,  at  the  liberty  of  the  peo< 
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Lando*.   with  the  legal  terms  of  to  h<tvr  an.1  U  1-oU,  which  are  were  confirmed 
at  thi«  time  ;kccou  nted  an  eflcntial  part  in  all  convey- 
ances of  property. 

During  the  rtrjgn  vf  I lenry  III.  the  city  of  London 
«v  opprcfTcd  io  many  different  ways.  In  12 18,  he 
exacted  a  fine  of  40  inaikt  for  felling  a  fort  of  doth 

hot  two  yards  within  the  lifts ;  and  a  1 5th  of  the  citi-  pie  in  general  wa«  augmented,  fo  the  liberty,  < 

zen*  perfonal  rftates  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  and  power  of  the  c  itijren*of  London  increafed,  until  lory  . 

rights  and  privileges.    In  122 1,  he  commanded  by  became  a  kind  of  balance  to  the  power  of  the  crown 

proclamation  all  the  foreign  merchants  to  depart  the  itfclf,  which  in  fome  meafure  they  ftill  continue  to  be. 

city  i  which  drew  30  marks  from  the  Anfeatic  com-  Riot?  indeed,  for  which  they  generally  fuifercd,  were  by 

pany  of  the  Strrfranf,  to  have  fcii'in  of  their  guild  or  DO  means  unfrequent  ;  the  city  often  fuffcred  by  fire* 

half  in  Thamca-ilreet.  But  it  w»  the  wrrftliug-nuOch  and  plagues.   Nothing,  however,  happened  which  ma- 

at  St  Ciks's  io  the  firlds  that  brought  on  their  great-  tcrially  affceled  the  welfare  of  the  city,  till  the  reign  of 

fit  burden.    In  the  year  1221,  on  Jit  James's  day,  Chariot  1 1,  in  1665 — This  year  London  was  ravaged 


the  citizens  of  London  having  carried  oft  the  vidory 
from  the  people  of  WcftmiuHer  and  other  neighbour- 
ing villages  the  Reward  of  the  abbot  of  Weftminlter, 
meditating  revenge  again  ft  the  Londoners,  propofed 
another  wrcftling-match  with  them,  and  gave  a  ram  for 
the  prize.  The  citizens  refortcd  to  Uie  place  at  the 
time  appointed  ;  but  were  unexpectedly  affaulted  by  a 
great  number  of  armed  men,  who  killed  and  wounded 
many,  and  difperfcd  the  reft.    This  raifed  a  great 

commotion  in  the  city.     The  populace  breathed    of  merchandifc  from  that  country  was  prohibited  by 

of  Conftantinc  Fitz-    the  Britim  legillature  In  1664-    Notwithftanding  this 
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by  the  moft  violent  plague  ever  known  in  Britain.  Dreadful 
The  whole  fummer  had  been  remarkably  ftill  andphgucia 
warm,  fo  that  the  weather  was  fome  times  fuffbcating,i65* 
even  to  people  in  perfect  health  ;  and  by  this  unufual 
heat  and  fultry  Eitmolpliere,  people  were  undoubtedly 
prepared  for  receiving  the  infection,  which  appeared 
with  violence  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguff,  and 
September.    A  violent  plague  had  raged  m  Holland 
in  the  year  1663  j  on  which  account  the  importation 


revenge  j  and,  by  the  inftigation 
Arnulph,  a  great  favourer  of  the  French  party  during 
the  troubles  in  king  John's  reign,  the)'  proceeded  to 
WeAminfttrr,  and  pulled  down  the  houfes  both  of  the 
fteword  and  abbot.  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  ab- 
bot was  come  into  the  city  with  hi*  complaint  to 
Philip  Daubney  the  king's  counicl,  they  purfued  him, 
beat  hi*  fervant*  cruelly,  took  away  1 2  of  hi*  horfes, 
and  would  have  murdered  himfclf,  ltad  tte  not  eft-aped 
by  a  back-door.  Upon  this  tumult,  Hubert  de  Bury, 
then  chief  judiciary,  fummoncd  the  mayor  and  many  of 
the  principal  citizens  to  attend  him  in  the  tower  of 
London  ;  and  inquiring  for  the  authors  of  the  riot, 
Conftantine,  the  ringleader,  boldly  anfwered,  thai  "  he 
was  one;  that  they  had  done  do  more  than  tlicy 


prohibition,  however,  it  feems  the  plague  had  actually 
been  imported  ;  for  in  the  doC-  of  the  year  1664,  two 
or  three  perfon*  died  fuddenly  in  Weftminfter,  with 
marks  of  the  plague  on  their  bodies.  Some  of  their 
neighbour*,  terrified  at  the  thought*  of  their  danger, 
removed  into  the  city  ;  but  their  removal  proved  too 
late  for  thcmfclves,  aud  fatal  to  thofc  among  whom 
they  came  to  rciide.  They  foon  died  of  the  plague; 
aud  communicated  the  itifcJlion  to  fo  many  others, 
that  it  became  isnpoflihlc  to  extinguish  the  feed*  of  it 
by  tcparatiog  thofc  that  were  infected  from  fuch  a* 
were  not.  It  was  confined,  however,  through  a  har4 
frofty  winter,  till  the  middle  of  February,  when  it 
again  appeared  in  the  parifh  of  St  Giles's,  to  which  k 
ought ;  aod  dial  they  were  rcfohred  to  avow  what    had  been  originally  brought  j  and  after  another  long 


they  had  done,  let  the  confequencc  be  what  it  would. 
In  this  be  was  feconded  by  hi*  nephew  and  one  Geof- 
fcry  ;  but  the  jufticiary,  having  difmiffed  all  the  reft, 
detained  thefe  three,  aod  ordered  them  to  be  hanged 
next  morning,  though  Conftantinc  offered  15,003 
marks  for  his  pardon.    Hubert  then  coming  into  the 


reft  till  Apnl,  fhowed  its  malignant  force  afrcfh,  a* 
fooD  as  the  warmth  of  the  fpring  gave  it  opportunity. 
—At  firft,  it  took  off  one  here  and  there,  without  any 
certain  proof  of  their  having  infected  each  other,  and 
houfes  began  to  be  (hut  up,  with  a  defign  to  prevent 
it*  fpreading.  But  it  was  now  too  late  ;  tbe  infection 


city  with  a  ftrong  guard,  caufcd  the  hand*  and  led  of   gained  ground  every  day,  and  the  (hutting  up  of 

could  fcize  to  be  cot    noufe*  only  made  the  difeafe*  fpread  wider.  People* 


rooft  of  the  principal  rioter*  he. 
off :  all  which  waa  executed  without  any  legal  pro* 
ceeding*  or  form  of  trial.  After  tbefe  arbitrary  cruci- 
fies, he  degraded  tbe  mayor  aod  all  the  magiftrates  ; 
placed  a  cujiot  over  the  city,  aod  obliged  30  perkms 
of  his  own  chooiing  to  become  fecurities  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  whole  city.  Several  thoufand  mai Its 
were  alfo  cxattcd  by  the  king,  before  he  would  con- 
tent to  a  reconciliation. 

litis  arbitrary  behaviour  alarmed  the  whole  nation. 
The  parliament  of  1224  began  to  be  uneafy  for  them- 
felves,  aod  addrefled  hit  majefty  that  he  would  be  plea- 
fed  to  confirm  the  charter  of  liberties  which  he  had 
fworn  to  ubferve  ;  and  the  coofequcnee  of  thi*  applica- 
tion was  a  confirmation  of  the  magna  charta  in  the  full 
parliament  at  Weftminfter  in  the  year  1225.  At  thi* 
time  alfo,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 


afraid  of  being  (hut  up,  and  fequeilered  from  all  commu- 
nication* with  fceiety,  concealed  their  illncfs,  or  found 
means  to  efcape  from,  their  place*  of  confinement  ; 
while  numbers  expired  in  the  greatcft  torment  1,  dcAi- 
tute  of  every  aibltance ;  aod  many  died  both  of  the 
plague  and  otber  difeafe*,  who  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  recovered,  had  they  been  allowed  their 
liberty,  with  proper  exercife  and  air. — A  houfe  wa* 
fhut  up  00  account  of  a  maid-fervant,  who  had  only 
fpot*,  aud  not  the  gangrenous  plague-blotches,  upon 
her,  fo  that  her  diltemper  was  probably  a  petechial 
fever.  She  recovered ;  but  the  people  of  the  houfe 
obtained  no  liberty  to  ftir,  either  for  air  or  exercife,  for 
40  day*.  The  bad  air,  fear,  anger,  and  vexation,  at- 
tending this  injurious  treatment,  caff  the  roiftrd*  of 
the  family  into  a  fever.    The  viGtors  appointed  to. 
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farch  the  bouies,  faid  it  was  the  plague,  though  the  Magnus. 
'  pbyfician*  were  of  a  different  opinion  :  the  family, 
however,  were  obliged  to  bevu  their  quarantine  anew, 
though  it  had  been  almost  expired  before  ;  and  thf» 
kxond  confinement  affected  them  fo  much,  that  moll 
of  the  family  fell  tick,  Come  of  one  diftcmper  and  fume 
of  another.  Every  illnefi  that  appeared  in  the  family 
produced  a  frelh  prolongation  01  their  confinement ; 
till^tt  UA  the  plague  wm  actually  brought  in  by  fume 
4>f  thofo  who  tame  \o  inquire  into  the  health  of  the 
family,  and  almoft  every  perfon  in  the  houfc  died.— 
Many  examples  of  a  fttnilar  kind  happened,  and  thi* 
uai  one  of  the  word  confequences  of  fliutting  up 
houfrs.  All  means  of  putting  a  ftop  to  the  infection 
were  evidently  ineffectual.  Multitude*  fled  into  the 
couatry  ;  *nany  merchunu,  owner*  of  mips,  &<*,lriut 


is   O  N 

From  thence  it  proceeded  to  the  bridge, 
and  eoni'umed  a  great  pile  of  building*  there  ;  but 
was  Hopped 'by  tne  want  of  anything  more  to  de- 
flroy.  The  flames,  luiwever,  being  fcaltercd  by  a 
ftrovtg  tail  wind,  continued  their  devaftations  in  other 
quarter*.  /VII  efforts  to  (lop  it  proved  unfuccefsful 
throughout  the  .Sunday.  That  day  it  proceeded  up  as 
far**  CrorKck-hithc;and  dcllroyitig  Canon-ftreet,  inva- 
ded Coiohili  and  the  exchange.  On  Monday,  the  flame* 
haiing  proceeded  eaflward  againfl  the  wind  through 
Tharocs-Arcvt,  invaded  Tower-llrcct,  Gracc-church- 
fireet,    Fenchurch-dreet,    Dowgatc,  Old-tifli-tlrcet, 


of  St  Paul's, 
diftancc  from 


This  building  flood  by  itfelf  nt  fome 
iny  houfc*  ;  yet  inch  was  the  violence  of 


Watling-ftrect,  Thread-nccdlc-Arect,  and  fevers!  other-, 
from  all  which  it  broke  at  once  into  Cheaplidc.  In  a 
few  hour*  Cheapfidc  was  all  in  flames  the  fire  having 
couatry  ;  *nany  mercminu,  owners  of  (hips,  K^lhut  reached  it  from  fo  many  place*  at  once.  The  tire  then 
thcmfclves  up,  on  board  their  vefieU,  being  firffciied  continuing  it*  courfe  from  the  river  on  one  Jidc,  and 
with  proviiiops  from  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  and  finglc  from  Cheapfidc  on  the  other,  furrounded  the  cathedral 
farm-houfes  on  the  Kcntiih  fide.  Here,  however, 
they  were  fafe  ;  for  the  infection  never  reached  below 
Debiford,  though  the  people  went  frequently  on  Ihore 
to  the  country-towns,  village*,  and  farm-hoiifes,  to 
buy  frefli  provilion*.  As  tlie  violence  of  the  plague 
mereafed,  the  mips  which  had  families  on  board  re- 
moved farther  off ;  fume  went  quite  out  to  fea,  and 
then  put  into  fuch  harbour*  and  road*  a»  they  could 
beft  get  at. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dillemper  made  the  mod  ra- 
pid advance*  within  the  city.  In  the  laft  week  of 
July,  the  number  of  burials  amounted  to  2010  ;  but 
the  rirft  week  of  Auguft  it  role  to  3817  ;  thence  to 
3ttSo ;  then  to  4237  ;  the  next  week,  to  6102  j  and  at 


the  flames,  and  the  beat  of  the  atmofphere  occafioncd 
by  them^that  the  cathedral  took  Arc  at  top.  The 
great  beams  and  many  (lone*  broke  through  into 
Faith-church  underneath,  which  was  quickly  fet  on 
fire  {  after  which,  the  flames  invaded  Pater-notter-row, 
Ncwgatc-Arret,  the  Old  Bailey,  Ludgate-hill,  Fleet> 
Areet,  Iron- monger.!  an  c,  OKI-Jury,  Laurence-lane, 
Milk-flreet,  Wood-flreet,  Gutter-lane,  FoAcr-lanr, 
Lothbury,  Catcaton-Areet  ;  and,  having  deflruved 
CbriA-church,  burnt  furioufly  through  St  Martin's  I.c 
Grand  towards  Alderfgate. 

The  lire  had  now  attained  its  greatcfl  extent, 


to  7000  and  8000  weekly.    In  the  laft  week  of   wa»  feveral  mile*  in  compafs.  The  vail  clouds  of  fmoke 


Septemper,  however,  the  fuiy  of  the  difeafe  began 
to  abate  ;  though  vail  number*  were  lick,  yet  the 
number  of  burial*  decrcafed  from  7155  to  5(38  ;  the 
next  week  there  was  a  furtlier  decreafe  to  4929,  then 
to  4327,  next  to  2665,  then  to  1422,  and  the  next 
week  to  1031. 

AH  thi*  while,  the  poor  people  had  been  reduced 
tq  the  greateft  diArefles,  by  reajon  of  the  flagnation 
of  trade,  and  the  nekneffe*  to  which  they  were  pe- 
culiarly liable  on  account  of  their  manner  of  living. 
The  rich,  however,  contributed  to  their  fubfillence  in 
a  moll  liberal  manner.  The  fum*  collected  on  this 
occafion,  are  indeed  almoft  incredible  1  being  faid 
to  amount  to  100,000 1,  per  week.  The  king  is  re- 
ported to  have  contributed  iocoL  weekly;  and  in  the 
parilh  of  Cripplegatc  alone  17,000!.  was  diftri- 
buted  weekly 


obfeured  the  fun  fo,  that  he  either  could  not  be  feen 
at  all,  or  appeared  through  it  at  red  a*  blood.  The 
flames  reached  an  irnmeule  way  up  into  the  air,  and 
their  reflection  from  the  {moke,  which  in  the  night- 
time fcemed  alfo  like  flame,  made  the  appearance  It  ill 
mure  terrible.  The  atmofphere  was  illuminated  to  a 
great  extent,  and  this  illumination  i*  faid  to  have  been 
vifible  a*  far  a<  Jedburgh  in  Scotland.  Some  of  thr- 
light  afhe*  alfo  are  faid  to  have  been  carried  to  the  di- 
Aancc of  1 6  miles.  Guildhall  exhibited  a  Angular  ap- 
perance.  The  oak  with  which  it  was  built  was  to 
(olid  that  it  would  not  flame,  but  burnt  like  charcoal,  fo 
that  the  building  appeared  for  feveral  hours  like  an  en- 
chanted palace  of  gold  or  burnilhcd  brafx. 

At  lalt,  on  Wednefday  moruing,  when  ever)'  one  " 
expected  that  the  fuburhs  as  welt  a*  the  city  were  to 


bated  weekly  among  the  poor  inhabitant*.— By  the  have  been  burnt,  the  tire  began  of  itfelf  to  altate  by 
vigilance  alio  of  the  magiftrates,  provision*  continued  reafon  of  the  wind  having  ecafed,  and  fume  otb<T 
remarkably  cheap  throughout  the  whole  time  of  this   chancre*  no  doubt  taken  place  in  the  atmofphere.  it. 


tmarxahly  cheap  throughout  the  whole  time  of  this 
iLrcadful  calamity,  fo  that  all  riots  and  tumults  on 
that  account  were  prevented ;  and  at  bait,  oa  the  ccfta- 
lion  of  the  difcaie  in  the  winter  of  166  c,  the  inhabi- 


ts 


change*  no  doubt  taken  place  in  the  atmofphere 
was  checked  by  the  great  building  in  Lraden-hall- 
ftreet,  and  in  other  llrcets  by  tlu*  blowing  up  fe- 
veral houfes  with  gun-powder  ;  and  on  Thurfday  the 
flames  were  quite  exiinguifhed. — The  following  is  a 
London  to  appearance  become  as  populou*  as  ever,  calculation  of  the  damage  done  by  this  cxtraotdinary 
thongh  it  was  computed  that  100,000  perfons  had  conflagration. 

Thirteen  thoufand  two  hundred 


tants  who  had  fled  returned  to  their 


been  carried  off  by  the  plague. 
AmoMof    The  city  was  karcely  recovered  from  the  defolation 
'»t»7t»t   occaiioned  by  the  plague,  when  it  was  almoll  totally 
t»«i*i666.bi(j  in  alhes  by  a  molt  dreadful  fire.    Thi*  broke  out 
-it)  a  baker's  (hop  in  Pudding-lane,  on  Saturday-night, 
September  2.  jMG.  In  a  few  hours  Billing fgste  ward 
was  entirely  burnt  down  { andbefore morning  the  Are  had 
exefltU  Thajoes-ftreet,  and  deftroyed  the  church  of  St 


houles,  at  1 2  years  purchafe,  fup- 
pofing  the  rent  of  each  25 1.  Ster- 
ling, 

Eighty-feven  parilh-ehurchea,  at 
&000L 
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brought  over  L.  4,6  (.6,000  o  o 

Si*  eonfrcratcJ  chapels,  at  aooch  12,000  o  o 

The  royal  exchange           -  yc-,^00  o  O 

The  cu'ftom-houli.            -  1 0,000  o  O 
l'ifty-two  halla  of  companies  at 

1500I.  each.           -            -  78,000  o  O 

Three  city-gate*  at  3000I.  each  9000  o  o 

Jiil  of  Newgate       •         -  15,000  o  o 

Tour  Hone-bridges         •      •  6000  o  0 

Scffions-houfe          •          -  7000  o  o 
Guildhall,  with  the  court*  and 

office*  belonging  to  it       -       -  40,000  o  o 

Blackwell-hall       -      -       -  3000  o  o 

Bridewell       ....  5000  o  o 

Poultry  Compter       -          -  5000  o  o 

Woodftrect  Compter         -  3 coo  o  o 

St  Paul's  church       -       -       2,000,000  o  o 
Ware*,  houfehold-ftufF,  money, 

and  moreable-goods  loft  or  fpoHcd  2,000,000  o  O 

Hire  of  porter*,  cart*,  wag. 
fons,  barge*,  boat*,  &c.  for  re. 

moving  good*         -         -  200,000  o  o 

Printed  book*  and  paper  in 

foops  and  warehoufes       -       -  150,000  o  o 

Wine,  tobacco,  fugar,  &c.  of 
"which  the  town  was  at  that  time 
very  full 
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10,689,000  o  o 
It  was  never  certainly. known  whether  thi*  fire  was 
accidental  or  defigned.  A  fufpicion  fell  upon  the  Pa- 
:pitts ;  and  this  gained  fuch  general  credit,  that  it  i»  af- 
■ferted  for  a  truth  on  the  monument  which  it  erected  in 
memory  of  the  conflagration.  Of  the  truth  of  thi*  af- 
fertion,  however,  though  there  was  not  fufficient  proof, 
it  had  the  effed  of  making  the  PapifU  moft  violent, 
ly  fufpe&ed  and  abhorred  by  the  Protellantii,  which 
fome  time  after  proved  very  prejudicial  to  the  city 
itfelf. 

From  thi*  calamity,  great  aa  ft  -was,  London  foon 
recovered  itfelf,  and  became  much  more  magnificent 
than  before;  the  ftrecta,  which  were  formerly  .crooked 
and  narrow,  bring  now  built  wide  and  fpacious;  and 
the  induftry  of  ita  inhabitant*  repaired  the  lone*  they 
had  fuftained.  In  1679,  the  city  was  again  alarmed 
by  the  difcovery  of  a  deligo  to  deflroy  it  by  lire  a  fc- 
cond  time.  Elizabeth  Oxly,  fcrvant  to  one  Rind  in 
Fetter-lane,  having  fct  her  mailer'*  houfe  on  fire,  wa» 
apprehended  on  fufpicion,  and  confeflcd,  that  (he  had 
been  hired  to  do  it  by  one  Stubb*  a  Papilt,  for  a  re- 
ward of  5  1.  Stubb*  being  taken  into  cuftody,  ac- 
knowledged that  lie  had  perfuaded  her  to  it ;  and 
that  he  himi'clf  had  beta  prevailed  upon  by  one  father 
GifFord  his  confeflur,  who  had  afTured  him,  that  by- 
burning  the  houfes  of  hcrctir*  he  would  do  a  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  church.  He  alfo  owned  that  he  had  feve- 
rnl  conferences  with  OiSord  and  lwj  1-ilhmen  on  the 
affair.  The  m:iid  and  .S'ublis  Mo  agreed  in  declaring, 
that  the  Papist*  intended  to  rife  in  London,  expecting 
to  be  poweriully  fuppjrtcd  by  a  French  army.  In 
confeeuence  of  this  dilcovery,  the  Papirts  were  banilh- 
ed  from  the  city  and  ten  miles  round,  and  five  Jefuits 
were  hanged  for  the  abovemtntioned  plot. 

The  Papifl*  thought  to  revenge  thtrafelves,  by  for- 
ging  what  wa»  calicd  the  mcmUwbfkt,  in  which  the 


Prefbyterians  were  fuppofed  to  hatch  treacherous  de-  Lori4*». 
figns  again  ft  the  life  of  the  king.    Sir  Edmoadbury       "  J 
Godfrey  alfo,  who  had  been  very  active  in  hi*  pro-  W..V 
Ceedinga  againft  the  Papift*,  was  murdered  by  ">"«uhre»oc«s>- 
unknown  perfon*  ;  and  thi*  murder,  together  with  Son  to  • 
their  difcovering  the  falfehood  of  the  meal-tub  plot,  quarrel 
fo  exafperated  the  Londoners,  that  they  refolved  to  lhe 
mow  their  deteftation  of  Popery,  by  an  extraordinary  court" 
exhibition  on  the  17th  of  November,  Queen  Eliza, 
beth't  acceffion  to  the  throne,  on  which  day  they 
had  ufually  burnt  the  pope  in  effigy.    The  proceifion 
began  with  a  perfon  on  horfeback  pcrfonating  Sir  £d- 
ntondbury  Godfrey,  attended  by  a  bell-man  proclaim, 
ing  his  execrable  murder.   He  was  followed  by  a  per- 
fon  carrying  a  large  filver  croft,  with  priefts  in  copes, 
Carmelites,  and  Gray-friars,  followed  by  fix  Jefuit* : 
then  proceeded  diver*  waiters,  and  after  them  fome 
bifhopt  with  lawn-fleeves,  and  others  with  copes  and 
mitres.    Six  cardinal*  preceded  the  pope,  enthroned 
in  a  (lately  pageant,  attended  by  divers  boys  with  pott 
of  inceufe,  and  the  devil  whifpenng  in  his  car.   In  thi* 
order  they  marched  from  BiLhopfgate  to  Fleet-ftreet} 
and  there,  amidft  a  great  multitude  of  fpettatora, 
committed  his  holinefs  to  the  flames. 

This  proceifion  gave  great  offence  to  the  court,  at 
which  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  had  a 
great  influence.  The  breach  was  farther  widened  by 
the  choice  of  Ihcriffs  for  that  year.  The  candidates 
fct  up  by  the  court  were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  ai- 
med two  to  one ;  but  thi*  did  not  deter  their  par- 
ty from  demanding  a  poll  in  their  behalf,  upon  which 
a  tumult  enfued.  This  was  reprcfciitcd  by  the  Popilh 
party  in  fuch  colours  to  the  king,  that  he  iflucd  out  a 
com  million  that  fame  evening  fur  trying  the  rioters ; 
which,  however,  was  fo  far  from  intimidating  the  reft, 
that  they  grew  more  aud  more  determined,  not  only 
to  oppofe  the  Popilh  party,  but  to  exclude  the  duke 
of  York  from  his  fucceflion  to  the  crown. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ent,  to  prevent  them  from  proceeding  in  their  in- 
quiry concerning  the  Popilh  plot,  and  the  exclufion- 
bill.-    Upon  this  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon-council, prefenred  a  petition  to  his  majefty,  io 
which  they  rei|uefled,  that  he  would  permit  the  - 
parliament  to  lit  in  order  to  complete  their  falntary 
mcafures  and  councils.    This  petition  was  highly  re- 
ft: 11  ted  by  the  king  ;  who,  inilead  of  granting  it,  dif- 
iolvcd  the  parliament,  and  could  never  afterwards  be 
reconciled  to  the  city.    From  this  time  it  was  deter- 
mined to  feize  their  charter ;  and  frelh  provocations 
having  been  given  about  the  election  of  ihcriffs,  a  qw>  A 
warranto  was  at  laft  produced  by  the  attorney-gene-  jy^-t'itU 
ral,  in  order  to  overthrow  their  charter,  and  thereby  gn  ntd 
to  deprive  the  citizens  of  the  power  to  choofe  Ihcriffs.  agaioii  tise 
This  information  fct  forth,  That  "the  mayor  and'"'' 
commonalty  and  citizen*  of  the  city  of  London,  by 
the  fpacc  of  a  month  then  laft  paft  and  more,  ufed, 
and  yet  do  claim  to  have  and  ufe,  without  any  lawful 
warrant  or  regal  grant,  within  the  city  of  London  a- 
forefaid,  and  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  fame 
city,  the  liberties  and  privileges  following,  viz.  I.  To 
be  of  thrmfelvgs  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the 
name  of  major  and  commonalty  and  ( itit.cn  t  of  tht  city  of 
London.    2.  To  have  ihcriffs  ctv'ttat.  it  com.  l.omlam. 
&  com.  Middkftx,  and  to  name,  make,  and  eicrt,  and 
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eonflit  jte  them.    3.  That  the  mayor  and  aldermen 

of  the  faid  city  mould  be  jufticcs  of  the  peace,  and 
held  feffions  of  the  peace.  Alt  which  liberties,  pri- 
vileges, and  franchifes,  the  faid  mayor  and  commo- 
aahy,  and  citizens  of  London,  upon  the  king  did 
by  the  fpace  aforciaid  ufurp,  and  yet  do  ufurp." 
Though  nothing  could  be  more  unjuft  than  this 

profccution,  die  miniftry  were  determined  at  all  event*    their  charter  iu  fuch  a  manner  a«  (hould  be  cootiltent 
i\    1     ,       .  •  1  .,    •    1  •       .1  ..  •.        > ,     „ .:.u  .1          n  .      1    i-       .1  .»     ,  . 


ty 

of  rciotici 
lutaobe 
twten  the 


hi*  room.  6.  That  the  juftices  of  the  peace  mould 
be  by  the  king's  commiflion  ;  and  the  fettling  of  thofe 
matters  to  be  left  to  his  m.ijclly's  attorney-general, 
and  counfel  learned  in  the  law.  ' 

To  thefe  the  lord  keeper  added,  iu  the  king's  name. 
**  That  thefe  regulations  being  made,  his  majefty  would 
not  only  pardon  this  profecution,  but  would  confirm 


to  crufh  the  Londoners;  rightlj  judging,  that  it  would  with  them;"  concluding  thus:  "My  lord  mayor, 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  make  all  other  corporation*  the  tetni  draws  towards  an  cud,  and  M:dlummer-day 
furrendcr  their  charters  into  the  king's  hands,  and    i*  at  hand,  when  fomc  of  the  officers  ufed  to  be  cho. 


that  they  had  no  other  body  in  the  nation  to  fear. 
Accordingly  they  dif placed  fuch  judges  as  would  not 
approve  of  their  proceedings;  and,  on  the  12th  of 
June  1683,  Jufticc  Jooe*  pronounced  tlie  following 
fentcme  :  *'  That  a  city  might  forfeit  its  charter ; 
that,  the  malverfations  of  the  common-council  were 


fen  ;  whereof  bis  majefty  will  referve  the  approbation. 
Therefore,  it  is  h.s  tnajefty's  pleafurr,  that  yuu  retoni 
to  the  city,  and  cnnfult  the  cotninou-council,  that  he. 
may  fpctdily  know  your  refutations  thereupon,  and- 
accordingly  give  his  directions.  That  you  may  fee 
the  king  is  in  earneft,  and  the  matter  is  not  capable  of 


arts  of  the  whole  city  ;  and  that  the  points  fet  fo-th  delay,  I  ameommauded  to  let  you  know  he  hath  given 
to  the  pleadings  were  juil  grounds  for  the  forfeiting  of   orders  to  his  attorney-general  to  enter  upon  judgment 


a  charter. 

Notwithstanding  this  feutence,  however,  the  attor- 
ney .general,  contrary  to  the  ufual  cuftom,  in  fuch  cafes, 
was  directed  to  move  that  the  judgment  might  not  be 
recorded  ;  being  afraid  of  the  conferences.  Yet  it 
was  judged  that  the  king  might  fcize  the  liberties  of 
the  city.  A  common-council  was  immediately  fum- 
sjioocd  to  deliberate  on  this  exigency.  The  countiy 
party  moved  to  have  the  judgment  entered  ;  but  they 
were  over-ruled  by  the  court-party,  who  inMed  upon 
an  abfolute  fubmiflioo  to  the  king  before  judgment 
was  entered  ;  and  though  this  was  in  effect  a  voluntary 
furrendcr  of  the  city  liberties*  and  depriving  them- 
fclves  of  the  means  of"  getting  the  judgment  revcrftd, 
the  act  of  fubmiffion  was  carried  by  a  great,  majority  : 
and  in  a  petition  from  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council,  they  "  acknowledged  their  own  mif- 


government,  and  h 


Ay's  lenity ;  begged  h 


pardon,  and  proraifed  couftant  loyalty  and  obedience; 
and- humbly  begged  his  majefty's  commands  and  di- 
rections."    To  this  hi*  majefty  anfwered,  that  he 


on  Saturday  next ;  utilefs  you  prevent  it  by  yotur  com. 
pliatice  iu  all  thefe  particulars." 

A  comm  jn-council  was  furnmoncd,  when  the  friend* 
0/  liberty  treated  thofe  flavilh  conditions  as  they  de- 
terved  ;  aud  even  declared,  that  they  were  ready  to  fa. 
crihee  all  that  was  near  or  dew  to  them,  rather  than 
fubmit  to  fuch  arbitrary  impofitions  :  but  when  it  was 
put  to  the  vote,  there  appeared  a  majority  of  18  for 
fubiniuion. 

Thus  the  king  got  the  government  of  the  city  into  The  ki»r 
his  own  hands,  though  he  and  his  brothers  entirely  lottbreaki  has 
the  affections  of  the  Londoners.  But,  not  content  with  Pro,mk* 
their  fubmilEon,  his  majclty  departed  from  his  promife  ; 
Commanded  the  judgment  upou  tlv  quo  •warranto  to 
be  entered  ;  aud  coromiftiontd  Sir  William  Pritchard, 
the  lord  mayor,  to  hold  the  fame  office  during  hi*  ma- 
jcfly's  pleafure.  Iu  the  fame  manner  he  appointed  or 
difplarrd  the  otlirr  magi  Urates  a*  he  thought  proper  ; 
after  uhich  the  miuiitry,  having  nothing  to  ie.tr,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  mod  arbitrary  manner. 

In  this  fubjeelion  to  the  will  of  the  court,  the  city  Pririlrtfot 
would  not  reject  their  fuit,  if  they  would  agree  upon    of  London  continued  till  the  Revolution  :  but,  in  1 68c;, of  the  city 
the  following  particulars.    1.  That  no  lord-mayor,    the  immediate  reiloration  of  the  Londoners  to  their  rtuorcd. 
ihcriff,  recorder,  common  fcrjeant,  town -clerk,  or  co*    franchife*  was  ordered;  and  ia  fuch  a  m* --titer  and  form, 
roner,  of  the  city  of  London,  or  fleavard  of.  the  bo-   as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power*  uf  an  arbitrary  miniiiry 
rough  of  Southwark,  (hall  be  capable  of,  or  admitted    and  a  corrupt  judge  and  jury  to  deprive  them  of  their 
to,  the  excrcife  of  their  teipeetive  offices  before  his   chartered  liberties  tor  the  time  to  come.  Accordingly 
majefty  fhall  have  approved  of  them  under  his  ftgn    •  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  and  palled,  for  re* 
manual,    t.  That  if  his  majefty  fhall  difapprove  the  vcrCng  the  judgment  of  the  quo  warranto  againft  the 
choice  of  any  perfon  to  be  lord  mayor,  and  iignify    city  of  London,  and  for  reftoring  the  fame  to  its  ancient 
the  fame  under  his  fign  manual  to  the  lord  mayor,  or,   rights  and  privileges.    Since  that  time  the  city  of  Lon- 
in  default  of  a  lord  mayor,  to  the  recorder  or  fenior    don  hath  enjoyed  tranquillity  ;  its  commerce  hath  been  • 
alderman,  the  citizens  fhall,  within  one  week,  pro-   carried  to  the  high  eft  pitch ;  and  for  the  politenefs, . 
seed  to  a  new  choice  :  and  if  his  majefty  (hall  in  like    riches,  and  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  its  ex- 
manner  difapprove  the  fecond  choice,  his  majefty  may,    tent  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  is  inferior- 
if  he  plrafes,  nominate  a  perfon  to  be  lord  mayor  for    to  no  city  in  Europe,  if  not  foperior  to  every  one. 
the  year  rnfuing.     3.  If  his  majefty  fhall,,  in  like       That  part  of  this  imroenfe  capital  which  is  diltin*^^^^, 
manner,  difapprove  the  perfoas  chofen  to  bofheriffs,   g-uifhed  by  the  name  of  Tie  City,  ftands  on  the  north  of  the  aty. 
or  either  of  tbem,  his  majefty  nay  appoint  fheriffs   more  of  the  river,  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple, 
for  the  year  enfuing.    4.  That  the  lord  mayor  and   occupying  only  that  fpace  formerly  encompafted  by  the 
court  of  aldermen  may,  with  the  leave  of  his  majefty,    wall,  which  in  circumference  mcafurcs  but  three  milea 

and  165  feet.  In  this  wall  there  were  feven  gates  by 
Land,  viz.  Ludgatr,  Aldgatc ,  Ciipplegate,  Aldcrfgate, 
Moorgate,  Bitnopfgate,  which  were  all  taken  down 
in  September  176"  ;  a:id  Negate,  the  county  gaol, 
whkb.  was  allu  uien  down  in  17*6,  aud  a  maOive 

building  J 


Jifplace  any  alderman,  recorder,  &c  5.  Upon  the 
elcclioa  of  an  alderman,  if  the  court  of  aldermen  (hall 
judge  and  declare  the  perfon  prefentcd  to  be  unfit,  the 
ward  fhall  choofi  again  ;  and  upon  a  difapproval  of 
» fecond  choice,  the  court  may  appoint  another  in 
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iW-on.  building  crcchd  a  little  fouth  of  it,  which  by  the 
v  •  rioters  in  1 780  received  damage  to  the  amount  of 
L.  80,000.  On  the  fide  of  the  water  there  were  Dow- 
gate  and  Billingfgate,  long  fincc  demolilhed,  as  well 
1  aa  the  poftcrn-gate  near  the  Tower.  In  the  year  1670 
there  wag  a  gate  crcftcd  called  Temple-Bar,  which 
terminates  die  bounds  of  the  city  wcltward.  The 
Merlict,  or  thofe  parts  of  this  great  city  which  are  fub- 
jeet  to  its  jurifdiction  and  lie  without  the  walls  of 
London,  are  bounded  on  the  eaft,  in  White-chapel, 
the  Minories,  and  Bifhopfgatc,  by  bars,  which  were 
formerly  polls  and  chains,  that  were  frequently  txken 
away  by  arbitrary  power,  when  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  feize  the  franchifes  of  the  city  of  London  :  on 
the  north,  they  arc  bounded  in  the  fame  manner  in 
Pick-ax  ft  ret  t,  at  the  end  of  Fan-alley,  and  in  St 
John's  ftrect  :  on  the  weft,  by  bars  iu  Holborn  :  at 
the  eaft  end  of  Middle  Row,  and  at  the  well  end  of 
Flt(.:-ftrcct,  by  the  gate  called  Ttmplt-Bar,  already 
mentioned  :  on  the  fouth,  we  may  include  the  jurif- 
diction  which  the  city  holds  on  the  river  Thames,  and 
over  the  borough  of  Southwark. 

The  city,  including  the  borough,  is  at  prefent  divid- 
ed into  26  wards. 

1.  AUcrfgatt  toard  takes  its  name  from  a  city-gate 
v.  hich  lately  ftood  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  eaft  by  Cripplegate  ward  ;  on  the  weft,  by 
Farringdon  ward  within  and  without )  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  Farringdon  ward  within.  Jt  is  very  large, 
and  is  divided  into  Alderfgatc-within  and  Aldcrfgate- 
without.  Each  of  thefc  divifions  confills  of  four  pre- 
cincts, under  one  alderman,  eight  common-council 
men,  of  whom  two  are  the  alderman's  deputies,  eight 
conttables,  fourteen  inq<k-ft-men,  eight  fcavengers,  and 
n  beadle ;  cxclufive  of  the  officers  belonging  to  theliberty 
of  St  Martin's  Ic  Grand,  which  contains  i68houfes. 

2,  AldgaSc  takes  its  name  alfo  from  a  gatr,  which 
Was  of  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned  in  king  Ed- 
gar's charter  to  the  knights  of  the  Knighton  Guild 
about  the  year  967  ;  and  was  probably  of  a  much 
more  ancient  foundation,  for  it  was  the  gate  through 
which  the  Roman  V  icinal  w  ay  lay  to  the  Jerry  at  Old- 
ford.    In  the  time  of  the  wars  betwixt  king  John 
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twenty  inqueil-men,  feven  fcavengers,  and  *  beadle ; 
bclidet  the  officers  belonging  to  St  James's,  Duke's 
Place. — It  is  divided  into  feven  precincts. 

x.  Bapjbatv  or  Bafinghall  ward,  is  bounded  on  the 
can  and  fouth  by  Coleman-ftreet  ward,  ou  the  north 
by  part  of  Cripplegate,  and  on  the  weft  by  part  of 
the  wards  of  Cheap  and  Cripplegate.  On  the  fouth, 
it  begins  at  Black  well-hall ;  and  runs  northward  to 
London-wall,  pulled  dawn  fotnc  time  ago  to  make 
way  for  new  buildings  in  Fort-ftrtti,  and  fpreadt  88 
feet  eaft,  and  54  feet  weft  again  ft  the  place  where  that 
wall  ftood.  This  is  a  very  fmall  ward,  and  confifta 
•ruy  of  two  precincts  :  the  upper  precinct  contairfs  n» 
more  than"  66,  and  the  lower  only  76  houfes.  It  is 
governed  by  an  alderman,  four  common-council  men, 
of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  three  con- 
ftablcs  feventeen  inqueft-men,  three  fcavengers,  arid 
a  beadle.  It  has  its  name  from  Bs/ingh.iM,  the  man- 
fton-houfe  of  the  family  of  Bafin  t,  which  was  the 
principal  houfe  in  its  and  ftood  in  the  place  of  Black- 
wcll-hall. 

4.  BilRnpfente  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Tower-  ftrect  ward ;  on  the  north,  by  Langboum 
ward  ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  ward  of  Bridge-within  1 
and  on  the  fonth,  by  the  river  Thames.  There  have 
been  many  conjectures  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Hd&npjgatt,  none  of  which  fecms  to  be  very 
well  authenticated.  It  is,  for  inftance,  fuppofed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  Britifh  king  named 
Br  limn,  (aid  to  have  been  an  afliftant  of  Brennus  king 
of  the  Gauls  at  the  taking  of  Rome,  and  is  the  fame 
with  the  Bt!i-M<nir  mentioned  in  the  Welfh  genea- 
logies. The  name  of  Ltidgate  is  faid  to  be  derived 
from  his  fon  /.*//. — It  is  divided  into  1 2  precincts  f 
and  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  10  common-council 
men,  one  of  whom  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  1 1  coo- 
ftablts,  14  inqueft-men,  fix  fcavengers,  and  a  beadle. 
The  htualion  of  Billingfgate,  on  the  river,  gives  it 
great  advantages  with  refpect  to  trade  and  merchan- 
dize ;  fu  that  it  is  well  inhabited,  and  is  in  a  conti- 
nual  hurry  of  bufinefs  at  the  fcvcral  wharfs  or  quays. 

r.  Bi/bopfgait  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Aid- 
gate  ward,  Portfoken  ward,  and  part  of  the  Tower' 


and  his  bsruiis,  the  latter  entered  the  city  through  this  liberty,  or  Nortgp-falgate ;  on  the  weft,  by  Broad-ftreet 
gate,  iit:d  committed  great  devaftations  among  the    ward  and  Moorliclds ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  Langboum 


ward.  It  is  very  large,  and  divided  into  Bifhopfgatc- 
within  and  Biihopfgate-without.  The  firft  contains 
all  that  part  of  the  ward  within  the  city-wall  and 

Sate,  and  is  divided  into  five  precincts ;  the  fecond 
es  w  ithout  the  wall,  and  is  divided  into  four  precincts. 
Bifhopfgate-wfthout  extends  to  Shoreditch,  taking  its 
from  one  Sir  John  de  Sordirh,  an  eminent  law- 


houfeii  of  the  religious.  Aldgate  w-as  rebuilt  by  the 
leader*  of  the  party  after  the  Ruman  manner.  They 
made  ufc  of  ftone  which  they  brought  from  Caen,  and 
a  fmall  brick  called  the  flandtrj  tilt,  which  Mr  Pen. 
uant  thinks  has  been  often  miftaken  for  Roman.  The 
new  gate  was  very  flrong,  and  had  a  deep  well  within 
it.    In  1471  this  gdtc  was  affaullcd  by  the  Baftard  of 

Falconbridge,  who  got  pofleffion  of  it  for  a  few  hours  [  yer  much  in  favour  with  king  Edward  III.  botli  on 
but  the-  portcullis  being  drawn  up,  the  troops  which  account  of  his  knowledge  in  the  law,  and  of  hi* 
had  entered  wc/e  all  cut  off,  and  the  citizens,  headed  perfonal  vclour.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  one 
by  the  alderman  of  the  ward  and  recorder,  having  Bario,  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  this  place,  was 
m.'iiie  a  fully,  defeated  the  remainder  with  great  flaugh-  named  Suit  1/ '  Sbom/hrA,  on  account  of  his  fkfll  m 
ter.  In  iCc6  Aldgate  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt ;  archery  ;  and,  for  a  number  of  years  after,  the  titl<* 
ar.d  many  Roman  coins  were  found  in  digging  the  belonged  to  the  captain  of  the  London  archers.  Thh 
ward  of  Aldgate  is  boiudcd  on    ward  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  two  deputies,  one 


foundation*.  — The 

the  eail  Ly  the  city-wall,  which  divides  it  from  Port 
lokrr.-ward  ;  on  the  north,  by  Bifhopfgatc  ward  ;  on 
the  well,  by  Lirr.e-ilrect  and  Langbourn  wards  j  and 
on  the  fouth,  by  Tower-ftrcct  ward.  It  is  governed  by 
an  alderman,  fix  common-council  men,  fix  conllabia, 


within  and  the  other  without,  1 2  common-council  men, 
feven  conftablcs-,  13  inqueft-men,  nine  fcavengers,  and* 
tw-o  beadles.  It  took  its  name  from  the  gate,  which 
has  been  pulled  down  to  make  that  part  of  the  city 
more  airy  and  commodious.  This  gate  was  built  bf 
<  EikcnwaU 
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Erkrnwald  bifhop  of  London  in  675  ;  and  it  is  faid 
■  to  have  been  repaired  by  William  the  Conqueror  foon 
after  the  Norman  conqucft.  Iu  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
the  Hanfe  merchant*  had  certain  privileges  confirmed 
to  them,  in  return  for  which  they  were  to  fupport 
this  gate  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  they  rebuilt  it 
elegantly  injt  479.  'Hi ere  were  two  ftatues  of  bifhops, 
in  memory  of  the  founder  and  firft  repairer;  other 
two  were  alfo  put  up,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  defigned  for  Alfred  and  JEldred  earl  of  Mercia, 
ta  whofe  care  the  gate  had  been  committed. 

6.  Brtad-Jlrrti  -ward  if  encompafied,  on  the  north 
and  north -weft,  by  the  ward  of  Fardingdon-within  ;  on 
the  eaft,'byCordwainer's  ward;  on  the  fouth  by  Queen- 
hithe-ward  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  CaAlc-Baynard  ward. 
It  is  divided  into  13  precincts';  and  it  governed  by  an 
aldermen,  1 2  common  council-men,  of  whom  one  is 
the  alderman's  deputy,  13  conftables,  13  inqueft-men, 
13  fcavengers,  and  a  beadle  ;  and  yet  contains  no 
more  than  331  houfes.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
ancient  bread-market,  which  was  kept  in  the  place 
bow  called  Brtad^jlrrei  f  the  bakers  being  obliged  to  fell 
their  bread  only  in  the  open  market  and  not  in  (hops. 

7.  Brtdgr-waid  within  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
the  river  Thames  and  Southwark ;  on  the  north,  by 
langbourn  and  Bifhopfgate  ward  ;  on  the  eaft,  by 
Bflbngfgate ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Candlewick  and 
Dowgatc  wards.  It  is  divided  into  14  precincts, 
three  of  which  were  on  London-bridge ;  and  is  go- 
verned by  an  alderman,  15  common-council  men,  one 
of  whom  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  14  conftabtes,  15 
inqueft-men,  14  fcavengers,  and  a  beadle.  It  takes 
its  name  from  its  connection  with  London-bridge. 

8.  Hrnad-firttt  ward  is  bounded,  on  the  nr>rth  and 
eaft,  by  Bifhopfgate  ward  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Cornhill 
and  Wallbrook  ward  ;  and  on  the  well  by  Coleman- 
ftrect  ward.  It  is  divided  into  10  precincts  ;  and  go- 
verned by  an  alderman,  10  common-council  men,  one 
of  whom  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  10  conftabtes,  13 
inqueft-men,  eight  feavengets,  and  a  beadle.  It  has 
its  name  from  that  part  of  it  now  dfftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Old  Bread firttt ;  and  which,  before  the  lire  of 
1 666,  was  accounted  one  of  the  broadeft  ftrects  in 
London. 

9.  GandJtwici  ward,  Candkwkkfirttt,  or  Candlt- 
wrigbt firttt  ward  as  it  is  called  in  fome  ancient  re- 
cords, is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Bridge  ward  ;  on  the 
fouth,  by  Dowgatc  and  part  of  Bridge  ward  ;  on  the 
weft,  by  Dowgate  and  Wallbrook  ;  and  on  the  north, 
by  Langbourn  ward.  It  is  but  a  fnull  ward,  con  lift- 
ing of  about  186  houfes ;  yet  is  divided  into  feven 
precincts.  It  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  eight 
common-council  men,  of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's 
deputy,  feven  conflables,  13  inqueft-men,  feven  fca- 
vengers, and  a  beadle.  It  has  its  name  from  a  ftrect, 
formerly  inhabited  chiefly  by  candle  Wrights  or  candle- 
makers,  both  in  tallow  and  wax  :  a  very  profitable  bu- 
finefs  in  the  times  of  Popery,  when  incredible  quanti- 
ties of  wax-candles  were  confumcd  in  the  churches, 
fhat  ftreet,  however,  or  at  leaft  its  name,  Cand/rwiei, 


hithe  and  Bread-ftreet  wards  on  the  eaft  ;  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  Thames  %  and  on  the  weft  and  north,  by  the 
ward  of  Farringdon-within.  It  is  divided  into  10  pre* 
cincts,  under  the  government  of  an  alderman,  10  com- 
mon council-men,  one  of  whom  is  the  alderman's  de- 
puty, nine  conftables,  14  inqueft-men,  feven  fcaven- 
gers, and  a  beadle.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  cattle 
built  on  the  bank  of  a  river  by  one  Baynard,  a  fol- 
dier  of  fortune,  who  came  in  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  was  by  that  monarch  raifed  to  great  ho- 
nours and  authority. 

11.  Cbtap  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Broad, 
ftreet  and  Wallbrook  wards ;  on  the  north,  by  Cole- 
man-ftreet,  Baffifhaw,  and  Cripplegate ;  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  Cordwaincr's  ward.  It  is  divided  into  nine 
precincts  ;  and  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  1 2  common- 
council  men,  of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's  deputy, 
11  conftables,  13  inqueft-men,  nine  fcavengers,  and  a 
beadle.  It  has  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  ekeff, 
which  fignifies  a  market,  kept  in  this  divifion  of  the 
city,  now  called  ClxotfuU ;  but  then  known  by  the 
name  of  Wrflchtaf,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  the  market 
then  alfo  kept  in  Eaftcheap,  between  Canon  or  Candle- 
wick  ftrect  and  Tower-ftrect. 

1 2.  Cakman-Jlrttt  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Bifhopfgate,  Broad  ftreet,  and  Cheap  wards;  on  the 
north,  by  Cripple-gate  ward,  Middle  Moorfields,  and 
Bifhopfgate  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Cheap  ward  ;  and  on  the 
weft,  by  Baifilhaw  ward.  It  is  divided  into  fix  pre- 
cincts ;  and  is  governed  by  an  alderman,  fix  common- 
council  men,  one  of  whom  is  the  alderman's  deputy, 
fix  conftables,  13  inqueft-men,  fix  fcavangers,  and 
a  beadle.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  certainly 
known. 

13.  CorJwaimrt  ward  is  hounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Wall-brook,  on  the  fouth  by  Vintry  ward,  on  the  weft 
by  Bread-ftreet,  and  on  the  north  by  Cheap-ward.  It 
is  divided  into  eight. precincts ;  and  is  governed  by  asi 
alderman,  eight  common-council  men,  one  of  whom 
is  the  alderman's  deputy,  tight  conftables,  14  inqucrt 
men,  eight  fcavangers,  and  a  beadle.  Its  proper 
name  is  Cardwuintrj firtet  ward;  which  it  has  from 
Cordwaincrs  ftrect,  now  Bow-lane,  formerly  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  fhoemAcrs  and  others  that  dealt  en- 
worked  in  leather. 

14.  Ctrnbdl  ward  is  hut  of  fmall  extent.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Bifhopfgate,  on  the  north  by 
Broad  ftreet,  on  the  weft  by  Cheap  ward,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Langbourn  ward.  .  It  is  divided  into  four 
precincts,  which  are  governed  by  one  alderman,  fix 
common-council  men,  of  whom  ono  is  the  alderman's 
deputy,  four  con flablo,  1 6  inqueft-men,  four  fcaven- 
gers, and  a  beadle.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  prin- 
cipal ftreet  in  it,  known  from  the  earh'ft  ages  by  the 
name  of  ContbiU,  becaufc  the  corn-market  was  kept 
there. 

1 5.  Cripidrgale  ward-  is  hounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Moorfields,  Cole  man -ftreet  ward,  Baffifhaw  ward,  and 
Cheap  ward  ;  on  the  north  by  the  parifh  of  St  Luke's, 
Old-ftrcet ;  on  the  weft,  by  Alderfgatr  ward  ;  and  < 
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the  city. 

10.  CafiU-  Baynard 
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wrd  is  bounded  by  Queen- 


of  whom  two  are  the  alderman's  deputies,  1 1  conftables 
34  inqucA-raen,  16  fcavengers,  and  three  beadles.  It 
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take*  itt  same  from  Cripplegate,  which  ftood  on  the 
north-weft  part  of  the  city-wall.  It  wu  an  old  plain 
ftruc\ure,  void  of  all  ornament,  with  one  poftcrn  j  but 
had  more  the  appearance  of  a  fortification  than  any  of 
the  other  gates.  It  was  removed  tn  order  to  widen 
tiie  entrance  into  Wood-ftrcet,  which,  by  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  gateway,  waj  too  much  contracted 
and  rendered  dangerous  for  psiTengcrs  and  great  wag- 
gons. 

1 6.  Dow -air  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eeft  by  Candle- 
wick  and  Bridge  ward*,  on  the  north  by  Wallbrook 
ward,  on  the  weft  by  Vintry  ward,  and  on  the  foitth 
by  the  Thames.  It  is  divided  into  eight  prccin&s, 
under  the  government  of  an  alderman,  eight  common- 
council  men,  of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's  deputy, 
tight  conftibles,  15  inqueft-men,  five  feavengers,  and 
a  beadle.  It  has  its  name  from  the  ancient  water-gate, 
called  Doutgait,  which  was  made  in  the  original  wall 
that  ran  along  the  north  fide  of  the  Tliame*,  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  city  again  (I  all  attempts  to  invade  it  by 
water. 

1 7.  Farriagdon  ward  wilbin  ts  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  Cheap  ward  and  Baynard-caftleward  ;  on  the  north, 
by  Aklcrfgate  and  Cripplcgatc  ward*,  and  the  liberty 
01*  St  Martin's  1c  Grand  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Farringdon- 
without  1  and  on  the  Tooth,  by  Baynard-caftle  ward, 
»ud  the  river  Thames.  It  is  divided  into  18  prccin&sj 
and  governed  by  one  alderman,  1 7  common-council 
men,  of  whom  oi;>-  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  19  con- 
(Lable*,  17  inquell-men,  19  feavengers,  and  two 
btiuMrs.  It  takes  its  name  from  William  Farringdon 
r-ti/cn  and  goldfmilh  of  London,  who,  in  1279,  Pur" 
chafed  all  the  aldermanry  with  the  appurtenances, 
within  the  city  of  London  and  fuburbs  of  the  fame, 
between  Ludgate  and  Newgale,  and  alio  without  thefe 
gatts. 

t8.  Farrin^Lti-rtutrd  wit  bom  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  Farringdon  within,  the  precinft  of  the  late  priory 
of  St  Bartholomew  near  Smithfidd,  and  the  ward  of 
Alderfgate  ;  on  the  north,  by  the  charter-houfe,  the 
parifh  of  St  John's  ClcrkcnwcU,  and  part  of  St  An- 
drew's parilh  without  the  freedom  ;  on  the  well,  by 
High  Holbom  and  St  Clement 'a  .parifh  in  the  Strand  ; 
and  on  the  South  by  the  river  Thames.  It  is  governed 
Vy  one  alderman,  16  common-council  men,  of  whom 
two  are  the  alderman's  dcputicn,  2  3  conftablcs,  48  in- 
cuetl-men;  24  feavengers  ;  and  four  beadles.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  fame  goldfmith  who  gave  name  to 
Farringdun-within. 

19.  Langbom  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Ald- 
■ate  ward  ;  on  the  north,  by  part  of  the  fame,  and 
Limeltrcct  ward  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Tower-ftrcct,  Bil- 
lingfgate,  Bridge,  and  Candlewick  wards ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  Wallbrook.  It  is  divided  into  1 1  precincts, 
ll  had  its  name  from  a  rivulet  or  long  bount  of  frefh- 
water,  which  anciently  flowed  from  a  fpring  near 
Magpyc  alley  adjoining  to  St  Catherine  Coleman's 
church. 

20.  l.'mrfintt  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and 
north  by  Aldgatt  ward,  on  the  weft  by  Bifhopfgate ; 
and  on  the  fouth  by  Langbourn  ward.  It  is  divided 
into  four  precincts  ;  and  governed  by  an  alderman,  four 
common-council  men,  one  of  whom  is  the  alderman's 
deputy,  four  conftablcs,  13  inqueft-men,  four  feaven- 
gers, aud  a  beadle.   It  u  very  £maft ;  and  has 


from  feme  lime-kilns  that  were  formerly  built  in  or 
near  Lime-ftreet.  *• 

at.  Pertjihn  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
parilhes  of  Spttalfields,  Stepney,  and  St  George's  in 
the  eaft  s  on  the  fouth,  by  Tower-hill  j  on  the  north, 
by  Bifhopfgate  ward,  end  on  the  weft  by  Aidgate 
ward.  It  it  divided  into  five  precinil* ;  and  is  go- 
verned by  an  alderman,  five  common-council  men,  one 
of  whom  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  five  eonftahles,  19 
inqueft-men,  five  feavengers,  and  a  beadle.  Its  name 
fignifics  the  Jranebi/e  *f  tb*  Rkriy  gate.  This  Portfokcn 
was  for  fome  time  •  guild  ;  and  had  its  beginning  in 
king  Edgar,  when  13  knights,  41  well-beloved  of  the 
king  and  realm,  for  fcrvices  by  them  dame,"  requefted 
to  have  a  certain  portion  of  land  on  the  eaft  part  of  the 
city  left  defolate  and  forfaken  of  the  inhabitants  by 
rcafon  of  too  much  fervitude.  Theybefought  the  king 
to  have  this  land,  with  the  liberty  of  a  guild  for  ever. 
The  king  granted  their  requeft  on  the  following  condi- 
tions, tvc.  that  each  of  them  lhould  viiWioufly  acconv 
pliftt  three  combats,  one  above  the  ground,  one  under 
ground,  and  the  third  in  the  water:  and  after  this,  at 
a  certain  day,  in  Eaft  Smithfield,  they  mould  run  with 
fpcara  againft  all  comers.  All  this  was  glorioufly  per- 
formed }  upon  which  the  king  named  it  Kttgbten 
Guild,  and  extended  it  from  Aidgate  to  the  place* 
where  the  bars  now  are  on  the  eaft,  and  to  the  Thames 
on  the  fouth,  and  as  far  into  the  water  as  an  horfeman 
could  ride  at  low  water  and  throw  his  fpear. 

22.  ^utnt-liitbt  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Dowgate,  on  the  uorth  by  Bread-ftrcct  and  Cord- 
waincrs  wards,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Thames,  and  on  the 
weft  by  Caftle-Bayrord  ward.  It  is  divided  into  nine 
precintU ;  and  is  governed  by  one  alderman,  fix  com- 
mon-council men,  one  of  whom  is  the  alderman's  depu- 
ty, and  nine  conftablcs.  It  lias  its  name  from  the  Hilt, 
or  harbour  for  large  boats,  barges,  and  lighters  ;  for 
which,  and  even  for  (hips,  it  was  the  anchoring  place, 
and  the  key  for  lading  and  unloading  veflels  almoft  of 
any  burden  ufed  in  ancient  times.  It  has  the  name  of 
quetn,  becaufe  the  queens  of  England  ufually  pofleffed 
the  tolls  and  cuftoms  of  vcftcU  that  unloaded  goods  at 
this  hithe,  which  were  very  coafiderabfe. 

2).  Tower  ward,  or  Towtr-flrtrt  ward,  is  boumie  1} 
on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Thames,  on  the  eaft  by 
Tower-hill  and  Aidgate  ward,  on  the  north  by  Lang- 
bo  uni  ward,  and  on  the  weft  by  BilHngfgatc  ward.  It 
is  governed  by  one  alderman,  1  z  common-council  men, 
of  whom  one  is  the  alderman's  deputy,  1 2  con  (tables, 
13  inqueft  men,  12  feavengers,  and  one  beadle.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Towr-JIrert,  fo  called  becaufe  it 
leads  out  of  the  city  in  a  direct  line  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

24.  Vmtrj  ward  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Dow- 
gate, on  the  fouth  by  the  Thames,  on  the  weft  by 
Cnteen-hitlie  ward,  and  on  the  north  by  Cordwainera 
ward.  It  i»  a  fmall  ward,  containing  only  4 1 8  houfes  ; 
but  is  divided  iDto  nine  precinds,  and  governed  by  an 
alderman,  nine  common-council  men,  oue  of  whom  is 
the  alderman's  deputy,  nine  conftablcs,  1 3  inqueft- 
men,  three  feavengers,  and  a  beadle.  It  takes  it* 
name  from  the  vintners  or  wine-merchants  of  Bour- 
deaux,  who  formerly  dwelt  in  this  part  of  the  city, 
were  obliged  to  land  their  wines  on  this  fpot,  and  to 
foil  them  in  40  days,  till  the  28th  of  Edward  I. 
5  *5- 
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Watt-brook  ward  is  bounded  on  the  caft  by   termine  «ny  difference  that  may  happen  among  the  l."n»m. 


n,  on  the  fouth  by  Dowgate  ward,  on  the 
wrftby  Cordwainert  ward,  and  on  the  north  by 
Cheap  ward.  It  it  fmall,  containing  only  306  houfes  | 
but  it  divided  into  feven  precincts,  and  governed  by  ao 
aldrrman,  eight  common-council  men,  of  whom  one 
is  the  alderman's  deputy,  feven  conftablcs,  13  inquell- 
mcn,  fix  feavengers,  and  a  beadle.  It  has  its  name 
from  the  rivulet  IVatt4>rookt  that  ran  down  the  ftreet 
of  this  name  into  the  river  Thames  near  Dowgate  j 
but  in  procefs  of  time  it  was  fo  loft  by  covering  it 
with  bridges  and  buildings  upon  thofe  bridges,  that 
its  channel  became  a  common  fewer. 
•  26.  The  ward  of  lithlgr-v-'iiboui  includes  the  borough 
of  South  wark,  and  the  pari  (bet  of  Rotherhithe,  Newing- 
ton,  and  Lambeth.  It  lias  its  name  from  London- 
bridge,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  without,  becaufe 
the  bridge  muft  be  paffed  in  order  to  come  at  it. 


citizens,  and  to  do  other  bulinefs  incideut  to  the  office 
of  a  chief  magiftrate.  Once  in  lis  weeks,  or  eight 
times  in  the  year,  he  fits  as  chief  judge  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  or  gaol-delivery  of  Newgate  for  London 
and  the  county  of  Middlefex.  His  jurisdiction  ex- 
tendi all  over  the  city  and  Suburbs,  except  fome  places 
that  arc  exempt.  It  extends  alfo  from  Col ncy ditch, 
above  Staiucs-bridge  in  the  weft,  to  Yeudale,  or 
Yen8ete,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Midway,  and  up 
that  river  to  Upnor-caftle,  in  the  call :  hy  which  lie 
exercifes  the  power  of  ptinifhing  or  correcting  all 
perfons  that  fhall  annoy  the  dreams,  hank*,  or  tifii. 
For  which  purpofe  his  lordfhip  holds  fcvcral  omit  of 
tonftrvancy  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  fa  id  river, 
for  its  confervation,  and  for  tht  punifhmcnt  of  offen- 
ders.   Sec  the  article  Mayor V6'w»rf. 


Wtfi-       The  title  of  dignity,  aldtrman,  is  of  Saxon  original,  AMvraei. 
mnfier  is  generally  reckoned  a  part  of  London,  tho'    and  of  the  grcateft  honour,  anfwering  to  that  of  earl  j 


3* 


under  a  didinct  government  j  and  hat  long  been  famous 
for  the  palaces  of  our  kings,  the  feat  of  our  law  tri- 
bunals, and  of  the  high  court  of  parliament ;  all  which 
(hall  be  defcribed  in  their  order. 

The  city  and  liberties  of  London  are  under  an  ccclc- 
fiaftical,  a  civil,  and  a  military  government. 

As  to  its  eccltfiiiflical  government,  London  is  a  hi- 
mop's  fee,  the  dioccfe  of  which  comprehends  not  only 
Middlefex,  Effcx,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire,  but  the 
BritiuS  plantations  in  America.    The  biftiop  of  Lon- 


though  now  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  charter, 
cd  focicties.  And  from  hence  we  may  account  for  the 
reafon  why  the  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  London 
were  called  banns  after  the  conqueft.  Tliefe  mag"- 
fl  rates  are  properly  the  fuhordinate  governors  of  their 
refpective  wards  under  the  lord-mayor's  jurisdiction  : 
and  they  originally  held  their  aldermanries  either  by 
inheritance  or  purchafe  ;  at  which  time  the  alderman- 
ries or  wards  changed  their  names  as  often  as  their 
governors  or  aldermen.   The  oppressions,  to  which  the 


don  takes  precedency  next  to  the  archbifhops  of  Can-  citizens  were  Subject  from  fuch  a  government,  put  them 
terbury  and  York  ;  but  the  following  parishes  of  this  upon  means  to  aboliih  the  perpetuity  of  that  office  ;  and 
cily  arc  exempt  from  his  jurisdiction,  being  peculiars  they  brought  it  to  an  annual  election.  But  that  man- 
under  the  immediate  government  of  the  archbifhop  of  ner  of  election  being  attended  with  many  inconvcmVn- 
Canterbury ;  viz.  All-hallows  in  Bread-dreet,  All-  ces,  and  becoming  a  continual  bone  of  conteutiou 
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hallows  Lombard-ftrect ;  St  Dionys  Back-church, 
St  Dunftan  in  the  Eaft,  St  John  Baptid,  St  Leonard 
Eadchcap,  St  Mary  Aldermary,  St  Mary  Bothaw, 
St  M.iry  lc  Bow,  St  Michael  Crooked-lane,  St  Miclutel 
Royal,  St  Pancras  Soper-lane,  and  St  Vcdalt  Foftcr-Lwe. 

The  i.v  l  government  of  London  divides  it  into  wards 
and  precincts,  under  a  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon-council. 

The  mayor,  or  lord-mayor,  is  the  fupreme  magi- 
ftrate, chofen  annually  by  the  citizens,  purfuant  to  a 
charter  of  King  John.  The  prefent  manner  of  elect- 
ing a  lord-innyor  is  by  the  liverymen  of  the  feveral 
companies,  alfembled  in  Guildhall  annually  on  Michael- 
mas-day, according  to  an  act  of  common  council  in 
A.  D.  1476,  where,  and  when,  the  liverymen  choofe, 
or  rather  nominate,  two  aldermen  below  the  chair, 
who  have  fcrved  the  office  of  fheriff,  to  be  returned  to 
the  court  of  aldermen,  who  may  choofe  cither  of  the 
two ;  but  generally  declare  the  fenior  of  the  two,  fo 
returned,  to  be  lord-mayor  elect.  The  election  be- 
ing over,  the  lord-mayor  elect,  accompanied  by  the 
recorder  and  divers  aldermen,  is  foon  alter  prefented  to 
the  lord-chancellor  (as  his  majrfty's  representative  in 


the  citv  of  I. 


for  hi 


s  approbation  ; 


nd  on  the 


9th  of  November  folhrwing  is  fwom  into  the  office  of 
mayor  at  Guildhall ;  and  cm  the  day  after,  before  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  at  Weftminfler ;  the  pro- 


amongft  the  citizens,  the  parliament,  17  Richard  M. 
A.  D.  1394,  enacted,  That  the  aldermen  of  London 
mould  continue  in  their  fcvcral  offices  during  life  or 
good  behaviour.  And  fo  it  Hill  continue*:  though 
the  manner  of  electing  has  feveral  times  varied.  At 
prefent  it  it  regulated  by  an  act  of  parliament,  patted 
in  the  year  1 724-*  :  a:id  the  pcrton  fo  defied  is  to  be 
returned  by  the  lord-mayor  (or  other  returning  officer 
in  his  Head,  duly  qualified  to  hold  a  court  of  wardmote) 
to  the  court  of  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  by  whom  the 
perfon  fo  returned  muft  be  admitted  and  fwom  into  the 
office  of  alderman  before  he  can  act.  If  the  irtrfon 
chofen  refufcth  to  ferve  the  office  of  aldeiman,  he  is 
finable  coal. 

Thcfe  high  officers  con  dilute  a  fecund  part  of  the 
city  legiftaturc  when  afTembled  in  a  corporate  capacity, 
andexercife  an  executive  power  in  theirrefptftive  ward". 
The  aldermen  who  have  puffed  the  chair,  or  ferved  the 
high  office  of  lord-mayor,  are  juftices  of  the  quorum  { 
and  all  the  other  aldermen  are  not  only  judices  of  the 
peace,  but  by  the  flatute  of  43  Eli*,  intitlcd,  An  .tS 
for  tht  rtli.f  of  the  foot,  "  every  alderman  of  t!«*  city 
of  London,  within  his  ward,  (hall  and  inav  do  and 
execute,  iu  every  refpect,  fo  much  as  is  appointed  and 
allowed  by  the  laid  act  to  be  done  or  executed  by  one 
or  t*ut  judices  of  peace  of  any  county  within  this 
realm."    They  every  one  keep  their  wardmote. 


ceffion  on  which  occalion  is  exceedingly  grand  and  tourt,  for  choofing  ward-officers  and  fettling  the  affairs 
magnificent.  of  the  ward,  to  redrefs  grievances  and  to  prefent  all 

The  lord-mayor  fits  every  morning  at  the  manfion-   defaults  found  within  their  respective  wards, 
honfe,  or  place  where  lie  keeps  his  mayoralty,  to  dc*      The  next  branch  of  the  legislative  power  in  this 
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thf  it  the  commoa-coune'.l.    The  many  inconveniences  abfcnt  w!tnefs  in  writing  it  allowed  to  be  good  c\I» 

that  attended  popular  afftmblics,  which  were  called  dcncc.    To  each  <•! thcfe  courts  belong  fo.ir  attonita, 

folimatt,  determined  the  commonalty  of  London  to  who,  upon  their  being  admitted  by  t'te  court  of  a' dtr- 

choofc  rcpre  Tentative*  to  ae~l  in  their  name  and  for  their  men,  have  an  oath  adminilU'red  to  them, 

intereft,  with  the  lord-mlyor  and  aldermen,  in  all  To  each  of  thcfe  court*  like  wife  belong  a  fecondary, 

affairs  relating  to  the  city.    At  firit  thefe  reprefenta-  a  clerk  of  the  papers,  a  protlionotary,  and  fourckrks- 

tive*  were  chofen  out  of  the  fevend  companies  :  but  fitter*.    The  fecondary's  office  is  to  allow  and  return 


all  writs  brought  to  remove  clerks  out  of  the  faid 
courts ;  the  clerk  of  the  papers  hies  and  copies  all 
declarations  upon  actions  ;  the  prothonotary  draws  and 
ingrofles  all  declarations ;  the  clerk-fitters  enter  ac- 
tions and  attachment*,  and  take  bail  and  vcrdicU.  To 
each  of  the  compters,  or  prifons  belonging  to  thcfe 


that  not  being  found  fatisfaetory,  nor  properly  the 
reprcfentativrs  of  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
was  agreed  to  choofe  a  certain  number  of  di ferret  men 
out  of  each  ward  :  which  number  has  from  time  to 
time  increafrd  according  to  the  dimeniiurf;  of  each 
ward  :  and  *t  prefent  the  2e  wards,  into  which  Lon- 
don is  divided,  being  fuhdivided  into  236  precincts,    courts,  appertain  16  ferjeants  at  mace,  with  a  yco- 

the  common-    man  to  each,  befides  inferior  officers,  and  the  prii'on- 


each  precinct  fends  a  rrprcfentative  to 
council,  who  are  elected  after  the  fame  manner  as  an 
alderman,  only  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  lord- 
mayor  prefidcs  in  the  wardmote,  and  is  judge  of  the 
poll  at  the  clcct;on  of  an  alderman,  fo  the  alderman 
of  each  ward  is  judge  of  the  poll  at  the  elect  on  of  a 
common-council  man. 

Thus  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,   and  common- 


kceper. 

In  the  fheriffs  court  may  be  tried  action*  of  debt, 
cafe,  trefjMifs,  account,  covenant,  and  all  pcrfonal  ac- 
tions, attachments,  and  fcqueilration*.  When  an  er- 
roneous judgment  is  given  in  either  of  tho  fheriffs 
courts  of  tlie  city,  the  writ  of  error  to  revet ie  this 
judgment  mull  be  brought  in  the  court  of  hulling*  bc- 


council,  when  affcinhlcd,  may  he  deemed  the  city  par-    fore  the  lord  mayor ;  for  that  is  the  fuperior  court, 

The  (heriffs  of  London  may  make  arrells  and  ferve 
executions  on  the  river  Thames. 

We  do  not  read  of  a  recorder  till  the  1 304,  who, 
by  the  nature  of  his  office,  fcenu  to  have  been  intended 
as  an  affillaut  to,  or  afTcffor  with,  the  lord-mayor,  in 
the  execution  of  his  high  office,  in  nutters  ot  jullice 
and  law.  He  is  chofen  by  the  lord-mayor  and  alder- 
only  ;  and  takes  place  in  all  courts,  and  in  the 


liaincnt,  refcmbling  the  great  council  of  the 
For  it  confitl*  of  two  houfe* ;  one  for  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen,  or  the  uppcr-houfc another  for  the 
commoners  or  reprefcntativcR  of  the  people,  commonly 
culled  the  ummtmtomcil  men.  And  they  have  power 
in  their  incorporate  capacity  to  make  and  repeal  bye- 
laws  j  and  the  citizens  arc  bound  to  obey  or  fubmit  to 
thofc  laws.  When  they  meet  in  their  incorporate  ca- 
pacity, they  wear  deep-blue  fitk  gowns :  and  their    common-council,  before  any  one  that  hath  not  been 


3* 

Reorder. 


aiTcmblie*  are  tailed  the  court  of  common-cawuil,  and 
their  ordinances  «<?/  of  iomm',n  cnundl.  No  ait  can 
be  performed  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  London  with- 
out their  concurrence.  But  they  cannot  aflemble  with- 
out a  futnmons  from  the  lord-mayor  ;  who,  neverthelefs, 
i*  obliged  to  call  a  common-council,  whenever  it  fhall 
be  demanded,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  by  fix 
reputable  citizens  and  member*  of  that  court, 


mayor.  Of  whom  we  have  the  following  defcriptioa 
in  one  of  the  book*  of  the  chamber.  "  He  fliall  be, 
and  i*  wont  to  he,  one  of  the  moll  fkilful  and  virtuous 
apprentices  of  the  law  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  whofe 
office  is  always  to  fit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mayor, 
in  recording  pleas,  and  pa  (ling  judgments ;  and  by 
whom  records  and  proceffes,  had  before  the  lord- 
mayor  and  aldermen  at  Great  St  Martin's,  ought  to  be 


Thii  corporation  is  affiftcd  by  two  fheriffs  and  a  recorded  by  word  of  mouth  before  the  judges  affigued 
recorder.  The  ihcriffs  are  chartered  officers,  to  perform    there  to  correct  errors.   The  mayor  and  aldermen  have 


certain  fuits  and  fervites,  in  the  king's  name,  within 
the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlcfcx,  chofen 
by  the  liverymeu  of  the  fevera)  companies  00  Midfum- 
mer  day.  Their  office,  according  to  Cambden,  in  ge- 
nera', is  to  collect  the  public  revenues  within  their  fe- 
deral jurifdictions }  to  gather  into  the  exchequer  all 


therefore  ufed  commonly  to  fet  forth  all  other  bufi- 
neffes,  touching  the  city,  before  the  king  and  his 
council,  as  alfo  in  certain  of  the  king's  courts,  by  Mr 
Recorder,  as  a  chief  man,  endued  with  wifdom,  and 
eminent  for  eloquence."— Mr  Recorder  is  looked  up- 
on to  be  the  mouth  of  the  city,  to  deliver  alladdreQea 


fines  belonging  to  the  crown  t  to  ferve  the  king's  writs  to  the  king,  &c.  from  the  corporation  ;  and  he  is  the 

of  procefs  ;  to  attend  the  judges,  and  execute  their  or-  firll  officer  in  order  ■  of  precedence  that  is  paid  a 

dersj  to  irapannel  juries;  to  compel  headlining  and  f alary,  which  originally"  wa*  no  more  than  10L  Ster- 

obfliuatc  men  by  the  pojji  eomslattu  to  fubmit  to  the  ling  per  annum,  with  fome  few  perquifite*  ;  but  it  haa 


decifions  of  the  law ;  and  to  take  care  that  all  condemned 
criminals  be  duly  punifhed  and  executed.  In  particu- 
lar, in  London,  they  are  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
ommon-council,  when  they  have  refolved  to  addrefs 
his  majefly,  or  to  petition  parliament. 

The  fheriffs,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  hold  a  court  at 


from  time  to  time  been  augmented  to  JOOol.  per  an- 
num, and  become  the  road  to  preferment  in  the  law. 
This  office  ha*  fomctimcs  been  executed  by  a  deputy.  „ 

The  next  chartered  officer  of  this  corporation  is  the  clumber- 
chamberlain  ;  an  office  of  great  repute  and  tnift,  and  lain, 
is  in  the  choice  of  the  livery  annually.  This  officer, 
Gti  Idhall  every  Wednefday  and  Friday,  for  action*  though  chofen  annually  on  Midfummer-day,  i»  never 
.entered  at  Wood-flreet  Compter;  and  on  Thurfdays,  difplaced  during  hi*  life,  except  fome  very  great  crime 
and  Saturdays  for  thofc  entered  at  the  Poultry  Comp-  can  be  made  out  againil  kirn.  He  ha*  the  keeping  of 
ter  :  of  which  the  fbcriffs  being  judges,  each  has  bis  the  moneys,  lauds  and  goods,  of  the  city-orphans,  or 
iff  :t  ant,  or  deputy,  who  are  called  the  judges  of  thofc  take*  good  fecurity  for  the  payment  thereof  when  the 
cot.rts  ;  before  whom  arc  tried  actions  of  debt,  tref-  parties  come  to  age.  And  to  that  end  he  is  deemed 
pat  ,  covenant,  be.  and  where  the  tcllimony  of  any    in  the  law  a  Cole  corporation,  to  him  and  hi*  fuccef- 

furs*. 
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Loo) or.  fort,  for  orphans ;  and  therefore  a  bond  or  a  reeog- 
v  nizance  made  to  him  and  his  fuccefToi?,  is  recoverable 
by  hi*  fucrclTor*.  Thi»  officer  hath  a  court  peculiarly 
belonging  to  him.  His  office  may  be  termed  a  public 
trcafury,  collecting  the  cuitoms,  money*,  and  yearly 
revenue*,  and  all  other  payments  belonging  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city.  1 1  was  cuflomary  for  government 
to  appoint  the  chamberlain  receiver  of  the  land  tax  ; 
but  this  ha*  been  difcontinued  for  feveral  year*  part. 

The  other  officers  under  the  lord-mayor  are,  1 .  The 
common  fcrjeant.  He  is  to  attend  the  lord-mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen  on  court-days,  and  to  be  in  council 
with  them  on  all  ocrafions,  within  or  without  the  pre- 
cincts or  liberties  of  the  city.  He  is  to  take  care  of 
orphans  eitates,  either  by  taking  account  of  them,  or 
to  fign  their  indentures,  before  their  palling  the  lord- 
mayor  and  court  of  aldermen.  And  b'kewifc  he  is  to 
let,  fet,  and  manage  the  orphans  eflates,  according  to 
his  judgment,  to  the  beft  advantage.  2.  The  town- 
clerk  ;  who  keeps  the  original  charter  of  the  city,  the 
books,  rolls,  and  other  record*,  wherein  are  regiltered 
the  afts  and  proceedings  of  the  city  ;  fo  that  he  may 
not  be  improperly  termed  the  city-rcgillcr :  he  is  to 
attend  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  at  their  courts, 
and  figns  all  public  inftrumenc*.  3.  The  city-remem- 
brancer; who  is  to  attend  the  lord-mayoron  certain  days, 
hi*  bulincfs  being  to  put  hislordfhip  in  mind  of  the  fe- 
k&  days  he  is  to  go  abroad  with  the  aldermen,  Sec. 
He  is  to  attend  daily  at  the  parliamcnt-houfe,  during 
the  feflions,  and  to  report  to  the  lord-mayor  their  trani- 
action*.  4.  The  fword-bcarcr ;  who  is  to  attend  the 
lord-mayor  at  his  going  abroad,  and  to  carry  the  fword 
before  him,  being  the  emblem  of  juftice  This  is  an 
ancient  and  honourable  office,  reprcfenting  the  ftatc 
and  princely  office  of  the  king's  mod  excellent  majefly, 
in  his  representative  the  lord-mayor;  and,  according  to 
the  rule  of  armory,  "  He  mult  cairy  the  ftvord  up- 
right, the  hilts  being  holden  under  his  bulk,  and  the 
blade  directly  up  the  midft  of  his  brcaft,  and  fo  forth 
between  the  f» ord-bearer's  brows."  j.  The  common- 
hunt  ;  whofe  buliuefs  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  pack  of 
hounds  belonging  to  the  lord-mayor  and  eitiy.cn*,  and 
to  attend  tliem  in  hunting  in  thofc  grounds  to  which 
they  arc  autliorifed  by  charter.    6.  The  coinmon-cricr. 


It  belongs  to  him  and  the  fcrjeant  at 
all  executors  and  adminiilrator* 


to  fur 


freemen  to  appear, 
and  to  bring  in  inventories  of  the  pcrfonal  eflates  of 
freemen,  within  two  months  after  their  deceafe  :  and 
he  is  to  have  notice  of  the  appraifements.  He  is  atfo 
to  attend  the  lord-mayor  on  fct  days,  and  at  the  courts 
held  weekly  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  7.  The 
water-bail  in  ;  whole  office  is  to  look  after  the  prefcr- 
vation  of  the  river  Thame*  againft  all  encroachments  ; 
and  to  look  after  the  ftlhcrmcn  for  the  prefcrvation  of 
the  young  fry,  to  prevent  the  deflroying  them  by  un- 
lawful nets.  For  that  end,  there  arc  juries  for  each 
county!  that  hath  any  part  of  it  lying  on  the  fides  or 
(bores  of  the  faid  river  ;  which  juries,  fummonrd  by 
the  water-bailifT  at  certain  times,  do  make  inquiry  of 
all  offences  relating  to  the  river  and  the  fi(h,  and  make 
their  preferments  a-.-cordingly.  He  is  alfo  bound  to 
attend  the  lord-mayor  on  fct  days  in  the  week. — Thefe 
frven  purchafe  their  places  ;  except  the  town-clerk, 
*ho  ia  chofen  by  the  livery. 
There  arc  alfo  three  ferjeant-car  vet's ;  three  frtjeanu 


of  the  chamber ;  •  ferjeaat  of  the  channel :  four  yeo- 
men of  the  water-fide ;  an  under  water-bailiff ;  two 
yeomen  of  the  chamber;  two  meal-weighters;  two  yeo- 
men of  the  wood  wharfs ;  a  foreign  taker;  city-marfhals. 
There  are  befides  thefe,  feven  gentlemen*  men ;  as,  the 
fword-lxarcr's  man,  the  common-hunt's  two  men,  the 
common  crier's  man,  «nd  the  carver's  three  men. 

Nine  of  the  foregoing  officer*  have  liveries  of  the 
lord-mayor,  viz.  the  fword-bearer  and  his  man,  the 
three  carvers,  and  the  four  yeomen  of  the  watcr- 
fidc  All  the  reft  have  liveries  from  the  chamber  of 
London. 

The  following  officers  are  likewife  belonging  to  the 
city  ;  farmer  of  the  markets,  auditor,  clerk  of  the 
chamber,  clerk  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  fewer*, 
clerk  of  the  court  of  confeience,  beadle  of  the  lame 
court,  clerk  of  the  city-works,  printer  to  the  city, 
juftice  of  the  Bridge-^rd,  clerk-comptroller  of  the 


fleward  of  the 


Borougt 


bailiff  of  the 


Bridge -boufe, 
Borough. 

IT) ere  is  alfo  a  coroner,  called  fo  from  corona,  i.  «. 
a  crown,  kecaafe  he  deals  principally  with  the  crown-, 
or  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
England.    See  the  article  Cokoni  «.. 

Betides  thefe  officers,  there  are  feveral  courts  io  this 
city  for  the  executing  of  jultice,  twt.  the  court  of  hu- 
ilings,  lord-mayor's  court,  Sec.  In  the  ci:y  there  are 
alfo  two  Subordinate  kinds  of  government.  One  exe- 
cuted by  the  alderman,  deputy,  and  common-council 
men,  and  their  inferior  officers,  in  cack  ward  ;  under 
which  form  are  comprehended  all  the  inhabitants,  free 
or  not  free  of  the  city.  Every  ward  is  therefore  like 
a  little  free  Aatc,  and  at  the  fame  time  fubject  to  the 
lord-mayor  as  chief  magiftrate  of  the  city.  The 
houfekceper*  of  each  ward  elect  their  representatives, 
the  common-council,  who  join  in  making  byc-taws  for 
the  government  of  the  city.  The  officers  and  fcrvants 
of  each  ward  manage  the  affairs  belonging  to  it,  with- 
out the  aiMaticc  of  the  reft  ;  and  each  hat  a  court  call* 
ed  the- wardmote,  as  has  been  already  defcribed,  for 
the  management  of  its  own  affairs.  The  other,  by  the 
ma ll  1  r,  wardens,  and  court  of  afliftanu,  of  the  incor- 
porate companies;  whofc  pjwer  reaches  no  further 
than  over  the  members  of  their  rcfpeeti\e  jnjiliis  jr  fra- 
ternities; except  that  in  them  is  invdtcd  the  power  to 
choofe  roprefrntatives  in  pai  l raincnt  for  tire  city,  atid  all 
thofc  magiitrates  and  officers  elected  by  a  cumin. m- 
hall;  which  companies  arc  invirited  with  diitinei 
powers,  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  rcfp«c'tivc 
charters.  A 1 

The  military  government  of  the  city  is  lodged  in  a  Mlit-rr 
lieutenancy,  coniilting  of  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  g"» 
and  other  principal  citizens,  who  receive  their  autho-  mLUt' 
rity  by  a  comroiffion  from  the  king.    Thofc  have  u:>- 
dcr  their  command  the  city  trained  bands,  confining 
of  fix  regiments  of  foot,  diilinguillied  by  the  names  of 
the  while,  orange,  ytlkw,  blut,  %rien,  and  red,  each  con- 
taining eight  companies  of  150  men,  amounting  in  all 
to  7200.     Betides. thefe  fix  regiments,  there  is  a  corps 
called  the  artillery  company,  from  its  being  taught  the 
military  exetcile  in  the  artillery-ground.    This  com- 
pany is  independent  of  the  reft,  and  confirts  of  700  or 
8co  volunteers.  All  thefe,  with  two  regiments  of  foot 
of  H  o  men  e*ch  commanded  by  the  lieutenant  of  tlic 
Tower  of  London,  make  the  whole  mibtia  of  this  city; 

which, 
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l.on.lan   whirl,,  exclufive  of  Weftminlter  and  the  borough  of 
v    •       South vrark,  amount*  to  about  10,000  men. 
T.adicf;  lr<uT"'g  Part  °f  tne  c'tv  °f  Loudon  is  divided 

u.et.  into  89  companies ;  though  fome  of  them  can  hardly  be 
called  fo,  becaufe  they  have  neither  charter*,  hall*,  nor 
liveries.  Of  thefe  #9  companies  55  have  each  a  hall 
for  tranfacting  the  bufinefs  of  the  corporation;  and 
this  confifts  of  a  mailer  or  prime  warden,  a  court  of  af- 
fiflants,  and  livery. — Twelve  of  thefe  companies  are 
fuperior  to  the  reit  both  in  antiquity  and  wealth  t  and 
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fmcc  the  foundation  of  the  bridge  have  occafiotied  the 
lofs  of  many  thoufand  lives.  The  number  of  arches 
was  19,  of  unequal  di'mcntions,  and  greatly  deformed 
by  the  flerlings  and  the  houfes  on  each  tide,  which 
overhung  and  leaned  in  a  moil  terrific  manner.  Ia 
moll  placen  they  hid  the  arches,  aud  nothing  appeared 
but  the  rude  picrn.  Within  recollection,  frequent 
archek  of  llrong  timber  crolltd  the  llrect  from  the  topa 
of  the  houfes  to  keep  them  together,  and  from  falling 
into  the  river  (a).    Nothing  but  ufe  could  preferre 


Loodea. 


of  one  of  thofe  1 2  the  lord  mayors  have  generally  made    the  quiet  of  the  inmates,  who  foon  grew  deaf  to  the 

-1       r.i        r       _.  .1    •     1.  a:    '       mi.    r  •  ..   -t     Y.l.  r_ur_    .1.  .  -i          .._     t  .....  


themfelves  free  at  their  clean  «  Thefe  companies  arc 
the  mercers,  grocers,  drapers,  rilli-mongers,  gold  mi  it  1 1*, 
ikinncrs,  merchant-taylors,  liabcrdaihcrs,  falters,  iron- 
mongers, vintners,  and  clotliworkcrs.^Thc  principal 
incorporated  focieties  of  the  mcrcliants  of  this  city  are, 
tlie  Hamburgh  Company,  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Com- 


noife  of  the  falling  waters,  the  clamour*  of  watermen, 
or  the  frequent  thricks  of  drowning  wretches.  Ia 
one  part  had  been  a  drawbridge,  ufeful  either  by  way 
of  defence  or  for  the  adiniflion  of  (hips  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  river.  This  was  protected  by  a  llrong 
tower.     It  frrved  to  repulfc  Fauconbridge  the  Uaftard 


pany,  the  RiuTia  Company,  the  Turkey  Company,    in  his  general  afl'ault  on  the  city  in  1471,  with  a  fet 


the  Eaft  India  Company,  the  Royal  African  Compa- 
ny, the  South  Sea  Company,  and  fome  Infurancc 
Companies.  The  mod  of  thefe  companies  have  (lately 
houfes  for  tranfacting  their  bufinefs,  particularly  the 
tall  India  and  South  Sea  companies.  See  Com  pany. 

The  ilreets  aud  public  building3  in  London  and  its 
liberties  being  fur  too  numerous  for  a  particular  de- 
fcription  in  this  work,  we  lhall  only  felect  the  moll 
e,  beginning  with  London- Bridge  as  the  tnoft 


of  banditti,  under  pretence  of  refcuing  the  unfortunate 
Henry,  then  couiiued  in  the  Tower.  Sixty  houfe« 
were  burnt  on  the  bridge  on  the  occafion.  It  alio 
fcrved  to  check,  and  in  the  end  anniliilate,  the  ill-con- 
ducted infurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary.  The  top  of  this  tower,  in  the  lad 
and  turbulent  days  of  this  kingdom,  ufed  to  be  the 
Humbles  of  human  flelh,  and  covered  with  heads  or 
quarters  of  unfoitunatc  partisans.  Even  fo  late  as  the 
year  1598,  Hentzner,  the  German  traveller,  with  Ger- 
ancient,  and  proceeding  in  our  furvey  through  the    mau  accuracy,  counted  on  it  above  30  heads.  The 


«3. 


wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided. 

I.  Remarkable  inaldvi^i,  &C.  in  the  Cirr.— The  ori- 
ttjlf  l^t?*  8'°*^  bridge,  which  (lands  in  llridgc-ward,  was  of 
wood,  and  uppears  to  have  been  fuit  built  between  the 
years  993  and  1016;  but  being  burnt  down  about  the 
year  1 t3'>,  it  was  rebuilt  of  wood  in  1 163.  The  ex- 
penecs,  however,  of  maintaining  and  repairing  it  be 


•ad  build- 
ii  g«  with- 
io  tie 
Or,. 


old  map  of  the  city  in  1 597  rcprefents  them  in  a  moft 
horrible  duller. — An  unparalleled  calamity  happened 
on  this  bridge  withiu  four  years  after  it  was  iinilhcd. 
A  tire  began  on  it  at  the  Soiithwark  end  ;  multitudes 
of  people  milled  out  of  London  to  extinguilh  it;  while 
they  were  engaged  in  this  charitable  defign,  the  fins 
fei/.cd  on  the  oppofite  end,  and  hemmed  in  the  crowd. 


.  44 
bridge. 


fo  burden  fome  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,    Above  4000  perfons  perilhed  in  the  flames,  or  were 
tliat  they  refolved  to  build  a  (lone-bridge  a  little  well-    drowned  by  overloading  the  vcflels  which  were  lurdy 
1  of  the  wooden  one.    This  building  was  begun  in    enough  to  attempt  their  relief. 

The  narrowueis  of  the  paffagc  on  this  bridge  having 
occafioned  the  lofs  of  many  lives  from  the  number  of 
carriage*  continually  paifing  ;  and  the  llraitnefs  of  the 
archc*,  with  the  enormous  fixe  of  the  Itcrlings,  which 
occupied  onc-fourlh  part  of  the  water-way,  having  alfo 
occalioned  frequent  and  fatal  accidents,  as  already 
mentioned;  the  magilliatcs  of  London  in  I"5<>  oLv- 
tained  an  act  of  parliament  (or  improving  and  widen- 
ing the  palfage  over  and  through  the  bridge,  which 
granted  thctn  a  toll  for  every  c  arriage  and  horfc  pafling 
over  it,  anil  for  every  vcflcl  with  goods  pafling  through 
it  :  but  thefe  to1]*  proving  inlumcient,  were  abolilhed 
by  an  act  made  in  1 7  ;S  lor  explaining,  amending,  and 
rendering  the  foimer  ait  more  effectual ;  and  for  grant- 
ing the  city  of  London  money  towards  carrying  on 

that 


1 1 76,  and  fmiihed  in  12C9;  and  was  915  feet  long, 
44  feet  high,  and  73  feet  wide ;  but  houfes  being 
built  on  each  iidc,  the  fpace  between  was  only  '23 
feet. 

Tin's  great  work  was  founded  on  enormous  piles 
driven  as  clofely  as  pofliblc  together ;  on  their  tops 
were  laid  long  planks  10  inches  thick,  (Irougly  bolted; 
aud  on  them  were  placed  the  bafe  of  the  pier,  the 
Iowermolt  Hones  of  which  were  bedded  in  pitch,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  damaging  the  work  :  round 
all  were  the  piles  which  were  called  the  flerlingi,  dc- 
figned  for  tne  prcfervation  of  the  foundation  piles. 
Thefe  contracted  the  fpace  between  the  piers  fo  great- 
ly, as  to  occafion  at  the  retreat  of  every  tide  a  fall  of 
five  feet,  or  a  number  of  temporary  cataracts,  which 


(a)  The  gallant  a  tio;>  of  Edmund  Ofboruc,  anceltor  to  the  duke  of  Leeds,  when  lie  wai  apprentice  to  Sir 
William  Hcwct  cloth-worker,  may  not  improperly  be  mentioned  in  thin  place.  About  the  year  1  (36,  when 
liis  matter  lived  in  one  of  thofe  tremendous  houfes,  a  fervant-maid  was  playing  with  bis  only  daughter  in  her 
arms  in  a  window  over  the  water,  and  accidentally  dropt  the  child.  Young  Olborne,  >■  ho  was  witnefs  to  the 
misfortune,  inltantly  fprang  into  the  river,  ami,  beyond  all  expectation,  brought  her  fafe  to  the  terrified  fa- 
mily I  Several  perfons  of  rank  paid  their  addrefles  to  her  when  (he  was  marriageable,  among  others  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  ;  but  Sir  William  gratefully  decided  in  favour  of  Oibortrc  ;  Olborne,  fays  he,  /aval  her,  and  OJbornt 
Jhall tnjoy  her.  Id  her  right  he  poOcUcd  a  great  fortune.  He  became  Iheriff  of  London  in  1^75,  and  lord- 
mayor  ia  158a. 
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lonJoa.  that  work.  In  confluence  of  thefcafts  of  parliament, 
1-  ■  ■  ~  a  temporary  wooden  bridge  was  built,  and  the  houfc» 
on  the  old  bridge  were  taken  down.  In  Acad  of  a 
marrow  ftreet  a  J  feet  wide,  there  is  now  a  palfage  of 
j  I  feet  for  carnages,  with  a  railed  pavement  of  Hone 
on  each  fide  7  feet  broad  for  the  ufe  of  foot  patten- 
irers.  The  fides  are  fecured  by  ftone  baluftradcs,  en- 
lightened in  the  night  with  lamp*.  The  paftage  thro' 
the  bridge  is  enlarged  by  throwing  the  two  middle 
archea  into  one,  and  by  other  alterations  and  improve- 
mcnts  5  notwithftanding  which,  however,  it  is  Hill 
greatly  fiibjccfc  to  it»  former  inconveniences. — Under 
the  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  arches,  from  the  north 
fide  of  the  bridge,  and  now  likewife  toward*  the  fou- 
thcrn  extremity,  there  are  engines  worked  by  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  river,  the  water  of  which  they  raife  to 
fuch  a  height  as  to  fupply  many  parts  of  the  city. 
Thofe  engines  were  contrived  in  ijHa  by  one  Peter 
Moricc  a  Dutchman,  and  are  called  Lmdon-bridge 
4f  H/Otrr  work. 
The  Mo-  Near  the  north  fide  of  London  bridge  (lands  the 
tiuDe<i.  fifcuum<mt,  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  fluted  column 
of  the  Doric  order,  built  with  Portland  ftone,  and  c- 
rcfred  in  memory  of  the  conflagration  1666.  It  was 
begun  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  in  167 1,  and  finilh- 
ed  by  him  in  1677.  Its  height  from  the  pavement  is 
a  _  2  feet  j  the  diameter  of  the  (haft,  or  body  of  the 
column,  is  1 e  feet ;  the  ground-plinth,  or  lowed  part 
•f  the  pedeftal,  is  18  feet  fqiore  ;  and  the  pedeftal  is 
40  feet  high.  Over  the  capital  is  an  iron  balcony  en- 
compafiing  a  cone  jj  feet  high,  which  fupports  a  bla- 
ring urn  of  gilt  brafn.  Within  is  a  large  ft  air  cafe  of 
black  marble,  containing  345  ftcps,  each  10  inches 
and  a  half  broad,  and  fix  inches  thick.  The  weft  fide 
is  adorned  with  a  curious  emblem  in  alt-rclicf,  denoting 
the  definition  and  reiteration  of  the  city.  The  firft 
female  figure  reprcfent*  London  fitting  in  ruins,  in  a 
languifhing  poflure,  with  her  head  dejected,  her  hair 
diltSevelled,  and  her  hand  carelcf  sly  lying  on  her  fword. 
Behind  is  Timt,  gradually  railing  her  up:  at  her  fide 
is  a  woman  touching  her  with  one  hand,  whilrt  a  wing- 
ed fceptre  in  the  other  direct*  her  to  regard  the  god- 
defles  in  the  clouds;  one  with  a  cornucopia,  deno- 
ting Ph»ty ;  the  other  with  a  palm  branch,  the  emblem 
of  Ptocr.  At  her  feet  is  a  bee-hive,  fhowiug,  that  by 
indullry  and  application  the  greatcft  misfortuui's  are  to 
be  overcome.  Behind  the  figure  of  7Vnw  ate  citizens 
exulting  at  his  endeavours  to  reftore  her;  and  beneath, 
in  the  mid  ft  of  the  ruins,  is  a  dragon,  who,  as  the 
fupporter  of  the  city  arm*,  with  his  paw  endeavours  to. 
prelerve  the  fame.  Oppofite  to  the  city,  on  an  ele- 
vated pavrment,  (lands  the  Ling,  in  a  Roman  habit, 
with  a  liiurd  011  his  head,  and  a  truncheon  in  his 
hand  ;  and  approaching  her,  commands  three  of  his 
attendants  to  defcend  to  her  relief.  The  firtl  reprc- 
fents the  Scitnt'j  with  a  winged  head  and  circle  of 
aaked  boys  dancing  thereon  ;  and  holding  A'atun  in 
her  hand,  with  her  numerous  breads,  ready  to  give 
afliilance  to  all.  'Ihe  fecond  is  Arthittciurr,  with  a 
plan  in  one  hand,  and  fquarc  and  a  pair  of  compares 
u  the  other;  and  the  third  is  Liberty,  waving  a  hat  in 
the  air,  thowing  her  joy  at  the  pleating  profpcift  of  the 
city's  fpecdy  rccovety.  Behind  the  king  (lands  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  with  a  garland  in  one  hand 
to  crow*  the  riling  city,  and  a  fworU  ia  the  other  for 
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her  defence.  The  two  figures  behind  are  Jufiia  and 
Fortitude ;  the  former  with  a  coronet,  and  the  latter 
with  a  reined  lion  ;  and  under  the  royal  pavement  lies 
Envy,  gnawing  a  heart,  and  inceftantly  emitting  pefti- 
ferous  fumes  from  her  mouth.  On  the  plinth  the  re- 
construction of  the  city  is  reprefented  by  builders  and 
labourers  at  work  upon  houfes.  On  the  north,  foutht 
and  caft  (ides,  are  inferiptions  relating  to  the  deftxue- 
tion  occafioned  by  the  conflagration,  the  regulations 
about  rebuilding  the  city,  and  erecting  the  monument; 
and  round  it  is  the  following  one  : — "  This  pillar  waa 
fet  up  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  mod  dreadful 


burning  of  thi*  Proteftant  city,  be 


id  carried  00 


by  the  treachery  and  malice  of  the  Popifti  faction,  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
i6f>6,  in  oider  to  their  carrying  on  their  horrid  plot 
for  extirpating  the  Proteftant  religion  and  old  Engli/b 
liberty,  and  introducing  Popery  and  flavcry."  Dr 
Wendeborn,  in  his  account  of  London,  obferves,  that 
the  monument,  though  not  much  above  ico  years  old, 
bears  viliblc  marks  of  decay  alreaJy  ;  and  it  will  not 
probably  be  long  before  it  muft  be  pulled  down.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  this  is  occalioncd  by  the  fault  of 
the  architect,  others  by  the  continual  (hakiug  of  the 
ground  by  coaches ;  but  the  Doctor  inclines  to  the 
latter  opinion.  4<s 

Eaftward  of  the  bridge  and  monument  Hands  the  The  Toww 
Tovtnr,  which  gives  name  to  another  ward.  It  is  the 
chief  fortrefs  of  the  city,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
originally  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  raifed  upon  the  remains 
of  a  more  ancient  fortrefs,  erected  probably  by  the  Ro- 
mans: for  in  1720,  in  digging  on  the  fouth  lid e  of 
what  is  called  Cefar't  Chapel,  there  were  discovered 
fome  old  foundations  of  Hone,  three  yards  broad,  aud 
fo  ftrongly  cemented  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  dif- 
ficulty they  were  forced  up.  The  firft  work  (accord- 
ing  to  Mr  Pcnrumt)  fcem*  to  have  been  fuddenly  Hung 
up  in  1  c  66  by  the  Conqueror,  on  his  taking  pufleflion 
of  the  capital ;  and  included  in  it  a  part  of  the  ancient 
wall. 

The  great  fquare  tower,  called  the  White  Tcvctr,  was 
eicttcd  in  the  year  1078,  when  it  arofe  under  the  di- 
rection* of  Gundulph  bift.op  of  Rocheftcr,  who  was  a 
great  military  architect.  This  building  originally  Itood 
by  ilfelf.  Fitzftcpheu  gives  it  the  name  of  Am  Pa- 
latini, "  the  Palatine  Tower;''  the  conimardcr  of  which 
had  the  title  of  Palatine  bellowed  on  him.  Within 
this  tower  is  a  very  ancient  chapel  for  the  ufe  of  fuch 
of  our  kings  and  queens  who  wifhed  to  pay  their  de- 
votion here.  In  icgi  a  violent  tempeft  did  great  in- 
jury to  the  Tower;  but  it  was  repaired  by  William 
Rufus  and  his  fucceflbr.  The  firft  added  another  ca- 
ftcilated  building  on  the  fouth  liJc  between  it  and  the 
Thames,  which  waa  afterward*  calkd  St  Jvvmut's 
Town: 

The  Tower  waa  firft  inclofcd  by  William  Long- 
champ,  biftiop  of  Ely  and  chancellor  of  England,  in 
tbc  reign  of  Richard  I.  Thi*  haughty  prelate  having 
a  quarrel  with  John,  third  brother  to  Richard,  under 
pretence  of  guarding  againft  bis  dcfigns,  fumuiudcd 
the  whole  with  walls  embattled,  and  made  on  the  out- 
fidc  a  vaft  ditch,  into  which,  in  after  times,  the  water 
from  the  Thames  waa  introduced.  Different  princes 
added  oilier  work*.    The  prefent  contents  within  tlu: 
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are  i j  acre*  and  $  rods,  the  circuit  on  the  out-   quented  by  the  ladies  in  the  rummer)  it  being 


fide  of  the  ditch  toci  feet.  It  wag  again  inclofed 
with  a  mud-wall  by  Henry  III.  this  was  placed  at  a 
diftance  from  the  ditch,  and  occasioned  the  taking 
down  part  of  the  city- wall,  which  was  relented  by  the 
citizens  {  who,  pulling  down  this  precinft  of  mud, 
were  punifhed  by  the  king  with  a  fine  of  a  thoufand 
merits. 

The  Lioiu  Towtr  was  built  by  Edward  IV.  It  was 
originally  called  the  Bulwark,  but  received  the  former 


in  the  infide  with  a  row  of  lofty  trees,  and  without  it 
is  a  delightful  profpe&  of  the  (hipping  with  boat*  paf- 
fing  and  repafung  oa  the  river  Thames.  You  afcend 
this  line  by  ftone  ftcps,  and  being  once  upon  it  you 
may  walk  almoft  round  the  walls  of  the  Tower  without 
interruption. 

The  principal  entrance  into  the  Tower  is  by  a  gate 
to  the  weft,  large  enough  to  admit  coaches  and  heavy 
carriages  j  but  thefe  are  firft  admitted  through  an  out- 


name  from  it*  ufe.  A  menagcry  had  very  long  been  ward  gate,  fituated  without  the  ditch  upon  the  hill, 
a  piece  of  regal  ftate :  Henry  I.  had  his  at  his  manor  and  mult  pafs  a  ftout  ftonc-bridge  built  over  the  ditch 
of  Woodftock,  where  he  kept  lions,  leopards,  lynxes,,  before  they  can  approach  the  main  entrance.  There 
porcupines,  and  feveral  other  uncommon  beafU.  They  is,  befides,  an  entrance  near  the  very  fouth-weil  comer 
were  afterwards  removed  to  the  Tower.  Edward  It.  of  the  Tower  outward  wall,  for  pcrfons  on  foot,  over 
commanded  the  (heriffs  of  London  to  pay  the  keepers  the  draw-bridge  already  mentioned  to  the  wharf, 
of  the  king's  leopards  fix  pence  a  day  for  the  fuile-  There  is  alfo  a  water-gate,  commonly  called  Trailer') 
nance  of  the  leopards,  and  three  halfpence  a  day  for  galr,  through  which  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  convey 
the  diet  of  the  keeper  out  of  the  fee-farm  of  the  city,  traitors  and  other  flatc-prifoncrs  to  or  from  the  Tower, 
The  royal  menagery  is  to  this  day  exceedingly  well 
fupplicd. 

In  1 758  the  Tower-ditch  was  railed  all  round.  New 
barracks  were  fome  years  ago  creeled  on  the  Tower- 
wharf,  which  parts  it  from  the  river ;  and  upon  the 
wharf  is  a  line  of  61  pieces  of  cannon,  which  are  fired 
jipon  ftate  holidays.  On  this  fide  of  the  Tower  the 
ditch  is  narrow,  and  over  it  is  a  draw-bridge.  Parallel 
to  the  wharf,  within  the  walls,  is  a  platform  70  yards 

in  length,  called  the  Ladtri  Line,  becaufc  much  fre-    particularly  deicribed  in  the  note  (a),  are  a  church* 

the 


and  which  is  fcldom  opened  on  any  other  occalionj 
but  the  lords  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1746  were 
publicly  admitted  at  the  main  entrance.  Over  this  gate 
is  a  regular  building,  terminated  at  each  end  by  two 
round  towers,  on  which  are  embrafus?s  for  pointing 
cannon.  In  this  building  there  are  the  infirmary,  the 
mill,  and  the  water-works  that  fupply  the  Tower  with 
water. 

In  the  Tower  (the  curiofities  of  which  are  more 


(a)  In  examining  the  curiofities  of  the  Tower  of  London,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  thofe  on  the 
outride  of  the  principal  gate.  The  firft  thing  a  stranger  ufually  goes  to  vifit  is  the  wild  In-afts;  which,  from  their 
fituation,  tirft  prcfent  themfclves  :  for  having  entered  the  outer  gate,  and  paiTed  what  is  called  the  fpur-guard, 
the  keeper's  houfe  prefents  itfelf  before  you,  which  is  known  by  a  painted  lion  011  the  wall,  and  another  over 
the  door  which  leads  to  their  dens.  By  ringing  a  bell,  ajid  paying  fixpence  each  perfon,  you  may  cafily  gain 
admittance. 

The  next  place  worthy  of  obfervation  is  the  Mint,  which  comprehends  near  one-third  of  the  Tower,  and 
contains  hotifes  for  all  the  officers  belonging  to  the  coinage.  On  paffing  the  principal  gate  you  fee  the  White 
Tower,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  This  is  a  large,  fquarc,  irregular  ftone  building,  fituated  almoft 
in  the  centre,  no  one  fide  anfwering  to  another,  nor  any  of  its  watch-towers,  of  whieh  there  are  four  at  the 
top,  built  alike.  One  of  thefe  towers  is  now  converted  into  an  obfervtjory.  In  the  firft  (lory  arc  two  noble 
rooms,  one  of  which  is  a  fmall  armoury  for  the  fea-fcrvice,  it  having  various  forts  of  arms,  wry  curioufly  laid 
up,  for  above  10,000  feamcn.  In  the  other  room  are  many  clofcts  nir!  preflcs,  all  filled  with  warlike  engines 
and  inftruments  of  death.  Over  this  are  two  other  floors,  one  pnnc'pally  filled  with  arms ;  the  other  with 
arms  and  other  warlike  inftruments,  an  fpades,  (hovels,  pick-axes,  and  chevaux  dr  frixe.  In  the  upper  ftory 
are  kept  match,  fheep-fkins,  tanned  hides,  &c.  and  in  a  little  room  called  Julius  Csrfar's  chapel,  arc  drpofited 
fome  records,  containing  perhaps  the  ancient  ufages  and  culloms  of  the  place.  In  this  building  are  alfo  pre- 
ferred the  models  of  the  new-invented  engines  of  deftruction  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  prcfentcd  to 
the  government.  Near  the  fmith-wcft  angle  of  the  White  Tower  is  the  Spanilh  armoury,  in  which  are  de- 
pofited  the  fpoils  of  what  was  vainly  called  the  Invincible  Armada  ;  in  order  to  perpetuate  to  lateft  pollerity 
the  memory  of  that  fignal  victory  obtained  by  the  Englifti  over  the  whole  naval  power  of  Spain  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  II. 

You  are  now  come  to  the  grand  ftore-houfe,  a  noble  building  to  the  northward  of  the  White  Tower,  that 
extend*  245  feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  It  was  begun  by  king  James  II.  who  built  it  to  the  firft  floor} 
but  it  was  finimed  by  king  William  III.  who  c reded  that  magnificent  room  called  the  New  or  Small  Ar- 
moury, in  which  that  prince,  with  queen  Mary  his  confort,  dined  m  great  form,  having  all  the  warrant  work- 
men and  labourers  to  attend  them,  drefied  in  white  gloves  and  aprons,  the  ufual  badges  of  the  order  of  ma- 
fonry.  To  this  noble  room  you  are  led  by  a  folding  door,  adjoining  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  Tower  chapel, 
which  leads  to  a  grand  (tair-cafe  of  50  eafy  fteps.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  uppe rmoft  landing-place  is  the 
work-fhop,  in  which  are  conftantly  employed  about  14  furbifhers,  in  cleaning,  reputing,  and  n?w-placing  the 
sirms.  On  entering  the  armoury,  you  fee  what  they  call  a  wildcrnefs  of  arms,  fo  artfully  difpofed,  that  at 
one  view  you  behold  arras  for  near  80,000  men,  all  bright,  and  fit  for  fervice  \  a  fight  which  it  is  impoflibte 
to  behold  without  aftonifluneat ;  and  befidc  thofc  expofed  to  view,  there  were,  before  the  late  war,  16  cbeft* 
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i.«aJ<«.  tlie  ofGc*»  of  ordnance  and  of  the  mint,  thofe  of  the  a  conftable,  a  lieutenant,  ind  a  deputy-lieutenant.  Be-  sVosdssi, 

tm  »  11   keeper*  of  the  records,  of  the  jewel-office,  of  the  longing  to  this  fortrefs  are  eleven  hamlets  ;  the  militia  * 

Spanilh  armoury,  the  horfc  armoury,  and  the  new  or  of  wh.di,  confiding  of  400  men,  are  obliged,  at  the 

fmall  armoury ;  with  barracks  for  the  foldiers  of  the  command  of  the  conftable  of  the  Tower,  to  repair 

garrifou,  and  handfome  houfes  for  feveral  officers  who  lu'ther,  and  reinforce  th  •  gam'fon. 

rcf.de  here.    The  principal  officers  of  the  Tower  are,       On  Little  Towcr-Lili  >«  the  nauRu^t  for  the  Vidians* 
Vol.  X.  Part  I.  1  i  r.a  .7.  Office. 


fhut  up,  each  cheft  holding  about  10 -0  muflcets.  The  arms  were  originally  difpofed  by  Mr  Harris,  who  con- 
trived to  place  them  in  this  beautiful  order,  both  liere  aud  in  the  guard  chamber  of  Hampton.court.  He  was 
a  common  gunfmith  5  but  after  he  had  performed  this  work,  which  is  the  ndmiratiou  of  people  of  all  nations, 
he  was  allowed  a  pcnfion  from  tlic  crown  for  his  ingenuity. 

Upon  the  ground  floor,  under  the  fmall' armoury,  13  a  large  room  of  equal  dirr.cnfions  with  that,  fupported 
by  20  pillars,  all  hung  round  with  implements  of  war.  This  room,  which  h  24  feet  high,  has  n  paJI'agc  in 
the  middle  16  feet  wide.  At  the  fight  of  fueh  a  variety  of  the  moll  dreadful  engines  of  dcllruclion,  before 
whofe  thunder  the  moft  fupcib  edifices,  the  noblclt  works  of  art,  and  numbers  of  the  human  fpeeie*,  fait  to* 
gcthcr  in  one  common  and  undillinguilhcd  ruin  ;  one  cannot  help  wiihing  that  thofe  horrible  inventions  had  ~ 
ftill  lain,  like  a  falfe  conception,  in  the  womb  of  nature,  never  to  have  been  ripened  into  birth. 

The  horfe  armoury  is  a  phi"  brick-building,  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Whits  Tower  ;  and  is  an  edi- 
fice rather  convenient  than  elegant,  where  the  fpectator  is  entertained  with  a  reprefentntion  of  t'mfe  kings  and 
heroes  of  our  own  nation,  with  whofe  gallant  actions  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  he  is  will  acquainted  ;  fonie  of  them 
equipped  and  fitting  on  horfeback,  in  the  fame  bright  and  mining  armour  thry  were  ufrd  to  wear  when  they 
performed  thofe  glorious  actions  which  gave  them  a  diftinguifhed  place  in  the  Hritifh  aunals. 

You  now  come  to  the  line  of  kings,  which  your  conductor  begins  by  reverting  the  order  of  chronology  \ 
fo  that  in  following  them  we  mull  place  the  Ian  firft. 

In  a  dark,  ftrong  ftone  room,  about  20  yards  to  the  eaftward  of  the  grand  ftorrlioufc,  or  new  armoury, 
the  crown  jewel*  are  depofitrd.  1.  The  imperial  crown,  with  which  it  is  pretended  that  all  the  kings  of 
JEngland  have  been  crowned  fince  Edward  the  ConfefTor  in  104::.  It  is  of  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  fcpphires,  and  pearls :  the  cap  wilhiii  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white  taSety,  turned 
up  with  three  rows  of  ermine.  They  are,  however,  miftaken  in  mowing  this  as  the  ancient  imperial  diadem 
•f  St  Edward :  for  that,  with  the  other  moft  ancient  regalia  of  this  kingdom,  was  kept  in  the  arched  room 
in  the  cloifters  in  Weftminftcr  Abbey  till  the  civil  war;  when,  in  164:,  Harry  Martin,  by  order  of  the 
parliament,  broke  open  the  iron  cheft  in  which  it  was  fecured,  took  it  thence,  and  fold  it,  together  with  the 
robes,  fword,  and  fceptre,  of  St  Edward.  However,  after  the  Rcftoration,  king  Charles  II.  had  one  made 
in  imitation  of  it,  which  h  that  now  mown.  2.  The  golden  orb,  or  globe,  put  into  the  king's  rijfit  hand 
before  he  is  crowned  ;  and  borne  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  fceptre  in  his  right,  upon  Ins  return  into  Weftmin- 
fter-haD  after  be  is  crowned.  It  is  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  edged  with  pearl,  and  enriched  with  pre- 
cious ft  ones.  On  the  top  is  an  amethyft,  of  a  violet  colour,  near  an  inch  and  an  half  in  height,  fet  with  X 
rich  erofe  of  gold,  adorned  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  Hones.  The  whole  height  of  the  ball  and 
Cup  is  1 1  inches,  3.  The  golden  fceptre,  with  its  cruf«  let  upon  a  large  amethyft  of  great  value,  garnithed 
round  with  table  diamonds.  The  handle  of  the  fceptre  is  plain,  but  the  pummel  is  fet  round  with  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, and  fmall  diamonds.  The  top  rifes  into  a  four  dt  -V/  of  fix  leaves,  all  enriched  with  prccioc-  ftones, 
from  whence  iflues  a  mound  or  ball,  made  of  the  amethylt  already  mentioned.  The  crofs  is  quite  covered 
with  precious  Hones.  4.  The  fceptre,  with  the  dote,  the  emblem  of  peace,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  fmall 
Jcruudem  crofs,  finely  ornamented  with  table  diamonds  and  jewels  of  great  value.  This  emblem  was  firft  ufed 
by  Edward  the  Coafeffor,  as  appear,  by  his  feal ;  but  the  ancient  k  ept  re  and  dove  was  fold  with  the  reft  of 
the  regalia,  and  this  now  in  the  Tower  was  made  after  the  Rcftoration.  5.  St  Edward's  itafF,  four  feet  fevers 
inches  and  an  half  in  length,  and  three  inches  three  quarters  in  circumference,  all  of  beaten  gold,  which  is 
carried  before  the  king  at  hit  coronation.  6.  The  rich  crown  of  Hate,  worn  by  his  majefty  in  parliament  ; 
in  which  is  a  large  emerald  feven  inches  round  ;  a  pearl  cftecmcd  the  fincft  in  the  world  ;  aud  a  ruby  of  incfti- 
mable  value.  7.  The  crown  belonging  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  king  wears  hi  -  crown 
on  bis  head  when  he  fits  upon  the  throne ;  but  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales  is  pUced  before  him,  to  Ihow  that 
he  is  not  yet  come  to  it.  8.  The  late  queen  Mary's  crown,  globe,  and  fceptre,  with  the  diadem  file  wore 
at  her  coronation  with  her  confort  king  William  III.  9.  An  ivory  fceptre,  with  a  dove  on  the  top,  made 
for  king  James  II. 's  queen,  whofe  garniture  is  gold,  aud  the  dove  on  the  top  gold  enamelled  with  white. 
10.  The  cut  tana,  or  fword  of  mercy,  which  has  a  blade  of  32  inches  long,  and  near  two  broad,  is  without 
a  point,  and  is  borne  naked  before  the  king  at  his  coronation,  between  the  two  fword 4  of  juftice,  fpiritual 
and  temporal.  11.  The  golden  fpurs,  and  the  armillas,  which  arc  bracelets  for  the  wrifts.  Thefe,  though 
very  antique,  are  worn  at  the  coronation.  1 2.  The  ampulla,  or  eagle  of  gold,  finely  engraved,  which  holds 
the  holy  oil  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  are  anointed  with  j  and  the  golden  fpoon  that  the  bilhop  pours 
the  oil  into.  Thefe  are  two  pieces  of  great  antiquity.  The  golden  eagle,  including  the  pedeftal,  is  about 
nine  inches  high,  and  the  wings  expand  about  fesen  inches.  The  whole  weighs  about  ten  ounces.  The  head 
•f  the  eagle  (crews  off  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  which  is  made  hollow,  for  holding  the  holy  oil ;  and 
when  the  king  is  anointed  by  the  bifhop,  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  fpooa  out  of  the  bird's  bill,    j  3.  A  rich 
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nnvy.  It  is  feparatcd  from  Tower-hill  by  a  wall  and 
gate,  and  contains  houfes  for  the  officers,  ilaughtcr- 
houfes,  llorc-n>onv),  a  brew-hoitfc,  a  Jaltiiig-houfc, 
and  a  barrelling-houfe  ;  under  the  direction  of  feven 
commiffinners  and  other  inferior  officers. 

In  Tower  ward  is  alfo  the  Cuflom  boufe,  a  large, 
handfomc,  and  commodious  building  of  brick  and  ftonc. 
It  Aands  upon  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  is  ac- 
commodated with  large  wharfs,  keys,  and  warc-houfes. 
On  this  fpot  is  the  bufy  concourfe  of  atl  nations,  who 
pay  their  tribute  towards  the  fupport  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. About  the  year  I  e eg,  the  lofs  to  the  revenue, 
by  collecting  it  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  was  firil 
difcovercd,  and  an  act  parted  to  compel  people  to  land 
their  goods  in  fueh  places  as  were  appointed  by  the 
commiffioncrs  of  the  revenue  ;  and  this  was  the  foot 
fixed  on  :  A  cuftom-houfe  w~as  erected  ;  which,  being 
dedroyed  by  the  great  fire,  was  rebuilt  by  Charles  II. 
In  1 7 1 S  it  underwent  the  fame  fate,  and  was  rcilorcd 
in  its  prefent  form.  Before  the  citllom-houfc  was 
cftablifhcd  here,  the  principal  place  for  receiving  the 
duties  was  at  Billingfgate.  In  1268  the  half  year's 
cufloms  for  foreign  merchandise  in  the  city  of  London 
came  only  to  1^.75:6:10;  the 
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diematictl  children  of  Clirift's  hofpital,  and  the  mailers  London, 
of  his  majefty's  (hips ;  they  appoint  jriloisfor  the  river  — V— 
Thames  j  fettle  the  general  rates  of  pilotage  ;  erect 
light-houfes  and  fca-inarka;  grant  licences  to  poor 
feamen,  not  free  of  the  city,  to  row  on  the  Thame*  ; 
prevent  foreigners  from  fining  on  board  o.ir  Ihips 
without  licence  ;  pimilh  feamen  for  mu;ir:y  and  deser- 
tion ;  hear  and  determine  complaints  of  officers  and 
men  in  the  merchants  fervice,  but  liable  to  appeil  to 
the  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty  ,  fuper'ntrnd  the 
deepening  and  cleinlinT  of  the  river  Thames,  and 
have  under  their  jurisdiction  the  balla It-office  ;  have 
powers  to  buy  lands,  and  receive  donations  for  chari- 
table ufes  }  and,  in  confcuucncc,  relieve  annually  many 
thoufands  of  poor  feamen,  their  widows,  and  orphans. 
It  is  in  this  boufe  the  bufinefs  of  the  inllitution  i* 
carried  on  :  but  the  mother-houfc  is  at  Dcptford,  the 
corporation  being  named,  "  the  mailer,  wardens,  and 
affiltants  of  the  guild  or  fraternity  of  the  mull  glori- 
ous and  undivided  Trinity,  and  of  St  Clement,  in 
the  pariih  of  Dcptford  Strond,  in  the  county  of 
Kent." 

Between  Aldgate  and  the  Tower  is  the  (Ireet  called  ITi/ms. 


the  cuAoms,  ending  in  April  1789,  amounted  to 
L.3,71 1,126. 

In  Water-fane,  a  little  to  the  north-wcA  of  the 
cuftom-houfe,  \sl\\eTriniiy-fioufr ;  a  focicty  founded  in 
I  etc,  at  a  period  in  which  the  Britilh  navy  began  to 
aflume  a  fyftcm.  Hie  founder  was  Sir  Thomas  Spert 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  and   commander  of  the 


produce  of    the  Afinoriet,  from  forne  poor  ladies  of  tiie  order  ofaru*. 


St  Clare,  or  minorcflc*.  They  lead  been  invited  to 
London  by  Blanch  queen  of  Navarre,  and  wife  to  Ed- 
mund earl  of  LancaHcr,  who  founded  a  convent  for 
them  in  1293.  On  the  fuppreffion  of  the  moiiaflcrics 
it  was  converted  into  a  dwclling-houfe  for  fume  of  the 
nobility,  and  is  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Dartmouth 
family.    Till  of  late  years,  the  Minorics  were  but  a 


great  fhip  Henry  Grace  dc  Dicu.  It  is  a  corpora-  defpicable  ilrcet }  but  have  now  been  excellently  rc- 
tion,  confifting  of  a  mafter,  four  wardens,  eight  af-  built,  and  are  as  elegant  as  any  in  the  city, 
fillants,  and  eighteen  elder  brethren  j  fclccVd  from 
commanders  in  the  navy  and  the  merchants  fervice  ; 
and  now  and  then  a  compliment  is  paid  to  one  or 
two  of  our  firft  nobility.  They  may  be  confidered  as 
guardians  of  our  mips,  military  and  commercial. 
Their  powers  arc  very  extenfire  :  they  examine  the  ma- 


On  the  weft  lide  of  die  city-walls  at  this  place,  flood 
the  houfc  of  the  Crutched  or  Crufftd  Frlari,  an  order 
inftitutcd  at  Bologna  in  1 169,  and  of  which  a  branch 
fettled  in  England  in  1 244,  where  they  were  accom- 
modated with  an  houfc  in  this  place  by  two  citizens 
RaJfb  f/ofier  and  WUlian  Sabmuu,  who  became 

members 


faltfeller  of  ftate,  in  form  like  the  Square  White  Tower,  and  fo  cxquifitcVy  wrought,  that  the  workmanfhip 
<if  modern  time  is  in  no  degree  equal  to  it.  It  is  of  gold,  and  ufed  only  on  the  king's  tabic  at  the  corona- 
tion. 14.  A  noble  filvcr  font,  double  gilt,  and  elegantly  wrought,  in  which  the  royal  family  are  chriltcned. 
1  5.  A  large  fibrer  fountain,  prefented  to  king  Charles  II.  by  the  town  of  Plymouth,  very  curioufly  wrought  ; 
•  but  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  above.  Belides  thefe,  whith  arc  commonly  mown,  there  are  in  the  jewel  office 
all  the  crown  jewels  worn  by  the  princes  and  princcflcs  at  coronations,  and  a  great  variety  of  curious  old  plate. 

The  record  office  confills  of  three  rooms,  one  above  another,  and  a  large  round  room,  where  the  rolls  arc 
kept.  Thefe  are  all  handfomcly  wuinfeotted,  the  waitifcot  being  framed  into  prefles  round  each  room,, 
within  which  are  fliclves  and  rcpolitories  for  the  records ;  and  for  die  ealier  finding  of  them,  the  year  of  each 
reign  is  inferibed  on  the  infide  of  thefe  prciTc*,  and  the  ivcords  placed  accordingly.  Within  tbefie  prcfTcs^ 
which  amount  to  56  in  number,  are  depofitcd  all  die  rolls,  from  the  liril  year  of  the  reign  of  king  John  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  1 1 1,  but  thofe  after  this  lall  period  are  kept  in  the  Rolls  Chapel.  The  records 
in  the  Tower,  among  oilier  things,  contain  the  foundation  of  abbeys  and  other  religious  houfci  j  the  ancient 
tenures  of  all  the  lands  in  England,  with  a  furvey  of  the  manors ;  the  original  of  laws  and  Aattites  ;  proceed- 
ings of  the  courts  of  common  law  and  equity  ;  the  rights  of  England  to  the  dominion  of  the  Biitilh  feas  ; 
leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign  princes ;  tlx:  atehievemeuts  of  England  in  foreign  wars  ;  the  fettkment  of 
Ireland,  as  to  law  and  dominion  ;  the  forms  of  fubmiflion  of  fome  Scottiih  kings  for  territories  held  in  Eng- 
land 1  ancient  grants  of  our  kings  to  their  lubjects  ;  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  cities  and  corpora- 
tions during  the  period  above  mentioned  \  inrohnents  of  charters  and  deeds  made  before  the  Coitquell ;  the 
bounds  of  all  the  forells  in  England,  with  the  Several  refpective  rights  of  the  inhabitants  to  common  palturc* 
and  many  other  important  records,  all  regularly  difpofed,  and  referred  to  in  near  a  thoufand  folio  indexes.. 
This  office  is  kept  open,  and  attendance  conJlantly  given,  from  feven  o'clock  till  one,  except  in  the  month* 
of  December,  January,  and  February,  when  it  is  open  oidy  from  eight  to  one,  Sundays  and  holidays  UU 
crpud.    A  fcarth  here  is  half  a  guinea,  fur  which  you  may  pcrufc  any  one  fubject  a  year. 
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Henry  VITI.  granted  their   chcflcr  baire,  meal,  and  wool.    Adjoining  to  Leaden- 
Iioufe  to  Sir  Whomas  Wyatt  the  elder,  wlio  built  a    hall  is  a  market,  thence  called  Lrtuirtihall  market,  con-  ' 


Com.  handforr.e  manlion  on  part  of  the  ground  where  it 
y^gj't       flood.    This  manlion  became  afterwards  the  relidence 
'   of  John  Lord  I.timhy,  a  celebrated  warrior  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.    In  proccfn  of  time,  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  navv-office  :  hut  thi"  office  being  retro- 


fitting of  live  confiderable  fquarcs  or  court*,  and 
koncd  one  of  the  grcatelt  market*  in  Europe  for  flefh 
and  other  provi  lions,  as  well  a*  for  leather,  green  hides  54 
and  wool.    A  little  to  the  oil  ward  i*  the  India-ltivfi,  The  India* 
built  in  1726,  on  the  fpot  occup;cd  by  Sir  William'*""' 


ved  to  Somcrfct-houfc,  the  India  Company  have  ercc-  Craven,  mayor  in  1610.  According  to  Mr  Pennant 
ted  in  its  place  a  moll  magnificent  warchoufc,  in  form    this  houfe  f  i*  not  worthy  of  the  frrds  of  Indollan." 


of  an  oblong  fquare  of  about  250  feet  by  160,  inclo- 
fing  a  court  of  1  ;o  by  60  feet,  the  entrance  to  which 
<}      it  by  an  arched  gateway. 
JfUjtjrite     liillingfgate  ward    i»  diltingoifhed  hy  it*  meirlrt. 

Iii!rt*»fcatf  wai  a  fmall  port  for  the  reception  of  fhip- 
*  pitig,  and  for  a  cotifiderable  time  the  moit  important 

place  for  the  landing  of  almolt  every  article  of  com- 
merce. In  the  time  of  King  William,  Billingfgntc 
began  to  Ik- celebrated  as  a  filh-markct.  In  1699  it 
»a»  by  act  of  parliament  made  a  free  pott  for  fifh  to 
he  fold  there  every  di-y  except  Sunday  ;  but  Mr  Pen- 
nant informs  us,  that  the  object  of  this,  has  long  been 
f-uftratcd,  and  that  filh  are  now  no  linger  to  be  had 
thcic  in  perfection.  The  fame  author  gives  a  lid.  of  le  Stocks, 
the  filh  which  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  were 
brought  to  the  London  market  ;  the  monarch  himfelf 
having  condcfccnded  to  regulate  the  prices,  that  his 
fubjecis  might  not  be  impofed  upon  by  thofc  who 
fold  them.  Among  thvfe  were  the  conger-eel  and 
porpoifc,  neither  of  which  is  now  admitted  to  any 
table.  A  pike  at  thit  time  colt  6».  tfd. ;  whence  cur 
author  concludes,  that  it  was  an  exotic  filh,  and  brought 
over  at  a  vail  expence.  Some  riihes  are  mentioned  in 
his  lift  with  which  this  naturaiill  owns  himfelf  unac- 
quainted, viz.  the  barley,  bran,  hatrur,  tropRng,  and 
rvmb.  In  Archbifhop  Ncvill's  great  fcafl  is  mention- 
ed alfo  a  fifh  named  ibirle-fnale,  unknown  at  prefent. 
Seals  were  formerly  accounted  a  filh  ;  and  thefc,  toge- 
ther with  the  (lurgeon  and  porjtoifc,  were  the  only  freih 


In  Broadftrect  is  the  BanL  <.f  Ei  «!antl,  a  Hone  build-  Bank  of 
ing,  which  occupies  one  fide  of  Three-needle  flreet.  Knulaad. 
The  centre,  and  the  building  behind,  were  founded 
in  the  year  17.13;  the  architect  George  Sampfon. 
Before  that  time  the  bulincfs  was  transited  in  Gro- 
cem-hall.  The  front  is  a  fort  of  vcftibule  ;  the  bafe 
ruftic,  the  onnmcntal  columns  above  Ionic.  Within 
ngfgntc  is  a  coi:tt  leading  to  a  fecond  elegant  building,  which 
1699  it    contains  a  hall  and  offices,  where  the  debt  of  above 


offices, 

250  millions  is  punctually  difcharged.  Of  late  years 
two  wrings  of  uncommon  elegance,  defigncd  by  Sir 
Robert  Taylor,  have  been  added,  at  the  expence  of 
a  few  houfes  and  of  the  church  of  St  Chriftopher'a 
The  name  of  the  projector  of  this  national 
glory  (fays  Mr  Pennant),  was  Mr  James  Paterfon  of 
Scotland.  This  palladium  of  our  country  was  ill 
17^0  laved  from  the  fury  of  an  infamous  banditti 
by  the  virtue  of  its  citizens,  who  formed  fuddenly  a 
volunteer  company,  and  over-awed  the  mifcreants ; 
while  the  chief  magistrate  Ikulked,  trembling  in  his 
manfion-houfe,  and  left  his  important  charge  to  its 
fate.  This  important  budding  has  ever  fince  been 
very  properly  guarded  by  the  military  ;  who,  in  paf- 
fing  through  the  city,  have  often  given  offence  to 
many  bufy  characters  who  would  ltrive  to  prefeivc  the 
city  rights  at  the  expence  of  the  national  dcftruCtion. 
A  lord  mayor  was  the  Lilt  who  ititcrcJlcd  himfelf  by 
applying  to  Mr  Grcnvillc,  who  gave  him  to  under- 
Hand,  that  if  the  guards  were  not  quietly  permitted 


LoiihiL". 


fift  permitted  by  the  33d  of  Henry  Vll  I.  to  be  bought    to  difeharge  their  duty,  the  bank  would  be  removed 
of  any  Granger  at  fea  between  England,  France,  Flan-    to  Somcrfct-houfc."  Jg 
den,  and  Zealand.  At  the  extremity  of  Three -needle  flreet  is  Mer.  Merchant* 

Limcftreet  ward  i>  remarkable  for  a  very  large  build-    chaat-Tajlort  Hall.   In  this  llrcct  alfo  is  the  Soutt-SeaJ*^ 
ing,  of  great  antiquity,   called  LrnJenboif,  with  flat    Houfe,  firll  eftabliihed  in  171 1  for  the  purpofe  of  an 
battlements  leaded  on  the  top,  and  a  fpacinn .  fquare    exclulivc  trade  to  the  South  Sea,  and  lor  fupplying 
in  the  middle.  In  1309  it  was  the  houfe  of  Sir  Hugh    Spanr/h  America  with  negtocs. 

Kevil  knight  ;  in  1384,  of  Humphry  Bohnn  Earl  Near  the  junction  of  Throgmorton  ftreet  with 
of  Hcrrford  ;  in  1408  it  became  the  property  of  the  Rroad-flreet  Hood  a  magnificent  houfe  built  by  Crom- 
cclcbratcd  Whittington,  who  prefrntcd  it  to  the  mayor  well  earl  of  Eflex  ;  after  whole  fall,  the  houfe  and 
and  commonalty  of  London;  and  in  1419,  a  public  garden*  were  bought  by  the  Drapers  company.  The 
granary  was  erected  here  by  Sir  Simon  Eyre,  a  ci-  houfe  was  deftroyed  in  the  great  tire,  but  rebuilt  for 
ti/cn  and  draper,  who  built  it  with  Hone  in  it«  pre- 
tnt  form.  This  granary  was  defigncd  as  a  prd'ena- 
tive  ag.iinlt  famine,  and  to  be  kept  always  full  of 
Corn  which  defign  was  for  fome  time  happily  anfwercd. 
The  hocfc  came  to  l>e  ufed  for  many  other  purpofe*  be- 
lidcs  th;»t  of  a  gr.inary  ;  as  for  keeping  the  artillery  and 
arms  of  the  city.  Preparations  for  any  kind  of  p.igcantry 


the  ufe  of  the  company  in  a  magnificent  maimer. 

Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  that  Si  Giles' 1  cburcb  in  the  StCi.«.-.'»i 
fields,  and  a  few  houfes  to  the  well  of  it,  in  the  year 
1  (ico,  was  barely  fcparated  from  Broad-ilrect.  The 
church  is  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  an  hofpital  for  le- 
pers, founded  about  the  year  1 1 1 7,  hy  Matilda  queen  to 
Henry  1.     In  ancient  times  it  was  cuftcmary  here  to 


or  triumph  were  alfo  made  heie;  anil  from  its  Itrength  prtfent  to  malefactors,  on  their  way  to  the  gallows 
the  place  was  conlidcred  as  the  chief  forttefs  within  (which,  about  the  year  1 41 3,  was  removed  from 
the  <  it y  in  cafe  of  any  popular  infurrrfiion,  and -was  Smithlield,  ami  placed  between  St  Giles's  high-Orrct 
hkrwife  the  place  from  whence  alms  were  dillrilnited.  and  Hog-lane  (cj,  a  gnat  bowl  of  ale,  as  the  lull  ir- 
Ioihi*  edifice  are  warchoufes  for  the  fale  of  Lather,  Col-    frcfliment  thev  were  to  receive  in  this  life.  On 

I  i  2  th<? 

11 

(c)  T'iits  late  plavc  of  execution,  according  to  Mr  Pennant,  was  called  Its  thr  'Jine  of  Edward  III.  whe* 

the 
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.Lamina,  tlic  do»r  t*  the  church-yard  is  2  curious  piece  of 
'fculpture,  rcprcfcntiiig  the  bit  day,  containing  an 
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ing  number  of  figures,  ftt  tip  about  the  year 
1 685.  This  church  was  rebuilt  in  1625.  By  the 
amazing  railing  of  the  ground  by  filth  and  vari- 
ous adventitious  matter,  the  floor  in  the  year  1730 
■was  eight  feet  -below  the  furfacc  acquired  in  the 
intervening  time.  This  alone  made  it  nccefiary 
to  rebuild  the  church  in  the  prcfent  century.  The 
firll  llonc  was  laid  in  173c  ;  it  was  tinilhcd  in  1 734, 
at  the  expenee  of  io,oool. — In  the  church-yard  is  a 
great  fquare  pit,  with  many  rows  of  coffi-ia  piled  one 
upon  the  other,  all  expofedto  light  and  fmcll,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  highly  oflFcnfivc  if  not  dangerous. 

On  the  well  lide  of  Broad-flreet  flood  the  houfe  of 
the  Augullincs,  founded  by  Humphrey  Bohun  Earl 
of  Somerfct  in  1253,  for  friars  and  hermits  of  the 
Augurtinc  order.  On  the  dilTolution  of  the  mo- 
nailcrics,  great  part  of  the  houfc  was  granted  to 
William  Lord  St  John,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Win- 
cheftei,  and  Lord  Treafurer,  who  founded  a  mag- 
nificcnt  houfe  named  fVittd<r/fer.l<ou/e.  The  well 
end  of  the  church  was  granted  in  1551  to  John  a 
Lafco  for  the  ufc  of  the  Germans  and  other  fugi- 
tive Protellants,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  as  a 
place  for  preaching.  A  part  of  it  was  alfo  converted 
into  a  glafs-houfe  for  Venice  glafs,  in  which  the  aia- 
nufaCture  was  carried  on  by  artills  from  tliat  city, 
and  patronifed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The 
plate  was  afterwards  converted  into  Pinners -hall,  be- 
longing to  the  company  of  piti-makcrs. 

To  the  callward  of  Winchcftcr-ftrect  Hood  the  houfc 
of  that  very  eminent  merchant  Sir  Thomas.  Crcfhham, 
afterwards  k  nown  by  the  name  of  Ore/bam  rMge  :  (  See 
Gresham.  )  It  has  been  pulkd  down  not  many  year* 
ago  ;  and  the  Exrift  OJfi'.e,  a  moll  magnificent  and 
at  the  fame  time  fimplc  building,  rofe  in  its  place. 
Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  that  from  the  5th  of  January 
1786  to  January  5th  17^7,  the  pa)  mcnts  into  this  of- 
fice amounted  to  no  lefsthan  I..  5,53 1,1 14  :  6  :  io\. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  which  is  the  meeting-place  of 
the  merchants  of  London,  Hands  in  the  ward  of 
Cornliill,  and  is  the  fineft  and  llrongefl  fabric  of 
tlie  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  the  year 
15(5^).  Sir  ThomaB  Grefham,  merchant  in  London, 
made  an  offer  to  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  to  build, 
at  his  own  expenee,  a  commodious  edifice  for  mer- 
chants to  meet  and  tranfact  bufinefs,  provided  the  city 
would  find  him  a  convenient  iltuation  for  the  fame. 
Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  that  one  Richard  Clough  a 
Wilihmaii,  ortgiually  Sir  Thomas's  fcrvant,  (irll  put 
him  on  this  dclign  by  a  letter  from  Antwerp,  in  which 
he  reproached  the  London  merchants  with  having  no 
place  to  tranfad  their  bufinefs,  but  walking  about  in 
lite  rain,  aaorc  like  pedlars  than  iiu-rcJuuts.    The  ci- 


tizens, in  compliance  with  Sir  Thomas's  defire,  pur-  Le>n<J<*. 
chafed,  for  the  fum  of  L.  3532,  80  houfes  in  the  two 
alleys  called  AW  St  Chrjlaphef"t,  and  Swan-alley,  lead- 
ing out  of  Cornliill  into  Three-needle  ftrect.  The 
materials  of  tliofe  houfes  were  fold  for  L.  478,  and  tlic 
ground,  when  cleared,  was  conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Grciham,  who,  accompanied  by  fevcral  aldermen,  laid 
the  firft  brick  of  the  new  building  on  the  7th  of  June 
that  year.  Each  alderman  alfo  laid  his  brick,  and 
left  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  workmen  ;  who  fet  about 
it  with  fuch  aOiduity  and  rcfolution,  that  the  whole 
fabric  was  roofed  by  the  month  of  November  1567, 
and  was  foon  after  completed  under  the  name  of  the 
Bor/e.  This  building  was  totally  dellroyed  by  the 
fire  in  1666  ;  and  in  its  place  the  prcfent  magnificent 
ftructurc  was  creeled  at  the  expenee  of  L.  80,0c 3, 
which  Hands  upon  a  plat  of  ground  203  feet  in  length 
and  171  in  breadth,  containing  an  area  in  the  middle, 
of  fii  fquare  perches,  furrounded  with  a  fubflantial 
and  regular  llonc  building,  wrought  in  rudic.  It  ha* 
two  fronts,  north  and  fouth,  each  of  which  is  a  piax- 
za  ;  and  in  the  centre  are  the  grand  entrances  into  » 
the  area,  under  a  very  lofty  and  noble  arch.  The 
fouth  front  in  Com  hill  is  the  principal ;  on  each  tide 
of  which  are  Corinthian  dcmi-colutnns,  fupporting  a 
compafs  pediment ;  and,  in  the  intcrcolumniation  on 
each  fide,  in  the  front  next  the  tfrect,  is  a  niche,  with 
the  flatues  of  King  Charles  I.  and  II.  iu  Roman  ha- 
bits, and  well  executed.  Over  the  aperture,  on  the 
cornice  between  the  two  pediments,  are  tlic  king'* 
arms  in  relievo :  on  each  lide  of  this  entrance  it  a 
range  of  windows  placed  between  deini-columns,  and 
pitailcrs  of  the  cor.ipoiitc  order,  above  which  runs  a 
balullrade.  This  building  is  56  fret  high:  and  from 
the  centre,  in  tliis  front,  rifes  a  lanthorn  and  turret 
178  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  fane  of  gilt 
brafs  made  in  the  fhapc  of  a  grafshopper,  the  creft 
of  Sir  Thomas  G remain's  arms.  The  north  front  in 
Threc-necdle-ilreet  is  adorned  with  pilaflers  of  the 
compofite  order ;  but  has  neither  columns  nor  llatues 
on  the  outfidc ;  and  has  triangular,  inftcad  of  com- 
pafs, pedimeuts.  The  infide  of  tlic  area  is  alfo  fur> 
rounded  with  piazzas,  forming  ambulatories  for  mer* 
chants,  &c.  to  fhtlter  themfelvcs  from  the  weather, 
when  met  tlicre  upon  bufinefs.  Above  the  archca 
of  this  piazza  is  an  entablature  with  curious  orna- 
ments ;  and  on  the  cornice  a  range  of  pQaftcrs  with 
an  entablature  extending  round,  and  a  compafs  pedi- 
ment in  the  middle  of  the  cornice  of  each  of  the  four 
fides.  Under  the  pediment  on  the  north  fide  are  the 
king's  arms  }  and  the  fouth,  the  city's  arms ;  on  the 
rail,  Sir  Thomas  Grelham's  arms  ;  and  on  the  weft, 
the  mercer's  arms,  with  tbeir  refpc&isc  enrichments. 
In  thefe  intercolumns  are  24  niches,  20  of  which  are 
filled  with  the  llatues  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  tn^- 


the  gentle  Mortimer  firiifticd  his  days  here,  the  Kims:  but  the  original  as  well  as  the  prcfent  name  was  Ty 
Itwiir  ;  not  fiom  rye  at>d  turn,  a«  if  it  were  called  fo  fr-jm  the  manner  of  capital  piwifhmcnts  ;  but  from  tovrttr, 
♦he  Saxon  word  for  a  "  brocrk,"  and  Tyr  the  name  of  that  brook,  which  joined  gave  name  to  a  manor  before 
the  conquelt.  Here  was  alto  a  village  and  church  denominated  St  John  tlit  SwigeE/l,  which  fell  to  decay, 
and  was  fttcccedcd  by  that  of  Mary  bourne,  corrupted  into  Mary-la-honr.e.  In  1626,  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  vra»  compelled  by  her  priclls  to  take  a  walk  by  way  of  penance  to  Tyburn.  What  her  offence  was 
we  are  not  told  j  but  Charles  wns  fo  difgullcd  at  this  infolcucc,  that  be  foon  after  fent  them  and  all  her  n»a» 
jetty's  French  fenanta  out  of  the  I 
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Imd.  Under  thefe  piazza*,  within  the  tret,  are  28  cut  in  relievo,  retting  his  right  hand  on  a  Oitdd  with 
niches,  all  vacant  but  that  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Gref-  the  arm*  of  France  and  England  quartered,  and  hold- 
ham't  ftatue  it  placed  in  the  north-weft  angle,  and  ing  a  rofe  in  his  left  hand.  On  the  north  fide  is, 
that  in  the  foutb-weft,  where  the  ftatue  of  Sir  John  another  cupid  fupporting 
Barnard  was  placed  in  his  lifetime  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  exprefs  their  fenfc  of  his  merit.  The  centre 
of  this  area  alfo  is  ornamented  with  a  ftatue  of  King 
Charles  II.  in  a  Roman  habit,  Handing  upon  a  marble 
pcdeftal  about  eight  feet  high,  and  encompaftcd  with 
iron  rails  ;  which  pedcftal  is  enriched  on  the  fouth 
fide  with  an  imperial  crown,  a  fecptre,  fword,  palm- 
branches,  and  other  decorations,  with*  a  very  flattering  difpofc  of  tliemi'clvcs  into  fcparate  walk*,  according 
iafcription  to  the  king.    Ou  the  well  fide  is  a  c.ipid    to  the  following  plan. 

North. 

Threadnccdle-ft  rect. 

Tnir" 


IS. 

a  fhicld  with  the  arms  of 
Ireland;  and  on  the  call  fide  arc  the  arms  of  Scot- 
land, with  a  cupid  holding  a  thiltle  ;  all  done  in  re- 
lievo :  the  whole  executed  by  that  able  llatuary  Mi- 
Gibbon. 

In  this  area,  merchants,  and  fuch  as  have  bufinels 
with  them,  meet  ever}-  day  at  change  hour* ;  and  for 
the  more  regular  and  readier  difpatch  of  bitlinefs,  they 
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Ia  building  thiscspeufive  ilruclure  there  was  an  rye 
not  only  to  magnificence,  and  to  accommodate  the 
merchant1,  but  alfo  to  reimburfc  the  expence.  For 
tliis  reafon  a  galler)-  was  built  over  the  four  fides  of 
the  royal  exchange.  This  was  divided  into  200  (hops 
which  were  let  out  to  ha Verdalhcrs,  milliners,  &c.  and 
which  for  fevcral  years  were  well  occupied.  But  thefe 
/hops  have  now  for  a  long  time  been  deferted,  and  the 
galleries  are  let  out  to  the  Royal  Exchange  AfTurance- 
ofiicc,  the  Merchant-fcaunens  office,  the  Marine  So- 
ciety, and  to  auctioneers,  &c.  Under  the  whole  area 
there  arc  the  Until  dry  vaults  that  can  be  found  any 
where,  which  are  let  out  to  the  Ealt  India  company  to 
depofit  their  pepper.  In  the  turret  is  a  good  clock 
with  four  dial;,  w  hich  is  well  regulated  ever  day,  (0 
that  it  becomes  a  flaniLnl  of  time  to  all  the  mercan- 
tile part  of  the  town  ;  and  it  goes  with  chimes  at 
three,  fix,  nine,  aid  twelve  o'clock,  playing  upon 
twelve  betls.  The  outfidc  of  this  grand  fabric  fullers 
very  much  in  its  elegance  from  the  (hops  tliat  furround 
it,  and  arc  built  within  its  walls;  and  which  are  occu- 
pied  by  bookfellers,  toymen,  cutlers,  hofiers,  watch- 
makers,  &c. 

UtwnS  Sooth  of  the  Royal-exchange,  and  near  the  weft 
extremity  of  Lombard-ftreet,  is  the  GtnrralPaJI  Office, 
■hich  ia  a  hzndfotnc  and  commodious  building. 


(3 

In  Walbrook  ward  is  the  Afanjton-fxmfr,  for  the  re- The  M»n- 
fidence  of  the  lord-mayor.  This  edifice  was  begun  in  fioo,houlis| 
1739,  and  finiftted  in  1753.  It  is  built  of  Portland 
ftone,  with  a  portico  of  fix  fluted  columns,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  in  tbe  front.  The  bafement  ftory 
is  very  mafly,  and  confifts  of  ruftic  work;  in  the  centre 
of  it  is  the  door,  which  leads  to  the  kitchens,  cellars, 
and  other  offices.  On  each  fide  rifes  a  flight  of  ftcps, 
leading  up  to  the  portico,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  principal  entry.  The  ftone  baluftrade  of  the  (lairs 
is  continued  along  the  front  of  the  portico,  and  the 
columns  fupport  a  large  angular  pediment,  adorned 
with  a  group  of  figures  in  has  relief,  reprefenting 
the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  city  of  London.  It 
is  an  extreme  heavy  building,  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
its  depth  is  the  long  fide,  having  fevcral  magnificent 
apartments,  which  arc  not,  however,  well  lighted,  on 
account  of  the  houfes  that  furround  it. 

Behind  tlie  manfion-houfe  is  St  Stefhen'i  tharch,  ScStepiiefl'4 
in  Walbrook,  juftly  reputed  the  maftcr-picce  of  thcchuK,J* 
celebrated  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and  is  laid  to  ex. 
ceed  every  modern  ftrudure  in  die  world  in  propor- 
tion and  elegance. 

Tbe  manfion-houfe,  and  many  adjacent  buildings, 
ftand  on  the  place  where  the  Stocii  nutrkrt  once 
ftood.  This  took  iu  name  from  z  pair  of  ftocks  ercc- 
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ted  n«nr  tfie  fpot  in  1281  ;  and  was  the  great  market 
of  London  fur  provifions  during  many  cenn»ncs. 

In  tlits  ward  is  fituatcd  one  of  the  moil  remarkable 
piece*  of  antiquity  in  Loudon.  It  is  3  great  A  one, 
now  Handing  in  a  cafe,  on  tin;  north  fide  of  Canon- 
ftrtct,  clufe  under  the  louth  wall  of  St  Swithin's 
thurch.  It  is  called  Lomlm-jlotit ;  and  was  formerly 
pitched  edgeways  on  the  other  fide  of  thellrcet,  oppo- 
site to  where  it  now  (lands,  fixed  deeply  in  the  ground, 
and  ftronglv  fattened  with  iron  bars  ;  but  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  wheel-carriages  it  was  removed  to  iti  pre- 
Lnt  lituatinn.  This  ftone  is  mentioned  fo  early  us 
the  time  of  Athclllan,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons  and 
has  been  carefully  preferred  from  age  to  age.  Of  the 
original  caufe  of  its  erection  no  memorial  remains  j  but 
it  is  conjectured,  that  as  London  was  a  Roman  city, 


this  ftone  might  be  the  centre,  and  might  fervc  at 
an  object  from  which  the  diftancc  was  computed  to 
the  other  confiderable  cities  or  ftations  in  the  pro- 
66  vincc. 

MiTihsnt-  in  Dowgate  ward  is  a  noted  academy,  calcd  Mer~ 
thant-iajlort  Sebaof,  from  its  having  been  founded  by 
*'u  ."  the  merchant-taylois  company,  in  the  year  1  rtft.  It 
was  deftroyed  by  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  was 
rebuilt,  2nd  is  a  very  large  ftriicture,  with  commodi- 
mts  apartments  for  the  inafters  and  ufhers,  and  a  fine 
library.  Sir  Thomas  White,  lord  mayor  of  this  city, 
having  founded  St  John's  college  in  Oxford  in  1557, 
appointed  this  fehool  as  a  femiaary  for  it,  and  cita- 
hlilhed  at  Oxford  46  fcllowfliips  for  fcholats  elected 
from  thi*  fehool. 
f>»  JviV  le  '^le  cnurc"  °^  ^1  Mary  It  Bow,  in  Cordwaincrs- 
jjow>  ftreet  ward,  is  tlie,  moll  eminent  parochial  church  in 
the  city.  It  was  originally  built  in  tlie  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror ;  and  being  the  firft  church  the 
lleeple  of  which  was  cmbellilhed  with  ftone  arches  or 
bows,  took  thence  its  denomination  of  lc  Bow.  It 
was  burnt  down  in  the  fire  of  1 666,  but  foon  after- 
wards rebuilt.  The  ftceple  of  this  church  is  reckoned 
48  the  mod  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
punctual).  In  Cheap  ward  is  GuildlaJ/,  or  the  town-honfe  of 
London.  This  was  originally  built  in  141 1,' but  fo 
damaged  by  the  great  fine  already  mentioned,  as  to 
be  rebuilt  in  i66y.  The  front  has  a  Gothic  appear- 
ance j  and  this  character  is  alfo  due  to  the  two  gigan- 
tic effigies  which  ftand  within  the  hall.  The  hall  is 
153  feet  long,  50  broad,  and  e  ?  high,  adorned  with 
the  royal  arms,  and  thofe  of  the  city  and  iti  compa- 
nies, as  well  as  with  feveral  portraits  of  Englifti  fovc- 
reigns  and  judges.  In  this  building  arc  many  apart- 
ments for  tranl'acting  the  bulincfs  of  the  city,  heiides 
one  for  each  of  the  judicial  courts,  namely,  that  of  the 
King's-Bcnch,  the  Common-Pleas,  and  the  Exche- 
quer. • 

In  the  year  1246  Cheapfide  was  an  open  field, 
named  Crov?n:fieltft  from  an  inn  with  the  iign  of  the 
crown.    At  that  time,  and  even  for  200  years  after- 
wards, none  of  the  ftreets  of  London  were  paved  ex- 
cepting Thames-ftreet,  and  from  Ludgate-hill  toCha- 
■o  ring-Crofs. 
G.4<tuniih»     GMfmithi  Hall  (lands  in  Foftcr-lanc,  which  opens 
3  Lilt         Jnto  the  weft  end  of  Cheapfide. — In  this  lane  alfo  is 
'  t  Ma-tii.'» St  Martin's  le  Grand,  which,  though  furrouuded  by 
*  Gil  d.    «l'e  city,  was  yet  fubject,  near  three  centuries,  to 
Wcftir.i»iU-r-Abbcy.    A  fine  college  was  built  here 
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joo  by  Wythred  king  of  Kent  •  and,  about  the 
year  ioj6,  rebuilt  and  chiefly  endowed  by  Ingelric 
and  Edward,  two  noble  brothers.  In  !Ofi8,  it  was 
confirmed  and  made  independent  of  every  other  cccle- 
fiallical  jtuifdiction,  even  that  of  the  pope  himfclf  not 
excepted  ;  and  its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  fecceed- 
ing  monarch*.  It  was  governed  by  a  dean,  and  a 
number  of  fecular  canons.  In  this  jurifdietion  a  mag- 
nificent church  was  erected,  but  pulled  down  in  1  {4K, 
when  the  college  was  furrendcred ;  after  which  a  ta- 
vern was  crcctcd.on  the  fpot. 

A  little  to  the  wellward  of  Marr-lc-Bow  church  The  Cr 
(in  the  adjoining  ward),  flood  tlic  Croft  and  Conduit  v* 
in  the  middle  of  the  ftreet.  The  former  was  built  by 
Edward  1.  in  1290,  in  memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor, 
whofe  body  was  rtftcd  on  that  fpot  in  its  way  to  be 
buried.  Originally  it  had  the  llatue  of  the  queen  at 
full  length,  refemhting  exactly  that  at  Northampton. 
Having  at  length  fallen  to  decay,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1441  by  John  Hutherby  mayor  of  the  city,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  feveral  citizens,  being  now  ornamented  with 
various  images,  as  thofe  of  the  Rcfurraction,  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  &c.  As  the  magnificent  proceffions  took 
this  road,  it  was  new-gilt  at  every  public  entry.  After 
the  Reformation,  the  image*  gave  fo  much  offence, 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  fubftitute  tliat  of  Diana 
in  place  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This,  however,  was 
refented  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  offered  a  reward 
for  the  difcovery  of  lite  offenders.  As  fhe  imagined 
that  a  crofs,  the  fymbol  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
could  not  juftly  give  offence  to  any  profeffor  of  that 
religion,  /he  ordered  a  crofs  to  be  placed  on  the  fum- 
mit,  and  gilt  ;  but  in  1643,  the  parliament  ordered  the 
demolition  of  all  croflcs  and  other  marks  of  Romifh 
fuperftition. 

Splendid  tournaments  were  held  between  the  Crofs 
and  Sopcrs-Ianc  in  the  year  1331  ;  but  as  Ouecn  pj„". 
lippa  and  a  great  number  of  other  ladies,  drciuTd  in  rich 
attire,  wcrelitting  on  the  upper  fcaffblding  to  behold  the 
fports,  the  feat  gave  way,  and  they  fuddenly  fell  down 
among  the  knights  and  others  who  flood  below ; 
many  of  whom  were  grievoufly  hurt.  The  carpenters 
were  faved  from  putrilhincnt  by  the  intcrceffion  of  the 
queen  ;  but  the  king,  to  prevent  accidents  of  the  like 
nature,  ordered  a  building  of  ftone  to  be  erected  near 
Bow-church,  from  whence  the  queen  and  other  ladies 
might  behold  fuch  fpectacle*  in  fafety.  This  was 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  till  the  year  1410,  when 
Henry  IV.  granted  it  to  certain  mercers,  who  con- 
verted it  into  fhops,  warehoufes,  and  other  places  ne- 
ceffary  for  their  trade. 

A  fmall  diftance  eaflward  from  the  Crofs  flood  the 
Conduit,  which  ferved  to  fill  the  lefler  ones  with  wa- 
ter brought  by  pipes  from  I'addington  This  flood 

on  the  fpot  where  the  old  conduit  was  fituatcd,  which 
was  founded  in  1285,  coullrueled  of  ftone  lined  with 
lead,  and  rebuilt  in  1471;  by  Thomas  I  Ian  one  of  the 
Iheriffs.  On  fomc  grand  occafions,  thefe  conduits 
have  been  made  to  run  with  claret ;  as  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Anna  Uutlen. 

On  the  north  fide  of  Cheapfide  flood  the  Hnfpital \f<,' 
cf  St  Thomat  of sfron,  founded  by  I'"itz.-Thcobald  derail. 
Helles,  and  his  wife  Agnes,  fillcr'tn  the  famous  Tho- 
mas a  Beckct.    The  holpital  was  built  20  years  after 
the  murder  of  Thomas ;  and  fuch  was  his  reputation 
3  for 
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for  fancHty,  tliat  it  was  dedicated  to  him  even  before  he    any  longer  aflbciated  with  their  ancient  brethren,  ha-    Lob  !nn. 
was  canonized,  and  that  in  conjundion  with  the  Vir- 
gin  Mary  herfelf.     Tlie  whole 


anted  by  king 


fcLscfl 
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Henry  VIII.  to  the  company  of  mercers.  It  was 
deftroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  i6ri6 ;  but  rebuilt  by 
the  mercers  company,  who  have  their  hall  here. — Im- 
mediately to  the  caft  is  a  narrow  Arcet  called  the  Old 
Jeviry,  which  took  its  name  from  a  great  fynagogue 
which  Hood  here  till  the  Jews  were  expelled  the  king- 
dom  in  1291.  After  them  an  order  of  friar*  named 
b'ratrtt  dt  J'atcn,  or  dt  prnittHtia,  took  pofleffton  of  the 
fynagogue  ;  and  m  130.',  Robert  Pitzwalter,  the  great 
banner-bearer  of  the  city,  requeued  that  the  friars 
might  affign  it  to  him  ;  the  reafon  of  which  probably 
wa>,  that  it  flood  ne.tr  to  his  houfc,  which  was  litn- 
ated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prefent  Groccrs-halL 


ving  obtained  a  fcparate  charter,  and  built  themfctves 
a  new  hall  in  the  Old  Bailey.  .g 

Farriiigdou-ward  Within,  is  "diflinguifhed  by  the  St  I'juI's 
moil  magnificent  Protcllant  churcli  in  the  world,  the  r 
cathedral  of  St  Paid.  The  beft  authority  we  have  for 
the  origin  of  this  church,  is  from  its  great  reftorcr  Sir 
Chrillopher  Wren.  1  its  opinion  that  there  had  bectv 
a  church  on  this  fpot,  built  by  the  Chritlians  in  Up- 
time of  the  Romans,  was  confirmed  :  when  he  fcarch- 
ed  fur  the  foundations  for  his  own  delign,  he  met 
with  thofc  of  the  original  prijbylerum,  or  femicircu- 
lar  cltancel,  of  the  old  church.  They  conliiled  only 
of  Kcntifh  rubble-llonc,  artfully  worked,  and  confoli- 
dated  with  exceedingly  hard  mortar,  in  the  Roman 
manner,  much  excelling  the  fuperllnicture.    He  ex- 


Tlie  chapel  was  bought  by  the  grocers  from  Fit z-    plodes  the  notion  of  thrrc  having  been  here  a  temple 


waiter  in  141 1  for  320  maika. 

In  Baflifhaw  or  Baring-hall  ward,  is  Blatfcwfl  or 
Baiewll  ball,  whit-h  adjoins  to  Guildhall,  and  is  the 
greatcft  mart  of  woollen  cloth  in  the  world.  It  was 
purchafedof  King  Richard  1 1,  by  the  city ;  and  ha*  ever 
lincc  been  ufed  as  a  weekly  market  for  broad  and  nar- 
row woollen  cloths,  brought  out  of  the  country.  For- 


of  Diana,  and  the  difcovcry  of  the  horns  of  animali 
ufed  in  the  focrilices  to  that  goddef.,  on  which  the 
opinion  had  been  founded,  no  fuch  having  been  dif- 
covcrcd  in  all  liis  fearches. 

The  firft  church  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  deftroyed 
in  the  Diocletian  perfecuttoii,  and  to  have  been  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Coaftantinr.    This  was  again 


mcrly  proclamations  were  uTucd  to  compel  people  to  demolilhed  by  the  pagan  Saxons ;  and  rdlorcd,  in 
bring  their  goods  into  the  hall,  to  prevent  deceit  in  603,  by  Sebcrt,  a  petty  prince,  ruling  in  thefe  parU, 
the  manufadurcs,  which  might  be  productive  of  dif-    under  Ethclbert    king  of  Kent,  the  firft 


Chriftiau 

monarch  of  the  Saxon  race  ;  who,  at  the  inflatice  of 
St  AuguiUnc,  appointed  Mclitus  the  firft  bilhop  of 
London.  Erkenwald,  the  fon  of  king  Offa,  fourth 
in  fucceflion  from  Melitus,  ornamented  his  cathedral 
very  highly,  and  improved  the  revenues  with  his  own 
patrimony.  He  was  moll  defervedly  canon  i».cd  :  for 
the  very  litter,  in  which  he  was  carried  in  his  lafl  ill- 
nefs,  continued  many  centuries  to  cure  fevers  by  the 
touch  ;  and  the  very  chips  carried  to  the  lick,  rcuo- 
red  them  to  health  ! 

When  the  city  of  London  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  in 
1086,  this  church  was  huilt ;  the  bilhop  Mauritius- 
began  to  rebuild  it,  and  laid  the  foundations,  which 
remained  till  its  fecond  deftrudion,  from  the  fame 
caufc,  in  the  laft  century.  Notwithilanding  Mami- 
fcllows  of  the  college  j  and  out  of  the  incumbents  are    tius  lived  twenty  years  after  he  had  begun  this  pious- 


rredit  in  foreign  markets,  and  likewife  be  the  mean 
of  defrauding  the  poor  children  of  Chrifl's  hofpital  of 
part  of  the  revenue  which  arofe  from  the  hallage  of 
this  great  magazine.  It  fuffered  the  general  devafta- 
tion  iu  1666;  but  was  rebuilt  in  1671,  and  is  now 
a  fpacious  edifice,  with  a  lloue  front  adorned  with  co- 
lumns. 

Cripplegate-ward  is  remarkable  for  a  college,  called 
8ton~cllkgrt  founded  in  1627,  on  the  fite  of  Elfing- 
hofpital  (d)  or  priory,  by  Dr  Thomas  White  vicar  of 
St  Dunftan'a  in  the  Weft,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  London  clergy  ;  and  with  alma-houfcs,  under  their 
care,  for  20  poor  perfons,  to  men  and  10  women.  In 
the  year  1 63 1 ,  a  charter  was  procured  for  incorporating 
the  clergy  of  London,  by  which  they  wvrc  conftitutcd 


nnually  eleded,  on  Tucfday  three  weeks  after  Eaftcr, 
a  prrfident,  two  deans,  and  four  afliftants,  who  are 
lo  meet  quarterly,  to  hear  a  Latin  fermon,  and  after- 
wards be  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  college-lull  at 
the  expence  of  the  foundation.  John  Simpfon  red  or 
of  St  Olaves,  who  fupcrintended  the  building,  added, 


work,  and  bifhop  Bcauvages  enjoyed  the  fee  twenty 
more,  yet  fuch  was  the  grandeur  of  the  defign,  that 
it  remained  nnlinifhed.  The  firfl  had  the  ruins  or" 
the  Palatine  Tower  bellowed  on  him,  as  materials  for 
the  building  ;  and  Henry  I.  bellowed  on  Bcauvapei 
part  of  the  ilitch  belonging  to  the  Tower,  which. 


at  his  own  expence,  for  the  ufc  of  the  ftudious  part  of  with  purchafes  made  by  himfelf,  enabled  him  to  in- 
the  London  clergy,  a  library  120  feet  loug,  and  amply    clofc  the  whole  with  a  wall.     The  fame  monarch 


fdled  with  books. 

In  this  ward  is  a  hall  which  bcloaged  to  the  com- 
pany of  barber-furgeons,  the  profeflions  of  bather  and 
furgeon  being  formerly  exercifed  by  the  fame  perion. 
It  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  and  the 
upper  end  is  formed  out  of  one  of  the  towers  or  bar- 
bicans of  London  wall.  The  anatomical  theatre  is 
elliptical,  and  very  finely  contrived.  This  hall  is  now 
called  JJarter*  Hall;  the  futgeous,  who  difdaincd  lo  be 


granted,  befides,  that  every  fliip  which  brought  ftom- 
lor  the  church,  mould  be  exempted  from  toll  ;  li- 
gave  him  alio  all  the  great  fifli  taken  in  his  precinct  , 
except  the  tongues  ;  and,  lallly,  lie  fecurcd  to  h;m 
and  his  fucccfror  the  delicious  tythes  of  all  hi*  vcnil'uti 
in  the  county  of  L (Tex. 

The  Iky Ic  of  the  ancient  cathedral  was  a  mod  beau- 
tiful Gothic;  over  the  call  end  was  an  elr.jant  cii- 
cular  window;  alterations  w.cic  made  in  the  ends  of 

tlir- 


(0)  Tin's  was  founded  by  William. Elfing  mercer  in  1329  (on  the  fite  of  a  decayed  nunnery),  for  the  fuiv* 
twrt  of  loobiind  men.  He  afterwards  changed  it  into  a  priory,  and  became  kudctf  the  full  prior,  v  hv  *j'.s. 
four  eanoos-regukr  were  to  fupcrmtend.  the  mifemble  object*  '  * 
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r.nr<2f.ii.  t]ic  two  iraufepis,  fo  that  their  fu.m  is  not  delivered   gave  the  dean  and  canons  pertniffiou  to  inclofc  the 
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down  to  ua  in  the  ancient  plans;  and  from  the  central 
tower  rule  a  lofty  ami  molt  graceful  fpirt.  The  dimen- 
fions,  a  J  taken  in  i.;eo,  were  thefe:  The  length  fix 
humhed  and  ninety  feet  {  the  breadth  it  hundred  and 
twenty  ;  the  height  of  the  roof  of  the  weft  part,  from 
the  floor,  cue  hundred  and  two;  of  the  tatl  part,  a 
hundred  and  eighty -eight ;  of  llie  tower,  two  hund- 
red and  fixly  ;  of  the  fpire,  which  was  made  of  wood 
covered  w  ith  lead,  two  hundred  and  fercnty -four.  The 
whole  fpacc  the  church  occupied  was  three  acret  and 
a  half,  one  rood  and  a  half,  and  fix  perches. 

We  maybe  aftonifhed  at  this  amazing  building*  and 
naturally  inquire  what  fund  could  fuppry  money  to 
fuppoit  fo  vaft  an  expence.  But  monarchs  rcfigned 
their  revenues  refulting  from  the  cuftoms  due  for  the 
materials,  which  were  brought  to  the  adjacent  wharfs  ; 
they  furnifhed  wood  from  the  royal  fbrcfU  :  prelates 
gave  up  much  of  their  revenues  ;  and,  what  was  more 
than  all,  by  the  pious  bait  of  indulgences,  and  remif- 
fions  of  penance,  brought  in  from  the  good  people  of 
this  realm  mo  ft  amazing  fum».  Pope  Innocent  III. 
in  i  -  5  - ,  gave  a  rcleafc  of  fixty  days  penance;  the 
archbiftiop  of  Cologne  gave,  a  few  years  before,  a  re- 
laxation of  fifty  days ;  and  1) oni face,  arch biihop  of  Can- 
terbury, forty  days. 

'11k  high  altar  dazzled  with  gems  and  gold,  the 
gifts  of  its  numerous  votaries.  John  king  of  France, 
when  prifoner  in  England,  firfl.  paying  his  refpects 
to  St  Erkenwald's  fhriiic,  offered  four  bafons  of 
gold ;  and  the  gift*  at  the  ebfequies  of  princes,  fo- 
teign  and  Britilh,  were  of  immenfe  value.  On  the 
day  of  the  converfion  of  the  tutelar  faint,  the  chari- 
ties were  prodigious,  firft  to  the  fouls,  when  an  in- 
dulgence of  forty  days  pardon  was  given,  vere  /«•«;- 


j,  i»i™u  tt  cor/cJ/u  ;  and,  by  order  of 
ty  III.  fifteen  hundred  tapers  were  plated  iu  ibe 
church,  and  fifteen  thousand  poor  people  fed  in  the 
church-yard. 

The  hobnefs  of  this  place  did  not  prevent  thieves 
Mid  profligates  of  all  denominations  from  linking  within 
the  precincts,  and  committing,  under  the  favour  of  the 
night,  murders  and  every  fort  of  crime.   Edward  I. 
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whole  within  a  wall  t  and  to  hare  gates  to  be  fhut 
twry  night,  to  exclude  all  diforderly  people.  Within 
thefe  walls,  on  the  north-weft  fide,  was  the  bifhop's 
palace.  FroifTart  tells  us,  that  after  the  great  tour- 
nament in  Smitlificld,  king  Edward  III.  and  bis 
queen  lodged  here,  on  occalton  of  their  nuptials  (r..) 
—In  ij6i,  the  noble  fpire  was  totally  burnt  by  light- 
ning, and  never  reftored. 

In  confequence  of  the  refolutions  taken  in  1620,  by 
James  I.  to  repair  the  cathedra),  the  celebrated  Inig« 
Jones  was  appointed  to  the  work.  But  it  was  not  at- 
tempted till  the  year  163  3,  when  Land  laid  the  firft 
ftoqe,  and  Inigo  the  fourth.  That  great  architect 
begun  with  a  moft  notorious  impropriety,  giving  to 
tbe  weft  end  a  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  beau- 
tiful indeed,  to  this  ancient  gothtc  pile  ;  and  to  the 
ends  of  the  two  tranfept »  gothic  fronts  in  a  moft  hor- 
rible ftyle.  The  great  fire  made  way  for  the  reftoring 
of  this  magnificent  pile  in  its  prefect  noble  form  by 
Sir  Criftopher  Wren,  an  architect  worthy  of  fo  great 
a  defign. 

It  is  built  of  6ne  Portland  done,  in  form  of  a  croft. 
On  the  out  fide  arc  two  ranges  of  pilaflcrs,  confiding 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  each  ;  the  lower  range  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  upper  of  the  compoiite. 
The  Ipaces  between  the  arches  of  the  windows  and 
the  architrave  of  the  lower  order,  are  filled  with  a 
great  variety  of  curious  enrichments,  as  arc  alfo  thofc 
above.  On  the  north  fide  is  a  portico,  the  afcent  ts> 
which  is  by  twelve  ftcps  of  black  marble,  and  it*  dome 
supported  by  fix  very  large  columns.  Over  the  dome 
is  a  pediment,  the  face  of  which  is  engraved  with  the 
r  iyal  arms,  regalia,  and  other  ornaments.  On  the 
fjbutli  is  a  portico,  the  afcent  to  which  is  by  twenty, 
five  ftcps  and  its  dome  fcipported  by  fix  columns,  cor- 
responding with  thofc  on  the  north  fide.  The  weft 
front  is  graced  with  a  moft  magnificent  portico,  ("up- 
ported  by  twelve  lofty  Corinthian  columns :  over  thefe 
are  eight  columns  of  the  compofite  order,  which  {im- 
port a  noble  pediment,  crowned  with  its  acroteria,  and 
in  this  pedinteat  is  the  hiltory  of  St  Paul  s  converfion, 
boldly  carved  in  bas  relief.    The  afcent  to  this  poetics* 


(k)  Before  this  cathedral  was  the  famous  PauTi  Crofi,  a  pulpit  formed  of  wood,  mounted  upon  Irps  of 
flone,  and  covered  with  had,  in  which  the  moft  eminent  divines  were  appointed  to  preach  every  Sunday  is» 
the  forenoon.    To  this  place,  the  court,  the  mayor,  and  aldermen,  and  principal  citizens,  ufed  to  retort. 


The  grcatcft  part  of  the  congregation  fat  in  the  open  air ;  the  king  and  his  train  had  covered  galleries ; 
the  better  fort  of  people  were  alfo  protected  from  the  injury  of  the  weather  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  flood 
rx poled  in  the  open  air :  for  which  rcafon  the  preacher  went  in  very  bad  weather  to  a  place  called  the 
Shrouds ;  a  covered  ipace  on  the  fide  of  the  church,  to  protect  the  congregation  in  inclement  fcafons.  Con- 
iiderablc  contributions  were  raifed  among  the  nobibtv  and  citizens,  to  fupport  fuch  preachers  as  were  jas  waa 
often  the  cafe)  called  to  town  from  cither  of  the  univerfitics.  In  particular,  the  lard  mayor  and  aldermen  or- 
dered that  every  preacher,  who  came  from  a  diftance,  fhould  be  fieely  accommodated,  during  five  days,  with 
fwect  and  convenient  lodgings,  fire,  candle,  and  all  ncccfTarius.  And  notice  was  given  by  tbe  bifhup  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  preacher  appointed  by  bim,  of  the  place  he  was  to  repair  to. 

We  heir  of  this  being  in  ufe  as  early  as  the  year  ncy.  It  was  utcd,  as  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  not  only  for 
the  inftruction  of  mankind  by  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher,  but  for  every  purpofe  political  or  ccclcfiaftical ;  for 
giving  force  to  oaths,  for  protnulgiog  of  laws,  or  rather  the  royal  pteafure,  for  the  emiflion  of  papal  bulls, 
for  anathematizing  finners,  for  benedictions,  for  expoling  of  penitents  under  cenfure  of  the  church,  for  recanta- 
tions, fof  the  private  ends  of  the  ambitious,  and  for  the  defaming  of  thofc  who  had  incurred  the  difplcaiurc  of 
crowned  heads. 

It  was  dcmolifhed  in  1643  by  order  of  parliament,  executed  by  the  willing  hands  of  ICaac  Pennington,  ths> 
fanatical  lord  mayor  of  that  year,  who  died  in  the  Tower  a  convicted  regicide. 
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it  St  1  flight  of  ftep*  of  black  marble,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  portico  5  and  over  each  corner  of 
the  weft  front  it  a  beautiful  turret.  A  vaft  dome,  or 
cupola,  rife*  in  the  centre  of  the  buildiug.  Twenty 
fret  above  the  roof  of  the  church  i*  a  circular  range 
of  thirty-two  columns  with  niche*,  placed  exactly 
again  ft  other*  withia.  Thcfe  are  terminated  by  their 
entablature,  which  fupporU  a  haodfome  gallery ,  adorn- 
ed with  a  ftone  balluftrade.  Above  the  column*  laft 
mentioned  ii  a  range  of  pilaftcrt,  with  windows  be- 
tween them :  and  from  the  entablature  of  thcfe,  the 
diameter  of  the  dome  gradually  decreafes.  On  the 
fummtt  of  the  dome  is  an  elegant  balcony,  from  the 
centre  of  which  runs  a  beautiful  lanthora,  adorned 
with  Corinthian  columns.  The  whole  ia  crowned 
with  a  copper  ball,  fupporting  a  crofs,  both  finely  grit. 
Within,  the  cupola  (lands  on  eight  ftupendous  pillars, 
curioufly  adorned :  the  roof  of  the  choir  is  fupported 
by  fix  pillars,  and  that  of  the  church  by  two  ranges, 
confiding  of  tVenty  more.  The  roof  of  the  church 
and  choir  is  adorned  with  arches  and  fpacious  periphe- 
rics of  enrichments,  admirably  carved  in  ftone.  Quite 
round  the  infide  of  the  cupola,  there  is  a  whifpering 
iron  balcony,  or  gaHcry,  the  top  of  which  ia  richly 
painted  by  Sir  James  TbornhiU. 

The  firft  ftone  of  this  fupcrb  edifice  was  laid  on 
June  21,  16754  and  the  budding  was  completed  in 
1710  ;  but  the  whole  decoration  1  were  not  finilhcd  till 
I723.  It  was  a  rboft  fiugular  circumltance,  that,  not- 
witliftanding  it  was  35  years  in  building,  it  was  begun 
and  finilhcd  by  one  architect,  and  under  one  prelate 
Henry  Compton  bilhop  of  I  ".Jon.  The  church  of 
St  Peter's  was  I  5  years  in  building,  iu  the  reigns  of 
19  popca,  and  went  through  the  hands  of  twelve  archi- 
tects. It  is  not,  as  often  miltaken,  built  after  the  mo- 
del of  that  famous  temple  :  it  is  the  entire  conception 
of  our  great  countryman  ,  and  has  been  preferred  in 
fome  refpefts,  by  u  judicious  writer,  to  even  the  Ro- 
amn  BafiJira.  Ita  dimenfions  are  lefa.  The  compa- 
rative view  is  given  in  the  Parentalia,  and  copied  in 
London  and  it-.  Environs.  The  height  of  St  Peter's, 
to  the  top  of  the  croft,  is  437  feel  and  an  half ;  that 
of  St  Paul's  340  feet  ;  fo  that,  from  its  lituation,  it  is 
loftv  enough  to  be  fcen  from  the  fca.  The  length 
of  the  firft  is  710  feet ;  X>{  the  latter,  coo.  The  great - 
eil  breadth  of  St  Peter's  is  364  ;  of  St  Paul's,  180. 

In  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles!,  the  body 
«f  this  cathedral  was  the  common  refort  of  the  poli- 
ticians, the  news-mongers,  and  idle  in  general.  It 
was  called  Paul's  v/tili;  and  is  mentioned  in  the  old 
plays  and  other  book*  of  the  times. 

Notwithftanding  the  magnificence  of  this  noble  pile, 
however,  it  is  remarked  to  have  many  defects.  Its 
filiation  is  fuch,  that  it  cannot  be  viewed  at  adillance. 
Thc.divifion  of  the  portictjs,  and  the  whole  Hruchire 
into  two  fturicn  on  the  outfidc,  ccrtaiuly  indicate  a  like 
di.ifion  within,  which  it  acknowledged  to  be  a  fault. 
The  dome,  it  las  alfo  been  obftrved,  bears  too  great  a 
pvjpottion  to  the  reft  of  the  pile,  and  ought  to  have 
been  raifed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  building  ;  be- 
fitlci  that,  there  ought  to  have  been  two  ilecplcs  at  the 
e*il  end,  to  correfpond  with  thofc  at  the  weft.  On 
entering  this  church,  we  inftantly  perceive  an  obvious 
deficiency,  not  only  of  elevation  but  length,  to  afiiil 
Vol.  X.  Parti. 
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the  perfpedlve  5  and  the  columns  arc  heavy  and  clumfy,  J 
rather  incumbering  the  profpect  than  enriching  it.  » 

St  Paul's  occupies  an  area  of  fix  acres,  and  ia 
railed  all  round  with  iron  baluftradea,  e«ch  about 
five  feet  and  an  half  high,  fixed  on  a  dwarf  wall  of 
hewn  ftone.  In  the  weft  end  of  this  area  is.  a  marble 
ftatuc  of  Queen  Anne,  holding  a  fceptrc  in  one  hand, 
and  a  globe  in  the  other,  furrounded  with  foar  emble- 
matical figures  reprefenting  Great  Britain,  France, 
Ireland,  and  America. 

Betides  very  large  contributions  for  carrying  on  this 
edifice,  the  parliament  granted  a  duty  on  fea-coal, 
which,  at  a  medium,  produced  5000  1.  a -year ;  and 
the  whole  expencc  of  the  building  is  laid  to  have- 
amounted  to  736,752b  2*.  3d. 

On  the  eaft  lide  of  the  cathedral  is  St  PauTt  School, 
founded  in  1519  by  Dr  John  Collet  dean  of  thi* 
church,  who  endowed  it  for  a  principal-mafter,  an  un- 
dcr-maller,  a  chaplain,  and  1  53  feholars. 

Iu  W'arw  ick-lanc,  in  the  fame  ward,  Hands  the  Col-  c0j|Z?e 
lt£t  of  Phyfviam,  erected  in  1682  by  Sir  Chriftophcr  phyficiant. 
Wren.    It  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  a  fpacious  ftone 
frontifpiccc.    Near  the  fouth  extremity  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  on  the  eaft  fide,  is  the  hall  of  the  Company  of 
Surgeons,  with  a  theatre  for  difleclion. 

Adjoining  to  Chrift-chiirch  in  Ncwgatc-ftreet  is.  *o 
Cbryt'j.H'.jpial,  which,  before  the  diftolution  of  m°-^"(^  \ 
naileries  by  Henry  VIII.  waiy  a  houfc  of  grey  friars,  °p" 
The  hofpiul  was  founded  by  King  Edward  VI.  for 
fupporting  and  educating  the  fatherlcfs  children  of 
poor  freemen  of  thi*  city  ;  of  whom  1000  of  both 
fexes  arc  generally  maintained  in  the  houfe  or  out  at 
nurfc,  and  arc  likewiie  cloathed  and  educated.  In 
167/,  a  mathematical  fchool  was  founded  here  by 
Charles  11.  endowed  with  L.  320  a-year  ;  and  a  wri- 
ting-fchool  was  added  in  1694  by  Sir  John  Moor,  an 
alderman  of  the  city.  After  the  boys  have  been  feven 
or  eight  years  on  tlsc  foundation,  fome  arc  fent  to  the 
univcrfity  and  other*  to  fca  j  while  the  reft,  at  a  pro- 
per age,  are  put  apprentices  to  trade*  at  the  charge  of 
the  hofpital.  At  firft  their  habit  was  a  ruflet  cotton* 
but  was  foon  after  changed  for  blue,  w  hich  has  ever 
iincc  continued  to  be  their  colour;  and  on  this  account 
the  foundation  is  frequently  called  the  blue-coot  hoffntaf. 
The  affairs  of  this  charity  arc  matwged  by  a  prclidcnt 
and  about  300  governors,  bclidcs  the  lord-mayor  and 
aldermen.  *  The  fabric,  which  is  partly  Gothic  and 
pauly  modern,  was  much  damaged  by  the  fire  of  1  f»ti.*S, 
but  was  foon  repaired,  and  haa  been  lincc  incrvafed 
with  levcral  additions.  The  principal  buildings,  which 
form  the  four  fides  of  an  area,  have  a  pj;i7za  round 
them  with  Gothic  arches,  and  the  walls  arc  fupported 
by  abutment*.  The  front  is  more-  modern,  and  ha* 
Doric  pilafters  fupported  on  pcdeftal*. 

In  Caftlc-Bavcard  ward  is  a  large  ftruciitrc  called  lf, 
Dotiors-Cotamom.  It  coniills  uf  fcveral  handfome  paved,  * 
court-.,  in  which  the  judge*  of  the  court  of  admiralty, 
thofc  of  the  court  of  delegates,  of  the  court  of  arches, 
and  the  prerogative  court,  with  the  doelors  that  plead 
caufcH,  and  the  pructor*  of  the  place,  alt  live  in  a  col- 
legiate way;  and  from  comnioniug  together,  as  in 
other  colleges,  the  name  of  Doctor* -Commons  is  de- 
rived. Here  courts  arc  kept  for  the  trial  of  civil  and 
ccckfiallicalcaufts  under  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury 
Kit  and 
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CoJcge  of 
Heralds. 


.  *3 
Br  c  well. 


and  the  bitliop  of  London.  The  college  has  an  excel- 
lent library,  every  btlhop  at  his  confecratMn  giving 
L.  io  or  L.  CO  towards  purchafiug  books  for  it. 

Near  Doctors-Commons,  on  St  Bennet't  Hill,  is  the 
College  of  Heraldi,  who  were  incorporated  by  Ring 
Richard  III.  Betides  the  chief  othcer,  who  is  the 
eaii-marlhal  of  England,  here  are  three  kings  at  arim, 
viz.  Garter,  Clarcncicux,  and  Norroy,  with  fix  heraldi, 
four  purfuivants,  and  eight  proctor*.  Gaiter  attends 
•the  inftalments  of  knights  of  that  ordrr,  carries  the 
garter  to  foreign  princes,  regulates  the  ceremonies  at 
coronations,  and  the  funeral  of  the  royal  family  a  id 
nobility :  Ciareacieux  directs  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies of  thofc  under  the  degree  of  peer*  fouth  of  Trent ; 
and  Norroy  perform!  the  like  office  for  thofc  north  of 
Trent.  This  building  was  originally  the  houfe  of  the 
earl  01  Derby.  It  is  a  fpaciou*  quadrangle,  built  of 
brick,  and  has  convenient  apartment*.  Here  are  kept 
records  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  all  the  families  and 
names  in  England,  with  an  account  when  they  were 
granted,  and  oa  what  occalton. 

In  Farringdon-ward  Without  is  a  large  building 
calkd  Bridewell,  from  a  fpriog  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  St  Bridget's  or  St  Bride's-  Well.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  royal  palace,  and  occupied  all  the  ground 
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In  this  ward  is  an  area  containing 


IVefi  SmitbjLU. 
three  acres  of  ground,  called  in  old  records  SmtthjitU- 
Poad  or  Horfc-Pvol,  it  having  been  formerly  a  watering  g, 
place  for  horfes.  It  was  in  ancient  times  the  common  innthbdd. 
place  of  execution  ;  and  at  the  fouth.well  corner  there 
was  a  gallows  called  the  Elni,  from  a  number  of  elm- 
trees  that  grew  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  waa  like- 
wife  the  fcenc  pf  public  jults  and  tournaments,  and  has 
been  a  market-place  for  cattle  above  503  yean. 

On  the  fouth-fide  of  this  area,  and  contiguous  to  t< 
Chriit's  hofpital,  is  St  Bartholomew'.  Hofptal.  It  was  *  Bmhs- 
originally  founded  fooa  after  the  accclfioaof  Henry  I. ' 
by  Rahcre  the  king  s  jefter,  as  an  infirmary  for  the 
priory  of  St  BarthuTom.-w  the  Great,  which  then  flood 
near  the  foot.  But  upon  the  diflolutioi  of  religious 
honfes,  Hjnry  VIII.  refounded  it,  and  endowed  it 
with  coo  tncrks  a  year,  on  condition  that  the  citizen* 
(houtd  pay  the  fame  fum  annually  for  the  relief  of  1 03 
lame  and  infirm  patients.  Ttu  endowments  of  this 
charity  have  fince  been  fo  much  enlarged,  that  it  now 
rcccwes  the  diltreffed  of  all  denominations.  Jn  17^2, 
a  beautiful  frontifpiece  was  erected  towards  Smithtield, 
adorned  with  pilasters,  entablature,  and  a  pediment  of 
the  Ionic  order,  with  a  ftatue  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
Handing  in  a  niche  in  full  proportion,  and  thole  of  two. 


from  Fleet-ditch  on  the  eatt  to  Water-lane  on  the  we*,    cripples  on  the  top  of  the  pediment  over  it.  In  1 729, 
That  part  of  it  now  caHed  Sa!ijh*rj<ourt  waa  given  to    »  P^a  was  formed  lor  rebuilding  the  rcit  of  this  hof- 
pital, in  confequence  of  which  a  migniricent  edifice 
has  been  erected. 

Among  many  other  privileges  granted  by  Henry  I. 
to  the  prior  and  canons  of  the  mjoaltcry  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great,  and  to  the  poor  of  the  infirmary, 
was  that  of  keeping  a  fair  in  Smithrield  on  the  eve, 
day,  and  morrow,  of  St  Bartholomew.  This  fair, 
called  BttrtboloMtui-fair,  has  been  held  annually  ever 


the  bifhops  of  Salilbury  for  their  town-reaMcnje  ;  and 
the  eaft  part,  which  was  rebuilt  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
is  the  pre  (en  t  Bridewell.  It  was  granted  to  the  city 
by  Edward  VI.  as  an  hofpital}  and  he  endowed  it  for 
the  lodging  of  poor  travellers,  and  for  the  correction 
of  vagabonds,  (trumpets,  and  idle  pcrfons,  as  well  aa 
for  finding  them  work.  Ia  one  part  of  the  building 
20  artificers  have  houfes;  and  about  iyo  boys,  di- 


ftinguifhed  by  white  hats  and  blue  doublets,  arc  put    »«ce;  and  by  the  indulgence  of  the  magiftrates  of 


London,  to  whom  the  privilege  of  keeping  it  devolved 
upon  the  diQblution  of  the  priory,  it  ufed  to  continue 
a  fortnight.  A  great  number  of  booths  win  erected 
in  it  by  the  actors  of  the  theatres,  for  the  exhibition 
of  dramatic  performances  of  various  kinds;  and  it  be- 
came at  length  a  fcenc  of  fo  much  licentioufnefs  and 


apprentices  to  glovers,  flax  dreuers,  weavers,  ice.  and 
when  they  have  ferved  their  time  are  intitled  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  with  I*.  10  towards  carrying  on 
their  refpective  trades.  Tbe  other  part  of  Bridewell 
is  a  receptacle  for  diforderly  pcrfons,  who  are  kept  at 
beating  hemp  and  other  hard  labour. 

Near  Bridewell  is  St  Bride'i  Ckureb,  a  ftately  fabric  riot,  that  Sir  John  Barnard  when  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
XII  feet  long,  itf  broad,  and  4.1  high,  with  a  beautiful  4°n  r*^ace^  the  thne  of  the  fair  to  its  original  dura- 
fpire  234  feet  m  altitude,  and  has  a  ring  of  1 2  bells  rion  of  three  days.  This  laudable  example  has  been 
io  its  tower.  followed  ever  fiace }  and  the  magiftrates  have  likewife 

%4         Oppofitc  to  Fleet-ditch,  over  this  part  of  the  river,    prohibited  all  public  exhibitions  which  had  been  for- 
Bhcktriars  ftands  Blatkfrioti  Bridge;  a  moft  elegant  ftructurc    meriy  accompanied  with  fo  much  diforder. 
■ridge,     s^jjj  afUr  tnp  ckfign  ^  Mr  R0bert  Mylne.    The  li-       1°  a  llr«t     this  ward,  called  the  Old  Bailey,  is  a  *7 
tuation  of  the  ground  on  the  two  mores  obh'ged  the    hall  named  Juflue-hall,  or  the  StJSon't-houfe,  where  a0UD* 


architect  to  employ  elliptical  arches;  which,  however,    court  is  held  eight  times  a  year  "by  the  king's  c< 
have  a  very  fine  effca.  The  number  of  arches  is  nine ;  of        »nd  terminer  for  the  trial  of  criminals 

1  within  the  city  of  London  and 


ley. 


of  which  the  centre  one  is  100  feet  wide.  The  whole 
length  t*  995  feet :  the  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  is 
38  feet,  and  that  of  the  two  foot- ways  7  each.  Over 
each  pier  is  a  recefs ;  an  apology  for  the  beautiful 
Ionic  pillars  which  fupport  them,  and  which  have  a 
molt  beautiful  effect  from  the  river.  This  bridge  was 
begun  in  1760;  and  finifhed  in  1768,  at  the  expence 
of  L.  152,840,  to  be  difcharged  by  a  toll  upon  the  paf- 
fcngcrs.  It  b  fituated  alrooft  at  an  equal  diibtnee  be- 
tweea  thofe  of  Weftmintter  and  London,  commands  a 
view  of  the  Thames  from  the  latter  to  Whitehall,  and 
dtfeovoa  the  aajefty  gf  St  Paul's  ia  •  wry  #ftrjjung 


foe  offciuen  coi 

county  of  Middlcfex.  The  judges  of  this  court  arc 
the  lord -mayor,  thofe  of  the  aldermen  that  have  ferved 
that  office,  an'd  the  recorder,  who  arc  attended  by  the 
fheritl's  and  by  one  or  more  of  the  national  judges. 

In  this  ltrcct  is  alfo  the  great  criminal  prifon,  lately 
built  in  a  much  more  convenient  fitiution^  and  on  a 
more  enlarged  plan  than  tbe  former  prifon,  called 
Newgate;  by  which  name  it  is  ftill  diftinguifhed. 
Here  the  unfortunate  debtor  will  no  longer  be  an- 
noyed by  the  dreadful  rattle  of  chains,  or  by  the  more 
horrid  founds  ifluing  from  the  lips  of  thofe  wretched 
beings  vbo  fo  d<BMkQC  tO  all  1»WI  divine,  gad  human  t 
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and  herr  alio  the  offender,  whole  crime  it  not  capita], 
may  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  free  open  air. 

In  this  ward  is  Iikewife  a  prifon  called  the  FUtt- 
prifon,  from  a  fmall  river  named  the  Fleet  which  for- 
merly run  by  it :  this  building  i«  Urge,  and  reckoned 
the  bell  ia  the  city  for  good  rooms  and  other  conve- 
nience*. It  has  the  benefit  of  a  large  yard,  which  is 
enclosed  with  a  very  high  wall.  This  prifon  is  as  an- 
cient as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  and  belongs  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  &c. 

In  Chancery -lane,  in  this  ward,  is  an  office  confid- 
ing of  a  houfe  and  chapel,  called  the  office  and  chapel 
Dttbc  Rot'bt  from  being  the  great  rcpofitory  of  the 
modern  public  rolls  and  records  of  the  kingdom.  This 
building  was  originally  the  houfe  of  an  eminent  Jew; 
but  being  forfeited  to  tbe  crown,  King  Henry  III.  in 
the  year  uaj  converted  h  into  an  hofpital  for  the 
reception  and  accommodation  of  Jcwifh  and  other  pro- 
fclytes.  In  1377,  Edward  III.  granted  this  bofpital 
and  its  chapel  to  William  Burftafi  mailer  of  the  roll*, 
to  whofe  fucceflbrs  in  that  office  it  has  ever  fince  be- 
longed. Round  thia  office  there  is  a  fmall  diflrid 
conJifling  of  about  too  houfes,  called  the  L&erty  of 
thf  Rulli,  over  which  the  msgiftrates  of  London  have 
no  authority,  it  being  under  the  government  of  the 
matter  of  the  rolls. 

In  this  ward  are  feveral  //su  of  court  and  chancery, 
particularly  the  Inner  and  Middle-Temple,  Searjeant's- 
Inn,  Clifford 's-Inn,  Barnard'a-Inn,  Staples-Inn,  and 
Furnival's-Inn. 

The  Ttufb  received  its  name  from  being  originally 
the  Tem-  founded  by  the  Knight  's-Templara,  who  fettled  here 
fit.         in  1185.    It  was  at  firfl.  called  the  Nrtv  TemfJt,  to 
diftingurfh  it  from  the  former  boufe  of  the  Knight's- 
Templars,  which  flood  in  Holborn  near  Chancery- 


1  LOW 

account  of  thit  ancient  grudge,  he  was  commanded 
not  to  quit  town  till  farther  orders.  In  confequence, 
he  lodged  five  or  fix  years  in  this  gateway,  which  he 
rebuilt ;  and  to  pacify  his  eminence,  adorned  the  front 
with  the  cardinal's  cap,  badges,  cognifance,.and  other 
devices  of  this  butcher's  fon  1  fo  low  were  the  grea^ 
men  obliged  to  ftoop  to  that  meteor  of  the  times  \ 
Each  temple  has  a 'good  library,  adorned  with  paint- 
ings and  weO  furnifhed  with  books.  An  affembly, 
called  a  parBomenl,  io  which  the  affairs  of  the  fociety 
of  the  Inner-Temple  are  managed,  is  held  there  every 
term.    Both  Temples  have  one  church,  frrft  fonnded 


The  original  building  was  divided  into  three  parts  ; 
the  Inner,  the  Middle,  and  the  Outer  Temple.  The 
Inner  and  the  Outer  Temple  were  fo  called,  becaufe 
one  was  within  and  the  other  was  without  the  Bar  ; 
and  the  Middle  derived  its  name  from  being  fituated 
between  them.  Upon  the  diffblution  of  the  order  of 
Knights-Templars,  the  New  Temple  devolved  to  the 
Knights-Hofpiutkn  of  St  John  of  Jrrufalem,  who 
granted  a  lcafc  of  it  to  the  Undents  of  the  common 
law,  and  converted  that  part  of  it  called  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple  into  two  inns  of  court  for  the  ffcidy 
and  practice  of  tbe  common  law.  The  Outer  Temple 
became  a  houfe  for  the  carl  of  Eflex. 

The  buildings  of  the  Temple  cfcaped  the  fire  in 
1666,  but  were  moil  of  them  deftroyed  by  fubCequcnt 
fires,  and  have  fince  been  rebuilt.  The  two  Temples 
are  each  divided  into  feveral  courts,  and  have  plcafant 
gardens  00  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  They  are  ap- 
propriated to  diftind  {Societies,  and  have  feparate  lulls, 
where  the  members  dine  in  common  during  term-time. 
Tbe  Inner-Temple  hall  is  faid  to  have  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II  I.  and  the  Middle-Temple  half, 
which  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in  1 57  J  in 
form  of  a  college-hall.  The  Middlc-Timpic  gate, 
Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  was  erected  by  SirAmiaa 
Powlct  on  a  lingular  occafion.  It  feema  that  Sir  A- 
mias,  about  the  year  1501,  thought  fit  to  put  Cardi- 
nal Wolfey,  then  parfon  of  Lymington,  into  the  flocks. 
In  1 5 1 5,  being  feat  for  to  London  by  the  cardinal  on 


in  1185  by  the  Knights-Templars;  but  the  prefent 
edifice  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  in  1420.  It  ia 
fupported  by  neat  flender  pillars  of  Suflex  marble,  and 
is  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  Gothic  ft  ruptures  in  Eng- 
land. In  this  church  are  many  monuments,  particu- 
larly of  nine  Knights-Templars  cut  in  marble  in  full 
proportion,  fotne  of  them  feven  feet  and  a  half  long  j 
fix  are  cross-legged,  and  therefore  fuppofed  to  hare 
been  engaged  in  the  crufades.  The  miniftcr  of  thia 
church,  who  is  nfually  called  the  mojler  of  tit  Temfbt 
is  appointed  by  the  benchers  or  fenior  members  of  both 
focieties,  and  prefer  ted  by  a  patent  from  the  crown. 
Shakcfpeaie  (whether  from  tradition  or  hiftory)  makes 
the  Temple  garden  the  place  in  which  the  badge  of  the 
white  and  red  roie  originated )  the  diftinctive  badge  of 
tbe  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  under  which  the 
refpe&ivc  partisans  of  each  arranged  themfekes  in  the 
fatal  quarrel  which  caufed  fuch  torrents  of  Englifh 
blood  to  flow. 

Near  the  Temple-bar  is  the  Droit  Tavern,  fo  called 
from  its  ftgn  of  St  Dunllao  fcizing  the  evil  fpirit  by 
the  nofe  with  a  pair  of  hot  tongs.  Ben  Jonfon  hat 
immortalized  it  by  his  l*tgtt  Coavroia/ej,  which  he 
wrote  for  the  regulation  of  a  club  of  wits  held  here  in 
a  room  be  dedicated  to  Apollo ;  over  the  chimney- 
piece  of  which  they  are  preferred.  The  tavern  was  in 
his  days  kept  by  Simon  Wadloc;  whom,  in  a  copy  of 
verfes  over  the  door  of  the  Apollo,  he  dignified  with 
the  title  of  King  qf  Skmitrt. 

Sayeani't-Jmt  is  a  fmall  inn  in  Chancery -lane,  where-  9*. 
tbe  judges  and  ferj cants  have  chambers,  but  not  houfes,  ,nB 
as  they  had  in  another  inn  of  this  name  in  Fleet-ftrert, 
which  they  abandoned  in  1730;  but  in  each  of  them 
there  is  a  hall  and  a  chapel.  Clifford1  j-Inn  is  an  inn  of 
chancery  belonging  to  the  Inner-Temple.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  houfe  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  the  family 
of  the  Cliffords,  from  which  it  derived  its  name  ;  but 
was  afterwards  let  upon  leafe  to  the  ftudents  of  the 
law,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  fold  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  fociety.  BemartTi-Jnu  is  Iikewife  an  inn 
of  Chancery  belonging  to  t-ray's-Inn.  It  {lands  in 
Holborn,  and  was  the  noul'e  of  John  Mackworth  deas 
of  Lincoln,  who  gave  it  to  the  profefTorS  of  the  law. 
Sta tit's- Inn  belongs  alfo  to  Gray's-Inn,  and  is  fituated 
in  Holborn.  It  was  once  a  hall  for  the  merchants  of 
the  (taple  for  wool,  whence  it  derives  its  name  ;  but 
it  was  purchased  by  tbe  benchers  of  Gray's-Inn,  and 
has  been  an  inn  of  chancery  fince  the  year  1415. 
Furn'tvatt'Inn  is  an  inn  of  chancery  belonging  to  Lin- 
coln's-Inn,  and  was  once  the  houfe  of  the  family  of 
the  Furnivab,  by  whom  it  was  let  out  to  the  profrf- 
fors  of  the  law.  It  is  a  large  old  building,  with  a  hall 
and  a  pkai;uit  garden. 
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ZjxMon.       In  Colmas-ftreet  ward,  on  the  Couth-fide  of  a  large 

fqoare  called  filoorjuldi,  ilaml*  BtthUhtm-bofpita!,  round- 
s' td  in  1675  by  the  lord-mayor  and  citizens  of  London 
v  vnj  for  the  reception  and  one' of  poor  lunatic*.  It  i'j  a 
ruble  edifice,  built  with  brick  and  it  one,  and  adorned 
with  pikitert,  entablatures,  and  fculpture;  particularly 
with  the  figures  of  two  lunatics  over  the  grand  gate, 
which  arc  well  executed.  This  building  is  ;.jo  feet 
Jong  and  40  Dioad,  cxclufive  of  two  wingi  of  a  later 
erection,  intended  lor  the  reception  of  fuch  lunatic*  a« 
arc  deemed  incurable.  This  holpitnl  contains  a  great 
number  of  convenient  cells  or  apartment*,  where  tlx 
patient*  are  maintained  and  receive  all  medical  aflitk- 
ance  without  any  other  cxpencc  to  their  friends  than 
that  of  bedding.  The  ftruclure  is  divided  into  two 
{lories,  through  each  of  which  runs  a  long  gallery  from 
one  end  of  the  houfe  to  the  other.  On  the  fouth  tide 
arc  the  cells,  and  on  the  north  the  window*  that  give 
light  to  the  galleries,  which  are  divided  in  the 
L-  handfome  iron-gate*,  to  keep  the  men  and 
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pendent  of  the  city  of  London  :  but,  in  confident fon  I.«i»doo. 

of  the  inconvenience*  arifing  from  the  efcape  of  ma-  — »• "  ■ 

•  -/•...a—,  c        .l-  .  . l:.  ..1  


lefattors  from  the  great  capital  into  this  place,  it 
in  1327  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  the  city  on  pay- L 
ment  of  L.  10  annually.  It  was  then  called  the  -ullage  aX  5«.t'ith*' 
of  Southwark}  k  wu  afterward*  ftylcd  the  bmliwtl  of  it* 
Southwark,  and  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Lon-  ;«riftiic- 
don  appointed  the  bailiff.    This  Bower,  however,  not uou, 
being  fufficicat  to  remedy  the  evil,  a  more  intimate 
connection  was  thought  nccelTary  ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  on  a  valuable  consideration  paid  to  the 
crown,  it  was  formed  into  a  26th  ward,  by  the  title  of 
Brid^t-Ward  Without ;  with  a  refcrvation  of  certain 
privilege*  enjoyed  there  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury  and  fome  other  ecclcftafVics.    In  c  wifcouencc  of 
this,  it  was  fubjc&ed  to  the  lord-mayor  of  London^ 
with  the  iteward  and  bailiff.    But  Southwark  bcinsr 
divided  into  two  parts,  this  is  to  be  undcHlood  of  tiie 
divifion  called  the  Borough  Liberty,  which  coofitts  of 
three  of  the  pari  the*  belonging  to  the  town,  with  the 
fcparatc.    This  holpital  being  united  to  that  of  Bride-   greater  part  of  a  fourth  parilh.    For  the  city  divifion* 
well,  both  arc  managed  by  the  fame  prcfident,  govcr-    the  lord-mayor  by  his  lU  ward  holds  a  court  of  record 
nors,  nxafurer,  clerk,  phylician,  furgeon,  and  apothe-    every  Monday  at  the  icflions- houfe  on  St  Margaret's 
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cary ;  but  each  has  a  lleward  and  inferior  officer*  pecu- 
liar to  itfclf. 

Oppofite  to  Bctldehenvhofpital  flood  that  of  Si 
Luke,  a  long  plain  building,  till  of  late  appropiated  to 
the  fame  purpofes,  but  wholly  independent  of  the  for- 
It  was  founded  on  the  humane  confederation 


Hill  in  this  borough  for  all  debts,  damages,  and  trcf- 
paiTcs,  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdi&ion.— The  other 
divifion  is  called  the  Clink,  or  the  Ma -or  of  Soulh-asirk, 
and  is  fubdivided  into  the  Great  Liberty,  the  Guild- 
hall, and  the  King's  Manor  ;  for  each  of  which  fubdi- 
villous  a  court-leet  is  held,  where  the  conitableu,  alts 
tliat  Bttldehem  was  incapable  of  receiving  all  the  mi-    Conner*,  and  flefh-tafters,  are  chofen,  and  other  buft. 


fcrahlc  objccJ*  which  were  offered.  Of  late  yean  the 
patients  were  removed  from  the  old  hofpital  to  a  new 
one  erected  under  the  fame  name  in  Old-ltrect,  on  the 
•plan  of  the  former,  extending  in  front  393  feet.  The 
old  hofpital  is  now  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  a 
handfome  row  of  houfe*.  Uncured  patients  may  be 
taken  ia  again,  by  a  very  liberal  regulation,  on  the 
payment  of  five  millings  a  week  :  fo  that  their  friends 
may,  if  they  choofe,  try  a  fecondtime  the  force  of  me- 
dicine on  their  unhappy  relations  or  acquaintance*. 

Befide;  the  three  markets,  already  mentioned  at 
Smit  hrield  forcattle  and  hay,atLeadenhal!  for  butcher's 


nef*  of  this  kind  tranfaCted.  A  court-houfe,  called 
Union-Hall,  liai  lately  been  built  in  the  new  ftrect ' 
called  Union-tii rrt,  which  lead*  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  high-iireet  in  the  Borough  to  Great  Surry-ltreet 
BLckfriars-road.  The  Clink,  liberty  is  under  the  ju- 
rifdktion  of  the  bifhop  of.Wincht-fter,  who,  betide*  a 
court-leet,  keeps  here  a  court  of  record  on  the  Bank- 
fide  near  St  Saviour'*  church  by  hi*  tlcward  or  bailiff, 
fur  pleas  of  debt,  damages,  &nd  trefpafTcs.  Court. 
Icets  are  alfo  kept  at  Lambeth,  Bermondfcy,  and  Ro» 
therhithe,  three  lmall  diltriCts  adjoining  to  the  Borough* 
—There  is  a  counter  for  the  imprifonsnent  of  offen-  « 
meat,  wool,  hides,  and  Colchctfer  baize,  and  at  Dil-  der*  in  the  bailiwick,  and  another  for  the  Clink  liberty.;  prixUDfc 
lingfgate  for  fifh  ;  there  are  in  this  city  the  following  to  which  may  be  added  the  Surry  workhoufe  for  va- 
otlier  markets,  which  are  all  very  confiderable,  m.  grants.  Betides  thefe,  there  is  the  MarfhalCta-prifon, 
Honey-lane,  Newgate,  and  Fleet-market,  chiefly  for  which  is  the  county-gaol  for'fclons,  and  the  admiralty, 
fklh,  though  with  (eparate  divifion*  for  filh,  butter,  gaol  for  pirate*  (g);  in  which  is  a  court  firft  erected 
eggs,  poultry,  herbs,  and  fruit  (  aftd  the  Three-Cranes  For  trial*  of  cauie*  between  the  king  *  domeitic*  or  me- 
nial fcrvanta,  of- which  the  knight-marfhal  i*  prclidcnt, 
and  hi*  fte ward  judge,  to  whom  belong  four  counfellors 
and  fix  attorneys  ;  and  the  court  i*  held  every  Friday 
by  him  or  hit  deputy,  for  debt,  damages,  and  trei- 
pafles,  in  caufes  for  10  miles  round  Whitehall,  except- 
ing London. — In  this  quarter  is  alfo  the  King  s-bench 
pnfon,  the  rule*  of  which  are  above  two  mile*  in  cir- 
cuit, and  costprife  the  greateft  part  of  St  George's. 
Fields.  Here  was  committed  Henry  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  King  Henry  V.  by  the  fpirited  and  honelt 


Tiie 


market,  for  apple*  and  other  fruit-  1  lie  principal  corn- 
markct  is  held  in  a  neat  exchange  fituatcd  in  Mark- 
lane,  and  that  for  flour  at  Queenhithe.  In  Thames- 
ftrect,  near  Biflingfgate,  there  u  an  exchange  for  deal- 
er* in  coals  and  mailers  of  veJTefs  ftt  that  trade  to  tran- 
b&  their  bufinefs. 

II.  Tht  Borough  of  Sourwrj*!.  It  was  called  by 
the  Saxons  Suthi  or  the  "  South  work,"  in  refpect. 
to  fame  fort  or  fortification  bearing  that  afped  from 
London.     It  was  alfo  called  the  Borough,  or  Burg, 


probably  from  the  fame  reafon.    It  was  long  indc-   judge  Gafcoigne,  for  lbriking  or  inlulting  him  on  the 


(c)  In  1377  this  prifon  was  broke  open  by  a  mob  of  tailors,  who  murdered  a  gentleman  confined  in  it  for 
killing  one  of  their  comrades,  and  who  had  been  pardoned  by  the  court.  It  was  again  broke  open  by  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  follower*  in  1 381.  It  efcaped  in  the  tnfamou*  riots  of  1780;  while  the  King't-Beuch,  the 
ftrrough-prifoB,  and  the  Qiak-priforv-wcrc  nearly  at  tae  fame  ioftant  fisenficed  to  their  fury. 
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In  this  prifon  the  allowance  it  fomewhat  bet-   an  amufement  for  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  :  nnr  gnat, 
prifon»  \  for  which  rea-   if  not  good,  Elizabeth  caufed  the  French  ambaMadors 
to  be  carried  to  this  theatre,  to  divert  them  with  thefe 


vo 


bench. 

ter  than  that  of  "the 

fon,  many  debtor?  remove*  themfrlTes  hither  by  hahtas 
certrni.  It  is  properly  a  place  of  confinement  in  ail 
c*Ic»  tri-tblc  in  tat  King  ^ bench  court. — The  firll 
time  that  South*  a;  k  is  mentioned  in  hillory  is  on  oc- 
eafion  of  Earl  Goodwin's  tailing  up  the  river  to  at- 
tack the  royal  navy  of  p  iliips  lying  before  the  palace 
cf  Wcftminftcr  :  this  wjv.  in  105a,  when  we  are  told 
he  went  osi  :>utbwiorct,  and  flayed  there  till  the  re- 
turn  of  the  tide. 

South  wark  confift*  of  the  pariihet  of  St  Olave, 
St  Saviour,  St  George,  and  St  Thomas;  the  parifh  of 
Chrilt-church,  though  contiguous  to  the  borough*  is  in 
the  county  of  Surry. 

The  principal  church  in  Southwark  it  tint  of  St 
Saviour,  which  was  formerly  a  priory  of  regular  ca- 


thefe  feencs  of  cruel  paftimc  was  the 


bloody  fpectsclv 
Not  far  from 

Borilrlld  or  Sittvi,  permitted  and  openly  licenfed  t>y 
government,  nnder  certain  laws  or  regulations.  They 
were  farmed  out.  liven  a  lord-mayor  did  not  difdain 
to  own  them;  but  rented  them  to  the  Fran,  that  i* 
"the  bawds,"  of  Flanders.  Among  other  Angular 
regulation  ,  no  itewhoidcr  was  to  admit  married  »o» 
men  ;  nor  were  they  to  keep  open  their  houfes  on 
Sundays;  nor  were  they  to  admit  any  women  wb>  had 
on  them  the  perilous  infirmity  of  burning.  Thefe  in- 
famous houfes  were  very  properly  fuppreffed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  biibop  of  Wiucheilcr  had  formerly  a  palace 


iff 
The  Scews. 


Being  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  fi-    here  with  a  park  (the  fame  that  is  now  called  Sopti- 

warl-fori),  which  is  fince  converted  into  warehoufea 
and  tenement*,  held  by  leak  from  the  biibops  of  that 
fee. 

Belides  feveral  alms-houfe*,  there  are  here  St  Thomas's  tt» 
and  (Jut's  t'jbiiuis,  two  of  the  noble  (I  endowments  in^Thomss* 
t... gland.    The  former  was  firft  erected  in  1215  by^"^ 
Peter  de  Rupibus  bilhop  of  Winchcllcr,  who  endowed 
it  with  land  to  the  amount  of  I. .343  a  year;  from 
which  time  it  was  held  of  the  abbota  of  Bermor.dfey, 


tlic  bauk  of  the  Thames,  it  was  called 
&  Mary  Over  Ret,  or  Oivrj,  by  which  appellation  it  is 
commonly  known.  This  church  is  built  in  the  man- 
sic  r  of  a  cathedral,  with  three  ailles  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  a  crols  aide.  It  is  reckoned  the  largcit  parith- 
churth  jn  England,  the  three  aifles  firll  mentioned 
Buafuring  267  feet  in  length,  and  the  crofs  aide  109 
feet.  The  height  within  is  47  feet,  and  it ' 
with  four  fpires  ice  f.ct  high 


Not  far  from  St  George  s  church  Hood  the  magni-    one  of  whom  in  1428  granted  aright  to  the  mailer  of 


ficcst  palace  of  Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
deferved  favourite  ofHeury  VIII.  After,  his  death,  in 
1545,  it  came  into  the  king  t  hand*,  who  eiUbliuSed 
here  a  royal  mint.  It  at  that  time  waa  called  Soutb- 
ei-ari  Plucty  and  in  great  meafurc  preferred  its  dig- 
nity. Edward  VI.  once  dined  in  it.  His  lifter  aud 
fui-ctflbr  prefentcd  it  to  Heath  archbifliop  of  York, 


tire  bofpita!  to  hold  all  the  lands  it  was  then  in  poflcf- 
fiou  of  belonging  to  the  faid  abbot  and  convent,  the 
whole  revenue  of  which  did  not  exceed  L.266  :  17  ;  6 
fvr  annum.  In  the  year  t  J  J  I,  after  the  citizen*  of 
.London  had  purchased  of  Edward  VI.  the  manor  of 
South  wark  and  its  appurtenances,  of  which  this  bof- 
pita) was  a  part,  they  expended  L.I  I  z>o  in  repairing 

received 


a*  an  inn  or  relidence  for  him  and  hi .  fucccuor*  when-    *:it^  enlarging  the  edifice,  and  immediately  re 
ever  they  repaired  to  London.    As  to  the  mint,  it    *"to  it  260  patients}  upon  which  the  king  in  1552, 

incorporated  this  hofpital  with  thofe  of  Clirift-church 
and  Bridewell  in  the  city  of  London.    The  building 


became  a  fknetuary  for  infolvent  debtors ;  at  length 
becoming  the  pell  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  giving 
Inciter  to  villain*  of  every  fpecics  that  awakened  the 
attention  of  parliament ;  which,,  by  the  ftatutc*  8  and 
9  Will.  111.  9  George  I.  and  it  George  I.  entirely 
took  away  its  abulive  privileges, 
too  In  the  parifh  of  ChrilUhurch,  near  the  water  on 
Aneirnr  Bankfidc,  itood  Paris-jardr*,  one  of  the  ancient  play- 
*'houfe*  of  our  metropolis.  Ben  Jon  fon  is  reproached 
by  one  Decker,  an  envious  critic,  with  his  dl  furcefi 
on  the  ftagc,  and  in  particular  with  having  performed 
the  part  of  Zuliman  at  Paris-garden.  It  feems  to 
have  been  much  frequented  on  Sundays.  This  pro- 
fanation (Mr  Pennant  observes)  was  at  length  fully 
punifhed  by  tbe  dire  accident  which  be/el  the  fpecta- 


being  much  decayed,  three  beautiful  fquares  adorned 
with  colooade-s  were  erected  by  voluntary  fubferiptioa 
in  t6ty3,  to  which  in  173*  the  governors  added  a  mag- 
nificent building,  confiding  of  feveral  wards  with  pro- 
per offices.  Tbe  anuua)  dilburfemeiits  of  this  hofpital 
have  lor  many  years  amounted  to  L.8000.  The  houfe 
is  divided  into  19  wards,  and. is  faid  to  contain  474. 
beds. 

Adjoining  to  St  Thomas's  Hands  Guy's  hffual,  per-  irj 
haps  the  moll  extenfive  charitable  foundation  that  cverpf}''  ' 
was  cftabliihed  by  one  man  in  private  lite.    The  foun- 
dcr  uf  this  h  of  pi  til  was  Thomas  Guy,  a  buokfcller  in 
Lombard.ftrect,  London,  who  lived  to  fee  the  edifice 


tort  in  1582,  when  the  fcaffolding  fuddenly  fell,  and    roofed  in;  and  at  his  death,  in  1724,  left  L.  238,292, 


multitudes  of  people  were  killed  or  miferably  maimed. 
The  omen  feems  to  have  been  accepted ;  for  in  the 
next  century  the  manor  of  Paris-garden  was  erected 
into  a  parifh,  and  a  church  founded  under  the  name  of 
Chrift's. 

Beyond  tliis  place  of  amufement  were  tbe  Bear-gar- 
den and  place  for  baiting  of  bulls,  the  Britijb  tird  : 
u  Herein  (fay*  Stow)  were  kept  bcarcs,  bulls,  and 
•thcr  brails  to  be  baytcd  1  as  alfo  maflives  in  feveral  ken- 
nels nourifhed  to  bayt  them.  Thefe  be  ares  and  other 
faeaftt  are  there  kept  in  plots  of  ground  fcaffoldcd 
about  for  the  beholders  to  fluid  fafe,"    This  was  then 


16*.  including  the  expencc  of  the  building,  to  finilh 
and  endow  it.  This  hofpital  confiftt  of- two  capacious 
fquares,  containing  )  2  wards  and  435  beds.  It  was 
incorporated  by  charter  from  parliament,  and  the  firft 
governors  were  appointed  in  172$. 

In  StGeorge'b  b'ieldi,  we  ft  ward  of  the  King' s-bench> 
prilon,  is  the  Aljgdalcn  hofpital  for  the  reception  of  pe- 
nitent proftitulci ;  a  little  farther  is  fituatcd  the  Afy- 
lum  for  orphan  girls  ;  and  not  far  diftant  is  the  Well- 
minfter  Lying-in  hofpital:  Institution.',  of  which  the  - 
following  feeliug  and  animated  account  is  given  by 
Mr  Penoau;. 

*  "The 
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"  The  /f/r'um  is  an  inftitution  of  a  moft  heavenly 
nature,  calculated  to  fave  from  perdition  of  foul  and 
body  iJk  brighter  part  of  the  creation;  fuch  on  whom 
Providence  hath  bellowed  angelic  faces  and  elegant 
forms,  defigncd  as  blcflingj  to  mankind,  but  too  often 
dehafed  to  the  vilcft  ufes.  The  hazard  that  thefe  in- 
noexnt"  conftantly  arc  liable  to  from  a  thoufand  temp- 
tations, from  poverty,  from  death  of  parent*,  from  the 
diabolical  procure!*,  and  often  from  the  (lupendout 
wickednefs  of  parents  thcmfelves,  who  have  been  known 
•  t>>  fell  their  beauteous  girls  for  the  purpofe  of  profti- 
tution,  indurrd  a  worthy  band  to  found  in  the  year 
1758  the  Afylum  or  Moufc  of  Refuge.  Long  may 
it  floim'fh,  and  eternal  be  the  reward  of  thofe  into 
whofe  minds  fo  amiable  a  conception  entered! 

"  To  afford  means  of  Salvation  to  thofe  unhappy 
beings  who  had  the  ill  fortune  to  lofe  the  benefits  of 
this  divine  inftitution,  the  MagiaUn  Hofpkal  waa  in- 
ftituted  for  the  reception  of  the  penitent  proftitutcs. 
To  fave  from  vice,  is  one  great  merit.  To  reclaim 
and  reftore  to  the  dignity  of  honcft  rank  in  life,  is 
certainly  not  left  meritorious.  The  joy  at  the  return 
of  one  finner  to  repentance  is  cftecmed  by  the  higheit 
authority  worthy  of  the  heavenly  hoft.  That  ccftafy, 
1  tnrft,  this  inftitution  has  often  occafioncd.  Since  its 
foundation  in  the  fame  year  with  the  former,  to  De- 
cember 25th,  1 786,  not  fewer  than  247 1  have  been 
admitted.  Of  thefc  (it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
long  and  evil  habits  are  often  incurable)  3 00  have  been 
discharged,  uneafy  under  conftraint }  45  proved  luna- 
tics, and  afflicted  with  incurable  fits ;  60  have  died } 
52  never  returned  from  bofpiuls  they  were  fent  to| 
338  difcharged  for  fault*  and  irregularities.  How  to 
"he  dreaded  is  the  entrance  into  the  bounds  of  vice, 
fince  the  retreat  from  its  paths  is  fo  difficult!  Finally, 
1608  prodigals  have  been  returned  to  their  rejoicing 
parents  ;  or  placed  in  Tepy table  ferviees,  or  to  honcft 
trades,  bancs  to  idlenefs  and  fecuritics  againft  a  future 
relapfe."— Into  this  charity,every  woman  who  has  been 
deduced  (and  is  not  pregnant  or  difcafed),  whether  re- 
commended or  not,  may  apply  for  admiffion  to  the 
committee,  who  meet  for  that  purpofc  on  the  firft 
Tuefday  in  every  month. 

Akin  to  thofe  charities  is  that  of  the  Lying*™  Hv 
fpital :  which  is  not  intended  merely  for  the  reception 
of  "  rhc  honefl  matron  who  can  depoftt  her  burden 
with  the  confeioufnefs  of  lawful  love  ;  but  alfo  for 
the  unhappy  wretches  whom  fome  villain  in  the  un- 
guarded moment  has  feduced,  and  then  left  a  prey 
to  defertion  of  friends,  to  poverty,  want,  and  guilt. 
Left  fuch  «  may  be  driven  to  defpair  by  fuch  com  pli- 
cated mifery,  and  be  tempted  to  deftroy  therafclves 
and  murder  their  infants,'  here  was  founded  in  1765 
this  humane  preventative  the  Weflroinfter  New  Lying- 
in  Hofpital,  in  which  every  ai&ftanee  and  accommo- 
dation requifite  in  fuch  Situations  are  provided  in  the 
moft  attentive  and  liberal  manner.  To  obviate  all  ob- 
jection to  its  being  an  encouragement  to  sice,  no  one  la 
taken  in  a  fecond  time:  but  this  moft  excellent  charity 
is  open  to  the  worthy  diftrcfled  matron  as  often  at  necef- 
fity  requires.    None  are  rejected  who  have  friends  to 
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recommend.   And  of  both  defcriptiona  upward*  of  LemAtm. 
4000  have  experienced  its  Salutary  effect."  * 

St  George's  Fields  are  now  almoft  covered  with 
new -erected  buildings,  from  the  ditch  at  the  end  of  it  < 
Great  Surry-ftreet,  or  Burrow's  buildings,  to  the  Fish- 
mongers almfhoufcs,  in  one  direction  ;  and  from  the 
Marfhalfea-prifon  to  the  Dog  and  Duck,  in  the  other 
direction  ;  with  fcvcral  irregular  indentions  in  its  cir- 
cumference :  And  where  the  principal  roads  meet  an 
obelilk  has  been  erected,  pointing  out  the  diftance  it 
Hands  from  different  parts  of  London,  Wcftmiufter, 
and  Dlackfriars  bridges.  Among  the  buildings  which 
ferve  to  cmbcllifh  and  improve  this  entrance  to  Lon- 
don, Chatham  fquare  and  Bridgcftreet  Blackfriars  may 
be  particularly  Specified 

At  Lernkftb,  the  arch'iifhops  of  Canterbury  have 
had  a  palace.  According  to  Mr  Pennant,  it  was  in  Laaabcua 
the  earlier  times  a  manor,  poffibly  a  royal  one ;  for 
the  great  Hardiknut  died  here  in  1041,  in  the  midft 
of  the  jollity  of  a  wedding  dinner ,  and  here,  without 
any  formality,  the  ufurpcr  Harold  is  faid  to  have 
Snatched  the  crown  and  placed  it  on  his  own  head. 
At  that  period  it  was  part  of  the  eftate  of  Goda,  wife 
to  Walter  Earl  of  Mantes  and  Euftace  Earl  of  Bou* 
logne ;  who  prefented  it  to  the  church  of  Rochefter, 
but  referved  to  herfelf  the  patronage  of  the  church. 
It  became  in  1 197  the  property  of  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury, by  exchange  tran  (acted  between  Glanville 
Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and  the  Archbifhop  Hubert 
Walter.  The  building  was  improved  by  Langton 
the  fucceffbr  of  Walter;  but  it  was  afterwards  neglect- 
ed and  became  ruinous.  M  No  pious  zeal  (fays  Mr  Pen- 
nant) rcftored  (he  place,  but  the  madncfa  of  prieftly 
pride.  Boniface,  a  wrathful  and  turbulent  primate* 
elected  in  1 244,  took  it  into  his  head  to  become  a  vi- 
ator of  the  priory  of  St  Bartholomew,  to  which  be 
had  no  right.  The  monks  met  hian  with  reverential 
refpect,  but  srffurcd  him  the  office  did  not  belong  to 
the  bifhop.  The  meek  prelate  rufhed  on  the  fab* 
prior,  knocked  hhn  down,  kicked,  beat,  and  buffet- 
ed him,  tore  the  cope  off  his  back,  and  ftamped  on 
it  like  one  pofTeffed,  while  his  attendants  paid  the" 
fame  compliments  to  all  the  poor  monks.  The  people 
enraged  at  his  unprieftly  conduct  would  have  torn 
him  to  pieces  ;  when  he  retired  to  Lambeth,  and,  by 
way  of  expiation,  rebuilt  it  with  great  magnificence. 
—-At  a  Subsequent  period  it  was  very  highly  improved 
by  the  munificent  Henry  Chichcly,  who  enjoyed  the 
primacy  from  14 14  to  1443.  I  lament  to  find  fo 
worthy  a  man  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  building 
fo  rcpoachful  to  his  memory  as  the  Lollards  tower, 
at  the  expenre  of  near  L.  280.  Neither  Proteftants 
or  Catholics  ihould  omit  vifrtitig  this  tower,  the  cruel 
prifon  of  the  unhappy  followers  of  Wickliffe.  The 
vail  ftapies  and  rings  to  which  they  were  chained  be* 
fore  they  were  brought  to  the  (take,  ought  to  make 
Proteftants  blefs  the"  hour  which  freed  them  from  fo 
bloody  a  religion."  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  laft 
century,  this  palace  fuffered  greatly  ;  but  at  the  resto- 
ration, the  whole  was  repaired  by  Archbifhop  Juxton* 
The  parifh  church  of  Lambeth  (  h  ),  which  is  at  a  Small 

diftance 


(r)  In  defcribing  this  church,  Mr  Pennant  takes  occafion  to  mention  the  fad  example  of  fallen  majefty  in 
the  perfon  of  Mary  d'Efte,  the  unhappy  queen  of  James  II. ;  who  flying  with  her  infant  prince  from  th* 
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London,  diftince  from  the  palace,  has  a  plain  tower ;  and  the 
*■■  * '"  architecture  is  of  the  gothic  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 

It  has  very  little  remarkable  in  it,  except  the  figure 
tad  du  -ch  °*  a  pedlar  and  hia  dog,  painted  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows ;  and  tradition  fays,  that  the  parifh  was  obliged 
to  this  man  for  the  bequeft  of  a  piece  of  land,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Prdlar'i  Acre.  In  the  church- 
yard  is  the  tomb  of  old  Tradefcant.  Both  father  and 
(on  were  great  travellers  ;  aad  the  former  is  fujipofcJ 
to  have  vtfited  Ruflu  and  moft  parts  of  Europe,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  many  of  the  eaftcrn  countries,  Egypt, 
and  Barbary  ;  out  of  which  he  introduced  multitudes 
of  plants  and  flowers,  unknown  before  in  o  *.r  gardens. 
The  monument  is  an  altar  tomb;  embelli.h.-d  with 
emblematical  fculptures  j  and  bearing  -the  following" 
iafcription,  which  is  both  fmgular  and  htftoriral : 

Know,  ftrarger,  rte  thuu  |  aft,  brneaih  tint  ft«.r  e 

l.yc  Jnhti  Tra  lefci",  Kranlfire,  iiihci,  fan  ; 

The  ttfk  dy'd  in  hi«  faring ;  the  other  ur.i 

Li*'d  till  they  h»4  ttattli'd  An  »-  d  Nature  through, 

As  by  their  choice  ctdlfition .  miy  »|'|ear, 

Of  wha>  ii  rare,  id  Iji  <!,  in  fc,  in  air; 

Whitft  ibey  (a*  Hi.mer'n  Iliad  in  a  nut) 

A  w.-rld  of  wimdcr,  in  ore  t'otet  Ciut : 

1  hefefamnua  Aoti<|ua>iajn,  that  had  tieen 

Bnth  |**idencrt  to  the  R  -fe  w'  1,  ly  Queer, 

Ttanlplanted  now  ihcmfclve-,  fl:«j>  here;  and  when 

AniteU  (hall  with  ihtii  trum|<cti  wake  men, 

AiA  fire  Oial!  porje  the  world,  tfiefc  hence  OuU  nfie, 

Aad  ctuu^e  ibi*  garden  for  a  laradilc. 

From  Lambeth,  eaftward  along  the  river  fide,  was 
once  a  long  tract  of  dreary  marlh,  and  Kill  in  parts 
called  Lambtih-marjh  ;  about  the  year  1 560,  there  was 
not  a  houfe  on  it  from  Lambeth  palace  as  far  as 
Southward  In  a  ftreet  called  Narrovr-wall  (from 
one  of  the  ancient  embankments)  is  Mrs  Conde's  noted 
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manufactory  of  artificial  ftone  (1):  And  at  a  fmall  London 
diftance,  Meff.  Beaufoy's  great  work  for  making  wines      »  J 
(k  !,  and  tluit  for  making  vinegar  (1.). 

This  ground,  fo  profitable  to  the  proprietors,  and  (  '** 
fo  productive  of  revenue  to  the  (late,  was  within  me-, 
mury  the  fcene  of  low  difUpation.  Here  flood  Cupcr's 
garden,  noted  for  its  fire-works,  and  the  great  refort 
of  the  profligate  of  both  fexes.  This  place  was  orna. 
men  ted  with  fcveral  of  the  mutilated  ftatucs  belonging 
to  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  which  had  been  for  that 
purpofc  begged  from  his  lordfhip  by  one  Boyder  Cu- 
per,  a  gardener  in  the  family.  The  great  timber- 
yards  beneath  which  thefc  antiquities  were  found,  are 
very  well  worthy  of  a  vifit.  One  would  fear  that  the 
foreils  of  Norway  and  the  Baltic  would  be  cxhaufted, 
to  fupply  the  want  of  our  overgrown  capital,  were 
we  not  affurcd  that  the  refources  will  fucccflivcly  be 
increafing  equal  to  the  demand  of  fucceeding  ages. — 
In  this  parifh  are  alfo  the  vaft  diftillcrics,  tdl  of  late 
the  property  of  Sir  Jofcph  Mawbey  ;  where  are  fel- 
dom  lefs  than  2000  hogs  conflantly  grunting,  and 
kept  entirely  on  the  grains 


III.  City  and  Liberties  of  IVsstmi.vstkx.    The  city 
of  Weftminfter  derives  its  name  from  a  minjler,  or  ab-* 
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bey,  and  tu^fl,  on  account  of  its  fituation  with  refpect 
to  St  Paul's  cathedral,  which  was  formerly  called  A.i/?-Oer. 
m'mfter.  In  ancient  times  this  diltrid  flood  upwards 
of  a  mile  from  the  city  of  London,  and  contained  only- 
two  parifhes,  which  were  thofe  of  St  Margaret  and 
St  John,  with  two  chapels  of  cafe,  but  at  prcfent  it 
has  feven  other  parochial  churches,  viz.  St  Clement's 
Danes,  St  Paul's  Covent-garden,  St  Mary's-le-Strand, 
St  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  St  Anne's,  St  James's,  and 
St  George's  Hanover-fquarc. 

Weftminfter 


ruin  impending  over  their  houfe,  after  croffing  the  Thames  from  the  abdicated  Whitehall,  took  fhelter  be- 
neath the  ancient  walls  of  this  church  a  whole  hour,  from  the  rain  of  the  inclement  night  of  December  6th, 
1688.  Here  (he  waited  with  aggravated  mifcry,  till  a  common  coach,  procured  from  the  next  inn,  arrived, 
and  conveyed  her  to  Gravefcnd,  from  whence  fhe  failed,  and  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  thefe  kingdoms. 

(1)  Her  rcpofitory  confifts  of  fcveral  very  large  rooms  filled  with  every  ornament  which  can  be  ufed  in 
architecture.  The  ftatue,  the  vafe,  the  urn,  the  rich  chimney-pieces,  and,  in  a  few  words,  every  thing 
which  could  be  produced  out  of  natural  Hone  or  marble  by  the  moft  elegant  chifeU  is  here  to  be  obtained  at 

a" (*)  "  Where  (fays  Mr  Pennant)  the  foreign  wines  are  moft  admirably  mimicked.    Such  is  the  prodi- 
gality and  luxury  of  the  age,  that  the  demand  for  many  foits  exceeds  in  a  great  degree  the  produce  of  the 
native  vineyards.    We  have  toilful  fabricators,  who  kindly  fupply  our  wants.    It  has  been  vltimatcd,  that 
half  of  the  port,  and  fivc-fixths  of  the  white  wines  confumed  in  our  capital,  have  been  the  produce  of  our 
home  wine  preffes.    The  product  of  duty  to  the  ftatc  from  a  fingle  houfe  was  in  one  year,  from  July  5th 
,,gc>  to  July  Jth  17S6,  not  lefs  than  L.  7,363  :9:8c.    The  genial  banks  of  the  Thames  oppolrte  to 
our  capital,  yield  almoft  every  fpecies  of  white  wine;  and  by  a  wondrous  magic,  Meff.  Beaufoy  pour  forth 
the  materials  for  the  rich  Frontiniac,  to  the  more  elegant  tables ;  the  Maderia,  the  Cakavelh,  and  the  Lif- 
bon,  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom."  ...... 

(l)  "  There  is  a  magnificence  of  bufinefs  (our  author  rrmarks)  in  this  ocean  of  fweets  and  fours,  that 
cannot  fail  exciting  the  greatcft  admiration  !  whether  we  confider  the  number  of  veffels  or  their  fi/.e.  The 
boaftcd  tun  at  Heydelberg  does  not  furpafs  them.  On  firft  entering  the  yard,  two  rife-  before  you, 
covered  at  the  top  with  a  thatched  dome  ;  between  them  is  a  circular  turret,  including  a  winding  ftaircale, 
which  brings  you  to  their  fummits,  which  arc  above  24  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  thefe  confervatories  is  full 
of  fwcet  wine,  and  contains  58,100  gallons,  or  1,815  barrel*  °f  Wincheiter  meafure.  Its  fuperb  affociate 
is  full  of  vinegar,  to  the  amount  of  56,799  gallons,  or  1,774  barrels  of  the  lame  ftandard  as  the  former. 
The  famous  German  veffel  yields  even  to  the  laft  by  the  quantity  of  40  barrels. — Bcfides  thefe,  is  an  avenue 
*f  lefler  veffels,  which  hold  from  31,500  to  16,974  gallons  cach-  After  qui"Ing  xhls  Brobdignagian  fcene,. 
we  pafs  to  the  acres  covered  with  common  barrets :  we  cannot  diminifh  our  ideas  fo  fuddenly,  but  at  firfb 
imagined  wc  could  quaff  then  off  at  €»%  as  gullittt  did  the  tide  hoglhcads  •£  the  kingdom  of  LilUouu." 
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W«-rt:niiift>r  was  anciently  called  Tlunny-ifland,  quendy  repeated  the  bounty  fmcc  thirt  time.  The 

Invn  it.%  having  h<-cn  covered  w  ith  ihoni'hufhcs,  and  form  of  the  abbey  is  that  of  a  long  crofs :  iti  greatclt 

cinoiTipaflid  by  ;i  branch  of  the-  Thames,  which  is  faid  length  U  4^9  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  tlte  welt  fmnt 

to  have  run  through  the  ground  now  culled  St  James**-  66  licet  1  the  length  of  the  crofs  aik  is  189  feet,  and 

park,  from  welt  to  cart,  and  to  have  rejoined  the  river  the  height  of  the  roof  <ji  feet.   At  the  welt  end  are 

at  Whitehall.  two  towers;  the  nave  and  crofs  aile  are  fupported  by 

,~  il  j       .  '||  ..c  e..rr ....           1  1  <  ^         /.     ..  ' 


Ttil  the  general  diffolution  of  religious  houfes,  Weft- 
nindcr  was  fubjeft  to  the  arbitrary'  rule  of  its  abbot 
and  moults  j  but  in  1541,  upon  the  furrender  of  Wil- 
liam Ben  fori  the  laft  abbot,  Henry  VIII.  not  only 
turned  it  into  an  honour,  but  created  it  the  fee  of  a 
bilhop,  and  appointed  for  a  diocefe  the  whole  coun- 
ty of  Middlesex,  except  Fulham,  which  belonged 
to  the  bi/hop  of  London.  This  bifhoprick,  how- 
ever, foon  after  its  inllitution,  was  dilfolved  by  Ed- 
ward VI. 

The  city  of  Weilrtinller  is  governed  by  a  nigh 


don  and  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

St  Marg.irrl't  church  was  founded  by  Edward  the 
Confjfflbr,  fmce  which  time  it  ha*  been  frequently  re- 
built. In  the  eafl  end  of  this  church  ii  a  window  cu- 
rioully  painted,  with  the  hiftory  of  the  crucifixion, 
and  with  the  figures  of  fevcral  apofth  s  and  faints  fine- 
ly executed.  It  formerly  belonged  to  a  private  cha- 
pel at  Copt-hall,  near  Eppiii<  in  EfTcx,  and  was 
purchafed  by  the  officers  of  this  pari'la  fotne  years 
ago  for  400  guineas.  In  this  church  the  houfe  of 
commons  attends  divine  fcrvice  on  Aate  hohdays. 

The  church  of  St  John  the  Kvan*elifl  was  erected  in 
17 '8,  and  having  funk  conftdcrably  whillt  it  was 
buildhig,  occasioned  an  alteration  of  the  plan.  On 
the  north  and  fouth  -fides  arc  magnificent  porticoes, 
fupported  by  vatt  (tone  pillars,  as  is  alfo  the  roof  of 


In  St  Edward's  chapel  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  remains 
of  his  Ihrine ;  which,  though  now  in  obfeurity,  and 
robbed  of  all  its  riches  and  luitrc,  was  once  cltccincd 
the  glory  of  England,  fo  far  as  art  and  riches  could 
make  it.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  King  Edward  I.  and  fe- 
vcral other  kings  and  queens  of  England ;  ajid  here  alfo 
is  mown  the  foinous  chair  in  which  the  kings  *f  Scot- 
land iifed  to  be  crowned  at  Scoon.  Henry  V.  s  chapel 
is  divided  from  St  Edward's  by  an  iron  fcrecn,oii  each 
fide  of  which  arc  ltatues  as  big  as  life. — St  Andrew's 
chapel,  which  is  next  the  north  crofs,  and  the  others 
which  furround  the  choir,  are  crowded  with  the  rid. 
numcnts  of  noble  perfonages,  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  curious.-— At  the  corner  of  St  BcnedicV*  chapel, 
an  iron  gate  opens  into  the  fouth  crofs  ailc ;  which 


the  church  ;  at  each  of  the  four  corners  is  a  beautiful  from  the  number  of  monuments  erected  therein  to  cclc- 
ftone  tower  and  pinnacle,  which  were  added  with  the    braicd  Englilh  p«ets,  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 


v  of  making  tl 


hole  ftrufture  fink  equally.  The 
held  together  by  iron  bars, 


roeti  comer ;  though  here  wc  find  a  mod  magnificent 
monument  erected  at  the  fouth  end  in  memory  of  the 


late  John  duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich  j  another  to 
William  Camden  the  antiquarian  ;  and  others  to  the 
celebrated  divine  Dr  Ifaac  Barrow,  to  Thomas  Parr 


parts  {.f  this  building  a 
which  run  aer>jfs  even  the  aile*. 

The  moil  remarkable  Uruchirc  in  Weftminftcr  is 
the  ablty-ihurch  cf"  S'  Pttrr.    On  its  lite  (loot!  once  a 

temple  of  Apollo,  which  according  to  tradition  was    who  died  at  the  age  of  152  years  &c  The  fouth 

thrown  tltuvn  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Anto-  aile  is  adorned  with  19  curious  monuments  of  the  pi- 
ninus  Pin-; ;  and  from  the  ruins  of  which,  Scbcrt  king  ous,  the  brave,  and  the  learned;  and  turning  north- 
of  the  Well  Saxi.-ns  rrf<_d  a  Chriilian  church,  which    ward  from  the  welt  door,  we  view1  a  great  number 


waJ.  ruined  by  the  l>:mis.  It  was  repaired  by  Ed- 
u:od  the  Conf<  Ifor,  and  i;iveti  lo  a  few  monk". ;  and 
thi«.  Ij  i>l  he  cholc  for  his  burtnl-rilacr.  Henry  III. 
|I5m  year*  after,  took  down  this  fabric  of  Edward's, 
and  erected  a  new  church,  which  was  co  y^r*  in 

building.  It  fuff«R«l  much  by  nrc  in  1774,  but  was  tied  in  the  year  1J02,  and  was  at  that  time  ftyTed  the 
repaired  by  Edward  I.  I'ldward  II.  and  the  abbots,  tvindtr  of  ike  <u>t>rid,  and  is  now  one  of  the  moft  ex- 
In  1700  this  chutch  being  much  decayed,  the  parlia-  penfivc  remain*  of  the  ancient  Englilh  tafte  and  mag- 
meflt  granted  money  for  repairing  it,  and  lias  fre-   tuJiccuce.    There  is  do  looking  upon  it  without  ad- 


50  llendcr  pillars  of  Suffex  marble,  cxclufive  of  pila- 
fters.  In  the  upper  and  lower  ranges  there  are  94 
windows,  all  which,  with  the  arches,  roofs,  and  doors, 
are  in  the  Gothic  taile.  The  infide  of  this  church 
is  much  better  executed  than  the  out  fide  :  and  the 
perfpective  i,  good,  particularly  that  of  the  grand  aile. 
The  choir,  from  which  there  is  an  afcent  by  fevcral 
ftcps  to  a  fine  altar-piece,  is  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble  ;  having  18  italls  oa  the  north,  the  fame  • 
number  on  the  fouth,  and  eight  at  the  weft  end.  The. 
altar  is  made  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  marble,  the  gift. 


fleward,  an  officer  of  gTcat  dignity,  who  b  ufually  one  of  Queen  Anne,  inclofed  by  a  curious  baluftrade,  and 

of  the  firft  peers  in  the  realm  ;  and  is  chofen  for  life  upon  a  pavement  of  porphyry,  jafper,  Lydian,  and 

by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  collegiate  church  of  ferpenline  (tones,  laid  in  the  Mofaic  ftyle,  at  the  ex- 

St  Peter.    There  is  alfo  a  deputy  ftcward  and  a  high  pence  of  abbot  Ware,  A.  1).  1271  ;  and  is  faid  to  be 

bailiff,  who  alfo  hold  their  offices  for  life  j  being  no-  one  of  the  muft  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 

nunated  bv  the  dean  and  chapter>  and  confirmed  by  On  each  fide  of  this  altar  a  door  opens  into  St  Ed- 

the  high  ftcward.  ward's  chapel;  round  which  arc  10  other  chapels, 

The  dean  and  chapter  are  inverted  with  an  ecclcfia-  ranging  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  crofs  ailes,  and  arc 

ftical  and  civil  jurisdiction  within  the  liberties  of  Welt-  dedicated,   1.  To  St  Andrew,    2.  To  St  Michael, 

minder,  St  Martin's-lc-Grand,  near  Cheaplidc,  in  the  3«  To  St  John  Evangelilt.    4  Illip'*  chapel.    5.  To 

city  of  London,  and  fome  towns  in  Eflex,  which  arc  St  John  Baptirt.   6.  To  St  Paul.  7.  Henry  V.'s  cha- 

exemptcd  from  the  jurifdiction  of  the  bilhop  of  Lon-  pel.   8.  To  St  Nicholas.  9.  To  St  Edmund.  10.  To 

St  Benedict. 


On  the  call  of  the  abbey,  and  which,  though  fepa-  ia4 
rate  from  the  other  ehapth  in  the  choir,  Seem*  to  Heary'a 
be  one  and  the  fame  building  with  the  nbber,  ftandttJw*''* 
the  chapel  of  King  Henry  VII.  which  that  king  foun- 
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LOW 


i:  it  convey*  an  kin  of  the  fine  tafte  of  Go- 
' thk  architecture  is)  that  age:  and  the  infidc  is  fo 
noble,  majeftic,  and  of  fuch  curious  workmanfhip, 
that  it  would  take  a  volume  to  defcribe  each  part  with 
jultice  and  propriety. 

Its  original  intention  was  to  be  a-  dormitory  for  the 
royal  blood  :  and  fo  far  the  wQl  of  the  founder  has 
been  obfervcd,  that  none  hare  been  interred  therein 
but  fuch  as  hare  traced  their  defcent  from  ancient 
kings.  The  tomb  of  King  Henry  VII.  is  moil  magni- 
ficent, inclofed  with  a  fcreen  of  caft  brafs,  moft  admi- 
rably dcfigncd,  and  as.  well  executed.  Within  the  rails 
are  the  figures  of  that  king  and  his  royal  confort,  in 
their  robes  of  flate,  on  a  tomb  of  black  marble :  and 
at  the  head  of  this  tomb  lie  the  remains  of  Edward  VL 
In  different  parts  of  this  chapel  are  the  monuments  of 
Lewis  Stuart  duke  of  Richmond,  George  Villarsduhe 


t   O  N 


On  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  abbey  is  an  cM  Go- 
thic  budding  called  IVtJhnhfltr.baK,  nrft  built  by  WU-  *— 
ham  Rufus  as  an  addition  to  a  royal  palace,  and  after-  wHtiuia- 
wards  rebuilt  by  Richard  II.  in  the  year  1397.  It  But 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  largcft  rooms  in  Europe,  be- 
ing loo  feet  long,  70  broad,  and  1)0  high,  fup- 
ported  only  by  buttrefles.  The  roof  is  of  timber, 
and  was  fome  years  ago  dated,  the  old  covering  of  lead 
being  reckoned  too  heavy.  It  is  paved  with  ftone. 
In  this  fpacious  room  the  kings  of  England  have  ge- 
ncrally  held  their  coronation  and  other  folemn  feafU; 
and  it  is  ufed  for  the  trial  of  peers.  Since  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  the  three  great  courts  of  Chancery, 
King's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas,  have  been  held  in 
feparate  apartments  of  this  hah ;  and  the  court  of  Ex- 
chequer above  flairs. 

1:9 


Adjoining  to  the  footh-eaft  angle  of  Weftminftcr-  tf 
of  Buckingham,  John  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham,    hall  is  a  building  formerly  called  St  Sufi's  Chafxl, 
Charles  Montague  marquis  of  Hallifax,  Edward  V.  and    from  its  having  been  dedicated  to  that  Jaittt.    It  was 


his  brother  Rid 
ouccn  Anne  and 


oument  of 
Queen  of  Scot 


vault  of  James  I.  and  his 
Marv,  on  which  ts  a  fmall 
Kure  of  a  child  ;  a  lofty  mo- 
Elizabcth,  and  another  of  Mary 


ard;  the 
daughter 


th  the  h 

ten 
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Icots  f  the  monuments  for  Margaret  Douglas 
daughter  of  Margaret  queen  of  Scots,  Margaret  coun- 
ted of  Richmond  mother  to  Henry  VII.  the  vault  of 
King  Charles  II.  and  William  III.  queen  Mary  his 
confort,  Queen  Anne,  and  Prince  George.  Over  thefe 
royal  ptrionages  are  their  effigies  (except  that  of 
prince  George)  in  wainfcot  preffes,  made  of  wax  to 
refemble  life,  and  dreffed  in  their  coronation  robes. 
And  at  the  corner  of  the  great  call  window,  in  another 


founded  by  King  Stephen  \  and  in  1 347  was  rebuilt 
by  King  Edward  II L  who  converted  it  to  a  colic, 
giate  church  ;  but  fince  it  was  furrendered  to  Ed- 
ward VI.  it  has  been  ufed  for  the  aflcmbly  of  the  re- 
prcfentati* es  of  the  commons  of  England,  and  is  now 
generally  called  the  Hou/t  0/  Commons.  The  benches, 
which  afcend  behind  one  another  as  in  a  theatre,  are 
covered  with  green  cloth ;  the  floor  is  matted  ;  and 
round  the  room  are  wainfcot  galleries,  fupported  by 
cantilevers  adorned  with  caned  work,  in  which  ft  ran- 
gers are  often  permitted  to  fit  and  hear  the  debates. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  hall  is  the  Houfe  of  Lord/,  HoufTo/ 
fo  called  from  being  the  place  where  the  peers  of £,otJ*- 
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wainfcot  prefs,  {lands  the  effigy  of  Mary  duchefs  of  Great  Britain  affcmble  in  parliament.  It  is  an  oblong 
Richmond  daughter  to  James  duke  of  Richmond  and  room,  not  quite  fo  large  as  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
Lenox,  dreffed  in  the  very  robes  fhe  wore  at  the  coro-  and  is  hung  with  fine  old  tapeftry,  rcp'refejiting  the 
nation  of  Queen  Anne.  On  leaving  the  stifle,  you  are  defeat  of  the  Spaiiifh  Armada  in  1588.  The  qcfign 
fhown  another  prcfa,  containing  the  effigy  of  general  was  drawn  by  Cornelius  Vroom,  and  the  tapeftry  exc- 
Monk,  who,  on  account  of  his  loyalty,  and  the  part  lie  cuted  by  Francis  Spiering.  It  was  not  put  up  till 
took  in  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  had  a  vault  the  year  1650,  two  years  after  the  extinction  of  mo- 
appropriated  to  him  and  his  family  amongft  the  royal 
blood. 

In  a  fine  vault  under  Henry  the  VII. 's  chapel,  is 
the  burying-phce  of  the  prefent  royal  family,  erected 
by  his  late  majefty  king  George  If.  Adjoining  to 
the  abbey  are  the  cloyflers,  built  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  with  pinzas  towards  the  court,  where  feveral 
of  the  prebendaries  have  their  houfes. 
1:7  Near  the  abbey  church  is  the  King's  fchool,  uftiaDy 
5*"'"*  called  Wtftminfttr  Sfbod,  It  was  originally  founded  in 
a  School ,  p?0j  and  a  j^nnd  tim^by  Queen  Elisabeth  in  1560, 
it  is  fometimes  called  the  guten't  Coflige  ;  and 


narchy,  when  the  houfe  of  lords  was  ufed  as  a  com- 
mittee-room for  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  heads 
of  the  naval  heroes  who  commanded  on  the  1 
day  form  a  matchlcis  border  round  the  work, 
ting  poflerity  to  emulate  their  illuilrious  example. 
Here  is  a  throne  for  the  king,  with  feats  on  the  right 
and  left  for  fuch  peers  of  the  realm  as  are  of  the 
blood  royal.  Before  the  throne  are  three  broad  feats ; 
on  the  first  of  which,  next  the  throne,  fits  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the  great  teal,  who  is  fpcaker 
of  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  and  on  the  other  two  fit  the 
judv ;es,  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  or  the  matters  in  chsn- 
is  at  prefent  one  of  the  greateft  fcbools  in  the  king-   eery,  who  attend  occafionally  to  give  their  opinions 


dom."  The  teamed  antiquary  Mr  Cambdcn  was  once 
rnaller  of  it,  and  Ben  Jonfon  one  of  his  fcholars. 
Dr  Bufby,  who  was  mafter  upwards  of  50  years, 
greatly  contributed  to  keep  up  its  reputation,  formed 
its  mnfeum,  and  improved  both  the  mailer's  and  his 
prebendal  houfe, — This  fchool,  inftead  of  one  mafter 
and  one  ufher  as  at  firfl,  has  now  oji  upper  and  under 
mailer,  and  five  Hirers,  who  have  about  400  youths 
under  their  tuition.  A  pbm  was  fet  on  foot  when 
the  prefent  orchbifhop  of  York  was  mafter,  for  build- 
ing a  college  for  the  ufe  of  the  fludents,  but  this  did 
not  fuececd. 
Voi.  X.  Part  I. 


on  points  of  law.  The  two  archbilhops  fit  at  foroc 
diftance  from  the  throne  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
other  bifhops  in  a  row  under  them.  All  the  benches 
are  covered  with  red  cloth  fluffed  with  wooL  Here 
like  wife,  by  a  late  order  of  the  houfe,  a  galli-ry  for 
ft  rangers  has  been  erected.  13 1 

Adjoining  to  the  houfe  of  lords  is  the  Printe '/  P"Ws 
Chamber,  where  the  king  is  robed  when  he  comes  to  ^mbsrj 
the  parliament.    On  the  other  fide  is  the  Pamttd 
Chamttr,  which  is  laid  to  have  been  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor's  bed-chamber,  and  the  room  in  which  the  par- 
liaments were  anciently  opened.    Here  conferences 
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**  •  arc  often  held  between  the  two  houfw,  or  their  com- 
mittee*. Contiguous  to  thofe  it  an  apaitment  called 
the  Court  of  Requejli,  where  fuch  at  have  bufincfs  in 
,jj  either  houfc  may  attend. 
•W«<lmir-  N.ar  thefe  buildings  ii  a  bridge  over  the  Thames, 
fer  b/Kge.  called  WfJl*,hJ)er4ri,l$e,  accounted  one  of  the  moil 
complete  and  elegant  ftrudtures  of  the  kind  in  the 
known  world.  It  in  built  entirely  of  ftone,  and  ex- 
tends  over  the  river  at  a  place  where  it  is  1223  feet 
broad  ;  which  is  above  300  feet  broader  than  at  Lon- 
don bridge.  On  each  fide  is  a  fine  ballufttade  of 
ftone,  with  places  of  (belter  from  the  rain.  The  width 
of  the  bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  fide  a  tine 
foot -way  for  paflcngera.  It  confifts  of  14  piers,  and 
r  ?  large  and  two  lrnall  arches  all  femiclrcular,  that 
in  t!ie  centre  being  76  fect  wide,  and  the  reft  decrca- 
ling  four  feet  each  from  the  other,  fo  that  the  two 
leaft  arches  of  the  13  great  ones  are  each  52  feet. 
It  in  computed  that  the  value  of  40,000b  in  ftone 
and  other  materials  is  always  under  water.  This 
magnificent  ftrudture  was  begun  in  1739,  and  rinilKcd 
hi  1750,  at  the  expencc  of  389,000!.  defrayed  by 


from  one  end  to  the  other.    The  wall  before  the  Lotvko. 
court  has  been  lately  built  in  an  elegant  manner,  and  ^"V™- 
each  fide  of  the  gate  is  ornamented  with  naval  em- 
blem*.   Betides  a  hall,  and  other  public  apartments* 
here  are  (pacious  huufes  for  fertn  commifhoncrs  of  the 
admiralty.  tj< 

At  a  little  diilance  from- the  admiralty,  where  three  Clia/uy- 
capital  ftrcets  terminate,  is  a  large  opening  called 


croft. 


from  one  of  the  erodes  which  ki 


Ed. 


ward  1.  caufed  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  hi*  queen 
Eleanor,  and  Charing  the  name  of  a  village  in  which 
it  was  built.  The  croft  remained  till  the  civil  wars  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  when  it  was  dcltroyed  by  the 
fanatics,  as  a  monument  of  popifh  fupcrftition  ;'  but 
after  the  Rctto  ration,  an  equeibrian  ftatuc  of  Charles  I. 
was  fct  up  in  its  Head.  This,  which  is  of  brafs,  and 
finely  executed,  continues  to  be  an  ornament  to  the 
place.  It  was  made  in  1633,  at  the  expence  of  the 
Howard-Arundel  family.  The  parliament  fold  it  to 
a  bra&ier  in  Holborn,  with  ftricS  orders  to  break  it 
to  pieces;  but  he  concealed  it  under  ground  till  the 
Rcltoration,  when  it  was  fct  »p  in  1678. 
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the  parliument.  It  was  built  after  the  defign  of  At  the  weft  end  of  tlie  Mall,  in  St  James's  Park,  Queen"* 
Monf.  Labclyc,  an  ingenious  architect,  a  native  of    which  begins  uear  Charing-crofs,  ftands  the,  ^urtn't 

Palme.    It  was  originally  known  by  the  name  of  Ar> 


France, 

On  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  eaft  confines  of 
St  Margaret's  pariih,  was  a  palace  called  Whitehall* 
originally  built  by  Hubert  dc  Burgh  earl  of  Kent,  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  It  afterwards 
devolved  to  the  archbiihop  of  York,  whence  it  recei- 
ved the  name  of  7  ori  Place,  and  continued  to  be  the 
city  relidence  of  the  archbifhops  till  it  was  purchafed 
by  Henry  VIII.  of  cardinal  Wolfey  in  IJ30.  At 
this  period  it  became  the  relidence  of  the  court  t  but 
in  1697  was'deftroyed  by  accidentia"  fire,  all  except 
the  banqueting-houfc,  which  had  been  added  to  the 
palace  of  Whitehall  by  James  I.  according  to  a  deiign 
of  Inigo  Jones.  This  is  an  elegant  and  magnificent 
ltru&ure  of  hewn  ftone,  adorned  with  an  upper  and 
lower  range  of  pillars,  of  the  Ionic  and  Compofite  or- 
ders ;  tbe  capitals  are  enriched  with  fruit  and  foliages, 
and  between  the  columns  of  the  windows.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  lead,  and  furrounded  with  a  baluitrade. 
.The  building  chiefly  confifts  of  one  room  of  an  oblong 
form,  40  feet  high,  and  a  proportionable  length  and 
breadth.  The  deling  is  painted  by  the  celebrated  Sir 
Peter  Paul  Rubens.  It  is  now  ufed  only  as  a  chapcl- 
royal,  and  the  other  part  of  the  houfc  is  occupied 
JJ4  with  flate-officc*. 
tlorfc-  Oppofite  to  the  banqueting-houfc  ftands  the  Horfe- 

guardt.  jruarit,  fo  called  from  being  the  Ration  where  that 
part  of  his  nujefry's  troops  ufually  do  duty.  It  is  a 
ftroug  building,  of  hewn  ftone,  confifting  of  a  centre 
and  two  wing*.  Iu  tlie  former  is  an  arched  paflage 
into  St  James's  Park  1  and  over  it,  in  the  middle, 
rife*  a  cupola.  In  a  part  of  the  building  is  the  War- 
office.  Near  the  Horfc-guards  is  the  Treafury  ;  a 
large  building,  w  hich  fronts  the  Parade  in  St  James's 
•35  Park  {  and  where  the  board  of  treafury  is  kept. 
J»hwta»7-  Eaftward  of  the  Horfc-guards  is  the  Admiralty-Office, 
a  large  pile,  built  with  brick  and  ftone.  The  front 
towards  Whitehall  has  two  deep  wings,  and  a  lofty 
portico  (imported  by  four  large  ftone  pillars.  A 
piaxza,  coiuiiliiig  01  beautiful  columns, 


Imgttm-louft ;  but  being  purchafed  by  the  late  duke  of 
Buckingham's  father,  who  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground 
in  1 703,  it  was  called  BucL-in^lhtm-iumfi;  till  the  year 
176a,  when  k  was  purchafed  by  his  inajefty  for  a 
royal  refideocc.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  ftone,  having 
in  the  front  two  ranges  of  pilaitcrs  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Tuicau  orders.  It  has  a  fpacious  court-yard,  in- 
clofed  with  iron  rails,  fronting  St  James's  Park,  with 
offices  on  each  fide,  with  two  pavilions,  feparated  from 
the  manfion-houfe  by  cokinades  of  the  Tufcan,  Do- 
ric, and  Ionic  orders.  Hit  majefly  has  here  built  a 
fine  library,  in  an  octagonal  form,  beudes  tcveral  other 
additions.  (jg 

Eaftward  of  the  queen's  palace  ftands  St  jfamet't,  St  J^dms's. 
an  old  buildiug,  which,  till  the  former  was  purchafed 
by  the  crown,  had  been  the  town-refidence  of  tbe  roy- 
al family  fince  the  burning  of  Whitehall  in  1697. 
This  palace  was  built  by  Henry  Vlil.  and  obtained 
its- name  from  an  hofpital  which  formerly  flood  on  the 
fpot.  It  it  an  irregular  building,  of  a  mean  appearance 
without,  but  contains  feveral  magnificent  apartment*. 
Here  the  court  and  levees  are  Rill  kept,  and  moil  of 
the  perfout  belonging  to  the  houlhold  have  their  reli- 
dence. The  chapel  of  the  hofpital  was  converted  to 
the  ufe  of  the  royal  family,  as  it  now  remains,  and  is  f 
a  royal  peculiar,  exempted  from  all  epifcopal  Jurifdic-  The  fvk 
tton.  When  this  palace  was  built,  it  abutted  in  the  an 
fouth-weft  upon  an  uncultivated  fwampy  tract  of 
ground,  which  the  king  inclofed  and  converted  into 
a  park,  called  from  the  palace  St  J  times' j  Park.  He 
alio  laid  it  out  into  walks,  and  collected  the  water  into 
one  body.  It  was  afterwards  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  king  Charles  II.  who  planted  it  with  lime 
trees,  and  formed  a  beautiful  villa,  near  half  a  mile  in 
length,  called  the  Mall,  from  its  being  adapted  to  a 
play  at  bowls  diilinguiihed  by  that  name.  He  alio 
formed  the  water  into  a  canal  100  fect  broad  and 
2800  feet  long  ;  and  furnifhed  the  park  with  a  decoy, 
and  other  pond  for  water-fowl ;  but  thole  have  lately 
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u>nA».  bren  destroyed,  on  account  of  the  unwholefomc  va- 
*—  ■       pours  which  they  excited. 

In  a  line  with  St  James's  palace,  on  the  caft  fide, 
U  Martbcrwgb  Houfe,  which  belong*  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  udm  large  brick  cdiiice,  ornamented 
^'♦^  with  ftone. 

vt.tii  trft  '  Eailward  from  Charing-croft,  runt  that  fine  ft  tret 
the  Strand,  which  tetminatcs  at  Temple -bar.  In  the 
year  13 $3  the  whole  of  it  was  an  open  highway,  with 
garden*  to  the  water-lide.  In  that  year  it  was  fo 
ruinous,  that  Edward  III.  by  an  ordinance  directed  a 
tax  to  be  raifed  upon  wool,  leather,  wine,  and  goods 
carried  to  the  ftaple  at  Wcftminfter,  from  TempYc-bar 
to  Weftminfter  abbey,  for  the  repair  of  the  road  ;  and 
that  ail  owner*  of  houfes  adjacent  to  the  highway 
ihould  repair  ai  much  as  by  before  their  doors. 
Before  the  above  period,  it  entirely  cut  off  Weftmin- 
fter from  London  ;  nothing  intervened  except  the 
featured  houfes,  and  a  village  which  afterwards  gave 
name  to  the  whole  j  and  St  Martin's  flood  literally  in  the 
fields.  But  about  the  year  1560  a  itrcet  wat  formed, 
loofely  built ;  for  all  the  houfes  on  the  fouth  fide  had 
great  gardens  to  the  river,  were  called  by  their  ow  n- 
ers names,  and  in  after-times  gave  name  to  the  feve- 
ral  ftreets  that  fucceeded  them,  pointing  down  to  the 
Thames ;  each  of  them  had  flairs  for  the  convenien- 
ce* of  taking  boat,  of  which  many  to  this  day  bear  the 
names  of  the  houfes.  As  the  court  was  for  centuries 
either  at  the  palace  of  Wcllmintler  or  Whitehall,  a 
boat  was  the  cuftomary  conveyance  of  the  great  to  the 
prcfence  of  their  fovercign.  1  he  north  fide  was  a  mere 
line  of  houfes  from  Charing-crofs  to  Temple-bar; 
all  beyond  was  country.    The  gardens  which  occu- 

J)ied  part  of  the  (he  of  Convent-garden  were  bounded  by 
ields,  and  St  Giles's  was  a  diftant  country  village. 
Our  capital  found  itfelf  fo  fecure  in  the  vigorous  govern- 
ment of  queen  Elizabeth,  that,  by  the  year  1600,  rood 
confidcrable  additions  were  made  to  the  north  of  the 
long  line  of  llrect  juit  defcribed.  St  Martin's-lane 
was  built  on  both  fides.  St  Giles's  chur.h  was  ftill 
int'ulated  :  but  Broad-ftrrct  and  Holbum  were  com- 
pletely formed  into  ftreets  with  houfes  all  the  way  to 
Snow-hill.  Convent-garden  and  Lincoln's  inn  fields 
were  built,  but  in  an  irregular  manner.  Dritry-lane, 
Clare-llreet,  and  Long-acre,  arofe  in  the  fame  pe- 
riod. 

Almoit  contiguous  to  Charing-crofs,  and  upon  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Strand,  is  that  noble  palace  called 
NortbimbtrlandJmu/r,  which  ftands  on  the  file  of 
the  hofpital  of  St  Mary  Rounceval.  Henry  VIII. 
granted  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Cavcrdcn.  It  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  Henry  Howard  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton {  who,  in  the  time  of  James  I.  built  here  a  houfc, 
and  called  it  after  Mi  own  name.  He  left  it  to  his 
kiufrnan  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  treafurer  ;  and  by  the 
marriage  of  Algernoon  Percy  carl  of  Northumber- 
land, with  EliialKth  daughter  of  Tbcopluius  carl  of 
Suffolk,  it  palTcd  into  the  houfc  of  the  prefent  noble 
•wner.  The  greater  part  of  the  houfe  was  built  by 
ftcmard  Janlcn,  an  architect  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
The  front  next  the  fticet  was  begun  by  Algernoon  in 
1748,  and  finifbed  by  the  prefent  duke,  who  married 
his  daughter.  Two  additional  wings  to  the  front  next 
the  Thames,  and  a  variety  of  other  improvements  both 
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in  building  and  furniture,  have  contributed  to  render  i.'*»,J«f> 
this  houfc  the  largeft  and  moft  magnificent  in  I. on-      •  J 
don.    It  contains  a  gallery  of  106  feet  long  by  aS 
wide  moft  fuperbly  furnilhcd.  i4» 
A  fiSort  way  call  ward,  on  the  fame  fide,  flood  /)«/•- DmUm 
tarn  Yard,  which  took  its  name  from  a  place  built  ori-  Vs*4. 


Uie  illuftrious  Thomas  dc 
»m  in  1 34c 


cctcd 


*4i 


ginally  by  Uie  itl 

biftiop  of  Durham  in  1 34c  ;  defigned  by  htm  for  the 
town  rcfidcnce  of  him  and  his  fucceffors.  At  this  place, 
in  1540,  was  held  a  moft  magnificent  feart,  given  by 
the  challengers  of  England,  who  had  caufed  to  be 
proclaimed,  in  France,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Spain, 
a  great  and  triumphant  juftitig  to  be  holden  at  Weft- 
minfter, for  all  comers  that  would  undertake  them 
But  both  the  challengers  and  defendants  were  Engtiih. 
After  the  gallant  fpotts  of  each  day,  the  challengers 
rode  unto  this  Durnam-houfe,  where  they  kept  open 
houfehold,  and  feafted  the  king  and  queen  (Anne  of 
Clcvcs)  with  her  ladies,  and  all  the  court.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  mint  was  cftablifhed  in  this 
houfc,  under  the  management  of  Sir  WiUiam  Shar- 
rington,  and  the  influence  of  the  afpiring  Thomaa 
Seymour,  lord  admiral.  Duiham-houfe  was  reckon- 
ed one  of  the  royal  palaces  belonging  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth {  who  gave  the  ufc  of  it  to  the  great  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

Durham-yard  is  now  filled  with  a  moil  magnificent  The 
mafs  of  building,  called  the  s/Jetyli,  in  honour  ofphi. 
two  brothers,  the  ingenious  Adams,  its  architects. 
Bclides  its  fine  lodgiugs,  it  it  celebrated  for  its  en- 
chanting profpect,  the  utility  of  its  wliarfs,  and  its 
fubtcrraneous  apartments  anfwering  a  variety  of  pur- 
pofes  of  general  benefit.  144 

Farther  on  ftand  the  ruins  of  the  Savoy.  HenryThe 
II  (.  had  granted  to  Peter  of  Savoy,  uncle  to  hi*  queen 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Iierrrenger  of  Provence,  all  the 
houfes  upon  the  Thames  where  this  building  ikjw 
ftand*,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs,  yielding  yearly 
at  the  Exchequer  three  barbed  arrows  for  all  ferviccs. 
This  prince  founded  the  Savoy,  and  bellowed  it  on 
the  foreign  hofpital  of  Montjoy.  Queen  Eleanor  pur- 
chafed  it,  and  bellowed  it  on  her  Ton  Edmund  earl 
of  Eancaftcr.  It  was  rebuilt  in  u  moft  magnificent 
manner  by  his  fon  Henry.  It  was  made  the  place  of 
confinement  of  John  king  of  France  in  1356,  after 
he  was  taken  prifener  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  In 
1381  it  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  Wat  Tyler,  out  of 
fpleen  to  the  great  owner  John  of  Gaunt.  Henry  V 1 1, 
began  to  rebuild  it,  with  a  defign  of  forming  it  into 
an  hofpital  for  a  hundred  dill  relied  people,  and  Hen- 
ry VIII.  completed  the  defign.  The  revenues,  at  the 
iuppreffion  by  Edward  VI.  amounted  to  above  500 1, 
a  year.  Queen  Mary  rettorcd  it  ;  and  brr  maids  of 
honour,  wuli  exemplary  piety,  furnilhcd  it  with  all  ne- 
ceflaries.  It  was  again  fupprcflcd  by  Queen  Elifabcth  ; 
and  at  prefent  part  fcrve&  as  lodgiiigsTor  private  peo- 
ple, for  barracks,  and  a  fcandalou<.  infectious  prifon  for 
the  fohlicry  and  for  tranfport-convirts. 

A  little  to  the  eaftwnid  flood  Sm-rfetboufrt  a  s^'.fct 
lace  built  by  Somcrfct  the  1'rotcCtor  in  the  time  of  houfc. 
Edward  VI.  ;  ami  to  make  way  tor  which  he  dcmoli- 
fhed  a  great  number  of  buildings  without  making  ary 
rccompciice  to  the  owners.  Part  of  the  church  of  St 
John  of  Jcrufalem  and  the  Tower  were  blown  up  for 
h  1  2  the 
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txrdor,  the  fake  of  the  material* ;  and  the  cloiftcr*  on  the  north 
J*"  '¥  '  fide  of  Si  Paul's,  with  the  charnel-houfe  and  chapel, 
underwent  the  fame  fate  ;  the  tomb*  being,  deftroyed, 
and  the  bonc»  thrown  into  Finibury-fielda.  This  hap. 
pened  in  1549  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  live 
to  inhabit  the  palace  he  built,  as  he  was  executed  in 
the  year  1 $$2.  After  his  death  the  palace  fell  to  the 
crown  ;  and  it  became  an  occaiionaJ  place  of  rclldcnce, 
firft  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  to  Catherine 
queen  toking  Charle*  II.  It  was  built  in  a  ftyle  of 
architecture  compounded  of  the  Grecian  and  Gothic ; 
and  the  back,  front,  and  water-gate,  were  done  from 
a  defign  of  Inigo  Jones,  about  the  year  1623.  A 
chapel  was  begun  fbe  fame  Year  by  that  architect,  and 
finilhcd  fome  time  after.  The  whole  of  this  ftrudure 
was  dtmoHfteil  in  1 77 5,  in  confequence  of  an  aft  of 
parliament ;  and  a  molt  magnificent  edifice,  from  a 
Sefiftn  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  has  been  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  public  offices, — thofe 
•f  the  Treafury,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  War,  and  the  Excife,  excepted.  The 
Rojal  Society,  and  the  .Society  of  Antiquarians,  hold 
their  meetings  here,  in  apartments  which  have  been 
allotted  to  them  by  royal  munificence  ;  and  here  alfo 
are  annually  exhibited  the  works  of  the  Britifh  painter* 
and  fculptors.  The  terrace  on  the  fouth  fide  is  a  walk 
bounded  by  the  Thames,  and  unparalleled  for  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  view. 

St  Martin',  The  chu«*  of  St  Martio  •«  <M:ngu'<h«l  by  the 
name  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fit  Us,  from  its  fituation, 
which  was  formerly  a  field,  with  only  a  few  fcattercd 
houfes.  The  church  being  decayed,  was  rebuilt  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  again  by  James  I.  but  not  being 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
pariih,  it  was  augmented  in  1607,  at  the  charge  of 
Prince  Henry,  cldeft  fon  of  James  I.  and  fcvcral  of 
the  nobility.  After  many  expcnfivc  reparation*,  how. 
ever,  it  was  entirely  taken  down  in  1720,  and  a 
new  church  began,  which  was  finimed  in  1726.  This 
is  an  elegant  edifice,  built  of  (lone.  On  the  weft 
front  i>  a  noble  portico  »f  Corinthian  columns,  fup* 
porting  a  pediment,  in  which  are  rcprcfented  the  royal 
arms  in  bas  relief.  The  afcent  to  the  portico  is  by  a 
flight  of  very  long  ftcps.  The  length  of  this  church 
is  about  140  feet,  the  breadth  63,  and  height  45.  It 
has  a  fine  arched  roof  {attained  by  flone  column*  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  The  ftecplc  has  a  beautiful 
fpirc,  and  one  of  the  bed  rings  of  bell*  in  London. 

St  Jamti's  Church  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  at  the  exprnct  of  Henry  carl  of  St  Alban's,  and 
other  neighbouring  inhabitants.  The  building  i>  of 
brick  and  (lone,  about  85  feet  long,  60  brand,  and 
45  feet  high,  with  a  handfome  fteeple  150  feet  in. 
height. 

St  George's  Church,  near  Hanovrr-fquare,  is  a  beau- 
tiful ftru&urc.  This  was  one  of  the  fifty  new  church- 
es  erected  within  the  bill*  of  mortality,  by  act  of  par- 
H anient,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  ground 
for  the  edifice  was  given  by  the  late  lieutenant-general 
Stewart,  who  alfo  left  4000  L  to  the  parifti,  toward* 
i  reeling  and  endowing  a  charity  fchool ;  which,  by 
additional  benefactions  and  fubferiptious,  is  become 
•very  confidcraUc. 

The  gr  eater  part  of  tie  parifh  of  St  PavTi  Cttvcnt- 
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garden,  was  anciently  •  garden,  belonging  to  the  an»  Lanian. 
bot  and  convent  of  Wertminiter,  and  was  then  called 
Convent-garJm,  a  name  corrupted  into  Covcnt  *  and  c„J*Jt 
more  generally  Common-garden.  In  1552,  Edward  uudta. 
VI.  gave  it  to  the  carl  of  Bedford,  with  an  adjoining 
field,  formerly  called  the  Stven  Acres,  but  now,  being 
turned  into  a  long  ftrcet,  called  Long-acre.  The 
church  of  St  Paul's,  Covcnt-gardcn,  was  built  by 
Inigo  Jones,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  lirapUr 
and  perfect  piece*  of  architecture  in  England.  In  tin. 
front  i»  a  plain  portico  of  the  Tufcan  order,  with 
many  columns.  Before  the  church  i>  a  fquare  area, 
containing  about  three  acre*  of  ground,  called  Covrnh 
garden  mtrket,  and  is  the  belt  in  England  for  herb?, 
fruit,  and  flowers.  On  the  north,  and  part  of  the  eaft 
fide,  is  a  magnificent  piazza,  defigned  by  Inigo  Jone*.  l4g 

Next  to  the  parifh  of  St  Paul,  Covvnt-garden,  is  u  Mary 
that  of  St  M.irj  It  Strand.  This  is  alfo  one  of  the  fifty  !e  StraoJ,. 
new  churches  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
ii  a  handfome  piece  of  architecture,  though  not  very 
exter.five.  At  the  entrance,  on  the  weft  fide,  is  an 
afcent  by  a  flight  of  Heps,  in  a  circular  form,  which 
leads  to  a  fimilarly  (haped  portico  of  Ionic  columns, 
covered  with  a  dome,  that  is  crowned  with  a  vafe. 
The  columns  are  continued  along  the  body  of  the 
church,  with  pilaflers  of  the  fame  order  at  the  corners } 
and  in  the  intercolumniatiuns  are  niches  handfomclr 
ornamented.  Over  the  dome  is  a  pediment  fupported 
by  Corinthian  columns,  which  arc  alfo  continued  round 
the  body  of  the  rtrufture,  over  thofe  of  the  Ionic  order. 
A  handfome  baluftradc  is  canted  round  the  top  of  the 
church,  and  adorned  with  vafe*. 

A  little  eaft  ward  from  the  preceding  church  is  that 
of  St  Clement's  Danes,  iituated  like-wife  in  the  Strand. 
A  church  is  faid  to  have  Hood  in  this  place  fince  about 
the  year  700;  but  the  prefent  ftructurc  was  begem  in 
168;,  defigned  by  Sir  Criftopher  Wren.  It  is  built 
of  flone,  with  two  rows  of  windows  the  lower  plain, 
but  the  upper  ornamented  ;  and  the  termination  is  by 
an  attic,  the  pflaticrs  of  which  are  covered  with  vafe*. 
On  the  fouth  fide  ii  a  portico,  covered  with  a  domey 
fupportedby  Ionic  columns;  and  oppofitc  to  this  is 
another.  The  fteeple  is  beautiful,  and  of  a  great 
height. 

The  chunh  of  St  George,  Bloorr.fbury,  is  aWo  one  of 
the  fifty  new  churches  creeled  by  ad  of  parliament. 
It  is  diflinguiibed  from  all  the  reft  by  Handing  fouth. 
and  north,  and  by  the  ftatuc  of  King  George  I.  at  the 
top  of  its  pyramidal  fteeple.  140 

Iu  Eanib'a  Conduit-fields,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Fo-judling 
town,  is  a  large  and  commodious  ftrufture  called  the  Jj"1 
FoundTin^-hfpitJ,  for  the  reception  of  expofed  and    "  ^ 
drferted  children.    This  laudable  charity  wa»  project- 
ed by  feveral  eminent  merchants  m  the  reign  of  queen 
Arm* ;  but  was  not  carried  into  execution  till  many 
year*  afierwarJs,  when  a  diartcr  for  its  cftablifliment 
was  obtained,  through  the  indefatigable  affiduity  of 
Mr  Thomas  Cor^m,  the  commander  of  a  merchant 
veflel,  who  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe  in  promoting 
thi*  defign.     From  the  time  of  its  inititution,  the 
parliament  has  occafionally  granted  conl'iderable  fums 
lor  its  fupport ;  and  in  fome  years  upwards  of  6000 
infants  have  been  received. 

No;  far  from  hence  is  an  Ho/fita! for  the  S*aK-j»*  1 

and 
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London,  and  in  difirrrnt  parti  of  tbc  town  there  arc 
L  »  ruber  for  the  £cL  of  all  kinds,  or  thole  in  particular 
circumftances.  Of  the  latter  are  feveral  Lying-in  bof- 
fkdiy  and  the  Ltxi-lyfiii*.'  for  ferrule  patients  in  the 
venereal  difcafe.  Of  the  former  are  St  Gror$t*i  and 
the  MUairfix  i,/jHtai,,  befides  feveral  infirmariei. 

Gniy'i-  An  is  one  of  the  four  principal  inn*  cf  court  j 
which,  though  htuatid  utthiu  the  limits  of  the  parilh 
of  St  Andrew,  Hulbom,  it  yet  without  the  liberties 
uf  the  city  of  1-ondon.  It  took  its  name  from  an 
ancient  family  of  the  name  of  Cay,  which  formerly 
tended  here,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  demifed 
it  to  fame  ttudeats  in  the  law  ;  but  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  monk*  of  Shcne,  near 
R xhinond  in  Surry,  who  leafed  it  to  the  fociety  of 
the  Inn.  It  was  held  by  this  tenure  till  the  diifolution 
»s~  the  monailerics,  when  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to 
the  fociety  in  fee-farm.  Thii  inn  conlilts  chiefly  of  two 
quadrangles,  and  has  an  old  hall  well  built  of  timber, 


with  a  chapel  in  the  Gothic  ftyle.  Here  is  alfo  a  good 
bWy,  and  the  Inn  is  accommodated  with  a  fnacous 


n,  another  of  the  four  principal  inns  of 
court,  was  originally  the  palace  of  Ralph  Neville  hi  (hop 
of  Chicheftcr,  and  chancellor  of  England  about  (he 
year  izz6.  It  afterwards  devolved  to  the  ear!  of  Lin- 
coln, who  converted  it  into  a  court  for  the  fludrnt*  of 
law  about  the  year  ijio.  From  him  it  received  the 
o/  Lincoln 's-inD,  and  confided  or.!y  of  what  is 
called  the  old  fquare,  which  is  entered  fromChan- 
cery-laoc.  At  prefent  thii  fquare  contains  befides 
buildings  for  the  lawyers,  a  large  hall  where  the  lord 
chancellor  hears  caufes  in  the  lit  tings  after  term.  To 
this  tan  belongs  likewife  a  fine  garden,  which  lias  late- 
ly been  diminilhcd  by  the  building  of  fome  large  and 
commodious  offices  for  the  ufc  of  the  lis  tic:  ks  in 
the  ourt  of  Chancery,  &c. 

In  the  parilh  of  St  James,  Clerkerwel!,  is  an  hofpi- 
tal  called  the  Cboritr-houfr,  which  is  a  corruption  of 
the  word  cborirrux,  a  name  formerly  ufed  for  a  convent 
or  priory  of  the  Carthufians,  which  this  place  for- 
merly was.  After  the  dilTolution  of  monaftcric*  it 
fell  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  difpofed  of  it  to  Tho- 
mas Sutton,  Efq;  a  citizen  of  London,  in  the  time  of 
king  James  I.  for  L.  13,000.  The  purchafcr  intend- 
ing it  for  an  hofpital,  applied  to  the  king  for  a  patent, 
which  he  obtained  in  1611,  and  the  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  parliament  in  1623.  Mr  Sutton  having  ex- 
pended L.7000  in  fitting  up  the  buildings,  gave  it 
the  name  of  king  James's  hofpital,  and  endowed  it 
with  lands  to  the  amount  of  near  L.  4500  a-year,  for 
the  maintenance  of  80  gentlemen,  merchants  or  fol- 
diers,  who  mould  be  reduced  to  indigent  circumflances ; 
and  40  boys,  to  be  inllruded  in  clafikal  learning.  The 
sen  are  provided  with  handiomc  apartments,  and  all 
except  clothes  ;  intlead  of  which 
each  of  them  is  allowed  a  gown,  and  L.  7  a-year.  Of 
the  boys,  29  arc  at  a  proper  time  fent  to  the  uaivcr- 
5ty,  where  each  has  an  allowance  of  L.  20  a-year  for 
eight  years.  Others,  who  are  judged  more  fit  for 
trade,  are  put  oot  apprentices,  and  tbe  fum  of  JL.40 
is  given  with  each  of  them.  As  a  farther  encourage- 
ment to  the  fchobrs,  there  are  nine  ecclefiaftical  prc- 
ia  the  gift  cf  the  governor*.    It  is  alfo  by 
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others,  the  recommendation  of  the  latter  that  all  peafionen 
and  youths  are  received  into  the  hofpital.  They  con- 
M  of  16,  of  which  number  the  king  is  always  one, 
and  the  others  are  generally  noblemen  of  the  firft  rank. 
To  this  hofpital  belong  a  mailer,  a  preacher,  two 
tchoolmafters,  a  phyfickn,  a  regifter,  a  receiver,  a 
treafurer,  a  Seward,  an  auditor,  and  other  officers! 
and  the  annual  revenues  of  it  being  now  increased  to 
upwards  of  L.6000,  five  men  and  four  boys  have  been 
added  to  the  original  number. 

In  the  parilh  of  St  Luke  Hand*  the  HabmlauSers 
alms-ho-jfe,  or  sf/ifj  Hofrkal,  fo  railed  from  having  tiofpi 
been  creeled  by  the  company  of  haberdafhert,  purfuant 
to  the  wUl  of  Robert  Afkei  Efq;  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, who  left  L.  30,0:0  for  the  building  and  the  re- 
lief of  to  poor  members  of  the  company  ;  befides  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  20  boys,  funs  of  decay- 
ed freemen  of  the  fame  company.  This  i*  a  lar^e 
edifice  of  brick  and  ftone,  400  feet  long,  with  a  piazza 
in  front  340  feet  in  length,  confiding  of  ftone  co- 
lumns of  the  Tufean  order.  In  the  middle  of  the 
building  is  a  chapel,  adorned  with  columns,  entabla- 
tures, and  pediment,  of  tbc  Ionic  order ;  and  under 
the  pediment  is  a  niche,  with  a  (latuc  of  the  founder. 
In  the  fame  parim  it  the  Iron-mongers  hofpital,  like- 
wife  a  large  building. 

In  the  parifh  of  St  Mary,  Whitechapcl,  (lands  the 
London  Haft-tat,  for  the  reception  of  the  lick.  It  is 
a  large  building,  and  was  erected  a  few  years  ftnee  by 
voluntary  contribution.  Here  are  alfo  fome  conl't- 
dtrahlc  almi-honfes. 
Within 

ftatelv  houfes  bdomrinir  to  the  nobilitv.  fome  of  which      N JwV 


aimi-nonies.  t{< 
lin  the  prccimfts  of  Wellmintlcr  are  feveral  H»u(r*  •  tV 
loufes  belonging  to  the  nobility,  fome  of  which  N 
have  been  already  mentioned.    Of  the  other*,  the  »" 
moll  rvmarkakablc  at  prefent  are,  Burlington-houfr, 
Devotiihire-ho-jff.Egremoni-houfe,  and  Hcdford-houfc ; 
CatU'ton-liDufe,  the  magnificent  abode  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  fuperb  rcfidence  erected  by  the  duke 
of  York  between  the  Trcafury  and  the  Hade-guards. 

To  theft  nny  be  added,  Afvntigu-kw/e  (now  the  u,;,,^ 
Dritifh  Muf'eum)  ;  which  was  built  on  a  French  plait  Mufcunw 
by  the  fir  ft  d-.ike  of  Montagu,  who  had  been  ambaf- 
fador  in  France.  The  ftaircafe  and  ceilings  were  paint- 
ed by  RoutTeau  and  La  Fofle  :  the  apotheotis  of  Ins, 
and  the  aifembly  of  the  gods,  are  by  the  latl.  It  was 
purchafed  of  the  duke's  heirs  by  parliament,  for  uniting 
together  the  Royal,  Cotlonian,  Harlcian,  Sloanlan, 
and  other  collections  of  book*,  MSS.  coins,  antiqu:- 
ties,  fubjctfls  in  natural  birlury,  &c.  Ac.  fur  the  public: 
ufe,  for  which  it  is  excellently  adapted.  The  fiill  of 
thefc  libraries  contains  the  booki  and  MSS.  of  one 
princes  from  Henry  VII.  to  Charles  II.  ;  the  fecund 
the  MSS.  collected  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  hit  fon, 
and  grandfon  Sir  John,  which  hll  gave  it  to  the  public 
by  act  J 2  and  13  William  III.  c.  7.  Tlie  Harlcian 
collection  of  MSS.  was  formed  by  Edward  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, and  purchafed  by  government  in  1 7  e^,  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  library,  MSS.  and  ujU'r*!  a:ri. ci- 
ties of  Sir  Hans  S!e>an".  This  ln:l  c  '1  .k"ir  Man- 
L.ro,cco;  s::d  li  -  left  it,  by  will,  to  the  u'.ie,  of  the 
public,  on  condition  that  the  pnrltarr.c;.t  would  pay 
L.  2C,ocO  to  his  executors.  It  comprehends  an  ama- 
zing number  of  eurioiitic  :  among  which  are,  the 


library,  in  eluding  b<  ^kt  cf  dr.v 


MSS.  and  print*, 
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unoaiiting  to  about  50,000  volume* ;  medals  and  coins, 
ancient  and  modem.  30,000  t  cameos  and  intaglios, 
about  700 ;  feal*.  ?oB  ;  veffcls.  Sec.  of  agate,  jafper, 
&c.  54 2  ;  antiquities,  Uij  j  precious  ftonrj,  agates, 
jafper,  &c.  2256  ;  metals,  minerals,  ores,  Sec.  2725  ; 
cryftal,  fpars,  Sic.  1864 ;  foflila,  fliut%  llonea,  1275  1 
earths,  fands,  faha,  103  c  ;  bitumens,  fulphurs,  ambers, 
*c.  399  t  talcs,  mice,  &c.  388  ;  corals,  fpunges,  &c. 
1421  ;  tcftacea,  or/hells,  &c.  5843  ;  echini,  echinitar, 
tec.  659  \  aftcrisri  trochi,  cntrochi,  Ac.  241  ;  crufta- 
cex,  crabs,  lobfters,  &c.  363  ;  ftellae  marina?,  ftar-fimcs, 
4cc.  173;  fim,  and  their  parts,  Sec.  1555,  birds,  and 
their  parts,  eggs,  and  ncits,  of  different  fpecics,  1172; 
quadrupeds,  &c.  1886  }  vipers,  ferpenu,  Sec.  521  ;  in* 
feels,  &c.  5439  ;  vegetables,  12,506}  hortus  liccus, 
•r  volumes  of  dried  plants,  334  j  humani,  as  calculi, 
anatomical  preparations,  756 ;  tnifccllaneoua  things, 
natural,  309K  j  mathematical  inilruincnts,  55.  A  ca- 
talogue of  all  the  above  is  written  in  a  number  of 
large  volumes-  It  is  a  large  and  magnificent  building  j 
and  lias  behind  it  a  garden,  confuting  nearly  of  nine 
acres. 

Befidcs  a  great  number  of  fpacious  ftreets,  which 
are  daily  increaiing,  this  part  of  the  metropoli*  is  or- 
namented with  fevcral  magnificent  fquare*,  viz,  Grof- 
venor-fquare,  Berkeley-fquare,  Portman-fquare,  Ca- 
vendifh-fquare,  Hanover-fquare,  St  James's-fquare,  So- 
ho-fquarr,  Bloomlbury-fquare,  Queen 's-fquarc,  Lin- 
coln VI  na-fields,  Leiceller-fquare,  Red-Lion-fquarc, 
fome  of  which  have  been  particularly  defcribed  ;  not 
to  mention  others  that  are  at  prcfent  building.  In 
•general,  the  new  buildings  in  the  liberty  of  Weftrain- 
tter  have  increafed  to  a  prodigious  degree ;  infomuch 
that  they  reach  as  far  as  Mary  bone  to  the  north,  Pic- 
cadilly to  the  fouth,  and  Hyde-Park-wall  to  the 
well. 

Before  the  conflagration  in  1666,  Losdom  (which, 
inconvem-  like  molt  other  great  cities,  had  arifen  from  fmall  be- 
ent  "'^un  ginnings)  was  totally  inelegant,  inconvenient,  and  un- 
tiuitt>'f-  healthy,  of  which  latter  misfortune  many  melancholy 
proofs  are  authenticated  in  hittory,  and  which,  with- 
out doubt,  proceeded  from  the  narruwnefs  of  the 
ftreets,  and  the  unaccountable  projections  of  the 
buildings,  that  confined  the  putrid  air,  and  joined 
with  other  circumftanccs,  fuch  as  tlie  want  of  water, 
rendered  the  city  ftldom  free  from  pcllilential  dcvalta- 
tion.  The  fire  which  confirmed  the  greateft  part  of 
the  city,  dreadful  as  it  was  to  the  inhabitants  at  that 
time,  was  productive  of  confequences  which  made 
ample  amends  for  the  loffes  full.iincd  by  individuals ; 
a  new  city  arofe  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  }  but,  though 
more  regular,  open,  convenient,  and  healtliful,  than  the 
former,  yet  it  by  no  means  anfwered  to  the  characters 
of  magnificence  or  elegance,  in  many  particulars  ;  and  it 
is  ever  to  be  lamented  (fuch  was  the  infatuation  of 
thofe  times),  that  the  magnificent,  elegant,  and  ufeful 
phn  of  tlie  great  Sir  Chriitopher  Wren,  was  totally 
diftcgarded,  and  I'ttcrifirtd  to  the  mean  ar.d  fcliilh 
view*  of  private-  property  ;  views  which  did  irreparable 
injury  to  the  citizen*  thct'UMvc,1.  and  to  the  nation  iu 
general :  for  had  that  great  architect V  plan  been  follow- 
ed, what  has  often  been  alTcrtcd  mull  have  been  the  rc- 
i'olt;  the  mctropulisof  this  kingdom  would  inconte(bab!y 
have  beco  the  moit  magnificent  arid  elegant  city  ia  the 
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univcrfe,  and  of  eonfequencc  muil,  from-thc  prodigious 
retort  of  foreigners  of  dillinction  and  tafte  who  would  ' 
have  vilited  it,  have  become  an  incxhaulliblc  fund  of 
riches  to  this  nation.  But  as  the  deplorable  blitidnefs  of 
that  age  has  deprived  us  of  fo  valuable  an  acquifition, 
it  ie  become  abfolutely  neceflary  that  fome  efforts 
fhould  be  made  to  render  the  prcfent  plan  in  a  greater 
degree  anfwcrablc  to  the  character  of  the  richell  and 
nvdt  powerful  people  in  the  world.  158 

The  plan  of  London,  in  its  present  ftatc,  will  in  lt«  pin  QUI 
many  inftanccs  appear  to  very  moderate  judges  to  be^^*1"* 
as  injudicious  a  difpofition  as  can  caiily  be  conceived 
for  a  city  of  trade  and  commerce,  on  tire  borders  of 
fo  noble  a  river  as  the  Thames.  The  wharfs  and  quays 
on  its  banks  are  extremely  mean  and  inconvenient ; 
and  the  want  of  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the 
ftreets  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  mean  avenues 
to  many  parts  of  it,  arc  alio  circumftanccs  that  greatly 
leffcn  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance.  Many  of  the 
churches  and  other  public  buildings  arc  Iikcwiic  thru  it 
up  in  corners,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  tempt  fo- 
reigners to  believe  that  they  were  dclrgned  to  be  con- 
cealed. The  improvements  of  the  city  of  London  for 
fome  years  pail  have,  however,  been  very  great ;  and 
the  new  ftreets,  which  arc  numerous,  arc  in  general 
more  fpacious,  and  built  with  greater  regularity  and 
elegance.  ijp 

The  very  elegant  and  neceiTary  method  of  paving  Gre*1  »■»• 
and  enlightening  the  ftreets  is  alfo  felt  in  the  moil  fen-JJ!^ 
fible  manner  by  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people.  The 
roads  are  continued  for  feveral  miles  around  upon  tire 
fame  model ;  and,  excluiivc  of  lamp*  regularly  placed 
on  each  fide,  at  ihort  distances,  are  rendered  more  fe- 
cure  by  watchmen  itationed  within  call  of  each  other. 
Nothing  can  appear  more  brilliant  than  thofe  lights 
when  viewed  at  a  dillance,  efpvciaUy  where  the  roads 
run  acrois  ;  and  even  the  principal  ftreets,  fuch  as  PaU 
Mall,  New  Boiul-ftrcct,  Oxford-ftreet,  &c.  convey  an 
idea  of  elegance  and  grandeur. 

London,  then,  ia  its  large  fenfe,  including  Weil- Wealth  and 
minder,  South wark,  and  part  of  Middlefex,  forms  """J^*  rf 
one  great  metropolis,  of  vail  extent  and  of  prodi-J," 
gious  wealth.    When  confidcred  with  all  its  advan- 
tages, it  is  now  what  ancient  Rome  once  was;  the 
feat  of  liberty,  the  encouragcr  of  ar  t,  and  the  admi- 
ration of 
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whole  world.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade  ; 
has  an  intimate  connection  with  all  the  counties  in  tlie 
kingdom ;  and  is  the  grand  mart  of  the  nation,  to 
which  all  parts  fend  their  commodities,  from  whence 
they  are  again  fent  back  into  every  town  in  the  nation 
and  to  every  part  of  the  world.  From  hence  innu- 
merable carriages  by  land  and  water  are  conilantly  em- 
ployed :  and  from  hence  arifes  that  circulation  in  the 
national  body  which  renders  every  part  healthful,  vi- 
gorous and  in  a  profperaus  condition  ;  a  circulation 
that  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head  and  the  moit 
dillant  members.  Merchants  are  here  as  rich  as  noble- 
men f  witiicfs  their  incredible  loans  to  government : 
and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  iliops  of 
trauVfincu  meke  fuch  a  noble  and  elegant  appearance, 
or  jrre  better  flocked. 

The  Thames,  on  the  banks  of  which  Loudon  h  fi-J** 
tuatcd,  is  a  river  which,  though  not  the  largcft,  is  ' 
the  rich  .ft  and  naoft 
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in  the  world.  It  it  continually  filled  with  fleet*,  rail- 
ing to  or  from  the  raoft  diftant  climate* :  and  iu  banks, 
from  London-bridge  to  Blackwall,  form  almoft  one 
continued  great  magazine  of  naval  (lures-;  containing 
wrtc  Uge  wet-ducks,  3a  dry-docks,  and  33  yards 
lor  the  building  of  tbips  for  the  ufc  of  the  merchants  ; 
bclldes  the  places  allotted  fur  the  building  of  boats  and 
Lghterk,  and  the  king's  yards  lower  down  the  liver  . 
for  the  buikling  of  men  of  u.ir.  At  the  city  is  about 
6:  miles  diiiaut  from  the  fi-a,  it  enjoy!),  by  means  of 
this  beautiful  river,  at!  the  bcnefitit  of  uavigation,  with- 
out the  danger  of  being  furprifed  by  foreign  fleets,  or 
of  being  annoyed  by  the  moill  vapour*  of  tlie  fea. 
It  rifes  regularly  from  the  water-fide,  and,  extending 
itfelf  on  both  fides  along  its  banks,  reaches  a  prodi- 
gious length  from  call  to  well  in  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre towards  the  north,  and  is  continued  for  near 
zo  miles  on  all  fides,  in  a  fucceffton  of  magnificent 
villas  and,  populous  villages,  the  country-feats  of  gentle- 
men andtradefmen  ;  whither  the  latter  retire  for  the 
benefit  of  fireQi  air,  and  to  relax  their  roindn  from  the 
hurry  of  buiinefs.  The  regard  paid  by  the  legiilaturc 
to  the  property  of  the  fuhject,  ha*  hitherto  prevented 
any  bounds  being  fixed  for  its  exteiiuon- 

Tbe  irregular  form  of  London  makes  it  difficult  to 
afecrtain  its  extent-  However,  its  length  from  eaft  to 
weft  is  generally  allowed  to  be  above  feven  mile*  from 
Hyde-park  corner  to  Poplar  •+  and  its  breadth  in  fomc 
places  three,  in  others  two,  and  in  others  again  not 
much  above  half  a  mile.  Hence  the  circumference  of 
the  whole  is  almoft  18  miles;  or,  according  to  a  later 
meafurcinent,  the  extent  of  continued  building!  is  35 
miles  two  furlongs  and  39  roods.  But  it  is  much  raiier 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  large  extent  of  a  city  fo  irre- 
gularly built  by  the  number  of  the  people,  who  are 
computed  to  be  near  a  million  ;  and  from  tlie  number 
of  edifices  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  religion. 

Of  thefe,  befide  St  Paul's  cathedral  and  the  colle- 
giate church  at  Weflminfter,  here  are  102  parifh- 
churches,  and  69  chapels,  of  the  ellabliihed  religion  : 
tfc»ja»,fcc  21  French  protcftant  chapels ;  11  chapels  belonging 
to  the.  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  &c.  ;  26  independent 
meetings;  34  prefbyterian  meetings;  ?o  baptilt  meet- 
ings ;  19  popifh  chapels,  and  meeting- houlca  for  the 
ufc  of  foreign  ambafiador*  and  people  of  varum >  fects; 
and  three  jews  fynagogues.  So  that  there  are  305 
places  devoted  to  religious  worfhip  in  the  compafs  of 
tiiis  vau  pile  of  buildings,  without  reckoning  the  2 1 
oul-paiifhes  ufually  included  in  tlie  bills  of  mortality, 
and  h  great  number  of  mcthodift  tabernacles. 

There  are  alfo  in  and  near  this  city  100  alms-houfcs, 
about  20  hofpitalsand  infirmaries,  3  colleges,  10  public 
prifoas,  15  flefb-markets  ;  one  market  for  live  cattle  ; 
two  other  markets  more  particularly  for  herb*  ;  and  22 
other  markets  for  corn,  coals,  bay,  &c. ;  1  5  inns  of 
court,  27  public  fquares,  befide*  thofe  within  Angle 
building*,  as  the  Temple,  fitc.  j  3  bridges,  55  haUa 
for  companies  8  public  fchool*,  called  frre-fchool* ; 
and  131  charity-fchools,  which  provide  education  for 
5034  poor  children  ;  207  inn*,  447  taverns,  551  cof- 
frehoufe*,  5975  alehoufes ;  1000  hackney-coaches; 
i(.     400  ditto  chair* ;  7000  ftreett,  lanes,  court*,  and  al~ 
Mntr><t  c{  leys,  aad  150,000  dwelling-houfes,  containing,  .as  Las 
«tihitTOt.bcen  already  nbferved,  about  1,000,000  inhabitants ; 
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who,  according  to  a  moderate  eftimatc,  arefuppofed  Lnodsm 
to  confume  the  following  provifion*  weekly : 


Orr.ml 

ti  a  of 


1  coo  BuSocks,  at  61.  a-picce 

6000  Sheep,  at  12  s.  a-picce 

2000  Calve*,  at  1 1.  4s.  a-piece 

3000  Lambs,  at  8  s.  a-piecc,  for  fix 
month*  ... 

1 500  Hogs  in  pork  and  bacon,  at  20s. 
for  fix  months  ... 

2000  Pigs,  at  2*.  6d.  a-piece 

1000  Turkies,  at  3  s.  6d.  a-piece,  for 
fix  months  ... 

1000  Geefc,  at  Is.  6rL  a-picce,  for  fix 
months  ... 

2000  Capons,  at  is.  3d.  a-piecc 

500  Dozcus  of  Chickens  at  9*.  per 
do/en  .... 

4300  Ducks,  at  9d.  a. piece 

1  coo  Dozen  of  rabbits,  at  7*.  per  do- 
zen, for  eight  month* 

2000  Dozen  of  pigeons,  at  2*.  per 
dozen,  for  eight  nvinths 

700  Dozen  of  wild-fowl,  of  feveral  fort*, 
for  fix  months 

in  tilt  and  frefh  fifh,  at  1  d.  a-day,  for 
half  a  milhon  of  people  for  one  week 

In  bread  of  all  forts?  white  and  brown 
at  1  d.  a-day,  for  one  million  of  peo- 
ple for  a  week  ... 

300  Tons  of  wine,  of  all -fortHf,  at  50  L 
a  ton,  oae  fort  with  another,  for  one 
week 

In  milk,  butter,  chcefc,  tic.  at  id.  a- 
day,  for  a  milhon  of  people  for  a 
week  ... 

In  fruit  of  all  forts,  at  one  farthing  a- 
day,  for  a  million  of  people  foe  a 
week. 

In  eggs  of  hens,  ducks,  geefe,  3cc.  at 
half  a  farthing  a-day,  for  a  million 
of  people  for  a  week 

In  beer  and  ale,  flrong  and  fmall,  at  2  d. 
a-day,  for  a  million  of  people  for  a 
week  ..... 

In  fugar,  plums,  and  fptce,  and  all 
forts  of  grocery,  at  a  halfpenny  a» 
day,  for  a  milhon  of  people  fur  a 
week  -  ... 

In  wheat-flour,  for  pies  and  puddings, 
oatmeal  and  rice,  &c  at  half  a  fax- 
ttnng  a^day,  for  a  millioo  of  people, 
for  a  week  ... 

In  fab,  oil,  vinegar,  capers,  olives,  and 
other  fauces,  at  half  a  farthing  a- 
day,  for  a  million  of  people  for  a 
week  ... 

In  root*  and  herb*  of  all  forts,  both  for: 
food  and  phyfic,  at  half  a  farthing, 
a-day,  for  a  million  cf  people  for  ■  a 
week 

In  fca-coaL  charcoal,  candlcn,  aod  fire- 
wood, of  all  forts,  at  1  d.  a-day,  for 
a  million  of  people  for  a  week 
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To  paper  c  f  all  forts  (a  great  quantity 

being  uf«:J  in  printing)  quills,  pent, 

ink,  and  wax,  at  a  fartlung  a-day, 

for  amillion  of  people  for  a  week  yifl  t$  4 
In  tobacco,  pipes,  and  muff,  at  half  a 

farthing  a-day,  for  a  million  of  people 

for  a  week       -  364?  16  8 

(11  cloathing,  at  linen  and  woollen, 

for  men,  women,  and  children, 

(hoes,  dockings,  &c.  at  3*.  6d.  per 

week,  for  a  million  of  people  for 

a  week       -  i7$»ooo    0  0 

Expeuccsfor  hewfe-meat,  in  hay,  oats, 

brans,  i  ceo  load  of  hay  a-weck,  at 

40s.  a- load,  comet  to  2000  1.  in 

oats  and  beans  the  like  value,  2000 1. 

which  is  in  all;  for  one  week  -  40CO  O  O 
Cyder,  mum,  brandy,  ftrong  waters, 

coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  &c.  at  id. 

a-day,  for  a  million  of  people  for  one 

week 


ic;. 
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The  common  firing  is  pit-coal,  commonly  called 
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fea-:oa!,  of  which  there  are  con  fumed  upwards  of 
766,880  chaldrons  CTCry  year.  The  annual  confump- 
tion  of  oil  in  London  and  Weftminfter  for  lamps,  a- 
monntj  to  400,090!.  In  1787,  the  quantity  or  por- 
ter brewed  in  London  for  homc-confumption  and  fo- 
reign exportation,  amounted  to  1,176,856  barrels. 
Thie  great  and  populous  city  it  happily  fupplied 
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by  Antrim  on  the  e*ft,  from  which  it  is  parted  hf  the 
river  Bann ;  by  Donegal  on  the  weft  (  and  that  county 
and  the  Dcucaledoaian  ocean  on  the  smith.  Itt 
grcateft  length  is  about  36  miles,  its  breadth  30,  con- 
taining about  251,510  acres.  The  bogs  and  heaths 
of  this  county  are  manured  with  fea-(helb,  as  thofe 
of  Donegal.  Like  that,  too,  it  is  pretty  champaign, 
and  not  unfruitful.  It  is  particularly  noted  for  a  very 
clear  riser  called  the  Bonn,  abounding  with  talmon,  a 
fifh  faid  to  delight  in  limpid  ft  reams.  This  river,  to 
diftinguiftt  it  from  a  lefler  of  the  fame  name,  is  called 
the  Greater  or  Lower  Bonn.  In  order  to  cultivate, 
fettle,  and  civilize  this  county,  king  James  I.  granted 
it,  by  letters-patent,  to  a  fociety,  by  the  name  of  the 
Governor  and  Ajfifiantt  at  London  of  the  nnv  plantation 
of  Ulfler  in  the  realm  of  Ireland.  It  contains  fix  ba* 
ronics ;  and,  befides  the  two  knights  of  the  fhire,  fend* 
to  parliament  two  members  for  the  city  of  London* 
derry,  and  two  each  for  Coleraine  and  Newton-Lima- 
♦ady  or  Larancvady. 

London  pes.  ay,  or  Derry,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
and  the  fee  of  a  bifttop,  (lands  at  the  bottom  of  Lough' 
Foyle.  This  city  has  a  very  good  port,  to  which  (hips 
of  the  grcateft  burden  have  accefs,  and  a  con  ft  durable 
trade.  It  will  be  ever  famous  for  the  gallantry  and 
perfeveraace  with  which  it  defended  itfelf  in  three 
memorable  fieges,  in  defiance  of  the  grcateft  hardlhips 
and  difcooragements,  namely,  tft,  In  1641,  when  the 
rebels  could  not  reduce  it  either  by  fraud  or  force. 


■with  abundance  of  frefti  water  from  the  Thames  and  adly,  In  1649,  when  it  was  befieged  by  the  Lord  Ardes, 
the  New  River;  which  is  not  only  of  inconceivable 
fen-ice  to  every  family,  but  by  means  of  fire-plugs 
every  where  difperfed,  the  keys  of  which  arc  depoiitcd 
with  the  parifh-ofScers,  the  city  is  in  a  great  meafurc 
fecured  from  the  fpreading  of  fire ;  for  thefe  plugs  are 
no  fooner  opened,  than  there  are  vaft  quanlities  of  wa< 


and  reduced  ahnoft  to  extremity  by  famine,  till  at  Uft 
relieved  by  troops  fent  from  England.  3dly,  When 
it  held  out  again  ft  the  French  and  Irifti  from  the  7th 
of  December  1688  to  the  laft  day  of  Joly  1^89, 
though  it  was  neither  well  fortified  nor  provided  with 
a  garrifon  or  ftorca  of  provision  and  ammunition,  and 
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ter  to  fupply  the  engines.    This  plenty  of  water  has  haidly  any  attempt  made  to  relieve  it  during  fo  long  a 

been  attended  with  another  advantage,  it  has  given  time.    Though  the  city  is  20  miles  up  the  river,  yet 

rife  to  federal  companies,  who  infure  houfes  and  very  large  (hip*  can  come  up  to  the  quay,  where  there 

good*  from  fire  ;   an  advantage  that  is  not  to  be  are  four  or  five  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  now  well  forti- 

mct  with  in  any  other  nation  on  earth  :  the  premium  &ed  with  a  ftrong  wall,  befides  outworks ;  and  along 

is  fmall,  and  the  recovery  in  cafe  of  lofs  is  eafy  and  the  banks  of  the  river  are  feveral  caftles  and  a  fort, 

certain.    Every  one  of  thefe  offices  keep  a  fet  of  This  city  is  of  no  great  antiquity,  having  been  built 

men  in  pay,  who  arc  ready  at  all  hours  to  give  their  and  planted  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  a  colony  fent 

aflidancc  in  cafe  of  fire  ;  and  who  are  on  all  occafions  by  the  fociety  abovementioned.     The  trade  of  the 
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extremely  bold,  dexterous,  and  diligent  :  but  though 
all  their  labours  ihould  prove  unfuccefsful,  the  perfon 
who  fuffers  by  this  devouring  clement  has  the  com- 
fort that  muft  srife  from  a  certainty  of  being  paid 
the  value  (upon  oath)  of  what  he  has  infurcd. 

The  places  for  diversion  are,  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh- 
gardens,  the  two  play-houfcs,  one  of  them  rebuilding, 
the  Pantheon  lately  burnt  down  ;  and  the  little  theatre 


town  is  very  confiderablc,  having  not  only  a  large 
ftiare  in  the  herring-fifhery,  but  fending  (hips  alfo  to 
the  Weft-Indies,  Kew-England,  and  Newfoundland, 
for  which  they  are  fo  advantageoufly  fituated,  that  a 
vcflel  bemad  from  thence  to  America  often  arrive* 
there  before  a  London  (hip  cao  get  clear  of  the  found- 
ings, or  arrive  in  the  latitude  of  Londonderry.  Tho' 
there  are  a  great  many  (hallows  in  Lough-Foyle, 


duty. 


in  the  Hay-markct,  with  Sadlers-wells,  Hughes's  Cir-  which  ferve  it  inftcad  of  a  road ;  yet  they  are  eafily 

cus,  and  Aftley's  Royal-Grove,  &c.    The  fined  repo-  avoided,  as  there  are  deep  channels  between  them, 

fitorics  of  rarities  and  natural  hidory,  are  Sir  Hans  Thofe  points  called  Emijlone,  ftttfltrhall,  or  Coldy-btaif, 

Sloane's,  in  the  Britifh  Mufcum,  already  defcribed  ;  which  lie  a  little  to  the  weft  of  the  mouth  of  the  har- 

and  another  collected  by  the  late  Sir  Aftiton  Lever,  now  hour,  are  counted  the  moft  northerly  of  Ireland,  lying 

the  private  property  of  Mr  Parkitifon,  and  depofited  in  inlat.  55.  20.    The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  ai- 

proper  apartments  for  public  infpe&ion,  near  the  fouth  moft  all  Protcftants,    It  gave  title  of  earl  and  baron 

end  'of  Blackfriars  bridge.  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Pitt,  which  became  cx- 

LONDONDERRY,  or  CotxaAiK,  a  county  of  tindin  1764.  ;  but  part  of  the  title  was  revived  in 

Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulfter.    It  is  bounded  on  Robert  Stewart,  who  was  created  Baron  Londonder. 

the  footh  and  fouth-well  by  the  county  of  Tvronnc  ;  ry  in  1789.    A  late  traveller  fays,  "  Deny  is,  per- 

N°  187.  6  haps, 
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V*g.  hap*,  the  cleaned,  beft  built,  and  mod  beautifully  fitu- 
<■  <  "'  atcd  town  in  Ireland  ;  and,  excepting  Corke,  as  con- 
venient m  anjr  for  commerce,  foreign  and  domeftic." 
The  lake  almofl  furrouudi  it ;  and  the  whole  ground- 
plot  both  of  it  and  its  liberties  belongs  to  the  1 1  great 
companies  of  London.  Great  quantities  of  falmon, 
failed  and  barrelled,  are  exported  from  hence  to  Ame- 
rica. 

LONG,  an  epithet  given  to  whatever  exceeds  the 
ufual  llandard  of  length. 

LoS'7-H'jU,  the  Urged  and  flrongcil  boat  be- 
longing to  any  (hip.  It  is  principally  employed  to 
carry  great  burdens,  at  anchors,  cables,  ballail,  &c. 
Sec  Boat. 

LONG  ( Roger  \  D.D.  ir.after  of  Pembroke-ball 
in  Cambridge,  Lowndes*  profrfiorof  aflronomy  in  that 
univrrfity,  rcttor of  Cherryhiiiton  in  Huntingdoiifhirc, 
an<l  of  Bradwcll  }ux?/i  marr  in  Effcx,  was  author  of  a 
well-known  and  much  approved  trcatifc  of  atlronomy, 
and  the  inventor  of  a  remarkably  curious  agronomical 
machine,  thus  defcribed  by  himfclf.  "  1  have,  in  a 
room  1  itely  built  in  Pembroke-hall,  creeled  a  fphere 
of  1 8  feet  diameter,  wherein  above  30  perfon*  may  fit 
conveniently  }  the  entrance  into  it  is  over  the  fouth  pole 
by  fix  itcps  ;  the  frame  of  the  fphere  eonfilU  of  a  num- 
ber of  iron  meridian?,  not  complete  femicircles,  the 
northern  ends  of  which  are  fcreweu  to  a  large  round 
plate  of  hrafs,  with  an  hole  in  the  centre  of  it;  thro' 
this  hole,  from  a  beam  in  the  eieling,  comes  the  north 
pole,  a  round  iron  rod,  about  three  inches  long,  and 
(imports  the  upjpcr  parts  of  the  fphere  to  its  proper 
for  the  latitude  of  Cambridge;  the  lower 


elevation 

art  of  the  fphere,  fo  much  of  it  as  is  invifiblc  in  Eng- 
nd,  is  cut  off;  and  the  lower  or  font  hern  ends  of  the 
meridians,  or  truncated  femicircle;,  terminate  oni  and 
arc  fercwed  down  to,  a  flrong  circle  of  oak,  of  about 
13  feet  diameter;  which,  when  the  fphere  is  put 
into  motion,  runs  upon  large  roller*  of  lignum  vitx,  in 
the  manner  that  the  tops  of  foire  windmills  are 
made  to  turn  round.  Upon  the  iron  meridians  is  fix- 
ed a  zodiac  of  tin  painted  blue,  whereon  the  ecliptic 
and  heliocentric  orbits  of  the  planets  are  drawn,  and 
the  conitellations  and  liars  traced:  the  Oreat  and  Little 
Bear  and  Draco  are  ahcady  painted  in  their  places 
found  the  north  pole  ;  the  rcli  of  the  conftellations  are 
propofed  to  follow:  the  whole  is  turned  round  with  a 
(mall  winch,  with  as  little  labour  as  it  take*  to  wind 
up  a  jack,  though  the  weight  of  the  iron,  tin,  and 
wooden  circle,  is  about  1000  pounds.  When  it  is 
made  ufe  of,  a  planetarium  will  be  placed  in  the  middle 
thereof.  The  whole,  with  the  floor,  is  well  Supported 
by  a  frame  of  large  timber."  Thus  far  Dr  l«"og. 
before  tills  curious  piece  of  mechanifm  was  perfected. 
Since  the  above  was  written,  the  fphere  has  been  com- 
pletely fuiimed ;  all  the  conftellations  and  ftars  of  the 
northern  hemffphere,  viable  at  Cambridge,  arc  paint- 
ed in  their  proper  places  upon  plates  of  iron  j&uied 
together,  which  form  one  concave  Surface.  Dr  Long 
publifhcd  a  Commencement  Sermon  171X  ;  and  anan- 
fwer  to  Dr  Galley's  pamphlet  on  Greek  Accent* ;  *nd 
died  December  t6th  1770.  at  the  ag*  of  91.  As  the 
materials  for  this  article  are  Scanty,  we  (hall  fubioiu,  from 
tfwijtj  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  f,  a  few  traits  of  him,  as 
&9*i-  delineated  in  1709  by  Mr  Jones.  "  He  is  now  in 
the  88th  year  of  bis  age, 
V01.X.  PartL 
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adive.  tte  »ras  lately,  (in  Oftober)  pot  In  Bomina-LwnfvTif. 
tion  for  the  office  of  vice-chancellor.  He  executed 
that  cruil  once  before,  I  think  in  the  year  1737  ;  X 
very  ingenious  perfon,  and  fometimes  very  facetious. 
At  tin:  public  commencement  in  the  year  1713,  Dr 
Greene  {mailer  of  Brnnrt  college,  and  afterwards  bi- 
fliop  of  Ely  being  then  vice  chancellor,  Mr  Long 
was  pitched  upon  for  the  tripos-performance  ;  it  wis 
witty  and 'humorous,  and  has  paffed  through  divers 
editions.  Some- that  remembered  the  deliver)-  of  it, 
told  me,  that  in  addrrffitig  the  vi(*c-chanccDor  (whom 
the  uniwrfity  wags  ufually  ltyted  Mift  Grttr.-),  the 
tripos-orator,  being  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  amiming 
the  Norfolk  dialect,  indeed  of  faying,  Dctri-ie  I'kr- 
Can:tll,irk,  did  very  archly  pronounce  the  words  thus. 
Ihmlm  FtrfCtincrHan*',  which  ocafioncd  a  general 
fmile  in  that  great  auditory.  His  friend  tlic  late  Mr 
Bonfoy  of  Ripton  told  me  thii  little  incident,  « That 
he  and  Dr  Long  walking  together  in  Cambridge  in  a 
dufky  evcuing,  and  coming  to  a  fliort  fmjl  fixed  in  the 
pavement,  which  Mr  B.  in  the  midit  of  chat  and  inat- 
tention, took,  to  be  a  toy  Handing  in  his  way,  he  fciid 
in  a  hurry,  •  Get  out  of  my  way,  boy.'  '  That  Uy, 
Sir,'  faid  the  Doctor  very  calmly  and  (lily,  i0a  pot- 
boy, w/»  turns  eat  of  h'11  way  for  nobody.' — I  could  re- 
coiled feveral  other  ingenious  repartees  if  there  were  oc- 
casion. One  thing  is  remarkable,  he  never  w  as  a  hale  and 
hearty  man,  always  of  a  tender  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion, yet  took  great  care  of  it.  His  common  drink 
water ;  he  always  dines  with  the  fellows  in  the  hall. 
Of  late  years  he  has  left  off  eating  flelh-mcats;  in  the 
room  thereof,  puddings  vegetables,  &c.  fometimes  a 
glafs  or  two  of  wine." 

LONGEVITY,  length  of  life. 

From  the  different  longevities  of  men  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  after  the  flood,  and  in  thefc  ages, 
Mr  Derham  dniwsan  argument  for  the  interpofition 
of  ?.  divine  Providence. 

Immediately  after  the  creation,  when  the  world  waa 
to  Lc  peopled  by  one  man  and  one  woman,  the  ordi- 
nary age  was  900  and  upwards, — Immediately  after 
the  flood,  when  there  were  three  perfon s  to  lloekthe 
world,  their  age  was  cut  ihorttr,  and  none  of  tlicssj 
patrKirebs,  hut  Sliem,  arrived  at  jco.  iu  the  frcoud 
century  we  find  none  that  reached  240  :  in  the  third, 
none  but  Terah  that  came  to  ioj  years;  the  world, 
at  leaft  a  part  of  it,  by  that  time  being  fo  well 
peopled,  that  they  had  built  cities,  and  were  canton- 
ed out  into  dillant  nations.— -Uy  degree*,  as  the 
number  of  people  incie.ilcd,  their  ion^r-jity  dwindled, 
till  it  came  dowu  at  length  to  70  or  fit>  years:  and 
there  it  flojul,  and  has  continued  to  fland  ever  finee 
the  time  of  Mofes. — Thi*  i*  found  a  good  medium, 
and  by  means  hereof  the  world  is  neither  ovcrftockccL 
nor  kept  too  thin  ;  but  life  an A  death  keip  a  pretty 
equal  pace. 

That  the  common  duration  of  man's  life  has  been 
the  (kmc  in'  all  age*  fince  the  above  period,  is  ^lain 
both  from  facred  and  profane  hiftory.  To  pafs  by 
others,  Plato  lived  t«  Hi,  and  was  accounted  an  old 
man  :  and  the  inllances  of  lonxnvy  produced  by  Pliny 
L.  vii.  c.  4H.  as  very  extraordinary,  may  mod  of  them 
be  matched  in  modern  hiftorie*. — In  the  following 
Tables  arc  colkrclexl  into  one  point  of  view  the  moft 
memorable  inllances  of  long-lived  pcrfonj  of  whofc  age 
\      .   Hm  we 
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we  have  any  authentic  records.   The  firft  and  fecond   gfll  j  who  m&rttd  them,  accompanied  by  a  third,  toge-  Loafrtfev. 
are  extracted  from  Mr  Wbitcburft'i  Inquiry  into  the  Origin    thcr  with  a  number  of  ufeful  obfervations,  in  the  firft  vo-  y 
amd  Strata  cf  tit  Earth,  with  tome  additionsby  DrFothcr-    lumcoftbc  Memoir*  of  the  MaiichclUr  Literary  Society. 


Names  of  the  perfons. 


Agesl      Placet  of  Abode. 


Thomas  Parre 

Henry  Jenkins 

Robert  Montgomery 
James  Sands 
Hi»  Wife 

Countcfs  *f  Definond 
Eclciton 


J.  Sagar 
—Laurence 
Simon  Sack 
Col.  Thoma*  Window 
Francis  Confift 
Chrift.  J.  Drakcnberg 
Margaret  Forfter 
 her 


Francis  Bons 
John  Brookcy 
James  Bowels 
John  Tice 
John  Mount 
A.  Goldfinith 
Mary  Yates 
John  Bales 
William  Ellis 
Louifa  Tmxo,  a 
Margaret  Patten 

Banet  Taylor 
lichard  Lloyd 
Sufannah  HOliar 
Ann  Cockbolt 


Nrgrefc 


'5* 

169 

126 

*P 

1 20 
140 

»43 

112 
I40 
141 
I46 

iSo 
146 

•36 
104 
ill 
'34 
»5» 
'*5 

'36 
140 

128 
126 
130 
'75 
•38 
108 

'33 
100 

105 

112 


Shropfliirc 

YorkOure 

Ditto 

Staffordihire 
Ditto 
Ireland 
Ditto 
Lancashire 
Scotland 
Tn'onia 
Ireland 
Yurklhire 
Norway 


Ditto 
France 
Dcvonfhirc 
KiUtngworth 
Worccfterihire 
Scotland 
France 
Shropfhire 
Northampton 
Liverpool 

Tucomea,  S.  America 
Lockneugh  near  Paifley 
Fintray,  Scotland 
Montgomery 

Piddington,  Northampih. 
Stoke-Bruerne,  lb. 


Living  or  Dead. 


Died  November  16.  16 jr. 

Phil.  Tranf.  N'44. 
Died  December  8.  1670. 

FhiL  Trant  N'221. 
Died  in  —  —  167c* 
I  D«  Fuller's  Worthies 

Raleigh,s4Hift.  p.  166. 
Died    —  ~   1691.  (a) 

—  —  —  166U.  (si 

Living  —  —  (c) 
Died    May  30.  1764. 

  Aug.  26.  1766. 

  Jan.  —  1768. 

  June  24.  1770.  (d) 


(  Both 

Died 
Living 
Died 


iving 
Feb.  6. 


1771. 
1769. 


  1777-  (O 

Aug.  1$. 1656  (f) 

  March,  1774.  (c) 

  Feb.  27. 1766.  (h) 

  June  —  1776.  (1) 

    i776.(k) 

■  April  5.  1766.  ft.) 
— -  Aug.  16.  1780:  (m) 
Living  Oct.  5.  1780.  (n) 
Lynches  Guide  to  Health 
Died  OA.  to.  j  8c. 
Lynchc's  Guide  to  Health 
Died     Feb.  19.  1781  (o) 

  April  5.  1775  (f) 

March  17. 1781  (oj 


Middlewich,  Chefhirc 
William  Walker,  aged  112,  not  mentioned  above,  who  was  a  foldicr  at  the 

battle  of  Edge-hill. 


If  we  look  back  to  an  early  period  of  the  Chriftian 
■n,  we  -ball  find  that  Italy  has  been,  at  leaf!  about 
that  time,  peculiarly  propitious  to  longevity.  Lord 
Bacon  obferves  that  the  year  of  our  Lord  76,  in  the 
srign  of  Vcipanan,  was  memorable  j  for  in  that  year 
was  a  taxing  which  afforded  the  moft  authentic  method 
of  knowing  the  ages  of  men.  From  it,  there  were 
found  in  that  part  of  Italy  lying  between  the  Apennine 
mountains  and  the  rives  Po  124  perfons  who  either 
equalled  or  exceeded  100  years  of  age,  namely  : 

54  persons  of  100  Yean  each. 

57   -     -  1*0 
a  -    -  125 


4  perfons  of  130  Years- 


In  Parma 

In  BrulTels 
In  Ptaccntia 
la  Favcntia 


4  * 

136 

3  - 

-  140 

3  - 

-     120  . 

a  - 

•  130 

1  - 

-  12C 

1  • 

1  - 

-  Ijl 

6  - 

no 

4  - 

120 

1  - 

150  Years,  vis. 
Marcus  Aporm 

(a)  FuBer's  Worthies,  p.  140. 
(•)  Phi  Tranf.  abridged  by  " 

p.  3°»  ^ 
(el  Derham'i 
(•>  Annual  Kegili 


VolIIL 


irr  Aug> 
» the 


*77«- 
of 


|»J  Annual  Kcgitler. 
(a)  Daily  Advertifcr,  Nov.  18,  »777. 
(r)  Warwick/hire. 
'oi  Daily  Advertiier,  March  1774, 
m)  Morning  Port,  Feb.  29.  1776. 
0  Daily  Advotificr,  June  34,  2776. 


! 


Daily.. 
See  Inicr 
cluirch. 

(h)  London  Even.  Pod,  Aug.  32.  178a. 

!n)  London  Chronicle,  OA.  5.  178a 
oj  Northamp.  Mercury,  Feb.  19.  1781. 
r,  Well  known  to  perfons  of  sredit  of  North- 


March  24-  t?«* 
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Levitt.  Mr  Carew,  in  hi*  furvey  of  Cornwall,  affurrt  at, 
u  '  that  it  tt  no  unnfual  thing  with  the  inhabitant!  of  that 
county  to  reach  93  yean  of  age  and  upward*,  and 
e»en  to  retain  their  ftrength  of  body  and  perfect  ufe 
of  their  fenfe*.  Bcfides  Brown,  the  Corni/h  beggar, 
who  hired  to  i»o,  and  one  Polexew  to  130  years  of 
age,  he  remembered  the  deceafe  of  four  perfont  in  hit 
own  parifh,  the  fum  of  whofc  years,  taken  collectively, 
amounted  to  340.    Now,  although  longevity  evident- 
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ly  prerailt  more  in  certain  diftricn  than  in  Other*,  yet  L<*jje^«y. 
it  it  by  no  meant  confined  to  any  particular  nation  or 
climate ;  nor  are  there  wanting  initancet  of  it,  in  al- 
moft  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  a*  appears  from  the 
preceding  at  well  at  the  (ubfequent  Tables ;  which 
might  have  been  coniiderably  enlarged,  had  it  appear- 
ed  neceflary  ;  but  we  have  only  added,  in  the  lait, 
three  recent  inAancet  that  are  peculiarly  remark  - 
able. 


Kamet  of  the  Perfont.  lAge 


Hippocratet,  Phyfidan 
Democritu*,  Philofopher 
Galen,  Phyfician 
Albuna,  Marc 

Dumitur  Raduly 

Titut  Fulloniut 

Abraham  Paiba 

L.  Tertulk 

Lewis  Cornaro 

Robert  Blakeney,  Efq. 

Margaret  Scott 

W.  GulAone 

J.  Bright 

William  Poftefl 

Jane  Reeves 

W.  Paulet,  Marquis  of 

Wincheftcr 
John  Wilfon  . 
Patrick  Wian 
M. 


Evan 
John  Jacob*  (a) 
Matthew  Tait(s) 

Donald  Macleod(-r) 


|A£. 

1 134 
109 
140 
150 

143 


150 
«4* 

J37 
too 

>«4 
taj 
140 

toy 
no 
»°3 
106 
116 

"5 
14a 

'45 


123 
104 


of  Abode. 


Iiland  of  Cot 
Abdera 
Pergamu* 
Ethiopia 

Haromfxeck,  Tranfyl- 


Bor.onia 

Charleftown,  South -Car. 

Arminium 

Venice 

Armagh,  Ireland 

Dalkeith,  Scotland 

Ireland 

Ludlow 

France 

Effex 

Hamplhire 
Suffolk 

Leftmry,  Northumber"*. 
Orcades 

Caennarthen  work-houfe, 

fliU  alive 
Mount  Jura 

Auciunleck,  Airlhire. 


\V here  i  ecoided. 


We  of  Sky. 
'79?', 


Alive  Ja 

 v 


Lynchc  on  Health,  chap.  3 
Bacon '1  Hiftory,  1095. 
Voff.  Inft.  or  lib.  3. 
Hxkewefl't  Ap.  lib.  1. 
Died  Jan.  18,  1782.  Gen, 

Gazetteer,  April  18th. 
Fulgofn*,  lib.  8. 
General  Gar.etteer 
Bukjofu*  lib.  8. 
Bacon'*  Hill,  of  Life,  p.  1 34. 
General  Gazetteer. 
Infcrip.  on  her  Tomb  there. 
Fuller  *  Worthies. 
Lynch*  on  Health. 
Bacon  *  Hiftory,  p.  134. 
St  J.  Chron.  June  14, 178*, 

Baker'*  Chron.  p.  502. 

Gen.  Gaa.  Oft.  29,  1782. 
I'lcmp.  Funclammed,  §  4.  c.  8. 
Buchanan  *  Hift.  of  Scot. 
Gen.  Gaeetteer,  Oft.  1 2, 
I7>2. 

AUthepublicprintt,Jan.  17^0. 
Died  Feb.  19.  17^2.  Edln 
Even.  Cour.  Mar.  :'.  1 792. 
All  the  public  prints  at  the  end 
of  1 7<>Oj  and  Mrmt>irtt  &c 
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(a )  This  man,  in  1 789,  at  the  age  of  1  zo,  quitted  hi*  native  hills,  and  from  the  fummit  of  Mount  Jura  under- 
took a  journey  to  Versailles,  to  behold  and  return  thanks  to  the  National  Aflcmbly  for  the  vote  which  had  freed  him 
and  hi*  poor  countrymen  from  the  feudal  yoke.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  a  fervant  in  the  family 
of  the  prince  de  Bcaufremont.  His  memory  continued  good  to  the  lait  day  of  hit  life  (  and  the  principal  in* 
convenience*  which  he  felt  from  hi*  great  age  were,  that  hi*  fight  wa*  weakened,  and  the  natural  heat  of  hit 
body  wa*  fo  dimiuilhed,  that  he  (hivered  with  cold  in  the  middle  of  the  dog-days  If  he  was  not  fitting  by  a 
good  fire.  This  old  man  wa*  received  in  the  body  of  the  houfe  by  the  National  Aflcmbly,  indulged  with  a 
chair,  and  directed  to  keep  on  hi*  hat  left  he  (liould  catch  cold  if  he  was  to  fit  uncovered.  A  cohesion 
was  made  for  him  by  the  member*,  which  exceeded  jooL  Sterling  ;  but  he  lived  not  to  return  to  Mount  Jura. 
He  wa*  buried  on  Saturday  the  34ft  of  January  1790,  with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  the  parifh-church  of  St 
Euflace  at  Paris. 

(s)  He  fervedat  a  private  at  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  in  1704. 

(t)  Memoirt  of  tie  Lift  and  gallant  E>t>!akt  of  tit  Oil  Highlarukr  Serjeant  Donald  MaefeoJ,  tec.  publifhed  Jan. 
1791,  in  the  103d  year  of  his  age. — This  old  gentleman,  for  it  appears  that  he  really  it  a  gentleman  both 
by  birth  and  by  behaviour,  was  born  in  the  ycar.of  the  Revolution,  in  the  parilh  of  Bracadilf,  in  the  ifle  of 
Sky  and  county  of  Invernefs,  North  Britain.  He  is  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Ulinilh  in  Sky  ;  and  defended, 
through  lit*  mother,  from  Macdonald  of  Slate,  the  anccftor  of  the  prcfent  Lord  Macdonald.  The  earlier 
part  of  his  life  coincided  with  the  famine  of  feven  year*  in  Scotland  ;  which  wa*  fo  great  as  to  fuggeft,  even 
to  the  patriotic  Mr  Fletcher,  the  idea  of  the  people  felling  themfelves  as  flares  for  immediate  fuhfiftencc.  lit 
wa*  bred  in  the  irtidjl  of  want  and  hardflups,  cdld>  hunger,  and  for  the  year*  of  his  apprcr.ticefhip  with  a 
JnaJ'on  and  ftonc-cuttcr  in  Invernefs,  in  inceflant  fatigue.  He  inliftcd,  when  a  boy,  in  the  Scottifti  fcrvicc, 
in  the  town  of  Perth,  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  uf  King  William.    The  regiir.t.it  into  which  be  cnlifted, 
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l/muevi-y.  The  Antediluvians  are  purpofely  omitted,  a*  bearing 
'  »  '  too  little  reference  to  the  prefcnt  race  of  mortals,  to  af- 
ford any  fatisfaciory  conclufions;  and  as  they  have  been 
already  taken  notice  of  in  a  feparate  article  ;  (fee  An- 
tediluvians.'. As  the  improbable  ftories  of  fomc 
pcrfons  who  have  iilmoil  rivalled  them  in  modern 
times,  border  too  much  upon  the  marvellous  to  rind 
a  place  in  thefe  tablet,  the  prcicnt  examples  are  a- 
bundantly  fufficient  to  prove,  that  longevity  does  not 
depend,  fo  much  as  has  been  fuppofed,  on  any  parti- 
ticular  climate,  fituation,  or  occupation  in  life  :  for 
vc  fee,  that  it  often  prevails  in  places  where  all 
thefe  are  extremely  diffimilar  ;  and  it  would,  moreover, 
be  very  difficult,  in  the  hiftorics  of  the  feveral  perfons 
above  mentioned,  to  fold  any  circumftancc  common  to 
them  all,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  being  born  of  heal- 
thy parents,  and  of  being  iuurcd  to  daily  labour,  tem- 
perance, and  fimplicity  of  diet.  Among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  mankind,  therefore,  rather  than  among  the 
fons  of  cafe  and  luxury,  (hall  we  find  the  moll  nume- 
rous inllanccs  of  longevity  ;  even  frequently,  when 
other  external  circumllances  feem  extremely  unfavour- 
abk- :  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  poor  fcxton  at  Peterbo- 
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who,  not  with/landing  his  unpromifing  occupa- 
tion among  dead  bodies,  lived  long  enough  to  oury  two 
crowned  heads,  and  to  furvive  two  complete  genera- 
tions. The  livelihood  of  Henry  Jenkins  and  old 
Parre,  is  faid  to  have  confiftcd  chiefly  of  the  coarfeft 
fare,  as  they  depended  on  precarious  alms.  To  which 
may  be  added  the  remarkable  irHance  of  Agnes  Mil- 
bourne,  who,  after  bringing  forth  a  numerous  off- 
fpring,  and  being  obliged,  through  extreme  indigence, 
to  pafs  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  St  Luke's  vvork- 
houfe,  yet  reached  her  io6th"*yc*^  in  that  fordid  and 
unfriendly  fituation.  The  plain  diet  and  invigorating 
employments  of  a  country  life  are  acknowledged  011 
all  hands  to  "be  highly  conducive  to  health  and  longe- 
vity,  while  the  luxury  and  refinements  of  large  cities 
are  allowed  to  be  equally  deftructive  to  the  human  fpc- 
cics ;  and  this  contidcration  alone,  perhaps,  more  than 
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counterbalances  all  the  boafted  privileges  of  fuperior  Legerity." 
elegance  and  civilization  refulting  from  a  city  life.  v  ' 

From  country  villages,  and  not  from  crowded  ci- 
ties, have  the  preceding  in  (lancet  of  Jongevity  been 
chiefly  fupplicd.  Accordingly  it  appears,  from  the 
London  bills  of  mortality,  during  a  period  of  30  years, 
viz.  from  the  year  1728  to  1758,  the  fum  of  the 
deaths  amounted  to  750,322,  and  that,  in  all  this 
prodigious  number,  only  242  perfons  furvived  the 
100th  year  of  their  age!  This  overgrown  metro- 
polis is  computed  by  Dr  Price  to  contain  a  ninth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  to  con- 
fume  annually  7000  perfons,  who  remove  into  it 
from- the  country  every  year,' without  incrcafing-  it. 
He  moreover  obferves,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  England  ai.d  Wales  has  diminifhed  about  one-fourth 
part  lince  the  Revolution  ;  and  fo  rapidly  of  late,  that 
in  1 1  ycarii,  near  230,000  of  our  common  people 
have  been  loft.  If  the  calculation  be  juft,  however 
alarming  it  may  appear  in  a  national  view,  there  is 
this  confolation,  when  confidered  in  a  philofopliical 
light,  that  without  partial  evil,  there  can  be  00  gene- 
ral good ;  and  that  what  a  nation  lofes  in  the  fcale  of 
population  at  one  period,  it  gains  at  another ;  and 
thus  probably,  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  on 
the  furface  of  the  globe  continues  at  all  times  nearly 
the  fame.  By  this  medium,  the  world  is  neither  over- 
stocked with  inhabitants  nor  kept  too  thin,  but  life 
and  death  keep  a  tolerably  equal  pace.  The  in 
tants  of  this  ifland,  comparatively  fpeaking,  are  but 
the  duA  ot  the  balance  ;  yet  inilcad  of  being  diminifh- 
ed, wc  arc  allured  by  other  writers,  that  within  thefe 
30  yeass  they  are  greatly  increafed. 

The  dcfirc  of  felf-prefervation,  and  of  protracr.inJj 
the  fhort  lpan  of  life,  is  fo  intimately  interwoven  with 
our  conftitution,  that  it  is  juflly  cltccmcd  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  our  nature,  and,  in  fpite  even  of  pain 
and  mifery,  feldom  quits  us  to  the  lad  moments  of 
our  exiltcncc.  It  fcems,  therefore,  to  be  no  lefs  our 
duty  than  our  intcrclt,  to  examine  minutely  into  the 
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was  the  Scots  Royals,  commanded  by  tlie  earl  of  Orkney.  That  old  military  corps,  at  that  time,  ufed  bows  and 
arrows  as  well  as  fwords,  and  wore  ltecl  caps.  He  ferved  in  Germany  and  Flanders  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
under  the  duke  of  Argyle  in  the  rebellion  171  >,  in  the  Highland  Watch,  or  companies  raifed  for  enforcing 
the  laws  in  the  Highlands;  in  the  fame  companies  when,  under  the  name  of  the  42d  regiment,  they  were, 
fent  abroad  to  Flanders,  to  join  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  in  the  fame  regiment  in  Ireland,  ' 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  1757,  in  America.  From  the  42d  he  was  draughted  to  aft  a* 
4  drill  fcrjeant  in  the  78th  regiment,  in  which  he  ferved  at  the  rcduftion  of  Louiiburg  and  Quebec :  After 
this  he  became  an  out-penfioner  of  Chclfea  Hofpital.  But  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  this  brave  and  hardy  ve- 
tcrA,  that  he  ferved  in  176 1  as  a  volunteer  in  Germany  under  the  marquis  of  Granby  ;  and  offered  his 
fervices  in  the  American  war  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  who,  though  he  declined  to  employ  the  old  man  in 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war,  treated  him  with  great  kindnefs,  allowed  him  a  liberal  weekly  penfion  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  and  lent  him  home  in  a  fhip  charged  with  difpatches  to  government. — The  fcrjeant,  "  as  his 
memory,  according  to  the,  obfervation  of  his  biographer,  is  impaired,  does  not  pretend  to  make  an  exaci 
enumeration  of  all  his  offspring  :  but  he  knows  of  ifi  fens  now  living,  14  of  whom  arc  in  the  army  and  navy, 
btfides  daughters ;  the  cldeil  of  whom  by  his  prefcnt  wife  is  a  mantuamaker  in  Nc*vaiille. — His  cldclt  foil 
Li  now  83  years  old,  and  the  youngeft  only  nine.  Nor,  in  all  probability,  would- this  lad  clofe  the  rear  of 
his  immediate  progeny,  if  his  prefcnt  wife,  the  boy's  mother,  had  not  attained  to  the  49th  year  of  her  age." 
—In  his  prime,  he  did  not  exceed  five  feet  and  feven  inches.  He  is  now  inclined  through  age  fo  five  feet 
five  inthes.  He  has  an  intcrcfting  phyfiognomy  cxprcfTive  of  llnccrity,  fcnfibility,  and  manly  courage.  Hi* 
biographer  very  properly  fubmits  it  to  the  eonfideratton  of  the  Polygraphic  Society,  whether  they  might 
not  do  a  thing  worthy  of  thcmfelves  and  their  ingenious  art,  if  they  mould  multiply  liknefles  of  this  living 
antiquity,  and  circulate  them  at  an  cafy  rate  throughout  Britain  and  Europe.  They  would  thus  gratify  a 
-very  general  curiofity  j  a  curiouty  not  confined  to  the  prcfent  age. 
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I/w^ffey  various  means  that  have  been  confidercd  as  conducive 
i—  »  '  to  heahh  and  long  life  ;  and,  if  pofliblc,  to  diftinguifh 
fnch  circum dances  as  are  eflential  to  that  great  end 
from  thofc  which  are  merely  accidental.  But  here  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  an  accurate  hiftory  of 
the  Uvea  of  all  the  remarkable  perfon*  in  the  above 
table,  fo  far  aa  relates  to  the  diet,  regimen,  and  the 
ufe  of  the  non-naturals,  has  not  been  faithfully  handed 
down  to  us  5  without  which  it  is  impoffible  to  draw 
the  necefTary  inference*.  Is  it  not  then  a  matter  of 
aftoniihmcnt,  that  hiftorians  and  phtlofophers  have  hi- 
therto paid  fo  little  attention  to  longevity  ?  If  the  pre- 
fent  imperfect  lilt  mould  excite  others,  of  more  leifiire 
and  better  abilities,  to  undertake  a  full  invcfligation 
of  fo  interesting  a  fuhject,  the  inquiry  might  prove  not 
only  curious  but  highly  ufeful  to  mankind.  In  or- 
der to  furnifh  materials  for  a  future  hiftory  of  longe- 
vity, the  bills  of  mortality  throughout  the  kingdom 
ought  firft  to  be  rcvifed,  and  put  on  a  better  footing, 
agreeable  to  the  fcheme  of  which  Manchefter  and  Che- 
ster have  already  given  a  fpecimcn  highly  worthy  of 
imitation.  The  plan,  however,  might  be  further  im- 
proved with  very  little  trouble,  by  adding  a  particular 
accouift  of  the  diet  and  regimen  of  every  perfon  who 
dies  at  80  years  of  age  or  upwards  ;  and  mention- 
ing whether  his  parents  were  healthy,  long-lived  peo- 
ple, &c.  An  accurate  regifter,  thus  eftablifhcd 
throughout  the  Britifh  dominions,  wotdd  be  produc- 
tive of  many  important  advantages  to  fociety,  not 
only  in  a  medical  and  philofophical,  but  alfo  in  a  po- 
litical and  moral  view. 

All  the  circumllances  that  arc  moil  effcntially  ne- 
cefTary to  life,  may  be  comprumifed  under  the  fix  fol- 
lowing heads:  1.  Air  and  climate;  t.  Meat  and  drink; 
3.  Motion  and  rtfl;  4.  The  fecretions  and  excretions; 
5.  Sleep  and  watching;  6.  Affections  of  the  mind. 

Thefe,  though  all  perfectly  natural  to  the  confuta- 
tion, have  by  writers  been  ftylcd  the  non-naturals,  by 
a  ilrange  pervcrfion  of  language ;  and  have  been  all 
copiouily  handled  under  that  improper  term.  How- 
ever, it  may  not  be  amifs  to  offer  a  few  fhort  obferva- 
tions  on  each,  as  they  are  fo  immediately  connected 
with  the  prefent  fubjecl. 

1.  Air,  Sec.  It  has  long  been  known  that  frefh  air  is 
more  immediately  necefTary  to  life  than  food  ;  for  a  man 
may  live  two  or  three  days  without  the  latter,  but  got 
snany  minutes  without  the  former.  The  vivifying 
principle  contained  in  the  atmofphere,  fo  efTential  to 
the  fupport  of  flame,  as  well  as  animal  life,  concern- 
ing which  authors  have  propofed  fo  many  conjectures, 
appears  now  to  be  nothing  elfc  but  that  pure  dcphlo- 
gitticated  fluid  lately  difcovered  by  that  ingenious  phi- 
iofopher  Dr  Prirftley.  The  common  atmofphere  may 
well  be  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  left  healthy  in  propor- 
tion as  it  abounds  with  this  animating  principle.  Aa 
this  exhales  in  copious  ft  reams  from  the  green  leaves 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  even  from  thofc  of  the  raoft 
poifonous  kind,  may  we  not,  in  fume  znea/urc,  ac- 
count why  inftanccs  of  longevity  are  fo  much  more 
frequent  in  the  country  than  in  large  cities  ;  where  the 
air,  ialtead  of  partaking  fo  largely  of  this  falutary  im- 
pregnation, is  daily  contaminated  with  noxious  animal 
effluvia  and  phlogifton  ? 

With  refpesft  to  climate,  various  obfervations  con- 
%  ire  to  prove,  that  thofc  regions  which  b'e  within  the 
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temperate  rones  are  belt  calculated  to  promote  long  Lo»gevtt»\ 
life.  Hence,  perhaps,  may  be  explained,  why  Italy  '  * 
has  produced  fo  many  long  livers,  and  why  illands  in 
general  arc  more  falutary  than  continents;  of  which 
Bermudas  and  fome  others  afford  examples.  And  it 
is  a  pleafing  circumftanee  that  our  own  ifland  ap- 
pears from  the  above  table  (notwithflanding  the  fud- 
den  viciffitudes  to  which  it  u  liable)  to  contain  far 
more  inftancrs  of  longevity  than  could  well  be  imagi- 
ned. The  ingenious  Mr  Whitchurft  afTurcs  us,  from 
certain  facts,  that  Engliihincn  are  in  general  longer 
lived  than  North  Americans ;  and  that  a  Britifh  con- 
ftitution  will  raft  longer,  even  in  that  climate,  than  a 
native  one.  But  it  muft  be  allowed  in  general,  that 
the  human  conftiuition  is  adapted  to  the  peculiar  ftate 
and  temperature  of  each  refpectivc  climate,  fo  that  no 
part  of  she  habitable  globe  can  be  pronounced  too  hot 
or  too  cold  for  its  inhabitants.  Yet,  in  order  to  pro— 
mute  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  raoft  remote 
regions,  the  Author  of  nature  has  wifely  enabled  the 
inhabitants  to  endure  great  and  furprifmg  changes  of 
temperature  with  impunity. 

a.  Foods  and  drink.  Though  foods  and  drink  of 
the  moft  Ample  kinds  arc  allowed  to  be  the  belt  cal- 
culated for  fupporting  the  body  in  health,  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  but  variety  may  be  fafc-ly  indulged 
occalionally,  provided  men  would  reftrain  their  appe- 
tite* within  the  bounds  of  temperance  ;  for  bounti- 
ful Nature  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  poured  forth 
fuch  a  rich  profufion  of  provisions,  merely  to  tnulali/.e 
the  human  fpecies^  without  attributing  to  her  the  part 
of  a  cruel  Hep-dame,  inftead  of  that  of  the  kind  an.L 
indulgent  parent.    Bolides,  we  find,  that  by  the  won- 
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mal and  vegetable  fubftances,  of  very  difcordant  prin» 
ciplcs,  are  happily  aflimiUted  into  one  bland  homoge- 
neous chyle  ;  therefore  it  fecras  natural  to  dillrult  thoft 
cynical  waiters,  who  would  rigidly  confine  mankind  to 
one  fimple  dilh,  and  their  drink  to  the  mere  water  of 
the  brook.  Nature,  it  is  true,  has  pointed  out  that  mild 
infipid  fluid  as  the  univerfal  diluent,  and  therefore  molt 
admirably  adapted  for  our  daily  beverage.  But  expe- 
rience has  equally  proved,  that  vinous  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  on  certain  occafions,  are  no  lefs  falutary  and 
beneficial,  whether  it  be  to  fupport  ftrength  againlt 
ficknefs  or  bodily  fatigue,  or  to  cxhileratc  the  mind 
under  the  preflure  of  heavy  misfortunes.  But,  alas ! 
what  Nature  meant  for  innocent  and  ufeful  cordials, 
to  be  ufed  only  occafionally,  and  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  rcafon,  cuftom  and  caprice  have,  by  degree*, 
rendered  habitual  to  the  human  frame,  and  liable  to 
the  moft  enormous  and  deftructive  abufes.  Hence  it 
may  be  juftly  doubted,  whether  gluttony  and  intem- 
perance have  not  depopulated  the  world  more  than 
even  the  fword,  pcltilente,  and  famine.  True,  there- 
fore, is  the  old  maxim,  "  Mtdut  uttndi  ex  vtntno  facit 
tatdicammlum,  ex  meditanerto  vtrnunn." 

3.  and  4.  Mnikm  and  rtfl,  Jlttf  and  watching  It 
is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  alternate  motion  and  reft, 
and  flcep  and  watching,  are  neceftary  conditions  ta 
health  and  longevity  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  adapt* 
ed  to  age,  temperament,  conftitution,  temperature  of 
the  climate,  &c. ;  but  the  errors  which  mankind  daily 
commit  in  thefe  refpects  become  a  fruitful  fource  cf 
difcafts.    While  fonjc  arc  bloated  and  relaxed  with 
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,  otters  are  emaciated,  ami  become   Irifli  plantation  ■cret,  24  pariraet,  6  baroniat,  and  4 

boroughs  (  and  returns  lo  members  to  parliament-  It 
is  fmaU,  and  much  encumbered  with  bog,  intermixed 
with  a  tolerable  good  foil  j  and  is  about  35  miles  long 
and  15  broad.  * 

Longford,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituatcd  on  the  ri- 


lor«vitT,  eafe  and 

l*tn  >foM.  rigid  through  hard  labour,  watching,  and  fatigue 
1  c.  Secretions  and  txcrtiiont.     Where  the  animal 

functions  arc  duly  performed,  the  fecretions  go  on  re- 
gularly ;  and  the  different  evacuations  fo  exactly  cor- 
refpond  to  die  quantity  of  aliment  taken  in,  in  a  given 


time,  that  the  body  is  found  to  return  daily  to  nearly  ver  Croralin,  in  the  county  of  Longford  and  province 
the  fame  weight.  If  any  particular  evacuation  happen 
to  be  preternaturally  diminimed,  fome  other  evacua- 
tion is  proportion  illy  augmented,  and  the  equilibrium 
11  commonly  prefcrved  ;  but  continued  irregularities, 
in  thefe  important  functions,  cannot  but  terminate  in 
dilcafc. 

6.  Affe&om  of  the  mrnJ.  The  due  regulation  of 
the  pamons,  perhaps,  contributes  more  to  beahh  and 
longevity  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  non-naturals. 
The  animating  paffions,  fueh  as  joy,  hope,  love,  &c. 
when  kept  within  proper  bounds,  gently  excite  the 
nervous  influence,  promote  an  equable  circulation,  and 
are  highly  conducive  to  health  ;  while  the  riVprcfling 
affections,  fuch  as  fear,  grief,  and  defpair,  produce  the 
contrary  effect,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  moft  for- 
midable difeafes. 

From  the  light  which  hiftory  affords  us,  as  well  as 
from  fome  inftanccs  in  the  above  table,  ther*  is  great 
reafon  to  believe,  that  longevity  is  in  a  great  meafure 
hereditary  ;  and  that  healthy  long-lived  parents  would 
commonly  tranfmit  the  fame  to  their  children,  were  it 
nut  for  the  frequent  errors  in  the  non-naturals,  which 
fo  evidently  tend  to  the  abbreviation  of  human  life. 

Where  is  it,  but  from  tbefe  caufes,  and  tbe  unnatu- 
ral modes  of  living,  that,  of  all  the  children  which  are 
born  in  the  capital  cities  of  Europe,  nearly  one  half 
die  in  early  infancy  i  To  what  elfe  can  we  attribute 
this  extraordinary  mortality  r  Such  an  amazing  pro- 
portion of  premature  deaths  is  a  circumftance  unheard 
of  among  lavage  nations,  or  among  the  young  of  other 
animals !  In  the  earlieft  ages,  we  are  informed,  that 
human  life  was  protracted  to  a.  very  extraordinary 
length  i  yet  how  few  pcrfons,  in  thefe  latter  times, 
arrive  at  that  period  which  native  fetms  to  bate  de- 
signed !  Man  is  by  nature  a  field -animal,  and  feems  de- 
fined to  rife  with  the  fun,  and  to  fpend  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  the  open  air,  to  inure  his  body  to 
robuft  cxcrcifcs  and  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons, 
and  to  make  a  plain  homely  rcpaft  only  when  hunger 
dictates.  But  art  has  ftudioufly  defeated  the  kind 
intentions  of  nature  S  and  by  enflaving  him  to  all  the 
blandifhmcnts  of  fenfe,  has  left  him,  alas  1  an  eafy  vic- 
tim to  folly  and  caprice.  To  enumerate  the  various 
abides  which  take  place  from  the  earlieft  infancy,  and 
which  are  continued  through  the  fucceediug  ftagea  of 
modith  life,  would  cany  us  far  beyond  our  prcfent 
intention.  Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that  they  prevail  more 
particularly  among  people  who  are  the  moft  highly 
polilhtd  and  refined.  To  compare  their  artificial 
m«>de  of  life  with  that  of  nature,  or  even  with  the 
lung-livers  in  the  lift,  would  probably  afford  a  verv 
linking  contrail ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fupply  an  ad- 
ditional reafon  why,  in  the  very  large  cities,  inftances 
vi  longevity  are  fo  very  rare. 

LONGFORD,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Leinftcr,  bounded  by  the  county  of  Leitrim 
and  Caven  on  the  north,  Meath  on  the  cart  and  fouth, 
and  Rolcommon  ou  the  weft.    It  contains  134,700 


of  Leinftcr,  64  miles  from  Dublin  ;  which  river  falls 
a  few  miles  below  this  place  into  the  Shannon.  It  is 
a  borough,  poll,  market,  and  fair  town  ;  and  returns 
two  members  to  parliament ;  patron,  Lord  Longford. 
It  gave  title  of  earl  to  tbe  family  of  Aungier ;  of  vif- 
count,  to  the  family  of  Micklethwaite ;  and  now  gives 
that  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Packenham.  Within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  tbe  town  is  a  charter-fchool  for 
above  40  children.  This  place  has  a  barrack  for  a 
troop  of  horfe.  It  is  large  and  well  built  \  and  in  a 
very  early  age  an  abbey  was  founded  here,  of  which 
St  ldus,  one  of  St  Patrick's  difcipks,  was  abbot.  Iu 
the  year  1403,  a  fine  monaftery  was  founded  to  the 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  Dominican  friars,  by 
O'Ferral  prince  of  Annaly .  This  monaftery  being  dt- 
ftroyed  by  fire,  Pope  Martin  V.  by  a  bull  in  the  year 
14s 9,  granted  an  indulgence  to  all  who  Ihould  contri- 
bute to  the  rebuilding  of  it.  In  1433,  Pope  Eu- 
gene IV.  granted  a  bull  to  the  fame  purpofc ;  and  i» 
1438  he  granted  another  to  the  like  effect.  The 
church  of  this  friary,  now  the  pariib-ckurob,  is  in  the 
diocefe  of  Ardagh.    The  fairs  are  four  in  the  year. 

LONG-ISLAND,  is  an  ifland  of  North  America* 
belonging  to  the  ftatc  of  New- York,  which  is  fcpara- 
ted  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  city  of  New- York  eaft  140  miles,  ter- 
minating with  Montauk  point ;  and  is  not  more  than  10 
miles  in  breadth  on  a  medium.  It  is  divided  into 
three  counties,  King's,  Queen's,  and  Suffolk.  The 
fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  is  flat  land,  of  a  light  fandy 
foil,  bordered  on  the  fca-coaft  with  large  tracts  of  fait 
meadow,  extending  from  the  weft  point  of  the  ifland 
to  Southampton.  Thi«  foil,  however,  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  railing  grain,  efpecially  Indian  corn.  The 
north  fide  of  the  ifland  is  hilly,  and  of  a  ftrong  foil, 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain,  hay,  and  fruit.  A 
ridge  of  hills  extends  from  Jamaica  to  South-hold. 
Large  herds  of  cattle  feed  upon  Hampftead  plain  and 
cm  the  fslt  marines  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland. 
Hampllead  plain  in  Queen's  county  is  a  curioflty.  It 
is  16  miles  in  length,  eaft  and  weft,  and  7  or  8  miles 
wide.  The  foil  is  black,  and  to  appearance  rich  and 
yet  it  was  never  known  to  have  any  natural  growth, 
but  a  kind  of  wild  grafs  and  a  few  fhrubs.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  vaft  numbers  of  plover.  Rye  grows  tole- 
rably well  on  fome  parts  of  the  plain.  The  moft  of 
it  b'cs  common  for  cattle,  horfes,  and  iheep.  As  there 
is  nothing  to  impede  the  pmfpeCt  in  the  whole  length 
of  this  plain,  it  has  a  curimu  but  tirefome  affect  upon 
not  unlike  that  of  the  ocean.    The  ifland 


lengths 


the  eye, 

contains  30,863  inhabitants. 

LONGIMETRY,  the  art  of  meafuring 
both  acceflible  and  iuacccfliblc.    See  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry. 

LONGING,  is  a  preternatural  appetite  in  pregnant 
women,  and  in  fome  lick  pcrfons  when  about  to  recover. 
It  is  culled  pica,  from  the  bird  of  that  name,  which  u 
laid  to  be  fubject  to  the  fame  difordcr.    The  difordey 
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l,«r>'**,  eonfifU  of  both  a  defire  of  unufual  things  to  eat  and  the.  depredation*  of  time  and  barbarian*.  On  this  itrr-  Lo*tfm 
l  ■"«■■**•  Jrink,  and  in  being  foon  tired  of  one  and  wanting  aoo-    rxrfeA  piece  the  great  fame  of  Longinus  is  ralfcd, 


ther.  It  it  called  maLu'w,  from  »«*•«♦•,  "  weaknefs." 
In  pregnant  women  rt  is  fomcwhat  relieved  by  bleed- 
ing, and  in  about  the  fourth  month  of  their  pregnancy 
it  leave 9  them.  Chlorotic  girls,  and  men  who  labour 
under  fuppreffed  hemorrhoids  are  very  fubje&  to  this 
complaint,  and  are  reliewd  by  promoting  the  refpec- 
tivc  evacuations.  In  general,  whether  this  difordcr  is 
ohferved  in  pregnant  women,  in  prrfons  recovering 
from  an  acute  fever,  or  in  thofe  who  labour  under  ob- 
ftruth'oos  of  the  natural  evacuations,  this  craving  of 
the  appetite  fhould  be  indulged. 

LONGINICO,  a  town  of  Turky  in  Europe,  in 
the  Morea,  anciently  called  Olymfia,  famous  fer  being 
the  place  where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated, 
and  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  about  a  mile 


See  Am  atom  y,  Talk 


who,  as  Pope  exprelTcs  it — "  is  him&lf  the  great  fu-Lo>>yit1ld'' 
blime  be  draws."    The  belt  edition  of  his  works  is 
thiit  by  Tollius,  printed  at  tTtreeht  in  1694,  ctmt  noth 
variorum.    It  has  been  trauflatcd  into  Englilh  by  Mr 
Smith. 

LONGISSIMUS  dorsi. 

of  the  Mufilti. 

LONGITUDE,  in  geography  and  navigation,  is 
the  diftaiice  of  any  place  from  another  eaftward  or  weft- 
ward,  counted  in  degrees  upon  the  equator  ;  but 
when  tho  di  fiance  is  reckoned  by  leagues  or  miles  and 
not  in  degrees,  or  in  degrees  on  the  meridian,  and  not 
of  the  parallel  of  latitude,  in  which  cafe  it  include* 
both  latitude  and  longitude,  it  is  exiled  'trparture. 
To  find  the  longitude  at  fea,  is  a  problem  to  which 


diftant.    It  is  now  but  a  fmall  place,  fcated  on  the    the  attention  of  navigators  and  mathematicians  ha* 


liver  Atpheus,  to  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  50  fouth 
•f  Ixpanto.    E.  Long.  22.  O.  N.  1-at.  37.  30. 

LONGINUS  (Dionyfius),  a  celebrated  Greek  cri- 
tic of  the  third  century,  was  probably  an  Athenian. 
His  father's  name  is  unknown,  but  by  his  mother  he 
was  allied  to  the  celebrated  Plutarch.   His  youth  was 


been  drawn  ever  fmce  navigation  began  to  be  impro- 
vd.— The  importance  of  this  problem  foon  became  fcr 
well  known,  that,  iu  I  $98,  Philip  III.  of  Spain  of- 
fered a  reward  of  1 000  crowns  for  the  folution  ;  and 
his  example  was  foon  followed  by  the  States  General, 
who  offered  10.000  florin*.    In  17 14  an  ail  was  paf- 


fprnt  in  travelling  with  his  parents,  which  gave  him  an  fed  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  impoweririg  certain  corn- 
opportunity  to  increafe  his  knowledge,  and  improve  milEouerj  to  make  out  a  bill  for  a  fum  not  excerdinjj 
his  mind.  After  his  travels,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  2000 1.  for  dcfi-aying  the  nccefThry  cxpences  of  expc- 
Athens,  and  with  the  greateft  aifiduity  applied  to  ftudy.  riments  for  afcertaining  this  point ;  and  likewise  grant* 
Here  he  publifht-d  his  Trcatifc  on  the  Sublime ;  which  iug  a  reward  to  the  perfon  who  made  any  progrefs  in 
•ailed  his  reputation  to  fuch  a  height,  and  gave  the  the  solution,  proportionable  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
Athenians  fuch  an  opinion  0/  his  judgment  and  taftr,  with  which  the  solution  was  performed :  10,000  I.  was 
that  they  made  him  sovereign  judge  of  all  authors,  and 


every  thing  was  received  and  rejected  by  the 
according  to  his  decifioos.  He  teems  to  liave  ftaid'at 
Athens  a  long  time ;  here  he  taught  the  academic  phi- 
k>fophy,  and  among  others  bad  the  famous  Porphyry 
for  his  pupil.  But  it  was  at  length  his  fortune  to  be 
drawn  from  Athens,  and  to  mix  in  more  active  scenes  \ 


granted  if  the  longitude  fhould  he  determined  to  one 
degree  of  a  great  circle,  or  60  geographical  miles  1 
1  ;,ooo  if  to  two  thirds  of  that  diftance  ;  and  20,000 
if  to  the  half  the  diftance. 

In  confecuenee  of  thefe  proffered  rewards,  innume*- 
rable  attempts  were  made  to  discover  this  important 
secret.  The  firft  was  that  of  John  Mi  win  profefTor  of 
to  tram  up  .young  pnnces  to  virtue  and  glory j  to  guide  mathematics  at  Paris,  who  propofed  it  to  Cardinal' 
the  bufy  pafions  of  the  great  to  noble  ok-jeds  j  to  Richelieu ;  and  though  it  was  judged  infufficient  r- 
ftruggle  for,  and  at  bft  to  die,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty. 
Zenobia,  queen  of  the  Eaft,  prevailed  on  him  to  un- 
dertake the  education  of  her  ions;  and  he  foon  gained 
an  uncommon  (hare  in  her  cftccm :  file  fpent  the  vacant 
hours  of  her  life  in  his  conversation,  and  modelled  her 
sentiment*  and  conduit  by  his  utftruAionv  That  prin- 
cef*  was  at  war  with  Aurelian ;  and  being  defeated  by 
him  near  Antioch,  was  compelled  to  shut  berfelf  up  in 
Palmyra,  her  capital  city.  The  emperor  wrote  her  a 
letter,  in  which  he  ordered  her  to  furrender ;  to  which 
(he  returned  an  anfwer,  drawn  up  by  Longinus,  which 
filled  him  with  resentment.  The  emperor  laid  fiege  to 
the  city  i  and  the  Palmyrians  were  at  length  obliged 
to  Open  their  gates  and  receive  the  conqueror.  The 
Queen  and  Longinus  endeavoured  to  fly  into  Perfia; 
hut  were  unhappily  overtaken  and  made  prifoneis  when 
they  were  on  the  point  of  crofting  tlse  Euphrates.  The 
Queen,  intimidated,  weakly  kid  the  blame  of  vindica- 
ting the  liberty  of  her  country  on  its  true  author  ;  and 
the  brave  Losjginus,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  conqueror, 
was  earned  away  to  immediate  execution.  The  wri- 
*  Longinus  were  numerous,  fome  on  phrlofophi- 
the  greater  part  on  critical  fubject*.  Dr 
c  tkk-s  of  25  treatifes,  none  of 
on  the  Sub!**, ! 


account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  lunar  tables,  a  pen- 
fion  of  2000  Iivrcs  per  annum  was  procured  for  iitm  in 
1645  by  Cardinal  Mazarine.  Gemma  Frifuis  had 
indeed,  in  1 J30,  projected  a  method  of  finding  the  lon- 
gitude by  means  of  watches,  which  at  that  time  were 
newly  invented :  but  the  ftruCture  of  thefe  machines 
was  then  by  far  too  impcrfeft  to  admit  of  any  at- 
tempt ;  nor  even  in  1631,  when  Me  tins  made  at)  at- 
tempt to  this  purpofe,  were  they  advanced  in  any  con- 
fiderable  degree.  About  the  year  1664,  Or  Hookc 
and  Mr  Huygens  made  a  very  great  impsovement  in 
watchmaking,  by  the  application  of  the  pendulum 
fpring.  Dr  Hooke  having  quarrelled  with  the  miniltry,. 
no  experiment  was  made  with  any  of  his  machines;  but 
many  were  made  with  thofe  ofMrHuygcu*.  One  expe- 
riment, particularly,  made  by  Major  Holmes,  in  a  voy- 
age from  the  Conft  of  Guinea  in  ifk>  :,  aofwered  10 
well,  that  Mr  Huygens  was  encouraged  to  improve  . 
the  llrufturc  of  his  watches  1  but  it  was  found  thai, 
the  variations  of  heat  and  cold  produced  fuch  altera- 
tions-in  the  rate  of  going  of  the  watch,  that  unlcfa  this 
could  be  remedied,  the  watches  could  be  of  little  ufe  iu 
determining  the  longitude. 

In  1714  Henry  Sully,  an  Englifhman,  printed  * 
fmall  tract  at  Vienna  ugon  the  fubject  of 
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IsvtfbiAr,  making.  Having  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  he  ap- 
''  *  1  plied  himfclf  to  the  improvement  of  time-keeper*  for 
the  difcovcry  of  the  longitude.  He  taught  the  fa- 
mous Julian  de  Roy  ;  and  thii  gentleman,  with  hi* 
fon,  and  M.  Hcrthoud,  arc  the  only  perlons  who, 
fiiice  the  day*  of  Sully,  have  turned  their  thoughts 
this  way.  but  though  experiments  have  been  made  at 
iea  with  Tome  of  their  watches  >l  does  not  appear  that 
they  h.ivv  Jjei-n  able  to  accoinplilh  any  thing  of  im- 
po:tnncc  with  regard  to  the  main  point.  The  firft  who 
succeeded  in  any  contidcrabtc  degree  was  Mr  John 
Harrifon  ;  who,  in  1726,  produced  a  watch  which 
went  fo  exactly,  that  for  ten  years  together  it  did 
not  err  above  one  fecond  in  a  month.  In  1736  it 
was  tried  in  a  voyage  to  Lifbon  and  back  again,  on 
boanl  one  of  hi*  Majcfly's  (hips  ;  during  which  it  cor- 
rected an  error  of  a  degree  and  an  half  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  Hop's  reckoning.  In  conference  of  this 
be  received  public  encouragement  to  go  on  ;  and  by 
the  year  176 1  had  lini<hed  three  time-keepers,  each  of 
them  more  accurate  than  the  former.  The  lad  turned 
out  fo  much  to  his  fatiafaCtion,  that  he  now  applied 
to  the  conmoflii.ner*  of  longitude  for  leave  to  m  ike  an 
experiment  with  hi*  wateh  in  a  voyage  to  the  Weft.  In- 
dies. Permiflioii  being  granted,  his  fon  Mr  William 
Harrifon  fet  out  in  his  Majcfly's  (hip  the  Deptford 
for  Jamaica  ip  the  month  of  November  1761.  This 
trial  was  attended  with  all  imaginable  fuccefs.  The 
longitude  of  the  ifland,  as  determined  by  the  time- 
keeper, differed  from  that  found  by  ailronamical  ob- 
(t'rvauons  only  one  minute  and  a  quarter  of  the 
equator  ;  the  longitudes  of  places  feen  by  the  way 
being  alfo  determined  with  great  cxactnrfs.  On  the 
*  hip's  return  to  England,  it  was  found  to  have  erred  no 
more  during  the  wluile  voyage  than  t'  e4;"  in  time, 
which  is  little  more  tlian  2R  miles  in  di fiance  ;  which 
being*  ithin  thcb'mitsprcfcribcd  by  the  net,  the  inventor 
claimed  the  whole  L.  2:, OOO  offered  by  government. 
Objections  to  this,  however,  were  foon  llarted.  Doubts 
were  pretended  about  the  real  longitude  of  Jamaica, 
as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  time  hid  been 
found  both  there  and  at  Portfmomh.  It  was  alleged 
alfo,  that  although  tho  time-keeper  happened  to  be 
right  at  Jamaica,  au.l  after  its  return  to  England,  this 
was  by  no  means  a  proof  that  it  had  always  been  fo 
in  the  intermediate  limes;  in  confequence  of  which  al- 
legations, another  trial  was  appointed  in  a  voyage  to 
llarbaducs.  Precautions  were  now  taken  to  obviate  as 
maiuy  of  t'itfe  objections  an  pofTrblc.  The  eommif- 
lioncrs  fent  out  proper  pcrfons  to  make  agronomical 
vbftrvalii.in  at  that  ifland  ;  which,  when  compared 
wkh  others  in  Englar.d,  would  afcertain  beyond  a  doubt 
if*  true  iituation.  In  1764  then,  Mr  Harrifon  junior 
Kl  tail  for  Barbadocs ;  and  the  refult  of  the  experi- 
Ment  was,  that  the  difference  of  longitude  betwixt 
J'ortfmouth  and  liarbadoes  was  fhown  by  the  time- 
keeper to  he  ;h.  5  5  y  ;  and  by  ailronomieal  ohfer- 
.  vations  to  be  3I1.  54  2  j  ;  the  error  being  now  only 
4/  of  time,  or  to'  45  '  of  longitude.  In  confequence 
of  this  and  the  former  trials,  Mr  Harrifon  received  one 
half  of  the  reward  promifed,  upon  making  a  difcovcry 
of  the  principles  upon  which  his  time-keepers  were  con- 
il  aided.  He  was  likewifc  prom i fed  the  other  half  ol" 
the  reward  as  Coon  as  time-keepers  mould  be  contract- 
ed' by  other  artifts  which  Ihould  anfwer  the  purpofc  at 
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well  as  thofe  of  Mr  Harrifon  himfclf.  At  tin's  time  he  Longings, 
delivered  up  alt  his  time -keepers,  the  laft  of  which  wa»  <t"  f 
fent  to  Greenwich  to  be  tried  by  Mr  Nevil  Mafkelync 
the  aftronomer-royal.  On  trial,  however,  it  was  found 
to  go  with  muc4v  lefs regularity  than  had  been  expect- 
ed ;  but  Mr  Harrifon  attributed  this  to  his  having 
made  fame  experiments  with  it  which  he  had  not  time 
to  finifh  when  he  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  watch. 
Soon  after  this,  an  agreement  was  made  by  the  com- 
miihoners  with  Mr  Kendall  to  contract  a  watch  upon 
Mr  1  larrifon'i  principles ;  and  this  upon  trial  was  found 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  even  better  than  any  that  Har- 
rifon himfclf  bad  contracted.  This  watch  wax  fent 
out  with  Capta<r.  Cook  in  177:;  and  during  all  the 
time  of  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  1772,  1773 
177  ;,  and  1775,  never  erred  quite  1 4^- feconds  per 
day  :  in  contequrnce  of  which,  the  houfc  of  commons, 
in  177^,  ordered  the  other  L.  ic.ooo  to  be  paid  to 
Mr  Harrifon.  Still  greater  accuracy,  however,  has 
been  attained.  A  watch  was  lately  conftrucled  by 
Mr  Arnold,  which,  during  a  trial  of  13  months,  from 
February  1779  to  Eebruary  1780,  varied  no  more 
than  ti.rti)  during  any  two  days ;  and  the  greatcfl 
difference  between  its  rates  of  going  on  any  day  and 
the  next  to  it  was  4. 1 1 ."  The  greateft  error  it  would 
have  committed  therefore  in  the  longitude  during  any 
fmgle  day  would  liave  been  very  little  more  than  one 
minute  of  longitude;  and  thus  might  the  longitude  be 
determined  with  as  great  exactuefs  as  the  latitude  ge- 
nerally can. — This  watch,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
tried  at  lea. 

Thus  the  method  of  contracting  time-keepers  for 
discovering  the  longitude  feems  to  be  brought  to  as 
great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  can  well  be  expected. 
Still,  however,  as  thefe  watches  are  fubject  to  acci- 
dents, and  may  thus  alter  the  rate  of  their  going  with- 
out any  poflibility  of  a  difcovcry,  it  is  ncceffary  tliat 
feme  other  method  Ihould  be  fallen  upon,  in  order  to 
correct  from  lime  to  time  thofe  errors  which  may  arife 
cither  from  the  natural  going  of  the  watch,  or  from 
any  accident  which  may  happen  to  it.  Methods  of 
this  kii.d  are  all  founded  upon  celeilial  obfervations  of 
fome  kind  or  other;  and  for  thcic  methods,  or  even 
for  an  improvement  in  time-keepers,  rewards  are  till 
held  out  by  government.  After  the  difcoverics  made 
by  Mr  Harrifon,  the  act  concerning  the  longitude 
was  repealed,  excepting  fo  much  of  it  as  related  to  the 
contracting,  printing,  publitoiog,  Sec.  of  nautical  al- 
manacks and  other  uieful  tables.  It  was  enacted  alfo, 
that  any  pcrion  who  fhall  difcovcr  a  method  for  find- 
ing the  longitude  by  means  of  a  time-keeper,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  have  not  hitherto  been  made  public, 
fhall  be  infilled  to  a  reward  of  L.  1000,  if,  after  cer- 
tain trials  made  by  the  commiflioncrs,  the  faid  method 
(hall  enable  a  (hip  to  keep  her  longitude  during  a  voy« 
age  of  fix  months  within  6w  geographical  miles  or  a 
degree  of  a  great  circle.  If  the  fliip  keeps  her  longi. 
tude  within  40  geoginphical  miles  for  that  time,  tu« 
urn  lit  or  is  intitled  to  a  reward  of  L.  7J  -,  and  to 
L  10,3c  :  if  the  longitude  is  kept  within  half  a  de- 
gree. If  the  method  it  by  improved  ailronomieal 
tables,  the  author  is  intitled  to  l..-y:>oo  when  they 
(how  the  dillancc  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  and  liars 
within  1  i  feconds  of  a  degree,  anfwering  to  about  7 
minutes  of  langijude,  after  allowing  bait  a  degree  for 
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error*  of  obfervation,  and  undtr  ctrtain  reftri&ioas, 
and  after  comparison  with  agronomical  obfervations 
for  a  period  of  i8{-  yean,  during  which  the  lunar  ir- 
regularities are  fuppofed  to  be  completed.  The  fame 
reward*  are  offered  to  the  perfon  who  ft»all  with  the 
like  accuracy  difcovcr  any  other  method  of  finding  the 
longitude. 


neceflary  to  point  out  fome  of  thofe  difficulties  which  l^roJe. 
iiind  in  the  way,  and  which  reader  even  this  method  of ' 
finding  the  longitude  precarious  and  uncertain.  Thefe 
lie  principally  in  the  reduction  of  the  obfervations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  made  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  to 
limilar  obfervations  fuppofed  to  be  made  at  the  centre; 
which  is  the  only  place  where  the  ccleftial  bodies  ap- 


Thcfc  methods  require  eeleftial  obfervations ;  and    pear  in  their  proper  fituation.    It  is  alfo  very  difficult 


any  of  the  phenomena,  fuch  as  the  different  apparent 
places  of  ftars  with  regard  to  the  moon,  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  eclipfes,  &c.  will  anfwer  the  purpofc  t 
only  it  is  absolutely  neceflary  that  fome  variation  Ihould 
be  perceptible  in  the  phenomenon  in  the  fpace  of  two 
minutes ;  for  even  this  fhort  fpace  of  time  will  pro- 
duce an  error  of  33  miles  in  longitude.    The  moft 


to  make  proper  allowances  for  the  refraction  of  the 
atmofphere,  by  which  all  objects  appear  higher  than 
they  really  are ;  and  another  difficulty  arifes  from  their 
parallaxes,  which  makes  them,  particularly  the  moon, 
appear  lower  than  they  would  otherwifc  do,  excepting 
when  they  arc  in  the  very  zenith.  it  is  alfo  well 
known,  that  the  nearer  the  horizon  any  eeleftial  body 


na  therefore  for  determining  the  Ion-  is,  the  greater  its  parallax  will  be  j  and  as  the  parallax 
tanner  are  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fa-    *nd  refraction  ad  in  oppofite  ways  to  one  another,  the 


git'.ide  in  this 

tellitca.  Tables  of  their  motions  have  been  conftruct- 
ed,  and  carefully  corrected  from  -  time  to  time,  as  the 
mutual  attractions  of  thefe  bodies  are  found  greatly  to 
difturb  the  regularity  of  their  motions.  The  difficul- 
ty here,  however,  is  to  obferve  thefe  eclipfes  at  fea ; 
and  this  difficulty  has  been  found  fo  great,  that  no 
perfon  teems  able  to  furmount  it.  The  difficulty  arifes 
from  the  violent  agitation  of  a  (hip  in  the  ocean,  for 
which  no  adequate  remedy  has  ever  yet  been  found, 
tar  probably  will  ever  be  found.  Mr  Chrirtopher 
Irwin  indeed  invented  a  machine  which  he  called  a 
mar  -ne  tbmr,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  effects  of  this 
imitation ;  but  on  trying  it  in  a  voyage  to  Barbadocs, 
it  was  found  to  be  totally  ufclcfs. 

A  whimGcal  method  of  finding  the  longitude  was 
propofed  by  MefTrs  Wbifton  and  Ditton  from  the  re- 
port and  flafh  of  great  guns.  The  motion  of  found  is 
known  to  be  nearly  equable,  from  whatever  body  it  pro- 
ceeds or  whatever  be  the  medium.  Suppofing  there- 
fore a  mortar  to  be  fired  at  any  place  the  longitude  of 
which  is  known,  the  difference  between  the  moment 
that  the  flafh  is  feen  and  the  report  heard  will  give 
the  diftancc  between  the  two  places ;  whence,  if  we 
know  the  latitudes  of  thefe.  places,  their  longitudes 


former  depreffing  and  the  latter  raifing  the  object,  it  it 
plain,  that  great  difficulties  mufl  arile  from  this  cir- 
cumftance.  The  fun,  for  inftance,  whole  parallax  is 
lefs  tlian  the  refraction,  mufl  always  appear  higher 
than  he  really  it ;  but  the  moon,  whole  parallax  if 
greater  than  her  refraction,  mufl  always  appear  lower. 

To  render  obfervations  of  the  eeleftial  bodies  more 
eafy,  the  commilBoners  of  longitude  have  caufed  an 
Ephemcris  or  Nautical  Almanack  to  be  publifhcd  an- 
nually, containing  every  requifite  for  folving  this  im- 
portant problem  which  can  be  put  into  the  form  of 
tables.  But  whatever  may  be  done  in  this  way,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  make  the  neeeflary  preparations 
concerning  the  dip  of  the  horizon,  the  refraction,  feme- 
diameters,  parallax,  Ice.  in  order  to  reduce  the  apparent 
to  the  true  altitudes  and  diftances;  for  which  we  /hall 
here  fubjoin  two  general  rules. 

The  principal  obfervation  for  finding  the  longitude 
at  lea  is  that  of  the  moon  from  the  fun,  or  from 
fome  remarkable  ftar  near  the  zodiac  To  do  this, 
the  operator  mufl  be  furnifhed  with  a  watch  which 
can  be  depended  upon  for  keeping  time  within  a  mi- 
nute for  fix  hours  \  and  with  a  good  Hadley's  qua- 
drant, or,  which  is  preferable,  a  fextant:  and  this  laft  in- 
nuft  alfo  be  known.  If  the  e'xad  time  of  thc'explo-  Urument  will  flill  be  more  fit  for  the  purpofe  if.  it  be 
lion  be  known  at  the  place  where  it  happens,  the    furnifhed  with  a  fcrew  for  moving  the  index  gradually; 

likewife  an  additional  dark  dalL  but  not  fo  dark  as 


difference  of  time  at  the  place  where  it  is  heard  will 
likewife  give  the  difference  of  longitude.  Let  us  next 
fuppofc  the  mortar  to  be  loaded  with  an  iron  (hell 
fillet!  with  combuflible  matte*,  and  fired  perpendicu- 
larly upward  into  the  air,  the  fheD  will  be  carried  to 
the  height  of  a  mfle,  and  will  be  feen  at  the  diftancc  of 
near  too ;  whence,  fuppofirg  neither  the  flafh  of  the 


gm*» 

the  common  kind,  for  taking  off  the  glare  of  the  moon 'a 
light  in  obferving  her  diftabce  from  a  ftar.  A  fmall 
telefcope,  which  may  magnify  three  or  four  times,  it 
alfo  ucceffary  to  render  the  contact  of  a  ftar  with 
the  moon's  limb  more  difcerniblc.  A  magnifying 
g  la  ft  of  1  if  or  a  inches  focus  will  likewife  aflift  the  ope- 
mortar  mould  be  feen  'nor  the  report  heard,  flill  the  "tor  in  reading  off  his  obfervations  with  the  greater 
longitude  might  be  determined  by  the  altitude  of  the  facility. 

fhcll  above  the  horizon.  ■  •  7*  make  the  ebftrvalion.  Having  examined  and  ad- 

According  to  this  plan,  mortars  were  to  be  fired  at  juftcd  hit  inftrument  as  well  as  poffible,  the  obferver  is 
certain  times  and  at  proper  ftations  along  all  fre-  next  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner:  If  the  diftance 
oucntcd  coaftt  for  the  direction  of  mariners.    This  in-    of  the  moon  from  the  fun  is  to  be  obferved,  turn  down 


'  longitudes,  it  evidently 
We  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  practical  direc- 
tions for  finding  the  longitude  at  fea  by  proper  ee- 
leftial obfervations ;  exdufivc  of  thofe  from  Jupiter's 
Satellite*,  which,  for  reafons  jnft  mentioned,  cannot 


brought  into  the  filvered  part  of  that  gtafi.  Bring  the 
neareil  limbs  of  both  objects  into  contact,  and  let  the  qua- 
drant librate  a  little  on  the  lunar  ray  ;  by  which  means  the 
fun  will  appear  to  rife  and  fall  by  the  fide  of  the  moon ;  in 
which  morion  the  neareil  limbs  mufl  be  made  to  touch 


be  pra&ifed  at  fea.  Ia  the  firft  place,  however,  it  will  be  one  aaothtr  exactly  by  moving  the  ii 
VouX.  Parti.  Nn 


The  ob- 
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!•  then  made  1  and  the  divifion  coinciding 
with  that  on  the  Vernier  fcale,  will  (how  the  diftance 
of  the  ncarcft  limb*  of  the  objects. 

When  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  a  ftar  is  to  be 
obfcrved  when  the  moon  i«  very  bright,  turn  down  tlie 
lighteft  fcreen,  or  ufe  a  dark  glais  lighter  than  the 
fcrcens,  and  defigned  for  this  particular  purpofe  ;  look 
at  the  ftar  dircCUy  through  the  tranfparent  part  of  the 
horizon-glafs  }  and  keeping  it  there,  move  the  index 
till  the  moon's  image  is  brought  into  the  filvered  part 
of  the  fame  glafs.  Make  the  quadrant  librate  gently 
on  the  ftar's  ray,  and  the  moon  will  appear  to  rife  and 
fall  by  the  ftar:  move  the  index  between  the  lihrations, 
until  the  moon's  enlightened  limb  is  exactly  touched 
by  the  ftar,  and  then  the  obfervation  is  made.  In 
thefc  operations,  the  plane  of  the  quadrant  muft  always 
paf*  through  the  two  objects,  the  diftance  of  which  is 
to  be  obferved  ;  and  for  this  pnrpofc  it  mull  be  placed 
in  various  portions  according  to  the  fituation  of  the 
objects,  wliich  will  foon  be  rendered  eafy  by  practice. 

The  obfervation  being  made,  fomebodv  at  th  every 
inftant  that  the  operator  calls  muft  obferve  by  the 
witch  the  exact  hour,  minute,  and  quarter  minute,  if 
there  be  no  fecond  hand,  in  order  to  find  the  apparent 
time ;  and  at  the  fame  inftant,  or  as  quick  as  poflible, 
two  afliftants  muft  take  the  altitudes  of  thofc  objecls 
the  diftance  of  which  is  obfcrved ;  after  which,  the 
obfervations  neceffary  for  finding  the  longitude  are 
completed. 

The  ephemeria  (hows  the  moon's  diftance  from  the 
fun,  and  likewifc  from  proper  ftars,  to  every  three 
hours  of  apparent  time  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ; 
and  that  the  greater  number  of  opportunities  of  ob- 
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from  that  phwr,  and  adding  it  to  the  apparent  time  ttLngkuit. 
the  (hip,  or  fubtra&ing  it  from  it  at  occsfion  requires, '  ' »'  "' 
The  diftance  of  th*  moon  from  the  fun,^bT>  ftar,  is 
ruughtv  found  at  this  time,  by  faying,  As  180  minutes 
(the  number  contained  in  three  hours)  is  to  the  difte- 
rerce  in  minutes  between  this  nearly  eft i mated  time 
and  the  nest  preceding. time  fet  down  in  the  epheme- 
ris j  fo  is  the  difference  in  minutes  between  the  di. 
fiances  in  the  ephemcris  for  the  neat  preceding  and 
next  following  time*,  to  a  number  of  minutes ;  which 
being  added  to  the  next  preceding  diftance,  or  fub- 
trafted  from  it,  according  as  it  is  increafiug  or  de- 
crcafiog,  will  give  the  diftance  nearly  at  the  time  the 
obfervation  is  to  be  made,  and  to  which  the  index  muft 
be  frt. 

An  eafier  method  of  finding  the  angular  diftance  is 
by  bringing  the  objects  nearly  into  contact  in  the 
common  way,  and  then  fixing  the  index  tight  to  a 


ferving  this  luminary  may  be  given,  her  diftance  is 
generally  fet  down  from  at  leaft  one  object  on  each 
fide  of  her.  Her  diftance  from  the  fun  is  fet  down 
while  it  is  between  40  and  1 20  degree*  ;  fo  that,  by 
means  of  a  fextant,  it  may  be  obferved  for  two  or  three 
days  after  her  firft  and  before  her  laft  quarter.  When 
the  moon  is  between  40  and  90  degrees  from  the  fun, 
her  diftance  is  fet  down  both  from  the  fun  and  from  a 
ftar  on  the  contrary  fide  5  and,  laftry,  when  the  di- 
ftance is  above  tao  degree*,  the  diftance  is  fet  down 
from  two  ftars,  one  on  each  fide  of  her.  The  diftance 
of  the  moon  from  objects  on  the  eaft  fide  of  her  is 
found  in  the  ephemeris  in  the  8th  and  oth  pages  of 
tke  month  j  and  her  diftance  from  objects  on  the  weft 
j»  found  in  the  icth  and  i  ith  page*  of  the  month. 

When  the  ephemeris  is  ufed,  the  diftance  of  the 
moon  muft  only  be  obferved  from  thofc  ftar*  the  dt 
ftance  of  which  is  frt  down  there ;  and  thefe  afford  a 
ready  means  of  knowing  the  ftar  from  which  her  di* 
ftance  ought  to  be  obferved.  The  obferver  has  then 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  fet  his  index  to  the  di- 
stance  rougldy  computed  at  the  apparent  time,  efti- 
mated  nearly  for  the  meridian  at  Greenwich ;  after 
which  he  is  to  Took  to  the  eaft"  or  weft  of  the  moon, 
according  as  the  diftance  of  the  ftar  is  found  in  the 
tth  or  9th,  or  fn  the  10th  or  titB,  pages  of  the 
month ;  and  having  found  the  moon  upon  the  hori- 
xon-glafs,  the  ftar  will'  eafify  be  found  by  (weeping 
with  tha  quadrant  to  the  right  or  left,  provided  the 
air  be  clear  and  the  ftnr  be  in  the  line  of  the  moon's 
ftorteft  axis  produced.  The  time  at  Greenwich  is 
1  by  turning  into  time  the  fuppofed  longitude 


certain  degree  and  minute  j  waiting  until  the  object* 
are  nearly  in  contact,  giving  notice  to  the  afliftants  to 
get  ready  with  the  altitudes,  and  when  the  objects  are 
exactly  in  contact  to  call  for  the  altitudes  and  the  ex- 
act time  by  the  watch.  The  obferver  may  then  pre- 
pare for  taking  another  diftance,  by  felting  his  index 
three  or  four  minutes  backwards  or  forwards,  as  the 
objeds  happen  to  be  receding  from  or  approaching  to 
each  other  ;  thus  proceeding  to  take  the  diltance,  alts- 
tudes,  and  time  by  the  watch,  as  before.  Thus  the 
obferver  may  take  as  many  diftances  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per; but  four  at  the  diftance  of  three  minutes,  or 
three  at  the  diftance  of  four  minutes,  will  at  all  time* 
be  fufheient.  Thns  not  only  the  eye  of  the  obferver 
will  be  lefs  fatigued,  but  he  will  likewife  be  enabled 
to  manage  his  inftrument  with  moch  greater  facility 
in  every  direction,  a  vertical  one  only  excepted.  If 
in  taking  the  diftances  the  middle  one  can  be  taken  at 
any  even  divifion  on  the  arch,  fuch  as  a  <legree,  or  a, 
drgree  and  20  or  40  minutes,  that  diftance  will  he  in- 
dependent of  the  Nonius  divifion,  and  confequcntfy 
free  of  thofc  errors  which  frequently  arife  from  the  in- 
equality of  that  divifion  in  feveral  part*  of  the  gra- 
duated arch.  The  obfervation  ought  always  to  be 
made  about  two  hours  before  or  after  nooaj  and  the 
true  time  may  be  found  by  the  ahitnde  of  the  fun  ta- 
ken  at  the  precife  time  of  the  diftance.  If  three  di- 
ftances are  taken,  then  find  the  time  by  the  altitude 
corrrfpoading  with  die  middle  diftance  ;  and  thus  the 
obfervation  will  befecured  from  any  error  ariiing  from 
the  irregularity  of  the  going  of  the  watch.  As  the 
time,  however,  found  by  the  altitude  of  a  ftar.  eannct 
Be  depended  upon,  becaufc  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
horiaoo  in  the  night,  the  beft  way  of  determining  the 
time  for  a  night  obfervation  will  be  by  two  altitudes  0/ 
the  fun  t  one  taken  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  before 
he  is  within  fix  degrees  of  the  horizen  ?  and  the  other 
on  the  next  morning,  when  he  t*  more  thsm  fiat  de- 
green  high.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  a 
order  to  follow  thefc  directions,  h  i*  neceffary  that  the 
atmofphcrc  mould  be  pretty  free-  from  clouds-,  other* 
wife  the  obferver  muft  take  the  obierraeions  at  fuck 
times  a*  he  can  beft  obtain  them. 

2..  To  rtduet  tl*  ok/trved  Diflntt  tf-tt*  Sum  or  m 
Star  frvm  the  moon  to  tht  Inu  lYijiaitce.  1.  Tare  the 
longitude  into  time,  and  add  it  to  the  time  at  the  (hip 
if  the  longitude  be  weft,  but  fuUnsft  it  if  it  be  eaik> 
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Urrir*ie  which  will  givs  the  fuppofed  time  it  Greenwich  j  and 
"■  »  this  we  Buy  call  rtdnted  time,  2.  Find  the  ncareft  noon 
or  midnight  both  before  and  after  the  reduced  time 
in  the  feventh  page  of  the  month  in  the  ephemeris. 
3.  Take  out  the  moon't  femidiasnctcr  and  horizontal 
parallaxes  corirfpondiog  to  thefe  boobi  and  midnight*, 
and  find  their  differences.  Then  fay,  At  is  houra  it 
to  the  moon  's  femidiameter  in  12  boors  fo  >*  the  re- 
duced time  to  a  number  of  fecond* j  which*  either  add- 
ed to  or  fubt  rafted  from  the  moon't  femidiameter  at 
the  soon  or  midnight  juft  mentioned,  according  a*  it 
is  increafing  or  decreafing,  will  give  her  apparent  fe- 
rn i  diameter ;  to  which  add  the  correction  from  Table 
VIII.  of  the  ephemeris,  and  the  fum  win  be  her  true 
femidiameter  at  the  reduced  time.  And  at  ia  houti 
it  to  the  difference  of  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax  in 
1 2  hour*,  fd  is  the  reduced  time  to  a  fourth  n  amber  j 
which,  being  added  to  or  fubtrafted  from  the  moon't 
horizontal  parallax  at  the  noon  or  midnight  before  the 
reduced  time,  according  at  it  it  increafing  or  decrea- 
fing, the  fum  or  difference  will  be  the  moon't  horizon- 
tal parallax  at  the  reduced  time.  4.  If  the  reduced 
time  be  nearly  any  even  part  of  1 2  hour*,  viz  £th,  £th, 
4cc.  thefe  parts  of  the  difference  may  be  taken,  and 
either  added  or  fubtrafted  according  to  the  direction* 
already  given,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  working 
by  the  rule  of  proportion.  5.  To  the  obferved  alti- 
tude of  the  fun's  lower  limb,  add  the  difference  betwixt 
his  femidiameter  and  dip ;  and  that  fum  will  be  hit 
apparent  altitude.  6.  From  the  fun's  refraction  take 
his  parallax  in  altitude,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
correction  of  the  fun's  altitude.  7.  From  the  ftar't 
obferved  altitude  take  the  dip  of  the  horizon,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  apparent  altitude.  8.  The  re- 
fraction of  a  ftar  will  be  the  correction  of  its  altitude. 
9.  Take  the  difference  between  the  moon't  femidia- 
meter and  dip,  and  add  it  to  the  obferved  altitude  if 
her  lower  limb  was  taken,  or  fubtraft  it  if  her  upper 
limb  was  taken  1  and  the  fum  or  difference  will  be  the 
apparent  altitude  of  her  centre.    IO»  From  the  pro- 
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rithmic  co-tangent  «f  the  fun  or  ftar't  apparent  ilti-  Lo*>r«urf*- 
tude,  and  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the  apparent ' 
diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or  ftar.    The  fum 
of  thefe,  rejecting  10  in  the  index,  will  be  the  pro. 
portional  logarithm  of  the  fecond  angle.    3.  Take 
the  difference  between  the  firft  and  fecond  a 


Dortional  locrarithm  of  tbc  moon's  horizontal  parallax, 
taken  out  of  the  nautical  almanack  (increafing  its  in- 
dex by  10),  take  the  logarithmic  cofuic  of  the  moon't 
apparent  altitude,  the  remainder  will  be  the  propor- 
tional logarithm  of  her  parallax  in  altitude;  from  which 
take  her  refraction,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  cor- 
rection of  the  moon's  altitude.  1 1.  To  the  obferved 
diftance  of  the  moon  from  a  ftar  add  her  femidiameter 
if  the  neareft  limb  be  taken,  but  fubtraft  it  if  the 
fartheft  limb  was  taken,  and  the  fum  or  difference  will 
be  the  apparent  diftance.  1 2.  To  the  obferved  di- 
ftance of  the  fun  and  moon  add  both  their  femidiame- 
ter*, and  the  fum  will  be  the  apparent  diftance  of  their 
centres. 

3.  To  juul  the  true  DVIanct  of  the  ObjtBs,  having 
their  apparent  Mttmdie  and  Difianctt.  1.  To  the  pro- 
portional logarithm  of  the  correction  of  the  fun  or 
ftar't  altitude,  add  the  logarithmic  cofine  of  the  fun 
or  Bar's  apparent  altitude ;  the  logarithmic  fine  of  the 
apparent  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or  ftar  j 
and  the  logarithmic  co-iccant  of  the  moon't  apparent 
altitude.  The  fum  of  thefe,  rejecting  30  from  the 
index,  will  be  the  proportional  logarithm  of  the  firft 
angle,  a.  To  the  proportional  logarithm  of  the  cor- 
seOion  of  the  fun  ox  lUi'i  altitude,  add  the  loga- 


adding  it  to  the  apparent  diftance  if  it  be  left  than 
90,  and  the  firft  angle  be  greater  than  the  fecond  1 
but  fubtrafting  it  if  the  fecond  be  greater  than  the 
firft.  If  the  diftance  be  greater  than  90,  the  fum  of 
the  angles  mull  be  added  to  the  apparent  diftance, 
which  will  give  the  diftance  corrected  for  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  ilia  or  ftar.  4.  To  the  proportional  lo- 
garithm of  the  correction  of  the  moon't  altitude  add 
the  logarithmic  oofine  of  her  apparent  altitude  |  the 
logarithmic  fine  of  the  diftance  eorreaed  for  the  fun 
or  ftar't  refraction,  and  the  logarithmic  co-fecant  of 
the  fun  or  ftar't  apparent  altitude.  The  fum,  reject- 
ing 30  in  the  index,  will  be  the  proportional  loga- 
rithm of  the  third  angle,  j.  To  the  proportional 
logarithm  of  the  correction  of  the  moon's  apparent 
altitude,  add  the  logarithmic  co-tangent  of  her  appa- 
rent altitude,  and  the  tangent  of  the  diftance  cor- 
retted  for  the  fun  or  lbr't  refraction  ;  their  fum,  re- 
jecting ao  in  the  index,  will  be  the  proportional  lo- 
garithm ot  the  fourth  angle.  6.  Take  the  difference 
between  the  third  and  fourth  angles,  and  fubtraft  it 
from  the  diftance  corrected  for  the  fun  or  ftar't  re- 
fraction if  left  than  90,  and  the  third  angle  be  great- 
er than  the  fourth  {  or  add  it  to  the  diftance  if  the  fourth 
anglebe  greater  than  the  third:  but  if  the  diftance  bemore 
than  90,  the  fum  of  the  angles  muft  be  fubtrafted  from 
»t,  to  give  the  diftance  corrected  for  the  fun  or  ftar't  re- 
fraction, and  the  principal  effeftt  of  the  moon's  pa- 
rallax.  7.  In  Table  XX.  of  the  ephemcris,  look  for 
the  diftance  corrected  for  the  fun  and  ftar't  refraction, 
and  the  moon's  parallax  in  the  top  column,  and  the 
correction  of  her  altitude  in  the  left-hand  fide  column , 
take  out  the  number  of  fecond*  that  ftand  under  the 
former,  and  oppofite  to  the  latter.  Look  train  ia 
the  fame  table  for  the  corrected  diftance  in  the  tor* 
column,  and  the  correction  of  the  moon's  altitude  in 
the  left-hand  fide  column  ;  take  out  the  number  of 
fecond*  that  ftand  under  the  former  and  oppofite  to 
the  latter.  Look  again  in  the  fame  table  for  the 
corrected  diftance  in  the  top-cdumn,  and  the  correction 
of  the  moon  s  altitude  in  the  left-hand  fide  column  • 
take  out  the  number  of  fecond*  that  ftand  under  the 
former,  and  oppofite  to  the  latter.  Look  aeain  ,« 
the  fame  table  tor  the  correftcd  diftance  in  the  top- 
column,  and  the  principal  efiefta  of  the  moon's  parallax 
in  the  left-hand  tide  column,  and  take  out  the  number 
of  fecond*.  The  difference  between  thefe  two  num- 
bers mult  be  added  to  the  corrected  diftance  if  lefs  than 
90,  but  fub traded  from  it  if  greater ;  and  the  fum  or 
ditfcrcnce  will  be  the  true  diftance. 

4-  To  deUrmm  the  Longitude  after  having  obtain, 
ed  the  trwt  Difiance.  Look  in  the  ephemcris  among 
the  diftance*  of  the  objects  for  the  computed  diftance 
betwixt  the  moon  and  the  other  object  obferved  on 
the  given  day.  If  it  be  found  there,  the  time  *t 
Greenwich  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  column ;  but  if 
it  fall*  between  two  diftance*  in  the  ephemcris  which 
ftand  immediately  before  and  after  it,  and  alfo  the 
diilaeacc  between  the  diftance  funding  before  and 
Nna  the 
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Lon^ I'tude.  the  computed  diftance  j  then  take  the  -proportional 
k^arithms  of  the  firft  and  fccond  difference**  and  the 
difference  between  thtfe  two  logarithm*  will  be  the 
proportions]  logarithm  of  a  number  of  hour*,  mi- 
nutes, and  fccond*  j  which  being  added  to  the  tine 
/landing  over  the  firit  diftance,  wiB  give  the  true  time 
at  Greenwich.  Or  it  may  be  found  by  faying,  A* 
the  firA  difference  i»  to  three  hours,  io  it  the  fccond 
difference  to  a  proportional  part  of  time  ;  which  be- 
ing added  aa  above  directed,  will  give  the  time  at 
Greenwich.  The  difference  between  Greenwich  time 
and  that  at  the  (hip,  turned  into  longitude,  will  be  that 
At  the  time  the  obfenations  were  made  ;  and  will  be  eatt 
if  the  time  at  the  (hip  is  greater! ,  but  weft  if  it  it  icaft. 

Having  given  thefe  general  directions,  we  I  hall 
nest  proceed  to  {how  fome  particular  example*  of 
finding  the  longitude  at  fca  by  all  the  different  me- 
thod* in  which  it  is  ufually  tried. 

I.  To  find  lie  Longitude  by  Compulation  from  the  Ship's 
Cour/f.—WeTt  it  poflible  to  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  the  diftance  the  fhip  has  run,  and  to  meafure  it  ex- 
actly by  the  log  f  or  any  other  mean*,  then  both  lati- 
tude and  longitude  would  catily  be  found  by  fettling 
the  (hip'*  account  to  that  time.  For  the  courfc  and 
diftance  being  known,  the  difference  of  latitude  and 
departure  it  readily  found  by  theTraverfe  Table  ;  and 
the  difference  of  longitude  being  known,  the  true 
longitude  and  latitude  will  alfo  be  known.  A  variety 
of  cairfc*,  however,  concur  to  render  thi*  computa- 
tion inaccurate  ;  particularly  the  (hip's  continual  de- 
flection from  the  courfc  fet  by  her  playing  to  the 
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eftimate  of  rts  drift  and  courfe.  Then  with  the  fet-  Lonetode. 
ting  and  drift,  aa  a  courfe  and  diftance,  rind  the  dif-  ■  — » 
ference  of  latitude  and  departnre ;  with  which  the 
dead  reckoning  it  to  be  increafed  or  diminiftved  t  and 
if  the  latitude  thut  corrected  agree*  with  that  by  ob- 
fervation, the  departure  thus  corrected  may  be  fafrly 
taken  as  true,  and  thus  the  (hip'*  place  with  regard 
to  the  longitude  determined. 

Kx  am.  Suppofe  a  fhip  in  24  hour*  find*,  by  her 
dead  reckoning,  that  (he  hat  made  96  mile*  of  dif- 
ference of  latitude  north  and  38  mile*  of  departure 
weft  )  but  by  obfervation  find*  her  difference  of  lati- 
tude 1 1  a,  and  on  trial  that  there  is  a  current  which 
in  24  hour*  make*  a  difference  of  16  miles  latitude 
north  and  10  mile*  of  departure  eaft  :  Required  the 
(hip's  departure. 


mile*. 

Diff.  lat.  by  account  96  N. 
Diff.  lat.  by  current    1 6  N. 


True  diff.  lat. 


112 


Departure  by  ?  mile*. 

account  $  38  W. 
Departure  by? 

current  J 

WW. 


Here  the  dead  reckoning  corcctcd  by  the  current 
gives  the  difference  of  latitude  1 1 2  miles,  which  is 
the  fame  as  that  found  by  obfervation ;  whence  the 
departure  28  is  taken  aa  the  true  one. 

When  the  error  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  courfe* 
and  diftance*,  we  muft  obferve,  that  if  the  difference 


of  latitude  is  much  more  than  the  departure,  ov  the 
diiret  courfe  has  been  within  three  points  of  the  me- 
ridian, the  error  is  moft  probably  in  the  diftance.  But 
ngh  and  left  round  her  centre  of  gravity  ;  then-    jf  ,he  d        „  be  muc*h        'er  than  ^  d;ffcrcnce 

equal  care  of  thofc  -t  the  helm,  and  the  diftance  fup-   0natitudc,  or  thc  din.a  co£rf<.  ^  three 
pofed  to  be  failed  being  erroneous,  on  account  of 
stormy  feas,  unfteady  winds,  current*,  tec.  for  which 


of  thc  parallel,  or  more  than  five  points  from  the  me- 
ridian, the  error  is  probably  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
courfe.  Bnt  if  the  courfe 9  in  general  are  near  the 
middle  of  the  quadrant,  thc  error  may  be  either  in 
the  courfe,  or  in  the  diftance,  or  both.  Thi*  method 
admits  of  three  cafe*. 

1.  When,  by  thc  dead  reckoning,  the  difference  of 
latitude  it  more  than  once  and  an  half  the  departure  t 
or  when  the  courfe  is  lefs  than  three  points  :  Find 
the  courfc  to  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure. 
With  this  courfe  and  the  meridional  difference  of  la- 
titude by  obfervation,  find  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude. 

2.  When  the  dead  reckoning  is  more  than  once 
and  an  half  the  difference  of  latitude ;  or  when  the 
courfc  is  more  than  five  points :  'Find  the  courfc  and 
diftance  with  thc  difference  of  latitude  by  obfervation. 
and  departure  by  account ;  then  with  the  co-middle 
latitude  by  obfervation,  and  departure  by  account, 
find  the  difference  of  longitude.  ' 

3.  When  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure 
by  account  it  nearly  equal,  or  the  direct  courfe  is 
between  three  and  five  point*  of  the  meridian  :  Find 
the  courfc  with  thc  difference  of  latitude  and  depar- 
ture by  account  fince  the  laft  obfervation.  With  thi* 
courfe  and  the  difference  of  latitude  by  obfervation 
find  another  departure.    Take  half  thc  Turn  of  thefe 

-  j  whence  auihipt  fading  within  thefe  limit*   departure*  for  the  true  one.  With  the  true  departure 
•ugh .to  allow  a  courfe  each  day  for  the  current.  >nd  differe„ce  of  latitude  by  obfervation  find  the  true 

f  ~»  f«>PJ» ^to  have  been  occafioned    courfc  ;  then '  with  the  true  courfe  and  meridional 
by  a  current,  ,t  ought  if  fsoflftle  to.  he  tried  whether    diffCrcncc  ofhttituie  find  the  ^ffe^  ^  lMgita^ 
the  cafe  H  to  or  not ,  or  wc  mull  nuke  a  reasonable  To  find  the  Longitud,  at  Stab*  Variation.— 

5 


it  feemt  impoffible  to  make  any  allowance.  The 
place  of  the  (hip,  however,  i»  judged  of  by  finding 
the  latitude  every  day,  if  poflible,  by  obfervation*;  and 
if  the  latitude  found  by  obfervation  agrees  with  that 
by  the  reckoning,  it  is  prefumed  that  the  (hip'i  place 
I*  properly  determined;  but  if  they  difagree,  it  it 
concluded  that  thc  account  of  the  longitude  ftands  in 
seed  of  correction,  as  the  latitude  by  obfervation  it 
always  to  be  depended  upon. 

Current*  very  often  occafion  error*  in  thc  compu- 
tation of  a  Ihip't  place.  The  caufet  of  thefe  in  the 
great  depth*  of  the  ocean  are  not  well  known,  though 
many  of  the  motion*  near  the  fhore  can  be  accounted 
for.  It  i*  fuppofed  that  fome  of  thofe  in  the  great 
oceans  are  owing  to  the  tide  following  the  moon, 
and  a  certain  libration  of  the  water*  arifing  from 
thence ;  likewifc  that  the  unfettled  nature  of  tbefr 
turrcnt*  may  be  owing  to  the  change*  in  the  moon's 
declination.  In  the  torrid  zone,  however,  a  confi- 
dcrable  current  i*  occasioned  by  the  trade-winds,  the 
motion  being  constantly  to  the  weft,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  «r  ten  miles  per  day.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
trade-winds  or  near  thc  30th  degree  of  north  or  fouth 
latitude,  thc  current*  are  probably  compounded  of 
thi*  motion  to  the  weftward,  and  of  one  toward*  the 
all  (hips  failing  within  thefe  limits 
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Dr  Halley  having  collected  a  gremt  trarnber  of  obfer- 
'  vatioos  on  the  variation  of  the  needle  in  many  parts 
of  the  world ;  by  that  meant  was  enabled  to  draw 
certain  line*  on  Mercator's  chart,  (bowing  the  varia- 
tion in  all  the  placet  over  which  they  paffed  in  the 
year  1 700,  at  which  time  he  firft  published  the  chart ; 
whence  the  longitude  of  thofe  place*  might  be  found 
by  the  chart  provided  its  latitude  and  variation  waa 
given.  The  role  is,  Draw  a  parallel  of  latitude  on  the 
•hart  through  the  latitude  found  by  obfervation  1  and 
the  point  where  it  cats  the  curved  line  marked  with 
the  variation  that  was  obferved  will  be  the  ihip's  place. 

Exam.  A  (hip  finds  hy  obfervation  the  latitude  to 
be  j  B»  20'  north ;  and  the  variation  of  the  compafs 
to  be  4°  weft.  Required  the  (hip's  place. — Lay  a 
ruler  over  [8  iff  north  parallel  to  the  equator;  and 
the  point  where  iu  edge  cuts  the  curve  of  40  weft  va- 
riation givct  the  fhip't  place,  which  will  be  found 
in  about  27 '  ic/  weft  from  London. 

This  method  of  finding  the  longitude,  however,  It 
attended  with  two  inconveniences.  1.  That  when 
the  variation  lines  run  eaft  or  weft,  or  nearly  fo,  it 
cannot  be  applied  j  though  as  this  happens  only  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world,  a  variation  chart  may  be  of 
great  ufe  for  the  reft.  Even  in  thofe  places  indeed 
where  the  variation  curves  do  run  eaft  or  weft,  they 
may  be  of  considerable  ufc  in  correcting  the  latitude 
when  meridian  observations  cannot  be  had;  which 
frequently  happens  on  the  northern  coaftsof  America, 
the  Wcftem  Ocean,  and  about  Newfoundland ;  for 
if  the  variation  can  be  found  exactly,  the  eaft  and 
weft  curve  anfwering  to  it  will  (how  the  latitude.  But, 
2.  The  variation  itfelf  is  Subject  to  continual  change ; 
whence  a  chart,  though  ever  fo  perfect  at  firft,  mull  in 
time  become  totally  ufelefs ;  and  hence  the  charts  con* 
Strutted  by  Dr  Halley,  though  of  great  utility  at  their 
firft  publication,  became  at  length  almoft  entirely  ufe- 
kit.  A  new  one  was  ptihliihed  in  1146  by  Mcffrs  Mouo- 
taine  and  Dodfon,  which  was  fo  well  received,  that 
in  1756  they  again  drew  variation  lines  for  that  year, 
and  publiftaed  a  third  chart  the  year  following.  They 
alfo  prcfented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  curious  paper 
concerning  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  with 
a  fct  of  tablet  annexed,  containing  the  refult  of  more 
than  50,000  obfervation*,  in  fix  periodical  review* 
from  the  year  1700  to  1756  inclufive,  adapted  to 
every  five  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  the 
more  frequented  oceans)  all  of  which  were  publjfhed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftiont  for  1757. 

3.  7* JM  the  LomgUuAe  by  tie  Sut't  DreEmtium  

Having  made  fuch  obfervation*  on  the  fun  as  may 
enable  ut  to  find  hi*  declination  at  the  place,  take  the 
difference  between  thit  computed  declination  and  that 
Shown  at  London  by  the  ephemeris  1  from  which  take 
alfo  the  daily  difference  of  declination  at  that  time  t 
then  fay,  ac  the  dady  difference  of  declination  it  to 
the  above  found  difference,  fo  it  360  degree*  to  the 
difference  of  longitude.  In  this  method,  however,  a 
fmall  error  in  the  declination  will  make  a  great  one  in 
tangi  tilde. 

4.  To  fi*d  the  L/mgilvtit  6y  tht  Moon's  culmin<itir)?>. 
•—Seek  in  the  ephemeris  for  the  time  of  her  comity 
to  the  meridian  00  the  given  day  and  on  the  day 
following,  and  take  their  difference ;  alfo  take  the  dif- 

bctwixt  the  timet  of  culminating  on  the  fame 
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day  as  found  in  the  ephemeris,  and  at  observed  ;  then 
lay,  at  the  daily  difference  in  the  ephemeris  it  to  the 
difference  between  the  ephemeris  and  obfervation  ;  fo 
is  360  degree*  to  the  difference  of  longitude.  In  this 
method  alfo  a  fmall  difference  in  the  culmination  will 
occaJion  a  great  one  in  the  longitude. 

j.  By  Etbpfti  of  tbr  Moon. — This  it  done  much  in 
the  fame  manner  a*  by  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  Sa- 
tellites :  For  if,  in  two  or  more  diftant  places  where 
an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  is  vifible,  we  carefully  obferve 
the  times  of  the  beginning  and  ending,  the  number 
of  digits  eclipled,  or  the  time  when  the  Shadow  touches 
fome  remarkable  fpot,  or  when  it  leave*  any  particular 
fpot  on  the  moon,  the  difference  of  the  times  when 
the  obfervations  were  made  will  give  the  difference  of 
longitude.  Phenomena  of  this  kind,  however,  occur 
too  fddom  to  be  of  much  ufe. 

6.  In  the  76th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
actions,  Mr  Edward  Pigot  gives  a  very  particular  ac- 
count of  hit  method  of  determining  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  York  ;  in  which  he  alfo  recommend* 
the  method  of  determining  the  longitude  of  places  by 
obfervations  of  the  moon']  tranfit  ever  the  mtrittum> 
The  inftrumenu  ufed  in  his  obfervations  were  a  gridiron 
pendulum-dock,  a  two  feet  and  an  half  reflector,  an 
eighteen  inch  quadrant  made  hy  Mr  Bird,  and  a  tran- 
fit inftrument  made  by  Mr  Siffon. 

By  thefe  inftrument*  an  obfervation  was  made,  or* 
the  10th  of  September  1783,  of  the  occuhation  of  a 
ftar  of  the  ninth  magnitude  by  the  moon,  during  an 
eclipfe  of  that  planet,  at  York  and  Paris.  Be  fide* 
this,  there  were  obfervations  made  of  the  imtnerfions 
of  t  Aqutru  and  '  Pi/cum  ;  the  refult  of  all  which 
was,  that  between  Greenwich  and  York  the  difference 
of  meridians  was  4'  27''. 

In  1783,  Mr  Pigot  informs  ut,  that  he  thought  of 
finding  the  diflercnce  of  meridians  by  obfenring  the 
meridian  right  afcenfionsof  the  moon's  limb.  Thi9  be- 
thought had  been  quite  original :  but  he  found  it  after- 
wards  in  the  Nautical  Almanack  for  1769,  and  in 
1784  read  a  pamphlet  on  the  fame  fubject  by  the  Abbe" 
Toaldo  1  but  ftill  found  that  the  great  exae\nefs  of 
this  method  was  not  fufpeftcd  ;  though  he  is  con- 
vinced that  it  muft  foon  be  univerfally  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  that  from  the  firft  fateQite  of  Jupiter. 

After  giving  a  number  of  obfervations  on  the  fatel- 
Ktes  of  Jupiter,  he  concludes,  that  the  cxadnefs  ex- 
pected from  obfervations,  even  on  the  firft  fa t ell  it e,  i* 
much  over-rated.  «*  Among  the  various  objection* 
(fays  he),  there  is  one  I  have  often  experienced,  and 
which  proceeds  folely  from  the  difpofition  of  the  eye, 
that  of  feeing  more  drftin&ly  at  one  time  than  ano- 
ther. It  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  mention,  that 
the  obfervation  I  fhould  have*  relied  on  as  the  beft, 
that  of  Aug.  30.  1785,  marked  excellent,  is  one  of 
thofe  moft  diftant  from  the  truth." 

After  giving  a  number  of  obfervation-,  on  the  eclipfe 
of  the  moon  Sept.  to.  1783,  our  author  concludes, 
that  the  eclipfe*  of  the  moon's  Spots  arc  in  general  too 
much  neglected,  and  that  it  might  be  relied  upon  much 
more  were  the  following  cireumftances  attended  to  t. 

fs  of  the 


I.  To  be  particular  in  Specifying  the  clcarne 
{ley.  2.  To  choofe  fuch  Spot*  as  are  well  defined,  and 
leave  no  hefitation  as  to  the  part  eclipfed.  3.  That 
every  obServcr  Should  ufe,  as  far  as  pofliblc,  tekfeope* 

equally 
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equally  powerful,  or  at  leaft  let  the  magnifying  power*   ac  the  fight  is  fubject  to  vary, 
be  the  fame.       A  prinripal  objection  (fay*  he)  may 
ftiU  be  urged,  viz.  the  difficulty  of  diftinguilhinff  the 


N 


tinguilrung 

true  Ibadow  from  the  penumbra.  Was  thi*  obviated, 
I  believe  the  refults  would  be  more  exact  than  from 
Jupiter'*  firfl  fatellite :  Undoubtedly  the  fliadow  ap- 
pear* better  defined  if  magnified  little ;  but  I  am  much 
inclined  to  think,  that,  with  high  magnifying  powers, 
there  is  greater  certainty  of  choofing  the  feme  part 
of  the  fhadow,  which  perhaps  is  more  than  a  fufficient 
compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  diftinctnef*." 

The  following  rule  for  meridian  obfervationa  of  the 
moon's  b'mb  is  nest  laid  down  :  "  The  increafe  of  the 
moon's  right  afcenfton  in  twelve  hour*  (or  any  given 
time  found  by  computation),  it  to  12  hour*  a*  the 
increafe  of  the  moon's  right  afcenfion  between  two 
places  found  by  obfervation  is  to  the  difference  of  ~ 


Example. 
Nov.  30.  1782 

h.    *  1 

.3  12  57-62  Meridian  tranfit  of 

fecond  limb 
13  13  29.08  Ditto  of  «  njj> 


'tj  By  clock 
C  at  Green* 
J  wich. 


31.46 

»3 

14  8.05 

•3 

22.08 

3M6 

fecond  Umb 
Ditto  of  -  % 


P 


clock 
York. 


The  clock* 
jrniov  Hear- 

9.38  Increafe  of  the  moon**  ap-  >  Jm,fa^! 
parent  right  afcenfion  be*  I  rc&ion  Ure- 
twecn    Greenwich    and  I  <n>ired. 
York,  by  obfervation.  J 
141''  in  feconds  of  a  degree,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 
The  increafe  of  the  moon'*  right  afcenfion  for  1 2  hours, 
by  computation,  is  23,340  feconds ;  and  12  hour* 
reduced  into  fecond*  i*  43,200.    Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  Aated  above, 

23,34c/'  :  43,200"  :  diff.  of  merid.  =261". 
"  'I  hefe  cafy  obfervationa  and  fhort  reduction  (fays 
Mr  Pigott)  are  the  whole  of  the  bufinefe.  Inftead  of 
computing  the  moon's  right  afcenfion  fof  12  hours, 
1  have  conftantly  uken  it  from  the  Nautical  Alma- 
it  Sufficiently  exact,  provided  fome 
to  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the 
Were  the  following  circumilances 
attended  to,  the  rcfults  would  be  undoubtedly  much 
more  exact. 

"i.  Compare  the  •bferotions  witli  the  fame  made 
in  feveral  other  places.  2.  Let  fevcral  and  the  fame 
ftars  be  obferved  at  thefe  places.  3.  Such  ftars  a*  are 
nearcit  in  right  afcenfion  and  declination  to  the  moon 
arc  infinitely  preferable.  4.  It  cannot  be  too  Arongly 
urged  to  get,  as  near  a*  pofilble,  an  equal  number  of 
observation,  of  each  limb,  to  take  a  mean  of  each  fit, 
and  then  a  mean  of  both  mean*.  This  will  in  a  great 
mcafurc  correct  the  error  of  telefcopes  and  fight. 
5.  The  adjuilment  of  the  telricopcs  to  the  eye  of  the 
db-fervcr  before  the  obfervation  i*  alio  very  niceffary, 

/ 


aacks,  which  give 
attention  be  paid 
moon's  motion. 


6.  A  principal  error  I 
proceeds  from  the  observation  of  the  moon's  limb, 
which  may  be  confiderably  leflened,  if  certain  little 
round  fpott  near  each  limb  were  alfo  obferved  in  fettled 
obfervatoriea ;  in  which  cafe  the  libratioa  of  the  moon 
will  perhapt  be  a  consideration.  7.  When  the  dif- 
ference of  meridians,  or  of  the  latitude*  of  places,  i* 
very  confidence,  the  change  of  the  moon'*  f ' 


"  Though  fuch  are  the  requiiite*  to  ufe  this  me- 
thod with  advantage,  only  one  or  two  of  them  have 
been  employed  in  the  observations  that  1  have  redu- 
ced. Two-third*  of  thefe  observations  had  not  even 
the  feme  ftars  obferved  at  Greenwich  and  York ;  and 
yet  none  of  the  refults,  except  a  doubtful  one,  differ 
1  e"  from  the  mean  j  therefore  I  think  we  may  expect 
a  Hill  greater  exactaeb,  perhaps  within  icy*  if  the  a* 
bove  particulars  be  attended  to. 

"  When  the  fame  liars  are  not  obferved,  it  is  neceS- 
fary  for  the  obfervers  at  both  places  to  compute  their 
right  afcenfion  from  tables,  in  order  to  get  the  appa- 
rent right  of  afcenfion  of  the  moon's  limb.  Though 
this  it  not  fo  Satisfactory  a*  by  actual  obfervation,  foil 
the  difference  will  be  trilling,  provided  the  ftar'«  right 
afcenfion*  are  accurately  fettled.  I  am  alfo  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  fame  method  can  be  put  in  practice  by 
travellers  with  little  trouble,  and  a  tranfit  inftrument, 
conftructcd  fo  a*  to  fix  up  with  facility  in  any  place. 
It  is  not  neceffary,  perhaps,  that  the  inrkrument  mould 
be  perfectly  in  the  meridian  for  a  few  feconds  of  time, 
provided  ftars,  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel  of  declina- 
tion with  the  moon,  are  obferved ;  nay,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  the  inftrument  deviates  even  a  quarter 
or  half  a  degree,  or  more,  fuificient  exactnefs  can  be 
attained  ;  as  a  table  might  be  computed,  mowing  the 
moon's  parallax  and  motion  for  fuch  deviation  ;  which 
laft  may  eafily  be  found  by  the  well  known  method 
of  obferving  ftars  whofe  difference  of  declination  i» 
confiderable. 

"  As  travellers  very  feldom  meet  with  Situations  to 
obferve  ftars  near  the  pole,  or  find  a  proper  object  for 
determining  the  error  of  the  line  of  colli  mati  on,  1 
fha.ll  recommend  the  following  method  as  original. — ■ 
Having  computed  the  apparent  right  afcenfion  of 
four,  fix,  or  more  ftars,  which  have  nearly  the  fame 
parallel  of  declination,  obferve  half  of  them  with  die 
inftrument  inverted,  aad  the  other  half  when  in  its 
right  pofition.  If  the  difference  of  right  afcenfion* 
between  each  fet  by  obfervation  agrees  with  the  com- 
putation, there  is  no  error ;  but  if  they  difagrce,  half 
that  difagrecmcnt  it  the  error  of  the  line  of  colliina- 
tiem.  The  fame  obfervation*  may  alfo  fcrve  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  diftance  of  the  correfponding  wire* 
are  equal.  In  cafe  of  neceffity,  each  limb  of  the  fun 
might  be  obferved  in  the  fame  manner,  though  proba- 
bly with  lefs  precifion.  By  a  (ingle  trial  I  made  a- 
bove  two  yean  ago,  the  refult  was  much  more  exact 
than  I  expected.  Mayor'*  catalogue  of  ftars  will 
prove  of  great  ufe  to  thofe  that  adopt  the  above  me- 
thod.— I  am  rather  furprifed  that  the  unmcrfiont  of 
known  ftart  of  the  fixth  and  feventh  magnitude,  be- 
hind the  dark  limb  of  the  moon,  are  not  conftantly  ob- 
ferved in  fixed  observatories,  as  they  would  frequently 
be  of  great  ufe." 

The 
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Liogimte    The  annexed  rule  for  finding  the  fhip'a  place,  with  A,  along  the  rhomb  lines  ZB,  BA ;  for  if  the  men-  Lugftath. 

1  the  mifccllaneous  obfcrvationi  on  different  methods,  we  dian*  PZ.PkoeBL  be  drawn  ;  and  very  near  the  latter  • 

hate  been  favoured  with  by  Mr  John  M'Lean  of  the  other  two  meridians  PhD,  Pmn ;  and  likewife  the  pa- 

Obfervatory,  Edinburgh.  The  rule  was  examined  and  rallcls  of  latitude  Bn,  De,  mo,  hk ;  then  it  is  plain 

approved  of  by  Sir  Jufcph  Banks  prefident  of  the  that  De  is  greater  than  hk  {for  De  is  to  hk  a>  the 

Royal  Society.  fine  of  DP  to  the  fine  of  hP) :  and  fincc  this  h  the 

1.  With  regard  to  determining  the  fliip'i  place  by  the  cafe  every  where,  die  departure  correfponding  to  the 


help  of  the  courfe  and  diftancc  failed,  the  following  rule 
may  be  applied.— It  will  be  found  as  expeditious  as  any 
of  the  common  methods  hy  the  middle  latitude  or  meri- 
dional parts ;  and  is  in  fome  refpeftn  preferable,  as  the 
common  tables  of  fines  and  taugents  only  arc  rcqui- 
fitc  in  applying  it. — Let  a  and  b  be  the  dillances  of 
two  places  from  the  feme  pole  in  degrees  or  their  com- 
plete latitudes ;  c  the  angle  which  a  meridian  makes 
with  the  rhuml)  line  palling  through  the  places  ;  and  L 


the  angle  formed  by  tl 


ridians,  or  the  difference 


to  which  the 


of  longitude  in  minutes  :  then  A  and  B  being  the  lo- 
garithmic tangents  of  4  a  and  i&,S  the  fine  of  C,  and 
S  the  fine  of  (C+i  ),  we  (hall  have  the  following  e- 

quation  — _.  (a).    Alfo,  from  a  well  known 
o  — o 

property  of  the  rhumb  line,  we  have  the  following  c- 
q nation : 

S+E=  R +D,  where  S  is  the  logarithmic  cofine  of 
C,  E  the  logarithm  of  the  length  of  the  rhumb-line, 
or  difiance,  D  the  logarithm  of  the  minute's  difference 
of  latitude,  and  R  the  logarithm  of  the  radius. 

By  the  help  of  thefe  two  equations, 
an  eafy  folution  of  the  fevcral  cafes  t 
middle  latitude,  or  meridi 
plied. 

Example.  A  (hip  from  a  port,  in  latitude  56" 
N.  fails  8W.  by  W.  till  (he  arrives  at  the  latitude  of 
40°  N :  Required  the  difference  of  longitude. 

Here  «=34%  *=co°,  r=j6*  15',  A  =  9.48.(34, 
8=9.56107,  S  =9.9199308,  8=9.9198464  ;  there- 
fore, L=AJ25=Zm2?=  g97  the  minute,  diffe- 

o    o  "44 
fence  of  longitude.  Alfo,  8  =  9.74474,  D=z-9"227; 
therefore  E=  R-(-  D — 8  =  3.23753,  to  which  the  na- 
tural number  is  1728,  the  miles  in  "the  rhumb-line  faiU 
cd  over. 

1.  The  common  method  of  finding  the  difference 
•f  longitude  made  good  upon  feveral  courfes  and  di- 
ftancet,  by  means  of  the  difference  of  latitude  and  de- 
parture made  good  upon  the  fevcral  courfes,  is  not  ac- 
curately true. 

For  example  :  If  a  (hip  fhould  fail  due  fouth  600 
miles,  from  <  port  in  60  *  north  latitude,  and  then  due 
weft  600  miles,  thediffcrence  of  longitude  found  by  the 
common  methods  of  folution  would  be  10,53  ;  whereas 
the  true  difference  of  longitude  is  only  93  7,  lef*  than 
the  former  by  120  miles,  which  is  more  than  J  of  the 
whole.  Indeed  every  confiderable  alteration  in  the 
courfe  will  produce  a  veiy  fcnfible  error  in  the  diffe- 
rence of  longitnde.  Though,  when  the  fevcral  rhumb 
lines  failed  over  are  nearly  in  the  fame  direction,  the 
error  in  longitnde  will  be  but  fmall. 
The  reafon  of  this  will  eafily  appear  from  the  annexed 
figure,  in  which  the  (hip  is  fuppofed  to  fail  from  Z  to 


dittau. 
the 

And  in  the 


licparture 


BZ  and  courfe  BZC,  will  be  greater  than 
to  the  difiance  oZ  and  courfe  oZC. 
fame  manner,  we  prove  that  nB  is  great- 
er than  mo ;  and  confequently,  the  departure  corref- 
ponding to  the  diftauce  AB,  and  courfe  ABL,  i» 
greater  than  the  departure  to  the  difiance  Ao,  and 
courfe  AoL :  Wherefore,  the  fum  of  the  two  depar- 
tures correfponding  to  the  courfes  ABL  and  BZC* 
and  to  the  diftanccs  AB  and  BZ,  is  greater  than  the 
departure  correfponding  to  the  difiance  AZ  and 
courfe  AZC  :  therefore  the  courfe  anfvrering  to  this 
fum  as  a  departure,  and  CZ  as  a  difference  of  latitude, 
(AC  being  the  parallel  of  latitudes  palling  through 
A),  will  be  greater  than  the  true  courfe  AZC  made 
good  upon  the  whole.  And  hence  the  difference  of 
longitude  found  by  the  common  rules  will  be  greater 
than  the  true  difference  of  longitudes  ;  and  the  error 
will  be  greater  or  left  according  as  BA  deviated  more- 
or  lefs  horn  the  direction  of  BZ. 


3-  Of< 
fervations. 

Several  rules  for  this  purpofe  have  been  lately  pub- 
lifhed,  the  principal  object  of  which  feems  to  have 
been  to  abbreviate  the  computations  requifhc  for  de- 
termining the  true  diftance  of  the  fan  or  a  ftar  from  the 
moon  scentre.  This,  however  ,ih«uld  have  certainly  been 
left  attended  to  than  the  inveftigation  of  a  folution,  in- 
which  confiderable  errors  in  the  data  may  produce  a 
fmall  error  in  the  required  difiance.    When  either  of 
the  luminaries  has  a  fmall  elevation,  its  attitude  will' 
be  affiled  by  the  variahlcntfs  of  the  atmofphere;. 
likewife  the  altitude,  as  given  by  the  quadrant,  will 
be  affrrted  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  inftrumcnt,  and 
the  uncertainty  uecefLirily  attending  all-  obfcrvations 


(a)  A«B  figmfks  the  difference  between.  A  and  B. 
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§e  at  fea.  The  fum  of  thcfe  errors,  when  they  all 
tend  the  fame  way,  may  be  fuppofed  to  amount  to  at 
leaft  one  minute  in  altitude  ;  which,  in  many  eafc»,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  rule*  for  computing  the  ttue 
diftance,  will  produce  an  error  of  about  30  minutes  in 
the  longitude.  Thu»,  in  the  example  given  by  Monf. 
Callet,  in  the  Tahiti  Portativei,  if  we  fuppofe  an  error 
of  one  minute  in  the  fun's  altitude,  or  call  it  6°  a6' 
34 ',  inftead  of  6°  27'  34  ;  we  (hall  find  the  alteration 
in  diftancc  according  to  hi»  rule  to  be  54  ,  producing 
an  error  of  about  27  minutes  in  the  longitude :  for 
the  angle  at  the  fun  will  he  found,  in  the  fpherical 
triangle  whofc  fidet  are  the  complement  of  the  fun'c 
altitude,  complement  of  the  moon's  altitude,  and  obfer- 
ved  di (lance,  to  be  about  tft' ;  and  a*  radius  is  to  the 
coline  of  26 ■,  fo  is  60''  the  fuppofed  error  in  altitude, 
to  54"  the  alteration  in  diftance.  Perhaps  the  only 
method  of  determining  the  diftance,  fo  at  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  errors  of  altitude,  is  that  by  firft  find- 
ing the  angles  at  the  fun  and  moon,  and  by  the  help 
of  them  the  corrections  of  diftance  for  parallax  and  re- 
fraction.   The  rule  is  as  follows : 

Add  together  the  complement  of  the  moon's  appa- 
rent altitude,  the  complement  of  the  fun 'a  apparent  al- 
titude, and  the  apparent  diftancc  of  centres  ;  from  half 
the  fum  of  thefc  fubtract  the  complement  of  the  fun's 
altitude,  and  add  together  the  logarithmic  co-fecant 
of  the  complement  of  the  moon's  altitude,  the  loga- 
rithmic co-fecant  of  the  apparent  diftance  of  centres, 
the  logarithmic  fine  of  the  half  fum,  and  the  logarith- 
mic fine  of  the  remainder;  and  half  the  fum  of  thefc 
four  logarithms,  after  rejecting  20  from  the  index, 
is  the  bgarithmic  cofinc  of  half  the  angle  at  the 
moon. 

As  radius  is  to  the  cofinc  of  the  angle  at  the  moon  ; 
fo  is  the  difference  between  the  moon's  parallax  and 
:  to  a  correction  of  diftance ;  w 
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it  to  be  added  to  the  apparent  diftance  of  centres  l/******' 
when  the  angle  at  the  moon  is  obtufc ;  but  to  be  fub-       •  "jf. 
traded  when  that  angle  is  acute,  in  order  to  have  die 
diftance  once  corrected. 

In  the  above  formula,  if  the  word  fun  be  changed 
for  mom,  and  vice  vtrfo,  wherever  thefc  terms  occur, 
we  (hall  find  a  fecond  correction  of  diftance  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  diftancc,  once  corrected  by  fubtradioq 
when  the  angle  at  the  fun  is  obtufe,  but  by  addition 
when  that  angle  is  acute,  and  the  remainder  or  fum  is 
the  true  diftance  nearly. 

In  applying  this  rule,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  ufe  the 
complement,  altitudes,  and  apparent  distances  of  cen- 
tres, true  to  the  neareft  minute  only,  as  a  (mall  error 
in  the  angles  at  the  fun  and  moon  will  very  little  af- 
fect the  corrections  of  diftancc*. 

If  D  be  the  computed  diftance  in  fecond*.  d  the 
difference  between  the  moon's  parallax  and  refraction 
in  altitude,  8  the  fine  of  the  angle  at  the  1 

R  die  radius ;  then  Z^—  will  be  a  third 

of  diftance,  to  be  added  to  the  diftance  twice  correc- 
ted :  But  it  it  plain,  from  the  nature  of  this  correc- 
tion, that  it  may  be  always  rejected,  except  when  the 
diftance  D  is  very  fmall,  and  the  angle  at  the  moon 
nearly  equal  to  90*. 

This  folution  is  likewife  of  ufe  in  finding  the 
true  diftance  of  a  ftar  from  the  moon,  by  changing  the 
word  fun  intojlar,  and  ufing  the  refraction  of  the  ftar,  in- 
ftead of  the  difference  between  the  refraction  and  pa- 
rallax in  altitude  of  the  fun,  in  finding  the  fecond  cor- 
rection of  diftance. 

Ex.  Given  the  obfcrved  diftance  of  a  ftar  from  the 
centre  of  the  moon,  5©0  8'  41';  the  moon's  ahitudc, 
55°  58'  ft  the  ftar-s  altitude,  19*  18  5  ;  and  the 
moon's  horizontal  parallax,  i»  &  $> :  Required  the  true 
di  fiance. 


Cofec 


Cofee.  — —  0.25 '  69 
Cofec.  0.11479 


Sine— 9.83688  — 
2)19.96629 . 
Cofec.  —9.98314 


Sine  9-98950 

9.07018 
9.42616 
-Cofec.— —9.7 1308-— 


Rad.  :  Cofec.  it 7*48' 
Rad.  •  Cofec   310  48' 

Here  the  firft  correction  of  diftancc  is  additive, 
Cncc  the  angle  at  the  moon  is  obtufc;  and  the  fe- 
cond correction  is  alfo  additive,  fince  the  angle  at  the 
-ftar  is  acute  t  therefore  their  fum  9a3"-f-i38"=io6i'' 
=Jfa  *dded  to  jo'  8'  41*,  the  apparent 


117  48=  J'«  angle. 


31   48  =  •'*  angle. 
:  :  J>'diff.  pandl.  &  refract.  198©'  :  923  '=  I  ft  correa.  of  diftance. 
:   lWa  refract.  162"  :  138*=  2d  correa.  of  diftance. 

diftance  of  the  ftar  from  the  moon's  centre,  gives 
50J  26^  ai"  for  the  true  diftancc  of  centres  nearly;— 
and  aXJL  ld+S)  — L  ( 2  L  R+L  2  +L  D)  =  L  8", 
which,  being  added  to  the  diftance  twice  corrected, 
gives  50"  lS  29''  for  die  true  diftancc.    By  compa- 
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LonginC-ring  tnia  diftance  with  the  computed  diftances 

ephemeris,  the  time  at  Greenwich  corrcfponding  to 
that  of  obfemng  the  diftance  will  be  known  ;  and  the 
difference  of  thofe  time*  being  conTcrted  into  degree! 
and  minute*,  at  the  rate  of  ic  degrees  to  the  hour, 
will  give  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation  i 
which  will  be  call  if  the  time  at  the  place  be  greater 
than  that  at  Greenwich,  but  well  if  it  be  left'. 

LONGITI/D I NAL,  in  ger.eval,  denotes  fomething 
placed  lengthwifc :  thus  fome  of  the  fnVes  in  the  vef- 
fel*  of  the  human  body  arc  placed  longitudinally,  other* 
tranfvrrfcly  or  scroll. 

LONGOBARDI.  See  LAwnoBAnni. 
LONGOMONTANUS  Chriilian),  a  learned  a- 
ftronnmer,  burn  in  a  village  of  Denmark  in  1562.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  ploughman  ;  and  was  obliged  to  fuffer 
during  his  fludies  all  the  hardlhips  to  which  he  could 
be  cxpoftd,  dividing  his  time,  like  the  philofrphcr  Cle- 
antl.es,  between  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  and  the 
leflons  he  received  from  the  minifter  of  the  place.  At 
lafl,  when  he  was  1 5,  he  ftole  away  from  his  family, 
and  went  to  Wiburg,  where  there  was  a  college,  in 
which  he  fpent  1 1  year* ;  and  though  he  was  obliged 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  he  applied  himfclf  to  ftudy  with 
fuch  ardour,  that  among  other  feience*  he  learned  the 
mathematics  in  great  perfection.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Copenhagen  j  where  the  profetTors  of  that  univerfity 
in  a  (hort  time  conceived  fo  high  an  opinion  of  him, 
that  they  recommended  him  to  the  celebrated  Tycho 
Brahe.  Longomontanus  lived  eight  years  with  that 
famous  aftronomer,  and  was  of  great  fcrvice  to  him  in 
his  obfervations  and  calculations.  At  length,  being 
extremely  deftrous  of  obtaining  a  profeflbr's  chair  in 
Denmark,  Tycho  Brahe  confented,  though  with  fome 
difficulty,  to  deprive  himfclf  of  his  fervicc  5  gave  him 
a  difcharge,  filled  with  the  highefl  teflimonies  of  his 
e  lit  Lin  ;  and  furnimed  him  with  money  for  the  expence 
of  his  long  journey.  He  obtained  a  profeflorfltip  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  in  1605  ; 
and  difcharged  the  duty  of  it  worthily  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1647.  He  wrote  many  learned 
works  ;  amufed  himfclf  with  endeavouring  to  lquare  the 
circle,  and  pretended  that  he  had  made  that  difcovcry  ; 
but  Dr  John  Pell,  an  Englilh  mathematician,  attack- 
ed him  warmly  ou  that  fubjett,  and  proved  that  he 
was  miftaken. 

LONGTOWN.a  town  of  Cumberland,  on  the  Scots 
border*,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Efk  and  Kirklbp,  fe- 
ven  miles  from  Carlifle,  and  313  miles  from  Londou  ; 
it  has  a  market  on  Thuriday,  and  a  charity-fchool  for 
60  children,  with  two  fairs  in  the  year. 

LONGUEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper 
Normandy,  and  in  the  territory  of  Caux,  fcated  on  the 
fmall  river  Lee,  1 7  miles  north  of  Rouen.  It  has  the 
title  of  a  duchy.    E.  Long.  1.  10.  N.  Lat.  49.  46. 

LONGWY,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  with  a  cafllc,  divided  into 
the  old  and  new  towns.  Thi*  l  td  was  built  and  for- 
tified by  Louis  XIV.  It  i  feated  on  an  eminence. 
E.  Long.  5.5'-  N.  Lat.  (O.  3 ;. 

LONGUS,  a  Grc.k  fophift,  author  of  a  book  in- 
titled  or  Pafiorals,  and  a  romance  containing 
the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  Huctius,  biflmp  of 
A  Tranches,  fpcaks  very  advantageoufly  ut  this  work  ; 
but  he  cenfures  the  obfeene  touches  with  which  it  is 
Vox..  X.  Part  L 
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in  the  tuterlperled.  None  of  the  ancient  authors  mention  him, 
fo  the  time  when  he  lived  cannot  be  certainly  fixed. 
There  is  an  Englilh.  tranllation  of  this  author,  which 
is  afcribed  to  the  late  J.  Craggs,  E:"q;  fecretsry  of 
ftate. 

LONICERA,  HoNtrsvcxLK,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  claf*  of  pl.mts.  The  corolla  i»  mor.opetaloiuj 
and  irregular  ;  the  berry  pol)  fpcrmous,  bdocular,  aad 
inferior. 

Sfxcia.  1.  The  alpigena,  or  upright  red-berried 
honeyfuckle,  rifes  with  a  (hrubby,  (hort,  thick,  upright 
Hem,  branching  ftrong  and  erectly  four  or  five  feet 
high  ;  largiuS,  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  in  pairs  oppofitc  t 
and  from  the  fide*  of  the  branches  many  red  flower*  by 
two'*  on  long  footftalks,  each  fuccccded  by  two  red 
benie.  joined  together  at  their  bafe  ;  it  flowers  in  Au- 
guft,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  autumn.  2.  The  ccru- 
iea*  or  blue  berried  upright  honeyfuckle,  riles  with  a 
(hrubby  upright  tlcm,  branching  moderately  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  many  white  flowers  proceeding 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  appearing  in  May,  and 
fuccccded  by  blue  berries  joined  together  at  their  bate. 
3.  The  nigra,  or  black-berried  upright  honeyfuckle^ 
rifes  with  a  (hrubby  Hem  branching  three  or  f  ur  feet 
high,  with  white  flowers  fucceedtd  by  fingle  and  di- 
ftindl  black-berries.  4.  The  tartarica,  or  Tartarian 
honeyfuckle,  rifes  with  a  (hrubby  upright  ftcm,  branch* 
ing  erectly  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  heart- (haped,  op- 
polite  leaves,  and  whitifli  ercci  flowers  fuccccded  bf 
red  berries,  fomctimes  ditlinc},  and  fomctimes  doublet 
c.  The  diervilla,  01  yellow-flowered  Arcadian  honey- 
fuckle, rifes  with  (hrubby  upright  (talks,  branching 
ereft  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet ;  the  branches 
terminated  by  clufters  of  pale  yellow  flowers,  appear- 
ing in  May  and  June,  and  fomctimes  continuing  till  au* 
tumn  ;  but  rarely  ripening  feeds  here.  6.  The  xylo- 
(leum,  or  fly  honeyfuckle  nfes  with  a  ftrong  (hrubby 
flcm,  branching  crcc\  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet  ;  with  ercit  white  flowers  proceeding  from  the  fide* 
of  the  branches  ;  each  fuccccded  by  large  double  red 
berries,  joined  together  at  their  bafe.  The  flowei*  ap- 
pear in  Junc.and  the  berries  ripen  in  September.  7.The 
iymphoricarpos,  or  (hrubby  St  Pctcr's-wort,  rifis  with 
a  (hrubby,  rough  tlcm,  branching  erect  four  or  five  feet 
high,  with  fmall  greeni(h  flower*  appearing  round  the 
(talk  in  Auguft.  8.  The  periclymc.uim,  or  common 
climbing  hontyfiiL-kk,  hath  two  principal  varieties,  viV. 
The  Englilh  wild  honeyfuckle,  or  woodbine  of  our 
woods  and  hedges,  and  the  Dutch  ir  (it-mian  honey- 
fuckle. The  former  rifes  with  (hrubby,  weak,  very 
long  (lender  (talks,  and  branches  trailing  on  die  ground* 
or  climbing  round  any  fuppnrt  ;  all  terminated  bv  oval 
imbricated  heads,  furnifhing  fmatlilh  flowers  of  white 
or  red  colours,  and  appearing  from  June  or  July  till 
autumn.  Tne  Dutch  honeydtcklc  rifes  with  a  (hrubby 
decimated  (talk,  and  long  trailing  purplilh  brandies, 
terminated  by  oval  imbricated  heads,  furnifhing  large 
beautiful  red  flower*  of  a  fragrant  odour,  appearing  in 
June  and  July.  9.  The  caprifol.um,  or  Italian  honey, 
iuckle,  rifes  with  (hrubby  declinated  (talks,  fending  out 
long  (lender  trailing  branches,  terminated  by  verticil- 
late  or  whorled  bunchc  of  clofc-fitting  flowers,  vrry 
fragrant,  and  white,  red,  and  yellow  cwlours.  10.  The 
fempervirens,  or  evergreen  trumpet-flowered  honey- 
O  o  fucklc, 
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f.ootlak  fncklf,  rtfes  with  a  (hrubby  dcclinated  (talk,  fending 
II      out  long  (lender  trailing  branches,  terminated  by  naked 
M",  verticillate  fpikes,  of  long,  unrrflexed,  deep  fcarlct 
flovm,  very  beautiful,  but  of  little  fragrance. 

Culture.  The  mod  cafy  method  of  propagating 
thefe  plants  it  by  layers  or  catting*,  dpccially  the  lat- 
ter ;  both  of  thefe  readily  emit  roots,  and  form  plants 
in  one  year  fit  tor  tranfplantation.  Some  forts  arc  al- 
io propagated  by  fuxkers  and  feed. 

LONSDALE,  or  Klrkky  Lonsdale*,  a  town  of 
Weflmoreland,  fcated  on  the  river  Lon,  in  a  pleafant 
and  rich  valley  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  a  large  well- 
built  town,  has  a  haadfomc  church,  and  a  tine  ft  one- 
bridge  over  the  river.  It  is  well  inhabited  ;  and  is  the 
bell  town  in  the  county  except  Kendal.  It  gives  title 
of  Earl  to  the  Lowther  family.  W.  Long.  2.  27. 
N.  Lat.  54.  io. 

LOO,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Guelder- 
land,  eight  miles  weft  of  Devcnter,  where  the  prince 
w?  Orange  ha*  a  fine  palace.  E.  Long.  6.  o.  N.  Lat. 
52.  18. 

LOOF,  the  after  part  of  a  (hip's  bow ;  or  that  part 
of  her  fide  forward  where  the  planks  begin  to  be  incur- 
vated  into  an  arch  as  they  approach  the  ilem. 
Loof,  or  Luff.  See  Luff. 
LOOK-OUT,  in  the  f era-language,  a  watchful  at- 
tention to  fomc  important  object  or  event  which  is  ex- 
pected to  arife  from  the  prefent  fituation  of  a  (hip,  Sec. 
it  is  principally  ufcd  111  navigation  when  there  is  a 
probability  of  danger  from  the  real  or  fuppofed  proxi- 
mity of  land,  rocks,  enemies,  and,  in  fliort,  whatever 
peril  (he  may  encounter  through  inattention,  which 
might  otherwife  have  been  avoided  by  a  prudent  and 
acccflary  vigilance. 

There  is  always  a  look-out  kept  on  a  (hip's  fore- 
caftle  at  fea,  to  watch  for  any  dangr  rous  objects  tying 
near  her  track,  and  to  which  (he  makes  a  gradual  ap- 
proach ai  (he  advances  :  the  mate  of  the  Watch  accord- 
ingly calls  often  from  the  quarter-deck, "  Look  out  afore 
there  1 "  to  the  perfonj  appointed  for  thlsfervice. 

LOOKING-glasses,  are  nothing  but  plain  mir- 
rors of  gU£» ;  which,  being  impervious  to  the  light, 
re  fled  the  images  of  things  placed  before  them.  Sec 
the  articles  Miaaoa  and  Oftics. 

For  the  calling,  grinding,  and  polifhing  of  Iooking- 
glafles,  fee  the  a/tide  Glass. 

For  foliating  of  lookiog-glaflcs.  See  the  article 
Foliating. 

LOOL,  in  metallurgy,  a  vcflel  made  to  receive  the 
wafhings  of  ores  of  metals.  The  heavier  or  more  me- 
talline part  of  the  ores  remain  in  the  trough  in  which 
they  are  walhcd  J  the  lighter  and  more  earthy  run  off 
with  the  water,  but  fettle  in  the  loot 

LOOM,  the  weaver's  frame;  a  machine  whereby 
fevcral  diftind  threads  arc  woven  into  one  piece. 

Looms  are  of  various  ftrudurrs,  accommodated  to 
the  various  kinds  of  materials  to  be  woven,  and  the 
various  manner  of  weaving  them ;  w.  for  woollens, 
Cilks,  linens,  cottons,  cloths  of  gold  :  and  other  works, 
as  tapeftxy,  ribbands,  (lockings.  Sec.  divers  of  which 
will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads.  Sec  W  e  a  v  i  n  g. 

The  weaver's  loom-engine,  otherwife  called  the 
Dutch  loom-engine,  was  brought  into  ufe  from  Hol- 
land to  London,  in  or  about  the  year  1676. 
Jitir-Loau,  in  law.   Sec  Heu-Locn. 
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Loom,  at  lea.  If  a  (hip  appears  big,  when  at  a 
dillance,  they  fay  (he  looms,  or  appears  a  great  fail : 
the  term  is  alfo  ufcd  to  denote  the  indiltiucl  appear- 
ance of  any  other  dilUuit  object*. 

Lo,u-Sal(t  at  fea,  a  gentle  cafy  gale  of  wind,  in 
which  a  (hip  can  carry  her  top-fails  a  trip. 

LOOP,  in  the  iron  works,  is  a  part  of  a  fow  or 
block  of  call  iron  broken  or  melted  oft  from  the  reft, 
and  prepared  for  the  forge  or  hammer.  The  ufual 
method  is,  to  break  off  the  loop  of  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  hundred  weight.  This  loop  they  take  up 
with  their  llinging-tongs,  and  beat  it  with  ir»n  fledges 
upon  an  iron  plate  near  the  fire,  that  fo  it  may  not 
fall  to  pieces,  but  be  'in  a  condition  to  be  carried  un- 
der the  hammer.  It  is  then  placed  under  th--  hammer, 
and  a  little  water  being  drawn  to  make  the  hammer 
move  but  foftly,  it  is  beat  very  gently,  and  bv  this 
means  the  drofs  and  foulncfs  are  forced  oft,  and  after 
this  they  draw  more  aud  more  water  by  degrees,  and 
beat  it  more  and  more  till  they  bring  it  to  a  fmtr-fqiiare 
mafs,  of  about  two  feet  long,  which  they  call  a  bloom. 

LOOPING,  in  metallurgy,  a  word  ufcd  by  the 
miners  of  fome  counties  of  England,  to  cxpref*  the 
running  together  uf  the  matter  of  an  ore  into  a  maf», 
in  the  roaihng  or  firft  burning,  intended  only  to  cal- 
cine it  fo  far  as  to  make  it  tit  for  powdering.  This 
accident,  which  gives  the  miners  fomc  trouble,  is  ge- 
nerally owing  to  the  continuing  the  (ire  too  long  in 
this  proccfs. 

LOOSE-stkifr.  See  Lysimachia. 
LOOSA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  die  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  dafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  fupcrior ;  there  arc  five  fub* 
ovatc,  cucullatcd,  and  large  petals  ;  the  nedarium  cou- 
fiftsi  of  five  leaves,  gathered  into  a  conical  figure,  each, 
terminated  by  two  filaments  ;  thccapfule  is  turbinated, 
unilocular,  and  trivalvcd  at  top ;  the  feeds  are  very 
numerous  ;  and  there  are  three  linear  and  longitudinal 
unufca. 

LOPES  lb  veoa.  See  Vioa. 
LOPEZ,  or  Indian,  Root,  in  the  materia  medica. 
The  plant  to  which  this  artide  belongs  is  unknown. 
Neither  the  woody'  nor  cortical  part  of  the  root  has 
any  remarkable  fenublc  quality.  A  flight  bittcruefs 
is  perceptible »  andit  is  recommended,  like  (jmarouba,. 
in  diarrhecas  even  of  the  colliquative  kind,  in  lialf. 
dram  dofes  four  times  a-day.  Little  of  this  root  has 
been  brought  to  Europe  :  but  fome  of  thofe  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  uf  employing  it,  (peak  iu  very  high 
terms  of  the  effects  obtained  from  it. 

LOPHIUS,Fishimo-froo,  Toad-JiJh,or  Sea-<irvi!i 
a  genus  of  the  brauchioflcgious  order  of  fifties,  whofe 
head  is  in  fiac  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  the  body.  There 
arc  three  (pedes  i  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
pifcatorius,  or  common  fiihing-frog,.  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Bntith  feas.  This  angular  (Kb  was  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  turf.^c,  and  rara ;  and  to. 
us  by  that  of  the  filhtn^-frog,  fur  it  is  of  a  figure  re- 
(embling  that  animal  in  a  tadpole  (hue.  Pliny  takea 
-  of  the  artifice  ufcd  by  it  to  take  its  prey: 
'  ocvlu  cornicuia  turlato  Unu  txtrit,  ajf'tJim. 


ars  tifcicuhi  attrahitu,  donee  tarn  profit  acctJunt,  ut  aptiat. 
•<  It  puts  forth  the  (lender  horns  it  has  beneath  iu 
eyes,  enticing  by  that  means  the  little  filh  to  play 
round,  till  they  come  within,  reach,  when  it  tpringa 
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Lqhior  en  them."    The  fifhing>frog  grow*  to  a  large  ftac,  which  by  dropping  the  afpiration  became  Laford,    Ltd.  ^ 

I  feme .bring between  four  and  five  feet  in  leagth*  and  Mr  and  afterward*  by  contraction  Lint.    "  The  etymo-      »  * 

I"f,t-    Pennant  mention*  one  taken  near  Scarborough,  whofe  logy  of  tbe  word  (fay»  J.  Coates)  i*  well  worth  ob- 

_  1       mouth  was  a  yard  wide.    The  fifhermen  on  that  coaft  ferving;  for  it  wu  compofed  of  illaf  "  a  loaf  of 

have  a  great  regard  for  thit  filh,  from  a  fuppofition  bread,"  and  ford  "  to  give  or  afford  ;"  fo  that  llla- 

that  it  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  dog*fi{h  ;  and  whenever  fcrd,  now  Lord,  implies  "  a  giver  of  bread ;"  bccaul'c,  ,■ 

they  take  it  with  their  lines,  fet  it  at  liberty.  in  thofc  ages,  fuch  great  men  kept  extraordinary 

It  is  a  filh  of  very  great  deformity :  the  head  it  houfes,  and  fed  all  the  poor ;  for  which  reafon  they 

much  bigger  than  the  whole  body  ;  is  round  at  the  were  called  given  if  brnuf%  a  thing  now  much  out  of 

circumference,  and  flat  above ;  the  mouth  of  a  pro-  date,   great  men  being  fond  of  retaining  the  title, 

digious  widenefi.    The  under  jaw  is  much  longer  but  few  regarding  the  practice  for  which  it  was  firft 

than  the  upper :  the  jaws  arc  full  of  (lender  (harp  given.    See  Lady. 

teeth  :  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  are  two  or  three  rows       Houfc  of  Aotof,  one  of  the  three  eftate*  of  parlia* 

of  the  fame :  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  oppoTite  each  meat,  and  compofed  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 

other,  are  two  bones  of  an  elliptical  form,  thick  fct,  pond. 

with  very  ftrong  (harp  teeth.    The  noitrils  do  not       t.  The  Spiritual  Lords'  confift  of  a  archbilhopt  and 

appear  externally,  but  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  14  bi(hopt »  and,  at  the  diflblution  of  monafteries  by 

are  two  large  orifices  that  Ccrvc  inftead  of  them.    On  Henry  VIII.  confiiled  likewifc  of  36  mitred  abbots 

each  fide  the  upper-jaw  are  two  (harp  fpine*,  and  others  and  two  priors:  a  very  confidence  body,  and  in 

are  fcattered  about  the  upper  part  of  the  head.    Imine*  thofe  times  equal  id  number  to  the  temporal  nobility, 

diately  above  the  nole  are  two  long  tough  filament*,  All  thefe  hold,  or  arc  fuppofed  to  held,  certain  ancient 

and  on  the  back  three  others ;  thefe  are  what  Pliny  baronies  under  the  king  :  for  William  the  Conqueror 

calls  camicula,  and  (ays  it  makes  ufe  of  to  attract,  the  thought  proper  to  change  the  fpirituai  tenure  of  frank* 

little  fifh.    They  fcem  to  be  like  lines  flung  out  for  almoign  or  free -alms,  under  which  the  bifliops  held 

that  end.    Along  the  edges  of  the  head  aad  body  are  their  lands  during  the  Saxon  government,  into  the 

a  multitude  of  ftiort  fringed  (kins,  placed  at  equal  di-  feodal  or  Norman  tenure  by  barony  ;  which  fubjected 

fiances.    The  aperture  to  the  gills  is  placed  behind  |  their  eftates  to  all  civil  charges  and  aiTeflments,  from 

each  of  thefe  is  very  wide,  fo  that  (bene  writers  have  which  they  were  before  exempt ;  and  in  right  of  fuc- 

irr.agined  it  to  be  a  receptacle  for  the  young  io  time  eeiTion  to  thofe  baronies,  which  were  unalienable  from 

of  danger.    The-  body  grows  (lender  near  the  tail,  the  their  refpe&ve  dignities,  the  bifliops  and  abbots  were 

end  of  which  i*  quite  even.    The  colour  of  the  upper  allowed  their  feats  in  the  houfc  of  lords.    But  though 

part  of  this  iiftt  is  duflty,  the  lower  part  white;  the  thefe  lords  fpirituai  arc  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  diftindt 

(kin  fmooth.  eftate  from  the  lords  temporal,  and  are  fo  diftinguifhed 

LORANTHUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mo-  in  moft  of  our  afts  of  parliament  ;  yet  in  prafticc  they 

nogyniaorder,bel»ngmgtoth«hcxandriaclafsof  plants)  are  ufually  blended  together  under  the  name  of  the  Jerds  ; 

and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  or-  they  intermix  in  their  votes,  and  the  majority  of  fuch 

dcr,  /Iggregat*.   'The  germ  en  is  inferior  f  there  is  no  intermixture  joins  both  eftates.    And  from  this  want 

calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  fexfid  and  revoluted  ;  the  ftamina  of  a  feparate  aflembly,  and  fcpartte  negative  of  the 

are  at  the  top*  of  tbe  petals  [  the  berry  i-  monofpermous.  prelates,  fome  writers  have  argued  very  cogently,  that 

There  i  only  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  America,  dif-  the  lords  fpirituai  and  temporal  arc  now  in  reality  only 

covered  by  Father  Phunier,  and  found  growing  natti-  one  eftate  :  which  is  unqucftionably  true  in  every  ef» 

rally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  by  Dr  Houfton.   It  riles  with  (ednal  fenfe>  though  the  ancient  diftindion  between 

a  (hrubby  (talk,  eight  or  ten  fret  high,  dividing  into  them  ftill  nominally  continue*.    For  if  a  bill  (hould 

several  branches,  having  at  their  ends  clufter i  of  fmall  paf.  their  houfc,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it*  validity,  tho* 

scarlet-coloured  (lowers,  fucceeded  by  oval  berries  with  every  lord  fpirituai  (hould  vote  againft  it ;  of  which 

a  pulpy  covering,  and  a  hard  (hell  with  one  cell,  in-  Sclden  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  give  many  inftanccs  :  a*, 

clofing  feveral  compreficd  feeds.    It  is  propagated  by  on  the  other  hand,  doubtlcfsfit  would  be  equally  good, 

feeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  foon  after  they  arc  ripe  ;  if  the  lords  temporal  prefent  were  inferior  to  the  bi- 

otherwife  they  are  very  apt  to  mifcarry,  or  He  a  year  in  (hops  in  number,  and  every  one  of  thofie  temporal  lords 

the  ground  without  germinating.    The  plants  require  gave  his  vote  to  rejeft  the  bill ;  though  this  Sir  Edward 

always  to  be  kept  in  a  bark-ftove.  Coke  feetns  to  doubt  of. 

I.ORARII,  among  the  Romans,  officer*  whofe       a.  The  Tmtotvl  Lords  confift  of  all  the  peers  of  the 

hufincf-  it  was,  with  whip*  and  fcourges,  to  compel  realm,  (the  bifliops  not  being  in  ftridnefs  held  to  be 

the  gladiator'  to  engage.    The  lorar'u  alfo  punimed  fuch,  but  merely  lords  of  parliament),  by  whatever 

Haves  w  ho  difobcycd  their  mailers.  title  of  nobility  diftinguifhed  ;  dukea,  marquifes,  earls, 

LORD,  a  title  of  honour  given  to  thofe  who  are  vifcounjs,  or  barons  f-    Some  of  thefe  fit  by  defcent,  t  S«  X* 

noble  either  by  birth  or  creation.    In  thi,  ftnfc,  it  a*  do  all  ancient  peers;  fome  by  creation,  as  do  all 

amount*  to  much  the  feme  as  peer  tf  lite  rrilm,  or  new-made  ones;  others,  fine*  the  union  with  Scotland, 

lord  of  pariiamnt*    The  title  is  by  rourtcfy  alfo  given  by  election,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  16  peers,  who 

to  all  the  ions  of  dukes  and  marquifes  and  to  tire  rcprefent  the  body  of  the  Scots  nobility.    Their  num- 

cldcft  fon<  of  carls  :  and  it  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour  be-  ber  is  indcfiifitc,  and  may  be  hicrcafed  at  will  by  the 

flowed  on  thofe  who  are  honourable  by  their  employ-  power  of  the  crown  :  and  once,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 

meats  ;  as  lord  advocate,  lord  chamhnlam,  lord  ckatt-  Anne,  there  was  an  tnftance  of  creating  no  lefs  than 

crUar,  l£r.    The  word  is  Saxon,  but  abbreviated  from  1 2  together  ;  in  contemplation  of  which,  in  the  reign 

two  fyflables  into  one  ;  for  it  wa*  originally  Ilhford,  *jf  King  George  I.  a  bill  palled  the  houfc  of  lords,  and 

O  o  z  wasj 
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wsj  countenanced  by  the  then  ^niniftry,  for  limiting   the  king's  forefls,  may,  both  in  going  and  returning, 

kill  one  or  two  of  the  king's  deer  without  warrant  > 


the  number  of  the  peerage.  This  was  thought  by 
fome  to  promife  a  great  acquisition  to  the  constitution, 
by  restraining  the  prerogative  from  gaining  the  afcen- 
(Unt  in  that  auguft  aSFerr.bly,  by  pouring  in  at  pica- 
fure  an  unlimited  number  of  new-created  lords.  But 


in  view  of  the  forefter  if  he  be  prefent,  or  on  blowing 
a  horn  if  he-  be  abfent ;  that  he  may  not  fcem  to  take 
the  king's  venifon  by  ftealth. 

In  the  next  place,  they  have  a  right  to  be  attended, 


the  hill  u  u  ill  reliihcd,  and  miftarricd  in  the  houfe  of  and  constantly  arc,  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
commons,  whofe  lending  members  were  then  delirous  king's-bench  and  common-pleas,  and  fuch  of  the 
to  keep  the  avenues  to  the  other  houfe  as  open  and  cafy  barons  of  the  exchequer  as  arc  of  the  degree  of  the 
as  pnfiiblc.  •  coif,  or  have  been  made  ferjeants  at  law  ;  as  like  wife 
The  distinction  of  ranks  and  honours  is  neceSTary  in  by  the  king's  learned  countcl,  being  ferjeants,  and  by 
every  well-governed  Slate  :  in  order  to  reward  fuch  as  the  matters  of  the  court  of  chancery  ;  for  their  ad- 
are  eminent  for  their  fer«ic«s  to  the  public,  in  a  manner  vice  in  point  of  law,  and  for  the  greater  dignity  of 
the  moil  dilirablc  to  iudivMuals.and  yet  without  burthen  their  proceedings.  The  fecrctaries  of  ftate,  with  the 
*  to  the  community  ;  exciting  thereby  an  ambitious  yet  attorney  and  fohcitor  general,  were  alfo  ufed  to  attend 
laudable  ardour  and  generous  emulation  in  others.  And  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  have  to  this  day  (together 
emulation,  or  virtuous  ambition,  is  a  fpring  of  action  with  the  judges,  &jc.)  their  regular  writs  of  fummons 
which,  however  dangerous  or  invidious  in  a  mere  rrpu-  iffucd  out  at  the  beginning  of  every  parliament,  ad 
blic  or  under  a  defpotic  lway,  will  certainly  be  attended  traBaadum  H  eonjilium  impendtmlam,  though  not  ad 


with  good  effects  under  a  free  monarchy  ;  where,  with- 
out dcilroying  its  cri'lence,  its  exceffes  may  be  conti- 
nually retrained  by  that  fuperior  power  from  which 
all  honour  is  derived.  Sucb  a  fpirit,  when  nationally 
diffufed,  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  community }  it 
fcts  all  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion,  which, 
under  a  wife  regulator,  may  be  directed  to  any  bene- 
ficial purpofe  ;  and  thereby  every  individual  may  be 
made  lubfervicnt  to  the  public  good,  while  he  prin- 
cipally means  to  promote  his  own  particular'  views. 
A  body  of  nobility  is  alfo  more  particularly  ncccflary 
in  our  mixed  and  compounded  constitution,  in  order  to 


conjent'undum  :  but,  whenever  of  late  years  they  have 
been  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  their  at- 
tendance here  hath  fallen  into  difufc. 

Another  privik-ge  is,  that  every  peer,  by  licence 
obtained  from  the  king,  may  make  another  lord  of 
parliament  his  proxy,  to  vote  for  him  in  bis  abfence : 
A  privilege,  which  a  member  of  the  other  houfe  can 
by  no  means  have,  as  he  'is  himfclf  but  a  proxy  for  a 
multitude  of  other  people. 

Each  peer  has  alfo  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  houfe, 
when  a  vote  pafles  -contrary  to  bin  fentiments,  to  en- 
ter his  diil'cnt  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe,  with  the 
fupport  the  rights  of  both  the  crown  and  the  people,   reafons  for  fuch  dilTcnt }  which  is  ufually  ftylcd  his 
by  forming  a  barrier  to  withlland  the  encroachments  proteft. 

«tf  both.  It  creates  and  prefcrves  that  gradual  fcale  All  bills  likewife,  that  may  in  their  confequencet 
of  dignity  which  proceeds  from  the  peafant  to  the  any  way  affect  the  tights  of  the  peerage,  are  by  the 
prince ;  rifing  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  founda-  cuitom  of  parliament  to  have  their  firtt  rife  and  be- 
tion,  and  diminishing  to  a  point  as  it  rifes.  It  is  this  ginning  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  to  futfer  no  changes 
afcerdittg  and  contracting  proportion  that  adds  flabi-  or  amendments  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
bty  to  any  government ;  for  when  the  departure  is  There  is  alfo  one  ttatute  peculiarly  relative  to  the 
fudden  from  one  extreme  to  another,  we  may  pro-   houfe  of  lords;  6  Aon.  c.  13.  which  regulates  the 

obility  election  of  the  16  reprefentative  peers  of  North 
Britain,  in  confequence  of  the  23d  and  2jd  articles  of 
the  union  :  and  for  that  purpofe  prescribes  the  oaths, 
&c.  to  be  taken  by  the  elector* ;  directs  the  mode  of 
balloting ;  prohibits  the  peers  electing  from  being  at- 
tended in  an  unulual  manner  ;  and  exprcfsly  provides, 
narehy,  they  alfo  voted  the  houfe  of  lords  to  be  ufelefs  that  no  other  matter  (hall  be  treated  mi  in  that  aifembly, 
iiid  dangerous.  And  fince  titles  of  nobility  arc  thus  lave  only  the  election,  on  pain  of  incurring  a  prsmu- 
expcdiint  in  the  itate,  it  is  alfo  expedient  that  their 
•wnera  mould  form  an  independent  and  feparate 


notincc  that  State  to  be  precarious.  The  nobility 
therefore  arc  the  pillars,  which  are  reared  from 
among  the  people,  more  immediately  to  fupport  the 
throne  ;  and,  if  that  falls,  they  mult  alfo  be  buried) 
under  its  ruins.  Accordingly,  when  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury the  commons  had  determined  to  extirpate  mo- 


nine.    See  alfo  the  article!.  Nobility  and  Piurs. 
LORDOSIS,  (of  ■>'  ,  trnt  tn-ainnlt),  in  the  me- 

bratich  of  the  legislature.    If  they  were  confounded  dical  writings,  a  name  given  to  a  di (tempered  Stale  of 

with  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  like  them  had  only  a  the  fpine,  in  which  it  is  bent  inwards,  or  toward  die 

vote  in  electing  icprefentatives,  their  privileges  would  anterior  parts.    It  is  ufed  in  oppofuion  to  gibbous,  or 

foon  be  borne  down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  popular  huinp-latkui.    Sec  Surgery. 

torrent,  which  would  effectually  level  all  dillinctious.  LORETTO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Marca  or 

It  is  therefore  highly  ncccflary  that  the  body  of  nobles  Marche  of  Ancona,  with  a  biihop's  fee.    It  is  fmall, 

Should  have  a  diilinct  aflembly,  distinct  deliberations  but  fortified ;  and  contains  the  famous  c^a       ;  or 

and  diilinct  po>sers  from  the  commons.    See  alfo  holy  chapel,  fo  much  vilitcd  by  pilgrims.    This  cha- 

KtNG,NoBiuiT¥,  PARLiAMLNTiCoMMONSttfm/CoM-  pel,  according  to  the  legend,  was  originally  a  fmall 

moxalty.  houfe  in  Nazareth,  inhabited  by  the  virgin  Mary,  in 

As  to  the  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  relating  to  the  which  She  was  faluted  by  the  angel,  and  where  fhe> 

houfe  of  lords;  One  very  ancient  privilege  is  that  de-  bred  our  Savioor.    After  their  deaths,  it  was  held  in 

elarcd  bytke  charter  of  the  foreft,  confirmed  in  parlia-  great  veneration  by  all  believers  in  Jefus,  and  at  length 

»cnt  9  Hen.  III. ,  viz.  that  every  lord  Spiritual  or  confecrated  into  a  chapel,  and  dedicated  to  the  virgin; 

tcioDoral  fummoncd  to  parliament,  and  pafliug  tlirougl»  upon  which  occaCon  St  Luke  made  that  identical 
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s  ftill  preferred  here,  and  dignified  with  found  in  Paleftinf ,  was  formerly  very  common,  parti- 

the  name  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto.    This  fanctified  cularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth, 
edifice  was  allowed  to  fojourn  in  Galilee  as  long  as  that       The  holy  houfc  is  divided  within  into  two  unequal 

diftrid  was  inhabited  by  Chriftians }  but  when  infidels  portions,  by  a  kind  of  grate-work  of  lilvcr.    The  di 
got  poiTcUinn  of  the  country,  a  band  of  ange' 
it  from  pollution,  took  it  in  their  arms,  and 


I.«r<tu. 


vifion  towards  the  well  is  about  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  ;  that  to  the  eail  is  called  the  Sjnfiisary.  In 
the  larger  divifion,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the 
main  body  of  the  houfc,  the  walls  arc  left  bare,  to 
(how  the  true  original  fabric  of  Naz  areth  ilonc ;  for 
they  muit  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  bricks.  At  the 
lower  or  weftern  wall  there  is  a  window,  the  fame 
through  which  the  3:131-1  Gabriel  entered  at  the  An- 
nunciation. The  architraves  of  this  w  nlow  are  co- 
vered with  filvcr.  There  are  a  great  number  nf  gol- 
den and  filvcr  lamps  in  tin's  chipcl :  one  of  the  former, 
a  prcfent  from  the  republic  of  Venice,  isfaid  to  weigh 
37  pound*,  and  fome  of  the  filver  lamp*  weigh  from 
1 20  to  1 30  pounds.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Iargcft_ 
room  is  an  altar,  but  fo  low,  that  from  it  you  may 
,  the  fame  indefatigable  angels  carried  it  over  fee  the  famous  image  which  ftands  over  the  chimney 
the  fea,  and  placed  it  in  a  Held  In-longing  to  a  noble    in  the  fmall  room  or  fanttuary, 


to  fave 
>nvcycd 

it  from  Nazareth  to  a  caftle  in  Dalmatia.  This  fact 
might  have  been  called  in  qucftion  by  incredulous 
people,  had  it  been  performed  in  a  fecret  manner  ; 
but,  that  it  might  be  manifeft  to  the  moll  (hort-fightcd 
fpcClator,  and  evident  to  all  who  were  not  perfectly 
deaf  as  well  as  blind,  a  blaze  of  celeitial  light,  and  a 
concert  of  divine  mufic,  accompanied  it  during  the 
whole  journey  ;  befides,  when  the  angels,  to  reft  tliem- 
fclvct,  fet  it  down  in  a  little  wood  near  t!ic  rtial,  all 
the  trees  of  the  foreft  bowed  their  head*,  to  the  ground, 
and  continued  in  that  refpedful  pofturc  as  long  as  the 
(acred  chapel  remained  amuug  them.  But,  not  having 
been  entertained  with  fuitable  refpedt  at  the  callle  above 


lady  called  Iuiurttta,  from  whom  the  chapel  takes  its 
name.  This  field  happened  unfortunately  to  be  fre- 
quented at  that  time  by  highwaymen  and  murderers  : 
a  circumitancc  with  which  the  angels  undoubtedly  were 
acquainted  when  they  placed  it  there.   After  they 


Golden  and  lilvcr 

angels,  of  confiderable  fize,  kneel  around  her,  fome 
offering  hearts  of  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds,  and1 
one  an  infant  of  pure  gold.  The  wall  of  the  fanc- 
tuary  is  plated  with  (ilver,  and  adorned  with  cruci- 
fixes, precious  ftones,  and  votive  gifts  of  various  kind.;. 


were  better  informed,  they  removed  it  to  the  top  of  a  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  herfelf  by  no  means  curre- 
hill  belonging  to  two  brothers,  where  they  imagined    fponds  with  the  fine  furniture  of  her  hout'e  :  She  is  a- 


it  would  be  perfectly  fecure  from  the  dangers  of  rob- 
bery or  aflaiEnatiou  ;  but  the  two  brothers,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  ground,  being  equally  enamoured  of 
their  newvi'titor,  became  jealous  of  each  other,  quar- 
rUlcd,  fought,  and  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  After 
this  fatal  cataftrophe,  the  angels  in  waiting  finally 


little  woman,  about  four  feet  in  height,  with  the  fea- 
tures and  complexion  of  a  ncgre.  Of  all  the  fculp- 
tors  that  ever  cxiftcd,  alfiiredly  St  Luke,  by  whom 
this  figure  is 
crcr : 


faid  to  have  been  made,  is  the  Icaft  of  a 


flatterer ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  llrongcr  proof  of  the 
bit-fled  Virgiu's  contempt  for  external  lieauty,  than 
moved  the  holy  chapel  to  the  eminence  where  it  now   her  being  fatisfied  with  this  reprefentation  of  1 
ftands,  and  has  Hood  thefe  400  years,  having  loll  all    The  figure  of  the  infant  Jcfus,  by  St  Luke,  is  of  a 


rclilh  for  travelling. 

The  (acred  chapel  ftands  due  eail  and  weft,  at  the 
farther  end  of  a  large  church  of  the  mod  durable  Ilonc 
of  Itlria,  which  hat  been  built  around  it.  This  may 
be  confidered  as  the  external  covering,  or  at>  a  kind 
of  great  coat  to  the  ca/j  fania,  which  has  a  fmallcr 
of  move  precious  materials  and  workmanship 


her. 
1  piece 

with  that  of  the  Virgin  :  he  holds  a  large  golden  globe 
in  one  hand,  and  the  other  is  extended  in  the  act  of 
blefling. '  Both  figures  have  crowns  on  \hcir  heads, 
enriched  with  diamonds  :  thefe  were  prefents  from- 
Ann  of  Aullria  queen  of  France.  Both  anm  of  the 
Virgin  are  inclofed  within  her  robes,  and  no  part  but 
her  face  is  to  be  feen  ;  her  drcf.  is  moil  magnificent,  but- 
nearer  its  body.    This  internal  covering  or  cafe  is  of   in  a  wretched  bad  tatle  :  this  is  not  furpriling,  for  (he 

has  no  female  attendant.  She  has  particular  clothes 
for  the  different  fcalls  held  in  honour  of  her,  and, 
which  is  not  quite  fo  decent,  is  always  dreffed  and 
undrelTcd  by  the  priefts  belonging  to  the  chapel ;  her 
robes  arc  ornamented  with  all  kinds  of  precious  iloueJ 
down  to  the  hem  of  her  garment. 

There  is  a  fmall  place  behind  the  fancViary,  in 
which  are  fhown  the  chimney,  and  fome  other  furni- 
ture, which  ihry  pretend  belonged  to  the  Virgin  when 
(he  lived  at  Nazareth ;  particularly  a  little  earthen 

The 


the  choiceft  marble,  after  a  plan  of  San  Savino's,  and 
ornamented  with  bafTo  relievos,  the  workmanship  of 
the  beft  fculptors  which  Italy  could  funiiih  in  the  reign 
of  Leo  X.  The  fubjc<£t  of  thofe  bafib  reliei-os  are, 
the  hiftory  of  the  bletfcd  virgin,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Bible.  The  whole  cafe  is  about  .0  feet  long,  3-3 
in  breadth,  and  the  lame  in  height ;  but  the  real  lioiife 
itlclf  is  no  more  than  32  feet  in  langth,  14  in  brarlth, 
and  at  the  fides  about  18  feet  in  height  ;  the  centre 
of  the  roof  is  four  or  five  feet  hijl.er."  The  walls  of 
this  little  holy  chapel  are  composed  of  pieces  of  a 
retldiih  fubflance,  of  an  oblong  fquare  flupc,  laid  one 
upon  another,  in  the  manner  of  brick.  At  iir ft  fight,  on 
a  fuperficial  view,  thefe  red-coloured  oblong  fuHt.tnecs 


particularly  a  little  t 
porringer,  out  of  which  the  infant  ufed.to  cat. 
pilgrims  bring  rofariea,  little  crucifixes,  and  Agnus 
Dci's,  which  the  obliging  pricll  (hakes  for  half  a  mi- 
nute in  this  dith  ;  after  which  it  is  believed  they  ac- 


to  be  nothing  clfc  than     nnn«;n  Italian  bricks  ;    quire  the  virtue  of  curing  various  difeafes,  and  prove 


and,  which  is  Mill  more  cxtraord 
third  view, -with  all  pofiible  attend 
(ame  appearance.  Traveller-,  1 
with  great  carncllncl*,  th:r  1.. 


..iry,  on  a  fecond  and 
:i,  they  ftill  have  the 
r>iM-\cr,  are  alTuicd, 
1  a  iin^ie  par- 


ticle of  brick  in  tlieir  wii  ci  1  -  >»i,  being  en- 
tirely of  a  done,  which,   tr.u-jh  \\  c-.inot  now  be 


an  excellent  preventative  of  all  temptations  of  Satan. 
The  gown  which  the  image  had  on  when  the  chapel 
arrived  from  Nazareth  is  of  red  camblct,  and  carefully 
kept  in  a  glafs  ihrine. 

Above  1 00  maffes  arc  daily  faid  in  this  cliapet,  and 
in  the  church  in  which  it  Hands.    The  jewels  and 

riches 
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Loretto  riches  to  be  fcco  at  any  one  time  in  the  holy  chapel 
'arc  of  (mail  value  in  companion  of  thofe  in  the  trea- 
fury, which  it  a  targe  room  adjoining  to  the  veftry  of 
the  great  church.  In  the  preffes  of  this  room  arc 
kept  thofe  prefents  which  royal,  noble,  and  rich  bigots 
of  all  ranks,  have,  by  opprcfiing  their  fubject*  and 
injuring  their  f<imilie*,  frnt  to  this  place.  To  enume- 
rate every  particular  would  fill  volumes.  They  con  fid 
of  various  utenliU  and  other  things  in  tilvcr  and  gold  ; 
m  lamps,  candleilicks,  goblets,  crowns,  and  crucifixes  ; 
1a:nbs,  eagles,  faint*,  apoitles,  angels,  virgins,  and 
infants  :  then  there  art  cameos,  pearls,  gems,  and  pre- 
u'ous  flones,  <f  all  kinds  and  in  great  number*.  What  ia> 
valued  above  all  the  other  jewels  is,  the  miraculous  pearl," 
wherein  they  aflert  that  Nature  has  given  a  faithful  de- 
lineation of  the  Virgin  fitting  on  a  cloud  with  the  in- 
fant Jefus  in  her  arms.  There  was  not  rooip  in  the 
preflcs  of  the  treafury  to  hold  all  the  fdver  pieces  which 
■have  been  prcfented  to  the  Virgin.  Several  other 
preflis  in  the  vellry  are  completely  full.  It  is  (aid 
that  thofe  pieces  are  occafionaBy  melted  down  by  his 
LolineCs  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftate ;  and  alfo  that  the 
rnoft  precious  of  the  jewel*  are  picked  out  and  fold 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  falfc  fionea  'being  fubftituUd  in 
-their  room. 

Pilgrimages  to  Loretto  are  not  fo  frequent  with  fo- 
reigners, or  with  Italians  of  fortune  and  difUnctiont 
,«s  formerly  ;  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  thofe  who 
make  this  journey  now  are  poor  people,  who  depend 
for  their  maintenance  on  the  charity  they  receive  on 
the  road.  To  thofe  who  are  of  fuch  a  rank  in  life  as 
precludes  them  from  availing  thumftlvcs  of  the  cha- 
ritable inltitutinn*  for  the  maintenance  of  pilgrims, 
fuch  journeys  are  attended  with  expense  and  inconvc- 
niency  ;  and  fathers  and  hufbands,  in  moderate  or  con- 
fined circumstances,  are  frequently  brought  todifagree- 
able  dilemmas,  by  the  rath  vows  of  going  to  Loretto 
which  their  wives  or  daughters  are  apt  to  make  on  any 
fuppofed  deliverance  from  danger.  To  refufe,  is  con- 
iidered  by  the  whole  neighbourhood  as  cniel,  and  even 
impious  ;  and  to  grant,  is  often  highly-  diitrefiing,  par- 
ticularly to  fuch  hufband*  as,  from  affection  or  any 
other  motive,  do  not  choofc  that  their  wives  mould 
he  long  out  of  their  fight.  But  the  poor,  who  are 
maintained  during  their  whole  journey,  and  have  no- 
thing more  than  a  bare  maintenance  to  expect  from 
their  labour  at  home,  to  them  a  journey  to  Loretto 
is  a  party  of  pleafure  as  well  as  devotion,  and  by  much 
the  moll  agreeable  road  they  can  take  to  heaven.  The 
gTcatcA  coucourfe  of  pilgrims  is  at  the  fcafons  of  Eaitcr 
and  Wbitfuntidc.  The  rich  travel  in  tlieir  carnages  : 
A  greater  number  come  on  borfeback  or  on  mules ; 
or,  what  is  ftill  more  common,  on  affes.  Great  num- 
bers of  females  come  in  this  manner,  with  a  male 
friend  walking  by  them  as  their  guide  and  protector  | 
but  the  greateft  number  of  both  fexes  arc  on  foot. 
The  pilgrim*  on  foot,  as  foon  as  they  enter  the  fuburbs, 
begin  a  hymn  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  which  they 
continue  till  they  reach  the  church.  The  poorer  fort 
mix  received  into  an  hofpital,  where  they  have  bed  and 
board  for  three  days. 

The  only  trade  of  Loretto  confifW  of  ro Caries,  cm- 
eiiixes,  little  Madonas*  Agnus  I>ei's,  and  medals, 
v  hich  are  manufactured  here,  and  fold  to  pilgrims, 
'iiherc  are  great  numbers  of  (bop*  full  of  thelc 


pcuptc  i  new  |  uic  air 
<d  by  the  A  reams  of 
peculiarly  agreeable  in 
there  is  alio  a  ltatue 


modifies,  fotne  of  them  of  a  high  price  f  but  infinite- 
ly the  greater  part  are  adapted  to  the  puriet  of  the ' 
buyers,  and  fold  for  a  mere  trifle.  The  evident  po- 
verty of  thofe  manufacturers  and  traders,  and  of  the 
inliabitants  of  this  town  in  general,  is  a  fufficient  proof 
.  that  the  reputation  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto  is  greatly 
on  the  decline. 

In  the  great  church  which  contains  the  holy  chapel 
are  confefiionals,  where  the  penitents  from  every  coun- 
try of  Europe  may  be  conf-ffed  in  their  own  language, 
pricfts  being  always  in  waiting  for  that  purpofe  :  ca<  h 
Of  them  has  a  long  white  rod  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  touches  the  heads  of  thofe  to  whom  he  thinks  it 
proper  to  give  absolution.  They  place  themfclves  on 
their  knees  in  groupes  around  the  confefTional  chair  s 
and  wheu  the  holy  father  has  touched  their  hc*di  with 
the  expiatory  rod,  they  retire,  freed  from  the  burden 
of  their  fins,  and  with  renewed  courage  to  begin  a 
frefli  account. 

In  the  fpacious  area  before  this  church  there  is  an 
elegant  marble  fountain,  fupplied  with  water  from  an 
adjoining  hill  by  an  aqueducL  Few  even  of  the  moft 
inoonfiderable  towns  of  Italy  are  without  the  ufeful 
ornament  of  a  public  fountain.  The  cmbellifhment* 
of  fculpture  and  architecture  are  employed  with  great 
propriety  on  fuch'  works,  which  are  continually  in  the 
people's  view  j  the  air  is  refrefhed  and  the  eye  delight- 
*  water  they  pour  forth ;  a  fight 
a  warm  climate.  In  this  are* 
of  Sixtus  V.  in  bronze.  Over 
the  portal  of  the  church  itfelf  is  a  ftatue  of  the  Vir- 
gin ;  and  above  the  middle  gate  is  a  Latin  infeription, 
importing,  that  within  is  the  houfe  of  the  mother  of 
God,  in  which  the  Word  was  made  fle(h.  The  gates 
of  the  church  are  likewife  of  bronze,  embeUifhed  with 
bsJTb  relievos  of  admirable  workmanfhip  $  the  fubject* 
taken  partly  from  the  Old  and  partly  from  the  New 
Tcftament,  and  divided  into  different  compartments. 
As  the  gates  of  this  church  arc  (hut  at  noon,  the  pil-  • 
gnms  who  arrive  after  that  time  can  get  no  nearer  the 
/aula  ca/a  than  thefe  gate*,  which  are  by  this  means 
fometimes  expofed  to  the  firft  violence  of  that  holy 
ardour  which  was  deiigncd  for  the  chapel  itfelf.  All 
the  fculpture  upon  the  gates  which  is  within  reach  of 
the  mouths  of  thofe  zealots,  is  in  fome  degree  effaced 
by  their  kifics. 

There  are  alfo  fcveral  paintings  to  be  fee  a  here, 
fome  of  which  are  highly  cfteemcd,  particularly  two 
in  the  treafury.  The  fubjed  of  one  of  thefe  is  the 
Virgin's  Nativity,  by  Annibal  Carracci ;  and  of  the 
other,  a  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael  There  are  fome 
others  of  conliderable  merit  which  ornament  the  altars 
of  the  great  church.  Thefe  altars,  or  little  chapels, 
of  whirh  this  fabric  contains  a  great  number,  are  lined 
with  marble  and  embeUifhed  by  fculpture  ;  but  notlung 
within  thi*  chutch  intercils  a  traveller  of  fentibflity  fi> 
much  as  the  iron  grates  before  thofe  chapelt,  which 
were  made  of  the  fetters  and  chains  of  the  Chrillian 
flaves,  who  were  freed  fiom  bondage  by  the  glorious 
vitlory  of.  Lepanto., 

The  place  where  the  governor  refides  ftaods  near 
the  church,  and  the  eccleliafUcs  who  are  employed  in 
it  lodge  in  the  fame  palace,  where  they  receive  the 
pilgrims  of  high  diflinction.  The  environs  of  thi« 
town  are  very  agreeable,  and  in  line  weather  the  high 

mountains 
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mountain*  ©f  Croatia,  may  be  feen  from  hence.    It  is    Kcnnrth  II.  who  removed  it  to  Scone,  in  order  to  fe- 
in  E.  Long.  13.  jo.    N.  Lat.    cure  hit  reign  ;  foT,  according  to  the  infeription, 

jV'  Jdlt.il /jlum.  Sn.  i  q »««»f  yr  !:;jfam 

Ufiitm,  rtgmjTf  ti.Yiihr  Hi '..'»<• 


fcated  on  a 
43.  24. 

'  LORICA,  was  a  cuirafs,  brigantine,  or  coat  of 
mail,  in  ufe  among  the  Roman  foldiers.  It  was  ge- 
nerally made  of  leather,  and  it  fuppoied  to  be  derived 

from  forum  The  lories:  were  fct  with  plate*  of  metal 

in  various  forms  ;  lometimes  in  hooks  or  rings  like  a 
chain,  fometimes  like  feathers,  and  fometimes  like  the 
fcales  of  ferpents  or  finSe*,  to  which  plates  of  gold 
were  often  added.  There  were  other  lighter  euira.Tcs 
confiding  only  of  many  folds  of  linen  cloth,  or  of  flax 
made  ftrong  enough  to  reiift  weapons.  Such  foldiers 
at  were  rated  under  1000  drachms,  inftcad  of  the  lo- 
rica  now  defcribed,  wore  a  fxtiorjlt. — The  Romanic 
riea  was  made  like  a  fhiit,  and  defended  the  wearer 
both  before  and  behind,  but  was  fo  contrived  that  the 
back  part  could  be  occafionalty  fcparated  from  the 
front.  Some  of  the  loricse  were  made  of  cords  of 
bemp  or  flax,  clofe  fct  together;  whence  they  are 
called  thorttett,  li/ka,  trilitts,  &c.  from  the  number  of 
the  cords  fixed  one  upon  another  j  but  thefe  were  ufed 
rather  in  hunting  than  in  the  field  of  battle. 

LORICATION,  or  coatino,  m  chemiftry,  it 
the  covering  a  glafi  or  earthen  veflel  with  a  coat  or 
cruft  of  a  matter  able  to  refill  the  fire,  to  prevent  itt 
breaking  in  the  performing  an  operation  that  requires 
great  violence  of  lire.  See  Ciiexuthy. 
LORIS,  in  zoology.  Sec  Lemu*. 
LO RIMERS,  oue  of  the  companies  of  London, 


Some  of  the  ancient  regalia  were  prefcrved  till  the  pre  - 
fent  century,  when  the  keeper's  fervants,  during  hi* 
infirm  years,  embezzled  them  for  the  lilver  ornaments ; 
and  left  only  a  battle-axe,  nine  feet  long,  of  beautiful 
workmanlhip,  and  ornamented  with  filver. 

The  caftk  is  fquare ;  the  infidc  only  87  feet ;  partly 
ruinous,  partly  habitable.  At  three  of  the  corners 
are  round  towers  ;  one  of  them  projeft*  very  little. 
The  entrance  is  tc-wurds  the  fea  at  prefent  by  a  flair- 
cafe,  in  old  times  probably  by  a  draw-bridge,  which 
fell  from  a  little  gate- way.  The  mafonry  appears  very 
ancient ;  the  tops  battlementcd.  This  pile  is  fcated  on 
a  rock,  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  whofe  waters 
expand  within  to  a  beautiful  bay,  where  mips  may 
lately  ride  in  all  weather.  Of  thin-building,  the  foun- 
der of  which  is  unknown,  nothing  remains  except  the 
outer  walls,  which,  though  roofiefs,  are  ft  ill  in  gooii 
order  ;  and  within  whiisu  fomc  building*  have  been 
ereftcd,  which  fcrvc  as  the  rcfidencc  of  the  laird. 
The  duke  of  Argyle  it  hereditary  keeper  under  the 
Crown. — At  a  fniall  diltance  from  the  caillc  is  a  ruined 
chapel,  once  an  elegant  building ;  and  at  one  end  an 
inclofure,  a  family-cemetery.  OppoGte  to  thefe  is  a 
high  precipice,  ending  abrupt  and  turning  fuddenly 
toward  the  foulh-caft.  A  perfon  concealed  in  the  re- 
cefis  of  the  rock,  a  little  beyond  the  angle,  furprifes 


that  make  bits  for  bridles,  fpu/3,  and  i'uch  like  fmall    friends  Rationed  at  fome  diftance  beneath  the  precipice 


They  are  mentioned  in  flatute  1  Rich.  II. 
c  u — The  word  lecms  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
lanm,  "  a  thong." 

LORME  (Phdibert  de),  one  of  the  moft  celebra- 
ted architects  in  the  1 6th  century,  v»  born  at  Lyont. 
Queen  Catherine  de  Medici*  gave  him  the  fuperinten- 
daoce  of  building* ;  and  he  had  the  direction  of  thofe 
•f  the  Louvre,  the  Thuillcrie*,  the  caftle  of  St  Aneti 
St  Germain*,  and  other  edifices  creeled  by  her  orders. 
He  wrote  fcvcral  books  of  architecture,  which  are  e- 
fleemed  5  and  died  about  the  year  1 577. 

LOR'NE,  a  divifion  of  Argylefhire  in  Scotland, 
which  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  duke  of  Argyle. 
It  extends  above  30  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  about  nine  at  its  utnwjft  breadth  ;  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  Braidalbin  ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  iflands ; 
on  the  north,  by  Lochaber  ;  and  is  divided  from  Knap- 
dale  on  the  fouth  by  Loch  Etive,  on  the  banks  of 
which  (lands  the  caiUe  of  Bergomarn,  wherein  the 
aourts  of  jufticc  were  anciently  held.  This  diftrift, 
abounding  with  lake*,  is  the  raoft  plcafant  and  fertile 
part  of  Argylefhire,  producing  plenty  of  cats  and 
barley.    It  once  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of 


with  a  very  remarkable  echo  of  any  word,  or  even 
Sentence,  he  pronounces  ;  which-  reacht:*  the  laft  di- 
ftincl  and  unbroken.  The  repetition  it  fingle,  but  re- 
markably clear. 

In  1307,  thit  caftle  was  poflefled  by  Alexander 
Macdougal  lord  of  Argyle,  a  friend  to  the  Englim  ; 
but  wat  that  year  reduced  by  Robert  Bruce,  when 
Macdougal  fued  for  peace  with  that  prince,  and  was 
received  into  favour. 

We  find,  about  the  year  145  J,  this  to  have  been  a 
re  fide  nee  of  the  lords  of  the  ifles ;  fur  here  James  laft 
earl  of  Douglas,  after  his  defeat  in  Annandalr,  fled  to 
Donald,  the  rrgulus  of  the  time,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  take  arms  and  carry  on  a  plundering  war  againit 
his  monarch  James  II. 

The  fit  nation  of  this  regal  feat  was  calculated  fur 
pleafure  as  well  as  ftrcngth.  The  view*  of  mountains, 
valleys,  waters,  and  i Hands,  are  delightful.  On  the 
north  fide  of  Loch  Etive  flood  the  town  of  Bcrego- 
nium,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Weft 
Highland*.  It  feerr.s,  from  certain  mounds,  excava* 
tions,  and  other  appearance*,  to  have  been  a  ftron,* 
fortrefs,  to  prevent  invafior.  or  to  fecure  a  retreat,  ac 


Macdougal,  ftill  rending  on  the  foot;  but  devolved  occafions  might  require.  On  the  batik  of  the  fame- 
to  the  lords  of  Argyle  in  confequencc  of  a  marriage    loch  is  the  lite  «>f  Ardchattan,  a  pri-.ry  of  monks  of 


with  the  heirefs,  at  that  time  a  branch  of  tlie  Stuart 
family.  The  chief  place  of  note-  iu  this  dittrict  is  the 
caftle  of  Donftafinage,  a  feat  of  the  Scottifh  kings 
previous  to  the  conqucft  of  the  PiOs  in  843  by  Kcn>- 
neth  II.  In  this  place  was  long  prefcrved  the  famous 
none,  the  palladium  of  North  Britain  ;  brought,  lays 
legend,  out  of  Spain,  where  it  was  firft  ufed  aa  a  feat 
•f  juftice  by  Gathelus,  coeval  with  M'ifos.  It 


Vallifcaullium  in  Burgundy,  founded  in  J250  by  Do- 
nald Maccoal,  ancellor  of  the  Matdougul*  of  Loin. 
Here  Robert  Bruce,  who  rema:ned  mailer  of  tlrg. 
country  before  he  got  entire  poiTeJHon  of  Scotland,  - 
held  a  parliament  or  council.— The  country  abound;  ■ 
in  Druidical, ,  Danifh,  and  other  moniftncuts* 

LORRAIN,  a  fovercign  (late  of  Europe,  bounde-l. 
on  the  north  by  Luxemburg  and  the  archbilhopriek 
here  a*  tfje  cawatfon-chau;  till  the  ieign  of  Troct,  on  th*eaft  by  Alfcce  and  the  iu&.j  of  Deu?^ 

Poet*. 
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Pont*,  on  the  fouth  by  Franche  Comtc,  and  on  the 
weft  by  Champagne  and  the  duchy  of  Bar.  It  is  about 
100  miles  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth  ;  ar.d  abound* 
in  all  forts  of  corn,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  rape-feed,  game, 
and  fifh,  with  which  it  carries  on  fonic  trade,  and  in 
general  all  the  Decenaries  of  life.  There  arc  fine  mea- 
dows and  large  forefts,  with  mines  of  iron,  filver,  and 
copper,  at  alio  falt-pits.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  rivers  ;  of  which  the  principal  arc-  the  Matfe  or 
Meufe,  the  MufeUc,  the  Seillc,  the  Meure,  and  the 
•Sarre.  It  i»  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  duchy  of 
I.oirain,  properly  fo  called,  which  was  heretofore  a 
foccrcign  (late  ;  the  duchy  of  Bair,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  dukes  of  Lorrain,  but  afterwards  came 
under  the  government  of  France ;  and  the  third  com- 
prehends the  three  bifhoprics  of  Metz,  'foul,  and 
Verdun,  which  have  belonged  to  France  ever  lincc  the 
ycaj  1J  ?I.  I"  173 the  emperor  of  Germany  being 
at  war.  with  France,  this  lull  got  poffeflion  of  the  duchy 
of  Lorrain;  and  when  there  was  a  peace  made  in  1735, 
it  was  agreed,  that  StatiifJaus  king  of  Poland,  father- 
in-law  to  the  king  of  France,  fhould  pofl'cfs  thefe  du- 
chies, and  that  after  his  death  they  fhould  be  united 
for  ever  to  the  crown  of  France.  It  was  alfo  then 
agreed,  that  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorrain,  and 
the  emperor's  fou-in-law,  mould  have  the  grand  duchy 
of  Tufcany  as  an  equivalent  for  Lorrain.  After  the 
death  of  the  great  duke  t>f  Tufcany,  in  1737,  King 
Staniflaus  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain  took  p&il'cfiiun  of 
their  rcfpcCtivc  dominions,  and  the  ceffiiiion  w  as  con- 
firmed and  guarantied  by  a  treaty  in  1 73*.  The  inha- 
bitants arc  laborious  and  valiant,  and  their  religion  is 
the  Roman  Catholic.  They  have  but  little  trade  with 
llrangers,  becaufe  they  have  no  navigable  rivers,  and 
becaufe  the)1  have  all  necefiaries  within  themfclves ; 
but  what  little  trade  they  hayr  confifts  of  corn  and 
linen  cloth.    N'anci  is  the  capital  town. 

Lorrain  (Robert  le),  an  eminent  fculptor,  born 
sit  Paris  in  1666.  From  his  infancy,  he  made  fo  ra- 
pid a  progrefs  in  the  art  of  defiguing,  that  at  the  age 
of  18  the  celebrated  Girardon  intruded  him  with  the 
care  of  teaching  his  children  and  correcting  his  difci- 
ples.  He  committed  to  him  alfo,  in  conjunction  with 
Nouliflbn,  the  execution  of  the  famous  tomb  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  in  the  Sorbonnc,  and  his  own  tomb  at  St 
Land  res  in  Paris.  On  his  return  from  Rome,  he  finifh- 
ed  feveral  pieces  at  Marfeillcs,  which  had  been  left  im- 
perfect by  the  death  of  Mr  Pugct.  He  was  received 
into  the  academy  of  fculpluic  iu  i~zi.  His  thief 
d'xuvrc  is  Galatea,  a  work  univerfally  admired.  Lor- 
rain afterwards  made  a  Bacchus  for  the  gardens  at 
Verfaillei,  a  Faun  for  thofc  of  Marly  ;  and  feveral 
bron/ri,  among  which  is  an  Andromeda  ;  all  in  an 
excellent  tafte.  This  artilt  fuccecded  chiefly  in  heads; 
and  more  particularly  in  that  of  young  girls,  which  he 
performed  with  incomparable  delicacy  and  truth. 

Lirrai*  (Claude.)  .  See  Clavdk. 

LOTEN  (John),  a  good  lar.dfcape  painter  of  the 
Englifli  fchool ;  though  a  native  of  Switzerland.  His 
tafte  led  him  to  fokmn  and  dreary  fcenes,  as  land- 
florms  accompanied  with  mowers  of  rain,  &c.  and  he 
fcldom  omitted  to  introduce  oak-trees  in  his  profpc'is: 
his  landfeapes  are  generally  Jarge  ;  and  he  painted  with 
nature,  truth,  and  force.  But  the  cffetl  of  his  com- 
pofition  had  been  much  greater  if  he  had  been  lefs  cold 


in.Ttis  colouring :  for  the  judicious  eye  is  not  pleafed  I-wkita. 
with  the  darkilh  tint  that  predominate*  in  it.    lie  1 
died  in  London  about  1 68 1. 

'  LOTHIAN,  a  name  given  to  three  counties  of 
Scotland,  viz.  Haddington-fhire,  Edinburgh-frvrc,  and 
Linlithgow-fliite;  othcrwife  called  Eofi,  Mid,  and  U'rfi 
Lothians. 

1.  Lad  T-othian,  or  Haddington-fhire,  is  bounded 
on  the  north-weft  by  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  and  on  the 
eail  by  the  German  Sea ;  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Ber- 
wickshire ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  extends  about  25  miles  from  caft  to  weft, 
and  where  broadeft,  nearly  1 ;  from  north  to  fouth. 
The  coaft,  advancing  northward  into  the  Frith,  forma 
an  ^regular  curve. — This  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful 
counties  in  Scotland,  producing  great  quantities  of 
wheat  and  all  forts  of  grain,  well-watered,  and  plen- 
tifully fupplied  with  fifn,  fowl,  fuel,  and  all  the  ne- 
ccflarics  of  life.  It  abounds  with  towns,  villages, 
and  farms,  interfperfed  with  a  great  number  of  agree- 
able houfes  belonging  to  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune. 
For  cultivation,  populoufnefs,  and  fertility,  this  fhire 
may  vie  with  any  tract  of  land  in  the  ifland  of  Great 
Britain.  Over  and  above  the  farming,  which  turns 
out  to  great  account,  the  people  towards  the  fca-coail 
employ  themfclves  in  the  filhery,  fall-making,  aud  in 
foreign  trade;  and  fome  of  the  more  inland  inhabitants 
engage  in  the  linen  and  woollen  manufactures.  Litnc- 
ftonc  and  coal  are  found  in  moft  pan*  of  the  country, 
and  great  numbers  of  fheep  are  fed  on  the  hill*  of 
Lammcrmuir. 

2.  Edinburgh-fliire,  or  Mid-Lothian,  is  about  35 
miles  long,  but  varies  in  its  breadth  in  different  placet 
from  five  to  16  miles.  It  i»  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Haddington-fhire  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  fhire  of  Lin- 
lithgow ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Twecddale  or  Peebles-fhirc  t 
and  on  the  north,  by  part  of  Weft-Lothian  and  the 
Frith  of  Forth  The  afpect  of  the  country  is  in  ge- 
neral level  and  plcafant,  interfperfed.  with  a  few 
hills,  that  help  to  exhibit  agreeable  profpe&s.  It  is 
well  watered  with  rivets,  and  (haded  with  woods.  It 
produces  plenty  of  coal,  lime-ftone,  a  foft  black 
marble,  and  fome  copper  ore.  The  foil,  of  itfclf  fer- 
tile, is  finely  cultivated,  and  yields  as  plentiful  harvefta 
of  excellent  wheat  as  are  found  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  whole  Ihire  is  interfperfed  with  noble 
houfes  and  plantations  belonging  to  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  fortune.  The  farmers  are  mailer  of  the 
icience  of  agriculture  ;  and  wealthy  in  confequeuce  of 
their  (kill,  fome  of  them  paying  500 1,  of  yearly  rent- 
'Ilie  country  is  well  inhabited,  and  prefents  us  with  a 
good  number  of  towns  and  populous  villages.  Along 
the  fea-coa(l  the  coinmo:.  people  fubiiil  by  fifhing,  and 
traffic  in  coals  and  fait,  and  fome  few  carry  on  a 
fmuggling  commerce.  Thofe  in  the  inland  arc  em- 
ployed in  farmir.g,  and  fome  branches  of  the  weaving 
manufacture.  The  fhtriffalty  of  this  fhire  is  in  the 
gift  uf  the  crown  ;  and  Edinburgh  is  a  county  iu  it- 

3.  The  fhire  of  Linlithgow,  or  Weft  Lothian,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The 
fmall  river  Almond  divides  it  from  Edinburgh  (hire  on 
the  caft.  On  the  fouth-weft  it  joins  the  county  of 
l.iiiicrk  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  is  parted  from  Stirling, 
fhire  by  Avon,  a  small  river.  Its  form,  though  ir- 
regular, 
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,  approaches  to  a  parallelogram, 
from  nortn-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  nearly  20  mile*.  It* 
breadth,  except  on  the  (hore  of  the  Frith,  docs  not  ex- 
ceed 12. — The  country  is  plcafant  and  fertile,  abound- 
ing with  corn  and  pafturagc.  Here  is  found  plenty 
of  coal,  limeftone,  and  lead  ore ;  nay,  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  it  produced  a  rich  mine  of  filver. 

LOTION,  is,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  fuch  wafln'ng  as 
concerns  beautifying  the  (kin,  by  cleanfing  it  of  thofe 
deformities  which  a  diftempcrcd  blood  throws  upon 
it.  Medicines  of  this  kind,  however,  are  for  the  mod 
part  infigniticant,  and  fomctimcs  very  dangerous ;  the 
only  proper  method  of  treating  thefe  dif orders  is,  by 
adminitfering  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  correct  the 
morbid  ftate  of  the  con  dilution  from  whence  they  arife. 

Lotion,  in  pharmacy,  denotes  a  preparation  of 
medicines,  by  warning  them  in  fome  liquid,  either 
made  ray  light,  fo  as  to  take  away  only  the  dregs  \ 
or  (harp,  fo  as  to  penetrate  them,  in  order  to  ckar 
them  of  fome  fait,  or  corrofive  fpirit  as  is  dose  to  an- 
timony, precipitates,  magifteries,  &c.  or  intended  to 
take  away  fome  foulnefs  or  ill  quality,  or  to  com- 
municate fome  good  one. 
LOTAPHAGI  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  the  Re- 
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It  meafures   in  the  years  1567  and  1568.    It  was  at  firft  intended  Lotrerr, 
to  have  been  drawn  at  the  houfe  of  Mr  Dcricke,  her  ~  *  " 
majefty's  fervant  (/'.  e.  her  jeweller),  but  was  afterwards 
drawn  as  above  mentioned. 

Dr  Rawlinfon  (howed  the  Antiquary  Society,  1 74R, 
"  A  propofal  for  a  very  rich  lottery,  general  without 
any  blanket,  contayning  a  great  number  of  good  prizes, 
as  well  of  redy  money  as  of  plate  and  certain  forts  of 
merchandizes,  having  been  valued  and  prifed  by  the 
commandment  of  the  queene's  moll  excellent  majeftic's 
order,  to  the  eutent  that  fuch  commodities  as  may 
chance  to  arife  thereof  after  the  charges  borne  may  be 
converted  towards  the  reparations  of  the  havens  and 
ftrcngth  of  the  realme,  and  towards  fuch  other  public 
good  workes.  The  number  of  lotts  (hall  be  fours  * 
hundred  thoufand,  and  no  more  ;  and  every  lott  (hall 
be  the  fum  of  tenne  millings  fterling,  and  no  more. 
To  be  fiUed  by  the  feall  of  St  Bartholomew.  The 
(hew  of  prifes  are  to  he  feen  in  Chcapfidc,  at  the  fign  of 
the  Queene's  Armes,  the  houle  of  Mr  Dcricke,  gold- 
fmith/Ten-ant  to  the  queene.  Some  other  orders  about 
it  in  1567-8.    Printed  by  Hen.  Bynaeyman." 

"  In  the  year  161  J,  king  James,  in  fpecial  favour 
for  the  prcfent  plantation  of  Englifh  colonies,  in  Vir- 


gio  Syrtica  (fo  called  from  their  living  on  the  lotus);  ginia,  granted  a  lottery,  to  be  held  at  the  weft  end  of 
inhabiting  between  the  two  Syncs,  from  the  Ciny-  St  Paul's  $  whereof  one  Thomas  Sharply*,  a  taylor  of 
phus  to  the  Tritoa.  The  lotus  was  laid  to  be  a  food  London,  had  the  chief  prize,  which  was  4000  crowns 
fo  lufcious,  as  to  make  (I rangers  forget  their  native    in  fair  plate."    Baker's  Chronicle. 

fweet  wine  was  expreffed  from  it,  which       In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  it  was  thought  neccf- 

fary  to  fupprefs  lotteries,  as  nuifanccs  to  the  public. 
Since  that  time,  however,  they  have  been  licenfed  by  an 
ad  of  parliament,  under  various  regulation*.  The  art 
parted  in  1 778  reftrains  any  pcrfon  from  keeping  an  of- 
fice for  the  fale  of  tickets,  (hares,  or  chances,  or  for  buy- 
ing, felling,  infuring,  or  rcgiftering,  without  a  licence  ; 
for  which  licence  each  office-keeper  mud  pay  50I.  to  con- 
tinue in  force  for  one  year,  and  the  produce  to  be 
applied  towards  defraying  the  expeucr*  of  the  lottery. 
And  no  pcrfon  is  allowed  to  fell  any  (hare  or  chance 
lefs  than  a  fixteeoth,  on  the  penalty  of  50I.  All 
tickets  divided  into  (hares  or  chances  are  to  be  depo- 
fited  in  an  office,  to  be  cilablifhcd  ia  London  by  the 
commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  who  arc  to  appoint  a 
pcrfon  to  conduct  the  bufincis  thereof ;  and  all  (hares 
are  to  be  (lamped  by  the  faid  officer,  who  is  to  give 
a  receipt  for  every  ticket  dcpofited  with  him.  The 
numbers  of  all  tickets  fo  dcpofited  arc  to  be  entered 
in  a  book*  with  the  names  of  the  owners,  and  the 
number  of  (hares  into  which  they  arc  divided  ;  and 
twopence  for  each  (hare  is  to  be  paid  to  the  officer  on 
depolitiog  fuch  tickets,  who  is  therewith  to  pay  all 
expences  incident  to  the  office.  All  tickets  dcuontcd 
in  the  office  are  to  remain  there  three  days  after  the 
drawing.  And  any  perfon  keeping  an  office,  or  fell- 
ing (hares,  or  who  (hall  publidi  any  (cheme  for  receiving 
moneys  in  coniidcratiou  of  any  iiitcrcll  to  be  granted 
in  auy  ticket  iti  the  (aid  lottery,  Sec.  without  being  ia 
poflcflion  of  fuch  ticket,  f hall  forfeit  ?o  I.  and  fufFcr 
three  months  imprifonmcnt.  And  no  bufiucdsis  to  be 
transited  at  any  of  the  office*  after  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, except  on  the  evening  of  the  Saturday  preceding 
the  drawing.  No  pcrfon  is  to  keep  any  fyjrkc  for  the 
■fale  of  ticket*,  Sic.  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  on  pe- 
nalty of  20I.  Bctorc  this  regulating  (latute  took 
place,  there  were  upward* 'of  400  lottery  offices  in 
Pp  and 


country.  A  fweet  wine  was  exprcfled  from  it,  which 
did  not  keep  above  ten  days,  (Pliny).  Lotophagi  of 
Homer.    See  Minimi. 

LOTTERY,  a  kind  of  public  game  at  hazard, 
frequent  in  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  io  order  to 
Taife  money  for  the  fervicc  of  the  ftate ;  being  ap- 
pointed with  us  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  and 
managed  by  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  lords  of 
the  treafury  for  that  purpofe.  It  confifts  of  feveral 
numbers  of  blanks  and  prizes,  which  are  drawn  out  of 
wheels,  one  of  which  contains  the  numbers,  and  the 
other  the  correfponding  blanks  or  prizes. 

The  Romans  invented  lotteries  to  enliven  their  Sa- 
turnalia. This  fcfttval  began  by  the  diftributioo  of 
tickets  which  gained  fome  prize.  Au^ullus  made 
lotteries  which  confided  of  things  of  little  value; 
but  Nero  ctlablilhcd  fome  for  the  people,  in  which 
1000  tickets  were  didributed  daily,  and  feveral  of 
thofe  who  were  favoured  by  Fortune  got  rich  by  them. 
HeJiogabalus  invented  fome  very  Angular:  the  prizes 
were  cither  of  great  value  or  of  none  at  all  (  one  gain- 
ed a  prize  of  fix  (laves,  and  another  of  fix  flics  ;  fome 
got  valuable  vafes,  and  other*  vafes  of  common  earth. 
A  lottery  of  this  kind  exhibited  an  excellent  picture 
of  the  inequality  with  which  Fortune  diflribute*  her 
favours. 

The  firft  Engli(h  lottery  we  find  mentioned  in  hi- 
ftory  was  drawn  A.  D.  1  J  fit).  It  confided  of  40,000 
lots,  at  ics.  each  lot :  the  prizes  were  plate;  and  the 
profits  were  to  go  towards  repairing  the  liavens  of 
this  kingdom.  It  was  drawn  at  the  weft  door  of  St 
Paul's  cathedral.  The  drawing  began  on  the  1  ith  of 
January  1569,  and  continued  inccfiantly  drawing,  day 
and  night,  till  the  6th  of  May  following  ;  as  Main- 
land, from  Stowe,  informs  us  in  his  Hiftonr,  Vol.  I. 
p.  257.  "There  were  then  only  tbrtt  lottery -offices  in 
London.  The  propofals  for  this  lottery  were  publilhed 
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and  about  London  only  j  but  the  whole  number  after,    foftlll  in  fome  of  the  northern  count  in  of  England  |  hut  Lovsft, 

thty  are  eoarfe,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  l'uch  as  have  L<v». 


ward*,  for  h11  Britain,  a*  appeared  by  the  lilt  pubis  lo- 
rd by  authority,  amonnted  to  no  more  than  5 1 . 

LOTUS,  or  bird's-foot  trefoil,  in  boiany  :  A 
genua  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  di.idil- 
phia  clafii  of  plants  ;  and  io  the  natural  method  rank* 
ing  under  the  33d  order,  Pafilmnatt*.  The  lcgttmcu 
is  cylindrical,  audvery  ercft;  the  alx  clofiugupward* 


been  accultomed  to  feed  upon  better  fare. 
Lotus  of  Homtr.    Sec  Diospvro*. 
Egyptian  I.oivi.    See  N\Mtn**. 
Libyan  Lotus.    See  Rhamnvs. 
LOVAGE,  in  botany.    See  Liousticum. 
LOVE,  in  a  large  fenfe  of  the  word,  denotes  all 


longitudinally  ;  the  calyx  is  tubulated.    There  are    thofc  affections  of  the  plead  ng  Li  ad  which  objects  and 

incident*  raifc  in  us :  thus  we  arc  faid  to  love  not  only 
intelligent  agent*  of  morally  good  difpolitions,  but  al» 
fo  fenfual  pleafures,  riches,  and  honour*.  But 

Lore,  in  it*  ufual  and  more  appropriate  fignifica- 
tion,  may  be  denned,  "  that  affection  which,  being 
compounded  of  animal  defire,  ellccm,  and  benevolence, 
become*  the  bond  of  attachment  and  union  between  in- 
dividual* of  the  different  fexes  5  and  make*  them  fed 
in  the  fociety  of  each  other  a  fpecies  of  happinef*  which 
they  experience  no  where  elfc."  We  call  it  an  ejftc- 
tiou  rather  than  a  pafion,  becaufe  it  involves  a  defire  of 
the  happinef*  cf  it*  objeft :  And  that  it*  conftitucnt 
part*  arc  thofe  which  have  been  juft  enumerated,  we 
fhall  firfl  endeavour  to  prove,  and  then  proceed  to 
trace  it*  rife  and  progrefa  from  a  felfifh  appetite  to  a 
generous  fentiincot 

Animal  defire  i*thc  aftual  energy  of  the  fenfual  ap- 
petite :  and  that  it  is  an  effcntial  part  of  the  complex 
affection,  wlu'ch  is  properly  called  lovtt  is  apparent 
from  this  conlidcration,  that  though  a  man  may  have 
feiuimcnts  of  cftecm  and  benevolence  toward*  women 
who  arc  both  old  and  ugly,  he  never  fuppofw  himitlf 
to  be  in  love  of  any  woman,  to  whom  he  fctls  not  the 


many  fpecics,  but  only  five  or  fix  are  ufually  cultiva 
ted  in  our  gardens.  1.  The  tetragonolobus,  or  wing- 
ed pea,  hath  trailing,  {lender,  branchy  flalks,  about  a 
foot  long,  garnilhcd  with  trifoliate  oval  leaves;  and, 
from  the  axilla*  of  the  branches,  large,  papilionaceous 
red  flowers,  one  on  each  footllalk  ;  fucceeded  by  tc- 
tragonous  folitary  pod«,  having  a  membranous  wing  or 
lobe,  running  longitudinally  at  each  corner.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  feed*  ripen  in  autumn. 
2.  The  creticus,  or  Cretan  filvery  lotus,  hath  a  (lender 
Under  fhrubby  ftalk,  rifing  by  fupport  three  or  four 
feet  high,  ornamented  with  trifoliate,  bright,  filvery 
leaves ;  and  branches  terminated  by  feveral  yellow 
flowers  fucceeded  by  fubternate  pods.  3.  The  Jaco- 
bxus,  or  lotus  of  St  James's  iiland,  hath  upright  her- 
baceous flalk>  branching  two  or  three  feet  high,  and, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  long  /lender 
foot  flalks,  terminated  cadi  by  three  or  fire  yellowifh 
purple  flowers,  appearing  moil  part  of  the  fummer  and 
autnmn,  and  fucceeded  by  fubternate  pods  filled  with 
plenty  of  feeds.  4.  The  hirfutus,  or  hairy  Italian  lo- 
tus, hath  upright  hairy  flalks  branching  a  yard  high ; 
and  terminated  byhcads  ofwhitifh  hoary -cupped  flowers 

appearing  in  June,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oval  pods    (cnfual  appetite  to  have  a  ftrungcr  tendency  than  tu> 


full  of  feed,  which  ripens  in  autumn.  5.  The  d 
nium,  white  Auflrian  lotus,  or  Ihrub-trefoil  of  Mont- 
pelier,  has  under  (tirubhy  fmooth  flalks,  branching  three 
or  four  feet  high,  and  the  branches  terminated  by  a- 
phyllous  heads  of  fmall  white  Aowtrs  appearing  in 
June,  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods.  6.  The  edulis,  fends 
forth  fcveral  trailing  fhlkn  about  a  foot  long,  furniflied 
at  their  joints  with  trifoliate,  roundifh,  fmooth  leaves, 
having  oval  ftipulat.  The  flowers  come  fuigly  from 
the  (ides  of  the  flalks,  on  long  peduncles,  with  three 
«»al  floral  leaves,  the  length  of  the  flower:  the  latter 
is  fmall,  yellow;  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  thick  arched 
pod,  liaving  a  deep  furrow  on  its  out  fide. 

Culture,  &c.  The  firft  fpecies  is  a  hardy  annual, 
and  is  cafily  raifed  from  feed  fown  any  time  from  the 
month  of  February  to  May ;  the  plants  requiring  no 
other  culture  than  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  It  was 
formerly  cultivated  as  an  efculent ;  for  it*  young  green 
ft  ed-pods  may  be  drcfled  and  cat  like  pcafc,  or  in  the 
manner  of  kidney-beans.  The  other  fpecies  may  be 
propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  but  require  to 
be  kept  in  pots  in  the  green-boufe  during  the  winter- 

t-afon.  The  ftxth  fpecies  is  an  annual,  and  a  native 

*»f  fcveral  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  inhabitant*  eat  the 
young  pods  as  we  do  kidney  beans.  The  green  pod*  of 
the  firll  fpecics  were  formerly  gathered  in  this  country. 


other  individuals  of  her  fcx.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
animal  defire  alonr  cannot  be  called  the  affection  of  love 
is  evident;  becaufe  he  who  gratifies  fuch  a  defire  with- 
out eflecmi.'.g  its  object,  and  wi thing  to  communicate 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  receives  enjoyment,  loves  not 
the  woman, but  himfelf.  Mere  animal  defire  has  nothing 
in  view  but  the  fpecics  and  tlie  fex  of  it*  objeft ;  and. 
before  it  make  a  felection,  it  mufl  be  combined  with 
fentimcnt*  very  different  from  itfelf.  The  firft  fenti- 
mcnt with  which  it  is  combined,  and  by  which  a  man 
is  induced  to  prefer  one  woman  to  another,  fecm<  to 
be  that  by  which  we  are  delighted  with  gracefulncfc 
of  perfon,  regularity  of  features,  -  and  beauty  of  com- 
plexion. It  is  not  indeed  to  be  denied  that  there  is 
fomcthing  irrcfiflible  in  female  beauty.  The  moft  fe- 
verc  will  not  pretend,  that  they  do  not  feel  an  imme- 
diate prepoffefuon  iu  favour  of  a  handfomc  woman  t 
but  this  prcpoflcflion,  even  when  combined  with  ani- 
mal defire,  does  not  conflitute  the  whole  of  that  af- 
fection which  is  called  love.  Savages  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fenfual  appetite,  and  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  they  have  fome  ideas  of  beauty ;  but  among, 
lavages  the  affeftion  of  love  is  fcldom  felt.  Even  am  tjr;g 
the  lower  orders  in  civil  fociety  it  fcems  to  be  a  very 
grofs  pafhon,  and  to  have  in  it  more  of  the  fclfifhnefs  of 
appetite  than  of  the  generofity  of  ellcem.  To  thefe  ob- 


aad  dreflcd  in  the  manner  «f  kidney  hcan*,and  are  ufed    fr  nation*  many  exceptions  will  no  doubt  be  found  (  a)i 


(a)  Such  as  the  negroes  whofe  ftory  is  fo  pathetically  told  by  Addifoti  in  N°  2ry  of  the  Speftaftert  the 
two  lovers  who  were  killed  by  lightning  at  Staunton  Haicourt,  Auguft  ^th,  1748,  (fee  Pofc'j  Lelttrt)  ;  utd 
sruny  others  which  will  occur  to  every  leader. 
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ad  gave  her  to  hit  ion  Ifaac 
for  a  wife  J.  Jacob  having  nothing  elie  to  give,  fervedl 060  ■ 
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but  we  fpeak  of  favage*  in  general,  and  of  the  great  fee  contributed  to  hi*  fenfual  gratification.  Inftaneei 

body  of  the  labouring  poor,  who  in  the  choice  of  their  innumerable  might  be  collected  from  every  nation  of 

matei  do  net  ftudy — who  indeed  are  incapable  of  ftu-  which  we  are  acquainted  with  the  early  hiftory  {  but 

dying,  that  reaitude  of  mind  and  thofe  delicacie*  of  we  (hall  c. 

fentiment,  without  which  neither  man  nor  woman  can  braham  bought  Rcbckah  and 
deferve  to  be  eflcemcd 

In  the  favage  ftate,  and  even  in  the  firft  ftagr*  of  Laban  14  year*  for  two  wives f.    To  David,  demand- fOen. 

refinement,  tlie  bond  of  union  between  the  fexe*  ft  ems  ing  Saul's  daughter  in  marriage,  it  waa  faid,  "  The 

to  confift  of  nothing  more  than  mere  animal  defirc  king  defireth  not  any  dowry,  bot  an  hundred  fore  (kins 

and  inftinaive  tendrrnef*  for  their  infant  progeny,  of  the  Phibftineit"    In  the  Iliad  Agamemnon  offers  1  Sam. 

The  former  impel*  them  to  unite  for  the  propagation  his  daughter  to  Achillea  for  a  wife ;  and  fayi  that  hexviii.  ag. 

of  the  fpecies ;  and  the  latter  prefervea  tlie  union  till  would  not  demand  for  her  any  price  $.    By  the  law«5  Lib.ii. 

the  children,  who  are  the  fruit  of  it,  be  able  to  pro-  of  Ethelbert  king  of  England,  a  man  who  committed 

adultery  with  his  neighbour's  wife  was  obliged  to  pay 


vide  for  their  own  fubfiftence.  That  in  fuch  unions, 
whether  cafual  or  permanent,  there  is  no  mutual  eftccm 
and  benevolence,  is  apparent  from  the  ftate  of  fubjec- 
tion  in  which  women  are  held  in  rude  and  uncultiva- 
ted nations,  aa  well  as  from  the  manucr  in  which  mar- 
riages are  in  fuch  nations  contraaed. 

Swcetncfs  of  temper,  a  capital  article  with  us  in  the 
'  female  charafta-,  difplays  itfrlf  externally  in  mild  looks 
and  gentle  manners  and  is  the  firft  and  perhaps  the 
mod  powerful  inducement  to  love  in  a  cultivated 
mind.    "  But  fuch  graces  (fays  an  ingenious  writer*) 
l\mt  fcan:c  d>f«n>«nle  in  a  female  favage;  and  even 

>j  agT#  in  the  mod  polifhcd  woman  would  not  be  perceived 
by  a  male  favage. 

nefs  are  the  only  valuable  qualities.  In  thefe,  female* 
are  miferably  deficient ;  for  which  reafon  they  are 
contemned  by  the  males  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order. 
The  North  American  tribes  glory  in  idlcncft :  the 
drudgery  of  labour  degrades  a  man  in  their  opinion, 


the  hulband  a  fine,  and  to  1 


m  anther  *uife.\\"  Butfl  S«A.  ^1. 
it  is  needlcf*  to  multiply  inftancc* ;  the  praaice  has 

Sevailed  univerfally  among  nations  emerging  from  the 
vage  ftate,  or  in  the  rudell  ftagc  of  focicty  :  and 
wherever  it  prevailed,  men  could  not  poflibly  have  for  the 
fair  fex  any  of  that  tender  regard  and  efteetn  which  con- 
ftitute  fo  eflcntial  a  part  of  the  complex  affeaion  of 
love. 

Accordingly  we  find  the  magnanimous  Achilles  an 
abl'olute  (banger  to  that  generous  affeaion,  though  hit 
heart  was  fufceptiblc  of  the  warmeft  and  pure  ft  firiend- 

fo  heroically 


(hip.    His  attachment  to  Patroclu* 
Among  favage*,  ftrength  and  bold-    difinterefted,  that  he  willingly  facrificed  his  own  life  to 

revenge  the  death  of  his  fnend  ;  but  when  Agamem- 
non threatened  to  rob  him  of  his  favourite  female  cap- 
tive, though  he  felt  the  infult  offered  to  his  pride,  he 
never  fpoke  of  the  tuoman  but  as  a  Jlavt  whom  he  waa 
concerned  to  preferve  in  point  of  honour,  and  as  a  tcf- 
and  a  proper  for  mmrii  only.  To  join  young  perfon*  timony  of  his  r/»ry.  Hence  it  is  that  we  never  hear 
in  marriage  is  accordingly  the  bufinef*  of  the  parents ;  him  mention  her  but  as  his  fpoil,  tlie  reward  of  war,  or 
and  it  would  be  unpardonable  meanuefs  in  the  bride-  the  gift  which  the  Grecians  gave  " 
groom  to  (how  any  fcnJnrft  for  tlie  bride.  In  Guiana 
a  woman  never  eats  with  her  /jvjiatuf,  but  after  every 
meal  attends  him  with  water  for  walhing  ;  and  in  the 
Caribbee  iflands  (he  is  not  permitted  to  cat  even  in  the 
prtfenct  of  her  hulband.  Dampier  obfervc*  in  general, 
that  among  all  the  wild  nation*  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, the  women  cany  the  burdens,  while  the  men 
walk  before  and  carry  nothing  but  their  arm*;  and 


the 


rheft  rank  are  not  better 


that  women  even  of 
treated.  In  Siberia,  and  even  in  Ruffia,  the  capital 
excepted,  men  till  very  lately  treated  their  wives  in 
every  refped  like  (laves.  It  might  indeed  be  thought, 
that  animal  defire,  were  there  nothing  elfe,  mould  have 
raifed  women  to  fome  degree  of  cftimation  among  men ; 
but  male  favage*,  utter  llranger*  to  decency  and  re- 
finement, gratify  animal  defire  with  a*  little  ceremony 
as  they  do  hunger  *>r  thirlt. 

m  Hence  it  was  that  in  the  early  age*  of  fociety  a 
man  purthafed  a  woman  to  be  his  wife  a*  one  purchafe* 


And  dar'ft  thou  threat  to  fiiatch  my  print  away, 
«'  Due  to  the  deeda  oi  many  a  dreadful  day  f 
•'  A prkm  a» fmtll,  O  tyrant!  nutch'd  with  thine, 
"  Ai  thy  own  afliona  if  comparM  with  mine. 

•  Thine  in  each  conqueft  i»  the  wilt  by  frn, 
"  Tho'  mine  the  fweat  and  danger  of  the  Jay. 
"  .'wine  trrvml  frrfemi  to  my  fhipa  I  bear, 

*  Or  barren  praifc*  pay  the  wound*  of  war." 

And  again,  after  upbraiding  the  general  with  hht  ty- 
ranny and  want  of  regard  to  merit,  he  add*,  with  th« 
great  clt  indifference  as  to  the  charm*  of  the  womm, 

"  Seize  on  Br  ifcii,  whom  the  Grec-ana  doom'd 

"  Wy  frimt     iMr,  yet  tamely  fee  rtfinm'Js 

"  And  feiac  fecBre;  no  more  Achillea  draw* 

«  Hi<  conquering  fword  in  anv  wmuan'a  taufe. 

M  The  goo*  command  me  to  forgive  the  pall ; 

■  But  let  tbi.  firft  few/i*.  he  the lad  : 

«  For  know,  thy  blood,  whtn  man  tr«a  dar'lt  imA, 

"  Shah  ftream  in  ven>?r»nee  on  m)  reeking  blade." 

Pope  ha*  made  the  taguageof  I 


with  the 


to  an 


rJT^Ti^Zlc  7c^;  ;«d  ^uedhero„lya.   inju^  lover  than  it  i.  in  the  origi„al(.);  but  from 
*  Jr  p  9  the 


(»)  The  original  paffigei  are  : 
Kai  la  n»t  iiu,  «»1o{  atoaif»ei»8«i  WWrtMC* 


IK  A* 


Ok  fit,  rot  »»7»  mm,  >X"  »VTtT  A^awi 

TfiMi*  1  .tip.  •«#  ivtan^o**  »'»X»!»o». 
mi  t«  mi'  wyitn  «xv«i»»f  »•»!*««• 
XufH  ijiau  luwtvr  ot«*  »'  wt'u  Jawratlf  i«»Jai, 
Sai  t«  y\f*t  *r"  f' "  •<».♦»  T« 


And,  Aak,  /■  ra  ca«u,  cv  i'o>  ft1*"  0«AXio  nn 
X<o<ti  ui>  nri  iy-  n  /-j  "'^"1. 

T«t  i'aAXM,  •  *,»  r>fini  •    ■  ••, 

Ei  J"*y>  awn  ruf  wrai, >to«vi  ««< 
A'«a  tm  aiaw  «■**■»>■  tfttfu  rtft  Inifi. 
In  this  Utter  paflage  the  hero  lay«  crpref'ly,  "  I  witt  not  fight 
with  you  or  with  any  other  «an  for  Hie  fake  of  xgtrl;  hut  yu«i 
fliallnac  rob  me  of  any  other  f  art  ot  my  fnfntj ."  which  1* 
Lit.  I.     furely  the  Lingt»ge  of  a  man  to  whofe  heart  U»v*  nuil 
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the  laft  quoted  paffage,  even  at  tranflated  by  him,  it  ia  find  it  impoffiblc  to  change  their  lover*  and  their  mi- 
apparent  that  Achilles  would  have  bee  a  equally  hurt  (Irenes  with  the  fame  «afe  that  they  change  their 
bad  Agamemnon  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  any  cloaths 

other  part  of  hi*  plunder.    Accordingly  he  yields  up  To  this  account  of  love,  as  it  appears  in  favage 

Brifeis,  not  in  grief  for  a  miftrefs  whom  he  lofes,  but  nations,  fome,  one  may  perhaps  oppofe  the  paintings 

nil  fullt tiiiefs  for  an  injury  that  is  done  him.    Nor  let  it  of  the  foftcr  paflion  in  the  poems  of  Oflian.  That 

be  imagined,  that  this  coldnefs  proceeded  from  the  bard  defciibes  the  female  character  as  commanding  re- 


pride  of  the  hero,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  ac- 
knowledge his.  love  of  a  captive.  With  the  generous 
affection  of  love  captive*  and  princefTe*  were  equally 
incapable  of  infpiriog  him.  He  repeatedly  affirmed 
indeed  that  he  delighted  in  hi*  fair  Lyrncffian  (lave, 
but  it  was  only  as  an  inftrument  of  fenfual  gratifica- 
tion 5  for  as  to  every  thing  elfe  in  a  woman,  he  was  fo 
totally  indifferent,  that  he  declared  he  would  not,  when 


fpect  and  efteem,  and  the  Caledonian  heroes  as  cherilh- 
ing  for  their  mi  ft  relic*  a  flame  fo  pure  and  elevated  as 
never  was  furpaffed,  and  has  fcldom  been  equalled, 
in  thofc  ages  which  we  commonly  call  moft  enlightened. 
This  i*  indeed  true :  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  rcafons 
which  have  induced  Johnfon  and  others  to  pronounce 
the  whole  a  modern  fiction.  Into  that  debate  we  do  not 
enter.    Wc  may  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 


he  mould  be  difpofed  to  marry,  give  himfelf  the  trouble  without  acknowledging  that  they  fornifh  any  exception 
to  make  a  choice,  but  leave  the  whole  matter  to  his  to  our  general  theory.  Thcyformfhindccd  in  the  manners 
father.  which  they  defcribe  a  wonderful  anomaly  in  the  gene- 

"  If  heav'n  refiorc  me  to  my  reslm*  with  life,  «1  hiftory  of  man.    All  other  nations  of  which  we  read 

"  The  rev'rene!  Pelem  fhi»  ele<9  my  wife."  were  in  the  hunter-ilate  favage  and  cruel.    The  Calc- 

Even  Agamemnon,  of  whom  Pope  and  Madam  Da-  donians  as  exhibited  by  Oman,  arc  gentle  and  mag- 
nanimous. The  heroes  of  Homer  fought  for  plunder, 
and  felt  no  clemency  for  a  vanquifhed  foe.  The  heroes 
of  Offian  fought  for  fame  j  and  when  their  enemies 
were  fubdued,  they  took  them  to  their  bofoms.  The 
firft  of  Greeks  committed  a  mean  infult  on  the  dead 


cier  think  ;  marc  favourably  as  a  lover,  fpeaks  the  very 
fame  language  when  mentioning  his  favourite  captive 
Chryfcis.  In  his  furious  debate  with  Achilles  he  calls 
her  indeed 

"  A  maid,  unmstch'd  in  manner*  a*  in  face, 
-  SkiH'd  ir.  each  art,  and  ciwn'd  with  ev'ry  grace." 

And  adds, 
"  Not  half  fo  dear  wcrr  CI)  temneftra't  charrr  «, 
•*  When  firft  her  blooming  beauties  Men  my 


body  of  the  firft  of  Trojan;.  Among  the  Caledonians 
infult*  offered  to  the  dead,  as  well  as  cruelty  to  the- 
living,  were  condemned  as  infamous.  The  heroes  of 
Offian  appear  in  no  inftancc  as  favage*.  How  they 
But  this  was  faid  merely  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  came  to  be  polifhed  and  refined  before  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  agriculture  and  the  moft  ufeful  arts  of 
life,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  enquire  ;  but  fince  they 
tuiqueflionably  were  fo,  their  treatment  of  the  female 
fex,  in  Head  of  oppoling,  confirms  our  theory  ;  for  we 
never  conceived  rich  cloaths,  fuperb  houfes,  highly- 
drcfTed  food,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues, 
to  be  Decenary  to  the  acquiiition  of  a  generous  fenti- 
mcnt.  Luxury  indeed  appears  to  be  a*  inimical  to  love 
a*  barbarifm :  and  we  believe,  that  in  modern  nations 
the  tender  and  exalted  affection  which  deferves  that 
name  is  as  little  known  among  the  higheft  orders  of  life 
as  among  the  lowcft.  Perhaps  the  Caledonian  ladies 
of  Offian  refembled  in  their  manners  the  German  ladies 
of  Tacitus,  who  accompanied  their  hufband*  to  the 


prize,  which  for  the  public  good  he  was  about  to  re 
fign  ;  for  that  me  was  dear  to  him  only  as  mifiiftring 
to  his  plcafure,  is  pail  difputc  from  the  language  which 
be  had  previously  held  with  her  father,  as  well  as  from 
bis  requiring  grateful  Greece  to  pay  a  juft  equivaJem, 
and  to  repair  his  private  loft.  A  man  who  really  loved 
would  liave  thought  nothing  an  equivalent  for  the  ob- 
ject of  his  love ;  much  lefg  would  he  have  infinuated 
to  her  fatlier  a  poffibility  of  his  difmiffing  from  his 
embrace  a  woman  whom  he  efleeraed,  when  time  (hould 
have  robbed  her  of  every  youthful  grace. 

Since,  then,  it  is  fo  apparent,  that  in  the  heroic  age 
of  Greece  even  princes  and  kings  were  itrangers  to 
the  generous  affectioa  of  love,  it  needs  not  occafioa 

much  furprife  that  the  fame  affection  has  very  little  chace,  fought  by  their  fides  in  battle,  and  partook 
influence  upon  mankind  in  the  lowcft  ranks  of  the  moft  with  them  of  every  danger.  If  fo,  they  could  not  fail 
polifhed  focicties  of  modern  Europe.  That  this  is  to  be  re f peeled  by  a  race  of  heroes  among  whom 
actually  the  cafe,  that  among  the  generality  of  unc-  courage  took  place  of  all  other  virtues :  and  this  fingle 
ducated  men  and  women  there  is  no  other  bond  of  at-  circumftance,  from  whatever  caufe  it  might  proceed, 
tachment  than  the  fenfual  appetite,  every  year  furnifhes  will  fufficiently  account  for  the  cilimation  of  the  female 
multiplied  proofs,  Wc  dairy  fee  youths,  rejected  by  character  among  the  ancient  Germans  and  Caledonians, 
their  miftreffes,  paying  their  addreffes  without  delay  fo  different  from  that  in  which  it  has  been  held  in  al- 
to girls  who,  in  looks,  temper,  and  difpofition,  are  moft  every  other  barbarous  nation, 
diametrically  oppofite  to  thote  whom  fo  lately  they 
pretended  to  love  :  We  dairy  fee  maidens,  flighted  by 
their  lovers,  receiving  the  addreffes  of  men,  who,  in 
nothing  but  their  fex,  rcfemble  thofe  to  whom  a  week 
before  they  wifhed  to  be  married :  and  we  believe  it 
is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  a  girl  entertaining  fevertd 
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tmong  favages  and  the  vulgar,  love  be  un- 
ban not  poffibly  be  an  inftinctive  affection : 
and  therefore  it  may  be  afked.  How  it  get*  pofTcffioo" 
of  the  human  heart ;  and  by  what  means  we  can  judge 
whether  in  any  particular  inftancc  it  be  real  or  imagi- 
nary i  Thcfe  qucftions  arc  of  importance,  and  deferve 
lovers  togethcr,that  if  one  or  more  of  them  mould  prove  to  be  fully  anfwered  ;  though  many  circumftanccs  con- 
falfe,  fhe  may  Oil!  have  a  chance  not  to  be  totally  de-  foire  to  render  it  no  eafy  talk  to  give  to  them  fuch  an. 
forced.  Did  efteem  and  benevolence,  placed  on  man-  fwers  as  (hall  be  perfectly  fatisfactory.  Love  can  fob- 
aers  and  character,  conftitute  any  part  of  vulgar  love,  fid  only  between  mdmdualt  of  the  different  fcxes. 
thefc  people  would  a&  very  differently  j  for  they  would  A  man  can  hardly  hvt  two  women  at  the  fame  time  r 
S  and 
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and  we  believe  that  a  wc 


wit£  (it  once  more  than  one 

a  natural  tendency  to  make  men  and  women  pair,  or, 
it  is  the  fource  of  marriage  :  but  in 
alone  this  affection  has  any 


in  other  word*, 
polimcd  fociety,  where 

place,  fa  many  things  beftdes  mutual  attachment  are 
neceSary  to  make  the  married  life  comfortable,  that 
wc  rarely  fee  young  perfons  uniting  from  the  impulfe 
of  love,  w»d  have  therefore  but  few  opportunities  of 
tracing  the  r\fe,  progrefs,  and  confequences  of  the  af- 
feftion.  We  fhall,  however,  throw  together  fuch  re- 
flections as  have  occurred  to  us  on  the  fubject,  not 
without  indulging  a  hope,  that  they  may  be  ufeful  to 
the  younger  part  of  our  readers  when  forming  the 
moll  important  connection  in  life. 

Wc  have  faid,  that  the  perception  of  beauty,  com- 
bincd  with  animal  deiire,  is  the  tirft  inducement  which 
a  man  can  have  to  prefer  one  woman  to  another.  It 
may  be  added,  that  elegance  of  figure,  a  placid  maf- 
culine  countenance,  with  a  pcrfon  which  indicates 
ftrcngth  and  agility,  arc  the  qualities  which  firft  tend 
to  attach  any  woman  to  a  particular  man.  Beauty 
has  been  defined  J,  •»  That  particular  form,  which  is 
the  rood  common  of  all  particular  forms  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fame  fpecies  of  beings."    Let  us  apply 
Tntf'.'ua  this  definition  to  our  own  fpecies,  and  try,  by  means 
Sir  J»ftu»  0f  it>  to  afceruin  what  conftitutcs  the  beauty  of  the 
human  face.    It  is  evident,  that  of  countenances  we 
find  a  number  almoft  infinite  of  different  forms,  of 
which  forms  one  only  conftitutea  beauty,  whilft  the 
reft,  however  numerous,  conflitutc  what  is  not  beauty, 
but  deformity,  or  ugSneft    To  an  attentive  obferver, 
however,  it  is  evident,  that  of  the  numerous  particular 
forms  of  ngfme/i,  there  is  not  one  which  includes  fo 
faces  as  arc  formed  after  that  particular  caft 
Every  particular  fpecies  of 
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an  is  ftill  left  capable  of  to-  fure  is  combined  with  the  gratification  of  the  fenfual 
an.    Love,  therefore,  has   appetite,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fum  of  enjoyment  mull ' 

be  greatly  increafed.  The  perception  of  beauty, 
therefore,  ncccflarily  directs  the  energy  of  the  fenfual 
appetite  to  a  particular  object  j  but  ftill  this  combina- 
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the  animal  as  well  as  of  the  vegetable  creation,  may  be 
faid  to  have  a  fixed  or  determinate  form,  to  which,  as 
to  a  centre,  nature  is  continually  inclining.  Or  it  may 
be  compared  to  pendulums  vibrating  in  different  di- 
rections over  one  central  point ;  and  as  they  all  crofs 
the  centre,  though  only  one  paffes  through  any  other 
point ;  fo  it  will  be  found  that  perfeB  beauty  is  oftener 
produced  by  nature  than  deformity  :  wc  do  not  mean 
than  deformity  in  general,  but  than  any  one  kmd  and 
degree  of  deformity.    To  inftance  in  a  particular  part 
of  a  human  feature  :  the  line  which  forms  the  ridge  of 
the  nofe  is  deemed  beautiful  when  it  xijiroigbt ;  but  this 
is  likewife  the  eenirol  form,  which  is  oftener  found 
than  any  one  particular  degree  of  concave,  convex,  or  a- 
ny  other  irregular  form  that  fhall  be  propofed.   As  we 
are  then  more  accuftomed  to  beauty  than  deformity, 
we  may  conclude  that  to  be  the  rcafon  why  we  approve 
and  admire  it,  juft  as  we  approve  and  admire  faihions 
of  drefs  for  no  other  rcafon  than  that  we  arc  ufed  to 
them.    The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  colour  as  of 
form  :  it  iscuftom  alone  which  determines  our  prefer- 
ence of  the  colour  of  the  Europeatn  to  that  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, and  which  makes  them  prefer  tlieir  own  colour 
to  ours  i  fo  that  though  habit  and  cuftom  cannot  be  the 
tnmje  of  beauty  (tee  Beauty  J,  they  are  certainly  the 
caufe  of  our  liking  it. 

That  we  do  like  it  cannot  be  denied.  Every  one  is 
confeious  of  a  plcafing  emotion  when  contemplating 
beauty  either  in  man  or  woman  j  and  when  that  plea. 


oidy  as  the  left  of  many  Jimttar  inftruments  of  plcafure. 
Before  it  can  defcrvc  the  name  of  love,  it  mull  he  com- 
bined with  cfteem,  which  is  never  beftowtd  but  upon 
moral  character  and  internal  worth  {  for  let  a  woman 
be  ever  fo  beautiful,  and  of  courfe  ever  fo  defirable  as 
an  inftrument  of  fenfual  gratification,  if  ihe  be  not 
poffeffed  of  the  virtues  and  difpofitions  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  her  fex,  ihe  will  infpire  no  man  with  a  gene- 
rous affection.    With  regard  to  the  outlines,  indeed, 
whether  of  internal  difpofition  or  of  external  form, 
men  and  women  are  the  fame  ;  but  nature,  intending 
them  for  mates,  has  given  them  difpofitions,  which, 
though  concordant,  are,  however,  different,  fo  as  to 
produce  together  delicious  harmony.    "  The  man, 
more  rtbult,  is  fitted  for  fevere  labour,  and  for  field 
excrcifes  ;  the  woman,  more  delicate,  is  fitted  for  fe- 
dentary  occupations,  and  particidarly  for  nurfing  chil- 
dren.   The  man,  bold  and  vigorous,  is  qualified  for 
being  a  protector  %  j  the  woman,  delicate  and  timid,  ♦  StodatJ 
requires  protection.    Hence  it  is,  that  a  man  never  I" 
admires  a  woman  for  poffeffing  bodily  ttrength  or  per- 
fonal  courage  ;  and  women  always  defpife  men  who  are 
totally  deftitute  of  thefe  qualities.  The  man,  aaa  p rote- 
tor,  is  directed  by  nature  to  govern ;  the  woman,  confei- 
ous of  inferiority,  is  difpofed  to  obey.  Their  intellectual 
powers  correfpond  to  the  dcllination  of  nature.  Men. 
have  penetration  and  folid  judgment  to  fit  them  for 
governing;  women  have  fiifficicnt  undcrftanding  to> 
make  a  decent  figure  under  good  government :  a  great- 
er proportion  would  excite  dangerous  rival  fhip  between 
the  fexes,  which  nature  has  avoided  by  giving  them 
different  talents.    Women  have  more  imagination  and 
fenfibility  than  men,  which  make  all  their  enjoyment* 
more  exquifite  j  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  better 
qualified  to  communicate  enjoyment.    Add  another 
capital  difference  of  difpolition :  the  gentle  and  infi~ 
nuating  manners  of  the  female  fex  tend  to  foftcn  the 
roughnefs  of  the  other  fex ;  and  wherever  women  are 
indulged  with  any  freedom,  they  polifh  fooncr  than  men. 

**  *i*hefe  are  not  the  only  particulars  that  diftinguifh 
the  fexes.  With  refpect  to  the  ultimate  end  of  love* 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  male,  as  fupcrior  and  protec- 
tor, to  make  a  choice  :  the  female,  preferred,  has  no» 
privilege  but  barely  tocoofent  or  to  refufe.  Whether 
this  dittinction  be  the  immediate  refult  of  the  original- 
ly different  difpofitions  of  the  fexes,  or  only  the  effect 
of  affociations  inevitably  formed,  may  be  queftioned  j. 
but  among  all  nations  it  is  the  practice  for  men  tcs 
court,  and  for  women  to  be  courted :  and  were  the 
moll  beautiful  woman  on  earth  to  invert  this  practice* 
fhc  would  forfeit  the  efteem,  however  by  her  external 
grace  Ihe  might  excite  the  defire,  of  the  man  whom 
Ihe  addreffed.  The  great  moral  virtues  which  mayr 
be  comprehended  under  the  general  term  integrity,  are 
all  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  either  men  or  women 
eft  imable ;  but  to  procure  cilecm  to  the  female  charac- 
ter, the  modcity  peculiar  to  their  fex  is  a  very  effenliaS 
circumftance.  Nature  hath  provided  them  with  it  as 
a  defence  againft  the  artful  folicitations  of  the 
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fex  before  marriage,  and  alio  a«  a  fupport  of  conjugal 
fidelity." 

A  woman,  therefore,  whofe  difpofitions  are  gentle* 
delicate,  and  rather  timid  than  bold,  who  it  poifefied 
of  a  large  (hare  of  fenlibility  and  modefty,  and  whofe 
manners  are  foft  and  infmuating,  mull,  upon  moral 
principle*  (fee  Moral  Philoiophy),  command  the 
efteem  and  benevolence  of  evety  individual  of  the  other 
fex  who  is  poffeffed  of  found  undcritanding  ;  but  if 
lier  perfon  be  deformed,  or  not  fuch  as  to  excite  fomc 
degree  of  animal  defire,  (he  will  attract  no  man's  lore. 
In  like  manner,  a  man  whofe  moral  character  is  good, 
whofe  underitanding  is  acute,  and  whofe  converlation 
is  inftructivc,  mull  command  the  elleem  of  every  fen. 
fible  and  virtuous  woman  f  but  if  his  figure  be  difa- 
grceablc,  Iii'b  manners  unpoli(l>cd,  his  habits  flovenly, 
and  above  aD,  if  he  be  deficient  in  perfonal  courage, 
he  will  hardly  excite  dclire  in  the  femak-  breail.  It  is 
only  when  the  qualities  which  [command  efteem  are, 
in  the  tune  perfon,  united  with  thofe  which  excite  de- 
fire,  that  the  individual  fo  accomplilhcd  can  be  an  ob- 
ject of  love  to  one  of  the  other  fex ;  but  when  thefe 
qualities  arc  thus  united,  each  of  them  incrcafes  the 
other  in  the  imagination  of  the  lover.  The  beauty  of 
hist  miflrclt  gives  her,  in  his  apprchenlion,  a  greater 
fhare  of  gentlencfa,  inodelly,  and  every  thing  which 
adorns  the  female  character,  than  perhaps  (he  really 
poffeflcs  ;  whilff  his  perfuation  of  her  internal  worth 
makes  him,  on  the  other  hand,  apprehend  ber  beauty 
to  be  absolutely  unrivalled. 

To  this  theory  an  objection  readily  offers  itfclf,    fenfual  lover,  becaufe  it  unites  fentiment  with  the  grati- 


and  if  (he  have  likewife  fo  much  btmay  as  to  make  lAm. 
her  ail  object  of  particular  drfirt,  efteem  and  dellre  be-  1  »■  ■< 
come  fuddenly  combined ;  and  that  combination  con- 
ftilute*  the  affection  of  love.  Such,  too,  it  the  nature 
of  all  mental  aflbciationj,  that  each  part  of  which  they 
are  couipofed  add*  ftrcngth  and  vividnefs  to  the  other 
puts  {  fo  that,  in  the  p relent  inliance,  deure  makes  us 
imagine  virtues  in  the  woman  which  ber  countenance 
perhaps  does  not  indicate  j  and  the  virtues  which  are 
there  actually  viublc,  make  us  apprchced  her  beau- 
ty as  more  perfect  than  it  is. 

The  affection  thus  generated  is  more  or  lels  pure, 
and  will  be  more  or  let's  permanent,  according  at  the 
one  or  the  other  part  of  which  it  is  compounded  pre- 
dominates. "  Where  deure  of  pofTefDon  |j  prevails  over  D  »/ 
our  elleem  «f  the  perfon  and  merits  of  the  delirablc M** 
object,  love  lofes  its  benevolent  character  :  the  ap- 
petite fur  gratification  becomes  ungovernable,  and  tends 
violently  to  its  end,  regardlcfs  of  themiJcry  that  muft 
follow.  In  that  Hate  love  is  no  longer  a  fvvcet  agree- 
able affection  ;  it  becomes  a  fcliilh,  painful  palJion, 
which,  like  hunger  and  thirft,  pruduceth  no  happi- 
ncl'j  but  in  the  initant  of  fruition  ;  and  when  fruition 
i*  over,  difgull  and  avcrfion  generally  fuccccd  to  defire. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  elleem,  founded  on  a  virtu- 
ous character  and  gentle  manners,  prevails  over  animal 
defile,  the  lover  would  not  for  the  world  gratify  hit 
appetite  at  the  cxpence  of  his  mittirl's's  honour  or 
peace  of  mind.  He  yrifhes,  indeed,  for  enjoyment ; 
and  to  him  enjoyment  is  more  exquifite  than  to  the  i 


which  it  i»  incumbent  upon  us  to  obviate.  Men  and 
women  fometimcs  fall  in  love  at  firtl  light,  and  very 
often  before  they  have  .opportunities  of  forming  a  jult 
citinUitc  of  each  other's  moral  character :  How  is  this 
circumltauce  to  be  reconciled  with  the  progrcfllve  ge- 
neration of  love  ?  We  aniwer,  By  an  aflociation  of 
ideas  which  is  formed  upon  principles  of  phyliogno- 
my.  Every  paflion  and  habitual  difpofiu'on  of  mind 
gives  a  particular  call  to  tile  conntenance,  and  is  apt 
to  difcovcr  itfclf  in  fome  feature  of  the  face.  This  we 
learn  by  experience ;  and  in  time,  without  any  effort 
of  our  own,  the  idea  of  cadi  particular  caff  of  counte- 
nance comes  to  be  fo  clofdy  aflociatcd  in  our  minds 
with  the  intenial  difpolhion  which  it  indicates,  that 
the  one  can  never  afterwards  be  prefented  to  our  view 
without  inllantly  fuggelting  the  other  to  the  imagi- 
nation. (See  Metaphysics  and  Physiochomy ). 
Hence  it  is  that  every  man,  who  has  been  aeeuftomed 
to  make  obfervations,  naturally  forms  to  himlelf,  from 
the  features  and  lineaments  of  a  Granger's  face,  fomc 
opinion  of  his  character  and  fortune.  We  are  no 
iboner  prefented  to  a  perfon  for  the  firll  time,  than  we 
are  immediately  imprcfled  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a 
referved,  an  attablc,  or  a  good-natured  man  ;  and  upon 


fication  of  fenfe;  at  the  fame  time  that.fo  far  from  being 
fucceeded  by  difguff  or  avcrfion,  it  incrcafes  his  bene- 
volence to  the  woman,  whole  character  and  manners 
he  efteems,  and  who  has  contributed  fo  much  to  his 
plealure.  Benevolence  to  an  individual,  having  a  ge- 
neral end,  admits  of  a£ts  without  number,  and  is  feidum 
fully  accomplifhed.  Hence  mutual  love,  which  it 
compofed  chiefly  of  efteem  and  benevolence,  can  hard- 
ly be  of  a  Ihortcr  duration  than  its  objects.  Frequent 
enjoyment  endears  fuch  lovers  to  each  other,  aud  makes 
conilancy  a  plcafure ;  and  when  the  days  of  fenfual  en- 
joyment are  over,  elleem  and  benevolence  wfll  remain 
in  the  mind,  making  fweet,  even  in  old  age,  the  fo- 
ciety  of  that  pair,  in  whom  are  collected  the  affections 
of  hufband,  wife,  lover,  friend,  the  tendered  affections 
of  human  nature." 

From  the  whole  of  this  invefltgation,  we  think  it 
appears,  that  the  affection  between  the  fexes  which 
dclervcs  the  name  of  love,  is  infeparably  connected 
with  virtue  and  delicacy  ;  that  a  man  of  loofc  morals 
cannot  be  a  faithful  or  a  generous  lover  ;  that  in  the 
breail  of  him  who  hat  ranged  from  woman  to  woman 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  his  fenfual  appetite,  de- 
fire  mull  have  effaced  all  efteem  for  the  female  chirac- 


our  going  into  a  company  of  abfolute  ftrangers,  our  ter ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  maxim  too  generally  re- 
bcncvolcncc  or  avcrfion,  our  awe  or  contempt,  rifes  ceived,  "  that  a  reformed  rake  makes  the  bett  huf- 
inflantly  towards  particular  pcrfons,  before  wc  have  band,"  has  very  feldom  a  clxxnct  to  be  true.  We 
heard  them  fpeak  a  word,  or  know  fo  much  as  their  think  it  may  Ukewife  be  inferred,  that  thoufands  fan- 
names  or  designations.  The  fame  thing  happens  cy  themfclvcs  in  love  who  know  not  what  love  is,  orhow 
when  wc  arc  prefented  to  the  fair  fex-  It  a  woman,  it  it  generated  in  the  human  bread  :  ami  therefore  we 
feen  for  the  firll  time,  have  that  particular  caff  of  beg  leave  toadvife  fuch  of  our  readers  as  may  imagine 
countenance,  and  that  cxpreffion  of  features,  to  which  themfelves  to-  be  in  that  ftatc,  to  examine  their  own 
wc  have  aflociatcd  notions  of  gttrtltntft,  modrfy,  and  minds,  with  a  view  to  difcover,  whether,  if  the  object* 
virtues,  fhe  iaflantly  commands  out  cjiecm;  of  their  love  were  old  or  ugly,  they  would  ftill  effrem 
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them  for  the  virtues  of  their  character,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  their  manner*.  This  is  a  queftion  which 
defertes  to  he  well  weighed  by  the  young  and  the 
amorous,  who,  in  forming  the  matrimonial  connection, 
are  too  often  blindly  impelled  by  mere  animal  delirc 
inflamed  by  beauty.    "  It  may  i.idcrd  happen  after 


^Uiuafm.  rj»e  plcafure  of  gratifying  tint  ddire  i»  goir-  'and  if 
not  refined  by  efleem  and  benevolence,  go  it  muft  with 
a  fwift  pace),  that  a  new  h<ind  of  attachment  mav  lie 
formed  upon  more  dignified  and  more  laiting  princi- 
ples ;  but  this  ii  a  dangerous  experiment.  Emm  fup» 
poling  good  fenfe,  good  temper,  anJ  internal  worth 
of  every  fort,  yet  a  new  attachment  \ipon  fuch  quali- 
fications is  rarely  formed  ;  becaufc  it  iomwmh,  or  ra- 
ther altmtyi,  happens,  that  fuch  qualifications,  the  only 
folid  foundation  of  an  indiHoluhlc  connection,  if  the  y 
did  not  originally  make  eilecm  picdomin.vc  over  ani- 
mal defire,  are  afterwards  rendtrcil  altogether  invj- 
Jible  by  faticty  of  enjoyment  creating  difgutl.'' 

Lote,  in  medicine.  The  fymptoms  produced  by 
thit  pafGon  as  a  difeafc,  according  to  medical  writers, 
are  as  follow  :  The  eye-lids  often  twinkle  ;  the  eye* 
■re  hollow,  and  yet  appear  at  it  full  with  plcafurc ; 
the  pulfe  is  not  peculiar  to  the  paflion,  but  the  fame 
with  that  which  attends  Solicitude  and  care.  When 
the  object  of  this  affection  is  thought  of,  particularly 
if  the  idea  is  fudden,  the  fpirits  are  confiifed,  the  pulfe 
changes,  and  its  force  and  time  are  very  variable  :  in 
fome  inltances,  the  perfon  is  fad  and  watchful ;  in  o- 
then,  the  perfon,  not  being  confeious  of  his  Hate, 
pines  away,  is  flothful,  and  rcgaidlcfs  of  food;  though 
the  wifer,  when  they  find  themfelves  in  love,  feek 
pkafant  company  and  active  entertainment*.  As  the 
force  of  love  prevails,  lighs  grow  deeper  ;  a  tremor  af- 
fects the  heart  and  pulfe  ;  the  countenance  is  alter- 
nately pale  and  red  ;  the  voice  is  fupprcfled  in  the 
fauces  ;  the  eyes  grow  dim  j  cold  fweats  break  out  j 
fleep  abfents  itfelf,  at  lcafl  until  the  morning:  the  feerc- 
tions  become  disturbed  )  and  a  lofs  of  appetite,  a  hec- 
tic fever,  melancholy,  or  perhaps  madnefs,  if  not 
death,  conRitutes  the  fad  cataiirophc.  On  this  fub- 
ject  the  curious  may  coofult  vEgintta,  lib.  iii.  cap.  17. 
Oribat.  Synop.  h"b.  viii.  cap.  9.  or  a  treat ife  protelfcd- 
ly  written  on  love,  as  it  is  a  diftcmper,  by  James  Fcr- 
rard,  Oxford,  printed  1640. 

The  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  fimi- 
lar  to  each  other  in  the  affair*  of  love.  They  gene- 
rally made  a  difcovery  of  their  paiTion,  by  writing 
upon  trees,  walls,  doors,  &c.  the  name  of  their  be- 
loved. They  ufually  decked  the  door  of  their  dulci- 
nea  with  Aimers  and  garlands,  made  libations  of  wine 
before  their  houfes,  fprinkling  the  polls  with  the  lame 
liquor,  as  if  the  object  of  their  affection  was  a  rial 
goddefs.  For  a  man's  garland  to  be  untied,  and  far 
a  woman  to  compofc  a  garland,  were  held  to  be  in- 
dubitable indications  ot  their  love. 

When  their  love  was  without  fuccefs,  they  ufed  fe- 
veral  arts  to  excite  affection  in  the  object  of  their  dc- 
fre.  They  had  recourfe  to  inchantrcJci,  of  whom 
the  TheflaUan  were  in  the  lrghcfl  cftlrr.ation. — The 
means  made  ufe  of  were  rocft  commonly  philtre,  or 
love  potions,  the  operation  of  which  was  violent  and 
dangerous,  and  frequently  deprived  fuch  as  drank  them 
•f  their  rcafon.    Some  oi  the  moll  remarkable  iugrc- 


dients  of  which  they  were  compofed  were  thefe :  the 

hippomancs,  the  jywx,  infects  bred  from  putrefaction, 
the  filh  remora,  the  lizard,  brains  of  a  calf,  the  hairs 
on  the  tip  of  a  wolf's  tail,  his  feeret  parts,  the  bones 
of  the  left  fide  of  a  toad  eaten  with  ants,  the  blood 
of  doves,  bones  of  makes,  feathers  of  fcritch-owls, 
twilled  cords  of  wool  in  which  a  perfon  had  hanged 
himfclf,  rags,  torches,  rcliqucs,  a  nclt  of  fwallaw*  bu- 
ried and  famifhed  in  the  earth,  bones  matched  from 
hungry  hitches,  the  marrow  of  a  boy  famifhed  in  the 
midfl  of  plenty,  dried  human  liver  ;  to  thefe  may  be 
added  feveral  herbs  growing  out  of  putrid  fiibtlaiiec». 
Such  were  the  ingredients  that  entered  into  the  com- 
petition of  that  infernal  draught  a  love  potion. 

But,  behdes  the  philtres,  various  other  arts  were 
ufed  to  excite  love,  in  which  the  application  of  certain 
fuhltaiiciit  was  to  have  a  magical  intlnence  on  the  pcr- 
lou  againlt  whom  they  levelled  their  Jtill.  A  hyena's 
udder  worn  under  the  left  arm,  they  fancied  would 
draw  the  affections  of  whatever  w  .man  they  fixed 
their  eyes  upon.  That  fpecies  of  olives  called  *-"r"» 
and  barlcy-brau  made  up  into  a  paltc,  and  thrown  into 
the  lire,  they  thought  would  excite  the  flame  of  love- 
Flour  was  ufed  with  the  fame  intention.  Burning 
lam  el,  and  melting  wax,  were  fuppofed  to  have  the 
like  effect.  When  one  heart  was  to  be  hardened,  and 
another  molliucd,  clay  and  wax  were  expofed  to  the 
fjmc  tire  together.  Images  of  wax  were  frequently 
ufed,  reprefenting  the  perfons  on  whom  they  wifhed 
to  make  an  imprcflion  ;  and  whatever  was  done  to  the 
fubititute  of  wax,  they  imagined  was  felt  by  the  per- 
fon reprcfentcd.  Enchanted  medicaments  were  often 
fprinkled  on  fome  part  of  the  houfc  where  the  perfon 
rcfided.  Love-pledges  were  fuppofed  to  be  of  lingu- 
lar ufe  and  efiieacy  :  thefe  they  placed  under  their 
threshold,  to  prefcrvc  the  affections  of  the  owner  from, 
wandering.  Love-knots  were  of  lingular  power,  and 
the  number  three  was  partkulaily  oblerved  in  all  they 
did.  But  no  good  effect  was  expected,  if  the  ufe  of 
thefe  things  was  not  attended  with  charms  or  magical 
veifes  and  forms  of  words.    Sec  Magic. 

Having  mentioned  their  arts  of  exciting  love,  it 
may  not  be  amils  to  take  notice,  that  the  ancients  ima- 
gined, that  love  excited  by  magic  might  be  allayed  by 
more  powerful  fpells  and  medicaments,  or  by  applying 
to  demons  moic  powerful  than  thofe  who  had  becu 
concerned  in  railing  that  paffton.  But  lore  mfpired 
without  magic  had  no  cure  j  Apollo  bimfeJf  could  find 
no  remedy,  but  cried  out 

Hti  Ktiiu  quod  ntitlis  amor  t£  midicalMj  hcrbis. 
The  antidote*  againft  love  were  generally  cnfiui, 
which  has  the  power  of  weakening  1  lie  generative  faculty; 
fprinkling  the  duff  in  which  a  mule  had  rolled  hrrfelfj 
tying  toads  in  the  hide  of  a  bea:i  newly  flain  ;  applying 
amulets  of  minerals  or  herbs,  which  were  fuppofed  of 
great  efficacy  in  other  cafes  ;  and  invoking  the  sffifl- 
ancc  of  the  infernal  deities.  Another  cure  for  love 
was  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Selcmnus  ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  lover's  leap,  or  jumping  down 
from  the  Leucadian  promontory. 

J.01  a-  sip  pit.    See  N>la!U'M. 

l.OV  F.NT1NUM,  or  J.ukmtinum,  (anc.  gcog.) 
3  town  e>f  the  Dtmcta  in  Britain,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tucrobis  or  Ti'  y.    Supplied  to  have  been  aftn- 
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wards  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  to  We  he  wa»  perfectly 


LOU 


Hood  where  1*  now 
Brecknockftiire. 


tiie  lake  called  Lin  Savatan 


heuled,  after  bathing  in  this  lough  I/uph- 
in   about  eight  day*.  Hence  that  writer  gives  us  another  ftr»ivf  is", 
derivation  of  the  name  Locbmeacb,  which  (he  fays) 
LOUGHBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Leiccllcrfliire   fecms  to  hint  at  this  quality  ;  Nea/g  or  Neai,  in  Irilh,  _  1  ' 
in  England,  nomiks  from  London.    It  is  the  fc-   fignifying  a  fore  or  ulcer,"  which  might  not  impro- 
cond  town  in  tlie  county,  and  was  in  the  Saxon*  time   bably  be  corrupted  into  Neagb  ;  Hence  he  apprehends, 
a  royal  village.    Its  market  it  on  Thurfday  ;  and  it*   tills  lake  was  remarked  at  a  much  earlier  period  for 


fairs  are  on  April  25th,  May  28th,  Auguft  lit,  and 
November  2d.  It  has  a  large  church,  and  a  free 
fchool ;  befides  a  charity  fchool  for  80  boys  and  ano- 
ther for  10  girl*.  It  has  been  very  much  reduced  by 
fires  ;  but  is  ftill  a  very  agreeable  town,  with  rich  mea- 
dow-ground, on  the  Folic,  which  runs  here  almoft  pa- 
rallel with  the  river  Soar.  The  new  canal. has  made 
the  coal-trade  here  very  extenfive. 

LOUGHBRICKLAND,  a  fair  and  poft  town  of 
Ireland,  fituatcd  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  province 
of  Ulfter,  58  miles  from  Dublin.  The  name  figni- 
fies  the  lake  of  the  fptcthJ  trout t ;  and  it  was  fo  called 
from  a  lake  near  it,  which  abounds  with  thofc  fifh.  It 
confills  of  one  broad  ftreet,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
the  parilh-church,  (aid  to  have  been  built  by  Dr  Tay- 
lor when  bifhop  of  Dromore,  foon  after  the  Reftora- 
tion.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  here  very 
extenfively  >  and  the  town  is  a  great  thoroughfare, 
the  turnpike  road  from  Dublin  to  Bclfaft  pafling 
through  a  red  bog  near  iu  The  fair*  are  five  in  the 
year. 

LOUGH-DERG,  anciently  Dtrg-abhan,  I.  e. « the 
■river  of  the  woody  morafs,"  from  a  river  which  iffues  into  this  lough  is  about"  three  miles  below  Strang, 
•out  of  this  lake.  This  lough  is  fitualed  in  the  county  ford.  There  is  a  long  rock  at  the  entrance  in  the 
of  Donegal  and  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland,  and  is  middle  of  the  pafTage,  dangerous  to  Grangers  on  ac- 
famous  tor  having  in  it  the  ifland  that  contains  St  count  of  the  current ;  yet  there  is  a  broad  pa  Sage  on 
Patrick's  purgatory,  which  is  a  narrow  little  cell,  cither  fide,  and  deep  water.  The  current  here  is  very 
hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock,  in  which  a  man  could  ftrong  and  rapid,  running  at  the  rate  of  fix  or  feven 
fcarce  ftand  upright. — There  is  alfo  a  lake  of  this  miles  an  hour.  There  are  but  few  vefTcl*  that  go 
name  fituatcd  between  the  counties  of  Galway  and  higher  up  than  Strangford.  A  good  many  veflels 
Tipperary.  bound  up  the  channel  put  in  here,  if  the  wind  is  un- 

LOUGH-NEACH,  a  loch  or  lake  of  Ireland,  fi-  favourable  to  their  paflage.  The  iflands  in  this  hike 
tuated  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Down,  Deny,  and    arc  numerous  1  Doctor  Boat  enumerates  them  at  260. 


its  healing  property.  As  to  its  petritying  power,  it 
is  mentioned  by  Nenius,  a  writer  of  the  9th  century, 
who  fays,  "  Ell  aliud  flagnum  quod  facit  ligna  du- 
refcere.in  lapidea.  Homines  autcm  findunt  ligna,  et 
poll  quam  fomaverunt,  projiciunt  in  ftagnum,  ct  ma. 
nent  in  eo  ufquc  ad  caput  anni,  et  in  capitc  anni  lapis 
invenitur,  et  vocatur  ftagnum  Ltuh-Ecbatb."  Lough- 
Neach  gives  title  of  baron  to  die  family  of  Sirffiig* 
tot. 

LOUGH-STRANGFORD,  a  lake  of  Ireland, 
titrated  in  the  county  of  Down  and  province  of  Ul- 
fter. It  takes  it*  prefent  name  from  a  fmall  port- 
town  called  Stremgforti,  feotcd  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
narrow  entrance  into  the  fea.  It  was  formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  Lough-Coat  or  Lougb-Cojne.  It  is  a 
deep  bay  or  inlet  of  the  fea,  about  1 7  miles  long  and 
four  or  five  broad  ;  it  goes  weft  a*  far  as  Downpatn'ck, 
and  north  as  far  as  Comber  and  Newtown,  and  by 
computation  covers  25,775  acres,  Irilh  plantation 
Bieafure.  It  abounds  with  excellent  fifh,  particularly 
fmclt*  1  and  oft"  the  bar  there  is  a  periodical  herring 
fifhery  in  or  about  Auguft.    The  bar  or 


Antrim,  and  province  of  Ulfter.  It  is  the  Urged  in 
Europe,  thofe  of  Ladoga  and  Onega  in  Ruflia,  and 
that  of  Geneva  in  Swiuerland,  excepted  ;  being  20 
miles  long  and  15  broad.  The  area  of  this  lake  is 
-computed  to  be  100,000  acres.  It  is  remarkable  for 
virtue ;  and  likcwife  for  petrifying  wood, 


But  from  an  actual  furvey,  made  at  the  time  Dr  Smyth 
wrote  his  hiftory  of  that  county,  it  appears,  there 
are  54  iflands  fmall  and  great,  known  by  particular 
names,  and  many  others  namelefs ;  the  contents  of 
thefe  54  iflands  added  together  amount  to  9  54  acres 
and  an  Jialf.  The  great  and  profitable  manufacture 
which  is  not  only  found  in  the  water  but  in  the  ad-    carried  on  in  thefe  iflands,  and  the  flat  ftouy  coafb 


furrounding  the  lake,  is  the  burning  of  fea-weed  into 
kelp,  which  employs  a  number  of  hands,  and  has  been 
computed  to  produce  to  the  fevcral  proprietors  a  neat 
profit  of  1  coo  1.  per  annum  and  upwards.  Four  of 
the  iflands  here  arc  called  Swan  iflaMt,  from  the  num- 
ber of  fwans  that  frequent  them. 

LOUIS,  or  Knights  o/St  Louis,  the  name  of  a 
military  order  in  France,  inllittitcd  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1 693.  Their  colours  are  of  a  flame  colour,  and  paft 
from  left  to  right ;  the  king  is  their  grand  mailer. 
There  are  in  it  eight  great  erodes,  and  24  comman- 
ders ;  the  number  of  knights  is  not  limited.  At  the 
time  of  their  inftitution,  the  king  charged  hit  revenue 
with  a  fund  of  300,000  livres  for  the  petitions  of  the 
J/bitg-banb  i  and  he  informs  us,  that  this  virtue  was    commanders  and  knights. 

difcovered  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  the  iuftance       Louis,  Lrtu'u,  Louii  a*ort  or  Letvidorr,  a  French 
of  the  Ion  of  one  Mr  Cunningham,  who  had  an  evil   coin,  firftlVruckin  1640, under  the  reign  of  LouisXIU. 
which  run  on  him.in  eight  or  ten  places ;  and  not  with-    and  which  hat  now  a  couliderabk  currency.  See 
ftajiding  all  application  fcemed  incurable,  at  length  Moa»r-7aMr. 
N  iSS,  LOUISIANA, 


jaccnt  foil  at  a  confidcrable  depth.  On  its  (bores 
several  beautiful  gems  have  been  difcovered.  Its  an- 
cient name  was  Loch-eatha  or  Lcch-Ncaeb,  from  loch, 
««  a  lake,"  and  Neach,  44  wonderful,  divine,  or  emi- 
nent." Its  petrifying  powers  are  not  inftantaneous, 
as  feveral  of  the  ancients  have  fuppofed,  but  require  a 
long  fcries  of  ages  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  and 
appear  to  be  occafioncd  by  a  fine  mud  or  fand,  which 
insinuates  itfclf  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  which 
in  procefs  of  time  becomes  hard  like  (lone.  On  the 
borders  of  this  lake  is  Shane's  caftic,  the  elegant  feat 
of  the  right  honourable  John  O'Nefl.  Dr  Smyth 
to  doubt  whether  the  healing  quality  in  this 
is  not  to  be  confined  to  one  fide  of  it,  called  the 
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LOUIS  I  ANA,  a  country  in  North-America,bound- 
ed  on  the  foutli  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  0.1  the  eaft 
by  the  river  Mifiifippi,  on  the  weft  by  New  Mexico, 
and  on  the  north  by  an  unknown  country.  It  eatends 
from  the  29th  to  the  jot!)  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  frum  about  tlie  a":th  to  the  u6th  or  9-th  degree 
wett  longitude  from  Loudon.  The  climate  of  Loutiana 
varies  according  to  the  latitudes.  The  fuuthcrn  piru 
arc  not  fo  hot  -s  th>fe  parts  of  Africa  which  lie  uikUt 
the  fame  parallel,  and  the  notthcrn  parts  are  colder  than 
the  countries  of  Kurope  at  the  fame  diibmcc  from  the 
pole :  the  caufes  of  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  thick 
furcils  which  over-run  the  country,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  rivers;  the  former  preventing  the  fun  from  heat- 
ing the  c.\rth,  and  the  latter  fupulyi.ig  it  with  UK'ift 
vapour* ;  bcfides  the  cold  winds  which  come  from  the 
north  over  vaft  traces  of  Und.  Tliey  have  bad  weather; 
but  it  never  lafts  long,  for  the  rain  generally  fall,  in 
ftorms  and  fudden  mowers ;  the  air  is  wholtdumc,  tl< 
iuhabitants  healthy,  and  they  who  arc  temperate  live 
to  a  great  old  age.  The  country  it  extremely  well  wa- 
tered ;  and  almoft  all  the  river*  that  run  through  it  fall 
into  the  Miflifippi,  which  dikliarge*  itfelf  into  tl* 
gulph  of  Florida. 

LOUSE,  in  zoology.  See  Pediculus  and  Lie*. 

LOUSY  disc  as  r.    Sec  Me  diciki; 

LOUTH,  a  town  of  Lincolnlliire  in  ElngUnd,  156 
mile*  from  London.  It  is  a  town  corporate;  and 
one  of  the  handfotnc-ll  and  gayeft  ia  the  county,  there 
being  in  it  not  only  frequent  aflcmblic*,  concerts,  &c. 
but  even  mafqucrades.  Here  arc  fcveral  handfome 
houfes.  From  hence  there  it  a  canal  to  the  fca  at  Til- 
nry,  about  eight  miles.  Brfidrs  a  charity  fchool  for 
4.1  children,  it  ha*  a  fire  fchool  founded  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  with  a  larger  church,  and  a  fine  Iter  pic, 
ivhichfome  think  is  as  hi>{h  as  Grantham  f^ire,  which 
is  2S8  feet  high.  It*  markets  arc  on  YVcdcctciay  aud 
Saturday,  and  its  fairs  oa  May  24th,  and  Auguil 
16th. 

Louth,  a  county  in  the  eaflern  part  of  Ireland, 
which  extends  in  the  form  of  a  bow  or  half  moon,  on 
the  fide  of  the  ocean,  being  much  longer  than  it  is 
broad ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  foutii  and  fouth-weft  by 
the  county  of  Eaft-Mcath,  on  the  north-weR  by  Mo- 
haghan,  on  the  north  by  Armagh,  and  on  the  north- 
caft  by  the  bay  of  Carlingford,  which  parts  it  from 
the  county  of  Down  :  it  is  watered  by  fcveral  fmall  ri- 
vers which  fall  into  the  fca  ;  and  its  fouth  frontiers  are 
watered  by  the  river  Boy  tie.  Its  chief  towns  arc  Dun- 
dalk  and  Carlinford  ;  unltf*  we  include  Drugheda,  a 
part  whereof  ii  in  tin's  county.  It  is  the  fmalleii 
county  in  the  kingdom  ;  but,  very  fertile  and  pltafant, 
and  abounding  with  many  remains  of  anliquilirs,  of 
which  Mr  Wright,  in  his  Louthiatia,  has  given  a  very 
ample  description.  It  contains  1 1  i^i  '•3  Iriih  planta- 
tion acres,  50  parilhrs,  5  baronies,  and  5  boroughs, 
and  return*  ic  members  to  parliament  :  it  is  about  22 
miles  long  and  14  broad. 

Louth,  a  towu  in  the  above  county,  having  a 
JVarly  fair. 

LOU  VAIN,  a  city  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  ftrabant,  plcafantly  feated  on  the  river 
Dyle,  in  a  plentiful  and  agreeable  country.  The  walls 
are  about  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circumference  ;  but  they 
include  feveral  fields  and  vineyard*.    The  caiUc  Rands 
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on  a  high  hiD,  (urrounded  with  tine  gardens,  and  haa  I-enr»«. 

a  charming  profpeA  all  over  the  country:  This  town 
contains  rune  market  places,  14 water-mills,  1 26  ilreeu, 
16  ftone  bridges,  and  ievend  handfome  palace*.  The 
town-houfc  is  a  venerable  old  building,  adorned  ivith 
Aatues  on  the  ouuidt-  ;  and  the  churches  arc  very  hand- 
fome, particularly  t'ic  collcg'-ate  church  of  St  Peter, 
but  the  principal  ornament  is  the  univerfity,  found;d 
only  in  1426  b)  JoluiIV.  duke  of  Brabant,  with  the 
concurrence  of  i'opc  Martta  V.  It  contains  about  49 
colleges,  four  of  which  are  called  Pn/^yia.  There 
is  in  the  number  alio  an  Englilh  college  of  friars- 
prcachcrs,  which  owe*  its  eftabliibmeot  to  thcliberali. 
lies  of  Cardinal  Philip  Howard,  brother  to  the  duk* 
of  Norfolk,  who,  belore  he  w;i*  raifed  to  the  purple, 
had  been  private  chiplain  to  Queen  Catherine,  con- 
fort  to  Charles  1 1.  The  Irilh  have  likewifc  a  femi- 
nary,  erccUd  i:i  part  under  the  care  of  Eugeititu  Mav 
theus  titular  archbi/hop  of  Dublin,  aunoi623,which«- 
ceives  its  appointment*  from  the  Propaganda  at  Rome. 
Betides  the  above,  there  arc  two  convenu  for  the  Irilh, 
one  of  Kccollc&s  and  the  other  of  Domiuicians, 
where  divinity  and  the  Mat  he  lis  are  taught.  In  the 
lail  century  the  number  of  fcholars  exceeded  4^cc,  bat 
in  the  year  1743  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  12,000, 
including  2:00  liudcuts  o:dy. — At  the  beginning  «f 
the  14th  century,  under  Jahn  III.  it  flourilhed  cna- 
iidcrably  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  :  490 
houfeswere  then  occupied  by  fubftanUal  clothiers,  tvho 
gave  employment  to  an  incredible  number  of  weavers, 
fo  great  it  is  (aid,  that  a  bell  was  rung  to  prevent  ray 
injuries  which  the  children  in  the  ftrect  might  receive 
from  the  crowd  and  hurry  on  their  returning  from  work. 
In  1382,  thtfe  weaver*,  however,  took  up  arms,  and 
rebelled  againft  their  fdvereign  Prince  Wcncellavt* 
throwing  from  the  windows  of  the  Town-hall  1  7  of  the 
aldermen  and  counsellors,  and  afterwards  proceeded  t» 
lay  wade  great  part  of  Brabant :  but  being  bcficgcti 
and  reduced  to  great  extremities,  they  fubmillively  im- 
plored his  clemency  :  which  was  granted  after  the  exe- 
cution of  fomc  of  the  principal  ringleaders.  'Die 
weavers,  the  chief  iniiigatora  to  thi*  revolt,  were  ba- 
nilhed,  the  greater  part  of  whom  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land ;  where  they  firil  introduced,  oratlealt  augment- 
ed very  much,  the  woollen  nianufacturc.  The  town, 
by  this  circumtlancc,  bring  almoll  depopulated,  the 
univertity  was  cllabhlncd  to  lupply  in  lomc  mealuiv  the 
lofs  of  the  rebellious  clothiers.  Since  that  tin.e  I  lie 
manufacture  gradually  declined,  no  cloth  of  any  ac- 
count being  in.ide  there  at  prclcnt.  This  impolitic 
Acpof  the  Duke  Wcucetlaus  ieiit  trcafua'i«  to  England* 
tliruugh  the  hauels  of  tliofe  exiled  people  ;  an  import- 
ant leCon  to  governors,  that  they  (botdd  deal  with 
great  preeaution  relpectiug  iuch  ufclul  meinlx-r>  of  the 
community.  Upon  the  ruins  of  thel'c  looms  wa»  form- 
ed the  doth  manufacture  of  Limbotirg,  svh-ch  is  car- 
ried on  with  good  advantage  to  this  day.  Thccc  .«  yet 
ftanding  at  Louvain  part  of  tile  old  drapers- had,  now 
converted  into  four  public  ft  boob,  where  led  ires  rn  di- 
vinity, phdofophy,  law,  and  ph>  f*c,  are  given,  and 
the  public  acts  arc  made.  Adjoining  to  the  fLhoola 
is  the  univerfity  library,  which  altogether  compofc 
a  large  pile  of  building.  Ove-r  the  door  of  the  cldcf 
entrance  we  read  thele  words,  Sjpimtia*<i'.fi4ivit Jbi 
The  principal  church  is  collegiate,  dedicated  fr> 
Q^q  St 
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St  Peter,  which  had  formerly  three  very  large  tower*  one  are  out  at  a  time,  it  is  always  proper  to  carry  a 
with  elevated  fpircs,  one  confiderably  higher  than  the  gun  ;  as  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fpy  a  hare  when 
two  collateral* ;  thefe  were  blown  down  in  the  year  re-  on  this  expedition, 
corded  by  thischronogram,  CW.J/'ii/.  From  the 

name  of  this  church  the  burghers  have  acquired  the 
nick-name  of  Pttrrmen,  whofc  anccftors  having  clothed 
the  back  by  a  noble  woollen  manufacture,  the  modem 
Petermen  now  compofc  an  ignoble  mixture  for  the 
bellv,  called  after  them,  Ptierman  iter,  a  fort  of  whitilh 


LOW  (East),  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
231  miles  from  London,  in  the  poll-road  from  Ply- 
mouth. It  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcription, 
made  a  corporation  by  ehartcr  of  queen  Elifubcth, 
confiding  of  nine  burgeflcs  (one  of  whom  is  yearly 
chofen  the  miyor),  a  recorder,  aldermen,  be;  and 


I  .Mr 


Lowering. 


muddy  ale,  which  they  notwithilanding  fend  in  large    the  mayor,  nvigiftratcs,  and  freemeu,  who  are  about 
quantities  to  all  parti  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to 
Holland,  by  the  canals.    Louvain  was  anciently  the 
capital  of  the  province,  long  before  Bruxelles  had  any 
claim  to  that  title.    E.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  12. 

LOUYS,  or  Louis,  (John),  an  engraver  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  who  dourilhed  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  According  to  Bafan,  he  was  a 
native  of  Flanders.  He  learned  the  art  of  engraving 
from  Peter  Soutman,  at  the  time  that  Suydcrhoef  flu- 
died  under  the  fame  mailer  ;  and  his  ufual  ft  vie  of  en- 
graving bears  fome  rcfemblance  to  that  of  his  matter's. 
One  of  his  beft  prints  is,  Diana,  with  her  nymphs,  repo- 
sing after  the  chafe ;  a  middling-fizcd  plate,  lengthwifc, 
from  Rubens. 


68,  thoofe  the  members  ot  parliament.  This  being 
a  manor  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  was  fettled  by 
king  William  on  lord  Somen,  and  i«  now  held  by  the 
corporation  at  the  fee-farm  rent  of  i~s.  a-year.  It  n 
fcated  pretty  coinmodioutly  on  a  creek  of  the  lira,  over 
which  there  is  a  large  ftone  bridge,  fupported  by  1  5 
arches,  which  leads  to  IVrfi  Law,  ltandintj  between 
two  hills.  The  chief  benefit  which  the  inhabitant  i 
have  is  in  their  filhery.  Here  is  a  battery  of  four 
guns,  and  a  fmall  chapel.  Its  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  it  has  two  fairs  in  the  year. 

Low  (IVeJl),  called  alfo  Puri-Pighan,  a  town  of 
Cornwall,  divided  from  Eaft  Low  by  a  (lone  bridge 


of  15  arches  over'  the  river  Low,  from  whence  both 
LOW- bull,  in  birding,  a  name  given  to  a  bell,  by    rowns.rcceivc  their  name,  as  the  river  does  from  the 
'  lownefs  of  its  current  between  its  high  banks.  The 

corporation,  by  charter  of  queen  Elifabeth,  conlifts 
of  12  burgefles,  one  of  whom  is  annually  ebofen 
mayor,  and,  with  the  other  burgefles,  has  power  to 
choofe  a  (leward.  Its  members,  whom  it  has  Cent  to 
parliament  ever  lincc  the  6th  of  Edwurd  VI  are  elect- 
ed by  the  corporation  and  freemen,  who  arc  about 


means  of  which  they  take  birds  in  the  night,  in  open 
champaign  countries,  and  among  Hubble/  in  Octo- 
ber. The  method  is  to  go  out  about  nine  o'clock  at 
night  in  a  ftitt  evening,  when  the  air  is  mild  and  the 
fun  does  not  dune.  The  low-bell  mould  be  of  a  deep 
and  hollow  {bund,  and  of  fuch  a  fixe  that  a  man  may 
conveniently  carry  it  in  one  hand.    The  perfen  who 


carries  it  is  to  make  it  toll  all  the  way  he  goes,  as  60.  There  was  a  chapel  of  eafe  here  in  the  reign  of 
nearly  as  may  be,  in  that  manner  in  which  the  bell  on 
the  neck  of  a  ftieep  tolls  as  it  goes  on  and  feeds- 
There  muft  alfo  be  a  box  made  like  a  large  lanthorn, 
about  a  foot  iquare,  and  lined  with  tin,  but  with  one 
f«dc  open.  Two  or  three  great  lights  are  to  be  fet  in 
this ;  and  the  boa  it-to  be  fixed  to  the  pcrfon's  bread, 
with  the  open  fide  forwards,  fo  that  the  light  may  be 
vaft  forward  to  a  great  didance.    It  will  Tprcad  as  it 


Henry  VIII.  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
town-hall ;  and  the  town  lying  in  the  parifh  of  Tal- 
land,  the  people  go  thither  to  church.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday,  and  fair  on  April  25.  There  is  a 
pretty  little  harbour  here  ;  near  the  mouth  of  which 
is  a  fmall  iftand  called  St  George's,  which  abounds 
with  fea-pics.  The  river  here  is  navigable  for  vedcls 
of  100  tons. 

LOWER  (Richard),  an  eminent  Englifti  phyfieian 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  and  edu- 
cated at  Wcftminfter-fchool  and  Oxford.  He  entered 
on  the  phyfic  line  ;  and  prairifed  under  Dr  Thomas 
Willis,  whom  he  inftructed  in  fome  parts  of  anatomy, 
cfpecially  when  the  latter  was  writing  his  Cerebri  ana~ 
tome.  He,  with  Dr  Willis,  in  1674,  difeovcred  the 
medicinal  waters  at  Afhop  in  Northamptonlhire ; 
ilick  or  pole ;  and  on  whichever  fide  any  bird  is  feen    which,  upon  their  recommendations,  became  very  much 


goes  out  of  the  box  }  and  will  diftinftly  ftiow  to  the  per- 
son that  carries  it  whatever  there  is  in  the  large  fpacc 
of  ground  over  which  it  extends,  and  confcquently  all 
the  birds  that  rood  upon  the  ground.  Two  perfons 
mud  follow  him  who  carries  the  box  and  bell,  one  on 
each  fide,  fo  as  not  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  light 
to  (how  themfelves.  Each  of  thefe  is  to  have  a  hand- 
net  of  about  three  or  four  feet  fquare,  fadened  to  a  long 
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at  rood,  the  perfon  who  is  n cared  is  to  lay  his  net 
•  over  it,  and  take  it  with  as  little  noife  as  poffible. 
When  the  net  is  over  the  bird,  the  perfon  who  laid  it 
is  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  take  the  bird,  but  muft  ftay 
till  he  who  carries  the  light  is  got  beyond  it,  that  the 
motions  may  not  be  difcoverrd.    The  blaze  ,  of  the 


frequented.  In  1666  he  followed  Dr  Willis  to  Lon- 
don ;  pracWed  phyfic  under  him  j  and  became  fellow 
of  the  royal  fociety,  and  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 
In  1669  he  pubhihed  his  TraSaius  de  curde ;  and,, 
after  the  death  of  Dr  Willis  in  1675,  he  was  clleemcd 
the  mod  eminent  phyfieian  in  London.    Upon  the 


light  and  the  noife  of  the  bell  terrify  and  amaze  the  breaking  out  ofc  the  Popith  plot  in  1678,  fays  Mr 
birds  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  remain  ftiU  to  be  ta-   Wood  in  his  Attxn*  Oxutietfj,  he  clofed  with  the 


ken ;  but  the  people  who  are  about  the  work  mud  keep 
the  grcateft  quiet  and  rtilmcfs  that  may  be. 

Some  people  are  foud  of  going  on  this  fcheroe 
alone.  The  perfon  then  fixes  the  light  box  to  his 
bread  and  carries  the  bell  in  one  hand  and  the  net 
in  the  other  j  the  net  in  this  cafe  may  be 


Whigs,  fuppofing  that  party  would  carry  all  before 
them ;  but,  being  miftaken,  he  loft,  his  credit  and 
practice.    He  died  in  1 69 1 .  • 

LOWERING,  among  diflfflcrs,  a  term  ufird  to 
exprefs  the  debating  the  ftrength  of  any  fpirituous- 
liquor,  by  mixing  water  with  it.    The  dandard  and 
pa  Jlcr,  and  the  handle  Oiorter.    Whca  more  than   marketable  price  of  thefc  hquors  is  fixtd  in  regard  to 
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Lew*-  a  certain  Are  ngth  in  them  called  proof  l  tlil»  it  that 
V- v—  Arcngth  which  make*  them,  when  fhaken  in  a  phial  or 
poured  from  on  high  into  a  glaft,  retain  a  froth  or 
crown  of  bubbles  for  fume 'time.  In  this  Aatc,  Spirits 
ronfitt  of  about  half  puac  or  totally  inflammable  fpirit, 
and  half  water  %  and  if  any  foreign  or  home  fpirit* 
are  to  be  expofed  to  falc,  *nd  arc  found  to  have  that 
proof  wanting!  fcarce  any  body  will  buy  it  till  it  ha* 
been  diltillcd  again  and  brought  to  that^  Arcngth  ;  and 
if.  it  it  above  that  Arengtb,  the  proprietor  ufually  adds 
water  to  it  to  bring  it  down  to  that  lUndard.  See 
the  article  Paoor. 

There  is  another  kind  of  lowering  among  the  re- 
*ailer»  of  fpirit  nous  liquor*  to  the  vulgar,  by  reducing 
it  under  the  Aandard  proof.  Whoever  has  the  art  of 
doirig^  this  without  destroying  the  bubble  proof,  which 
is  catily  done  by  meant  of  fome  addition  that  gives  a 
greater  tenacity  to  the  parts  of  the  fpiriu,  will  de- 
ceive all  that  judge  by  this  proof  alone.  In  this  cafe, 
the  beft  way  to  judge  of  liquors  is  by  the  eye  and 
tongue,  and  efpecially  by  the  inttrumcnt  called  Hr- 

BaOMETSR. 

I.OWTH  (William),  D.D.  a  learned  divine,  torn 
at  London  in  1 66 1,  was  the  fon  of  an  apothecary,  and 
took  his  degrees  at  Oxford,    H«  eminent  worth  and 
learning  recommended  him  to  Dr  Mew  bilhop.  of 
WincheAer,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  gave  him 
two  livings  in  Hampihrre,  and  conferred  on  him  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Wincheller.    He  acquired 
act  unufual  (hare  of  critical  learning.    Thus  fituated 
in  hfe,  the  labours  of  Mr  Lowth  appear  to  have  been 
Arictly  confined  within  the  Limit*  of  hit  own  province, 
and  applied  fslcly  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  his  func- 
tion :  yet,  in  order  that  he  might  acquit  himlell  the 
better  in  theology,  he  had  purfued  his  Audits  with  a- 
more  general  and  exteniive  view.    Few  were  more 
deeply  verfed  in  critical  learning  j  there  being  fcarcely 
any  ancient  author,  Greek  or  1-atin,  profane  or  ecde- 
fiaAical,  efpecially  the  latter,  but  what  he  had  read 
with  accuracy,  cwnftantly  accompanying  his  reading 
with  critical  and  philological  remarks.    Of  his  col- 
lections in  this  way  he  was  upon  all  occafions  very 
communicative.    Hence  his  notes  on  Cltmem  Aiexan- 
drinut,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Potter's  edition 
of  that  father.    Hence  his  remarks  on  'Jtfobut,  com- 
municated to  Hud  fon  for  his  edition,  and  acknow- 
ledged in  the  preface  :  as  alfo  thofe  larger  and  more 
numerous  annotations  on  the  EcclcfiaAical  HiRorun.i, 
inferted  in  RtaJmg't  edition  of  them  at  Cambridge. 
The  author  of  I^biiotheiU  Bill'tca  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  fame  kind  of  afliftancc.    Chandler,  late  bifliop 
of  Durham,  while  engaged  in  his  *'  Defence  of  C  linlti- 
anity,  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  TcAaroent,  a- 
gainA  the  Difcourfe  of  the  Grounds  and  Reafotis  of 
the  Chriltian  Reh'gion,"  and  in  his  "  Vindication  of  the 
Defence,  in  onfwer  to  The  {scheme  of  Literal  Pro- 
phecy c< Hindered,"  held  a  conftant  correfpondence  with 
him,  and  confulted  him  upon  many  difficulties  that 
occurred  in  the  courfe  of  that  work.    The  moll  va- 
luable part  of  his  character  was  that  which  kail  ap- 
|>carcd  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  private  and  re- 
tired pait,  that  of  the  good  -ChriAian  and  the  ufeful 
panAi-prieft.    His  piety,  his  diligence,  his  hofpitah'- 
ty  and  beneficence,  rendered  his  life  highly  exem- 
plary, and  greatly  enforced  his  public  exhortations. 
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He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Pitt,  Efqj  Lowth. 
of  Bland  ford,  by  whbm  he  had  two  fons  and  three' 1  * 
daughters,  (fee  the  next  article).  He  died  in  1732, 
and  was  buried  by  his  own  orders  in  the  church-yard 
at  Buriton.  He  published,  1.  A  vindication  of  the 
divine  authority  and  infpiration  of  the  Old  and  New 
TcAamrntt ;  z.  Directions  for  the  profitable  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  ;  3.  Commentaries  on  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  other  works. 

Lowtm  ( Robert),  D.  D.  fecond  fon  of  the  pre- 
ceding Dr  William  Lowth,  and  biShop  fucccfiively  of 
St  David's,  Oxford,  and  London,  was  born  on  the 
29th  of  November  17 10,  probably  at  Buriton  in  the 
county  of  Hants.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  Winehcfler  college,  where  his  School  ex- 
ercifes  were  dittinguiShcd  by  uncomtpon  elegance; 
and  having  refided  the  requifite  number  of  years  in 
that  feminary,  in  1730  he  fucceeded  on  the  founda- 
tion at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  June  8.  1737.  Though  hit  abilities  muA  have 
been  known  to  thofe  with  whom  he  was  connected, 
he  was  not  forward  to  appear  before  the  world  as  a 
writer.  At  Oxford  he  continued  many  years  impro- 
ving his  talents,  with  little  notice  from  the  great,  and 
with  preferment  fo  fmall  as  to  have  at  prefent  efcaped 
the  distinct  recollection  of  fome  of  his  contempora- 
ries 

He  was  not,  however,  fuffered  to  languish  for  ever 
in  obfeurity.  His  genius  and  his  learning  forced  them- 
felves  upon  the  notice  of  the  illuArioua  fociety  of 
which  he  was  a  member ;  and  he  was  placed  in  a  fta- 
tion  where  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  mine.  la 
1 741  he  was  elected  by  the  univerhty  to  the  profef- 
forAiip  of  poetry,  re-elected  in  1743,  «nd  whillt  he 
held  that  office  he  read  his  admirable  lectures  Dt  fact* 
p*fi  HtbrsoruM.  In  1744  biShop  Hoadley  collated 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Ovington  in  the  county  of 
Hants  {  added  to  it,  nine  yean  afterwards,  the  rectory 
of  EaA  Weedhay  in  the  fame  county  ;  and  ia  the  in- 
terim railed  him  to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  Win- 
cheAcr.  Thcfe  repeated  favotu-s  he  fome  years  after- 
wards acknowledged  in  the  following  manly  and  re- 
fpeaful  terms  of  gratitude  :  "  This  addrefs,  My  Lord, 
is  not  more  neecAary  on  account  of  the  Subject,  than 
it  is  in  refpect  of  the  author.  Your  Lord  (hip,  unfo- 
licited  and  unalkcd,  called  him  from  one  of  thofe  col- 
leges to  a  Italian  of  the  firA  dignity  in  your  dioccfe, 
and  took  the  tarlieA  opportunity  of  accumulating  your 
favour  upon  him,  and  of  adding  to  that  dignity  a  fuit- 
able  fupport-  Thcfe  obligations  he  is  now  tic  more 
ready  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge,  as  he  is  removed 
out  of  the  reach  of  further  favours  of  the  like  kind. 
And  though  he  hath  relinquished  the  advantages  fa 
generouSly  conferred  on  him,  yet  he  Aiall  always  cAecm 
himfclf  highly  honoured  in  having  once  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  great  advocate  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.'* 

On  the  8th  of  July  17J4  the  untverfity  of  Oxford 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  diploma; 
an  honour  which,  as  it  is  never  granted  but  to  diftio- 
guifhed  merit,  was  probably  conferred  on  Mr  Lowth 
in  coniequencc  of  his  prelections  on  the  Hebrew  poetry, 
which  had  then  been  lately  published.  Having  in  1 749 
travelled  with  Lord  George  and  Lord  Frederick  Ca- 
vendish, he  had  a  claim  upon  thr  patronage  of  the 
Q_g  2  De- 
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Devon/hire  family  ;  and  in  171  ^ 
then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland',  Dr  Lovrth  went  to 
that  kingdom  as  hit  grace';  fird  chaplain.  Soon  after 
this  appointment  Ik  was  offered  the  biihopric  of  Li- 
merick ;  but  prcfetring  a  lcf«  dignified  ftation  in  his 
•wo  country,  he  exchanged  it  with  Dr  Leflie,  pre- 
bendary of  Durham  and  rector  of  Sedge  field,  for  thefe 
preferments.  In  November  1  6  t  he  waschofen  F.R.8. 
In  June  1 766  he  was,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Squire, 
prtfVnred  to  the  biihopric  of  St  David's  ;  which,  Ih  tlic 
October  following,  he  refigned  for  that  of  Oxford, 
vacant  by  the  tranflation  of  bifhop  Hume  to  Sati<bury. 
In  April  1777,  he  was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  Lon- 
don, vacant  by  the  death  of  bilhop  Terrick )  and  in 
178)  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  primacy  of  all  Eng- 
land: 

Having  been  long  affiled  with  the  done,  and  having 
long  borne  the  fevered  (offerings  of  pain  and  licknel* 
with  the  mod  exemplary  fortitude  and  rcfignation,  this 
great  and  good  mail  died  at  Fulham,  Nov.  3.  1787  ; 
and  on  the  nth  his  remains  were  privately  interred  in 
3  vault  at  Fulham  church,  near  thofe  of  his  prede- 
ceflbr.  He  had  murried  in  17  Marv,  the  daughter 
of  Laurence  Jackfbn  of  Cbrid-ehurch,  Hants,  Efq; 
by  whom  he  had  two  fons  and  five  daughters.  His 
lady  and  two  children  only  furvived  him. 

His  literary  character  may  be  eilimated  from  the 
wdue  and  the  importance  of  hi* works;  in  die  account 
of  which  w«  may  begin  with  his  treUaiotu  on  thr  He- 
bmu  Poetry.  The  choice  of  fo  mterefting  a  fubject 
naturally  attracted  general  attention  ;  and  the  work 
has  been  read  with  equal  applaufc  abroad  and  at  -home. 
In  thele  prelections  th«  author  has  acquitted  himfclf 
ift  the  moil  mailerly  manner,  as  a  poet,  a  critic,  and 
a  divine ;  and  fuch  is  the  daffic  purity  of  his  Latin 
(lyk-,  that  though  we  have  read  the  work  with  the 
tlofclt  attention,  and  with  no  other  view  than  to  dif- 
(<<o«er,  if  poflible,  an  Angltcifm  in  the  eompofition, 
we  never  found  a  Itngle  phrafe  to  which,  we  believe, 
»  critic  of  the  Augultan  age  could  poflibly  have  ob- 
jected. This  is  an  excellence  to  which  neither  Milton 
nor  Johnibii  has  attained  ;  to  which  indeed  no  other 
.  EngUth  writer  of  Latin  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
has  attained,  unlcfa  perhaps  Attcrbury  muft  be  ex- 
cepted. To  the  prelections  wa«  fubjotned  a  fhort  con- 
futation of  bifhop  Hare's  fyttem  of  Hebrew  metre ; 
which  occalioned  a  Latin  letter  from  Dr  Edwards  of 
Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  to  Dr  Lowth,  in  vindication 
of  the  Harian  metre.  To  this  the  author  of  the 
prelections  replied  in  a  larger  confutation,  in  which  bi- 
thop  Hare's  fyitem  is  completely  overthrown,  and  the 
fallacy  upon  which  it  was  built  accuiately  invdligated. 
After  much  attentive  conlidcratinn,  bilhop  Lowth  ha» 
pronounced  the  metre  of  the  Hebrew  to  be  perfectly 
irrecoverable. 

In  1758  he  publifhed  Tl.v  lift  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham, l-tjbop  of  IV  nchejler,  with  a  dedication  to  Bifhop 
Hoadlcy  ;  which  involved  him  in  a  difputc  concerning 
adecifion  which  that  biihop  had  lately  made  reflect- 
ing the  wardeufhip  of  Wiucheller-coUcge.  This  con- 
trovcrfy  on  both  fsdes  carried  on  with  fuch  abi- 
lities, that,  though  relating  to  a  private  concern,  it 
nay  yet  be  read,  if  not  with  pleafurc  at  leaft  with 
improvement.  The  life  of  Wykeham  is  drawn  from 
tfce  moft  autheatk  touicet}  and  affvrds  muck  inform*- 
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the  late  duke  being  tion  concerning  the  maimers,  and  fome  of  the  puHie  Lawthl 
tranfactions  of  the  period  in  which  Wykeham  lived, 
whilll  it  difplays  fome  private  intelligence  refpecting 
the  two  literary  focieties  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
In  thefe  two  focicties  Dr  Lowth  was  educated,  and 
he  gratefully  cxpreffis  his  obligations  to  them. 

In  1762  was  til  It  pvblifhed  his  Short  hlrohflion  t* 
En^hfb  Crammer,  which  has  fince  gone  through  many 
editions.  It  was  originally  defigned  only  for  private 
and  domeftic  ufe :  but  its  judicious  remarks  being  too 
valuable  to  be  confined  to  a  few,  the  book  was  given  to 
the  world  ;  and  the  excellence  of  its  method,  which 
teaches  what  is  right  by  mowing  what  is  wrong,  has 
infured  public  approbation  and  'very  general  ufe.  In 
1765  Dr  Low  th  was  engaged  with  Bifhop  Warburtorr 
in  a  controverfy,  which  made  much  noifc  at  the  time, 
which  attracted  the  notice  even  of  royalty,  and  of 
which  the  memory  U  it  all  recent.  If  we  do  not  wifh 
to  dwell  on  the  particular.?  of  this  controvert*}-,  it  is 
becaufe  violent  literary  contention  is  an  evil,  which, 
ttarugh  like  other  war  rt  may  fi>metimes  be  unavoid- 
able, is  yet  always  to  be  regretted  ;  and  becaufe  the 
characters  of  learned,  ingenious  aiid  amiable  men, 
never  appear  to  left  advantage  than  nnder  the  form 
which  that  date  of  hoitihty  obliges  them  to  affume. 
The  two  combatants  indeed  engaged  with  erudition 
and  ingenuity  fuch  %s  is  feldom  brought  into  conflict  ; 
but  it  appears  that,  in  tire  opinion  of  Dr  Johnfon, 
W^rburton  had  the  mo  ft  fcholaffic  learning,  and  that 
Lowth  was  the  mod  correct  fcholar;  that,  in  their  con- 
ted  with  each  other,  neither  of  them  had  much  argu- 
ment, and  that  both  were  extremely  abulive.  We 
have  heard,  and  we  hope  it  is  true,  that  they  were  af- 
terwards reconciled,  and  expreffvd  mutual  regret  for 
the  violence  of  their  pad  conduct. 

In  1778  Biihop  Lowth  publifhed  his  lad  great  work, 
A  Tnmflnt'wn  of  ffaiah..  To  his  literary  and  theological 
abilities,  the  tranfhror  joined  the  mod  critical  know- 
ledge  of  the  character  and  fpirit  of  the  caitem  poetry; 
aod,  accordingly,  the  prophecies  of  Ifaiah  {which, 
though  almod  always  rublime  or  elegant,  are  yet  fome- 
times  obfeure)  were  tranflatcd  in  a  manner  adequate 
to  the  higheft  expectations  of  the  public.  Several 
occalional  difcourfes,  which  the  Bifhop,  by  his  Itation, 
was  at  different  times  called  upon  to  dcKver,  were  of 
coirrfc  publifhed,  and  aie  all  worthy  of  their  excellent 
author ;  but  there  is  one  on  the  li/r^dom  of  God,  on  the 
extension  and  progreffive  improvement  of  Chrilt's  re- 
ligion, and  on  the  means  of  promoting  thefe  by  the 
advancement  of  religious  knowledge,  by  freedom  of 
inquiry,  by  toleration,  and  mutual  charity,  which 
may  be  diftinguilhed  above  the  reft,  as  exhibiting  a 
molt  compTehenfive  view  of  the  fucccflive  dates  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  and  containing  the  trued  principles 
of  Chrillianity. 

Of  the  Bithop'e  poetical  pieces,  none  difplay  great- 
er merit  than  Vcrfei  on  the  Genealogy  of  CbrlJI,  and  the 
Choice  ofHtrevlrty  both  written  very  early  in  his  life. 
He  wrote  a  fpirited  Imtatkn  of  on  Ode  of  Horace,  ap- 
plied to  the  alarming  fituatton  of  this  country  in 
1745  ;  ana'  'ikewife  fome  verfts  on  the  death  of  Frede- 
rir  prince  of  Wales,  with  a  few  fmaHer  poems.  The 
following  infeription  on  the  tomb  of  his  daughter, 
beautifully  difplays  his  paternal  affection  and  claffic 
taftc.   At  it  is  (hort,  and,  id  ow  opinion,  has  all  the 
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U»tb,  mrt-it  of  <htf  atfcsent  epitaph,  the  leader  will  probably 
*  be  plcafed  with  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  his  lordfcip't  La- 

._  *  tintty. 

Care, volt,  trigm'tv prs/liVM*  pifiale, fwJarr, 
Et plttfquiun  naU  nom'tnt  cara,  vale. 

Cara  Maria,  vjte.    At  vtn'ict  fcUc'tut  tevum, 
iguamh  thrum  Ktum,ftm  modo  Jignm,  era. 

Car j,  redi,  Ula  turn  Jicam  vect,  fultrntt, 
Eja,  fijT  in  (tmpltxm,  (tvra  Maria,  redi. 

Learning  and  tafte,  however,  did  not  con  flit  uteBilhop 
Lowth's  highcit  excellence.  Eulogium  itfclf  can  fcarce- 
ly  attend  to  extravagance  when  fpcaking  of  him 
cither  a*  a  private  man  or  a«  a  pallor  of  the  church  of 
Chritl.  Mis  amiable  manner*  rendered  him  an  orna- 
ment to  hiii  high  llation,  whilft  they  endeared  him  to 
all  with  whom  he  cunverfed  ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  in- 
tercils  of  true  religion  made  him  eager  to  promote  to 
place*  of  trull  and  dignity  fuch  clergymen  a*  he  knew 
were  bell  qualified  to  fill  them.  Of  his  modefty, 
gcntlencfs,  and  pleaiing  converfation,  we  have  the  teftj- 
niony  of  one  whofe  decifion  will  hardly  Ik  difputed.— 
"  It  would  anfwer  no  end  (fays  Bilbop  Warburton)  to 
tell  you  what  1  thought  of  the  author  of  Hebrew  poe- 
try, before  I  faw  kim.  But  this  I  may  fay,  I  was  never 
more  furprifcd,  wlieti  I  did  fee  him,  than  to  find  him  of 
fuch  amiable  and  gentle  manners,  of  lb  modelt,  fcnliblc, 
and  difengaged  a  dcportaicrtt."  He  uaited,  indeed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of  the  gentleman 
with  tbofc  of  the  fcholar :  he  coaverfed  with  elegance, 
as  he  wrote  with  accuracy.  As  a  hufbond,  a  Father, 
or  the  mailer  of  a  family,  he  was  as  nearly  faultlefs  as 
the  imperfeAions  of  humanity  will  caGly  permit.  His 
temper,  when  routed  by  wlvat  he  thought  improper  con- 
duct, was  indeed  fufceptible  of  confiderable  warmth  ; 
but  if  he  could  be  highly  offended,  upon  a  (light  oon- 
ceffion  he  could  likewife  forgive.  His  heart  was  ten- 
der and  fympathetic  He  poffeffed  a  mind  which  felt 
its  own  llrcngth,  and  decided  on  wliatever  came  before 
it  with  promptitude  ami  firmnefs.  In  thole  trials 
where  ami&ion  was  to  be  fuffcred  or  fubdued,  he  be- 
Laved  as  a  man  and  a  Chrillian.  His  piety  had  no 
tincture  of  morofenefs  ;  his  charity  no  leaven  of  oileo- 
tatiosi.  To  his  whole  dioccfc  be  was  endeared  by  hi* 
laudable  difcretion  and  his  iffeful  seal.  To  the 
world  he  was  a  benefit  by  his  examplary  life  and  hit 
fplendid  abilities.  And  whilft  virtue  and  learning  arc 
reverenced  among  men,  the  memory  of  Low  th  will  be 
refpected  and  admired. 

LOXIA,  in  r oology  t  the  name  of  a  genus  of  bird* 
of  the  order  of  pafferej,  the  diftinguiftiiiig  characters  of 
which  are  tlurfe :  The  bill  is  ftrong,  convex  above  and 
below,  and  very  thick  at  the  hale  :  the  noftrils  are 
fmail  and  round :  the  tongue  is  as  if  cut  off  ct  the 
end :  the  toes  are  four,  placed  thrie  before  and  one 
behind  ;  excepting  in  one  fpecics,  wliich  has  only  two 
toes  before  and  one  behind. 

1.  The  curvirollra,  or  common  crofs-bill,  which  is 
about  the  fizc  of  a  lark,  is  known  by  the  finguku  ity 
of  its  bill,  both  mandibles  of  which  curve  oppofite 
ways  and  crofs  each  other  :  The  general  colour  of  the 
plu:n*ge  ill  the  male  is  of  a  red-lead  radioing  to  rofe- 
oolour,  and  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  brown :  the 
wings  and  tail  are  brown  j  the  legs  black.  The  fe- 
uak  is  of  a  green  colour,  more  or  lefs  mixed  with 
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brown  in  thofe  parts  where  the  male  is  red.  This 
fpecies  is  a  conftant  inhabitant  of  Sweden,  Germany,  " 
Poland,.  Switzerland,  Ruffia,  and  Siberia,  where  it 
breeds;  but  migrates  fometimes  in  vail  flocks  into 
other  countries,  as  is  now  and  then  the  cafe  in  refpect 
to  England  ;  for  though  in  fome  years  a  few  arc 
met  with,  yet  iu  others  it  has  been  known  to  vifit  us 
by  thoufands,  fixing  on  fuch  foots  as  are  planted  with 
pines,  for  the  fake  of  the  feeds,  which  are  its  natutal 
food  :  it  is  obferved  ta  hold  the  cone  in  one  claw  like 
the  parrot,  and  to  have  all  the  action*  of  that  bird  when 
kept  in  a  cage.  It  is  alio  found  in  North  America  and 
Greenland  ;  and  is  laid  to  make  the  ncll  in  the  highcil 
parts  of  the  fir-trees,  failening  it  to  the  branch  witii 
the  refinous  matter  which  exfudes  from  the  trees. 

2.  The  coccothraultcs,  or  hawfinch,  is  in  length 
feven  inches  ;  breadth,  13:  the  bill  is  funnel-fhaped, 
ftrr-ng,  thick,  and  of  a  dull  pale  pink  colour ;  the 
brealt  and  whole  under  fide  btc  of  a  dirty  fleih  colour  ; 
the  neck  afh-colourcd ;  the  back  and  coverts  of  the 
wings  of  a  deep  brown,  thofe  of  the  tail  of  a  ycllowilh. 
bay  :  the  greater  quill-feathers  art  black,  marked  with 
white  oa  tlicir  inner  webs  :  the  tail  is  ihort,  fpotted 
with  white  on  the  inner  fides  ;  and  the  legs  arc  of  a  ilofh- 
colour.  This  fpecies  is  ranked  among  the  British  birds  ; 
but  only  vifits  thefe  kingdom*  occasionally,  and  for  the 
moll  part  in  winter,  and  never  known  to  breed  here. 
It  is  more  plenty  in  France,  coming  into  Burgundy 
in  fmall  nocks,  about  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  foon 
after  making  the  neft,  which  is  placed  between  the 
bifurcation  of  the  brandies  of  trees,  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground  :  it  is  compofed  of  I  mall  dry  fibres, 
intermixed  with  liverwort,  and  lined  with  finer  ma- 
terials. The  eggs  are  of  a  rouudilh  ihape,  of  a  bluilH 
green  fpotted  with  olive  brown,  with  a  few  irregular 
black  markings  interfperfed.  It  is  alfo  common  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  weft  and  fouthcrn 
parts  of  Ruffia,  v.  here  the  wild  fruiu  grow.  It  feeds 
on  berries,  kernels,  &c.and  from  the  great  ftrrngth  of 
the  bill,  it  cracks  the  ftones  of  the  fruit  of  the  hawj, 
cherries,  &c.  the  greateft  with  cafe. 

3.  The  cnudeator,  or  piuc.gro&bcak,  it  nine  inches 
in  length,  and  weighs  two  ounces.  The  bill  is  ftrong, 
duftcy,  and  forked  at  the  end:  the  head,  back,  neck,  and 
breat'l,  are  of  a  rich  crimfon  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  fea- 
thers alh-colour ;  the  quill-feathers  and  tail  dulky, 
their  exterior  edges  of  a  dirty  white :  the  legs  are 
black.  This  fpecies  frequents  the  moll  northern  parts 
of  this  kingdom,  being  only  met  with  in  Scotland, 
and  efpecially  the.  Highlands,  where  it  breeds,  and 
inhabits  the  pinc-forctts,  feeding  on  the  feed;,  like  the 
crofs-bill.  It  is  alfo  found  in  all  the  pine-forclts  of 
Siberia,  Lapland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Ruffia  : 
it  is  common  about  St  Peterfburgh  in  autumn,  and  is 
caught  in  great  plenty  at  that  time  for  the  ufe  of  the 
table ;  returning  north  in  fpring.  They  arc  likewife 
common  to  the  uorthern  parts  ot  America  ;  appearing 
at  Hudfon's  Bay  in  May,  to  which  place  they  are  faid 
to  come  from  the  foiith,  and  arc  obferved  to  feed  on 
the  buds  of  willow.  The  fouthcrn  fettlements  are 
inhabited  by  them  throughout  the  year,  but  the 
northern  only  in  the  fummcr  feafon.  Our  laft  voyagers 
met  with  this  bird  in  Norton  Sound  i  it  was  alfo 
found  at  Aoonalaihka. 

4.  The  pyrrhula,  or  bullfinch,  it  fo  generally  known' 
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The  head,  wings, 
and  tail,  are  black-;  the  breaft  and  belly  red  ;  the  upper 
tail  coverts  and  vent  white  ;  and  the  breaft  alh-colour. 
The  female  differs  in  having  the  under  parts  of  a  rtd- 
«>ifh  brown.  This  fpecies  is  common  in  mod  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  throughout  Ruflia  and 
Siberia,  at  which  laft  places  it  is  caught  for  the  tabic. 
It  is  pretty  common  in  England ;  and  builds  in  the 
buihes,  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground.  The  neft  is 
compofed  chiefly  of  roof*  ;  and  the  egg*,  which  we 
live  or  fix  in  number,  arc  dirty  bluiih  white,  marked 
iit  the  large  end  with  dark  fpots.  The  time  of  breed- 
ing is  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 
In  the  fummer  it  moftly  frequents  woods  and  the 
more  retired  places.  In  winter  it  approaches  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  has  been  generally  ftigmatifed  for 
making  havock  among  the  buds  of  trees.  From  Tome 
late  obfervatious,  however,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
object  of  thefe  birds  is  not  the  bud,  but  "  the  worn  in 
the  bud  ;"  and  that  thk  fpecies,  in  conjunction  with 
various  other  fpecics  of  fmall  birds,  ate  the  frequent 
means  of  defending  the  embryo-fruits,  and  tnancc  pro- 
moting their  growth  -to  maturity  :  for  the  warmth 
that  fwelLt  the  buds,  not  only  hatches  nidos  (eggs)  of 
unnumbered  tribes  of  infects,  whofe  parent  flies,  by 
an  unerring  iiiflind,  laid  them  there, — but  brings  for- 
ward a  numerous  race  already  in  a  caterpillar  Mate, 
that  now  iflue  from  their  concealments,  and  make 
their  excurfion  along  the  bedding  branches,  and  would 
probably  dcilroy  every  hope  of  fruitage,  but  for  thofe 
ufeful  inftrumcnts  for  its  prefervation,  whofe  young 
are  principally  fed  by  eating  caterpillar*.— The  bull- 
finch, in  its  wild  (late,  has  only  a  plain  aote ;  but 
when  tamed  it  becomes  remarkably  docile,  and  may 
be  taught  any  lime  after  a  pipe,  or  to  whiflle  any  notes 
in  the  j  ufl  eft  manner:  it  'feldom  forgets  what  it  has 
learned  ;  and  will  become  fo  tame  as  to  come  at  call, 
perch  on  its  mailer's  Ihouldcrs,  and  (at  command)  go 
through  a  difficult  mufical  leflou.  They  may  be  al fo 
taught  to  fpeak,  and  fume  thus  inftruded  arc  annually 
brought  to  .London  from  Germany. 

5.  The  cccruica,  or  blue  grofsbeak,  is  the  fize  of 
the  bullfinch  :  The  bill  is  (lout,  brown,  and  the  bale 
of  it  furrounded  with  black  feathers  which  reach  on 
each  fide  as  far  as  the  eye  :  the  whole  plumage  befides 
Ls  of  a  deep  blue,  except  the  quills  and  tail,  which  arc 
brown,  with  a  mixture  of  greeu,  and  acrofs  the  wing 
diverts  a  band  of  red  :  the  legs  arc  duOey.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  South  America  ;  but  is  fometiraes  found 
in  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  very  folitary  bird,  and  feen 
only  in  pairs,  but  difappcar  iu  winter.  It  has  only 
b  (ingle  note. 

6.  The  violacea,  or  purple  grof-beak,  is  ahrmt  the 
fize  of  a  fpatrow  :  The  bill  is  black  :  the  plumage, 
violet  black  ;  except  the  hides,  a  ftreak  over  the  eye, 
tin'  chin,  and  the  vent,  which  are  red  :  the  legs  arc 
t'.iiOvj  grey.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Bahama  Illauds, 
Jamaica,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 

7.  The  oardiiialis,  or  cardinal  grufsbcak,  is  near 
eight  inches  iu  length.  The  bill  is  ilout,  and  of  a 
pale  red  colour :  the  irides  arc  hazel :  the  head  is 
greatly  creilcd,  the  feathers  riling  up  to  a  point  when 
ktcA  :  round  the  bill,  and  on  the  throat,  the  colour  is 
hlack  j  the  reft  of  the  bird  of  a  fine  red  ;  the  quills 
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and  tail  duller  ttlan  the  reft,  andbrowniib  within:  the 
legs  are  the  colour  of  the  bill.  The  female  differs 
from  the  male,  being  moftly  of  a  reddifh  brown. 
This  fpecies  is  met  with  in  fevers!  parts  of  North  A- 
merica;  and  has  attained  the  name  of  nightingale 
from  the  Cnenefs  of  its  fong,  the  note  of  which 
referable*  that  of  the  nightingale.  In  fpring,  and  moft 
part  of  the  fummer,  it  fits  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft 
trees,  fiuging  early  in  the  morning,  and  piercing  the 
car  with  its  loud  pipe.  Thefe  birds  are  frequently 
kept  in  cages,  in  which  they  fing  throughout  the  year, 
with  only  Ihort  intervals  of  mutenefs.  They  are  fond 
of  maize  and  luck-wheat  ;  and  will  get  together  great 
hoards  of  thefe,  often  as  much  as  a  bulhcl,  which  they 
artfully  cover  with  leaves  and  fmall  twigs,  leaving 
only  a  fmall  hole  for  entrance  into  the  magazine. 
They  are  alfo  fond  of  beet.  They  cornc  the  beginning 
of  April  into  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys,  and  fre- 
quent the  Magnolia  fwamps  during  the  fummer :  in 
autumn  they  depart  towards  Carolina.  They  arc 
pretty  tame,  frequently  hopping  along  the  road  be- 
fore the  traveller  1  but  are  not  gregarious,  fcarce  ever 
more  than  three  or  four  being  met  with  together. 
From  their  being  familiar  birds,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  breed  them  in  cages,  but  without  fuccefs. 

8.  The  orix,  or  grenadier  grofsbeak,  H  about  the 
fize  of  a  houfe-fparrow.  The  forehead,  fides  of  the 
head,  and  clu'n,  are  black  ;  the  brcaft  and  belly  the 
fame ;  the  wings  arc  brown,  with  pale  edges ;  and 
the  reft  of  the  body  of  a  beautiful  red  colour :  the  legs 
are  pale.  Thefe  birds  are  inhabitants  of  Saint  Helena; 
they  are  alfo  in  plenty  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  frequent  watery  places  that  abound  with 
reeds,  among  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  make  their 
neft.  If  (as  is  fuppofed)  this  be  the  fame  with  Kolben's 
Finch,  he  Hays  that  the  neft  is  of  a  peculiar  contri- 
vance, made  with  fmall  twigs,  interwoven  very  clofcly 
and  tightly  with  cotton,  and  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments with  but  one  entrance  f  the  upper  for  the  male* 
the  lower  for  the  female),  and  is  fo  tight  as  not  to  be 
penetrated  by  any  weather.  He  adds,  that  the  bird  is 
scarlet  only  in  fummer,  being  in  the  winter  wholly 
alh-coloured.  Thefe  birds,  fees  among  the  green 
seeds,  are  laid  to  have  a  wonderful  effect,  j  for,  from 
the  bright  nefs  of  their  colours,  they  appear  like  fo 
many  fcarlet  liHet. 

9.  The  Philippina,  or  Philippine  grofsbeak,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  fparrow :  the  top  of  the  head,  the  hind 
part  of  the  neck  and  back,  and  the  fcapulars,  arc  yel- 
low, the  middle  of  the  feathers  brown  1  the  lower  part 
of  the  back  is  brown,  with  whitilh  margins:  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck  and  bread  are  yellow;  and  from 
thence  to  the  vent  ycllowifh  white  ;  the  wing-coverts 
brown,  cdr  ed  with  white :  the  quills  are  brown, 
with  pale  rufous  or  whitifh  edges ;  and  the  tail  the 
fame  :  the  legs  arc  yellowilh.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  the 
Philippine  Illands;  and  are  noted  for  making  a  molt 
curious  neft,  in  form  of  a  long  cylinder,  fwelling  out 
into  a  globofe  form  in  the  middle.  This  is  compofed 
of  the  Hue  fibres  of  leaves,  Sec.  and  faftened  by  the 
upper  part  to  the  extreme  branch  of  a  tree.  The 
entrance  k  from  beneath;  and,  after  afceuding  the 
cylinder  as  far  as  the  globular  cavity,  the  true  neft  is 
placed  ou  ouc  fitk  of  it  j  where  this  little  architect 

lay* 
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f-oiii-   fays  her  eggs*  and  hatchej  her  brood  in  perfect  fecu- 

?-  »  ritv. 

A  variety  of  thu  fpceie*,  the  Baghfitbal  (Buff.  iii. 
469),  an  inhabitant  of  Abyflinia,  make*  a  very  curi- 
ous neft  like  the  former,  but  a  little  different  in  fhapc; 
and  is  faid  to  bare  fomewhat  of  a  fpiral  form,  not  uu- 
Uke  that  of  a  nautilus.  It  fufpends  it,  like  the  other, 
on  the  extreme  twig  of  foinc  tree,  chiefly  one  that 
lungs  over  fome  will-water  ;  and  always  turos  the 
opening  towards  that  quarter  from  whence  leal!  rain 
may  be  expected. 

to.  The  Abyflinica,  or  Abyfiinian  grof&beak,  is 
about  the  five  of  the  hawfinch  :  the  bill  i»  black  :  the 
irides  are  red  :  the  top  and  fides  of  the  head,  throat, 
and  breaft,  are  black :  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
belly,  and  thighs,  pale  yellow,  inclining  to  brown  where 
tiie  two  colours  divide  :  the  fcapulars  are  blackifh  ;  the 
» tng-covert*  brown,  bordered  with  grey  1  the  quills  and 
tail  brown,  edged  with  yellow  :  the  leg*  are  of  a  red- 
dim  grey.  This  bird  is  found  in  Ahyffinia  ;  and  makes 
a  curious  neft  of  a  pyramidal  thapc,  which  is  fnlpcnded 
■from  the  ends  of  bt anches  like  the  others.  The  open- 
ing is  on  one  tide,  facing  the  eaft  :  the  cavity  is  fo- 
paratcd  in  the  middle  by  a  partition  ;  up  which  the 
bird  rifes  perpendicularly  about  half-way,  whcQ  de- 
fecting, t,he  ucil  is  within  the  cavity  on  one  fide. 
By  this  means  the  brood  i»  defended  from  fnakes, 
fquirrcls,  monkeys,  and  other  mifchievous  animals,  be» 
fides  being  fecurc  from  rain,  which  in  that'  country 
fometimcs  lails  for  fix  months  together. 

1 1.  The  pcnfilis,  or  penfile  grofibeak,  (the  Toddy- 
bird  of  Fryer),  is  about  the  tize  of  the  houfe-fparrow  ; 
the  bill  is  black :  the  irides  are  yellow:  the  head,  throat, 
and  fere  part  of  the  neck,  the  fame  :  from  the  noftrils 
fprings  a  dull  green  ftripc,  which  paffes  through  the 
eye  and  beyond  it,  where  it  is  broader  :.  the  hind  part 
of  the  head  and  neck,  the  back,  rump,  and  wing- 
coverts,  are  of  the  fame  colour  :  the  quills  are  black, 
edged  with  green ;  the  belly  is  deep  grey,  and  the 
vent  of  a  rufous  red :  the  tail  and  legs  are  black. 
Thisfpecies  isfound  at  Madagascar;  and  fabricates  a  neft 
of  a  curious  conftruetion,  compofed  of  ft  raw  and  rced« 
interwoven  in  ftape  of  a  bag,  the  opening  beneath. 
It  is  faftened  above  to  a  twig  of  fome  tree  ;  moftly  to 
thofc  growing  on  the  borders  of  ftreams-  On  one  fide 
of  this,  within,  is  the  true  ntft.  The  bird  does  not 
form  a  new  neft  every  year,  but  fallens  a  new  one  to 
the  end  of  the  tail ;  and  often  as  far  as  five  in  number, 
one  hanging  from  another.  Tbcfe  build  in  fociety,  like 
rooks ;  often  five  or  fix  hundred  being  fern  on  one 
tree.    They  have  three  young  at  each  hatch. 

Kxmpferf  mentions  a  bird  fimilar  to  this,  if  not 

p- 15.  the  fame,  which  makes  the  neft,  near  Siam,  on  a  tree 
with  narrow  leaves  and  fp reading  branches,  the  fi/.e  of 
an  apple-tree :  the  neft  in  the  (hape  of  a  purfe  with  a  . 
long  neck,  made  of  diy  grafs  and  other  materials,  and 
fofpended  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  the  opening 
always- to  the  north-weft.  He  counted  fifty  on  one 
tree  only  ;  and  defcribes  the  bird  itfclf  as  being  like  a 
Canary-bird,  of  a  dark  yellow,  -and  chirps  like  a  fpar- 
row. 

Mon«f»/    Fryer  t  alio  talks  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Toddy 
Bird,  making  a  neft  "like  a  fteeple,  with  winding 
ffi     meanders,"  and  tying  it  by  a  Header  thread  to  the 
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bough  of  a  tree.    "  Hundreds  of  thefe  pendulous 
netts  may  be  fcen  on  thefe  tree*." 

1 2.  Thechloris  or  greenfinch,  ha  well-known  bird: 
the  general  colour  is  a  yellowifh  green,  puleft  on  the 
rump  and  breaft,  and  inclining  to  white  on  the  belly  : 
the  quills  are  edged  with  yellow,  and  the  four  outer 
tail-feathers  arc  yellow  from  the  middle  to  the  bafe'; 
the  bill  is  pate-brown,  and  flout  ;  and  the  legs  arc  of 
a  flelh-colotir. — This  fpeeies  is  pretty  common  in  Bri- 
tain, and  flies  in  troops  during  the  winter.  It  make* 
the  neft  in  fome  low  bufh  or  hedge,  compofed  of  dry 
grafs,  and  lined  with  hair,  wool,  Sec.  laying  fire  or  fix 
grceniiheggs,  marked  at  the  larger  end  with  red  brown; 
and  the  male  takes  his  turn  in  fitting.  This  bird  foon 
becomes  tame  ;  even  old  ones  being  familiar  almoft  an 
foon  as  caught :  it  lives  five  or  fix  years.  Like  the 
chaffinch,  it  is  apt  to  grow  blind  if  cxpofed  to  the 
fun.  This  fpeeies  is  alio  pretty  common  every  where 
on  the  contiuent  of  Europe  :  but  not  very  frequent  in 
Rnflia  ;  and  is  not  at  all  found  in  Siberia,  though  it 
has  been  met  with  in  Karctfchatka.  It  is  fufficitntlf  ' 
common  both  in.  Cumberland  and  Scotland :  yet  in 
the  firft,  it  is  lcarcc  ever  ubferved  iu  the  winter  fcafon  ; 
but  the  hrft  week,  in  March  becomes  plentiful,  and 
breeds  as  in  other  parts  of  England. 

1 3.  The  Beogalenfis,  or  Bengal  grofsbcak,  is  a  trifle 
bigger  than  a  houfe-fparrow:  thebillisof  a  flelh-colour  ; 
the  irides  are  whi  t  iih ;  the  top  of  the  head  i  sof  a  golden  yel- 
low {  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  arc  brown,  with  paler 
-edges ;  the  fides  of  the  head  and  under  parts  rufotift- 
white  ;  acro.fi>  the  breaft.  is  a  brown  band,  uniting  to, 
and  of  the  fame  colour  with,  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  ;.  the  legs  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  claws  grey. 
This  fpeeies  (thus  defcribed  by  Mr  Latham)  feems  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  Indian  grof&beak  defcribed  as 
follows  in  the  jffiatic  Rt/eartbu.  "  This  little  bird, 
called  baya  in  Hindi,  btrbera  in  Sanfcrit,  be  but  in  the 
dialed  of  Bengal,  cibu  in  Perfian,  and  ttnattw/it  in 
Arabic,  from  his  remarkably  pendant  neft,  is  rather 
larger  . than  a  fparrow,  with  yellow-brown  plumage, 
a  yellowifh  head  and  feet,  a  light -coloured  breaft,  and 
a  conic  hcak  very  thick  in  proportion  to  hia  body. 
This  bird  is  exceedingly  common  in  Hindoilan  :  he  in 
aftonifhhigly  fenfible,  faithful,  and  docile,  never  vo- 
luntarily, defcrting  the  place  where  his  young  were 
hatched,  but  not  averfe,  like  mutt  other  birds,  to  the 
fociety  of  mai.T.iiid,  and  eaiily  taught  to  perch  on  the 
hand  .of  lus  mailer.  In  a  ftate  of  nature  he  generally 
builds  his  nell  on  the  higheft  tree  that  he  can  rind,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  palmyra,  or  on  the  Indian  fig-tree,  and  he 
prefers  that  which  happens  to  overhang  a  well  or  a  rivu- 
let :  he  makes  it  of  grafs,  which  he  weaves  like  cloth 
and  (hapes  like  a  large  bottle,  fufpending  it  firmly 
on  the  branches,  but  fo  as  to  rock  with  the  wind,  an  1 
placing  it  with  its  entrance  downward*  to  fecure  it 
from  birds  of  prey.  His  neft  ufually  confifts  of  two 
or  thrcr  chambers  ;  and  it  is  the  popular  belief  that 
he  lights  them  with  rire-flic!,  which  h«r  catches  alive 
at  uiftht,  and  confines  with  moiit  rUy  or  w  ith  cow- 
dung:  That  fuch  flic v  arc  often  found  in  hU  net1, 
wltare  pieces  of  co«v-dung  arc  alfo  ftucV,  w  inilutii- 
table ;  but  as  their  light  could  be  of  lit  1  Ic  ule  to  him. 
it  feems  probable  that  he  only  feeds  on  them.  He  m-iv 
be  ttugbt  with  tafe  to  fetcA  a  piece  of  pajv:r,  or  arvy 
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final]  (lung  that  hit  mailer  points  out  tt)  him  :  It  it  an 
attelled  fact,  that  if  a  ring  be  dropped  into  a  deep  well, 
and  a  fignal  given  to  him,  he  will  fly  down  with  ama- 
r.ing  celerity,  catch  tlie  ring  before  it  touches  the  wa- 
ter, and  bring  it  up  to  hie  mailer  with  apparent  exul- 
tation ;  and  it  u  confidently  affertcd,  that  if  a  houfe 
or  any  other  place  be  fhowii  to  him  once  or  twice,  he 
will  carry  a  note  thither  immediately  on  a  proper  fig- 
nal being  made.  One  inilancc  of  his  docility  I  can  my- 
•felf  mention  with  confidence,  having  often  been  an  cye- 
witnefbof  it.  The  young  Hindoo  women  at  Benares, 
and  in  other  places,  wear  very  thin  plates  of  gold, 
called  ticnt,  flightly  fixed  by  way  of  ornament  between 
their  eye-brows;  and  when  they  pafs  through  the 
ftrcets,  it  it  not  uncommon  for  the  youthful  lihertines, 
who  amufe  thcmfrlve*  with  training  bay  as,  to  give 
thrm  a  fignal,  which  they  undcrftand,  and  fend  them 
to  pluck  the  pieces  of  gold  from  the  foreheads  of  their 
miilreflci,  which  they  bring  in  triumph  to  the  lover*. 
The  haya  fecdi  naturally  on  grafshoppers  and  other 
infc&s  ;  but  will  fubfift,  when  tame,  on  pulfe  macera- 
ted in  water :  his  fltlh  is  warm  and  drying,  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  recommended  in  medical  books  as  a  fol- 
•vent  of  done  in  tlie  bladder  or  kidney*  ;  but  of  that 
virtue  there  i»  no  fufficicnt  proof.  The  female  lays 
iswny  beautifid  eggs  rcfcmbling  large  pearls;  the  white 
of  them,  when  they  arc  boiled,  is  tranfparent,  and 
the  flavour  of  them  is  cxquifitcly  delicate.  When 
many  bayks  are  afTembkd  on  a  high  tree,  they  make 
a  lively  din  ;  but  it  is  rather  chirping  than  finging  : 
Their  want  of  muiical  talents  is  however  amply  fup- 
plicd  by  their  wonderful  fagarity,  in  which  they  are 
suit  excelled  by  any  feathered  inhabitant  of  the  fo- 
re ih" 

1 4.  The  nigraj  or  black  grofsbeak,  is  about  the  fixe 
of  a  Canary  bird  :  the  bill  is  black,  flout,  and  deeply 
notched  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible:  tlie 
plumage  is  black,  except  a  little  white  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  wing  and  bafe  of  the  two  firft  quills  :  the  legs 
arc  black.    It  inhabits  Mexico. 

1  c.  The  minuta,  or  minute  grofsbeak,  is  about  tlie 
Hit  of  a  wren  :  the  bill  is  flout,  thick,  thort,  and 
brown :  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  arc  grey  brown, 
the  under  parts  and  rump  ferruginous  chefnut ;  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  quiDs  arc  white  at  the  bafe : 
the  legs  are  brown.  It  inhabits  Surinam  and  Cayenne. 
— It  is  faid  to  keep  paired  to  iu  mate  the  whole  year  ; 
and  is  a  lively,  and  not  very  tame  bird.  It  inoiUy 
frequent*  lands  which  have  lain  for  fome  time  unculti- 
vated ;  and  lives  both  on  fruits  and  feeds.  It  makes 
:«  roundifh  ncil,  the  hollow  of  which  is  two  inches 
in  diameter,  compofed  of  a  reddilh  herb,  and  placed 
on  the  trees  which  it  frequents.  The  female  lay*  three 
or  four  eggs. 

1 6.  The  focia,  or  fociablc  grofsbeak,  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  bullfinch  :  The  general  colour  of  the  body  above 
i»  a  rufous  brown,  the  under  parts  yelUwiffi  :  the  beak 
and  muzzle  are  black  ;  the  legs  brown  ;  and  the  tail 
is  fliort.  It  inhabits  the  interior  country  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  where  it  was  difcovcied  by  Mr  Pater- 
fon. — Thefe  birds,  according  to  our  author,  live  toge- 
ther in  large  focietics,  and  their  mode  of  nidirication 
is  extremely  uncommon.  They  build  in  a  fpecies  of 
Mimofa  which  grows  to  an  uncommon  fize; 
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they  feem  to  have  feleflcd  for  that  purpofe,  as  veil  on  L****." 
account  of  it*  ample  head,  and  the  great  llrength  of      *  1 
its  branches,  calculated  to  admit  and  to  fupport  the  ex- 
tenfiwe  buildings  which  they  have  to  ercc4,  as  for  the 
tallncfs  and  fmoothnefs  of  its  trunk,  which  their  great 
enemies,  the  ferpent-tribe,  are  unable  to  climb.  The 
method  in  which  the  ncit*  themfelves  are  fabricated, 
is  highly  curious.    In  the  one  defcribed  by  Mr  Pater- 
fun  there  could  be  no  lefs  a  number  (he  fays)  than 
from  *oo  to  1 003  refilling  under  the  fame  rooff.    He  \Stt  ,,m 
calls  it  a  roof,  becaufc  it  perfectly  refembles  that  of  a  ,-e*ttd'u» 
thatched  houfe  ;  arid  the  ridge  forms  an  angle  fo  acute  Jt  Mi  mo- 
and  fo  fmooth,  projecting  over  the  entrance  of  the  neft  »a. 
below,  that  it  is  impofliblc  for  any  reptile  to  approach 
thrm.    The  induitty  of  thefe  bird*  "  fecms  abnoJl 
equal  (fays  our  author)  to  that  of  the  bee  ;  through-  J»*rmt 
out  the  day  they  appear  to  be  bufily  employed  in  car- 
ryiag  a  fine  fpecies  of  grafs,  which  is  the  principal  ma- ''**f?c^ 
tcrial  they  employ  for  the  purpofe  of  erecting  this  ea-  ttmUt, 
traordinary  work,  as  well  as  for  addition?  and  repairs.,  113. 
Though  any  thort  Hay  in  the  country  was  not  fujfici-*e. 
ent  to  fatisfy  me  by  ocular  proof,  that  they  added  to» 
their  neft  as  they  annually  incTCafcd  in  numbers,  ftill 
from  the  many  trees  which  I  have  fecn  borne  down  with 
the  weight,  and  others  which  I  have  obferved  with 
their  boughs  completely  covered  over,  it  would  appear 
that  this  is  really  the,  cafe  1  when  the  tree  which  is 
the  fupport  of  this  aerial  city  is  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  increafe  of  weight,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  n*> 
longer  protected,  and  are  under  tlie  neceffity  of  rebuild- 
ing in  other  trees.    One  of  thefe  defcrted  ncfts  I  had 
the  cuiiofity  to  break  down,  fo  as  to  inform  mylclf  of 
the  internal  ilrurturr  of  it,  and  found  it  equally  ingeni- 
ous with  that  of  the  external.    There  are  many  en- 
trances, each  of  which  forms  a  regular  flrcet,  with  ncfts 
on  both  fides,  at  about  two  inches  diftance  from  each 
other.    The  grafs  with  which  they  build  is  called  the 
Bolhman's  grafs :  and  I  believe  the  feed  of  it  to  he 
their  priucipal  food  ;  though,  on  examining  their  nclts, 
I  found  the  wings  and  legs  of  different  inie&s.  From 
every  appearance,  the  nclt  which  I  duTedcd  had  been 
inhabited  for  many  years  ;  and  fume  parts  of  it  were 
much  more  complete  than  others :  tin's  therefore  1 
conceive  nearly  to  amount  to  a  proof,  tliat  the  animals 
added  to  it  at  different  times,  as  they  found  tveceffary, 
from  the  increafe  of  the  family,  or  rather  of  die  nation 
or  community." 

1  The  iridadyla,  or  three-toe'd  grofsbeak  (the 
guifso  balito  of  li,  you  J,  has  only  three  toes,  one  be« 
lore  and  one  behind.  The  bill  is  toothed  on  the  edges : 
the  head,  throat,  and  fore-part  of  the  neck  are  of  a 
beaut  ilul  red,  which  is  prolonged  in  a  narrow  band 
quite  to  the  vent  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  back, 
and  tail,  are  black  ;  the  wing  covert*  brown,  edged  with 
white  ;  quills  brown,  with  greeni/h  edge*  ;  and  leg*  a 
dull  red  :  the  wings  reach  half  way  on  the  tail.— 
This  Jpeciis  inhabits /ibyflinia ;  where  it  fretjucnts 
wood*,  and  is  a  foliiary  ipecie*.  It  feeds  on  kernels 
of  feeds,  which  it  Lrcaks  with  cafe  with  i'sbill.  The 
name  in  its  nativv  place  is  ^vij'ja  bctUo  ihnmHWtn  jrrci. 
Button's  figure  in  from  Mr  Bruce V.  drawings. 

i  here  are  76  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  ;  the  whole 
number,  behdes  varieties,  enumerated  in  the  A\/*. -Nd, 
(Gmehn),  and  in  Mr  Latham's  /ndrx  Orwtb.  bang  93. 
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On  Plate  CCLXXIV.  are  given  fprcimena  of  fix,  tvss.   An  alliance  ftill  fubnft*  between  Lubec,  Hamburg, 
A,  the  Crrulea  ;  B,  the  Longicauda  ;  C,  the  Socia  j    and  Bremen  ;  and  thefe  cities,  under  the  name  of  j 
D,  the  Cardinals;  E,  the  Nigra ;  F,  the  Violacea.       Hanfe-tovtnt,  ncgociatc  treatici  with  foreign  power*.  '_ 
LOYOLA  (Ignatius).    .See  Iokatius.  Here  are  divers  manufadure*,  and  the  city'*  territory 

LOZENGE,  in  heraldry,  a  four-cornered  figure,  is  about  60  miles  in  compafs.  In  the  diet  of  the  era- 
_  a  pane  of  glafs  in  old  cafements.  See  Ha-  pirc  Lubec  is  poffefled  of  the  third  feat  among  the  Rhe- 
T,  p.  +  c  c.coL  1.  Though  all  heralds  agree,  that  ni(h  imperial  cities ;  and  among  thofe  of  the  circle,  has 
ladies  are  to  place  their  arms  on  lozenges,  yet  the  firft.  In  the  matricula,  its  affeflment  is  480  do- 
they  differ  with  refpect  to  the  caufes  that  gave  rife  to  rins,  and  to  the  chamber  of  Wctzlar  it  pays  557  rix- 
it.  Plutarch  fays,  in  the  life  of  Thefcus,  that  in  Mc-  dollars  aud  85  kruiuer*.  The  city  is  a  republic  wkh- 
gant,  an  ancient  town  of  Greece,  the  tomb-ftones,  un-    in  itfelf,  and  both  makes  and  executes  laws  in  regard 

to  civil  and  criminal  matters,  &c.  A  father  and  fern, 
or  two  brothers,  cannot  be  in  the  regency  at  the  fame 
time.  The  famous  league  of  the  Hanfe-town,  was  be- 
gun here  in  1 164-  This  city  had  its  charter  of  privi- 
leges from  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  Formerly  it  car- 
ried on  wars,  both  otTenfive  and  defenfive,  for  feveral 


der  which  the  bodies  of  the  A  masons  lay,  were  ihaped 
after  that  form  ;  which  fomc  conjecture  to  be  the  caufe 
why  ladies  have  their  arms  on  lozenges.  S.  Petra  Sanfta 
will  have  thii  ihirld  to  rcprcfent  a  cujbion,  whereupon 
women  ufed  to  lit  and  fpin,  or  do  other  houfewifery. 
Sir  J.  Feme  thinks  it  is  formed  from  the  fhield  called 
ttffira,  which  the  Romans  finding  unfit  for  war,  did  years,  not  only  agaiiift  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  but 
allow  to  women  to  place  their  cnlign  upon,  with  oae  againft  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  ;  particu- 
of  its  angles  always  uppcrmoll.  larly  in  1428,  when  it  fitted  out  250  fhips  of  force 

Lozkngf s,  among  jewellers,  are  common  to  bril-  againft  Eric  X.  king  of  Denmark.  There  are  about 
liant  and  rofe  diamonds.  In  brilliants,  they  are  form-  20  churches  in  Lubec,  with  lofty  fteeplet  or  fpiret. 
ed  by  the  meeting  of  the  Ikill  and  ftar  facet*  on  the  The  Travc  brings  (hip*  of  burden  into  the  very  heart 
bezil;  in  the  latter,  by  the  meeting  of  the  facet*  in  the  of  the  city  5  but  the  largeft  unload  at  Travcmunde, 
horizontal  rib*  of  the  crown.    See  Facets.  i.  1.  the  mouth  of  the  Trave,  eight  or  ten  miles  di- 

Lozence  is  alfo  a  form  of  medicine,  made  into    ftant.    Formerly  it  is  faid  to  have  employed  no  lefs 

than  600  (hip*.  In  the  famous  cellar  here,  it  is  fa.d 
there  is  wine  100  years  old.  The  church  of  St  Ma- 
ry's, a  noble  lofty  pile,  h  fupportcd  by  tall  pillars, 
all  of  one  ilonc  each,  and  ha;  a  high  fpire,  covered 
with  gilt  lead.  The  town's  garrifon  confiits  of  about 
700  or  800  mea.  The  revenue  of  its  Lutheran  bifhop, 
though  he  is  a  prince  of  the  empire,  is  faid  not  to  exceed 
3000  pounds. 

LUBEN,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  marquifatc  of 
Lower  Lufatia.  It  is  lituatcd  on  the  river  Spree,  and 
is  the  capital  of  a  fmall  circle  of  the  fame  name.  It 
is  the  feat  of  the  diets  and  of  the  chief  tribu 
and  offices;  and  has  feveral  churches,  with  a 
land-houfe  and  hofpital.     E.  Long.  14.  25.  N. 

52LUBIENIETSKI  (Stanifiaus),  a  Polifh  gentle- 
man, drfcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Cracow  in  1623,  was  educated  by  his  father  with 
great  attention.  He  became  a  celebrated  Socinian  mi- 
niftcr;  and  took  great  pains  to  obtain  a  toteration 
from  the  German  prince*  for  I  is  Socinian  brethren. 
His  labour*,  however,  were  ineffectual ;  being  himfclf 
perfecuted  by  the  Lutheran  miniftcr*,  and  banilhtd 
from  place  to  places  until  at  length  he  was  banilhed 
out  of  the  world,  with  hi*  two  daughters,  by  poifon, 
his  wife  narrowly  efcaping,  in  1675.   ^c  naTC  <afW* 


pieces,  to  be  held  or  chewed  in  the  mouth  till 
they  arc  melted  there  :  the  fame  with  what  are  other- 
wife  called  troehifci,  M  troche*." 

LUBEC,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony  am',  duchy  of  HomVin,  in 
E.  Long.  io.  35.  N.  Lat.  54.  20.  It  (lands  at  the 
conflux  of  feveral  river'!,  the  largeft  of  which  is  the 
Trave,  12  miles  from  the  Baltic,  where  it  has  a  fine 
harbour,  and  40  north-eaft  of  1  iamburg.  By  the  Stec- 
kenitz,  another  of  thofe  rivers,  it  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Elbe,  and  conf  picntly  with  the  Ger- 
man ocean.  The  tin-  lii  ■  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  with 
the  Trave,  increased  by  the  StcckenitK  on  the  one  fide, 
and  t'.ie  Wackeniu  011  the  other ;  and  is  ftrongly  for- 
tified with  bailions,  moats,  walls,  and  ramparts  ;  the 
laft  of  which  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  an  n- 
rrccablc  walk.  Lubtc  being  formerly  the  chief  of  the 
Haste  towns,  was  very  powerful  n  confequence  of 
the  vaft  trade  it  carried  on  i  but  a  great  part  of  that 
trade  is  now  transfemd  tu  !  i unburg  :  however,  it  is 
ftill  faid  to  employ  I  CO  of  its  own  (hip*,  and  ha*  a 
great  lhare  of  th<  Baltic  trade.  It  i»  about  two  miles 
in  length,  and  more  than  one  in  breadth.  The  houfes 
arc  all  of  (lone,  but  old-fa(hioned.  Several  of  the 
ftrects  have  on  each  fide  rows  of  lime-tree*,  with  canal* 
in  die  middle,  like  thofe  <>f  Holland.    The  public 


ftruCtures  eoofiA  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  the  bilhop-  writing  A  bi/lory  of  llie  reformation  in Poland  ;  A  Irta- 
ric  of  Lubec,  and  feveral  other  Lutheran  churches  \  a 
nunnery  for  22  ladit-*,  with  an  abbefs  and  priorefs;  a 
poor-houfe,  an  alms-houfe,  and  houfe  of  correction ; 
an  orphan-houfe  ;  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  the  Hory- 
Ghoft  ;  a  houfe  in  which  poor  travellers  are  entertain- 
ed three  days,  and  then  fent  forward  with  a  pafs  ;  but 
fuch  as  happen  to  be  fick,  are  piovidcd  with  all  necef- 
fsries  till  they  recover  or  die  ;  the  city-armoury,  a 


lift  on  comrtt  }  with  other  works  in  Ijtin. 

LUB1N  (Kilhard),  was  profefforof  poetry  in  the 
univerfity  of  Rollock  in  1595  :  and  ten  years  after, 
was  promoted  to  the  profefTorfhip  of  divinity.  He 
wrote  notes  on  Anacreon,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  Sec.  and 
feveral  other  work* ;  but  that  which  made  the  moft 
noife  is  a  Trcatife  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  in- 
titled,  Phofpborw  tie  cau/a  prima  et  natura  maTt,  printed 
fchool  of  Seven  Jaflea,  the  Calvirdll  church,  at  Roftock  in  1596  ;  in  which  we  have  a  curious  hy- 
the  Popifh  chapel.    The  deputies  of  the  Hanfe-    pothefis  to  account  for  the  origin  of  moral  evil.  He 


town*  ufed  to  meet  here  formerly  in  the  town-houfe.   iuppofed  two  co-eternal  principle*;  not 
Vol.  X.  Part  L  Rr 
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i,  w  Epicurus  did  ;  btrt  God,  and  NiMum  or  jVe- 
thing.    This  being  published  againft  by  G  rawer,  »■« 
fended  by  Lubin  ?  but  after  all,  he  is  deemed  better 
acquainted  with  polite  literature  than  with  divinity. 
He  died  in  t6zi. 

LUBLIN,  a  handfome  and  confidrrable  town  of 
Poland,  capital  of  the  palatinate  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  citadel,  a  bifhop's  fee,  aa  univcrfity,  and  a 
handfome  Jcwiih  fynagogue.  Here  the  judicial  courts 
for  all  Poland  are  held.  It  hat  three  fairs,  frequented 
by  merchants  from  all  nations.  It  ia  fcated  on  the  ri- 
ver Byftrzna.    E.  Long.  za.  31.  N.  Lat.  51.  »6. 

LUCA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the 
river  Aufer j  a  colony  and  a  municipiutn.  Now 
J.utca,  capital  of  the  republic  of  that  name,  near  the 
ri/er  Scehia.    E.  Long.  11.  10.  Lat.  43.  45. 

LUCANIA,  a  country  of  Italy,  and  a  part  of 
Magna  Garcia  {  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Silarus  by  which  it  was  feparated  from  the  Picentini, 
and  by  the  river  Bradanus  by  which  it  was  parted  from 
tbc  Apuli  Peucetii ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Laus,  which 
feparated  it  from  tlie  Bruttii  j.  on  the  eaft  by  the  Si- 
nus Tarcntinus  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Tufcan  fta. 
Lutati',  the  people,  defcendant*  of  the  Samnitcs.  I. ti- 
tan hi  the  epithet,  (Horace).  I.ut*  binet  denoted  ele- 
phants ;  firft  fecn  in  Pyrrluu's  war*  in  Lucania,  whence 
the  appellation  (Pliny). 

LUC  ANUS  (Marcus  Annxus),  a  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  A.  C.  39.  He  was  the 
fou  of  Annzu*  Mela,  the  youngeft  brother  of  Seneca  ; 
and  was  conveyed  to  Rome  from  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity at  the  age  of  eight  months  :  a  circumllance,  as 
his  more  indulgent  critics  obferve,  which  fuflicicntly 
refute*  the  cenfure  of  thofe  who  confider  his  language 
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poet,  which,  if  it  were  true,  mo  ft  lead  us  to  arte  ft 
him  as  the  mod  abject  of  mankind.  The  hiftorian  af- 
ferts,  that  Lucan,  when  accused  of  the  eonfpiracy,  far 
fome  time  denied  the  charge  ;  bat  corrupted  at  tail  by 
a  promife  of  impunity,  and  defirous  to  atone  for  the 
tardioefs  of  his  confeffiou,  accufed  his  mother  Atilk 
as  his  accomplice.  This  tire  urn  fiance  is  ht  improbable 
in  itfclf,  and  fo  little  confonant  to  the  general  character 
of  Lucan,  that  fome  writers  have  treated  it  with  con- 
tempt, as  a  calumny  invented  by  Nero,  to  vilify  the 
object  of  his  envious  abhorrence.  But  the  name  of 
Tacitos  has  given  fuch  an  air  of  authority  to  the  tlory^ 
that  it  may  (rem  to  deferve  a  more  ferious  difcuflion, 
particularly  as  there  arc  two  fubfequent  events  related 
by  the  fame  hifturian,  which  have  a  tendency  to  inva- 
lidate the  accufation  fo  injurious  to  our  poet.  The 
events  I  mean  arc,  the  fate  of  Annxus,  and  the  efcapc 
of  Atilla,  the  two  parents  of  Lucan.  The  former  died 
in  confequence  of  an  accufation  brought  agatuft  him, 
after  the  death  of  his  fon,  by  Fabius  Romanus,  who 
had  been  an  intimate  with  Lucan,  and  forged  fome  let- 
ters in  his  name,  with  the  delign  of  proving  his  father 
concerned  ia  the  coofpiracy.  Thefe  letters  were  pro- 
duced to  Nero,  who  fent  them  to  Annxus,  from  aa 
eager  deftrc,  faysTacitusrto  get  pofteflion  of  his  wealth. 
From  this  fait  two  inferences  may  be  drawn,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  lights  in  which  it  may  be  confider* 
ed  : — If  the  accufation  againll  A 


Annxus  was  juft,  it  it 
clear  that  Lucan  had  not  betrayed  his  father,  and  he  ap- 
pears the  lefs  likely  to  liave  endangered  by  his  con- 
fcflion  the  life  of  a  parent,  to  whom  he  owed  a  lit  11  ten- 
derer regard  —If  Annxus  was  not  involved  in  the  eon- 
fpiracy, and  merely  put  to  death  by  Nero  for  the  fake 
of  his  trcafure,  we  may  the  more  readily  believe,  that 
as  provincial.  At  Rome  he  was  educated  under  tKe  the  tyrant  who  murdered  the  father  from  avarice,  might 
Stoic  Commits,  fo  warmly  celebrated  by  his  difciple  calumniate  the  fon  from  envy.  But  the  efcape  of  Atilla 
Perfius  the  fatirift,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  our  affords  us  the  ftrongell  reafon  to  conclude  that  Lucan 
poet.  In  the  clofc  of  his  education,  Lucan  is  faid  to  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  abject  and  unnatural 
have  paITed  fome  time  at  Athens.  On  his  return  to  treachery  of  which  Tacitus  has  fuppofed  him  guilty. 
Rome  he  rofe  to  the  office  of  quxflor,  before  he  had  Had  the  poet  really  named  his  mother  as  an  accom- 
attaincd  the  legal  age.  He  was  afterwards  inroHcd  plice,  would  the  vindictive  and  fanguinary  Nero  have 
among  the  augurs  ;  and  married  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  (pared  the  life  of  a  woman  whofc  family  he  detelted*, 
and  of  a  molt  amiable  character.  Lucan  had  for  fome  particularly  when  other  females  were  put  to  death  for 
time  been  admitted  to  familiarity  with  Nero,  when  their  (hare  in  the  eonfpiracy  ?  That  Atilla  was  not  in 
the  emperor  chofe  to  contend  for  poetical  honours  by  that  number,  the  hittorian  himfdf  informs  us  in  the 
the  public  recital  of  a  poem  he  had  compofed  on  Ntobe;  following  remarkable  fentenoe,  "  Atilla  mater  Annzs 
and  fome  verfes  of  this  imperial  production  are  fup-  Lucaoi,  fine  abfolutionc,  line  fupplicio,  diflimulata  {" 
poled  to  be  preserved  in  the  firft  fatire  of  Perfius.  Lu-  thus  translated  by  Gordon  :  u  Tbc  information  againll 
can  had  the  hardinefs  to  repeat  a  poem  on  Orpheus,  Atilla,  the  mother  of  Lucan,  was  diftembkd  ;  and, 
in  competition  with  that  of  Nero  ;  and,  what  is  more  without  being  cleared,  (he  efcaped  unpuniihed." 
remarkable,  the  judges  of  the  eontcft  were  juft  and  The  preceding  remarks  will,  our  author  hopes,  vin- 
bold  enough  to  decide  againft  the  emperor.  From  dicatc  to  every  candid  mind  the  honour  of  Lucan, 
hence  Nero  became  the  perfecutor  of  his  fuccefsful  ri-  whofe  firmnefs  and  intrepidity  of  character  arc  indeed 
val,  and  forbade  him  to  produce  any  poetry  in  public,  very  forcibly  difplayed  in  that  picture  of  his  death 
The  well-known  eonfpiracy  of  Pifo  againft  the  tyrant  which  Tacitus  hirofelf  has  given  us.  Iftc  was  condemned 
foon  followed  ;  and  Tacitus,  with  hi*  ufual  farcafttc  to  have  his  veins  cut,  at  bis  uncle  Seneca  had  before 
feverity,  concludes  that  Lucan  engaged  in  the  enter*  him.  Lucan,  "  while  his  blood  iifucd  in  ftreams,  per- 
prize  from  the  poetical  injuries  he  had  received :  "  a  ceiving  his  feet  and  hands  to  grow  cold  and  ftiffen, 
^  remark  (fays  Mr  Hayley*,  who  has  endeavoured  to   and  life  to  retire  by  little  and  little  to  the  extremities, 

AV  !  mhi»1*^ute  ****  •-"P*-*-*""1)  which  does  little  credit  to  the   while  his  heart  was  ftill  beating  with  vital  warmth, 
S«W£//-"csu,d0U,r  of  -be  hiftorianj  who  might  have  founds   and  his  faculties  nowifc  impaired,  recollected  fome 
Jihtm  Efk  much  nobler,  and,  I  wifl  add,  a  more  probable  motive   lines  of  his  own,  which  defcribed  a  wounded  Cpldier 
ttdrj,      for  his  conduct,  in  the  generous  ardor  of  his  character,   expiring  in  a  manner  that  refcrobled  this.    The  hoes 
and  his  pafilonate  adoration  of  freedom.   In  the  fequd  themfelres  he  rehearfed  ;  and  they  were  the  kfl  word* 
of  his  narration,  Tacitus  alleges  »  charge  againft  our  ha  ever  uttered."   The  critics  differ  concerning  the 
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•rrfes  of  the  PharffJia  which  the  author  quoted  in  (a 
mtmomble  a  manner.  The  two  paflagci  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  repeated  are  the  following ;  of  which  Lipfiua 
contends  for  the  Utter. 

fiangui*  n-mt  lacrytnc  t  qttsscunque  foramina  nova 
Humor .  tl>  hi*  largu*  mauat  ci  nor :  ora  i 
ei :  fiidc 


£t  j>atul*  narei :  Tudor  tube*  :  omnia  pteri* 
Membra  fluuut  ven'u  :  tixuia  eft  pro  vulnere 

LiS.ii.814. 
"Now  (he  warm  blood  at  once,  from  every  part, 
Rail  purple  potffl  <lown,  and  (train 'd  the  faulting  heart. 
B1a.*1  falls  for  tear*;  and  o'er  M*  tr.o-irnful  face 
The  riddjr  dropt  their  tainted  paiTage  trace. 
Where'er  the  liquid  juice*  find  a  way, 
There  itreara*  of  blood,  therekrirnftn  river*  firay. 
-Hi*  mouth  and  gufliiog  itoftfvt  pour  a  flood, 
And  e'en  the  poret  ouie  out  the  trickling  blood  ; 
In  the  red  deluge  all  the  pat  t*  lie  drown'd, 

I  the  whole  botSy  lt(m<  one  bjee  Jirg  wound. 


Scimfitur  iTu'fut ;  nee  flcut  vulnere  fangui* 
Emicuit  lentut ;  nipti«  cadit  tmdique  veni*. 
Dtfctirfulque  itiirt'.ie,  divert*  in  rr.mbra  meantis, 
Intcrceptut  aqui*.  Lib.  iii.  v.  <jl. 

No  fingle  wound  the  gaping  rupture  fcemi, 
"Where  tneku'ng  crimfoo  well*  in  Header  (In 


But,  from  at.  o/ning  horrible  and  wide, 
A  thouCind  veaeU  pour  the  hurflinr  tide  : 
At  ottee  the  winding  ihmnel'i  courfe  w*»  broke, 
Where  wand'ring  life  her  mazy  journey  took  ; 
Ac  once  the  current*  all  forgot  their  way. 
And  lilt  their  purple  in  the  aaure  fea.  Rowr. 

Such  was  the  death  of  Locan  before  he  had  completed 
his  27th  year. — His  wife,  Polla  Argcntaria,  is  bud  to 
have  tranferibed  and  corre&rd  the  three  firft  books  of 
the  Pharfalia  after  hia  death.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted (Mr  Hayley  oMerves)  that  we  poflefs  not  the 
poem  which  he  wrote  on  the  merits  of  this  amiable 
and  accomplifhed  woman ;  but  her  name  i*  immorta- 
lized by  two  furriring  poeu  of  that  age.   The  ~ 
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ration  which  (he  paid  to  the  memory  of  her  hufhand  Lue*»«. 

ia  recorded  by  Martial  t  and  more  poetically  defcribed  »  1 
in  that  pleating  and  elegant  little  production  of  Statins, 
Gauihiiacon  Lvcani,  a  poem  faid  to  have  been  written 
at  the  requeft  of  Argcntaria.  The  author,  after  in. 
voicing  the  poetical  dcitici  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
touches  with  great  delicacy  and  fpirit  on  the  cotopo- 
fitions  of  Lucan's  childhood,  which  are  loft,  and  she 
Pharfalia,  the  production  of  his  early  youth :  he  then 
pays  a  fliort  compliment  to  the  bo*uty  and  talents  of 
Argentaria  {  laments  the  cruel  fate  which  deprived  her 
fo  immaturcly  of  domeftic  happinefs  j  and  conclude*, 
with  an  addrefi  to  the  fliadc  of  JLucan,  which,  with 
Mr  Haylcy's  trmflntion,  we  iKall  fubjoin  in  a  Note, 
as  it  feems  to  furnifli  a  ftrong  prefumptton  of  Lucan'a 
innocence  in  regard  to  one  of  the  accufationa  mention- 
ed above ( a).  "  Had  he  been  really  guilty  of  basely 
endangering  the  life  of  his  mother  (fays  Mr  Hayley), 
it  is  not  probable  that  his  wife  would  have  honoured 
his  memory  with  fuch  cnthuiiaftic  veneration;  or  that 
Statiue,  in  verfea  defigned  to  do  him  honour,  would 
have  alluded  to  the  mother  of  Nero.  If  his  character 
as  a  man  has  been  injured  by  the  hiftorian  (continues 
Mr  Hayley),  hia  poetical  reputation  has  been  treated 
not  lefa  injurionfly  by  the  critics.  Qu  in  Lilian,  by  a 
frivolous  diftmcjtion,  difputcs  hia  title  to  be  claflcd 
among  tlie  poets ;  and  Scaliger  lays,  with  a  brutality 
of  language  difgraceful  only  to  hisnfclf,  that  he  feema 
rather  to  bark  than  to  Jing.  But  thefe  infults  may  ap- 
pear amply  compeufated,  when  we  remember,  that  in 
the  mod  polifhed  nations  of  modern  Europe  the  mod 
elevated  and  poetic  fp  trite  have  been  his  warmed  ad- 
mirers ;  that  in  France  he  was  idolized  by  Corneillc, 
and  in  England  translated  by  Rowc.— The  fcvereft 
have  proceeded  from  thofe  who 
K  r  2  have 


(a)  At  hi,  feu  rapidum  poli  per  1 
Fame  cunibu*  arduit  levatut, 
Qua  fur  punt  airimar  potrmiore*. 
Terra*  defpien,  et  (cpulcbra  rides  : 
Sea  pari«  merituni  ihimiu  reclufx 
Felts  F.lyfir*  teoe*  in  oris, 
Quo  Pharfilic*  turba  congregatUT ; 
Ft  te  rtohile  carmen  inf-ittanrem 
r'omueri  eomitaittur  et  Catonrt : 
Tu  magna  facer  et  faperbtia  umbra 
Ncfcii  Tartaron,  et  procul  aocentum 
Audit  verbera,  pillidumque  vifa 
Matri*  l»m;  wie  rrfpieit  Neronem. 
Adfn  rocidui ;  et  rocaate  Polls 
Uuam.  quart  1,  diem  deo>  filentum 
Fiorei ;  folet  hoe  patcrc  1  intra 
Ad  nuptat  rcdevntibut  tnariti*. 
H»c  ic  n<vn  thiafut  procas  dolout 
Falfi  Buniinis  it>du:'  figurti; 
Ipfuro  trd  coHt,  ct  fico.ucntat  ipfam 
Imis  ahiui  infitum  meflu  li- ; 
Ac  foUtia  vanm  fubminiltrat 
Vultut,  qui  ftmili  notatut  euro 
Suatut  prcnitct,  ezcubaique  fnmna 
.Secure    Procul  bine  tbite  morte* ; 
Hkc  vita  gtnitali*  eft  o.igo} 
Cedat  lue>ut  itrt.x,  graif.nie  maoent 
Jam  Met*  latrjnue,  dolorque  feftus 
Quicquid  fleverat  ante  nuae  adoret. 

But  you,  O  !  whether  to  the  (Vies 
On  F  imc'*  triumphant  ear  yttu  rife, 
( Wheic  mightier  foub  new  life  attune) 


And  mock  the  eoafinet  of  the  tomb; 

Or  whether  in  Ely  Gum  blefl 

Ynu  grace  the  grove*  of  facred  re  It, 

Where  the  PhaHalian  heme*  dwell; 

And,  as  you  ftrike  your  epic  ihell, 

The  Pompcya  and  the  Cato*  throng 

To  catch  the  animating  fang  t 

Of  Tart  Arm  the  dread  eontroul 

Bind*  not  your  high  and  hatlowM  foul  1 

yom  hear  that  wailing  eotft. 
And  fee  the  gnilry  Nero'a  ghoit 
Orow  pale  with  anguilb  and  sfTright, 
Hit  mother  flawing  on  hi*  fight. 

Be  prcfent  to  your  Pulla'*  tow*. 
While  to  your  hojvour'd  name  (he  bow*  I 
One  day  let  your  intreatie*  gain 
From  thole  who  rule  the  lhadewy  train ! 
Their  gate*  have  op'd  to  blcfi  a  wife, 
And  given  a  huiband  hack  to  Kfe. 
In  you  the  tender  fair  ittvitc* 
No  fancied  god  with  frantic  ritea: 
You  are  the  object  of  her  prayers, 
You  in  her  inmoft  heart  fbe  bear> : 
Ard,  ftampt  on  mimic  gold,  your  head 
Adorn*  the  faithful  mourner's  bed. 
And  fuoth*  her  eyes  before  they  dole. 
The  guardian  of  her  chafte  repolc. 

Away  with  all  funereal  ftatc  ! 
From  hence  hi*  nobler  life  we  da'e : 
Let  mourning  change  the  pang  fevete 
To  fonJ  devution'i  ^ratefu)  tear! 
And  fcrtal  grief,  its  an>fttilli  o'er, 
What  it  lamented,  now  adore ! 
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t^ow,  have  unfair) v  compared  his  language  to  that  of  Virgil: 
.  ,  but  how  uniuft  aod  ibfui-d  is  fuch  a  comparison  !  it  i* 

comparing  an  uneven  block  of  porphyry,  taken  rough 
from  the  quarry,  to  the  moft  beautiful  fupcrficie*  of  po- 
ll the  d  marble.  How  differently  fhouki  we  think  of 
Virgil  at  a  poet,  if  we  poffeffed  only  the  verfes  which 
he  wrote  at  that  period  of  life  when  Lucan  compofed 
hiit  Pharfalia  !  In  the  difpoCtion  of  hi*  fubject,  in  the 
propriety  and  elegance  of  diction,  he  it  undoubtedly 
far  inferior  ta#u*:it  but  if  we  attend  to  the  bold 
* .  originality  #  hjs  defign,  and  to  the  rigour  of  bis  fen- 

tiracnls ;  if  we  conftder  tlte  Pharfalia  as  the  rapid  and 
uncorrected  fketch  of  a  young  poet,  executed  in  an  age 
-when  the  fpirit  of  his  countrymen  wu  broken,  and 
their  tafte  in  literature  corrupted  j  it  may  juftly  be 
e  deemed  as  one  of  the  moft  noble  and  moft  wonderful 
productions  of  the  human  mind."— Lucan  wrote  fe- 
deral poems  j  but  we  have  none  remaining  befide  his 
Pharfalia,  of  which  an  excellent  Lnglilh  verfion  haa 
been  given  by  Mr  Nicholas  Rowe. 

LUC  ANUS,  the  Stao-h  lktli,  in  zoology;  a  genu* 
of  infects  of  the  order  coleoptera .  The  antennx  end  in 
a  club  or  knob,  which  is  compreffed  or  flattened  on  one 
fide,  and  divided  into  (hort  lamina:  refembling  the  teeth 
of  a  comb  j  the  jaws  are  porrcded  or  advanced  before 
CCLXXV  t^,c  neai*«         are  denuted.    There  are  ao  fpecies. 

Thtt  large  ft,  as  well  as  the  moft  angular,  is  the  cervun  ( 
wliich  is  eafy  to  be  known  by  two  large  moveable 
roaxilbs,  refembling  in  form  the  horns  of  a  ttag,  which 
project  from  its  head,  and  have  in  a  fpecial  manner 
acquired  it  the  appellation  of  Stag- Beetle.  Thofe 
maxillx,  broad  and  flat,  equal  to  one  third  of  the  in- 
fect's  length,  hare  in  the  middle,  towards  tlieir  inner 
part,  a  fniall  branch,  and  at  their  extremity  are  forked.' 
Bclidcs  this,  they  have  feveral  fmall  teeth  throughout 
their  whole  length.     The  head  that  bears  thefe 
maxillx  is  very  irregular,  very  broad  and  fhort.  The 
thorax  is-fomething  narrower  than  the- head  and  body, 
and  margined  round.    The  elytra  are  very  plain,  with- 
out either  ftreaks  or  lines.    The  whole  animal  is  of  a 
deep  brown  colour.    It  is  commonly  found  upon  the 
oak,  but  is  fcarcc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  though  the  largcft  of  coleopterous  infects  to  be 
mtt  with  in  this  part  of  the  world,  it  is  much  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  time  fpecies  that  are  found  in  woody 
countries.    This  creature  is  flrong  and  vigorous,  and 
its  horns,  with  which  it  pinches  feverely,  are  carefully 
to  be  avuided. — The  jaws  are  fomctimcs  as  red  as  co- 
ral, which  gives  this  inlVct  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance j  the  female  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  fhortneb  of  (he 
jaws,  which  are  nob  half  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  male. 
— Thefe  infects  feed  on  the  liquor  that  oozes  from 
oak*,  which  they  fuck  with  their  trunk  or  tongue 
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eonfiderable  town  of  Spain,  with  a  very  goodhixbour, 

well  defended,  in  Andalulia.  It  was  once  the  grcateft 
port  in  Spain,  before  the  galleons  unloaded  their  trea- 
fure  at  Cadiz.  It  is  featcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Quadalquivcr.    W.  Long.  6.  5.  N.  Lat.  36.  40. 

L.UCAR  dr  Gtutdiaiut  (St),  a  ftrong  town  of  Spaiji, 
in  Andalufta,  on  the  confines  of  Aigarve  ;  feated  on 
the  river  Guadiana,  with  a  little  harbour.  W.  Long. 
5.  59.  N.  Lat.  37.  32. 

Luc  ax  la  Majir  (St),  a  fmall  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalulia,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Guadiana,  in  W.  Long.  6.  32.  N.  Lat.  37. 2 1. 

LUCARIA,  a  feaft  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the 
18th  of  July,  in  memory  of  the  flight  of  the  Romans 
into  a  great  wood,  wlicre  they  foand  an  afylum,  and 
faved  thcmfclvcs  from  dellroction.  This  wood,  in 
which  they  found  protection,  was  fituaicd  bctwecu 
Tybcr  and  the  lit  Solaria.  The  enemies  from  whom 
the  Romans  fled  were  the  Gails — On  this  fedival, 
Plutarch  tells  us,  it  was  cuftomary  to  pay  the  acton* 
and  fuch  as  contributed  to  the  public  aniui'ement,  with 
the  money  arillng  from  tlie  felling  of  wood.  This 
money  was  called  hear.  It  is  obvious  from  what  lias) 
been  obferved,  that  lucar  and  lucarut  are  derived  from. 
lucm,  a  grove. 

LUCAS  (Jacobs),  art  eminent  artift,  more  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Luc  at  van  Ltrntu,  or 
Hugtnft,  was  horn  at  Lcyden  in  1494.  He  received 
his  firft  inftruction*  in  the  art  of  painting  from  his  fa- 
ther Hugucs  Jacobs ;  but  completed  his  itudics  in. 
the  school  of  Cornelius  Engelbrccht.  He  gained 
much  money  by  hit  profefiiou  ;  and  being  of  a  gene- 
rous turn  of  mind,  he  fpent  it  freely,  dreflcd  well,  and 
lived  in  a  fupcrior  ftylc.  It  is  faid,  that,  a  few  years, 
before  his  death,  be  made  a  tour  into  Zealand  and. 
Brabant ;  and  during  his  journey,  a  painter  of  Flulh- 
ing,  envious  of  his  great  abilities,  gave  him  poifon  at 
an  entertainment }  which,  though  very  flow,  was  too- 
fatal  in  its  effect,  and  put  an  end  to  hi*  life,,  after  iix 
years  languilhing  under  its  cruel  influence.  Others*, 
denying  the  ftory  of  the  poifon,  attribute  his  death 
to-  his  inccflant  induftry.  The  fupcriorily  of  this- 
art  ill's  genius  manifefted  itfelf  in  liis  infancy  :  for  his- 
works,  even  fiom  the  age  of  nine,  were  fo  excellent* 
as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  contemporary  artiftnj, 
and  when  he  was  about  15,  he  painted,  a  St  Hubert,, 
which  gained  him  great  applaufc.  His  tone  of  colour* 
ing  (Nlr  Pilkington  ebferves)  is  good,  his  attitudes 
(making  a  rcaGwablc  allowance  fur  the  ftiff  Gcrraaa 
tafte)  are  well-chofeu,  his  figures  have  a  couuderable 
ex  predion  in  their  faces,  and  his  pictures  are  very 
highly  finifhed.  He  endeavoured  to  proportion  the 
ftrength  of  his  colouring  U>  the  different  degrees  of 


The  females  depofit  their  eggs  in  the  trunks  of  decayed   diftancc  in  which  his  objefls  were  placed  i  for  in  that 
trees,  fuch  at  the  oak  and  the  afli.    The  hnz  or   early  time,  the  true  pritkcrfks  of  perfpective  were  but 
the  bark  and  in  the  hollow  of  little  known,  and  the  practice  of  it  was  much  IclV- 

obfented.  In  the  town-hall  at  Lcyden,  the  moft  ca- 
pital picture  of  Lucas,  the  fubject  of  which  is  the  JLalt 


grubs  lodge 

•hi  trees,  which  they  cat  into  and  reduce  into  fine 
powder,  and  there  transform  tbcmfelvea  into  chryfalids. 
They  are  common  in  Kent  and  Suffcx,  and  are  fome- 
times  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Englmd.  The  por- 
acctcd  jaws  are  particularly  ufeful  to  thefe  animals,  m. 
ft  tipping  off  the  bark  from  trees,,  and  affixing  them- 
fidves  thereby  to  the  tree,  while  they  fuck  with  their 
trunk  the  juice  that  oozes  from  it. 
UJCAR  oe  Baiamim  (St),  a  iundfame  acd 


Judgement,  is  preferved  with  great  care ;  the  raagi- 
ftrates  having  refilled  very  large  fums  which  have  been- 
offered  for  iu 

This  artift  painted  not  oisly  in  at?,  but  alfo  in  dif- 
temper  and  upon  glafs.    Nor  was  he  left  eminent  for. 
his  engraving  than  for  his  painting.    He  carried  on  a> 
familiar  and  friendly  correspondence  with  Albert 
6,  Durer, 
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>  purer,  who  was  his  cotemporary  j  and,  it  i*  fiud,  that 
"*  m  Tegiuariy  m  Albeit  Durer  publifhcd  one  print,  Lu- 
cas publifhcd  another,  without  the  lead  jealoufy  on 
richer  fide,  or  wifh  to  depreciate  each  other'*  merit. 
And  when  Albert  came  into  Holland  upoa  his  travels, 
he  was  received  by  Lucas  in  a  moil  cordial  and  affec- 
tionate manner.    His  ftyle  of  engraving,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Strutt,  differed  confidently  from  that  of 
Albert  Durer,  "and  teems  evidently  lo  have  been  found* 
<d  upon  the  works  of  ifraelvan  Meehlcn.    His  prints 
are  very  neat  and  clear,  bat  without  any  powerful 
-  effect.    The  Hrokes  are  as  fine  and  delicate  upon  the 
objects  in  the  front,  as  upoa  thole  in  the  diitances  ; 
and  this  want  of  variety,  joined  with  the  feebltnefs  of 
the  maflcs  of  fhadow,  give  his  engravings,  with  all 
their  neatnels,  an  unfiniihed  appearance,  much  unlike 
the  firm  fubRantial  effect  which  we  find  in  the  works 
of  Albert  Durer.    He  was  attentive  to  the  minutiz 
of  his  art.    Every  thing  is  carefully  made  out  in  his 
prints,  and  no  part  of  them  is  neglected.  He  gave  great 
character  and  expreflion  to  the  heads  of  his  figures  ; 
bat,  oil  examination  of  his  works,  we  find  the  fame 
beads  too  often  repeated.    The  hands  and'  feet  are 
rather  mannered  than  correct  ;  and  when  be  attempted 
to  draw  the  naked  figure,  lie  fucccedcd  but  very  indif- 
ferently.   He  affofted  to  make  the  folds  of  his  dra- 
peries long  and  flowing;  but  his  female  figures  are 
frequently  fo  exceifively  loaded  with  girdles,  bandages, 
and  other  ornamental  trappings,  that  much  of  the  ele- 
gance of  the  defign  is  loll.    He  engraved  on  wood,  as 
well  as  on  copper;  but  his  works  on  the  former  are  by  no 
means  numerous.  They  are.however,  very  fpiritcd ;  tho* 
not  equal,  upon  the  whole,  to  thofe  of  his  friend  Albert. 
The  prints  of  this  mailer  are  pretty  numerous,  but 
very  feldotn  met  with  complete  ;  efpecially  flue  im- 
predion*  of  them.    For  though  they  arc,  generally 
fpeaking,  executed  with  the  graver  only,  yet,  from 
the  delicacy  of  the  execution,  thev  foon  fullered  in  the 
printing.    Of  his  engravings  tlve  few  following  may 
be  mentioned  as  among  the  principal.    I.  Mahonrt 
Jfrrping,  lorth  a  pr'ufi  nun  ikrtd  by  hit  fitle,  and  another 
Jgttrejtra/mg  bit  fwrd,  a  middling-fixed  upright  plate, 
dated  ijcS,  laid  to  be  one  of  his  moft  early  produc- 
tion*.   2.  An  ectt  bvmo,  a  large  plate,  letigthwife, 
dated  I  5  to.    3.  The  crucifixion  on  Mount  Qah<ar\% 
the  fame.      4.  Tht  wife  meiu  offering,  the  fame, 
dated  1513.     5.  Rrtum  of  the  proJtgal  ftn,  a  mid- 
du'ng-fi/.ed  plate,  leugtbwife,  dated  15 18.      6.  A 
fcrge  print  lengthwife  called  the  Janet  of  MagtLdm, 
dated  1 519.     7.  His  own  portrait,  a  fmaU  upright 
•late,  dated  1515.    8.  Davi.i  playing  before  Saul,  a 
middling-fixed  upright  plate,  dated  This  is  a 

Wry  fine  print ;  the  expreflion  of  Saul  s  countenance, 
in  particular,  is  admirable.  9.  A  print  known  by 
the  name  of  Uleftiegle,  which  is  the  fcarceft  of  all  the 
works  of  this  matter.  It  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
king  of  France }  and  faid  by  Marolks,  and  other 
mailer*,  to  be  unique.  But  Bafau  informs  us  that 
M.  Marictte  had  alio  an  imprcfliou  of  this  plate  ;  and 
it  has  been  fince  found  in  one  or  two  other  collection*. 
It  rcprefeots  a  travelling  bag-piper  with  his  family  5 
kimfdf  playing  as  be  goes  along,  and  carrying  two 
children  in  a  baiket  at  his  back  {  his  wife  trudging  by 
his  fide,  fupporting  with  one  hand  an  infant  on  her 
r,  afld  with  the  other  kading  an  aft  loaded 
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with  two  bilketi,  having  two  children  in  each ;  and  Lmtn 
another  child  going  before,  with  a  little  dog>  completes 
the  lingular  groupe.    This  rare  print  is  dated  1520,  Lurerta. 
and  ia  known  to  have  been  fold  for  16  louis-d'ors. —  ' 
It  ia  nearly  t{-  inches  high  by  4  5  broad  i  and  has 
been  twice  copied.    One  of  the  copies  is  the  reverfe 
way  :  but  the  other  is  the  fame  way  with  the  origi. 
nal ;  and  though  not  fo  well  executed,  might  without 
a  companion  be  mirtaken  for  it. 

Lucas  (Richard),  D.  D.  a  learned  EngUm  di- 
vine, was  born  in  164^,  and  iiitdicd  at  Oxford  :  after 
which  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  for  fome 
time  mailer  of  the  free  fchool  at  Abergavenny.  Be- 
ing eflecmcd  an  excellent  preacher,  he  became  vicar  of 
St  Stephen  s,  Coleman  itreet,  in  London,  and  lec- 
turer of  St  Olave's  in  South wark.  He  was  dodirr  of 
divinity ;  and  in  1 696  was  inftallcd  prebendary  of 
Weflminfter.  His  fight  began  to  fail  him  in  bis  youth  (. 
and  he  totally  loA  it  in  his  middle  age*  He  was  great- 
ly eflecu'.ed  for  his  piety  and  learning  ;  and  publifhcd 
fcveral  works,  particularly,  I.  Practical  Chriilianitv. 
2.  An  inquiry  after  happinefs.  3.  Several  fermons. 
4.  A  Latin  tranilation  of  the  whole  duty  of  man.  He 
died  in  171  j. 

LUCCA,  a  fmall  republic  of  Italy  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Mediterranean,  between  the  territory  of  Genoa 
on  the  welt,  Modcua  on  the  north,  and  Tufcany  on 
the  call.  According  to  Keyflcr,  it  is  only  about  30 
miles  in  circumference,  but  is  exceeding  fertile  and  po- 
pulous. It  contains,  bclides  the  city  of  Lucca,  150  vil- 
lages. The  number  of  inhabitants  are  computed  at 
120,000.  The  government  is  lodged  in  a  gofa- 
kmier,  whofc  power  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  doges  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  He  is  affiiled  by 
nine  counfcllors :  but  the  power  of  all  the  ten  conti- 
nues only  for  two  months  y  during  which  time  they 
live  in  the  Hate-palace,  and  at  the  public  expence. 
They  are  ckofen  out  of  the  great  council,  which  con* 
lifts  of  240  nobles  ;  but  even  this  council  is  changed  by 
a  new  election  every  two  years.  The  revenues  of  the 
republic  arc  about  400,000  fcudi  or  crowns ;  out  of 
which  they  maintain  500  men  by  way  of  regular  force, 
and  70  Swifs  as  a  guard  to  their  acting  magittratcs. 
The  city  of  Lucca  is  fituatcd  in  a  plain,  terminating  in, 
moft  delightful  eminences,  adorned  with  villas,  fum-  . 
mer-houfes,  corn-fields,  and  plantations  of  every  kind) 
fo  that  nothing  either  for  ufe  or  pkafure  is  here  want- 
ing. The  city,  whiih  is  about  three  Italian  miles  in 
circumference,  has  regular  well-lined  fortification* } 
and  its  ftrcets,  though  irregular,  are  wide,  well  paved, 
and  full  of  handfomc  houfes.  The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants art  computed  to  be  abu»e  40,000  ;  and  tliry 
carry  on  large  manufaCturen,  efpecialry  of  lilk  llitfl'j. 
Lucca  has  a  bifhop,  who  enjoys  fcveral  extraordinary 
privileges ;  and  its  cathedral  is  Gothic.  The  city 
Hands  in  E.  Long.  11.  27.  N.  Lat.  43.  5  a. 

LUCENTI,  Lucemti a,  or  Lucentum,  a  town  of 
tbe  Hither  Spain,  now  Alicant,  a.  fea-port  of  Va- 
lencia.   W.  Long.  32',  Lat.  38  37'. 

LUCERES,  m  Roman  antiquity,  the  third  in  or- 
der of  the  three  tribes  into  which  Romulus  divided 
the  people,  including  all  foreigners  ;  fo  called  from 
the  Iucuj  or  grove,  where  Romulus  opened  an  afylum. 

LUCERIA  (aoc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Apulia  in 
Italy  i  which  in  Strabo's  time  ftiU  exhibited  marks  <i 

Dunned.  • 
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Licwtas  Pinmed's  fovereignty  in  thofc  parts,  Ptolemy  has  A'tf 
I  •i-t'rti*  etrut  >  whether  from  miftakc,  or  the  cuftotn  of  hit 
.  time,  uncertain.    Now  Nottra  dt  Pagani,  in  the  king* 

dom  of  Naples.    E.  Long.  15.  o.  N.  Lat.  40.  40. 

LUCERUIS,  in  mythology',  a  name  given  to  Ju- 
piter, a*  Lucrria  was  given  to  Juno,  as  the  deities  which 
gave  light  to  the  world. 

LUCERNE,  one  of  the  13  cantons  of  Swifler- 
land.  It  holds  the  third  place  among  the  I J  ;  and  is 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  cantons.  Though  lefs  than 
Zuric,  and  confequently  much  left  than  Berne,  it  is, 
however,  far  more  extenfive  than  any  of  the  reft,  be- 
ing 15  or  1$  leagues  long,  and  eight  broad.  The  po- 
pulation is  eftimatcd  at  100,000.  Even  the  moun- 
tainous part  is  not  barren,  but  abundant  in  wood  and 
pallurc,  fumifhing  cattle,  hides,  cheefe,  and  butter, 
for  exportation.  All  the  north  part  is  fertile  in  grain, 
fruit,  and  hay ;  fupplying  fufneient  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  thf?  inhabitants :  but  as  the  mountaineers 
of  the  little  cantons  come  to  their  market  for  corn, 
the  people  of  Lucerne  purchafe  this  commodity  from 
other  parts  of  Swiflerland,  but  efpecially  from  Alfacc 
f  arxl  Suabia.    Their  manufactures  are  very  inconfide- 

rable  ;  confiding  only  in  a  little  filk  and  cotton  thread. 
—The  government  is  oligarchical.  The  councils  are 
chofen  from  among  coo  citiV.cns  only.  The  great 
council  of  64  member*  is  the  nominal  fovereign  ;  but 
in  fad  the  power  rcfidrs  in  the  fenate,  or  little  coun- 
cil of  36,  having  for  their  ihicfs  the  two  Avoyers.— . 
The  whole  canton  profefles  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. Tbe  pope's  nuncio,  with  the  title  of  legate 
tt  latere,  ufually  refidc*  at  Lucerne. — They  threw  •ff 
the  Auftrian  yoke  in  1352,  and  by  entering  into  a 
perpetual  alliance  with  the  three  ancient  cantons,  they 
gave  fuch  weight  to  the  confederacy,  as  to  enable  it 
in  1386  to  refill  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  at  the 
bloody  battle  of  Sempach. 

The  /own  0/  Luctrnt  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of 
a  moft  beautiful  lake  of  the  fame  name,  where  the 
river  Reufs  iffues  from  it.  The  buildings  are  ancient, 
and  the  llreets  narrow ;  nor  is  Lucerne  populous  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  the  inhabitants  being  only 
between  3  and  4000.  Since  this  is  the  great  pafTage 
to  Italy  by  Mount  St  Gotbard,  and  the  merchandize 
which  pafle*  the  Alps  on  mules,  and  is  to  be  tranf- 
rd  by  the  rivers  Reufs,  Aar,  and  Rhine,  is  all 
fited  here,  it  might  hare  a  flourilhiiig  trade  if 
arts  and  manufactures  were  attended  to.  The  Reufs 
feparatcs  the  town  into  two  unequal  parts,  which  are 
connected  by  three  bridges ;  one  wide  for  carriages ; 
and  two  narrow  covered  ones  for  foot  paflcngers :  be- 
fides  thefe,  there  is  a  fourth  over  an  arm  of  the  lake, 
to  pafs  to  the  cathedral.  Three  of  thefe  bridges  have 
old  bad  paint  ingf.  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  and  the  Hi- 
ftoty  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Swiflerlaud.  They  make 
a  commodious  dry  walk  for  the  inhabitants. — Of  re- 
ligious edifices,  t!ie  principal  are  the  cathedral,  or  col- 
legiate church  of  St  Lcgtr  ;  the  convent  of  Corde- 
liers ;  the  college  of  the  Jefuiu  ;  the  convent  of  Capu- 
chins j  and  two  convents  of  nuns.  Of  the  fecutar 
buildings,  the  hotel  de  Ville  it  the  principal.  The 
nrfrnal  is  well  furniflicd.  The  water  tower  is  re- 
markable only  for  its  poiition  and  antiquity  :  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  pharos  or  lighthoufe. — What  greatly 
attracts  moft  the  notice  0/  ftrangers  is,  a  plan  in 
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relief  of  part  of  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Zug,  tot 
Berne,  and  the  whole  of  Schweitz,  Uri,  and  Under- 
wald, executed  by  General  Pfifter  on  a  large  fcala. 
He  has  completed  about  60  fquare  leagues  1  tke  plaa 
is  1  a  feet  long,  and  niue  and  a  half  broad :  every 
mountain  is  accurately  mcafured;  and  every  object 
diilinctly  placed. 

The  I. ait  of  Luurut  exhibits  greater  variety  ar.4 
more  picturetque  fcencry  than  any  other  of  the  Swift 
lakes.  It  is  feven  leagues  long  in  a  right  line,  and 
three  wide  about  Kufliiacht ;  but  the  Ihape  is  very  ir- 
regular. The  whole  fouth  fide  is  bordered  by  high 
mountains;  but  the  north  exhibits  hills  of  no  great 
height.  The  narrow  gulph  that  extends  towards  the 
well,  is  bordered  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by  mount 
Pilat,  which  is  a  fingle  mountain  riling  boldly  more 
than  6oco  feet  above  the  lake ;  and  on  the  fouth  by 
monnt  Burgcnberg.  Stanz-Stadt,  belonging  to  the 
canton  of  Underwald,  is  on  this  fide ;  and  hereabouts 
the  lake  is  deepeft.  Kuflnacht  is  on  tbe  point  of  the 
other  gulph,  which  extends  towards  the  call,  and  ia 
wider  than  the  former.  All  the  country  to  the  weft 
of  thefe  gulpht,  and  part  of  it  to  the  north  of  the 
latter,  belongs  to  the  canton  of  Lucerne  t  but  that 
which  is  to  the  fouth  and  north-call  is  dependant  on 
the  canton  of  Zug.  All  the  mountains  on  the  l«ft 
(bore  of  the  Jake  belong  to  the  canton  of  Underwald  ; 
ihofe  on  the  right,  partly  to  the  canton  of  Uri,  partly 
to  that  of  Schweitz,  partly  to  the  little  republic  of 
Gerfaw,  but  principally  to  the  canton  of  Lucerne. 

LvcmvR,  in  botany.  See  Meoicaoo. — For  the 
culture  of  this  plant,  fee  AGaicuLToas,  n^  183. 

LUCIA  (St),  one  of  the  Caribbee  Mauds  in  tbe 
Weft  Indies,  about  22  miles  long,  and  II  broad,  the. 
middleof  it  lying  in  N.  Lat.  39.  14.  W.  Long.  27.0. 
It  was  firft  fettled  by  the  French  in  1650 ;  but  was 
reduced  by  the  Englifh  in  1664,  wao  evacuated  it  in 
1666.  The  French  immediately  re-fettled  the  ifland, 
but  were  again  driven  away  by  the  Caribbs.  As  foon 
as  the  favages  were  gone,  the  former  inhabitants  re- 
turned, but  only  for  a  fhort  time ;  for  being  afraid  of 
falling  a  prey  to  the  firft  privateer  that  fhould  w'fit 
their  coafts,  they  removed  either  to  other  French  fet- 
tlcmcnts  that  were  ftronger,  or  which  they  might  ex- 
pect to  be  better  defended.  There  was  then  no  re- 
gular culture  or  colony  at  St  Lucia  ;  it  was  only  fre- 
quented by  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico,  who  came 
thither  to  cut  wood,  and  to  build  canoes,  and  whn 
had  confidcrablc  docks  on  the  ifland.  In  1718 
it  was  again  fettled  by  the  French;  but  four  yeara 
after,  it  was  given  by  the  court  of  London  to  the  duke 
of  Montague,  who  was  fent  to  take  poiTcflion  of  it. 
This  occaftoned  fome,  difturbance  between  the  two 
courts ;  which  was  fettled,  however,  by  an  agreement 
made  in  1731,  that,  till  the  refpeclive  claims  fhould 
be  finally  adjulled,  the  ifland  Ihould  be  evacuated  by 
both  nations,  but  that  both  fhould  wood  and  water 
there.  This  precarious  agreement  furniflied  aa  op- 
portunity for  private  intcreft  to  exert  itfelf.  The 
Englifh  no  longer  moleftcd  the  French  in  their  limi- 
tations ;  but  employed  them  as  their  aififtants  in  car- 
rying en  with  richer  colonies  a  finuggling  trade,  which 
the  fubjefts  of  both  governments  thought  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  them.  This  trade  has  been  more  or 
lef»  confiderable  till  the  treaty  of  1763,  when  the 
4  pro- 
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pTcperty  of  St  Lucia  was  fecOrtcr  to  the.  crown  of  the  theology  of  the  Pagan  poets,  or  in  the  extravagant  L»ci»ni*# 
France.    After  that  time  the  colony  flourilhcd  conft-   opinions  of  philofophers ;  for  he  perpetually  throws  , 
derabry.    In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1772,  the 
number  of  white  people  amounted  to  2018  fouls,  men, 
women,  and  children ;  that  of  the  blacks  to  663  free- 
men, and  12,795  flares.    The  cattle  confifted  of  928 


fach  ridicule  on  the  gods  and  philofophers,  with  their 
vices,  as  infpires  hatred  and  contempt  for  them  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  faid  that  be  writes  any  where  againil  an 
over-ruling  providence. 


LUCIANISTS,  or  Lvcanists,  a  religious  fed, 
fo  called  from  Lucianus,  or  Lucanus,  a  heretic  of  the 
fecond  century,  being  a  difciple  of  Marcion,  whofe 
errors  he  followed,  adding  fome  new  ones  to  them.. 
Epiphanitts  fays  he  abandoned  Marcion ;  teaching  that 
people  ought  not  to  marry,  for  fear  of  enriching  the 
Creator  :  and  yet  other  authors  mention  that  he  held 
this  error  in  common  with  Marcion  and  other  Guo- 
ftics.  He  denied  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  affcrt. 
ing  it  to  be  material. 

There  was  another  fed  of  Lucianifts,  who  appear, 
ed  fome  time  after  the  Arians.  They  taught,  that 
the  Father  had  been  a  Father  always,  and  that  he 
had  the  name  even  before  he  begot  the  Son;  an  having 
in  him  the  power  or  faculty  of  generation:  and  inthia 
manner  they  accounted  for  the  eternity  of  the  Son. 

LUCID  intervals,  the  fits  of  lunatics  or  ma- 
niacs, wherein  the  phrcnty  leaves  them  in  poffclfio« 
of  their  reafon. 

LUCIFER,  according  to  the  poets,  was  the  foa 
of  Jupiter  and  Aurora  :  in  aftrooomy,  Lucifer  is  the 
bright  planet  Venus,  which  either  goes  before  the  fun. 
in  the  morning,  and  is  our  morniug  ftar ;  or  in  the 
evening  follows  the  fun,  and  then  is  called  Hcfptms  or 
the  evening  ftar. 

LUCIr  ERA,  in  mythology,  a  furname  given  to. 
Diana,  under  which  title  (he  was  invoked  by  tht- 
Greeks  in  childbed.  She  was  represented  as  cover- 
ed with  a  large  veil,  intcrfperfed  with  ftars,  bearing 
a  crefcent  on  her  head,  and  holding  in  Iter  hand  a 
lighted  flambeau. 

LUCIFERIANS,  a  religious  fed,  wK 
to  the  fchifm  of  Lucifer,  bifhup  of  Cagnan. 
fourth  century,  who  was  baiuflied  by  the  emperor 
Conftantius  for  having  defended  the  Nicene  doctrine 
concerning  the  three  perfons  in  the  godhead* — St  Au- 
guftine  feems  to  intimate,  that  they  Leheved  the  foul, 
which  they  considered  a>  of  a  carnal-  nature,  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  the,  chiHrett  from  their  fathers.  Thco- 


tn tiles  or  horfes,  207c-  head  of  homed  cattle,  and  3184 
Ateep  or  goats.  There  were  38  fogar  plantations, 
which  occupied  978  pieces  of  land;  5,395.889  coffee- 
trees  ;  1,321,600  cocoa  plants ;  and  367  plots  of  cot- 
ton. There  were  706  dwefling  places.  The  annual 
revenue  at  that  time  was  about  1 7  5,000 1.  which,  Re- 
cording to  the  Abbe*  Raynal,  mull  have  increafed  one- 
•ighth  yearly  for  fome  time.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Britiih  fleet  under  admirals  Byron  and  Barrington,  in 
the  year  1771*1  but  was  rcilorcd  to  France  at  the 
peace  of  17*3. 

The  foil  of  St  Lucia  is  tolerably  good,  even  at  the 
ira  fide;  and  is  much  better  the  farther  one  advances 
into  the  country.  The  whole  of  it  is  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, except  fome  high  and  craggy  mountains  which 
bear  evident  marks  of  old  volcanoes.  In  one  deep 
valley  there  are  ftifl  eight  or  ten  ponds,  the  water  of 
which  boils  up  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  retains  fome 
of  its  heat  at  the  diftance  of  6000  toifes  from  its  re- 
servoirs. The  air  in  the  inland  parts,  like  that  of  aU 
dther  uninhabited  countries,  is  fotd  and  nnwholcfome; 
hut  grows  lefs  noxious  as  the  woods  are  cleared  and 
the  ground  laid  open.  On  fome  parts  of  the  fea- 
eoaft,  the  air  is  ftill  more  unhealthy,  on  account  of 
fume  final)  rivers  which  fpring  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  have  not  fuflicicnt  flope  to  walh  down 
the  fands  with  which  the  influx  of  the  ocean  ttopa 
up  their  mouths,  by  which  means  they  fpread  them- 
felves  into  un  whole  fome  marines  on  the  neighbouring 
grounds. 

Lucia  (St),  a  high  and  mountainous  ifland  of 
Africa,  and  one  of  thofe  of  Cape  Verde,  is  about  nine 
leagues  long,  and  lien  in  the  latitude  of  16"  18'  N. 
according  to  the  Englffh  geographers  ;  but  according 
to  all  others,  it  is  a  degree  farther  to  the  northward. 
€)n  the  eaft-fouth-eaft  fide  is  a  harbour,  with  a  bot- 
tom and  thore  of  white  (and  ;  but  its  beft  road  is  oppo- 
fitc  to  St  Vincent's  to  the  fouth-weft,  where  there  are 
at  leaft  20  fathoms  of  water.  On  the  weft  fide  thcxe 
»  no  water:  it  abounds  with  goats,  fca  and  land  fowl,  doret  fays,  that  Lucifer  was  the  author  of  a  new 
tortoifes,  &c.  but  whether  it  hath  any  inhabitants  is  error.  The  Luciferian*  increafed  mightily  in  Gaul, 
not  certainly  known.  Spain,  Egypt,  &c     The  occaAon  of  the  fchifm  was, 

LUCIAN,  a  celebrated  Greek  author  in  the  tuft  that  Lucifer  would  not  allow  any  acta  he  had  done  to 
century,  was  born  at  Samofata,  of  obfeure  parents,  in  be  abolifhed.  There  were  but  two  Luoifrrian  bifhops,  - 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  He  ftudied  raw,  and  but  »  great  number  of  priclW  aad  deacons.  The  Lu- 
pradtifed  fome  time  as  an  advocate;  but  growing  weary  ciferians  bore  a  peeuhar  averfion  to  the  Asians, 
•f  the  wrangling  oratory  of  the  bar,  he  commenced  LUCILIUS  (Cains),  a- Roman  knight,  and  a  La- 
rhetorician.  He  lived  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aure-  tin  poet,  wa»  born  at  Snefta  in  Italy,  about  140  B.  C. 
lius,  who  made  him  regifter  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt;   He  Served  under  Scipio  Africanua  in  the  war  with  the 

id  was  in-  great  favour  with  that  cele- 
ind  with  Lxliiuv  He  wrote  30  books  • 


wbo  adhered 

rliari.  in  the 


and,  according  to  Stn'das,  he  was  at  laft 
dogs.  Lucian  was  one  of  the  fineft  wits  in  all  anti- 
quity. His  Dialogues,  and  other  works,  are  written 
in  Greek.  In  thefe  he  has  joined  the  ufrfut  to  the 
agreeable,  inftrnflion  to  fatire,  and  erudition  to  ele- 
gance i  and  we  every  where  meet  with  that  fine  and 


Nuroantincs;  a 
brated  general, 

of  fat  ires,  in  .which  he  lafhrd  fcveral  perfons  of  quality 
very  (harply.  Some  learned  men  afcribe  the  invention 
of  fatire  to  him ;  but  M.  Dacier  has  maintained,  with  - 
great  probability,  that  Lucilius  only  gave  a  better 
delicate  raillery  which  characlerifcs  the  Attic  tafte. —  turn  to  that  kind  of  poetry,  and  wrote  it  with  more 
Thofe  who  cenfure  him  as  an  impious  feoffor  st  reli-  wit  and  humour  than  his  prcdcccffors  Ennius  and  Pa- 
gion,  have  rcafon  on  their  fide,  if  religion  ooafiited  in   cuvius  had  doar.    I  lit  fragments  have  been  carefully 
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ftolleAcd  by  Francis  Dauza  at  Lev  dew  is  1509,  with 
note*.  But  they  require  fliU  to  be  better  illuftratcd 
by  fome  learned  critic. 

LUC?  IN  A,  a  goddefs  among  the  Romans,  who 
prefided  over  women  in  labour.  Some  take  her  to  be 
Diana,  others  Juno.  She  is  called  Lacma,  becaufe 
fhe  brought  children  to  the  light;  from  the  Latin  word 
tux,  "  light." 

LUCIUS,  in  ichthyology.    See  Esox. 
LUCONIA.    See  Manila. 
LUCOPHEREA,  in  ichthyology.    See  Psaca. 
LUCRETIA,  the  famous  Roman  matron,  wife  of 
Collatinus,  and  the  caufe  of  the  revolution  in  Rome 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  s  this  lady  being  ra- 
\ifhed  by  Sextus,  the  cldcft  fon  of  Tarquin  king  of 
Rome,  ftabbed  herfclf,  509  B.C.     See  the  article 
Chastity.   The  bloody  poinard,  with  her  dead  body 
expofed  to  the  feoate,  was  the  fignal  of  Roman  If 
bcrty  ;  the  cxpulfion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  abolition 
of  the  regal  dignity,  was  inftantly  rcfuWcd  on,  and 
carried  into  execution.    See  Rom*. 

LUCRETIUS,  or  Titus  Lucretius  Caius,  one 
of  the  molt  celebrated  of  the  Latin  poets,  was  born  of 
au  ancient  and  noble  Roman  family,  and  fl  tidied  at 
Athens,  where  he  became  one  of  Epicurus's  felt.  He 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence ;  hut  in  the  flower  of  his  age  fell  into  a  frenzy, 
occasioned  by  a  philtre  given  him  by  his  wife,  who 
was  distractedly  fond  of  him.  Lucretius,  during  the 
interval*  of  hit  madnefs,  put  Epicurus's  doctrines  into 
verfe,  and  compofed  his  fix  books  De  rrrvm  nature, 
which  arc  ftill  extant.  It  is  faid  that  he  killed  him- 
felf  in  a  fit  of  madnefs,  in  the  cAth  year  before  the 
Chriftiati  sera,  when  %\  years  old.  The  mo  ft  correct 
edition  of  Lucretius  is  that  of  Simon  de  Coline.  The 
cardinal  de  Polignac  has  refuted  Lucretius'*  arguments 
in  his  excellent  Latin  poem  intitled  Anti-Lucrttim. 
His  poem  Dt  reran  natura  hat  been  tranflated  into 
Englifh  by  Mr  Creech. 

LUCRINUS  LActrs  (anc.  geog.),  a  lake  of  Cam- 
pania, between  Baia:  and  Puteoli,  famous  for  its  oy- 
"  it  ere  (Horace,  Martial,  Juvenal)  ;  l.ucrinenfti  (Cicero), 
the  people  dwelling  on  it.  Now  a  perfect  bay  fince 
the  earthquake  in  1  c*,8. 

LT7CULLUS  (Lucius  Lueinius),  a  Roman  gene- 
ral, celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  his  victories,  and  hia 
riches.  In  liis  youth  he  made  a  figure  at  the  bar;  and 
bring  afterwards  made"  quaftor  in  Alia,  and  pnetor  in 
A  frica,  governed  thofc  provinces  with  great  modern, 
tion  and  juflice.  Scarce  was  he  known  as  a  military 
man,  when  he  twice  heat  the  fleet  of  Amilcar,  and 
gained  two  great  victories  over  him.  His  happy  ge- 
niu*  wag  greatly  improved  by  itudyi  for  he  employed 
liis  leifure  in  reading  the  beft  author*  on  military  af- 
fairs. Being  made  eonful  with  Aurelius  Cotta,  du- 
ring the  third  war  with  Mithridatcs  king  of  Puntus, 
he  was  fent  againit  this  prince  :  and  this  expedition 
was  attended  with  a  feries  of  victories,  which  did  him 
lefa  honour  than  an  alt  of  gencrofity  towards  his  col- 
league ;  who,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  his  abfence 
to  (ignalize  himfelf  by  fume  great  exploit,  hallcned  to 
fight  Mithridatc*  [  but  was  defeated  and  (hut  up  in 
Calcedonia ;  where  he  mull  hare  perimcd,  if  Lucullus, 
fa  critic  tug  hi*  refentmcnt  to  the  pleafurc  of  laving  a 
Roman  citizen,  had  not  flown  to  his  afiillaacc,  and 
N°  188. 
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difen gaged  httiw>  All  Pontus  then  fubmitted  to  Ltv  LnvM 
cullus;  who  being  continued  in  his  government  of  I 
AJia,  entered  the  territories  of  Tigranes,  the  moft  x*Uow' 
powerful  king  in  Alia.    That  prince  marched  with  a      *  J 
formidable  army  againft  Lucullus  :  who  defeated  him 
with  a  handful  of  men,  and  killed  great  numbers  of 
his  forces;  took  Tigranocertes,  the  capital  of  his  king, 
dom  ;  and  was  ready  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  when 
the  intrigues  of  a  tribune  got  him  depofed,  and  Poir.pcy 
nominated  in  his  room.  Lucullus  having  brought  home 
prodigious  riches,  now  gave  himfelf  up  to  exceifive  lu- 
xury; and  liis  table  was  fcrved  with  a  profufion  till  that 
time  unknown.  He  brought  from  the  Eaft  a  great  num- 
ber of  books,  which  he  formed  into  a  library,  and  gave 
admittance  to  all  men  of  learning,  who  frequented  it  in 
great  numbers.    Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he  fell  into 
a  kind  of  madnefs;  and  Lucullus,  his  brother,  was  ap- 
pointed his  guardian.    He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  brought  cherries  into  Europe,  having  brought  the 
grafts  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 

LUCUS,  in  general,  denotes  a  wood  or  grove  fa. 
cred  to  a  deity  ;  fo  called  <3  luertuio,  becaufe  a  great 
number  of  lights  were  ufually  burning  in  honour  of 
the  god  (Ilidorus);  a  practice  common  with  idola- 
ters, as  we  learn  from  Scripture:  hence  Homer** 

LUD,  a  Britiih  king  mentioned  in  our  old  chro- 
nicles, and  faid  to  have  reigned  about  the  year  of  the 
world  3878.  He  is  reported  to  have  enlarged  and 
walled  about  Troynovant,  or  New  Troy,  where  he  kept 
his  court,  and  made  it  his  capital.  The  name  of  Lon- 
don is  hence  derived  from  J.uiPt  /own;  and  l.udgait, 
from  his  being  buried  near  it :  but  this  is  only  one 
among  many  other  derivations  of  the  name  of  London; 
which  are  at  I  eaft  equally  probable.    See  Londok. 

LUD  I,  a  term  ufed  for  (hows  and  public  rcprefen- 
tation*  made  by  the  Romans,  f«>r  the  entertainment  of 
the  people.    Sec  Games. 

For  an  account  of  the  particular  games  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  the  Ifthmian,  Nema-an,  Olympic,  &c 
fee  Isthmian,  tsV. 

LUDIUS,  a  celebrated  painter,  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Auguftus  Csefar,  and  excelled  in  grand  compofitions. 
He  was  the  firft  who  painted  the  fronts  of  houfes  in 
the  ftreets  of  Rome;  which  he  beautified  with  great 
variety  of  landfcapcs,  and  many  other  different  fub- 
jc&s. 

LUDLOW  (Edmund),  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Ludlow 
was  born  at  Maidenhead,  and  educated  in  Trinity 
college,  Oxford.  His  father  oppofiug  the  king's  in- 
terest, Mr  Ludlow  joined  with  the  fame  party,  and 
was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Edgehillas  a  volunteer  un- 
der the  earl  of  Eflcx.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  chofen  knight  of  the  Ihire  for  Wilts,  and  ob- 
tained the  command  of  a  regiment  of  horfe  for  the  de- 
fence of  that  county.  He  was  one  of  King  Cha.  L'tj 
judges :  after  whole  death  he  was  fent  by  the  parlia- 
ment into  Ireland,  in  quality  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  horfe ;  which  employment  he  difrharged  wkh  di- 
ligence and  fuccefs  till  the  death  of  the  lord-deputy 
Ircton,  when  he  acted  for  fome  time  as  general,  though 
without  that  title ;  Cromwell,  who  knew  him.  to  be 
fincerely  in  the  intercft  of  the  commonwealth,  always 
finding  out  fome  pretext  to  binder  the  conferring*  of 
that  charafter  upon  him.   The  laft  ilroke  had  been 
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I*  lid*,  given  by  Ludlow  to  the  Irilh  rebellion,  if  the  ufurpa- 
*—  v  ™  tk>n  of  Cromwell  had  not  prevented  it.  Under  nil 
power. he  never  a&ed  |  and  though  Cromwell  ufed  hi* 
utmott  efforts,  he  remained  inflexible.  After  Crom- 
well's death,  he  endeavoured  to  reftore  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  Charles  II.  being  recalled,  be  thought 
proper  to  conceal  htrhfclf,  and  efcaped  into  Switzer- 
land) where  he  fettled.  After  the  revolution,  he  came 
over  into  England,  in  order  to  be  employed  In  Ire- 
land againfl  King  James-i  but  appearing  publicly 
in  Loudon,  it  gave  £reat  offcrtce  \  and  an  addrefs 
was  prefentcd  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour  to  King 
William  III.  Cur  a  proclamation  in  order  to  apprehend 
Colonel  Ludlow,  attainted  for  the  murder  of  King 
Charlo  I.  Upon  thin  he  returned  to  Switzerland, 
-where  be  died.  During  hU  retirement  in  Switzer- 
land he  wrote  his  Memoir*. 

Lb  blow,  a  town  of  Shropshire  in  England,  fitua- 
ted  at  the  conflux  of  the  Temc  and  Corvc,  18  miles 
from  8brewfbury,  and  i  38  from  London.    The  pre- 
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*,o  p>oor  peojilej  and  two  charity -fchoob;  where  coboys  l-w'o'ph 
and  30  girl*  are  both  taught  and  clothed.  It  ha*  a  L^ff 
market  on  Monday,  and  three  leffcr  one*  on  Wednef- 
day,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  It*  fairs  itrr  on  the  Tucf- 
day  Eaftcr,  Whit-Wednefday,  Auguft  21.  Sept.  2». 
and  Dec.  8.  Provilions  are  very  cheap  here  ;  and  at 
the  annual  horfe-race*  there  is  the  beft  of  company. 
The  country  round  is  exceedingly  plrafant,  fruitful, 
and  pupulous,  efpecially  that  part  called  the  Corxvf- 
tlale,  being  the  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Corve. 
Ludlow  fend*  two  members  to  parliament. 

LUDOLPH  (Job),  a  very  learned  writer  of  the 
17th  century,  was  born  at  Erfurt  in  Tburingia.  lie 
travelled  much,  and  was  roaftcr  of  25  languages;  vi- 
frted  libraries,  fearched  after  natural  curioGties  and  an- 
tiquities every  where,  and  com-crfed  with  learned  men 
of  all  nation*.  He  pubtifhed  A  Hillary  of  Ethiopia, 
and  other  cunout  books. 

LvooLfH  (Henry  William),  nephew  of  Job  above- 
mentioned,  was  bora  at  Erfurt  in  1655.    He  came 


rtdent  of  the  council  of  the  marches,  cftahliihrd  by  over  to  England  as  fecrctary  to  M.  Lcathe,  envoy  from 
Henry  VIII.  genctally  kept  his  courts  in  it,  by  wliich  the  court  of  Copenhagen  to  that  of  London;  and  be- 
the  town  was  much  benefited,  thefe  court*  not  having  ing  recommended  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  was 
been  abolifhed  till  the  1  ft  of  William  and  Mary.  Its  received  as  his  fecrctary.  He  enjoyed  this  office  for 
neighbourhood  to  Wale*  make*  it  *  great  thorough)-  fome  years,  until  he  was  incapacitated  by  a  violent  dif- 
fare,  and  engages  many  of  the  Welch  to  fend  their  order ;  when  be  was  difclurgcd  with  a  handsome  pent- 
children  o  both  fcxes  to  it  for  education.  It  was  in-  (ion :  after  he  recovered,  he  travelled  into  Mufcovy, 
corporated  by  Edward  IV.  and  among  other  privi-  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  czar,  and  where 
leges  has  that  of  trying  and  executing  criminals  within  his  knowledge  made  the  Mufcovite  priefts  fuppofc  him 


itself.  It  is  one  of  the  neateft  towns  in  England, 
with  walls  and  feven  gate*.  It  i»  divided  into. four 
wards")  and  is  governed  by  2  bailiffs,  12  aldermen,  25 
common-councilmen,  a  recorder,  a  town-clerk,  ftcward, 
chamberlain,  coroner,  flee.  From  the  caftlr  on  the  top 
cf  the  hill  on  which  the  town  Hands  is  a  moil  delight- 
ful profpees.    In  an  apartment  of  tbc  outer  gatehouie 


to  be  a  conjuror.  On  his  return  to  London  in  1 694. 
he  was  cut  for  the  ftone  j  and  as  foou  as  his  health 
would  permit,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  civilities  he 
had  received  in  Mufcovy,  be  wrote  a  grammar  of  their 
language,  that  the  natives  might  learn  their  own  tongue 
in  a  regular  method.  He  then  travelled  into  the  Had, 
to  inform  himself  of  the  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  church 


Samuel  Butler  is  faid  to  have  written  the  hm  part  of  in  the  Levant ;  the  deplorable  condition  of  which  in- 
Hudibra*.    Of  this  cattle,  which  was  beiieged  and  ta-  duced  him,  after  his  return,  with  the  aid  of  the  bilhop 

of  Worcefter,  to  print  an  edition  of  the  New  Tefta- 
mcnt  in  the  vulgar  Greek,  to  prrfent  to  the  Greek 
church.  In  1 709,  when  fuch  numbers  of  Palatine* 
came  over  to  England,  Mr  Eudolph  was  appointed  by 


ken  by  King  Stephen,  fome  of  the  office*  are  fallen 
down,  and  great  part  of  it  turned  into  a  bowling-green ; 
but  part  of  tlie  royal  apartments  and  the  fword  of 
ftate  are  Aill  left.  The  walls  were  at  firft  a  mile  in 
coropafa,  and  there  was  a  lawn  before  it  for  near  two 
miles,  of  which  much  is  now  inclofed.  The  battle- 
ments are  Very  high  and  thick,  and  adorned  with 
towers.  It  has  a  neat  chapel,  where  are  the  coats  of 
arms  of  abundance  of  Welch  gentry,  and  over  the 
(lable-door*  are  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  earls 
of  Pembroke,  &c 
prince  of  Wales,  in  right 

river  Tecne  has  a  good  bridge  over  it,  feveral  wears  a- 
erofs  it,  and  turns  a  great  many  mills.  Here  is  a 
large  parochial  church,  which  was  formerly  collegiate; 
in  the  choir  whereof  is  an  infeription  relating  to  Prince 
Arthur,  elder  brother  to  King  Henry  VIII.  who  died 
here,  and  whofe  bowels  were  here  depofited,  though 
it  is  faid  his  heart  was  taken  up  fome  time  ago  in  a 
leaden  box  In  this  choir  is  a  clofct,  commonly  call- 
ed G<xTt  Hosift,  where  the  priefts  ufed  to  keep  their 
confccratcd  utenfils;  and  in  the  market-place  is  acuua- 
duit,  with  a  long  ftone  crofs  on  it,  and  a  niche  wherein 
is  the  image  of  St  Laurence,  to  whom  the  church  was 
dedicated.  Ou  the  no*vth  fide  of  the  town  there  was  a 
rich  priory,  whereof  there  *re  few  ruins  to  be  f#en  ex- 
rtpt  thore  of  its  church.  Here  are  an  alms-houfc  for 
VouX.  PartL 


Queen  Anne  one  of  the  commiifioners  to  manage  the 
charities  raifed  for  them ;  and  he  died  early  the  fol- 
lowing year.    His  collected  works  were  publilhed  in 

1712. 

LUDWIDGIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
This  cattle  was  a  palace  of  the    plants  1  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
ncipality     The    1 7th  order,  Calytantbcm*.    1  he  corolla  is  tetiapeta- 
lous ;  the  calyx  quadripartite,  fuperior ;  the  capfule 
tetragonal,  quadrilocular,  inferior,  and  polylpermous. 

LUES,  among  phyficians,  is  in  general  ufed  for  a 
difeafc  of  any  kind  ;  but  in  a  more  particular  fenfe  is 
reftrained  to  contagious  and  peiUlentia]  difeafes:  thus 
the  luej  Galhca,  or  vnurta,  signifies  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe.    See  M£D>iciNE-/ndtrx. 

LUFF,  the  order  from  the  pilot  to  the  fteerfman 
to  put  the  helm  toward*  the  Lre-Gdc  of  the  (hip,  in 
order  to  snake  the  fhip  fail  ocam  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  Hence,  luff  round,  or  luff  a-lee,  is  the  excefg 
of  tins  movement,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  throw 
the  fhip'*  head  up  in  the  wind,  in  order  to  tack  her* 
&c.  A  (hip  is  accordingly  laid  to  fpring  her  luff 
wltcn  fhe  yield*  to  the  effort  of  the  helm,  by  failing 
Sf 
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nearer  to  the  line  or  the  wind  than  (he  haul  done  before,  in  Achaia 
See  alfo  Haviihg  the  Wind. 

J.vn-TtteUe,  a  name  given  by  fa!!ors  to  any  Urge 
tackle  that  is  not  deftined  for  a  particilar  place,  but 
may  be  varioufly  employed  as  occafion  require*.  It 
is  generally  fomcwhat  lirger  than  the  ji.jgrr  tackle, 
although  fmaller  than  thofe  which  l'mt  to  hoill  the 
heavier  materials  into  and  out  of  the  vclTd,  which  lat- 
ter are  the  main  and  fore-tackks,  the  ftay  and  quar- 
ter-taclcle*,  Stc. 

LUG-sail,  a  fqmrc-fafl,  hoiftid  occafionaily  on 
the  m&ft  <>f  a  bout  cir  ftnall  vciTel  upon  a  yard  which 
hang*  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  mart.  Thefc  are 
more  particularly  ufetl  in  the  barca  longas,  navigated 
by  the  Spaniard*  in  the  Mediterranean. 

LUGDUNUM  (anc.  geog.),  the  capital  of  the  Se- 
guliani  in  Gallia  Cchica,  fituatcd  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Arar  and  Rhodium*,  on  an  eminence,  at  the  Celtic 
term  June  fignifie* ;  built  by  Manutius  Plancu*  under 
Auguftue,  while  commanding  in  that  part  of  Gaul  ; 
and  whither  he  led  a  colony.  Now  l.yvtu,  capital  of 
the  Lyonoi?. 

•   Lowsvm  Bntaxftnm  (anc.  geog),  a  town  of  the 
Batavi  in  Gallia  Belgica.    Now  LeyJrn  in  Holland. 

JLvGWNVU  Ctnverarvm  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
<ianl  in  Aqukain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Now 
&  Bertram/,  in  Gafcony. 

LUGEUS  lacus  (anc.  geog.),  a  take  of  Japydia, 
the  weft m oft  diftriA  of  Illyncinn,  to  the  fouth  of"  the 
Sate,  and  near  the  head  of  the  Arlia.  Now  commonly 
•failed  the  Ziriehxitz  Lake,  from  a  fmaD  adjoining  town. 
It  is  locked  on  every  fide  with  mountains;  from  which 
fcanty  currents  run  down  ;  the  lefs  in  quantity  their 
"w'stcrs,  becnufc  drank  up  by  the  earth  ;  till  at  length 
they  are  fwallcAved  up  in  rocky  furrows,  To  formed  as 
to  referable  artificial.  In  thefc  the  water  being  fo  redun- 
dant as  to  refufe  receiving  any  more,  tkey  regurgitate, 
and  return  the  water  with  extraordinary  celerity;  which 
thus  fprcading  itfelf,  forms  a  lake,  in  mod  places  J  ft 
cubits  high.  Thefc  waters  afterwards  retire  wfth 
•no  lefs  celerity  than  they  came  on,  not  only  through 
the  furrows,  but  pafs  through  the  whole  of  the  bottom, 
as  through  a  ficve ;  which  when  perceived  by  the  in- 
habitants, they  directly  ftop  up  the  larger  apertures, 
and  thus  take  large  quantities  of  fWh  :  when  the  lake 
h  dry,  they  cut  down  their  harveft  on  the  fpot  where 
they  few  ed,  and  fow  again  before  the  inundation  comes 
on  :  and  grafs  (hoots  fo  quick  on  it,  that  it  may  be  cut 
down  in  three  weeks  time  (Laziut,  Wemhcnii). 

LUGGERSHALL,  a  borough  of  Wihftnre,  1 2 
miles  north  of  Salisbury,  and  75  north  by  weft  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcnptlon,  though 
fcut  a  ftnall  hamlet,  near  the  forcft  of  Chute,  in  a  de- 
lightful country  ;  and  was  the  Tefidencc  of  fcvcral 
kmg».  It  had  formerly  a  caftle.  It  is  governed  by 
a  bailiff  chofen  yearly  at  the  lord  of  the  manor's  coiirt- 
Icct.  On  the  neighbouring  downs  there  ufed  to  be 
horft-raccs.  It  has  a  fair  on  the  25th  of  July,  and 
■lends  two  members  to  parliament. 

'  LUKE  (St),  the  evangelift,  and  the  difcrplc  of  the 
slpoftlc*,  was  originally  of  Antioch  in  Syna,  and  by 
wotVfnon  a  phyfician.  He  particularly  attached  him- 
•fclf  to  St  Paul,  and  was  his  faithful  companion  in  hi* 
and  labours.  He  went  with  him  to  Troas  in 
the  year  5 1 .    He  wrote  his  Gofpel 
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about  the  year  53  t  and,  ten  yean  after,  Luke 
the  A6t«  of  the  Apoftles,  which  contains  a  hiftory  of  A 
30  years.    Of  all  the  infpircd  writers  of  the  New  Tc-  L*mbrifU* 
ftament,  his  works  are  written  in  the  mo  ft  elegant  * 
Greek.    It  is  believed  that  St  Luke  died  at  Rome,  or  ■ 


Go/pel  of  Si  I.vttt,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New  Tc- 
flament.  Some  think  that  it  was  properly  St  Paul's 
Golpel ;  and  that,  when  the  apolllc  (peaks  of  bit  Go- 
fpel, he  means  what  is  called  St  Luir't.  Irenttus  fays, 
tliat  St  Luke  digefted  into  writing  what  St  Paul  preach- 
ed to  the  Gentiles;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  tella  us, 
that  St  Luke  wrote  with  the  afllftance  of  St  PauL 

St  Lvtit  the  Evangekjrt  Day,  a  fcftival  in  the  Ckri- 
ftian  church,  obferved  on  the  18th  of  October. 

LULA,  a  town  of  Swcdilh  Lapland;  (catcd  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lula,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  gulph 
of  Bothnia,  42  mOes  fouth-weft  of  Tornca.  E.  Long. 
21.0.  N.  Let.  64.  30. 

Lvla  La/mart,  a  province  of  Swcdilh  Lapland; 
bounded  by  that  of  Tornca  on  the  north,  by  the  Both- 
nic  Gulph  on  the  eaft,  by  Pithia  Laptnark  on  the  fouth, 
and  Norway  on  the  weft. 

LULLI  (John  Baptiil),  the  moft  celebrated  and 
moft  excellent  raufician  that  has  appeared  in  France 
fincc  the  revival  of  learning,  was  born  at  Florence.  He 
was  taken  to  France  when  very  young  by  a  perfon  of 
quality ;  and  he  carried  the  art  of  playing  on  the  vio- 
lin to  the  higheft  perfection.  Louis  XIV.  made  him 
fuperintendant  of  mufic.  Some  time  after  Perinna  ha- 
ving introduced  opera*  into  France,  and  quarrelling 
with  hi*  company,  he  rcfigncd  his  privilege  to  LuHi. 
Opera*  were  then  carried  to  the  utmoft  perfection  hy 
this  celebrated  mufician,  and  were  attended  with  con- 
tinual applaufc.  Lulli  every  year,  after  this  time,  gave 
a  piece  of  hit  own  compofition,  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1687. 

LULLY  (Raymond),  a  famous  writer,  furnamed 
the  EnbrhttneJ  Drier,  wa*  born  in  the  iftand  of  Ma- 
jorca in  1225.  He  applied  hhnfelf  with  indefatigable 
labour  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Arabian  philofophy,  to  chc- 
miftry,  phyftc,  and  divinity ;  *r.d  acquired  great  re- 
putation by  hi* work*.  Heat  length  went  to  preach 
the  gofpel  in  Africa;  and  was  ftoned  to  death  in  Mau- 
ritania, at  the  age  of  80  He  is  honoured  as  a  martyr 
at  Majorca,  whither  his  body  wa*  carried.  He  wrote 
many  treatifes  on  all  the  fcienccs,  in  which  lie  (ho  *  s 
much  ftudy  and  fubtilty,  hut  little  judgment  or  foli- 
dity.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  has  been  print- 
ed at  Mentz.— He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Raymond  Lully  of  Tcrraca,  iWmmed  NrtpLyhi,  who 
from  being  a  Jew  turned  Dominican  friar.  This  lart 
Lidly  maintained  fcvcral  opinions  that  were  condem- 
ned l»y  Pope  Gregory  XL 

LUMBAGO,  a  rued  pain  in  the  fmall  of  the  back. 
See  Medicink-/W/*. 

LUMBARIS,  a  name  given  to  the  arteric*  and 
veins  which  fpread  over  the  loins. 

LUMBR1CAL,  a  name  given  to  four  raufcle*  of 
the  fingers  and  to  as  many  of  the  toes. 

LUMBRICUS,  the  Won«,  in  eoofogy  ;  a  genus 
of  infects  belonging  to  the  order  of  venue*  intcllina. 
The  body  is  cylindrical,  annulated,  with  an  elevated 
belt  near  the  middle,  and  a  vent-hole  on  its  fide.  There 
are  two  fpecics  of  this  animal. 

3  1.  Lum- 
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t .  Lnmbricof  tmeftris,  the  earth  or  dew  worm,  Mr  Bar* 
■  but  obferves,  differs  extremely  is  colour  and  external  ap- 
,  uro'n  v"'  oearance  in  the  different  period*  of  it*  growth,  which 
bajocraiioaed  people  little  acquainted  with  the  variations 
of  this  kind  of  animal*  to  make  four  or  five  different  fpe. 
cies  of  them;  The  general  colour  U  a  dufky  red.—. 
They  live  under  ground,  never  quitting  the  earth  but 
after  heavy  rain*  or  at  thr  approach  of  storms,  and  in 
the  fcafon  of  their  amour*.  The  method  to  force 
them  obt  i»,  either  to  water  the  ground  with  infufions 
of  bitter  plants,  or  to  trample  on  it.  The  bare  mo- 
tion on  the  furfacc  of  the  foil  drive*  them  up,  in  fear 
of  being  furprifed  by  their  formidable  enemy  the  mole. 
The  winding  progreffion  of  the  worm  is  facilitated  by 
the  inequalities  of  its  body,  armed  with  froall,  ftiff, 
(harp-pointed  briftJes :  when  it  means  to  infmuate  it. 
felf  into  the  earth,  there  ooze*  from  it*  body  a  clammy 
liquor,  by  means  of  which  it  Aide*  down.  It  never 
damages  the  roots  of  vegetables.  It*  food  is  a  fmall 
portion  of  earth,  which  it  ha*  the  faculty  of  digefting: 
The  fuperfluity  is  ejected  by  way  of  excrement,  under 
a  vermicular  appearance.  Earth-worm*  arc  hernia- 
phrodites,  and  have  the  parts  of  generation  placed 
near  the  neck  :  their  copulation  is  performed  on  the 
ground ;  nothing  being  more  ufual  than  to  fee  it  full 
of  holes,  which  holes  are  thought  to  be  made  by  thofe 
kind  of  worms  coming  to  the  fur  face  in  queft  of  fe- 
males. During  their  coition  they  would  fooncr  fuller 
thcmfelvesto  be  cnffhed.than  parted. 

2.  The  man n os,  marine  worm,  or  lug,  is  of  a  pale 
,red  colour,  and  the  body  is  compofed  of  a  number  of 
annular  joints;  the  Ikin  is  fcabrous,  and  all  the  rings 
or  joints  are  covered  with  little  prominence*,  which 
render  it  extremely  rough  to  the  touch.    It  is  an  in- 
hi  rant  of  the  mud  about  the  fea  (bores,  and  ferves 
for  food  to  many  kind*  of  ff/h  :  forpriffne  large  ones 
are  to  be  met  with  about  the  Bognor  rocks  in  Suffcx. 
The  fifhermen  bait  their  hooks  and  nets  with  it. 
.  For  the  effect*  of  thefe  animal*  in  the  human  body, 
and  the  method  of  expelling  them,  £ee  Mkoicine- 
Jmlts. 

LUMELLO,  a  villagrin  Italy,  which  gives  name 
to  the  Lumcllin,  a  fmall  diftrict  in  the  duchy  of  Mi. 
Ian,  lying  along  the  river  Po,  and  of  which  Mortaria 
and  Valencia  are  the  principal  place*.  It  wa*  ceded 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1707,  and  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  E.  Long.  8.  42.  N.  Lat. 
45-  <• 

LUMINOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  any  thing  that 
fhincs  or  emit*  light. 

Luminous   Emanation:,  have  been  obferved  from 
human  bodies,  as  alfo  from  thofe  of  brutes.    'I  he 
*  currying  a  horCc,  or  from  rubbing 
known  to  moft     In  [lances  of  a  like 
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INOUSNESS  of  rut  Sia. 


light  arifing  fn 
a  cat's  back,  arc 
kind  have  been  known  on  combing  a  woman's  head 
Bartholin  gives  us  an  account,  which  he  intitle*  miu'tcr 
fjltndeut%  of  a  lady  in  Italy  -whofe  body  would  mine 
whenever  (lightly  touched  with  a  piece  of  linen.  Tiiefe 
effluvia  of  animal  bodies  have  many  properties  in  com- 
mon with  thofe  produced  from  gtaf* ;  fuch  a*  then- 
being  lucid,  their  mapping,  and  lln-ir  not  being  ex- 
cited without  fome  degree  of  friction-;  and  are  un- 
doubtedly cledrical,  as  a  cat'*  back  ha*  been  found 
ftrongly  electrical  when  ftraakod.  .  iice  Electkicity, 
and  Light. 


Sec  Ligui,  LoirfoosA 
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-fish.  SccCvclosterus. 


See  Lion  r. 
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LUNA  (anc.  gcog.),  a  forcll  of  Germany,  at  oo 
great  diftanec  from  die  Hcrtynia;  below  wh.ch  were 
the  Boemi :  it  was  therefore  io  Moravia,  near  the 
faring*  of  the  Marus,  now  March,  which  runs  iut<» 
the  Danube  over  .igainil  Caruutum. 

Luna,  or  Lwaui,  a  town  uf  Gallia  Celtic*.  Now 
Clug»j  in  Burgundy. 

Luna,  a  town  and  port  of  Liguria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Macro.  The  town  was  hut  (mail,  but  the  port 
large  and  beautiful,  according  to  Strabo.  Now  ex- 
tinct, and  its  ruins  called  Luna  Difirutta.  It  was  fa- 
mous for  it*  quarries  of  white  marble,  thence  called 
Lmenft ;  and  for  its  checfe,  remarkable  rather  for 
its  fixe  than  goodoefs,  each  being  a  thuuJand  weight. 

Luna,  in  ailronomy,  the  moon.  See  AsTaoNOMr, 
faffita. 

Luna,  in  the  jargon  of  the  alchcroifts,  fignifics_/M- 
vtr}  fo  called  from  the  fuppofed  influence  of  the  moo  a 
thereupon. 

Lvha  Cornea,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  combination  of 
marine  acid  with  ftlvcr.    See  Cuhsistry-/hJ>*. 

LUNACY,  a  fpecies  of  inadnefs.  Sec  Linatic, 
and  M£DiciMC-/nr/«'x. 

Lunacy,  in  law.    Sec  Idiocy,  and  Lunatic. 
LUN£  not)  (*uc.  gcog. ),  a  promontory  of  Lufi. 
tania.    Now  Rath  of  l.ijhan.    \V.  Long.  ic.  N.  Lat, 
38.  50. — Another  Lunm  Mom  of  Ethiopia,  from  which 
the  Nile  was  fuppofed  to  take  its  rife. 

Lunm  /Vfsu,  a  very  cxtenfive  port,  or  more  truly 
«  bay,  of  Liguria,  between  Port  us  Veneris  and  Portu* 
Ericis,  10  nule*  in  compaf*.  Now  il  Golj'o  delis  Sfrva, 
on  the  cad  coaft  of  the  territory  of  Genca. 
LUNAR,  fomcthiug  relating  to  the  Moos. 
Lt  has.  Month.    Sec  Month. 
Luhax  )',ar,  conijUs  of  j 54  days,  or  12  fy  nodical 
months.    See  Year. 

Lvmt  Dm!.    .See  Dialling. 
LUNA  RE  os,  in  anatomy,  is  the  fecond  bone  io 
the  firll  row  of  the  carpus.    It  has  its  name  from  the 
Latin,  /una  "  the  moon,"  becaufc  one  of  its  fides  u  ia 
form  of  a  crcfteiit 

LUNARIA,  Sattik-flowsr,  or  Afamwrt,  in 
botany:  A  genus  of  the  iiliculoia  order,  belonging  to 
the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  3,1th  order,  i;'yat/>.  The 
filicula  is  entire,  elliptical,  comprcifed-planc,  and  pc- 
dicellatcd  {  with  the  valve*  equal  to  the  partition,  pa- 
rallel and  plane  ;  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  arc  alttniaiely 
fritted  at  the  bafe.  This  plant  i:»  famoiu  in  fome  parts 
of  the  kingdom  foritn  medicinal  virtue*,  though  it  ha* 
not  the  fortune  to  be  received  in  tlic  iliops.  The 
people  in  the  northern  countries  dry  the  whole 
plant  in  an  oven,  and  give  as  much  4*  will  lie  on  a 
(hilling  for  a  dole  twice  a-dav  iu  hemorrhage*  of  a'd 
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kinds  particularly  in  the  too  abundant  flowing  of  tltf 
jneiifes,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  The  Welch,  among 
whom  it  is  not  nncommon,  Dr  Need  him  inform*  us* 
make  an  ointment  of  it,  which  they  ufc  externally, 
and  pretend  it  rurcs  dyfentcrics. 


1  UNARIUM  (anc. 
Hither  Spain,  between 


),  a  promontory  of  jhe 
Uanda  and  Bxtulo.  Cotn- 
S  f  2  mouly 
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tMnat-r.   monly  called  tl  Cabo  <*V  Palafnge.',  in  Catalonia,  on  the 
»       Mediterranean  ;  or  Cabo  He  To/ii,  on  the  lame  coaft, 
and  in  Catalonia,  1 5  miles  from  the  former,  to'  the  weft. 

LUNATIC,  a  perfon  affected  with-  that  fpecies 
of  madoefs  termed  lunacy.  The  word  h  indeed  pro- 
perly applied  to  one  that  hath  luoid  intervals  ;  feme- 
times  enjoying  his  fenfes,  and'  fomcttmcs  not ;  and 
that  frequently  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the  rofloencc 
of  the  moon. 

Lunatic,  in  law.  Under  the  general  term  of  ntm 
c^mfci  mentis  (which  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays  is  the 
moft  legal  name)  are  comprized  not  only  lunatic*,  but 
perfon*  under  frenzies,  or  who  lofe  their  intellect  by 
difeafc ;  tbofe  that  grow  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  not 
being  born  fo  ;  c*  fuch,  in  (hort,  as  are  judged  by  the 
court  of  chancery  incapable  of  conducting  their  own 
affairs.  To  thefe  alfo,  as  well  as  idiots,  the  king  is 
guardian,  but  to  a  very  different  purpofc.  For  the 
law  always  imagines,  that  thefe  accidental  misfortunes 
may  be  removed ;  and  therefore  only  conftitute*  the 
crown  a  truftee  for  the  unfortunate  perfon*,  to  protect 
their  property,  and  to  account  to  them  for  all  profits 
received,  if  they  recover,  or  after  their  decrafe  to  their 
representative*.  And  therefore  it  is  declared  by  the 
ftatute  17  Edw.  II.  c  10.  that  the  king  (hall  provide 
for  the  cuftody  and  fuftcntation  of  lunatics,  and  pre. 
ferve  their  lands,  and  the  profits  of  them,  for  their  ufe 
when  they  come  to  their  right  mind ;  and  the  king 
lhall  take  nothing  to  his  own  ufe :  and  if  the  parties 
die  in  fuch  eftate,  the  refidue  (hall  be  diftributcd  for 
their  fouls  by  the  advice  of  the  ordinary,  and  of  courfe 
( by  the  fubfequent  amendments  of  the  law  of  admi- 
nistrations) lhall  now  go  to  their  executors  or  admini- 
Rrators. 

On  the  firft  attack  of  lunacy,  or  other  occasional 
iufnnity,  when  there  may  be  hopes  of  a  fpcedy  refu- 
tation of  reafon,  it  is  ufual  to  confine  the  unhappy  ob- 
jects in  private  cuftody  under  the  direction  of  their 
ncareft  friends  and  relation* :  and  the  legiflature,  to 
prevent  all  abufes  incident  to  fuch  private  cuftody, 
hath  thought  proper  to  interpofe  its  authority,  by 
14.  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  for  regulating  private  atad-houfes. 
But  when  the  drfordcr  is  grown  permanent,  and  the 
circumilance*  of  the  party-  will  bear  fuch  additional 
cxpencc,  it  is  thought  proper  to  apply  to  the  royal 
authority  to  warrant  a  lading  confinement. 

The  method  of  proving  a  perfon  ton  compot  is  very 
fimilar  to  that  of  proving  him  an  idiot.  The  lord 
chancellor,  to  whom,  by  fpecial  authority  from  the 
hirg,  the  cuftody  of  idiot*  and  lunatic*  is  intruded, 
upon  petition  or  information,  grants  a  commifBon  in 
nature  of  the  writ  dt  irfioia  inquirtnde,  to  inquire  into 
the  party's  ftate  of  mind  ;  and  if  he  be  found  ton  can* 
fot,  he  ufual] y  commits  the  care  of  his  perfon,  with  a 
fuiuble  allowance  for  his  maintenance,  to  fomc  friend, 
who  is  then  called  his,  committee.  However,  to  pre- 
vent Snifter  practices,  the  next  heir  is  feldom  permit- 
ted to  be  of  this  committee  of  the  perfon  j  becaufe  it 
ia  his  intereft  that  the  party  mould  die.  But,  it  hath 
been  (aid,  there  lie*  not  the  fame  obic&ioa  againft  hi* 
next  of  kin,  provided  be  be  not  hi*  heir)  for  it  is-  hi* 
intereft  to  preferve  the  lunatic'*  Kfe,  in  order  to  in- 
create  the  perfonai  eftate  by  faring*,  which  he  or  his 
family  may  hereafter  be  entitled  to  enjoy.    The  heir. 
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is  generally  made  the  manager  or  committee  of  the  Laettkm 
eftate,  it  being  clearly  his  intereft  by  good  manage-  it 
merit  to  keep  it  in  condition  :  accountable,  however,  to  '•"ffcu'if 
the  coOrt  of  chancery,  and  to  the  ton  cemtxu  himfelf,  ' 
if  he  recovers  j  or  otherwife,  to  hi*  adminiftraturs. 
See  Idiocy. 

LUNATION,  the  period  or  fpace  of  time  been 
one  new  moon  and  another ;  alfo  called //noi-Aid/  months 
See  Cycle  and  Epact. 

LUNDEN,  or  Lund,  a  confide  rable  town  of 
Sweden,  in  (rolhland  j  and  capital  of  the  territory  of 
Schoncn,  with  an  archbiuvip's  tee  and  an  univeiht)v 
It  was  ceded  to  the  Swede*  by  the  Danes  in  165(1. 
E.  Long.  13.  ac.    N.  Lat,  55.  40. 

LUNDY  island,  fituated  50  miles  in  the  fca,  off 
the  N.  W.  coaft  of  Devonlhire,  is  5  miles  long  and 
a  broad,  but  fo  encompaiTcd  with  ioaccelliblc  rocks, 
that  it  has  but  one  entrance  to  it,  fo  narrow  that  two 
men  can  fcarce  go  abreaft.  It  is  reckoned  in  tha 
hundred  of  Bran  ton.  It  had  once  both  a  fort  and  a 
chapel.  The  fouth  part  of  it  is  indifferent  good  foil,  but 
the  north  part  of  it  is  barren,  and  has  a  high  pyramidi- 
cal  rock  called  the  Conftabte.  Here  are  horlcs,  kine,. 
hogs,  and  goats,  with  great  ft  ore  of  weep  and  rabbit*  t, 
but  the  chief  commodity  is  fowl,  with  which  it 
abounds  much,  their  eggs  being  very  thick  on  the 
ground  at  their  feafoa  of  breeding.  No  venomous 
creature  will  live  in  this  illand.  In  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  one  William  Morifco,  who  had  confpi- 
red  to  murder  him  at  Woodftock,  fled  to  this  illand, 
which  he  fortified,  turned  pirate,  and  did  much  da* 
mage  to  this  coaft,  but  was  taken  by  furprise  at 
length,  with  1 6  of  hi*  accomplices,  and  put  to  death. 

LUNE,  Ln  mo  la,  in  Geometry ,  a  plane  in  form  of 
a  crefcent  or  half-moon,  terminated  by  the  circum-i 
ference  of  two  circle*,  that  interfea  each  other  with-.- 
in. 

LUNENBURG,  or  Lonxiuao  Ziff,  a  princlpv 
lity  of  Germany,  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  that  of  Ca- 
lenberg,  the  diocefe  of  Hildeftieim,  and  the  duchy  cf 
Brunfwic ;  to  the  north,  by  the  duchy  of  Lauenbur;; 
and  the  Elbe,  by  the  laft  of  which  it  is  feparated 
from  the  territory  of  the  imperial  city  of  Hamburg ; 
to  the  cad,  by  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic,  the  Ake  Mark, 
and  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  j  and  to  the  well,  by 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Vcrden,  the  coumy  of 
Hoya,  and  the  principality  of  Calenberg.  The  foil, 
except  along  the  Elbe,  After,  and  Jctz,  is  either  faud, 
heath,  or  moors.  In  the  more  fruitful  parts  of  it  are 
produced  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  pcafe,  buck  wheat, 
flax,  hemp,  hops,  pulfe,  oak,  beech,  firs,  pines,  birch, 
and  alder,  together  with  black  cattle  and  horfe.  Tbw 
heaths  abound  with  bees  and  honey,  and  a  fin  all  kind 
of  fheep  whofe  wool  is  long  and  courfe.  Lunenburg 
i*  well  furnifhed  with  (alt  fprings  and  limeftone,  and 
the  foreft  of  Gorde  with  venifon.  The  rivers,  Elbe,  II- 
menau,  and  Alter,  ate  navigable;  and'  confequently 
very  advantageous  to  the  country,  independent  of  tho 
fifti  which  they  yield.  1  he  general  dirt*  of  this  priu« 
cipality  are  convened  by  the  sovereign  twice  a  year, 
and  held  at  Zcll.  They  oonfift  of  the  deputies  of  the 
nobility  and  the  towns-  of  Lunenburg,  Uelzcn,  and 
Zcll,  who  have  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the 
highcolleges,  and  other  ofEoeni,  jointly  with  the  fove- 
3,  itrigR. 
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reign.     There  are  near  too  Lutheran  churches  in    by  the  emperor  Otho,  and  prefented  to  this  church  } 


the  country,  under  two  general  and  1 5  fubordinate 
fuperintendants,  fcvcral  grammar-fchools,  two  Calvinilt 
churches  at  ZeU,  and  an  academy  of  exercifes  at 
Lunenburg.  The  manufacture*  are  chiefly  linen  cloth, 
cottons,  ribbons,  (locking*,  hats,  flarch,  bleached  wAx, 
refined  fugar,  gold  and  Giver  wires,  all  kinds  of  wooden 
wares,  barges,  boats,  and  (hips.  The  exports  of  thefe 
to  Hamburg,  Lubec,  and  Altcna,  are  confiderablc. 
The  neighbourhood  of  thefe  cities,  with  the  facility  of 
conveying  goods  and  merchandize  to  them  and  other 
places*,  either  by  land  or  water,  is  very  advantageous 
to  this  country,  and  contributes  greatly  to  its  fubfift- 
ence.  On  account  of  this  principality,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  has  a  feat  and  voice  both  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  of  the  circle 
ot  Lower  Saxony.  Its  quota  in  the  Matrieula  is 
20  horfes  and  120  foot,  or  710  florins  in  lieu  of 
them.  The  revenues  of  the  principality  arifc  chiefly 
from  the  demrfnes,  tolls  on  the  Elbe,  contributions, 
duties  on  cattle,  beer,  wine,  brandy,  and  other  com- 
modities, which  all  together  muft  be  very  conliderable, 
fume  bailiwic*  alone  yielding  upwards  of  20,000  rix- 
dullajs. 


but  in  1698,  a  gang  of  thieves  dripped  it  of  200 
rubies  and  emeralds,  together  with  a  large  diamond, 
and  molt  of  fhe  gold,  fo  that  at  prefent  but  a  fmall 
part  of  it  remains.  Here  arc  fome  very  rich  falt- 
(prings.  Formerly,  when  there  was  a  greater  demand 
for  the  fait,  upwards  of  i20,cco  tons  have  been  an- 
nually boiled  here,  and  fold  off :  but  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  century,  the  fait  trade  hath 
declined  greatly.  A  fifth  of  the  fait  made  here  be- 
longs to  the  king,  but  is  farmed  out.  It  is  {aid  to 
excel  all  the  other  fait  made  in  Germany.  This  town 
is  well  fortified  ;  and  ha^  a  garrifon,  which  is  lodged 
in  barracks.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  good  lime- 
Hone  quarry  ;  and  along  the  Ilmenau  arc  ware-houfes, 
in  which  arc  lodged  goods  brought  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  F.hncnau  to  Ham- 
burg, or  by  the  Afche  to  Lubec,  from  whence  other 
goods  arc  brought  back  the  fame  way.  The  town- 
itfelf  drives  aconftderable  traffic  in  wax,  honey,  wool, 
flax,  linen,  fait,  lime,  and  beer. 

LUNENSE  m  armor,  in  the  natural  hiflory  of  the 


fame 


ancients,  the  name  of  that  (pedes  of  white  marble 
now  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  the  Carrara 
Luxemburg,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  marik,  and  dillinguilhed  from  the  ftatuary  kind  by  tt« 
-  ,  is  a  pretty  large  town  of  Germany,  on  the  greater  hardnef*  and  lefe  fplcodour.  It  was  ever  great- 
ly elleemod  in  building  and  ornamental  works,  and  is 
fo  (till.  It  is  of  a  very  dole  and  fine  texture,  of  u 
very  pure  white,  and  much  more  tranfparent  than  any 
other  of  the  white  marbles.  It  has  always  been  found-' 
in  great  quantities  in  Italy,  and  is  fo  to  this  day.  Sec 
Lv  HA* 

LUNETTE,  in  fortification,  an  enveloped  counter  - 
guard,  or  elevation  of  earth,  made  beyond  the  fecond 
ditch,  oppoftte  to  the  places  of  arms  5  differing  from 
the  ravelins  only  in  their  htuation.  Lunette*  are  ufually 
made  in  ditches  full  of  water,  and  fervc  to  the  fame 
purpofe  as  fauflebrays,  to  difputc  the  pillage  of  the 
ditch.    Sec  Forttticatiow. 

Lunette,  in  the  manege,  is  a  half  horfe-fhoe,  op 
fucha  (hoc  aa  wants  thefpunge,  i.  t.  that  part  of  the 


river  Elmen,  or  the  Ilmenau,  which  is  navigable  from 
the  town  to  the  Elbe,  at  the  difbnee  of  13  miles.  It 
it  27  miles  from  Hamburgh,  43  from  ZcD,  65  from 
Bruafwic,  76  from  Bremen,  68  from  Hanover  ;  and 
(lands  in  E.  Long.  10.  40.  N.  lat.  53.  28.  Its  in- 
habitants are  reckoned  at  between  8000  and  9000. 
formerly  this  town  was  one  of  the  Haafe,  and  an  im- 
perial city.  Some  derive  its  mac  from  Lao,  the 
ancient  name  of  the-  Ilmenau ;  others  from  Luna,  the 
moon,  an  image  of  which  is  taid  to  have  been  wor- 
Ihippcd  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  timet  of  Baganifm. 
Here  were  anciently  fcvcral  convents,  via.  00c  of  Mi- 
nims, another  of  Prcmontlrat'enfians,  another  of  Be- 
nedictines, asd  a  fomth  of  Minorites.  Out  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  Benedictine  monad  ery  was  founded  an 


academy  for  the  martial  exercifes,  where   young    branch  which  runs  towards  the  quarters  of  the  foot. 


gentlemen  of  the  principality  of  Lunenburg 
tained  gratis,  and  taught  French,  fencing,  ri 


arc  mam» 


dancing  ;  but  foreigners  are  educated  at  a  certain 
fixed  price.  A  Latin  fchool  was  alfo  founded,  con- 
Siting  of  four  clafTcs,  and  well  endowed  out  of  thefe 
revenues.  1  he  fuperintendency  and  management  of 
thefe,  and  the  cftates  appropriated  to  their  mainte- 
nance, belongs  to  the  landfchaft  director,  and  the 
aufreiter,  who  are  both  chofen  from  among  the  Lunc* 
burg  nobility.  The  nrlt  tame  in  place  of  the  Popifh 
abbot,  and  as  fueh  is  head  of  the  (Van*  of  the  princi- 
pality, and  prcfident  of  the  provincial  college.  He 
has  the  title  of  txullenty  ;  and  in  public  inltnuncnt* 
flyle*  himfelf,  by  tb.'gran  if  Ced  laaJfchafi  dirtOor,  and 
loni  tij  the  mattjkn  cf  Si  M'lthatl  in  Lunfbur^.  Tine 
chief  public  edifices  are  three  parilh-churchcs,  the 
ducal  palace,  three  hofpitals,  the  town-houfe,  .the  (alt- 
■ngajune,  the  anatomical  theatre,  the  asadrmy ;  the 
conventual  church  of  St  Michael,  in  which  lie  interred 
the  ancient  dukes ;  and  in  which  is  the  famous  table 
sight  feet  long,  and  four  wide,  plated  over  with  chafed 
cold,  with  a-  rim  em  belli  find  with  precious  Hones,  of 
*u  iniraenfc  value,  which  was  taken  from  the  Saracoii 


Lu»ETTfc  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  fmall  pieces  o» 
felt,  made  round  and  hollow,  to  dap  upon  the  eyes 
of  a  vicious  horfe  that  is  apt  to  bite,  and  ftrike  with 
his  fore  fact,  or  that  will  not  fuffer  his  rider  to  mount 
him. 

LUNGS,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  the  human  body, 
ferving  for  refpiration.    See  AvATOtiy,  n°  117. 

In  the  Journal  d*  Me&tint  for  June  1789  is  a  it- 
fcription  of  an 

tvfirumtnl  for  Infiulmg  the  I.vhgs,  invented  by  M. 
Gnrcy  phyfician  to  the  military  hofpital  atNcufbriiack, 
which  appears  to  be  exteremly  well  adapted  to  the 
purpofe,  whillt  it  may  be  utcd  with  the  greateft  cafe  • 
and  facility. 

This  iitdrument,  which  the  inventor  (lyles  tt/ndofn'c, . 
that  is,."  rellorec  of  refpiration,"  conlitls  of  a  double 
pair  of  bellows,  BC  l.M,  figj  i7  the  two  different  parts  r^4fr- 
of  which  have  no  communication  with  each  other.  InOCLXxV. 
the  lower  lido  B  M,  is  an  aperture  A  for  a  valve  con- 
ftrueted  on  the  principles  of  thofc  of  Mr  Nairne's  air- 
pump.    It  coniifts  of  a  rim  of  copper,  etofed  at  one 
end  by  a  plate  of  the  fame  metal,  in  which  plate  ace 
fevtn  hoall  holes  placed  at  equal  dillaaces.  This  plate 
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Tit's*. 

J.anifuh  ■ 


ii  entered  with  a  piece  of  filk  coated  with,  elaftic  gum, 
in  which  arc  fix  tianfverfe  inciiions  of  two  or  three 
lines  in  length.  Each  incilion  is  fo  made  as  to  be 
lit ua ted  between  two  of  the  bole*,  and  at  an  equal  dif- 
lancc  from  each :  fir  D,  fig.  2.  The  filk  muil  be 
made  very  fecure,  by  a  thread  palling  feveral  times 


L   U  P> 


ti, 


earn  ot  air 


round  the  rim.  It  is  obviom, 
plied  to  that  fide  of  the  plate  which  is  opj 
blk,  will  pafs  through  the  holes,  and.  lifting  up  the 
filk,  efcape  through  the  incifions.  On  the  contrary, 
«  ftream  of  air  applied  to  the  other  fide  will  prcfi  the 
iilk  upon  the  plate,  and  thus  clofe  the  holes,  fo  that 
it  will  be  impoflible  for  it  to  pafs  through  them.  This 
valve  opens  internally,  fo  as  to  admit  the  air  from  with- 
out.  At  B  i«  another  valve,  on  the  tune  construction, 
but  opening  in  a  contrary  direction,  thus  permitting 
the  air  to  cfcape  put  of  the  lower  part  into  the  tube 
E  F,  but  preventing  its  entrance.  At  C  isanother  valve, 
opening  internally  to  admit  the  air  from  the  tube 
E  F  i  and  at  D  there  is  a  fourth,  opening  externally, 
to  difchargc  the  air  from  the  upper  part. 

The  flexible  tube  E  F,  fcrewed  on  at  the  end  C  B, 
being  introduced  into  one  of  the  nofiril*,  whilft  the 
mouth  aud  the  other  noilril  are  clofed  by  an  afliilant, 
if  we  feparate  the  two  handles  L  M,  which  were  clofe 
together  at  the  introduction  of  the  tube,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  air  in  the  lungs  will  rufli  into  the  upper  part 
through  the  valve  C,  whilft  the  external  air  will  till 


532  common  years;  found  by  multiplying  the  cycle  of 
the  fun  by  that  of  the  moon. 
LUNULA.  See  Luke. 
LUPERCALI  A,  fcafts  inttituted  in  ancient 
in  honour  of  the  god  Pan. — The  word  comes  from 
l.uprrtai,  the  name  of  a  place  under  the  Palatine  moun- 
tain, where  the  facri rices  were  performed. 

The  Luixrrcalia  were  celebrated  on  the  1  ;th  of  the 
kalends  of  March,  that  is,  on  the  j  sth  of  February, 
or,  as  Ovid  obferves,  on  the  third  day  after  the  idea. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  cftablithed  by  Evandcr. 

Ou  the  morning  of  this  fcaft,  the  Lupcrci,  orpriefts 
of  Pan,  ran  naked  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  linking 
the  married  women  they  met  on  the  hands  and  belly 
with  a  thong  or  11  rap  of  goat's  leather,  which  waa 
held  an  omen  promifmg  them  fecundity  and  happy 
deliveries.    See  Luperci. 

This  feail  was  abolilhed  in  the  time  of  Auguftus;  but 
afterwards  reflored,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  the 

emperor  Anaftafius  Baronius  (ays  it  waa  abolilhed 

by  the  pope  in  496. 

LUPERCI,  a  name  given  to  the  priefts  of  the  god 
Pan.    Sec  Lupercalm. 

The  faptrc't  were  the  moll  ancient  order  of  prieitt 
in  Rome  1  they  were  divided  into  two  colleges  or 
companies,  the  one  called  Fabii and  the  other  ^inniiHi, 
To  thefe  Cxfar  added  a  third,  which  he  called  Juki. 
LUPINUS,  lupins.,  in  botany  :  A  genua  of  the 


the  lower  part  through  the  valve  A  :  the  two  handles    decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadclphia  clafs  of 
being  again  brought  into  contact,  the  atmofplicric  air    plants  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
will  be  forced  into  the  lungs  through  the  valve  B, 
and  at  the  (kmc  time  the  air  in  the  upper  part  will  be 


discharged  at  the  valve  D.  Thus  by  the  alternate 
play  of  the  double  bellows,  the  lungs  will  be  alter- 
nately filled  and  emptied  as  in  refpiration.  In  ufing  the 
inftrumcnt  care  Ihould  be  taken  not  to  be  too  violent ; 
as  the  more  perfectly  the  natural  motion  of  refpiration 
is  imitated  the  better, 


3  2d  order,  Papihtmcr*.  The  calyx  is  bilabiated ;  there 
are  five  oblong  and  five  roundifh  anthers  ;  the  legu- 
men  is  coriaceous.  IT) ere  are  feven  fpecics,  fix  of 
them  hardy  herbaceous  flowery  annuals,  and  oue  per- 
ennial, rifmg  with  upright  ftalks  from  one  to  three 
or  four  feet  nigh,  ornamented  with  digitate  or  finger* 
ed  leaves,  and  terminated  by  long  whorled  fpikes  of 
papilionaceous  flowers,  white,  blue,  yellow,  and  rofe- 


To  prevent  any  fubftanccs  from  without  injuring    coloured.    They  arc  all  eafily  raifed  from  feed  ;  and 
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the  valves  A,  D,  fig.  1,  the  rim  is  made  with  a  fcrcw,    fuccced  in  any 
B,  fig.  3,  in  order  to  receive  a  cap  A  A,  fig.  3,  full 
of  fmall  holes.    This  fcirw  has  alio  another  life.  If 
dcphlogiilicatcd  air  he  preferred,  a  bladder  filled  with 
it,  fig.  4,  may,  by 
to  the  valve  A,  fif 


borders,  where  they  make  a 


means  of  the  fcrew  A,  be  faftuied 
1  ;  and,  to  prevent  walir,  as  this 


lich  have  a  legu- 
a  di (agreeable  bit- 


air  may  ferve  feveral  times,  a  flexible  tube  may  be 
fcrewed  on  the  valve  D,  iig.  I.  communicating  with 
the  bladder  by  means  of  tlic  opening  d,  fig.  4  :  thus  it 
may  be  employed  as  often  as  the  operator  thinks  proper. 

There  is  a  handle  K  to  the  partition  in  the  middle, 
in  order  that,  if  it  be  at  any  time  necefTary  to  ufe 
either  of  the  divilioiu  alone,  the  other  may  be  confined 
from  acting,  e,  t,  fig.  c,  reprcftnt  the  two  valves 
to  be  applied  at  the  end  of  the  mttrument  C,  B,  rig.  1 ; 
and  fig.  6.  is  a  fe&ion  of  the  end  C  B,  mowing  the 
v-lves  in  their  proper  places. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
llrumeiit  (hould  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  air 
received  into  the  lungs  in  infpiratioti,  which  Dr 
Goodwyn  has  afecrtained  to  be  twelve  cubical  inches 
or  foracwhat  more.  Each  divilion  of  the  inftrumcnt, 
therefore,  Ihould  be  capable  of  containing  that  quantity. 

LuNo-fVtrt,  in  botany.    See  I'ulmon  ria. 

LUNI SOLAR  v£A«,  in  chronology,  the  fpaccof 


open 

variety. 

The  feeds  of  the  white  lupine,  - 
minous  taile  accompanied  with 
tcr  one,  are  faid  to  be  anthelmintic,  both  inter- 
nally taken,  and  applied  externally.     Cafpar  Huff- 
man cautions  againit  their  external  ufe,  and  tells  us 

f from  one  of  the  Arabian  writers)  tlwt  they  have 
ometimes  occafioned  death.  Simon  Pauli  alio  lay** 
that  he  faw  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  ago,  after 
taking  a  dram  of  thefe  feeds  iq  powder,  fcir.cd  with 
exquifite  pains  in  the  abdomen,  a  difficulty  of  refpi- 
ration, and  aim  oft  total  lofs  of  voice  (  and  that  lie  waa 
relieved  from  thefe  complaints  by  a  glyfler  of  milk 
and  fugar,  which  brought  away  a  vail  quantity  of 
worms.  But  Mr  Gcoffroy  obferves,  very  juilly,  that 
either  thefe  fymptoms  were  owing  to  the  worms,  aud 
not  to  the  medicine ;  or  that  thele  feeds,  if  they  have 
any  noxious  quality,  lofc  it  with  their  bittcrnefs  in 
boiling ;  ilncc  they  were  commonly  uied  among  the 
Greeks  as  food,  and  recommended  by  Galen  as  very 
wiiolcfome. 

LUPULUS,  in  botany.    See  Humolus. 
LUPUS,  in  aoology     See  Lams. 
Lvrvi-Mariwu.    Sec  Anar&hicuas. 

Lvrvt, 
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Lvtvs,  m  afrronomy.  See  there,  n*  4:6\ 
LURCHER,  a  kind  of  hunting-dog  much  like  a 
mongrel  grc-hound,  with  pricked  ears,  a  (nagged  coat, 
and  generally  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour :  they  are 
Wry  fwift  runner*,  fo  that  if  the)'  get  between  the 
fcurrows  and  the  conies  they  fcldom  mil* ;  and  this 
ts  their  common  practice  in  hunting :  yet  they  ufe 
other  fubtiltics  as  the  tumbler  docs,  fome  of  them 
bringing  in  their  game,  and  thofe  arc  the  bell.  It  it 
alio  obfcrvnblc,  that  a  lurcher  will  run  down  a  hare  at 
ftretch. 

LURE,  in  falconry,  a  device  of  leather,  in  the 
ftape  of  two  wing*  ftuck  with  feathers,  and  baited 
with  a  piece  of  flclh,  to  call  back  a  hawk  when  at  con- 
fid  trablc  diitancc. 

LURGAN,  a  poft  and  fair  town  in  the  county  of 
Armagh  and  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland,  67  mile* 
from  Dublin.  It  in  a  flouriftiing  town,  agreeably  fitua- 
tcd  in  the  midA  of  a  much  improved  country ;  and 
the  inhabitant*  are  cxtenfively  engaged  in  the  linen 
manufacture.  It  Hands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  about 
two  miles  from  Lough  Ncagh,  of  which  h  commands 
a  molt  beautiful  and  extenfive  profpect.  The  fairs 
arc  three  in  the  year.  N.  Lat.  54.  3  c.  V." .  Long.  6.  }  I. 

Lvrcan-cref.n,  a  poft  and  fair  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Louth  and  province  of  Leinfttr,  37 
miles  fVcm  Dublin  ;  a  mile  beyond  which  is  n  haud- 
fome  feat  of  the  carl  of  Charlrmont.  It  has  three 
fairs  in  the  year. 

LURID-rE,  the  name  of  the  28th  order  in  Lin- 
nxus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method.    Sec  Botass  v, 

p.  4*2. 

LUSATIA,  a  marquifatc  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Saxony}  bounded  to  the  eaft  by  Silclia,  to  the  weft  by 
Mifoia,  to  the  louth  by  Bohemia,  and  to  the  north  by 
the  marquifatc  of  Brandetiburgh.  Till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  I  cth  century,  the  Upper  Lufatia  was 
called  the  Afari.  i.e.  the  marqvjut  or  ibe  hiui  tf  JRw 
ifif'zm  and  Goritta;  and  the  Lower  only  Lvfitt:a,  which, 
it  is  faid,  in  the  Sclavonic,  fignifies  "  a  wor.dy  or 
marihy  country."  The  air  of  the  Upper  Lufatia, 
which  is  hilly  or  mountainous  is  better  than  that  of 
the  Lower,  a  great  part  of  which  is  moori/h  and  bo^- 
gy.  Both  abound  in  wood,  efpeeially  the  Lower,  and 
turf  for  fuel.  The  heathy  and  mountainous  tracts  arc 
generally  barren  ;  but  the  lower  champaign  and  mar(h 
lands  are  tolerably  fertile,  producing  pafturc,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  buck-wheat,  peale,  lentils,  beans, 
and  millet ;  together  with  flax,  hops,  tobacco,  fome 
white  and  red  wine,  and  what  is  called  manna.  Of 
fcveral  of  thefe  articles  however,  confidemble  quan- 
tities arc  imported.  In  this  country  are  found  alfo 
quarries  of  ftone,  medicinal  fprings,  baAard  diamonds, 
agates,  and  jafpcTS,  earths  and  clays  for  tobacco- 
pipes  and  all  forts  of  earthen  ware,  alum,  good  iron, 
flonc,  vitriolic  and  copper  water ;  nor  is  it  deAitute 
of  cattle,  fiflj,  and  venifon.  The  rivers  Spree,  the 
Schwarzc  or  Black  Elder,  and  the  Pulznitz,  have 
their  fourccs  in  the  Lufatias,  which  arc  alfo  watered 
by  the  NcilTe  and  Quel's.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
this  country  were  the  Saxons,  who  were  fuccceded  by 
the  Vandals,  and  thefe  by  the  Sober- Wends,  a  Scla- 
*onian  people.  The  prclcnt  inhabitants,  the  defcen- 
dants  of  the  Wends,  hare  an  odd  drefs  ;  and  the  Ian. 
guagc  is  fo  inarticulate  and  guttural,  that  it  hath  been 
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faid,  it  might  be  pronounced  without  Hps  teeth,  or  Lirf.t<»- 
tongue  :  but  the  towns  are  almoft  wholly  peopled  by  '-  » 
Germans. 

In  the  Upper  Lufatia  art  fix  towns  which  appear 
at  the  land-diets,  16  fmaller  country-towns,  and  four 
market  towns.  In  the  Lower  are  four  dirt-towns,  \\ 
country-towna,  and  two  market  ones.  Both  marqni- 
fatea  were  formerly  fuh'ect  either  to  the  kings  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  archdukes  of  Auftria,  or  electors  of  Brarr- 
denburgh  ;  but,  in  16^6,  both  were  abfolutely  ceded 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  lieu  of  the  7:  tons  of 
gold  which  be  expended  in  afTifting  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand II.  againft  the  Bohemians. 

Chriftianity  was  firft  planted  in  Lufatia  in  the  i'e- 
venth  century  ;  but  it  was  fcveral  centuries  after  that 
before  Popery  was  fully  eftablilhed.  Ia  the  1  f  th  cen-  ' 
tury  many  cloifters  were  erected  in  the  country  ;  but 
at  the  reformation  fuch  numbers  embraced  Lutheran, 
ifm,  that  it  became  the  predominant  religion,  and  Aifl 
continues,  though  there  are  Afll  fcveral  Roman  Ca- 
tholic foundations,  churches,  market-towns,  and  vil- 
lages. The  enthullallic  feet  of  Hcrnhuters  poffene* 
a  great  influence  and  cftccm  here.  There  arc  con- 
(klrrablc  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fluffs  in 
the  Lufatias  efpeeially  the  Upper.  At  BudiAcn,  and 
in  the  adjacent  country,  prodigious  quantities  of  ftock- 
ingi,  fpattcrdathes,  cap',  ami  gloves  arc  made.  The 
linen  manufactures  alfo  rlourrih  here,  chiefly  in  the  Up- 
per Lufatia,  where  all  foits  of  linen  are  made,  print- 
ed, and  dved.  Exchrlive  of  thefe,  there  are  eonfidcr-- 
able  manufactures  of  hats,  leather,  paper,  gunjwwder, 
iron,  glafs,  bleached  wax,  &c.  Though  the  demand 
and  exportation  of  thefe  cemmodities,  particularly  li- 
nens and  woollens,  i*  not  fo  great  as  formerly,  yet  it 
is  rt ill  confiderablc,  and  more  than  crvcrbalances  their 
importations  in  wool,  yarn,  filk,  wines,  fpiccs,  corn, 
freth  and  baked  fiuits,  garden  Auff,  and  hops.  Dif- 
putes  of  many  years  Handing  have  fubfiAed  between 
the  country -artificers  and  linen-man  ufaftnrers  on  the 
one  fide,  and  the  diet-towns  on  the  other ;  the  latter 
imjuAly  fecking  to  exclude  the  former  from  any  (hare 
in  the  linen  trade.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  faid 
to  have  quick  natural  parts,  but  to  be  fordidly  penu- 
rious. Wc  arc  told  they  obfervc  the  Saxon  laws  much 
better  than  they  did  the  Bohemian.  learning  hath 
been  much  efteemed  and  encouraged  in  both  marqui- 
fates  fincc  the  reformation.  The  fchools  in  the  Ax, 
diet-towns  of  Upper  Lufatia,  particularly  at  Gorlitf, 
BuditTcn,  and  Zittau,  greatly  diftinguifh  themfelvcs, 
having  hamlfome  Aipends.  In  Lower  Lufatia  alio  arc 
fome  good  fchools,  with  Aipends  for  the  maintenance 
of  Undents.  Frinting  is  faid  to  he  much  followed,  and 
brought  to  great  perfection  in  tin's  country. 

In  Upper  Lufatia,  the  ftates  confift,  ift,  of  thofe 
called yfo/.-wW:  ;  idly,  of  the  prelates ;  3dly,  of  the 
gentry  and  commonalty,  under  which  are  comprehend- 
ed the  counts,  barons  nobles,  and  hurgefict,  pofief- 
fors  of  fees  and  ficf-cftatcs;  and,  4thly,  of  the  rep  re- 
fentatives  of  the  fix  principal  towns.  Without  thc- 
confent  of  thefe  ftates  no  taxes  can  be  impofed;  nor 
any  thing  of  importance,  that  regards  the  public,  trans- 
acted. The  diets  are  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  Thc- 
ordinary  meet  once  in  three  years,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary when  fummoned  by  the  foverctgn  upon  particular 
emergencies.    As  to  ccclefiaflical  matters,  the  dean  of* 
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Budiflen  and  Ms  confiflory  cxercife  all  manner  of  epif- 
copal  iorifdi&ion  ;  and,  among  the  Protcftlants,  the 
jurifdiction  belongs  either  to  the  fuperior,  the  upper- 
office,  or  the  patrons.  The  revenue*  arifmg  to  the 
fuperior  or  fovrreign,  from  Upper  Lufatia,  confift 
partly  of  the  fuhfidies  granted  by  the  flates,  among 
which,  at  prefent.  are  reckoned  eapilation  and  eftatc- 
money  ;  and  partly  of  the  beer-tax,  excife,  tolh,  Ac. 
—Upper  Lufatia  it  divided  into  two  great  circles,  viz. 
thofe  of  BiidifTrn  and  Gorlit?,  which  arc  again  divided 
into  lefTcr  circle*. 

The  land-llates  of  Lower  I  ufntia  roufift,  like  thofc 
of  the  Upper,  of  prelate*,  lords,  and  knight*,  arid 
the  repreftntatives  of  the  Aate  tow;)*,  which  are  Luc- 
-kau,  Gubben-Lubbin,  and  Kalau.  Two  land  diet* 
are  yearly  held  tit  Lubben,  called  voluntary-Jirtt ;  but 
■when  the  fuperior  caufes  the  ftattn  to  be  fummoncd 
together  at  his  difcrction,  and  propofition*  to  be  laid 
before  them,  by  cotmniiTariea  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pofc,  fuch  convention  is  called  a  grtat  land-ditt.  The 
marquifatc  it  -divided  into  five  circles,  -each  of  which 
holds  a  circlc-afTcmbly  in  its  circle-town.  The  chief 
officers  appointed  either  by  the  fuperior  or  the  (late*, 
are,  the  prcfident  of  the  upper-office,  the  land-captain, 
nnd  the  land-judge.  The  principal  tribunals  are,  the 
land-court,  and  the  Upper-office,  to  which  lie  appeal, 
from  the  inferior  judicatories.  There  are  alfo  officers 
for  the  feveral  circle*.  Spiritual  matters  belong  here 
to  a  confillory,  erected  in  The  ordinary  taxes 

are  paid  into  the  cheftofthe  circle  ;  and  from  thence 
■configned  to  the  general  che3,  of  which  the  upper 
tax-receiver  is  fuperintendant.  By  him  an  annual  ac- 
count of  the  receipt*  is  made  out,  which  is  examined 
.and  patted  bv  the  deputies  of  the  Rates. 

LUSITANIA  (aac.  geog.),  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Spain,  extending  to  the  north  of  the  Tagua,  quite  to 
the  fea  of  Cantabria,  at  lead  to  the  Promontorium 
Cclticum.  But  Auguftus,  by  a  new  regulation,  made 
the  Anas  its  boundary  to  the  fouth,  the  Durius  to 
the  north  ;  and  thus  conftituting  only  a  part  of  the 
modern  Portugal.  Lvfitani  the  people,  (Diodorus, 
Stcphanus). 

LUSTRAL,  an  epithet  given  by  the  ancients  to 
/the  water  ufed  in  their  ceremonies  to  fprinkle  and  pu- 
rify the  people.  From  them  the  Romanics  have  bor- 
rowed the  holy  water  uicd  in  their  churche*. 

iiUttMM  Dtty*  (l)ici  l.ufirinaj,  that  whereon  the 
lultratioiit.  wrtc  performed  for  a  child,  and  its  name 
given  ;  which  seas  tifually  the  ninth  day  from  the  birth 
«>f  a  boy,  and  the  eighth  from  that  of  a  girl.  Tho' 
others  performed  tiic  ceremony  on  the  latl  day  of  that 
week  wherein  the  child  was  bom,  and  others  oa  the 
fifth  day  from  its  birth. 

Over  this  fcaft-day  the  goddefs  Kundina  was  fup- 
pofed  to  prcfide ;  the  midwifes,  nurfct,  and  domctlicr,, 
handed  the  child  backwards  and  forwards,  around  a 
fire  burning  on  the  altars  of  the  gods,  after  which  they 
fpriukleU  it  with  water;  hence  this  feaft  had  the  name 
<j(  imifitUromia.  The  old  woincn  mixed  faliva  and  dull 
with  the  water.  The  whole  ended  with  a  fumptuous 
entertainment.  The  parents  received  gifts  from  their 
friends  on  this  occafion.  If  the  child  was  a  male,  their 
door  was  decked  with  an  olive  garland ;  if  a  female, 
with  wool,  denoting  the  work  about  which  women 
were  to  be  employed. 

N>i8o. 
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LUSTRATION,  in  antiquity,  facrifiees  or  c*re-  I.nftratfsc, 
monies  by  which  the  ancients  purified  their  cities,  Lu*rt. 
fields,  armies,  or  people,  defiled  by  any  crime  or  im-  "  '  " ' 
purity.  Some  of  thefe  luftrations  were  public,  others 
private.  There  were  three  fpecies  or  manners  of  per- 
forming hiflration,  v'rx.  by  fire  and  fulphur,  by  water, 
and  by  air  j  which  Lift  was  done  by  fanning  and  agi- 
tating the  air  round  the  thing  to  be  purified.  Some 
of  thefe  luftrations  were  rteceiTary,  t  r.  could  not  be 
difpenfed  with  ;  as  lull  rations  of  houfes  in  time  of  a 
plague,  or  upon  the  death  of  any  perfin  :  others  again 
were  done  out  of  choice,  and  at  pleaiure.  The  public 
luftrations -at  Rome  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year; 
in  which  they  led  a  victim  thrice  round  the  place  to 
be  purified,  and  in  the  mean  time  burnt  a  great  quan- 
tity of  perfumes.  Their  country  luftrations,  wbiai 
they  called  ambarvaba,  were  celebrated  before  they 
began  to  reap  their  corn  :  in  thole  of  the  armies,  which 
they  called  armilu/lria,  fume  chofen  foldicn,  crowntd 
with  laurel,  led  the  victims,  which  were  a  cow,  a  fheep, 
and  a  bull,  thrice  round  the  army  ranged  in  battle- 
array  in  the  field  of  Mars,  to  which  deity  the  victims 
were  afterwards  facrificcd,  after  pouring  out  many 
imprecations  vpon  the  enemies  of  the  Romans.  The 
luftrations  of  their  flocks  were  performed  in  this  man- 
ner :  the  fhepherd  fpn'nkWd  them  with  pure  water, 
and  thrice  furrounded  his  fhcepfold  with  a  compolitian 
of  favin,  laurel,  and  brunftone  fet  on  fire  ;  and  after- 
wards facrificcd  to  the  goddefs  Pales  an  offering  of 
milk  boiled,  wine,  a  cake,  and  millet.  As  for  private 
houfes,  they  were  lullratcd  with  water,  a  fumigation 
of  laurel,  juniper,  olive-tree,  favin,  and  fuch  like  ;  an  1 
the  victim  commonly  was  a  pig.  Luftrations  mad< 
for  particular  perfons  were  commonly  called  <xpwli<mi, 
and  the  victims  fxacvla.  There  was  alfo  a  kind  of 
lull  ration  ufed  for  infants,  by  which  they  were  pnrified, 
girls  the  third, and  boys  the  ninth,  day  after  their  birth  ; 
which  ceremony  was  performed  with  pure  water  and 
fptttle.  See  the  article  Ambarvali a.— -In  their  lu- 
flratory  facrifiees,  the  Athenians  facrificcd  two  men, 
one  for  the  men  of  their  city,  and  the  other  for  the 
women.  Divers  of  thefe  expiations  were  auftcrc  ;  fomc 
fafted  ;  others  abftaincd  from  allfcnfual  pleafures  ;  aad 
fame,  as  the  priefls  of  Cjbcle,  cafiratcd  thcmfelvc*. 
The  pofturea  of  the  penitents  were  different  according 
to  the  different  facrifiees.  The  prielU  changed  their  ha- 
bits according  to  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  ;  white, 
purple,  and  black,  were  the  moil  ufual  colours.  They 
cafi  into  the  river,  or  at  haft  out  of  the  city,  the  ani- 
mals or  other  things  that  had  fcrved  for  a  luftration  or 
facrifice  of  atonement  ;  and  thought  themfclvcs  threa- 
tened with  fome  great  misfortune  when  by  chance  they 
trod  upon  them.  Part  of  thefe  ceremonies  were  abo- 
lithrd  by  the  emperor  CooJtantinc,  and  his  fucccflors: 
the  reft  fubfifted  till  the  Gothic  kings  Were  mailers  of 
Rome  ;  under  whom  they  expired,  excepting  what 
the  popes  thought  proper  to  adopt  aud  bring  into  Un- 
church. 

For  the  hiflration,  or  rather  expiation,  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  fee  ExriATioN. 

LUSTRE,  the  glofs  or  bright nefs  appearing  on 
anv  tiling,  particularly  on  manufactures  of  filk,  wool, 
or  fluff.  It  is  likewife  ufed  to  denote  the  composition 
or  manner  of  giving  that  glofs. 

The  luftre  of  iilks  is  given  them  by  wading  in  f,,aP« 

then 
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l.rtrt  thro  dear  water,  and  dipping  thtm  in  si  urn  water  cold, 
a     To  gift  ftuft  a  beautiful  luftre  >  For  every  eight  poui>d» 

Latctit-  ftuff  allow  a  quarter  of »  pound  of  bnived  ;  boil  it 
«■  »  '  '  barf  an  hour,  and  tben  (brain  it  tbrougb  a  doth,  and 
let  it  ftaad  tfll  it  it  turned  almoft  to  a  jell; :  after- 
wank  pot  an  ounce  ami  a  half  of  gum  to  diflblve  34 
boura  |  then  mix  the  liquor,  and  put  the  cloth  into 
tbif  mixture ,  take  it  out,  dry  it  in  the  (hade,  and  preft 
ft.  If  oucedotngisnot  foJBdent,  repeat  the  operation. 
Corners  give  a  luftre  to  black  leather  firft  with  juice 
of  barberries,  then  with  gum-arabic,  ale,  vinegar,  and 
Flanders-glue,  boiled  together.  For  coloured  leather, 
they  ufe  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  in  water.  Mo- 
roccoet  have  their  hiftre  from  juice  of  barberriea,  and 
iemon  or  orange.  For  hats,  the  hiftre  is  frequently 
given  with  common  water ;  fometimei  a  little  black 
dye  is  added  :  the  lame  luftre  ferves  for  furs,  except 
that  for  very  black  furs  they  fometimes  prepare  a  tuft  re 
of  galls,  copperas  Roman  alum,  ox's  marrow,  and  other 
ingredients. 

Xustxe,  an  appellation  given  to  a  branched  candle* 
flick,  when  made  of  ghrfs.   See  Branch  and  Jtssz. 


vitti.    Julian  the  apoftatc  rcffdtd  thert  for  (bme  tins*. 
It  ia  now  Pint,  the  capital  of  France  i  fa  1 
its  name  Paryit  in  the  lower  age. 

LUTHER  (Martin),  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Reformation,  was  a  native  of  EiUcben  in  Saxony,  and 
born  in  1483.  Though  liu  parents  were  poor,  he  re- 
ceived a  learned  education 5  during  the  progrets  of 
which,  he  gave  irmuy  indi*::itiuoi  of  uncommon  vigour 
and  acutenefs  of  genius.  As  hu  mind  was  naturally 
fufceptiblc  of  feriouE  imprefiiont,  and  tinctured  with 
fomcwhat  of  that  rtHieioiu  melancholy  which  delights 
in  the  folttude  and  devotion  of  a  monaftic  life,  he  re- 
tired into  a  convent  of  Auguftir.ian  friars  j  where  he 
acquired  great  reputation,  not  only  for  pie  It,  but  for 
love  of  knowledge  and  unwearied  application  to  ftudy. 
The  caufe  of  this  retirement  is  faid  to  have  been,  that 
he  waa  once  ftruck  by  lightning,  and  his  companion  Lul- 
led by  his  fide  by  the  fame  flaift.  He  had  been  taught 
the  fcfaolaftic  philofophy  which  was  in  vogue  ia  thofe 
days,  and  made  coofiderahle  progrefs  in  it :  but  hap- 
pening to  find  a  copy  of  the  bible  which  lay  neglected 
m  the  library  of  hu  monaftery,  he  applied  hirafdf  to 


LUSTRINGS.  A  company  was  incorporated  for  the  ftudy  of  it  with  fuch  eagernefs  and  affiduiry, 
making,  dreffing,  and  luftrating  alamodes  and  hiftrings 
in  England,  who  were  to  have  the  fole  benefit  thereof, 
by  flat.  4  and  J  William  and  Mary.  And  no  foreign 
filki  known  by  the  name  of  luftrmrt  or  alamodes  are  to 
be  imported  but  at  the  port  of  London,  &c.  Stat, 
sj.  and  10.  W.  III.  c.  43.    See  Silk. 

LUSTRUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  general  mufter 
nd  review  of  aO  the  citizens  and  their  goods,  which 
was  performed  by  the  ccofors  every  fifth  year,  who 
afterwards  made  a  fblemn  1  alt  rati  on.    See  the  article 

LoSTaATIOK. 

This  cuflom  was  firft  uiftituted  by  Servius  Tulbus, 
about  160  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  In 
courfe  of  time  the  luftra  were  not  celebrated  fo  often  ; 
for  we  find  the  fifth  tuftrum  celebrated  at  Rome  only 
in  the  574th  year  of  that  chy. 


quite  aftoiiiihed  the  monks ;  and  increaled  his  reputa- 
tion for  fanctity  fo  much,  that  be  was  ebofen  proft-Jor 
firft  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  theology,  at  Wit- 
temberg  on  the  Elbe,  where  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony 
had  founded  an  uiriyerfity. 

While  Luther  continued  to  enjoy  the  higbeft  repu- 
tation for  lan&ity  and  learning,  Tetxd,  a  Dominican 
friar,  came  to  Witteniberg  in  order  to  publiih  indul- 
gences. Luther  bcbrld  bis  fuccefa  with  great  con* 
cern  j  and  having  firft  inveighed  againft  indulgences 
from  the  pulpit,  he  afterwards  pubhfbed  qj  thefes, 
containing  his  Jentimenta  on  that  fubjefl.  Theft  be 
proposed,  not  as  points  fully  cftabliftied,  but  as  Sub- 
jects of  inquiry  and  difputatiou.  He  appointed  a  day 
oa  which  the  learned  were  invited  to  impugn  them 
either  ia  perfon  or  by  writing  1  and  to  the  whole  he 


LUTE,  or  Lctihg,  among  cbemifts,  a  mixed,  te-  fubjotned  folemn  proteftations  of  his  high  refpeft  for 


aacious,  ductile  fubftaoce,  which  grows  folid  by  dry- 
ing, and,  being  applied  to  the  juncture  of  veflcls,  ftops 
them  up  fo  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  getting  either  in 
trout.    See  Chemistxy-/havk. 

Lute,  is  aUb  a  mufical  inftrument  with  ftrings.— 
Theluteconfiftacf  four  parts,  fit.,  the  table,  the  body 
or  belly,  which  has  rfine  or  ten  fides  t  the  neck,  which 
has  nine  or  ten  ftops  or  drrifions,  marked  with  ft  ring*  ; 
and  the  head  or  crofs,  where  the  fcrew  for  ratfing  and 
lowering  the  ftrings  to  a  proper  pitch  of  tone  are  fixed. 
In  the  middle  of  the  table  there  is  a  rofe  or  paflage  for 
the  found ;  there  is  alfo  a  bridge  that  the  ftrings  are 
(aliened  to,  and  a  piece  of  ivory  between  the  head  and 
the  neck  to  which  the  other  extremities  of  the  ftrings 
are  fitted.  In  playing,  the  Itringn  are  ftruck  with  the 
right  hand,  and  with  the  left  the  ftops  are  prcficd. 
The  lutes  of  Bologna  are  efteemed  the  beft  on  account 
of  the  wood,  which  is  faid  to  have  an  uncommon  dif- 
pofition  for  producing  a  fweet  found. 

LUTET1A  pakisiosum,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town 
of  the  Parifii,  in  Gallia  Crkica,  tituaud  in  an  tfland  in 
the  Sequana  or  Seine.  It  received  its  name,  as  fume 
fuppofe,  from  the  quantity  of  chxy,  •Warn,  which  ia  in  its 
neighbourhood.  J.  Czfar  fortified  and  cmbcUifbed  it, 
from  which  drcumftance  fume  authors  ctdJ  it  J*&$  Cr 

Vet.X- Parti. 


the  apoftoiie  (re,  and  of  his  implicit  fubmilGon  to  tta 
authority.  No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  pre- 
fixed 1  the  thefts  fpread  over  Germany  with  aft uni th- 
ing rapidity,  and  were  read  with  the  greateft  eagernefs. 
Though  Luther  met  with  no  opposition  fur  fome 
little  time  after  he  began  to  publiih  his  new  doctrines, 
it  was  not  long  before  many  zealous  champions  arofe 
to  defend  thofe  opinions  with  which  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  clergy  were  fo  ftrictly  connected.  Tlieir 
caufe,  however,  was  by  no  means  promoted  by  thi«t» 
endeavours  ;  the  people  began  to  call  in  queftion  even 
the  authority  of  the  canon  law  and  of  the  pope  him- 
fdf.-— The  court  of  Rome  at  firft  defpifed  thefc  new 
doctrines  and  difputesj  but  at  lift  the  attention  of 
the  pope  bang  railed  by  the  great  fuccefs  of  the  re- 
furmer,  and  the  complaints  of  bis  adverfaries,  Luther 
was  fummoned,  ia  the  month  of  July  1 5  18,  to  ap- 
pear at  Rome,  within  60  days,  before  the  auditor  of 
the  chamber.  One  of  Luther's  adverfaries,  named 
Prierias,  who  had  written  againft  him,  was  appointed 
to  examine  his  doctrines,  and  to  decide  concerning 
them.  The  pope  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  the  dec- 
tor  of  Saxony,  beiecchiag  him  not  to  protect  a  maa 
whofe  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  to  (hocking  ts> 
jaous  cars  1  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  the  Au- 
Tt 
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giiftiru'ans  to  check  by  hit  authority  the  ralhnefs  of  aa   other  afylum,  and  mud  fluid  expofed  to 
arrogant  monk,  which  brought  difgraee  upon  their   punifhment  the  rage,  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies  could ' 
order,  and  gave  offence  and  difturbancc  to  the  whole   inflict  y  and  fo  ready  were  hit  adverlaries  to  condemn 
church.  him,  that  be  had  bseji  declared  a  heretic  at  Rome 

From  thefe  letters,  and  the  appointment  of  hit  open  before  the  expiration  of  the  60  days  allowed  him  ia 
enemy  Prierias  to  be  hia  judge,  Luther  eaiily  faw  the  citation  for  making  his  appearance.  Not  with* 
what  fentence  he  might  expect  at  Rome  \  and  there-  (landing  all  this,  however,  he  discovered  no  fymptoma 
fore  di  (covered  the  utmofl  folicitude  to  have  his  caufe  of  timidity  or  remiffuef*  ;  but  continued  to  (indicate 
tried  ia  Germany,  and  before  a  left  fufpected  tri-   his  own  conduct  and  opinions,  and  to  inveigh  again  ft 

thofc  of  his  adverlaries  with  more  vehemence  than 
ever.  Being  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  pope  would 
foon  proceed  to  the  moll  violent  mcafurcs  ag  ain  ft 
lum,  he  appealed  to  a  general  council,  which  he 
affirmed  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  fupcrior  in  power  to  the  pope,  who  being  a- 
cauie.    Luther  appeared  before  lum  without  hefita-   fallible  man.  might  eir,  as  St  Peter,  the  moll  perf'eel 


He  wrote  a  fubmtffive  letter  to  the  pope,  10 
•which  he  prorr.ifed  an  unrcferved  obedience  to  his  will, 
for  as  yet  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  divine  ori- 
ginal of  the  pope's  authority  ;  and  by  the  intcrceflion 
of  the  other  profeffors,  Cajetan  the  pope's  legate  in 
Germany  was  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  the 


lion  : 


but  Cajetan  thought  it  below  his  dignity  to 
he  point  with  a  pcrfon  fo  much  his  inferior 
in  rank  ;  and  therefore  required  him,  by  virtue  of  the 


difp« 


apoftolic  powers  with  which  he  was  clothed,  to  tetrad 
the  errors  which  he  had  uttered  with  regard  to  indul- 
gences and  the  nature  of  iaith,  and  to  abflain  for  the 
future  from  the  publication  of  new  and  dangerous 
1 ;  and  at  the  laft  forbad  him  to  appear  in  his 


of  his  predeceffors,  had  done. 

The  court  of  Rome  were  equally  affiduons  in  the 
mean  time  to  crufh  the  author  of  thefe  uew  doctrines 
which  gave  them  fo  much  uucafincfs.  A  bull  was 
iffued  by  the  pope,  of  a  date  prior  to  Luther's  ap- 
peal, in  which  he  magnified  the  virtue*  of  indulgences, 
and  fubjecled  to  the  hcavicil  eccleliaftical  cen lures  aQ 
who  prcfumcd  to  teach  a  contrary  doctrine.  Such  a 
pre  fence,  unlets  he  propofed  to  comply  with  what  had  clear  decifion  of  the  fovcrcign  pontiff  again  ft  him 
been  required  of  him.  might  have  been  very  fatal  to  Luther's  caufe,  had  not 

This  haughty  and"  violent  manner  of  proceeding,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  which  happened 
together  with  fume  other  circumftances,  gave  Luther's  on  January  17.  1519,  contributed  to  give  matters  a 
friends  fuch  ilrong  reafons  to  fufpect  that  even  the  different  turn.  Both  the  principles  and  in  t  ere  ft  of 
imperial  fa£e-condu£l  would  not  be  able  to  protect  Maximilian  had  prompted  him  to  lupport  the  authori- 
bini  from  the  legate's  power  and  refentment,  that  ty  of  the  fee  of  Rome :  but,  in  confluence  of  his 
they  prevailed  on  him  fecretly  to  withdraw  from  death,  the  vicariate  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is 
Augfburg*  where  he  had  attended  the  legate,  and  to  governed  by  the  Saxon  laws  devolved  to  the  elector 
to  his  own  country.  But  before  his  departure,  of  Saxony  ;  and,  under  the  fhelterof  his  friendly  ad- 
to  a  form  of  which  there  had  been  fome    miniftration,  Luther  himfelf  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and: 

his  opinions  took  fuch  root  in  different  places,  that 
they  could  never  afterwards  be  eradicated.  At  the 
fame  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a  point 
more  interfiling  to  the  pope  (Leo  X. )  than  a  theolo- 
gical coutrovcrly  which  he  did  not  underftand,  and  of 
which  he  could  not  fore  fee  the  coutcqtiences,  he  was 
fo  extremely  folicitou*  not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  fuch 
Confidcrable  influence  in  the  electoral  college  as  Fre* 
deric,  that  he  difcoseud  a  great  unwillingncfs  to  pro- 
nounce the  fentence  of  excommunication  again  ft  Lu- 
ther, which  his  adverlaries  continually  demanded  with 
the  moil  clamorous  importunity. 

From  the  reafcm  jult  now  given,  and  Leo's  natti. 
ral  avcrfion  to  fevcre  meafures,  a  fufpenfion  of  pro- 
ceeding agaiuft  Luther  took  place  for'  18  months* 
though  perpetual  negociations  were  carried  on  during 
this  interval  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  ami- 
cable ifiuc.  The  manner  in  which  thefe  were  con. 
ducted  having  given  our  reformer  many  opportunities 
of  obferving  the  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  its 
obtlinacy  in  adhering  to  etlabliihed  errors,  and  its  in- 
difference about  truth,  however  clearly  propofed  or 
llrougly  proved,  he  began,  in  1520,  to  uttier  fome 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  divine  origr.ial  of  the  papal 
authority,  which  he  publicly  difputed  with  Ecvius, 
one  of  his  mull  Itained  and  formidable  antagonifta. 
The  difputc  was  ind'^itive,  both  parties  claiming  the 
victory  ;  but  it  mull  have  been  very  mortifying  to  the 
partisans  of  the  Romilb  church  to  hear  fuch  an  effcu- 

The- 


examples,  he  prepared  a  folernn  appeal  from  the  pope, 
ill-informed  at  that  time  concerning  his  caufe,  to  the 
pope,  when  he  fhould  receive  more  full  intimation 
with  refpect  to.  it-— Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther's 
abrupt  retreat,  and  at  the  publication  of  his  appeal, 
wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  complaining  of  both ; 
and  requiring  him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the 
tthurcb,  or  the  authority-  of  its  head,  either  to  feud 
tbat  feditious  monk  aprifoncr  to  Rome,  or  to  banifh 
him  out  nf  his  territories.  Frederic  had  hitherto,  from 
political  motives,  protected  Luther,  as  thinking  he 
nigh"  be  of  ufe  ia  checking  tlic  enormous  power  of 
the  fee  of  Rome.;  and  though  all  Germany  refounded 
with  his  fame,  the  elector  had  never  yet  admitted 
him  iato  his  prefencc.  But  upoa  this  demand  made 
by  the  cardinal,  it  became  neceffary  to  throw  off 
iomewhat  of  his  former  refcrve.  He  had  been  at 
great  cxpence  and  bellowed  much  attention  on  found- 
ing a  new  university,  an  object  of  confiderable  impor- 
tance to  every  German  prince }  and  forcfecing  bow 
fatal  a  blow  the  removal  of  Luther  would  be  to  its 
reputation,  he  not  only  declined  complying  with  either 
of  the  pope'srequcfls,  but  openly  di&jovered  great  con- 
cern for  Luther's  fafcty. 

The  fiUiation  of  our  reformer,  in  the  mean  time, 
became  daily  more  and  more  alarm iug.  '  He  knew 
very  well  what  were  the  motives  which  induced  the 
elector  to  afford  him  protection,  and  that  he  could  by 
so  means  depend  00  a  continuance  of  his  friendlhip. 


If  Lc  fhould  be 


quit  Sa*OA>\  he  h*}  no    rial  point  of  their  doariac  publicly  attacked. 
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LsAer.     The  Papal  authority  being  oner  fufpeftcd,  Luther  hefitate  one  moment  about  yielding  obedience  ;  and 

—  »      proceeded  to  pufli  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from  fct  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the  herald  who  had 

one  doctrine  to  another,  till  at  la  ft  he  began  to  (hake  brought  the  emperor's  letter  and  fafr -conduct.  While 

the  firmeft  foundations  «n  which  the  wealth  and  power  on  his  journey,  many  of  his  friends,  whom  the  fate  of 

of  the  church  were  eftabh'med.    Leo  then  began  to  Hufs,  under  Cmilar  circumftances,  and  notwithftand- 

perceive  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  reclaiming  fuch  ing  the  fame  fecurity  of  an  imperial  {afe-condud,  fiD- 

an  incorrigible  heretic  ;  and  therefore  prepared  to  de-  ed  with  folicitude,  advifed  and  in  treated  him  not  to 

nounce  the  fentence  of  ^communication  ?gainft  him.  rufh  wantonly  into  the  midft  of  danger.    But  Luther, 

The  coDrge  of  cardinals  was  often  aflemblcd,  in  order  fuperior  to  fuch  terrors,  filenced  them  with  this  reply, 

-to  prepare  the  fentence  with  disc  deliberation  ;  and  the  "  I  am  lawfully  called  (faid  he)  to  appear  in  that 

ableft  ctnonifts  were  confolted  how  it  might  be  ex-  city  ;  and  thither  will  I  go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 

ereited  with  unexceptionable  formality.  At  la  ft  it  was  though  as  many  devils  as  there  are  riles  on  the  houfea 

SlTned  on  the  l  cth  of  June  i  J  20.    Forty -one  propofi-  were  there  combined  againft.  me." 
tions,  extracted  out  of  Luther's  works,  were  therein      The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms,  was 

Condemned  as  heretical,  fcandalous,  and  offenfive  to  fuch  as  might  have  been  reckoned  a  full  reward  of  aQ 

pious  ears  ;  all  perfons  were  forbidden  to  read  his  wri-  his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applaufe  had  been 

tings,  upon  pain  of  excommunication  ;  fuch  as  had  any  the  principles  by  which  he  was  influenced.  Greater 

of  them  in  their  cuftody  were  commanded  to  commit  crowds  aflemblcd  to  behold  him  than  had  appeared 

them  to  the  flames  ;  he  hhnfelf,  if  he  did  not,  within  at  the  emperor's  public  entry ;  his  apartments  were 

60  days,  publicly  recarit  hia  errors,  and  burn  his  books,  daily  filled  with  pnnces  and  perfonages  of  the  higheft 
was  pronounced  i 


an  obftinate  heretic,  excommunicated, 
and  delivered  to  Satan  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the  flc(h  ; 
and  all  fecular  princes  were  required,  under  pain  of 
Incurring  the  fame  cenfure,  to  feiae  his  perfon,  that  he 
might  be  puniflted  as  his  crimes  deferred. 

Luther  was  not  in  the  leaft  difconcerted  by  this  fen- 
tence,  which  he  had  for  fomc  time  expected.    He  re- 


rank  ;  and  he  Was  treated  with  an  homage  more  fin- 
cere,  as  well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which  pre- 
eminence in  birth  or  condition  can  command.  At  his 
appearance  before  the  diet,  he  behaved  with  great  de- 
cency, and  with  equal  firmnefs.  He  readily  acknow- 
ledged an  excefs  of  acrimony  and  vehemence  in  his 
controvcrfial  writings  ;  but  refufed  to  retract  his  opi* 


pea  ranee  is  foretold  in  the  Mew  Teftament ;  declaim- 
ed againft  his  tyranny  with  greater  vehemence  than 
ever  ;  and  at  laft,  by  way  of  retaliation,  having  afTem- 
bled  all  the  profeflbrs  and  ftudents  in  the  univcrfity 
•f  Wittemberg,  with  great  pomp,  and  in  the  pre- 
tence of  a  vail  multitude  of  fpectators,  he  caft  the  vo- 
1  of  the  canon  law,  together  with  the  bull  of  ex- 


fcewed  his  appeal  to  his  general  council ;  declared  the  nions  unlefs  he  were  convinced  of  their  falfehood,  or 
pope  to  be  that  antichnft,  or  man  of  fin,  whofe'ap-   to  confent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  other  rule  than 

the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats  nor  intreatiet 
could  prevail  on  him  to  depart  from  this  reforatfon, 
fome  of  the  eccleftailics  propofed  to  imitate  the  ex-' 
ample  of  the  council  of  Conftance,  and,  by  puniASing 
the  author  of  this  peftilent  herefy,  who  was  now  in 
their  power,  to  defivet  the  church  at  once  from  fuch 
an  evil.  But  the  members  of  the  diet  rcfufing  to  ex- 
communication, into  the  flames.  The  manner  in  which  pofe  the  German  integrity  to  frelh  reproach  by  a  fe» 
this  action  was  juftified,  gave  ilill  more  offence  than  cond  violation  of  public  faith,  and  Charles  being  no> 
the  action  itfelf.  Having  collected  from  the  canon  law  lefs  unwilling  to  bring  a  ftain  upon  the  beginning  of 
fome  of  the  moft  extravagant  propofi  tions  with  regard  his  adminiftration  by  fuch  an  ignominious  action,  Lu-* 
to  the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of  the  pope's  power,  ther  was  permitted  to  depart  in  fafety.  A  few  days 
as  well  as  the  fubordination  of  all  fecular  juriuiiction  after  he  left  the  city,  a  tevere  edict  was  pubrilhed  in1 
to  1iis  authority,  he  publiflied  thefe  with  a  commcn-  the  emperor's  name,  and  by  authority  of  the  diet,  de* 
tary,  pointing  out  the  impiety  of  fuch  tenets,  and  their  priving  him,  as  an  obftinate  and  excommunicated  cri- 
Cvident  tendency  to  fubvert  all  civil  government.  minal,  of  all  the  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  fub-- 

On  the  accefnon  of  Charles  V.  to  the  empire,  Lu-  ject  of  the  empire,  forbidding  any  prince  to  harbour 
ther  found  himfetf  in  a  very  dangerous  lit  nation,  or  protect  him,  and I  requiring  all  to  feir.e  his  perfon  as 
Charles,  in  order  to  fecure  the  pope's  friendfhip,  had 
determined  to  treat  him  with  great  fevcrity.  His  ea- 
gemefs  to  gain  this  point,  rendered  him  not  avcrfc  to 
gratify  the  papal  legates  in  Germany,  who  infilled,  that, 
without  any  delay  or  formal  deliberation,  the  diet  then 


foon  as  the  term  fpecified  in  his  protection  mould  be 
expired. 

But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  confiderable  effect  j 
the  execution  of  it  being  prevented  partly  by  the  mul- 
:  any  delay  or  formal  deliberation,  the  diet  then    tiplicity  of  occupations  which  the  commotions  in  Spain, 
fitting  at  Worms  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the    together  with  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low  CounJ 

tries,  created  to  the  emperor ;  and  partly  by  a  pru» 
dent  precaution  employed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
Luther's  faithful  patron.  As  Luther,  on  his  return 
from  Worms,  was  palling  near  Altenftrain  in  Thurin* 
gia,  a  number  of  horfemen  in  maflcs  ruflted  fuddenry 
out  of  a  wood,  where  the  elector  had  appointed  theni 
the  cenfiires  of  the  church.  Not  only  the  empeTor,  but  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and,  furrounding  his  company, 
all  the  princes  through  whofc  territories  he  had  to  carried  him,  after  difmifling  all  his  attendants,  f 
pafs,  granted  him  a  fafe  conduct ;  and  Charles  wrote  Wortburg,  a  ftrong  caftlc  not  far  diftaht.  There  the 
to  him  at  the  lame  time,  requiring  his  immediate  at-  elector  ordered  him  to  be  fupplied  with  every  thing 
tendance  on  the  diet,'  and  renewing  his-promifes  of  pro-  neeeflary  or  agreeable  ;  but  the  place  of  his  retreat  was 
tection  from  any  injury  or  violence.    Luther  did  not    carefully  concealed,  until  the  fury  of  the  prcfent  ftorm 

Tti  againft 


pope  had  already  excommunicated  as  an  incorrigible 
heretic  Such  an  abrupt  manner  of  proceeding,  how- 
ever* being  deemed  unprecedented  and  unjuft  by  the 
members  of  the  diet,  they  mode  a  point  of  Luther's 
appearing  in  perfon,  and  declaring  whether  he  adhered 
or  not  to  thofe  opinions  which  had  drawn  upon  him 
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iauW.  againi  hire  began  to  abate,  upon  *  change  in  the  po-  ftria,  the  enrptcor's  brother,  made  a  very  feme  *4't&, 

-    » '    '  btical  fyfteu  of  Europe.    Ip  this  fohtuck,  where  be  to  binder  tbc  farther  publication  of  it  (  and  forbad  all 

remained  nine  months,  and  which  he  frequently  called  the  fubjecU  of  hi*  imperial  maiefty  to  bare  any  copies 

bia  Patmot,  after  the  name  of  that  iiland  to  which  the  of  it,  or  of  Luther's  other  books.  Some  other  princes 

apoftle  John  wa»  banuhed,  be  exerted  hi*  ufoal  vigour  followed  bia  example  ;  and  Luther  waa  fo  angry  at  it* 

and  indu&ry  in  defence  of  bis  do&rines,  or  in  confu-  tiat  he  wrote  a  treatise,  Of  the  fibular  povttr*  in  which 

Ution  of  bia  adverferies,  publifliing  fcveral  treatifc*,  he  accufes  them  of  tyranny  and  impiety.  The  diet  of 

which  revived  the  fpirit  of  bis  follower*,  aftoniflied  to  the  empire  was  held  at  Nurcnburg,  at  the  end  of  the. 

n  VI.  feothi*  \ 


year ;  to  which  Had* 


brief,  dated  No. 


a  great  degree  and  dilheartcned  at  the  fuddeu  difep. 

pearance  of  their  leader.  vember  the  25th :  for  Leo  X>  died  upon  the  2d  of  Dc* 

Luther,  weary  at  length  of  his  retirement,  appeared  ccmber  1521,  and  Hadrian  had  been  elected  pope  up* 

publicly  again  at  Wittemberg,  upon  the  6th  of  March  on  the  9th  of  January  following.   In  his  brief,  among 

1  £22*.  He  appeared  indeed  without  the  elector's  leave ;  other  things,  be  observes,  to  the  diet,  how  he  had  beards 


but  immediately  wrote  him  a  letter,  to  prevent  bia  t» 
hingitilL  The edi& of  Charles V.  aafeverc as  it  was, 
had  given  little  or  no  check  to  Luther's  doctrine  :  for 
the, emperor  was  no  tooncr  gone  into  Flanders,  than 
his  edict  was  neglected  and  defpifed,  and  the  doctrine 
feemtd  to  fpread  even  fatter  than  before.  Carololta- 
dius,  is  Luther's  abfence,  had  pufhed  things  on  fatter 
than  his  U  adcr  (  and  had  attempted  to  aboluh  the  ufc 
•f  maii,  to  remove  images  oat  of  the  churches,  to  fet 


with  grief,  that  Martin  Luther,  after  the  fentence  of 
Leo  X-  which  was  ordered  to  be  executed  by  the  edict 
of  Wornu,  continued  to  teach  the  £ame  errors,  and] 
daily  to  puhliu  books  full  of  heretics :  that  it  appear- 
ed ftrange  to  him,  that  fu  large  and  fo  rcbgious  a  na« 
lion  could  be  feduced  by  a  wretched  apolUtc  friar  t 
that  nothing,  however,  could  be  more  pernicious  to 
Chriilendom  :  and  that  therefore  he  exhorts  them  to 
ufe  their  utmott  endeavours  to  make  Luther,  and  the 


afide  auricular  confeflion,  invocation  of  feints,  the  ab-  authors  of  tbefe  tumults,  return  to  their  duty  ►  or,  if 
gaining  from  meats ;  bad  allowed  the  monks  to  leave  they  refufc  and  continue  obttiaate,  to  proceed  " 
their  monafteries,  to  neglect  their  vows,  and  to  marry  t 
1  ihort,  had  quite  changed  the  doctrine  and  difcipliue 
of  the  church  at  Wittemberg :  all  which,  though  not 
againft  Luther's  fentiments,  was  yet  blamed  by  him, 
as  being  ralhly  and  unfeafbnably  done.  Lutheraniim 
waa  Ail  confined  to  Germany:  it  wan  not  got  to 
France  ;  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  made  the  moft 
rigorous  acts  to  hinder  it  from  invading  bis  realm. 
Kay,  be  did  fometliing  more  :  to  mow  his  teal  for  re. 
iixioo  and  the  lioly  fee,  and  perhaps  his  ik.il!  in  thco» 


them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
verity  of  the  hut  edict. 

The  diet  was  publifhed  in  the  form] 

of  an  edict,  upon  the  6th  of  March  1 523  ;  but  it  had 
no  effect  in  checking  the  Lutherans,  who  ttill  went  act 
in  the  feme  triumphant  manner.  This  year  Luther 
wrote  a  great  many  pieces :  among  the  reft,  one  upoo 
the  dignity  and  office  of  the  fupreme  nsigiftratcft 
which  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony  is  said  to  have  ( 
highly  pleaded  with.  He  fent,  about  the  feme 
a  writing  in  the  German  language  to  the  WaJdenies, 
or  Pickards,  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  had  ap« 
plied  to  him  **  about  woHhipping  the  body  of  Chnlt 
in  tbc  cucharift."  He  wrote  afro  another  book*  which 
be  dedicated  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Prague, 
44  about  the  initiation  of  minirters  of  the  church,'' 
He  drew  up  a  form  of  faying  raaf&.  He  wrote  a  piece, 
entitled,  .An  txanpit  of  pebt/b  daSriae  and  divinity  / 
performance  in  the  mo  ft  contemptuous  manner.  Henry  which  Dupins  calls  a  fiuirt  again/!  nunj  and  ihoft  tvl>* 
complained  of  Luther's  rude  ufage  of  him  to  the  princes   frifeft  a  wwuijiic  lift.    He  wrote  ajfo  againft  the  vowa 


logical  learning,  be  wrote  a  tteatife  Of  toe  Jeven  fatra- 
mtntj,  againft  Luther's  book  0/ tie  captivity  ef  Babylon; 
which  be  prefented  to  Leo  X.  in  October  1521.  The 
pope  received  it  very  favourably ;  and  was  fo  well 
pieafed  with  the  king  of  England,  that  be  compliment' 
ed  him  with  the  title  of  Defender tf  tit  fatth, 


howrvci 


pa 


Id  00  regard  to  bis  kingfhip 


him  with  great  (harpnefs,  treating  both 


Luther, 
but  anfwered 
on  and 
Henry 


of  virginity, 
I  Cor.  viii. 


«f  Saxony :  and  Fiftier,  biihop  of  Rochefler,  replied 
to  his  anfwer,  in  behalf  of  Henry's  treatife :  but  nei- 
ther tbc  King's  complaint,  nor  tbc  biihop's  reply,  was 
attended  with  any  viiible  eftech* 

Luther,  though  be  had  put  a  flop  to  the  violent 
psoceeding*  of  Csroloftadios,  now  made  open  war  with 
the  pope  and  biihops  ;  and,  that  he  might  make  the 
people  defpifc  their  authority  as  much  as  poffiblc, 
be  wrote  one  book  againft  the  pope's  bull,  and 
aaotlier  againft  the  order  falsely  catted  the  order  ofbi- 
Tbe  feme  year,  1522,  be  wrote  a  letter,  dated 
ly  the  29th,  totnc  afltmbly  of  the  ftates  of  Bohemia  { 
an  which  he  allured  them  that  he  was  labouring  to 
sftablifh  their  doctrine  in  Germany,  and  exhorted  them 
•ot  to  return  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  be  published  alio,  this  year,  a  tranflatioo  of  the 
New  Tenement  in  the  German  tongue,  which  was  af- 
>  corroded  by  bimfelf  and  Mclanahon.  This 

h  b^IllX  F^dina^^  "  Ir,  the 


in  his  preface  to  his 


were,  a 


whom  was  Catharine  dc  Bore,  eloped  from,  the  nun-  ' 
scry  at  Nimpt/chea,  and  were  brought,  by  the  aiuft. 
aace  of  Leonard  Coppen,  a  bnrgtfs  0/  Torgau,  to  Wit. 
temherg.  Whatever  offence  thin  proceeding  might  give 
to  the  Pap  ids,  it  was  highly  extolled  by  Luther  2  who, 
in  a  book  written  in  the.  German  language,  compares 
the  deliverance  of  tbefe  nuns  from  the  flavery  of  a  mo- 
nailic  life,  to  that  of  the  souls  which  Jefua  Chrift  haa 
delivered  by  hie  death.  This  year  Luther  had  occa* 
Son  to  canoniac  two  of  his  followers,  who,  as  Mclchioa 
Adam  relates,  were  burnt  at  BrufTch  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  and  were  the  firft  who  differed  martyrdom,  foe 
his  doctrine.  He  wrote  ali>  a  condolatory  epillle  to 
three  noble  ladies  at  Mifeia,  who  were  baniflvrd  from 
the  duke  of  Saxony's  court  at  Friburg,  Car  wading  hia 

of  the  year  IJX4i  Clement  VIL 

fent 
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l**r.  feot  *  legate  into  Germany  to  the  di«,  which  to  to 

^•v  ■■ 1  be  held  at  ^eabursj    Hadrian VI.  died  k  October 
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fclf  ;  and  owns,  that  his  marriage  bad  made  bin.  fo 
dcfpicable,  that  he  hoped  his  humiliation  would  rejoice 
the  angel*,  and  vex  the  devils.  Mclancthoa  found  him 
fo  afflicted  with  what  he  had  done,  that  he  wrote  foroe 
letters  of  coafohuioo  to  him.  It  was  not  fo  much  the 
marriage,  as  the  circumilances  of  the  lime,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation with  which  it  waa  done,  that  occasioned  the 
cenfures  palled  upon  Luther.  lie  married  all  of  a  f Lid- 
den,  and  at  a  time  when  Germany  waa  groaning  under 
the  miferica  of  a  war  which  waa  (aid  at  leaiT  to  be 
o  a  iuy;  to  Luthcraniim.  Then,  again,  it  wae  thought 
an  indecent  thing  in  a  man  of  41  year*  of  age,  who 
waa  then,  aa  he  pretended,  rcttoring  the  Gofpel,  and 
reforming  mankind,  to  involve  himfclf  in  marriage  with 
a  woman  of  26,  cither  through  incontinence,  or  any 
account  whatever.  But  .Luther,  aa  Soon  a*  he  had  re- 
covered himfclf  a  little  from  this  ahalbmeat,  a  (Turned 
hia  former  air  of  intrepidity,  and  boldly  Supported  what 
he  bad  done  with  reaions.  "  I  took  a  wife  (fay*  he), 
in  obedience  to  my  father'*  cor 
the  confummation,  iu  order  to  prevent  it 
and  Hop  the  tonguea  of  uandcrers."  It  appcara  : 
hia  own  confeifion,  that  this  reformer  was  very  food 
of  Mr*  de  Bore,  and  ufed  to  call  her  bit  Catharine j 
which  made  profane  people  think  and  fay  wicked 
thinga  of  him:  "And  therefore  (faya  he)  I  mar- 
ried of  a  fudden,  not  only  that  I  might  not  be  obliged 
to  bear  the  clamours  which  1  knew  would  be  railed 
againlt  me,  but  to  flop  the  mouths  of  thole  who  re- 
proached me  with  Catharine  de  Bore."  Luther  1 " " 
givea  ua  to  underitand,  that  he  did  it 
curriag  with  hia  grand  fchemc  of  1 
lies. 

Luther,  notwithstanding,  was  not  himfclf  altogether 
fat  Lined  with  thefe  reafon*.  He  did  not  think  the  Step 
he  had  taken  could  be  fumciently  jollified  upon  the 


Lo'ne*. 


t  cij,  and  waa  fuccecded  by  Clement  upon  the  1 9th  of 
November.  A  little  before  hia  death  he  canonised 
Beano,  who  waa  bimop  of  Mrifcn  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  and  one  of  the  moft  zealous  defenders  of 
the  holy  ice.  Luther,  imagining  that  this  waa  done 
directly  to  opppfe  him,  drew  up  a  piece  with  thia  title, 
Agumji  lie  aVrsv  Idol  amJ  Old  Devi!  fit  up  at  Mrtfen  { 
in  which  he  treats  the  memory  of  Gregory  with  great 
freedom,  and  does  not  {pare  ev«n  Hadrian.  Cle- 
ment VII. 'a  legate  reprcfeated  to  the  diet  of  Nuren- 
burg  the  necci&ty  of  enforcing,  the  execution  of  the 
edict  of  Worms  which  had  been  ftrangcly  neglected 
by  the  princes  of  the  empire :  but,  notwithstanding 
the  legate 'j  Solicitations,  which  were  very  preffing,  the 
decrees  of  that  diet  were  thought  £3  ineffectual,  that 
they  were  condemned  at  Rome,  and  rejected  by  the 
emperor-  It  was  in  thia  year  that  the  difputc  between 
Lather  and  Erafmus,  about  free-will,  began.  Erafmus 
had  been  much  courted  by  the  Papilla  to  write  againff 
Luther;  but  he  was  all  along  of  opinion,  that  writing 
would  not  be  found  an  effectual  way  to  end  the  diffc- 
r caeca  and  cffablilh  the  peace  of  the  church.  How- 
ever, tired  out  at  length  with  the  importunities  of  the 
pope  and  the  Catholic  princes,  an<f  defirous  at  the 
Came  time  to  clear  himfelf  from  the  fofpicioo  of  favour- 

&\  a  caufc  which  he  would  not  feem  to  favour,  he  re- 
ved  to  write  again  ft  Luther,  though,  as  he  tclla  Me- 
lanAbon,  it  waa  with  fome  reluctance,  aad  chofe  free, 
will  for  the  fubjecL  Hia  book  was  intitled,  A  IMatri- 
fa,  Of  C-nf-nnzs  about  Fire-will  t  and  was  written  with 
much  moderation,  and  without  perfonal  reflections. 
He  tells  Luther  in  the  preface,  "  That  he  ought  not 
to  take  hia  diflcntirtg  from  him  in  opinion  ill,  becaufc 
he  had  allowed  himfclf  the  liberty  of  differing  from  the 

judgment  of  popes,  councils,  univerfitiea,  and  doctors    principlea  of  human  pi 

of  the  church."  Lutrfcr  waa  fome  time  before  he  aa-  him,  in  other  places,  endeavouring  to  account  for  it 
fwercd  Erafmus's  book ;  but  at  tail  published  atreatife  from  a  fupernatural  impulfe.  But  whether  there  waa 
De  Servo  Ariitrie,  or  Of  the  ServituJe  of  Moh'i  WiM /  My  thing  divine  in  it  or  not,  Luther  found  himfclf 
and  though  McknAhon  had  promifed  Erafmus,  that  extremely  happy  in  his  new  date,  aod  afpccially  after 
Luther  mould  anfwer  him  with  civility  and  mod  era-  hia  wife  had  brought  him  a  fon.  "  My  rib  Kate  (faya 
tiro,  yet  Luther  had  fo  httle  regard  to  Mdaadbon'a  he  in  the  joy  of  has  heart)  de  fires  her  compliment*  to 
pramtfc,  that  he  never  wrote  any  thing  (harper.  He  you,  and  thanks  you  tor  the  favour  of  your  kind  kt- 
accufed  Erafmus  of  being  carelefs  about  religion,  aod  She  ia  very  well,  through  God's  mercy.    She  ia 

little  folicitous  what  became  of  it,  provided  the  world  obedient  and  complying  with  me  ia  all  thing* ;  and  more 
continued  in  peace  ;  and  that  his  notions  were  rather 
philosophical  than  Chridian  Erafmus  immediately  re- 
plied to  Luther,  in  a  piece  called  UyftrajpyUt ;  in  the 
arit  part  of  which  he  anfwer*  hi*  arguments,  aad  as 
the  fecoad  hia  perfonal  re&ectiops. 

Ia  October  1524,  Luther  flung  off  the  monaftic  ha- 
bit 1  which,  though  not  premeditated  and  defigned, 
Waa  yet  a  very  proper  preparative  to  a  ftrp  he  took 
the  year  after ;  we  mean,  his  marriage  with  Catharine 
de  Bore.  Catharine  de  Bore  was  a  gentleman's  daugh- 
ter, who  had  been  a  nun,  aod  was  taken,  as  wc  have 
ohferved,  out  of  the  nunnery  of  Nimptfchea,  ia  the 
year  1523.  Luther  bad  a  defaga,  as  Mclcbior  Adam 
relates,  to  marry  her  to  Gtacius,  a  roioifter  of  Orta- 
1 ;  but  (he  did  not  like  Gsnerat,  and  fo  Lather 
her  himfelf  upon  the  13th  of  June  iraj. 
1  condua  of  hia  waa  blamed  not  only  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, but,  as  Mclancthoa  (ays,  by  tbofe  of  bis  own 
party.  Hc  waa  eve*  tot  turns  Urn*  aJWd  of  it  him. 


agreeable,  I  thank  God,  than  I  could  have  expected  » 
fp  that  1  would  not  change  niy  poverty  fur  the  wealth, 
of  Cmius."  He  waa  heard  to  fay  ( Scckendorf  tells 
ua),  thai  he  would  nut  exchange  hia  wife  for  the  king- 
dom of  France,  nor  for  the  riches  of  the  Venetians  j 
aad  that  for  three  resioas:  full,  Becaufe  (he  had  been 
him  by  God,  at  the  time  when  he  uaplorcd  the 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft  m  finding  a  good  wifr  » 
,  Becaufe,  though  fhe  waa  not  witbaut  fault*, 
yet  fhe  had  fewer  than  other  women ;  and,  thirdly,. 
Becaufe  fhe  religiously  obferved  the  conjugal  fidelity 
me  owed  him.  There  went  at  firft  a  report,  that  Ca- 
tharine dc  Bore  was.  brought  t*>  bed  fooa  after  her 
marriage  with  Luther  i  but  Erafmus,  who  had  wrote 
that  new.  to  hia  fnead*.  acknowledged  the  taiflfy  c,£it 
a  Uttle  after. 

His  marriage,  however,  did  ant  retard  his  activity 
and  diligence  in  the  work  of  reformation.  He  rcvifed 
the  Auglhurg  aasriftflifln  cf  fsith,  and  apology  for  the 
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Lather.  Prot«ftant*t  when  the  Proteftant  religion       firft  eft*. 
'  blifhed  on  a  firm  bafif.    See  Protestant*  and  Re- 

FORMATION. 

After  this,  Luther  had  little  elfe  to  dn  than  to  fit 
down  and  contemplate  the  mighty  work  he  had  finifh- 
ed  :  for  that  a  fingle  monk  mould  be  able  to  give  the 
church  fo  rude  a  (hock,  that  there  needed  but  fuch  an- 
other entirely  to  overthrow  it,  may  very  well  feem  a 
mighty  work.  He  did  indeed  little  die  :  for  the  re- 
mainder of  hi*  life  was  fpent  in  exhorting  prince*, 
Antes,'  and  univerfities,  to  confirm  the  reformation 
which  had  been  brought  about  through  him ;  and  pub* 
tithing  from  time  to  time  fuch  writings  a*  might  en- 
courage, direct,  and  aid,  them  in  doing  it.  The  em- 
peror  threatened  temporal  punifhment  with  armies,  and 
the  pope  eternal  with  bulk  and  anathemas ;  but  Luther 
cared  for  none  of  their  threats.  His  friend  and  co- 
adjutor Melantthon  was  not  fo  indifferent;  for  Me- 
lancthon  had  a  great  deal  of  foftnefs,  moderation,  and 
diffidence  in  his  make,  which  made  him  very  uneafy, 
srnd  even  forrowful,  in  the  prefent  difordcrs.  Hence 
we  find  many  of  Luther's  letters  written  on  purpofe  to 
Tupport  and  comfort  him  under  thefe  fevers!  diftreffes 
and  anxieties. 

In  the  year  1533,  Luther  wrote  a  confolatory 
;epiftlcto  the  citizens  of  Ofchat/,  "who  had  fullered 
fome  hardfhips  for  adhering  to  the  Augfburg  confef- 
fion  of  faith;  in  which,  among  other. thing*,  he  fays  i 
"  The  devil  is  the  hoft,  and  the  world  is  his  inn  ;  fo 
that  wherever  you  come,  you  (hall  be  fure  to  find  this 
ugly  hoft."  He  had  alfo  about  this  time  a  terrible 
Controversy  with  George  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had 
fuch  an  averfion  to  Luther's  doctrine,  that  he  obliged 
his  fubjeds  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never  em- 
brace it.  However, '60  or  70  citizens  of  Leiplic  were 
found  to  have  deviated  a  little  from  the  Catholic  way 
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vel,  notwithftanding  all  that  his  friends  could  fay  «r  d*  Lather, 
to  prevent  him :  his  refolution,  however,  was  attend-  *  "- 
cd  with  a  good  effect;  for  the  night  after  his  departure 
he  began  to  be  better.  As  he  was  carried  along,  he 
made  his  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his  dcteftation 
of  Popery  to  his  friends  and  brethren  \  agreeably  to 
what  he  often  ufed  to  fay  :  Ptftu  tram  vivut,  moritnt 
tro  man  ua,  fiafa ;  that  is,  **  I  was  the  plague  of 
Popery  in  my  life,  and  /hall  continue  to  be  fo  in  my 
death."  ' 
This  year  the  Pope  and  the  fcourt  of  Rome,  finding 
it  impoffible  to  deal  with  the  Froteftants  by  force,  be- 
gan to  hive  rccourfe  to  ftratagem.  They  affected  there- 
fore to  think,  that  though  Luther  had  indeed  carried 
things  on  with  a  high  hand  and  to  a  violent  extreme, 
yet  what  he  had  pleaded  in  defence  of  thefe  meafures 
was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  They  talked 
with  a  feeming  (how  of  moderation ;  and  Pius  III. 
who  fucceeded  Clement  VII.  propofed  a  reformation 
firft  among  themfelves,  and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  fix 
a  place  for  a  council  to  meet  at  for  that  purpofe.  But 
Luther  treated  this  farce  as  it  deferved  to  be  treated  j 
nnmafked  and  detected  it  immediately  ;  and,  to  ridi- 
cule it  the  more  ftrongly,  caufed  a  picture  to  be 
drawn,  in  which  was  reprefented  the  pops  f rated  on 
high  upon  a  throne,  fome  cardinals  about  him  with 
foxes  tails  on,  and  feeming  to  evacuate  upwards  and 
downwards/'/ur/vnr  cLorfum  repttrgare,  as  Mclchior  Adam 
expreffes  it).  This  was  fixed  over-againft  the  title- 
page,  to  let  the  readers  fee  at  once  the  fcope  and  de- 
fign  of  the  book  »  which  was,  toexpofe  that  cunning 
and  artifice  with  which  thofe  fubtle  politicians  affect- 
ed to  clean fc  and  purify  themfelves  from  their  errors 
and  fapcrftitions.  Luther  publifhed  about  the  (kmc 
time  A  Confutation  of  the  pretended  Grant  of  Con- 
ftantine  to  Sylvefter  Bilhop  of  Rome ;  and  alfo  fom* 


♦n  fome  point  or  other,  and  they  were  known  previ-  letters  of  John  Hufk,  written  from  his  prifon  at  Con- 
•ufly  to  have  confulted  Luther  about  it  \  upon  which    ftance  to  the  Bohemians. 


George  complained  to  the  elector  John,  that  Luther 
had  not  only  abufed  his  pcrfon,  but  alfo  preached  up 
rebellion  among  his  fubjeets.  The  elector  ordered  Lu- 
ther to  be  acquainted  with  this ;  and  to  be  told  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  he  did  not  clear  himfelf  of  the  charge, 
he  could  not  pofTibly  efcape  punifhmcnt.  But  Luther 
emfdy  refuted  the  accufation,  by  proving,  that  he  had 
been  fo  far  from  ftirring  up  his  fubjeets  againft  him, 
•n  the  fcore  of  religion,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
•exhorted  them  rather  to  undergo  the  grcatcft  hard- 
ships and  even  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  banifhed. 

In  the  year  1534,  the  Bible  tranflated  by  him  into 
German  was  firft  printed,  as  the  old  privilege,  dated 
at  Bibliopolis,  under  the  elector's  hand,  (hows  $  and 
it  was  publifhed  the  year  after.  He  alfo  publifhed 
this  year  a  book  againft  maffesand  the  confecration  of 
priefts,  in  which  he  relates  a  conference  he  had  with 
the  devil  upon  thofe  points ;  for  it  is  remarkable  in 
Luther's  whole  hiftory,  that  he  never  had  any  cotiflifts 
of  any  kind  within,  but  the  devil  was  always  his  anta- 
gonist. In  February  1 537,  an  affembly  was  held  at 
Kmalkald  about  matters  of  religion,  to  which  Luther 
and  Melancthon  were  called.  At  this  meeting  Lu- 
ther was  feir.ed  with  fo  grievous  an  illnefn,  that  there 
were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  was  afflicted  with 
the  ftone,  and  had  a  ftoppage  of  urine  for  1 1  day*.  In 
ibis  terrible  condition  he  would  needs  undertake  to  tra- 


in this  manner  was  Luther  employed  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1 C46.  That  year,  accom- 
panied by  Melanethon,  he  paid  avifit  to  his  own  coun- 
try, which  he  had  not  feen  for  many  years,  and  re- 
turned again  in  fafety.  But  foon  after  he  was  called 
thither  again  by  the  earls  of  Mansfeldt,  to  compofe 
fome  differences  which  had  arifen  about  their  bounda- 
ries. Luther  had  not  been  ufed  to  fuch  matters;  but 
becaufe  he  was  born  at  llleberi,  a  town  in  the  territory 
of  Mansfeldt,  he  was  willing  to  do  his  country  what 
fcrvice  he  could,  even  in  this  way.  Preaching  hi*  lalt 
fermon  therefore  at  Wittemberg,  upon  the  1 7th  of 
January,  he  fet  off  on  the  23d;  and  at  Hall  in  Saxony 
lodged  with  Juftas  Jonas,  with  whom  he  ftaid  three 
days,  becaufe  the  waters  were  out.  Upon  the  28th, 
he  parted  over  the  n**r  with  his  three  fons  and 
Dr  Jonas ;  and  being  in  fome  danger,  he  fard  to  the 
Doctor,  «•  Do  not  you-  think  It  would  rejoice  the 
devil  exceedingly,  if  I  and  you,  and  my  three  fons, 
fhould  be  drowned  ?"  When  he  entered  the  territories 
of  the  carls  of  Mansfeldt,  he  waa  received  bv  ioo 
horfemcn  or  more,  and  conducted  in  a  very  honour- 
able manner ;  but  was  nt  the  fame  time  fo  very  ill, ' 
that  it  was  reared  he  wonld  die.  He  faid,  that  thefe 
fit*  of  ficknefs  often  came  upon  him  when  he  had  any 
great  bufinefs  to  undertake  :  of  this,  however,  he  did 
not  recover  j  but  died  upon  the  1 8th  of  February.-  in 

the 
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the  63d  year  of  his  age.  A  little  before  he  expired, 
he  admonifhed  thofe  that  were  about  bim  to  pray  t> 
God  for  the.  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  1  "  bee  a  ufe 
(faid  be)  <bt  council  of  Trent,  which  had  fat  once  or 


twice,  and  the  pope,  would  dovile  ft  1  autre  thing*  ayainft 
it."  Sown  after,  his  body  was  put  into  a  leaden  cof- 
fin, and  carried  with  funeral  pomp  to  the  church  at 
Iflcbcn,  when  Dr  Jonas  preached  a  fennon  upon  the 
eccalion.  The  earl*  of  Mansfcldt  defired  that  bia 
body  fliould  be  interred  in  their  territories  ;  but  the 
elector  of  Saxony  inlillcd  upon  his  being  brought  back 
to  Wittembcrg ;  which  was  accordingly  done:  and 
there  be  was  buried  with  the  grcatrn  pomp  that 
perhaps  ever  happened  to  afiy  private  man.  Prince* 
earb,  nobles,  and  Undents  without  number,  attended 
the  proccflion  j  and  Mdancthon  made  his  funeral  ora- 
tion. 

A  thou  fan  d  lies  were  invented  by  the  Papifts  about 
Luther's  death.  Some  faid  that  he  died  fuddenly  ; 
others,  that  he  killed  himfclf ;  others,  that  the  devil 
Arangled  him  )  others,  that  his  corpfc  dunk  fo  abo- 
minably, tliat  they  were  forced  to  leave  it  in  the  way, 
as  it  was  carried  to  be  interred.  Nay,  lies  were  in- 
vented about  his  death,  even  while  hie  was  yet  alive. 
Luther,  however,  to  give  the  tnoft  effectual  refutation 
of  this  account  of  his  death,  put  forth  an  advertife- 
ment  of  his  being  alive  ;  and,  to  be  even  with  the  Pa- 
pifts for  the  malice  they  had  (hown  in  this  lie,  wrote 
a  book,  at  the  fame  time  to  prove,  that  44  the  papacy 
was  founded  by  the  devil." 

Luther  *  works  were  collected  after  his  death,  and 

E-inted  at  Wittembcrg  in  7  vols  folio.  Catharine  de 
ore  furvived  her  hulband  a  few  year?;  and  continued 
the  ftrtt.  year  of  her  widowhood  at  Wittembcrg,  though 
Luther  had  advifed  her  to  feck  another  place  X>f  resi- 
dence. She  went  from  thence  in  the  year  1 147,  when 
the  town  was  furrendered  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Before  her  departure,  (he  had  received  a  prcfent  of  50 
erown*  from  Chrillian  III.  king  of  Denmark;  and 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  counts  of  Mansfcldt, 
gave  her  good  tokens  of  their  liberality.  With  thefe 
additions,  to.  what  Luther  liad  left  her,  (he  had  where- 
withal to  maintain  herfelf  and  her  family  haudfomcly. 
She  returned  to  Wittembcrg,  when  the  town  was  ie» 
flared  to  the  elector  where  <be  lived  in  a  very  devout 
and  pious  manner,  till  the  plague  obliged  her  to  leave 
it  again  m  the  year  .'552.  She  fold  what  flic  had  at 
Wittembcrg ;  and  retired  to  Torgau,  will*  a  rcfolu- 
tion  to  end  her  life  there.  An  unfortunate  mifchaucc 
befel  her  in  her  journey  thither,  which  proved  fatal  to 
her.  The  horfes  growing  unruly,  and  attempting  to 
run  away,  ihc  leaped  out  of  the  vehicle  (he  was  convey- 
ed in ;  and,  by  leaping,  got  a  fall,  of  which  (he  died 
about  a.  quarter  of  a  year  after,  at  Torgau,  upon  the 
2oth  of  December  1  ,-51.  hht  was  buried  there  in  the 
great  church,  where  her  tomb  and  epitaph  are  flill  to 
be  feen;  and  the  uaivcrfity  of  Wittcmberg,  which  was 
then  at  Torgau  hucaufc  the  plague  raged  at  Wittem* 
berg,  made  a  public  progranuua  concerning  the  funeral 
pomp.. 

LUTHER  ANISM,  the  fentimeots  of  Martin  Lu- 
thcr  with  regard  to  religion.    See  Luther. 

Luthcraaifm  ha*  undergone  fome  alterations  fince 
the  time  of  its  founder — Luther  re|eftcd  the  epiillc  of 
St. James,  •ajnconMcnl  with  the  dodruje  of  St  Paul, 
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in  relation  to  juflmeation  1  be  alfo  fet  afide  the  Apoee- 
lypfe:  both  which  are  now  receiwed  as  canonical  in  the 
Lutheran  church. 

Luther  reduced  the  number  of  (acramenta  to  two, 
vi*.  baptifm,  and  the  eucharifl  :  but  he  believed  the 
impanation,  or  ennfubftantiation,  that  is,  that  the 
nutter  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain  with  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chrift  1  and  it  is  in  this  article  that  the 
main  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  Englifh 
churches  confifts. 

Luther  maintained  the  maf*  to  be  no  facriftce  ;  ex- 
ploded the  adoration  of  the  boil,  auricular  confeflion, 
meritorious  works,  indulgences,  purgatory,  the  wor- 
(hip  of  images,  &c.  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
corrupt  times  of  the  Komilh  church.  He  alfo  oppo- 
fed  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  maintained  predeftina- 
tion,  and  afiertcd  our  juftification  to  be  folcly  by  the 
imputation  of  the  merit*  and  fatisfaction  01  Cnnlt. 
He  alfo  oppofed  the  fading*  in  the  Roaufti  church, 
monaftical  vows,  the  celibate  of  the  clergy,  &c. 

LUTHERANS,  the  Chriftian*  who  follow  the  opi- 
nions of  Martin  Luther,  one  of  the  principal  reformers 
of  the  church  in  the  t6th  century.    See  Luthir. 

The  Lutherans,  of  all  ProtcftanU,  arc  thofe  who 
differ  lead  from  the  Romiflt  church)  as  they  affirm, 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  arc  materially  pre- 
feut  in  the  (acramcni  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  though  in  - 
an  incomprehensible  manner ;  and  likewife  rcprcfent 
fomc  religious  rites  and  inltitutions*  as  the  ufe  of 
images  in  churches,  the  dittiugui(hing  vcllmcnts  of  the 
clergy,  the  private  confeflion  of  fins,  ,thc  ufe  of  wafers 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  the  form  of 
exorcifm  iu  the  celebration  of  baptifm,  and  "other  ce- 
remonies of  the  bkc  nature,  as  tolerable,  .and  fome  of 
them  as  ufcfuL  Tlic  Lutherans  maintain,  with  regard 
to  the  divine  decrees,  that  they  rcfptCt  the  Salvation 
or  mifcry  of  men,  iu  confequencc  of  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  their  fentimeuts  and  characters,  and  not  as 
free  and  unconditional,  and  as  founded  on  tlie  mere 
will  of  God.  Towards  the  clofc  of  the  htft  century, 
the  Lutherans  began  to  entertain  a  greater  liberality 
of  fcntiincut  than  they  had  before  adopted  ;  though  • 
in  many  places  they  |>crfev;red  longer  in  fevcrw  and 
defpotic  principles  than  other  Prutcffaat  churches. 
Their  public  teachers  now  enjoy  an  unbounded  liberty 
of  dilknnng  from  the  deciiions  of  thofe  fyrnbols  or 
creeds  which  were  once  deemed  almott  infallible  rules 
of  faith  and  practice,  and  of  declaring  their  diflent  in 
the  manner  they  judge  the  mod  expedient.  Molhriiu 
attributes  this  change  in  their  fentinwnts  to  the  maxim  - 
which  they  generally  adopted,  that  Chrillian*-werc  ac- 
countable to  God  alone  for  their  religious  opinions ; 
and  that  no  individual  could  be  juftly  punilhed  by  the 
ningiftrate  for  bis  erroneous  opinions,  while  he  con- 
ducted himfclf  bke  a  virtuous  and  obedient  fubjcCt, 
and  made  uo  attempts  to  dillurb  the  peace  and  order 
of  civil  fociety. 

LUTHERN,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  window  • 
over  the  cornice,  in  the  roof  of  a-  building ;  (landing 
perpendicularly  over  the  naked  of  a  wall,  and .  fcrving 
to  illuminate  the  upper  ftory.  . 

Lutherns  are  of  various  forms  ;  as  fquare,  femicir* 
cular,  round,  called  bultt  tyet,  fiat  artbrs,  &c. 

LUTRA,  in  zoology.    Sec  Mustela. 

LUTTI  (flcucdiuoj,  an  cmineut  painter,  born  at 
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Tlorence  h  i«6«.  He  w*»  the  dilerpk  of  Antonio 
Domioico  Gabiani,  and  hi*  merit  was  judged  equal  to 
that  of  his  maftrrt  lie  painted  few  befide  eafel  piece*  i 
and  hi*  works  were  much  valued  and  fought -for  in 
England,  France,  and  Germ  any.  The  emperor  knight- 
ed bin) ;  and  the  dee\or  of  Meats,  together  with  hit 
patent  of  knighthood,  fcot  him  a  crou  fet  with  dia- 
mond!. Lurti  was  never  fattsficd  in  fimftiing  hi*  pic- 
tures ;  yet  though  he  often  retouched  them,  they  ne- 
ver appeared  laboured.    He  died  in  1784. 

LUTZEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony  in  Germany; 
famous  for  a  battle  fought  here  in  i6a2,  wben  Gulla- 
vus  Adolphns  king  of  Sweden  was  killed.  It  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Elftcr,  in  E.  Long.  13.  37.  N. 
Lat.51.  is. 

LUXATION,  is  when  any  bone  is  moved  out  of 
its  place  or  articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  or  deftroy  its 
proper  office  or  motion.    See  Sueoeev. 

LUXEMBURG,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands, and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It 
is  feated  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain ;  but 
it  very  ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature.  It  is  but  in- 
differently  built,  though  there  are  fome  good  (lone 
boufes  in  it.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  among 
the  ftruetures  but  the  Jefurts  church;  which  is  a  hand- 
fomc  edifice,  after  the  modern  tafle*  It  was  taken  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1684;  who  fo  augmented  the  fort iti ra- 
tions, that  it  is  now  one  of  the  ftroogeft  towns  in  Eu- 
rope. It  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Ryf- 
wick;  but  the  French  took  it  again  in  170 1,  and 
gave  it  up  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  It  is  25  miles  fouth-weft  of  Treves,  and  100 
weft  of  Merit*.    E.  Long.  6.10.N.  Lnt,  40.  rs. 

Luxemburg  (the  duchy  of),  i«  one  of  the  17  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands.  It  ts  bounded  on  the  eafl 
by  the  arebbifhoprick  of  Treves ;  on  the  fonth,  by 
J,on"ain  }  on  the  weft,  partly  by  Champagne,  and 
partly  by  the  btfhoprick  nf  Liege,  which  likewise,  with 
part  of  Limburg,  bound  it  on  -the  north.  It  lies  in 
the  foreft  of  Ardcnne,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  famous 
lu  Europe.  In  fome  places  it  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains and  woods,  and  in  general  it  it  fertile  io  corn 
tmd  wine  ;  and  here  are  a  great  number  of  iron-mmes. 
The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Mofclle,  the  Sour,  the 
Ourte,  and  the  Semoy.  It  belongs  partly  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  and  partly  to  the  French  \  and  Thionville 
is  the  capital  of  the  French  part. 

Luxemburg  (Francois  Henry  de  Montmorenci), 
duke  of,  and  marfhal  of  France,  a  renowned  general  in 
the  fervice  of  Louis  XIV.  was  born  in  1628.  He 
was  with  the  prince  of  Conde  at  the  battle  of  Rocroy, 
in  1643  ;  and  in  1668  diitinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  con- 
queft  of  Franchc  Comptc.  In  1672,  be  commanded 
in  chief  the  French  army  in  Holland  {  when  he  de- 
feated the  enemy  near  Woerden  and  Bodegrave,  and 
wae  univcrfalty  admired  for  the  fine  retreat,  he  made 
in  167  3.  He  became  marfhal  of  France  in  16755 
gained  the  battle  of  Fkrus  i n  1690,  that  of  Sicca  kirk 
in  1692,  and  that  of  Nerwind  in  169  J.  He  died  at 
Verfailles  in  169?. 

LUXURIANS  flos,  "  a  luxuriant  or  double 
flower a  flower,  fome  of  whofe  parts  are  increal'cd 
in  number,  to  the  diminution  or  entire  ezclulion  0/ 
others.  , 
The  parts  that  are  augmented  or  multiplied  in  huu- 
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riant  flowers,  are  the  flower-cup  and  petals,  which  '"vwiaai, 

Linnaeus  confides*  us  the  teguments  or  coven  of  the  l***?, 
flower ;  the  parts  that  are  diminilhed,  or  entirely  es>      '  ■*} 
eluded,  are  the  ftamina  or  chives,  which  the  fame  an* 
thor  denominates  the  male  organs  of  generation. 

Luxuriance  in  flowers  is  capable  of  the  three  follow- 
ing varieties. 

1.  A  lower  is  fail  to  be  multiplied  (fi*>  multiple 
catvij,  when  the  increafe  of  the  petals  is  not  fuch  at 
to  exclude  all  the  ftamina  t  in  this  feafe,  flowers  am 
peoperly  faid  to  be  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  multiplications  of  the  petals. 

2.  A  flower  is  faid  to  be  full,  (Jlot  fi  mu )%  when, 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  petals,  all  the  ftamina  are 
excluded.    Such  are  moft  of  the  double  flowers  that 

the  attention  of  florifts. 

3.  A  flower  is  faid  to  be  prolific  (jlot  fnSferJt 
produces  flowers,  and  fometinscs  leaves,  frost  it* 

centre. 

For  a  particular  defcription  of  each  of  thefe  kinds 
of  luxuriance  in  flowers,  fee  the  article*  MviTtrncj- 
rot  Fht,  pLthVi'Fki,  and  PtotiffM  F/w. 

Many  natural  orders  of  plants  do  not  in  any  circum- 
ftanccs  produce  luxuriant  flowers.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  mafqued- flowers  of  Touraefort,  excepting  calve  V 
fnout ;  the  roughJeaved,  umbelliferous,  ftarry  plants, 
and  fuch  as  flower  at  the  joints,  of  Ray:  fome  umbel- 
liferous dowers,  however,  are  prolific. 

The  pea-bloom,  or  butterfly  Shaped  flowers,  are  rare- 
ly rendered  double ;  fome  inftancct,  however,  of  luxu- 
riance, are  obferved  in  a  fpecies  of  ladies-finger,  coro- 
nilla,  and  broom. 

All  luxuriant  flowers  are  vegetable  tnonfters.  Such 
a»  are  perfectly  full,  by  which  we  mean  the  greateft 
degree  of  luxuriance,  cannot  be  propagated  by  feeds} 
becaufc  thefe,  for  want  of  impregnation,  can  never  ri- 
pen. Full  flowers  therefore  are  very  properly  deno- 
minated by  Linnaeus  rwwftj.  This  higheft  degree  of 
luxuriance  is  very  common  in  carnation,  lychnis,  ane- 
mone, ftock,  Indian  crefj,  rofe,  marfh  marigold,  ra- 
nunculus, violet,  poeony,  and  narciflus. 

Flowers  which  do  not  exclude  all  the  ftamina,  per- 
fed  their  feeds.  Of  this  kind  are  poppy,  fennel-flower, 
campanula,  and  fome  others. 

Some  flowers,  as  thofe  of  the  water-lily,  fig-mari- 
gold, and  cadus,  have. many  rows  or  f cries  of  petajjt, 
without  the  number  of  ftamina  being  in  the  kail  dimi- 
nilhed. Such  flowers  arc  by  no  means  to  be  reckon- 
ed luxuriant,  in  the  flighted  degree. 

Luxuriance  in  flowers  is  generally  owing  to 
of  nourifhment. 

LUXU  R  Y  ;  voluptuoufncfe,  or  an 
dnlgence  in  diet,  drcft,  and  equipage. 

Luxury,  among  the  Romans,  prevailed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  feveral  laws  were  made  to  foppref*,  or 
at  leaft  limit  ,it.  The  extravagance  of  the  table  be- 
gan about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  con- 
tinued in  great  excefs  till  the  reign  of  Galba^  Pea- 
cocks, cranes  of  Malta,  nightingales,  venifon,  wild 
and  tame  fowl,  were  confidercd  as  delicacies.  A  pro- 
fulion  of  provifions  was  the  reigning  tafle.  Whole 
wild  boars,  were  often  f erred  up,  and  fumetime*  they 
were  filled  with  various  fmall  animah,  and  birds  of 
different  kinds:  this  difh  they  called  the  Trojan  horfe^ 
in  allufma  to  the  wooden  faurfc  filled  with  foldiera. 

Fowl* 
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tamry.  fowls  and  game  of  all  fort*  were  ferved  op  in  whole 
1  'pyramids,  piled  op  in  difttea  a*  broad  aa  moderate 
tables.     LucuDus  had  a  particular  nunc  for  each 
apartment  j  and  in  whatever  room  he  ordered  hi*  f er- 
rant* to  prepare  the  entertainment,  they  knew  by  the. 
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dire&ion  '  the  espence  to  which  they  were  to  go. 
When  he  fupped  in  the  Apollo,  the  expenee  waa  fix- 
ed at  50,000  drathmm,  that  ia  L.  I aeo.  M.  Antony 
provided  eight  boara  for  t  a  guefts.  Vitellius  had  a 
large  filver  platter,  (aid  to  hare  coft  a  million  of Jffitr- 
tt$t  called  Minerva*  t  butkltr.  In  this  he  Wended  to- 
gether the  U»er»  of  gilt-heads,  the  brains  of  pheafants 
and  peacocks,  the  tongues  of  phenicoptera,  and  the 
mflta  of  lamprey*.  Caligula  forved  up  to  hia  guefts 
pearls  of  great  value  diffolved  in  vinegar  5  the  fame 
was  done  alfo  by  Clodius  the  fon  of  .rEfop  the  trage- 
dian. Apicio*  laid  aiide  90,000,000  of  frflcrcri,  bcfidr  s 
a  mighty  revenue,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  be  fis- 
crirtced  to  ltttury  :  finding  himfelf  involved  in  debt, 
he  looked  over  his  accounts,  and  though  he  had  the 
fum  of  10,000,000  of  ftprtet  tlili  left,  he  poifoned 
himfelf  for  fear  of  being  ftarved  to  death. 

ITic  Roman  laws  to  rcftrain  luxury  were  Lex  Ore  hi  a, 
Fannia,  Di.l'm,  l.uir.ia.  Comma,  and  many  Others  : 
But  all  thefe  were  too  little;  for  aa  riches  inert 2 fed 
jft  them,  fo  did  fenfuality. 
What  were  the  ideas  of  luxury  entertained  in  Eng- 
land about  two  centuries  ago,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  paflagc  of  Holinmed;  who,  in  a  difcourfc 
prefixed  to  hia  Hiftory,  fpeaking  of  the  iocreafe  of 
luxary,  fey»,  **  Neither  do  I  fpenk  this  in  reproach 
of  any  man,  God  is  my  judge ;  but  to  (how,  that  I 
do  rejoice  rather  to  fee  how  God  lias  bleffeo.  us  with 
his  good  gifts,  and  to  behold  how  that  in  a  time 
wherein  all  things  are  grown  to  the  moft  exceflive 
prices,  we  yet  do  find  means  to  obtain  and  atchieve 
fuch  furniture  aa  heretofore  was  impoffible.  There 
Arc  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  I  remain, 
which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvel  oufly  al- 
tered in  England  within  their  found  remembrance.  One 
is  the  multitude  of  chimneys  lately  erected  ;  whereas 
in  their  young  days  there  were  not  above  two  or  three, 
if  fo  many,  in  moft  oplandifli  towns  of  the  realm  (the 
religious  houfea,  and  manor  places  of  their  lords,  al- 
ways excepted,  and  perad venture  fome  great  peo- 
nages), but  each  made  hi*  fire  againft  a  reredofs 
[fkreen]  in  the  hall  where  he  drafted  hi*  meat  and 
dined. — The  fecond  is  the  great  amendment  of  lodg- 
ing ;  for,  faid  they,  our  fathers  and  we  oorfelves  have 
Iain  full  oft  upon  draw  pallets  covered  only  with  a 
lheet,  under  coverliu  made  of  a  dogfwaine  or  horhar- 
riot*  (to  ufe  their  own  terms),  and  a  good  log  under 
their  head  inftead  of  a  bolfter.— If  it  were  fo  that 
the  father  or  good  man  of  the  houfe  had  a  matt  rats, 
or  flock  bed  and  fheets,  a  fack  of  chaff  to  reft  hi* 
head  upon,  he  thought  himfelf  to  be  aa  well  lodged 
a*  the  lord  of  the  town.    So  well  were  they  con- 
tented, that  pillows  (faid  they)  were  thought  meet 
only  for  women  in  childbed;  aa  for  fcrvanta,  if 
they  had  any  flicet  above  them,  it  waa  well ;  for  Cel. 
dom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them 
from  pricking  draws,  that  ran  oft  through  the  can* 
ra  and  their  hardened  hidts.— The  third  thing  they 
tell  of,  is  the  exchange  of  treene  [wooden]  platters 
into  pewter,  and  wooden  fpooni  ioto  diver  or  tin ;  for 
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fo  common  were  all  forts  of  treene  veflels  ia  old  times,  Luxury, 
that  a  man  fhould  hardly  find  four  pieces  pewter  (of 
which  one  was  peradventure  a  fait)  in  a  good  farmer's 
houfe.  Again,  in  times  paft,  men  were  contented  to 
dwell  in  houfe*  builded  of  fallow,  willow.  Ac.  fo  that  the 
tafe  of  oak  was  in  a  manner  dedicated  wholly  unto 
churches*  religious  houfe*,  prince*  palaces,  navigation, 
ace.  But  now  willow,  flee,  are  rejected,  and  nothing 
but  oak  any  where  regarded  {  and  yet  fee  the  change, 
for  when  our  houfe*  were  build ed  of  willow,  then  had 
we  oaken  men  ;  but  now  that  our  houfe*  are  come  to 
he  made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only  become  willow, 
but  a  great  many  altogether  of  draw,  which  is  a  fore 
alteration.  In  thefe,  the  courage  of  the  owner  was 
a  fuffident  defence  to  keep  the  houfe  in  fafety ;  but 
now  the  affurance  of  the  timber  mud  defend  the  men 
from  robbing.  Now  have  we  many  chimneys,  and 
yet  our  tendertfn*  complain  of  rheums,  catarrh*,  and 
pofes ;  then  had  we  none  but  reredofes,  and  our  heads 
did  never  ach.  For  as  the  fmoke  in  tbofe  days  were 
fuppofed  to  be  a  fuffident  hardening  for  the  timber 
of  the  houfe ;  fo  it  waa  reputed  a  far  better  medicine 
to  keep  the  goodman  and  bis  family  from  the  quacks 
or  pofe  1  wherewith,  as  then,  very  few  were  acquaint- 
ed. Again,  our  pewterers  in  time  paft  employed  the 
ufe  of  pewter  only  upon  dlfhe*  and  pots,  and  a  few 
other  trifle*  for  fervice  ;  whereas  now  they  are  grown 
into  fuch  exquifite  cunning,  that  they  can  in  a  man- 
ner imitate  by  infufion  any  form  or  faihion,  of  cup, 
drfll,  fait,  howl,  or  goblet,  which  is  made  by  the 
goldfmiths  craft,  though  they  be  ever  fo  curious  and 
very  artificially  forged.  In  fome  places  beyond  the 
fea,  a  garnilh  of  good  flat  Engkfh  pewter  (I  fay 
flat,  becaufe  dimes  and  platters  in  my  time  began  to 
be  made  deep,  and  like  bafons,  and  are  indeed  more 
convenient  both  for  fauce  and  keeping  the  meat  warm  ) 
is  efteemed  fo  precious  as  the  like  number  of  vdTel. 
that  are  made  of  fine  filver." 

Particular  inftancea  of  luxury  in  toting,  however, 
might  be  adduced  from  an  earlier  period,  furpafQng 
even  the  extravagance  of  the  Romans.  Thus,  in  the 
10th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  1470,  George 
Ncvill,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  his  inftal- 
ment  into  the  archicpitcopal  fee  of  York,  entertained 
moft  of  the  nobility  and  principal  clergy,  when  hia 
bill  of  fare  was  300  quarters  of  wheat,  350  tuns  of 
ale,  104  tuns  of  wine,  a  pipe  of  fpiced  wine,  80  fat 
oxen,  fix  wild  bulls,  1 004  wethers,  300  hogs,  300 
calves,  3000  geefe,  3000  capons,  300  pigs,  too  pea- 
cocks, too  cranes,  1 00  kids,  2000  chickens,  4000 
pigeons,  4000  rabbits,  204  bitterns,  4000  ducks,  200 
pheafants,  500  partridges,  3  000  woodcocks,  400  plo- 
vers, 100  curlews,  too  quails,  1000  egrets,  200  rees, 
400  bocks,  docs,  and  roebuck*,  1506  hot  venifon  pafties, 
4000  cold  ditto,  IOOO  dirties  of  jelly  parted,  4000  difhrs 
of  jcDy  plain,  4000  cold  cuftards,  2000  hot  cuftards, 
300  pikes,  300 -breams,  eight  feats,  four  porpufles, 
400  tarts.  At  this  feaft  the  earl  of  Warwick  was 
fteward,  the  carl  of  Bedford  treafurer,  and  lord  Haft  in  gs 
comptroller,  with  many  more  noble  officers ;  1 000  fcr- 
vitors,  62  cooks  515  menial  apparitors  in  the  kitchen. 
——But  fuch  was  the  fortune  of  the  man,  that  after 
his  extreme  prodigality  he  died  in  the  moft  abject  but 
unpiiied  poverty,  vtnffur  janrit  in  futnma  htofia. 
And  a*  to  drift,  luxury  in  that  article  feems  to  have 
Uu 
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Lawny,  attained  a  great  height  long  before  HolinJhed's  time : 
For  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  we  find  no  fewer 
than  femi  fumptuary  lawi  padcd  in  00c  feflion  of  par- 
liament to  redrain  it.  It  waa  enaded,  that  men  fer- 
vants  of  lords,  aaalfoof  tradefmcn  and.artifans,  (hall 
be  content  with  one  meal  of  fifli  or  fleih  every  day  ) 
and  the  other  meal*,  daily,  (hall  be  of  milk,  checfe, 
butter,  and  the  like.  Neither  (hall  they  ufe  any  or- 
nament* of  gold,  (ilk,  or  embroidery  }  nor  their  wive* 
and  daughters  any  veils  above  the  price  of  twelvepence. 
Art j  fans  and  yeomen  (hall  not  wear  cloth  above  40*. 
the  whole  piece  (the  fined  then  being  about  L.6  per 
piece),  nor  the  ornaments  before  named.  Nor  the 
women  any  veils  of  filk,  but  only  thofe  of  thread 
made  in  England.  Gentlemen  under  the  degree  of 
k nights,  not  having  L.  100  yearly  in  land,  /hall  not 
wear  any  cloth  above  4-r  marks  the  whole  piece.  Nei- 
ther (hall  they  or  their  females  ufe  cloth  of  gold,  filver, 
or  embroidery,  &c.    But  efquires  having  L.zoo  per 


annum  or  upwards  of  rent,  may  wear  cloths  of  five 
marks  the  whole  piece  or  cloth  ;  and  they  and  their 
female*  may  alio  wear  (luff  of  lilk,  filver,  ribbons, 
girdles,  or  furs.  Merchants,  citizens,  burghers,  and 
artificers  of  tradefmcn,  as  well  of  London  as  elfe- 
where,  who  have  good*  and  chattels  of  the  clear  value 
of  L.  500,  and  their  females,  may  wear  as  is  allowed 
to  gentlemen  and  efquires  of  L.  100  per  annum.  And 
merchants,  citizens,  and  burgeflcs,  worth  above  L.1000 
in  goods  and  chattels,  may  (and  their  females)  wear 
the  fame  as  gentlemen  of  L.  200  per  annum.  Knights 
of  200  marks  yearly  may  wear  cloth  of  fix  marks  the 
cloth,  but  no  higher  ;  but  no  cloth  of  gold,  nor  furred 
with  ermine :  but  all  knights  and  ladies  having  above 
400  marks  yearly,  up  to  L.icoo  per  annum,  may 
as  they  pleaie,  ermine  excepted  (  and  they  may 
ornament*  of  pearl  and  precious  (tones  for  their  head* 
only.  Clerks  having  degrees  in  cathedrals,  colleges, 
&c.  may  wear  as  knights  and  enquires  of  the  fame  in- 
come. Plowmen,  carters,  fhepherds,  and  fuch  like, 
not  having  40*.  value  in  goods  or  chattels,  (hall  wear 
no  fort  of  cloth  but  blanket  and  ruflet  lawn  of  1  ad. 
■nd  (hall  wear  girdles  and  belt*  }  and  they  (hall  only 
eat  and  drink  fuitable  to  their  ftation*.  And  whofo- 
ever  ufes  other  apparel  than  is  prefcribed  by  the  above 
laws  (hall  forfeit  the  fame. 

Concerning  the  general  utility  of  luxury  to  a  date, 
there  is  much  controversy  among  the  political  writers. 
Baron  Montefquieu  lays  it  down,  that  luxury  is  ne- 
ceflary  in  monarchies,  as  in  France ;  but  ruinous  to 
democracies,  as  in  Holland.  With  regard  therefore 
to  Britain,  whofe  government  is  compounded  of  both, 
fpecies,  it  is  held  to  be  a  dubious  qucdion,  how  far 
private  luxury  is  a  public  evil }  and,  as  fuch,  cog- 
nifable  by  public  laws.  And.  indeed  our  legiflators 
have  feveral  times  changed  their  lentiments  as  to  this 
point  i  for  formerly  there  were  a  number  of  penal  laws 
exifting  to  reilrain  excefs  in  apparel,  chiefly  made  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I IL  IV.  and  Henry  VI II.  a 
fpecimen  of  which  we  have  inferted  above.  But  all 
of  them  it  appeared  expedient  to  repeal  at  an  after 
period.  In  fad,  although  luxury  will  of  neccflity  in- 
creafe  according  to  the  influx  of  wealth,  it  may  not 
be  for  the  general  benefit  of  commerce  to  impofe,  as> 
in  the  above  cited  laws,  an  abfolute  prohibition  of 
ewy  degree  of  it :  yet,  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
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it  may  be  Decenary  that  fuch  as  go  beyond  proper 
bounds  in  eating,  drinking,  and  wearing  what  by  no 
means  is  fuitable  to  their  ftation,  mould  be  taxed  ac- 
cordingly,  could  it  be  done  without  including  thofe 
who  have  a  better  title  to  fuch  indulgence.  This  is 
certainly,  however,  a  point  which  (hould  be  maturely 
weighed  before  executed  ;  and,  in  mercantile  countries 
at  leafi,  fuch  rcftraints  may  be  found  prejudicial,  mod 
likely  impracticable,  cfpecially  where  true  liberty  is 
edahlifhed.  Sir  William  Temple  obferves,  fpcaking 
of  the  trade  and  riches,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
frugality  of  the  Hollanders,  "  That  fome  of  our  max- 
ims are  not  fo  certain  as  current  in  politics :  as  that  en- 
couragement of  excefs  and  luxury,  if  employed  in  the 
confumption  of  native  commodities,  is  of  advantage 
to  trade.  It  may  be  fo  to  that  which  impoverifhes, 
but  not  to  that  which  enriches  a  country,  ft  is  indeed 
lefs  prejudicial,  if  it  lies  in  native  than  in  foreign  wares  ; 
but  the  humour  of  luxury  and  expence  cannot  (top  at 

ns  in  native  will  proceed  in, 
though  the  example  arife 


and 


certain  bounds ; 
foreign  commodity 

among  idle  pcrfons,  yet  the  imitation  will  run  into  all 
degrees,  evcu  of  thofe  men  by  whofe  indudry  the  na- 
tion fubfifts.  And  befides,  the  more  of  our  own  we 
fpend,  the  lefs  we  (hall  have  to  fend  abroad  ;  and  fo 
it  will  come  to  pafs,  that  while  we  drive  a  vad  trade, 
yet,  by  buying  much  more  than  we  fell,  we  (hall  come 
to  be  poor  at  lad." 

LYBIA,  or  Libya,  a  name  anciently  given  to  all 
that  part  of  Africa  lying  between  the  border  of  E- 
gypt  and  the  river  Triton  ;  and  comprehending  Cyre~ 
naita,  Marmarica,  and  the  Rcgio  Syrtica.  See  thefc 
articles. 

LYCvEUM,  Awmt,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  fchool  or  academy  at  Athens,  where  Ari- 
dotle  explained  his  philofophy.  The  place  was  com- 
pofed  of  porticoes,  and  trees  planted  in  the  quincunx, 
form,  where  the  philofophcrs  difputcd  walking.  Hence 
philofophy  of  the  Lyceum  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  philofo- 
phy of  Andotle,  or  the  Peripatetic  philofophy.  Suidas 
obferves,  that  the  Lycaeum  took  its  name  from  its  ha- 
ving been  originally  a  temple  of  Apollo  Lycasus  ;  or 
rather  a  portico  or  gallery  built  by  Lyca:us  fon  of 
ApoHo  :  but  othsrs  mention  it  to  have  been  built  by 
Pifidratus  or  Pericles. 

LYCvEUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Arcadia, 
(acred  to  Jupiter;  whence  Jupiter  Lyctut  (Pliny). 
Sacred  alfo  to  Pan  (Virgil)  :  and  hence  Lye*a,  the 
rites  performed  to  Pan  on  this  mountain  ;  which  E» 
vander  carrying  with  him  to  Latium,  were  called  Lu~ 
tercoKa  (Virgil). 

LYCAON  (fab.  hid  ),  the  fird  king  of  Arcadia, 
fon  of  Pelafgus  and  Mclibaea.  He  built  a  town  called! 
Lycofura,  on  the  top  of  mount  Lycaeus,  in  honour  o£ 
Jupiter.  He  had  many  wives,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Callido,  and  50  fons.  He  was  Succeed- 
ed on  the  throne  by  Nyctimus,  the  elded  of  his  fons. 
He  lived  about  1820  years  before  the  Chridiao  sera.— 
Another  king  of  Arcadia  celebrated  for  his  cruelties. 
He  was  changed  into  a  wolf  by  Jupiter,  becaufe  he 
offered. 'human  victims  on  the  altar  of  the  god  Pan. 
Some  attribute  this  mctamorpboiis  to  another  caufe. 
The  fins  of  mankind,  as  they  relate,  were  become  fo  enor- 
mous, that  Jupiter  vifited  the  earth  to  punilh  wicked, 
nefs  and  impiety.    He  came  to  Arcadia,  where  he 
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as  a  god,  and  the  people  began  to  pay   upper  part  a  vifcous  or  clammy  matter ;  garnimed  wkh  LT«** 
proper  adoration  to  hit  divinity.    Lycaon,  however,    long  narrow  leaves,  by  pair*  oppofite ;  and  terminated  B 
who  ufed  to  facrifice  all  ft  rangers  to  his  wanton  cruel-    by  many  reddiih  purple  flowers,  in  clufters  one  above  'n'rl 
ty,  laughed  at  the  pious  prayers  of  his  fubjeds ;  and    another,  forming  a  fort  of  long  loose  fpike ;  all  the 
to  try  the  divinity  of  the  god,  he  fcrved  up  human    flowers  with  entire  petals ;  flowering  in  May.  Of 
flefti  on  his  table.    This  impiety  fo  irritated  Jupiter,    this  alfo  there  arc  varieties  with  fingle  red  flowers, 
that  he  immediately  deftroyed  the  houfc  of  Lycaon,    with  double  red  flowers,  and  with  white  flowers.  The 
and  changed  him  into  a  wolf.  double  variety  is  confidently  the  mod  eligible  for 

LYCAONIA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  country  of  general  culture,  and  is  propagated  in  plenty  by  part- 
the  Hither  Afia,  contained  between  Pamphylia  to  the  ing  the  roots.  All  the  varieties*  of  this  f pedes 
fouth,  Cappadocia  to  the  north,  Pifidia  and  Phrygia 
to  the  wen,  and  Armenia  Minor  to  the  eaft.  Ly- 
(aonti,  the  people.  This  country,  though  fituatcd 
very  near  mount  Taurus,  and  part  of  it  on  it,  yet  the 
Romans  reckoned  it  into  Afia  intra  Taurum.  Arta- 
£a,  anciently  called  Lycaonia,  [  Stephanus. )— -Alfo  an 


ifland  in  the  Tiber,  joined  to  Rome  by  a  bridge,  and 
to  the  land  by  another,  namely,  the  Ceftius  and  Fa- 
bricius. 

LYCHNIS,  casino*,  in  botany,  including  alfo 
the  Bachelor' i-httton,  Caich-fiy,  &c :  A  genus  of  the 
pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafg 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  2 2d  order,  Caryofhyllm.    The  calyx  is  monophyl- 

lous,  oblong,  and  Imooth  ;  there  are  five  unguiculated    a  large,  very  multiple,  fair  flower :  it  is  an  improved 


lpceies 

emitting  a  glutinous  liquid  nutter  from  their  ftalks, 
flies  happening  to  light  thereon  fometimes  ftick 
and  entangle  tbcmfclvcs,  whence  the  plant,  obtains 
the  name  Catch-fly.  4.  The  floa<ucuh',  cuckoo- 
flower lychnis,  commonly  called  ra^td-nb'tn,  hath 
fibry  perennial  roots  ;  upright,  brancluefs,  channelled 
ftalks,  rifing  near  two  feet  high  ;  garnilhcd  with  long, 
narrow,  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  in  pairs  oppofite;  and 
terminated  by  branchy  foot-ftalks,  fuftaining  many 
pturple,  deeply  quadrifid  flowers  ;  appearing  in  May. 
The  flowers  having  each  petal  deeply  quadrifid  in  a 
torn  or  ragged-like  manner,  the  plant  obtained  the 
cant  name  of  Ragged-robin.  There  are  varieties  with 
fingle  flowers  and  double  flowers.   The  double  fort  is 


petals ;  with  the  fegments  of  the  limb  almoil  bifid  \ 
the  capfule  quinquelocular. 

Species,  &c.  1.  The  Chalcedonica,  or  Chalcedonian 
fcarlct  lychnis,  hath  a  fibrated  perennial  root ;  up- 
right, ftraight,  hairy,  annual  ftalks,  rifing  three  or 
four  feet  high  ;  garnilhcd  with  long,  fpear-pointed, 
clofe -fitting  leaves,  by  pairs  oppofite ;  and  the  ftalk 
crowned  by  a  large,  compact,  flat  bunch  of  beautiful 
fcarlct  or  flame-coloured  flowers,  appearing  in  June 
and  July.  Of  thi-  there  are  varieties,  with  fingle 
fcarlct  flowers,  with  large  double  fcarlet  flowers  of 
exceeding  beauty  and  elegance,  with  pale -red  flowers, 
and  with  white  flowers.'  Of  thefe  varieties,  the  dou- 
ble fcarlct  lychnis  is  fuperior  to  all  for  fize  and  ele- 
gance :  the  flowers  being  large,  very  double,  and  col- 
lected into  a  very  large  bunch, .  exhibit  a  charm- 
ing appearance  ;  the  fingle  fcarlet  kind  is  alfo  very 
pretty  ;  and  the  others  effect  an  agreeable  variety  with 
the  fcarlct  kinds.  3.  The  dicecia,  or  dicccious  lychnis, 
commonly  called  lachdori-htttoa,  hath  fibrated  per- 
ennial roots;  upright  ftalks,  branching  very  diffufe 
and  irregular,  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  having  oval, 
acute-pointed,  rough  leaves,  by  pairs  oppofite ;  and 
all  the  branches  terminated  by  clufters  of  dioecious 
flowers  of  different  colours  and  properties  in  the  va- 
rieties ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  The  varieties, 
are  the  common  fingle  red-flowered  bachelors  button, 
double  red,  double  white,  and  fingle  white-flowered. 
The  double  varieties  are  exceedingly  ornamental  in 
their  bloom ;  the  flowers  large,  veiy  double,  and 
continue  long  in  blow ;  the  fingle  red  fort  grows 
wild  by  ditch  fides  and  other  moift  places  in  many 
parts  of  England ;  from  which  the  doubles  were  ac- 
.  cidcntally  obtained  by  culture  in  gardens.  The  flowers 
are  often  dicccious,  i.  e.  male  and  female  on  diftind 
plants.  3. The  vifcaria,  or  vifcoua  German  lychnis,  com- 
monly called  catch-fly,  hath  fibry  perennial  roots ; 
crowned  by  a  tuft  of  long  grafly  leaves  clofe  to  the 
ground;  many  ercft,  ftraight,  fingle  ftalks,  rifing -a 
foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high,  exfuding  from  their 


variety  of  the  fingle,  which  grows  wild  inmoftofour 
moift  meadow*,  and  is  rarely  cultivated ;  but  the 
double,  being  very  ornamental,  merits  culture  in  every 
garden.  AU  the  four  fpecies  and  refpectirc  varieties 
are  very  hardy ;  all  fibrous-rooted,  the  roots  peren- 
nial ;  4>ut  are  annual  in  ftalks,  which  rife  in  (pring, 
flower  in  fummer,  fuccecded  in  the  Angles  by  plenty 
of  Iced  in  autumn,  by  which  all  the  fingle  varieties 
may  be  raifed  in  abundance,  but  the  doubles  only  by 
dividing  the  roots,  and  fome  by  cuttings  of  the  flowcr- 
ttalks. 

LYCIA,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor,  bounded  by 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  fouth,  Caria  on  the  weft, 
Pamphylia  on  the  eaft,  and  Phrygia  on  the  north.  It 
was  anciently  called  MUytu,  and  Trcmiic,  from  the  Mi- 
lysr,  or  Solymi,  a  people  of  Crete,  who  came  to  fettle 
there.  The  country  received  the  name  of  Lytia  from 
Lycus  the  fon  of  Pandion,  who  cftabliftied  himfclf 
there.  The  inhabitants  have  been  greatly  commend- 
ed by  all  the  ancients  for  their  -  fobnety  and  jufticc. 
They  were  conquered  by  Crorfu*  king  of  Lydia,  and 
afterwards  by  Cyrus.  Though  they  were  fobjed  to 
the  power  of  Perl  La,  yet  they  were  governed  by  their 
own  kings,  and  only  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Pcr- 
fian  monarch.  They  became  part  of  the  Macedonian 
empire  when  Alexander  came  into  the  eaft,  and  after- 
wards were  ceded  to  the  houfc  of  the  Scleucidz.  The 
country  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province  by  the 
emperor  Claudius. 

LYC1UM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynik 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  dafc  of  plants  (  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  a  8th  order. 
Lurid*.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  baring  its  throat 
clofed  up  with  the  beard  of  the  filaments ;  the  berry 
is  bil ocular.  There  arc  eight  fpecies,  natives  of  various 
countries. 

LYCODONTES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  petri  tied 
teeth  of  the  luput-pifcis,   or  wulf-fiih,  frequently 
found  foffilc.    They  are  of  different  lhapes  ;  but  the 
kiud  life  into  a  fcmiorbkular  form,  and 
U  u  2  axe 
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are  hollow  within,  fomewhat  refembling  an  acorn-cup  ^ 
this  hollow  is  found  fometimes  empty,  and  fometimes 
filled  with  the  ftratum  in  which  it  it  immerfed.  Many 
of  them  have  ui  outer-circle,  of  a  different  colour 
from  the  reft. 

LYCOMEDES,  (fab.  hift.),  a  king  of  Seym  an 
iflaod  io  the  .£gcan  lira.  He  wai  fon  of,  Apollo  and 
Parthcnope.  He  was  fecretly  cntrufted  with  the 
care  of  yonng  Achilles,  whom  liis  mother  Tcthis  had 
difguifed  in  woman's  cloaths,  to  rtinove  him  from  the 
Trojan  war,  where  (he  knew  he  muft  unavoidably  pe- 
rifh.  Lycomedcs  has  rendered  himfelf  famous  for  hi* 
treachery  to  Tbcfrus,  who  bad  implored  his  protec- 
tion when  driven  from  his  throne  of  Alliens  by  the 
ufurper  Mncfthcus.  Lycomedes,  as  it  is  reported, 
cither  envious  of  the  fame  of  his  illutlriousguefts,  or 
bribed  by  the  emiffaries  of  Mneftheus,  led  Thcfeus  to 
an  elevated  place,  on  pretence  to  fhow  bim  the  extent 
of  his  dominions,  and  perfidioufly  threw  him  down  a 
precipice,  where  he  was  killed. 

LYCOPERDON,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  na- 
tural order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
clad  of  plants.  The  fungus  is  roundifli,  and  full  of 
farinaceous  feeds.  There  are  10  fpecies,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  moil  remarkable. 

1 .  The  tuber,  truffles,  or  fuburraneous  puff-balls,  is  a 
native  of  woods  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  It  is  a 
fubterraneousfungus,grovt  ing  generally  in  clutters  three 
orfour  inches  under  ground,  without  any  vifiblc  root.  The 
figure  of  it  is  nearly  fpherical,  the  fizc  that  of  a  pota- 
to ;  the  exterior  coat  at  firft  white,  afterwards  black, 
and  ftudded  with  pyramidical  or'polyhedrous  tubercles; 
the  internal  fubftance  folid  and  callous,  of  a  dirty, 
white  or  pale-brown  colour,  grain 'd  like  a  nutmeg  with 
Terpentine  lines  j  in  which,  according  to  Micheli,  are 
imbedded  minute  oval  capfules,  containing  each  from 
two  to  four  round  waited  feeds.  The  truffles  of  Great 
Britain  fctdora  exceed  three  or  four  ounces  in  weight ; 
but  in  Italy,  and  tome  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
they  arc  laid  to  have  been  found  of  the  enormous  fire 
of  eight  and  even  14  pounds.  They  are  received  at 
our  tables,  either  frelh  and  roafted  like  potatoes,  or 
dried  and  fliced  into  ragouts.  They  have  a  volatile 
and  fomewhat  urinous  fmcD,  and  are  reputed  to  be 
aphrodifiacaL  Dogs -are  with  much  pains  taught  to 
hunt  for  them  by  the  fcent,  and  to  fcratcb  up  the 
ground  under  which  they  lie. 

2.  The  bovifta,  or  common  puff-ball,  is  frequent  in 
meadows  and  paftures  in  the  autumn.  It  varies  ex- 
ceedingly in  fize,  figure,  fuperficies,  and  colour. 
In  general,  it  confifts  of  a  feck  or  bag,  having  a  root 
at  its  bale,  and  the  bag  compofrd  of  three  mem- 
branes, an  epidermis,  a  tough  white  flcin,  and  an 
interior  coat  which  adheres  dofcly  to  the  central  pith. 
The  pith  in  the  young  plants  is  of  a  yrllowifh  colour, 
it  Ism  firm  and  folid,  but  foon  changes  into  a  cellular 
fpongy  fubftance,  full  of  a  dark  dull-green  powder, 
which  difc  barges  i  tie  If  through  an  aperture  at  the 
top  of  the  fungus,  which  aperture  is  formed  of  la- 
cerated tegmenta,  in  feme  varieties  reflexed.  The 
powder  is  believed  to  be  the  feeds,  which  through  a 
microftjopc  appear  of  a  fpherical  (ana,  and  to  be  an- 
ncxed  to  elaftic  hairs.  See  Holler's  Hid.  Hthct.  a.  s  1 7 1. . 

Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  this  fungus,  the 
ibruni  is  moft  remarkable.    It  is  a  fmooth  fcflile 
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kind,  of  a  nearly  fpherical  form,  puckered  or  ceo  Lytopefi. 

tracked  at  the  root.    Tin's  sometimes  grows  to  an  .  «••■ .. 
enormous  fixe.    It  has  been  found  in  England  as  big  L^Pod" 
as  a  man's  head ;  and  at  Carraria,  near  Padua  in  Italy,  •  • 
fpecimens  have  been  gathered,  weighing  25  pounds, 
aitd  meafuring  two  yards  in  circumference ;  but  its 
more  ordinary  fixe  is  that  of  a  walnut  or  an  apple. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  have  no  limits,  Wing 
frequently  found  to  run  into  one  another ;  die  fcaly, 
warty,  and  echinated  coats  turning  fmooth  as  the 
plants  grow  old,  and  the  neck  of  die  fungus  having 
no  determinate  length.  The  natural  colour  of  the 
puff-ball  is  cither  white,  grey,  or  alb-coloured :  but 
is  fotnrtimes  found  yellowifh,  tawny,  and  browniib. 
The  internal  fpongy  part  of  it,  bound  on  to  wound*, 
is  eftccmcd  good  to  flop  bleedings.  PrefTed  and  dried 
in  an  oven,  the  puff-ball  becomes  a  kind  of  tinder, 
the  fmoke  of  which  is  faid  to  intoxicate  Fees.  See 
Gent.  Mag.  July  1766.  The  Italians  fry  the  great 
variety,  and  indeed  any  of  the  others  when  young, 
and  eat  them  with  felt  and  oil,  according  to  die 
relation  of  Marfigli. 
LYCOPERSiCON.  See  Solahum. 
LYCOPODIUM,  or  ctva-Moss  5  a  genus  of  the 
natural  order  of  mufci,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
daft  of  plants.  The  andicne  are  bivalvcd  and  fcflile  | 
there  are  no  calyptra.  There  are  24  fpecies ;  of  which 
the  following  arc  the  mod  remarkable. 

1.  Ther/<ro<f#«s»>  or  common  dub-roofs,  is  common  in 
dry  and  mountainous  places,  and  in  fir  forcfts.  The  ilalk 
is  proftrate,  branched,  and  creeping,  from  a  foot  to  two 
or  three  yards  long ;  the  radicles  woody.  The  leaves  are 
numerous,  narrow,  lanccvlated,  acute,  often  incurved  at 
the  extremity,  terminated  with  a  long  white  hair,  and 
every  where  furround  the  ftalk.  The  peduncles  arc 
erect,  firm,  and  naked  (except  being  thinly  fet  with 
lanceolate  fcales),  and  arife  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  They  are  generally  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  terminated  with  two  cylindrical  yellowifh 
fpiket,  imbricated  with  oval-acute  fcales,  finely  lace* 
rated  on  the  edges,,  and  ending  with  a  hair,  in  the 
ala  or  bofom  of  the  fcale  is  a  kidiury-fhapcd  capfule, 
which  burfts  with  ehfticity  when  ripe,  and  throws 
out  a  light  yellow  powder,  which,  blown  into  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  flames  with  a  fmaO  explofion.  The 
Swedes  make  mats  of  this  mofs  to  rub  their  fhoes 
upon.  In  Ruffia,  and  forac  other  countries,  the  pow« 
der  of  the  capfules  is  ufed  in  medicine  to  heal  galls  in 
children,  chops  in  the  (kin,  and  other  fores.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  to  powder  over  officinal  pills,  and  to  1 
cial  lightning  at  theatres.  The  Poles  make  a  < 
tion  of  the  plant,  and,  dipping  a  linen  cloth  into  it, 
spply  it  to  the  heads  of  perform  a/Aided  with  the  dif» 
cafe  called  the  pkta  poioaUa,  which  is  faid  to  be  career 
by  this  kind  of  fomentation. 

2.  The  Jilago,.  or  fir  club-mofs,  is  common  in  the 
Highland  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Hebrides. 
The  ftalk  at  the  bafe  is  fingle  and  reclining  t  but  av 
litde  higher  is  divided  into  upright  dichotomous 
branches,  from  two  to  fix  inches  high,  furrounded 
with  eight  longitudinal  oblique  fcries  of  lanceolate, 
fmooth,  rigid,  imbricated  leaves.  Near  the  fummits 
of  the  branches,  in  the  ala  of  the  leaves,  are  placed 
fingle  kiduey-ff  aped  capfules,  confining  of  two  valves, 
which  open  borixoatally  like  the  fhclls  of  ao  °y&"> 
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Lfifoi-  and  caft  out  a  fine  yellow  powder. 

MB  Linn  cut  fuppofe*  to  be  antbtre,  or  male  parts  of 
,  \  fructification.  In  the  aU  alfo  of  many  of  the  leaves, 
**,near  the  top.  of  the  branches,  are  often  found  what 
the  fame  great  author  calls  female  fowtrt,  but  which 
the  ingenious  Haller  eftcemt  to  be  only  gems  or  buds 
of  a  future  plant.  They  confiil,  firft,  of  four  lliff, 
lanceolate,  incurved,  minute  leaves,  one  of  the  outer* 
moil  longer  and  larger  than  the  reft.  Thefe  are  fup- 
pofed  to  correfpond  to  the  cafjx  in  regular  flowers. 
Again,  at  the  bottom  of  tliis  ittlyx  are  live  fmall  pel- 
lucid fubftanccs  rcfembling  leaves,  vifible  only  by  a 
microfcope,  which  are  fuppofed  analogous  to  pitiils. 


Tbefe,  in  time,  grow  up  into  three 
two  of  the  five  united  together  like  the  hoof oi an  ax; 
with  a  third  narrower  one  annexed  at  the  ttafe,  and 
two  other  minute  ones  oppolito  Jo  tlie  other  tlirec. 
Thefe  five  leaves  are  joined  at  the  bale ;  and  in 
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Thefe  capfules      LYCURGUS,  the  celebrated  legiflator  of  the  Lywgo* 
Spartans,  was  the  fon  of  Eunomei  king  of  Sparta.  0 

 He  travelled  to  Greece,  to  the  ifle  of  Crete,  M"^" 

to  Egypt,  and  even  to  the  Indies,  to  convcrfe  with  ■  ' 
the  fages  and  learned  men  of  thofe  countries,  and  to 
learn  their  manners,  their  cuftoms,  and  their  laws. 
After  the  death  of  his  brother  Polydc&rs,  who  was 
king  of  Sparta,  his  widow  offered  the  crown  to  Ly- 
curgus,  promifing  that  fhe  would  make  heifelf  nuf- 
carry  of  the  child  of  which  flie  was  pregnant,  provided 
he  would  marry  her  ;  but  Lycurgus  nobly  refufed 
thefe  advantageous  offers,  and  afterwards  contented 
him/elf  with  being  tutor  to  his  nephew  Cbarillus,  and 
reflorcd  to  him  the  government  when  he  came  of  agej 
but  notwithstanding  this  regular  and  generous  con- 
duct, he  was  accufed  of  a  delign  to  ufurp  the  crown. 
This  culumny  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  ifland  of 
Crete,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
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falling  from  the  ratjrx,  vegetate,  end  produce  a  new  laws  and  cuftoms  of  nations.  At  his  return  to  Lace- 
plant.  See  a  diflcrtation  De/cm'milmj  mn/comn,  An*ntt.   demon,  he  reformed  the  government :  and,  to  prevent 


A.aJem.  II.  p.  261.  .-  In  the  ii'and  of  Raalay,  near 
Sky,  in  Rofsfhirc,  and  fome  other  places,  the  inhabi- 
tants make  ufe  of  this  plant  i  nil  end  of  alum,  to  fix 
the  colours  in  dyeing.  The  Highlanders  alfo  fome- 
times  take  an  infufion  of  it  as  an"  emetic  and  cathartic: 
but  it  operates  violently  ;  and,  unlefs  taken  ia  a  fmall 
dofc,  bring*  on  giddinefs  and  convuliion*.  Linnzu* 
informs  us.  that  the  Swedes  ufe  a  decoction  of  it  to 
deftroy  lice  on  fwine  and  other  animals. 

LYCOPOL1S,  or  ltcom,  (anc.  gcog.)  fo  called 
from  the  worfliip  of  wolvee.  I.ytopohu,  the  people  ; 
Lytoprjitei,  the  diftrict.  There  were  two  towns  of  this 
name,  one  in  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  near  the 
Mediterranean  ;  the  other  in  the  Thcbais,  or  Higher 
Egypt,  in  the  northern  part,  to  the  weft  of  the  Nile 

LYCOPHRON,  a  famous  Greek  poet  and  gram- 
marian, born  at  Colchis  in  Eubcea,  fiourilhed  about 
304  B.  C.  and,  according  to  Ovid,  was  killed  by  an 
arrow.  He  wrs>te  zo  tragedies  ;  but  all  his  works  arc 
loft,  except  a  poem  intitled  Cojlauiro,  which  contain* 
a  long  train  of  predictions,  which  he  fuppofes  to 
have  been  made  by  Caflandra,  Priam's  daughter. 
This  poem  is  extremely  obfeure.  The  bell  edition 
of  it  is  that  of  Dr  Potter,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1697, 
folio. 

LYCOPSIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy. 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandtia  clafs  of  plant' ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4 1  It  or- 
der, Ajpenfoli**.  The  corolla  has  an  iocurvated 
tube. 

LYCOPUS,  in  botapy  s  A  genus  of  the  mooogy- 
aia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  uudcr  the  4  ad  or- 
der, FertkiUatee.  The  corolla  is  quadrittd,  with  one 
of  the  fegments  emarginatcd ;  the  ilamina  Handing  a- 
hinder,  with  four  ret  ufe  feeds. 

LYCURGIA,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the  Spartans, 
in  memory  of  their  lawgiver  Lycurgur,  whom  they 
honoured  with  a  temple  and  anniverfary  facrifkc 

LYMPHjEA,  were  artificial  cs»vc3  or  grottos  a- 
mongft  the  Romans,  furnillied  with  a  great  many 
tubes,  canals  and  various  hydraulic  apparatus,  thro' 
which  the  water  gulhcd  out  upon  the  ipefiators  un- 
expectedly whilit  they  were  admiring  flic  beautiful 
arrangement  of  the  lhcU-work  in  the  grotto. 


the  disorder*  occafioned  by  luxury  and  the  love  of 
riches,  he  prohibited  the  ufe  of  gold  and  lilver  )  placed, 
all  the  citizens  in  a  ftatc  of  equality  ;  and  introduced  the. 
ftricteft  temperance,  Uie  mo  ft  exact,  difcipline,  and 
thofe  admirable  laws  wliich  (a  few  excepted)  have 
been  celebrated  by  all  hiftoriajw.    It  is  faid,  that,  to 
engage  the  Lacedemonians  to  obferve  them  inviola* 
bly,  he  made  them  promife  with  an  oath  not  to  change 
any  part  of  them  till  his  return  ;  and  that  be  after- 
wards went  to  the  iflaad  of  Crete,  where  he  killed 
himfelf,  after  having  ordered  that  his  alhes  Ihould  be 
thrown  into  the  fea,  for  fear  left  if  his  body  mould  h*» 
carried  to  Sparta  the  Lacedemonians  would  think 
themfelvcs  abiolved  from  their  oath.    He  Aourilhed. 
about  870  B.C. 

LYDD,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  two  mile* 
and  a  half  fouth-weft  of  Romncy,  of  which  town  and 
port  it  is  a  member,  and  7 1  miles  from  London.  It 
ss  a  populous  town,  with  a  market  on  Thursday,  and 
fair  on  July  24th.  It  is  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
a  bailiff,  elected  July  a  ad,  jurat*,  and  commonalty. 
In  the  beach  near  Stone-end,  is  a  heap  of  floor*,  fan- 
cied to  be  the  tomb  of  Crifpin  and  Crifpianus.  And- 
near  the  fea  is  a  place  called  Holmjime,  confiding  of 
beach  and  pebble -ilooes,  which  alwunds  ncverthclef* 
with  holm  trees.    Here  is  a  charity  fchool. 

L  YOG  ATE  (John),  called  the  Monk  of  Buty  / 
not,  as  Cibber  conjectures,  becaufe  he  was  a  native  of. 
that  place,  for  he  was  born  about  the  year  1383,  in. 
the  village  of  Lydgatc  ;  but  becaufe  he  was  a  monk 
of  the  Benedictine  convent  at  St  EdmundVBury. 
After  ftudying  fome  time  in  our  Englifh  univciikies, 
he  travelled  to  France  and  Italy;  and,  having  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  thofe 
countries,  he  returned  to  i.crulcn,  where  he  opened  a> 
fchool,  iu  which  he  iairructcd  the  fons  of  the  nobility 
in  polite  literature.    At  what  time  he  retired  to  the 
convent  of  St  Edmund's-Bury,  does  not  appear ; 
but  he  was  certainly  there  in  14J5.    He  was  living, 
in  1446,  aged  about  66  j  but  in  what  yesr  he  died 
it  not  known.    Lydgate,  according  to  Pits,  was  an- 
elegant  pott,  a  pcifuaii.e  rhetorician,  an  expert  ma- 
thrmatutian,  nc.  acute  pliiioiuphcr,  and  a  tolerable  di- 
vine.   He       a  voluminous  writer:  and,  confidently 
Uir;  iig;  ia  which  U  l:/id,  an  t>.,..uet.t  poet.  Hit 
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I-yd «.  language  is  left  obfolcte,  and  his  verification  much 
^ V-^^  more  harmonious,  titan  the  language  and  verification 
of  Chaucer,  who  wrote  about  half  a  century  before 
him.  He  wrote,  i.  Hiftory  of  the  Theban  war, 
printed  at  the  end  of  Chaucer's  works,  1561,  1602, 
1687.  i.  Poemation  of  good  counfel ;  at  the  end  of 
Chaucer' j  works.  3.  The  life  of  Hector;  London 
1504,  fol.  printed  by  Grofs,  dedicated  to  Henry  V. 

3.  Life  of  the  Blefled  Virgin ;  printed  by  Caxton. 

4.  The  proverbs  of  Lydgate  upon  the  fall  of  princes ; 

printed  by  Wick.  Word.  Lond  410.    5.  Dif- 

putc  of  the  horfe,  the  fheep,  and  the  goofe  ;  printed 
in  Caxton's  Collect.  4to.  6.  The  temple  of  brafs  j 
among  the  works  of  Chaucer.  7.  London  lickpenny  ; 
vide  Stowe's  hiftory,  6cc.  Sic.  Befides  an  incredible 
number  of  other  poems  and  tranflations  preferred  in 
various  libraries,  and  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a 
catalogue  in  bifhop  Tanner. 

LYDIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Afia  Minor. — All  the  ancient  writers  tell  us,  that 
Lydia  was  firft  called  Mtonia  or  Mronia,  from  Meon 
•king  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia  j  and  that  it  was  known 
under  no  other  denomination  till  the  reign  of  Atys, 
when  it  began  to  be  called  Lydia  from  his  fon  Lydus. 
Bochart  rinding  in  his  learned  collection  of  Phoenician 
words  the  verb  htz,  fignifying  "  to  wind,"  and  ob- 
ferving  that  the  country  we  are  fpeaking  of  is  watered 
by  the  Mxandcr  fo  famous  for  its  windings,  concludes 
that  it  was  thence  named  Lydia,  or  Ludia.  As  to  the 
ancient  name  of  Mironia,  he  takes  it  to  be  a  Greek 
tranflation  of  the  Phoenician  word  hid}  wherein  he 
agrees  in  fome  mcafure  with  Stephanos,  who  derives 
the  name  of  Mxonia  from  Macon  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Meander.  Some  take  the  word  nutenia  to  be 
a  tranflation  of  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying  "  metal," 
becaufe  that  country,  fay  they,  was  in  former  times 
enriched  above  any  oilier  with  mines.  Though  Lydia 
and  Mxonia  are  by  moft  authors  indifferently  ufed  for 
one  and  the  fame  country,  yet  they  are  fometimes 
diftingtiifhcd  {  that  part  where  mount  Tmolus  flood, 
watered  by  the  Padolus,  being  properly  called  M*o- 
ma  i  and  the  other,  lying  on  the  coaft,  Lydia.  This 
diilin&ion  is  ufed  by  Homer,  Callimachus,  Dionyfius, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  In  after  ages,  when  the 
Ionians,  who  had  planted  a  colony  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Egcan  Sea,  began  to  make  fome  figure,  that  part  was 
called  Ionia,  and  the  name  of  Lydia  given  to  the  an. 
cient  Mseonia.— Lydia,  according  to  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  other  ancient  geographers,  wa«  bounded  by  the 
Myfia  Major  on  the  north,  by  Caria  on  the  fouth, 
by  Phrygia  Major  on  the  can,  and  Ionia  on  the  welt, 
lying  between  the  37th  and  39  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. What  the  ancients  ftyle  the  kingdom  of  Lydia 
was  not  confined  within  thefc  narrow  boundaries,  but 
extended  from  Halys  to  the  Egean  fea.  Pliny's  de- 
scription includes  JfLoYia,  lying  between  the  Hermits 
and  the  Caicus. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Lydian*,  Jofcphus,  and 
after  him  all  the  ccclefialtic  writers,  derive  them 
from  Lud  Shem's  fourth  fon;  but  this  opinion  has 
sk>  other  foundation  than  the  finulitude  of  names. 
Some  of  the  ancients  will  have  the  Lydians  to  be  a 
mixed  colony  of  Phrygians,  Myfians,  and  Carians. 
Others  finding  fome  conformity  in  religion  and  reli- 
gious ceremonies  between  the  Egyptian*  and  Tufcana 
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who  were  a  Lydian  colony,  conclude  them,  without  Lrfa 
any  farther  evidence,  to  be  originally  Egyptians.  All  — v— < 
we  know  for  certain  is,  that  the  Lydians  were  a  very 
ancient  nation,  as  is  manifeft  from  their  very  fables ; 
for  Atys,  Tantalus,  Pclops,  Niobe,  and  Arathnc,  arc 
all  laid  to  have  been  the  children  of  Lydus.  And  Zan- 
thus  in  his  Lydioco,  quoted  by  Stephanus,  informs  us, 
that  the  ancient  city  of  Afcalon,  one  of  the  five  fa. 
trapies  of  the  Phuiitines,  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Joihua  and  the  Judges,  was  built  by  one  Afcalus  a 
Lydian,  whom  Achiamus  king  of  Lydia  had  appoint- 
ed to  command  a  body  of  troops  which  he  fent,  we 
know  not  on  what  occafion,  into  Syria.  The  He- 
raclidx,  or  kings  of  Lydia,  defcended  from  Hercules, 
began  to  reign  before  the  Trojan  war ;  and  had  been 
preceded  by  a  long  feries  of  fovcreigns  fprung  from 
Atys,  and  hence  ftylcd  Atyada :  a  itrong  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  that  kingdom. 

The  Lydians  began  very  early  to  be  ruled  by  kings 
whofc  government  Teems  to  have  been  truly  defpotic 
and  the  crown  hereditary.  We  read  of  three  diltinct 
races  of  kings  reigning  over  Lydia,  viz.  the  Atyadar, 
the  Heraclidse,  and  the  Mcrmnadx. 

The  Atyada  were  fo  called  from  Atys  the  fon  of 
Cotys  and  grandfon  of  Manes  the  firft  Lydian  king. 
But  the  hirory  of  this  family  is  obfeure  and  fabulous. 

The  Atyadse  were  fucceeded  by  the  J/eraeSda,  or 
the  descendants  of  Hercules.  For  Hercules  being, 
by  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  fold  as  a  Gave  to  Om- 
phalc  a  queen  of  Lydia  to  expiate  the  murder  of 
Iphitus,  had,  during  his  captivity,  by  one  of  her 
flares,  a  fon  named  CitoiatUf  whofc  grandion  Argon 
was  the  firft  of  the  Heraclidse  that  afcended  the  throne 
of  Lydia.  This  race  is  faid  to  have  reigned  505 
years,  the  father  fuccceding  the  fon  for  22  genera- 
tions. They  began  to  reign  about  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  The  laft  of  the  family  was  the  unhappy 
Candaules,  who  loft  both  his  life  and  kingdom  by  his 
imprudence.  An  event  of  which  we  have  tie  following 
account  by  Herodotus.  Candaules  had  a  wife  whom 
he  paifionately  loved,  and  believed  the  moft  beautiful 
of  her  fex.  He  extolled  her  charms  to  Gyges  his  fa- 
vourite, whom  he  ufed  to  entruft  with  his  moft  import- 
ant affairs  ;  and  the  more  to  convince  him  of  her  beau- 
ty, refolved  to  (how  her  to  him  quite  naked:  he  accord- 
ingly placed  him  in  the  porch  of  her  chamber  where 
the  queen  ufed  to  undrefs  when  fhe  went  to  bed,  or- 
dering him  to  retire  after  he  fhould  have  feen  her, 
and  take  all  pofliblc  care  not.  to  be  obferved.  But 
aotwithllanding  all  the  caution  he  could  ufe,  (lie  plain- 
ly difcovered  him  going  out ;  and.  though  fhe  did  not 
doubt  but  it  was  her  liulband's  contrivance,  yet  Ihc 
paffed  that  night  in  a  feeming  tranquillity,  fuppref- 
fing  her  rcfentmcnt  till  next  morning,  while  fhe  fent 
for  Gyges,  and  refolutely  told  him  that  he  mull  either 
by  his  death  atone  for  the  criminal  action  he  had  been 
guilty  of,  or  put  to  death  Candaules  the  contriver  of 
it,  and  receive  both  her  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia 
for  his  reward.  Gyges  at  tiifl  earntftly  begged  of 
her  that  fhe  would  not  drive  him  to  the  necefiity  of 
fuch  a  choice.  But  finding  that  he  could  not  prevail 
with  her,  and  that  he  mull  cither  kill  his  matter  or 
die  himfelf,  he  chofe  the  former  part  of  the  alterna- 
tive. Being  led  by  the  queen  to  the  fame  place  where 
her  hufband  had  polled  him  the  night  before,  he  flab- 
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Lydia.  bed  the  king  while  he  wu  afleep,  married  the  queen, 
L  »  arid  took  pofTcfllon  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  ht  was 
confirmed  by  the  anfwcr  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The 
Lydiana  having  taken  up  arms  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  prince,  an  agreement  was  made  between 
them  and  the  followers  of  Gyget,  that  if  the  oracle 
mould  declare  him  to  be  lawful  king  of  Lydia  he 
(hould  be  permitted  to  reign  {  if  not,  he  mould  rcfign 
the  crown  to  the  Heraclidx.  The  anfwer  of  the  oracle 
proving  favourable  to  Gyget,  he  was  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged for  lawful  king  of  Lydia.  Candaulet 
is  faid  to  have  purchafed  a  pi&ure  painted  by  Bular- 
chas,  reprefenting  a  battle  of  the  Magnetes,  for  its 
weight  in  gold ;  a  eircumftance  which  (hows  how  early 
the  art  of  painting  began  to  be  in  requeft,  for  Can- 
daules was  cotemporary  with  Romulus. 

Gyges  having  thus  poflefled  himfclf  of  the  kingdom 
•f  Lydia,  font  many  rich  aud  valuable  prefents  to 
the  oTacle  of  Delphos,  among  others,  fix  cups  of 
gold  weighing  30  talents,  and  greatly  cftcemed  fur 
the  workmaiuliip.  He  made  war  on  Miletus  and 
Smyrna,  took  the  city  of  Colophon,  and  fubdued  the 
whole  country  of  Troas.  In  his  reign,  and  by  his 
penniflion,  the  city  of  Abydus  was  built  by  the  Mi- 
lefians.  Plutarch  and  other  writers  relate  hit  acccf- 
fion  to  the  crown  of  Lydia  in  a  quite  different  man- 
ner, and  tell  us,  without  making  any  mention  of  the 
queen,  that  Gyges  rebelled  again tl  Candaules  and  flew 
biro  in  an  engagement.  In  Gyges  began  the  third 
race  called  MtrmnatU  ;  who  were  alfo,  properly  fpcak- 
ing,  Heraclidx,  being  defcended  from  a  fon  of  Her- 
cules by  Omphale.  Gyges  reigned  38  years,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ardycs. 

This  prince  carried  on  the  war  again  ft  the  MHe- 
fians  which  his  father  had  begun,  and  poflefled  him- 
fclf of  Priene,  in  thofe  days  a  ftrong  city.  In  bis 
reign  the  Cimerians  invaded  and  overrun  all  Alia  Mi- 
nor ;  but  what  battles  were  fought  Between  the  Ly- 
diana and  theTe  invaders,  and  with  what  fuccefi,  we 
find  no  where  mentioned.  Herodotus  only  informs 
us,  that  in  the  time  of  Ardycs  they  poflefled  tbenv 
felvcs  of-  Sardis,  the  metropolis  of  Lydia,  but  could 
never  reduce  the  caftlf.  Ardycs  reigned  49  years,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sadyattes,who  reigned  1 2  years, 
and  warred  moft  part  of  his  reign  with  tha  Milcftans. 

After  him  came  his  fon  Alyattes,  who  for  the  fpace 
of  five  years  continued  the  war  which  his  father  had 
begun  againft  the  Milelians,  ravaging  their  country, 
and  about  harveft  time  carrying  away  all  their  corn 
yearly,  in  order  to  oblige  them,  for  want  of  provi- 
fions,  to  furrender  their  city,  which  he  knew  he  could 
not  reduce  any  other  way,  the  Milelians  being  at  that 
time  matters  of  the  fea.  In  the  12th  year  of  this  war 
the  Lydians  having  fet  fire  to  the  com  in  the  fields, 
the  flames  were  carried  by  a  violent  wind,  which  hap- 
pened to  blow  at  that  time,  to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
at  AfleAis,  and  burnt  it  down  to  the  ground.  Not 
long  after,  Alyattes  falling  fick,  fent  to  coofult  the 
oracle  at  Delphos ;  which  refufed  to  return  any  an- 
fwer till  fuch  time  as  the  king  ftiould  rebuild  the  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Aflcfut.  Alyattes,  thus  warned,  dif- 
patohed  ambaftadors  to  Miletus,  enjoining  them  to 
conclude  a  truce  with  the  Milelians  till  die  temple 
mould  be  rebuilt.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ambauadors, 
Thrafybulus,  then  king  of  Miletus,  commanded  afl 
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the  corn  that  was  at  that  time  in  the  city  to  be  I.ydii. 
brought  into  the  market-place,  ordering  the  citizens       »  - 
to  banquet  in  public,  ana  revel  as  if  the  city  were 
plentifully  ftored  with  all  manner  of  proviftoni.  This 
Stratagem  Thrafybulus  pra&ifcd,  to  the  end  that  the 
ambafladors  feeing  fuch  quantities  of  com,  and  the 
people  every  where  diverting  themfelves,  might  ac- 
quaint their  mailer  with  their  affluence,  and  divert 
him  from  purfuing  the  war     As  Thrafybulus  had  de- 
figned,  fo  it  happened  ;  for  Alyattes,  who  believed 
the  Milefians  greatly  diftrclTcd  for  provifions,  receiving 
a  different  account  from  his  ambafuidora,  changed  the 
truce  into  a  lafting  peace,  and  ever  afterwards  lived 
in  amity  and  friendlhip  with  Thrafybulus  and  the  Mi- 
lefians.   He  was  fucceeded,  after  a  reign  of  57  years, 
by  his  fon  Craefus,  whofe  uninterrupted  profperity, 
in  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  far  edipfed  the  glory 
of  all  his  prcdeceflbrs.    He  was  the  firft  that  made 
war  on  the  Ephefians,  whofe  city  he  befieged  and  took 
notwithftanding  their  confecrating  it  to  Diana,  and 
faftening  the  walls  by  a  rope  to  her  temple,  which, 
was  feven  ftadia  diilant  from  the  city.    After  the  re- 
duction of  Ephcfus,  he  attacked,  under  various  pre- 
tences, the  Ionians  and  Cohans,  obliging  them,  and 
all  the  other  Greek  dates  of  Afia,  to  pay  him  a  year- 
ly tribute.    Having  met  with  fuch  extraordinary  fuc- 
cefs  by  land,  the  Lydian  prince  determined  to  render 
his  power  equally  confpicunus  by  fea.    For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  thought  ferioufly  of  equipping  a  fleet ;  with 
which  he  purpofed  to  invade  and  conquer  the  Grecian 
iflands  directly  fronting  his  dominions.    But  this  de- 
fign,  which,  confidering  the  flow  progrefs  in  maritime 
power  among  the  nations  moft  diligent  to  attain  it, 
would  probably  have  failed  of  fuccefs,  was  prevented 
by  the  advice  of  a  philosophical  traveller  conveyed  in. 
fuch  a  lively  turn  of  wit,  as  eafily  changed  the  rcfo- 
lution  of  the  king.    Bias  of  Priene  in.  Ionia,  fame 
fay  Pittacus  of  Mitylenc  in  the  iflc  of  Lclbos,  while 
he  travelled  after  the  Grecian  cuftom,  from  curiofity 
and  a  love  of  knowledge,  was  prefented  to  Civrfus  at 
the  Lydian  court ;  and  being  aflced  by  that  prince 
what  news  from  Greece  ;  he  anfwered  with  a  republi- 
can freedom,  that  the  iflanders*  had  collected  powerful 
fquadrons  of  cavalry  with  an.  intention  of  invading 
Lydia.    "  May  the  gods  grant  (faid  Croefus),  that, 
the  Greeks,  who  are  unacquainted  with  horfemanfhip, 
fliould  attack  the  difciplincd  valour  of  the  Lydian 
cavalry ;  there  would  foon  be  an  end  to  the  contcft." 
"  In  the  fame  manner  (replied  Bias),  as  if  the  Ly- 
dians, who  are  totally  unexperienced  in  naval  affairs, 
mould  invade  the  Grecians  by  fea."    Struck  by  the 
acutenefs  of  this  unexpected  observation,  Crccfus  dc- 
lifted  from  his  intended  expedition  againft  the  iflands, 
and  inftead  of  employing  new  means  for  extending, 
his  conquefts,  determined  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  lau- 
rels which  he  had  won,  and  to  difplay  the  grandeur 
which  he  bad  attained    But  his  happinefs  was  foon 
after  allayed  by  the  death  of  his  favourite  fon  Atys,. 
who  was  unfortunately  killed  at  the  chacc  of  a  wild 
boarv    For  this  lofa  he  continued  difconfolate  for  two- 
years  and  in  a  ftate  of  inaction,  till  the  conquefts  of 
Cyrus,  and  growing  power  of  the  Pcrfiaos,  roufed  up . 
his  martial  Spirit,  and  diverted  his  mind  to  other 
thoughts.    He  apprehended  that  the  fuccefs  which ; 
attended  Cyrus  in  all  bii  uadct  takings,  might  at  laft 
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prove  dangf rous  to  himfelf,  and  therefore  refolved  to 
'  put  a  flap,  if  pofliblc,  to  his  progrefs.  In  taking 
this  rcfolution,  which  might  probably  be  attended 
with  the  mod  important  confeqoences,  he  was  defiroui 
to  learn  the  will  of  hearcn  concerning  the  iflbe  of  the 
war.  The  principal  oracles  which  he  confulted  were 
thofc  of  Branchis  in  Ionia,  of  Hammon  in  Libya, 
and  of  Delphi  in  Greece.  Among  thefe  rcfpeeled 
fhrines,  the  oracle  of  Delphi  maintained  its  afcendant, 
as  the  mod  faithful  interpreter  of  fate.  Croefus  was 
fully  perfuaded  of  its  veracity ;  and  defm>ut  generoufly 
to  compenfate  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  already 
given,  and  flfll  meant  to  give,  the  prieda  of  Apollo, 
he  facridced  3000  oxen  to  the  god,  and  adorned  hi* 
Ihrine  with  dedications  equally  valuable  for  the  work- 
manflup  and  for  the  materials ;  precious  veffels  of 
filver,  ewers  of  iron  beautifully  inlaid  and  enamelled  ; 
various  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  particularly  a  golden 
lion  weighing  ten  talents,  and  a  female  figure  three 
cubits  or  near  five  feet  high.  In  return  for  thefe  mag- 
nificent prefents,  the  oracle,  in  ambiguous  language, 
flattered  Croefus  with  obtaining  an  eafy  viftory  over 
his  enemies,  and  with  enjoying  a  long  life  and  a  pro- 
fperous  reign.  The  god  at  the  fame  time  enjoined 
him  to  contract  an  alliance  with  the  moft  powerful  of 
fbe  Grecian  dates. 

Elevated  with  thefe  favourable  predictions  of  Apollo, 
Croefus  prepared  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the  on* 
ly  condition  required  on  his  part  for  the  accornplifh- 
mcnt  of  his  afpiring  purpofe.  Not  deeming  him- 
felf fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
to  know  what  particular  republic  was  meant  by  the 
oracle,  he  made  particular  inquiry  of  thofc  bed  in- 
formed concerning  the  date  of  Europe;  and  difcovered, 
that  among  all  the  members  of  the  Grecian  confede- 
racy, the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  were  jutlry 
intitlcd  to  the  pre-eminence.  In  order  to  learn  which 
of  thefe  communities  deferved  the  epithet  of  mo/l  power- 
ful, it  was  neceffary  to  fend  ambaffadora  into  Greece. 
The  Lydians  difpatched  with  this  important  coram  if- 
Hon,  foon  difcovered  that  the  Athenians,  after  having 
been  long  haraffed  by  internal  diffeufions,  were  aftuaJly 
governed  by  the  tyrant  Pifidratus.  The  Spartans,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  anciently  the  word  regulated 
of  all  the  Grecian  communities,  had  enjoyed  domcftic 
peace  and  foreign  profperity  ever  flnce  they  had  a- 
dopted  the  wife  tnditutions  of  Lycurgus.  After  that 
memorable  period,  they  had  repeatedly  conquered  the 
■warlike  Argives,  triumphed  over  the  hardy  Arcadians ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  heroic  exploits  of  Ariftomenes, 
fubdued  and  enflaved  their  urfoitunate  rivals  of  Mef- 
fene.  To  the  Lydiaa  ambaffadors,  therefore,  the  Spar- 
tan  republic  appeared  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  oracle 
as  the  community  whofe  alliance  they  were  enjoined 
to  folicit.  Having  repaired  accordingly  to  Sparta, 
they  were  introduced  not  only  to  the  kings  and  fe- 
nate,  but,  as  the  importance  of  the  negociation  re- 
quired, to  the  general  affembly  of  the  I-acedemonians, 
to  whom  they,  in  few  words,  declared  the  object,  of 
their  commifuon j  «•  We  are  fent,  O  Lacedemonians ! 
by  Croefur,  king  of  the  Lydians  and  of  many  other  na- 
tions, who  being  commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
to  feck  the  fiiemlihip  of  the  mod  powerful  people  of 
Greece,  now  firmmons  you,  who  juttly  merit  that  epi- 
thet, to  become  his  faithful  allies,  in  obedience  to  the 
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will  of  the  god  whofe  authority  you  acknowledge." 
The  Lacedemonians,  pleafcd  with  the  alliance  of  a  1 
warlike  king,  and  ftill  more  with  the  fame  of  their  va- 
lour,  readily  accepted  the  proposal.  To  the  drift 
connection  of  an  oflenfive  and  defend v«  league,  they 
joined  the  more  refpefted  ties  of  facred  bofpitality. 
A  few  years  before  tliis  tranfac\ion,  they  had  fent  to 
pnrchale  gold  at  Sardis  for  making  >  ftatue  of  Apollo. 
Croefus  had  on  that  occalion  gratuitoofly  fupplied  their 
want.  Remembering  tliis  generofity,  they  gave  the 
Lyditn  ambaffadors  at  their  departure,  as  a  prefent 
for  their  mmder,  a  veflei  of  brafs  containing  300  am- 
phora* (above  12  hoglheads),  and  beautifully  carved 
on  the  outfide  with  various  forms  of  animals. 

Crcefas,  having  thus  happily  accompli (hed  the  de- 
fign  recommended  by  the  oracle,  was  eager  to  fet  out 
upon  his  intended  expedition.  He  had  formerly  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  Amafis  king  of  Egypt,  and 
Labynetus  king  of  Babylon.  He  had  now  obtained 
the  rriendfhip  of  the  mod  warlike  nation  of  Europe. 
The  newly-raffed  power  of  Cyrus  and  the  Perfians 
feemed  incapable  of  redding  fuch  a  formidable  confe- 
deracy. 

Elevated  with  thefe  flattering  ideas  of  his  own  in- 
vincible greatnefs,  Crafus  waited  not  to  attack  the 
Perdan  dominions  until  he  had  collected  the  drer.gth 
of  his  allies.  The  f anguine  impetuofity  of  his  temper, 
unexperienced  in  adventty,  unfortunately  precipitated 
him  into  meafures  no  leu  ruinous  than  daring.  At- 
tended only  by  the  arms  of  Lydia,  and  a  numerous 
band  of  mercenaries,  whom  his  immense  wealth  enabled 
him  at  any  time  to  call  into  his  fervice,  he  marched 
towards  the  river  Halys ;  and  having  eroded  with 
much  difficulty  that  deep  and  broad  dream,  entered 
the  province  of  Cappadocia,  which  formed  the  weftcra 
frontier  of  the  Median  dominions.  That  unfortunate 
country  foon  experienced  all  the  calamities  of  invafion. 
The  Pterian  plain,  the  mod  beautiful  and  the  mod 
fertile  didrift  of  Cappadocia,  was  laid  waftej  the 
ports  of  the  Euxine,  as  well  as  fcveral  inland  cities, 
were  plundered ;  and  the  inoffenfive  inhabitants  were 
either  put  to  the  fword  or  dragged  into  captivity. 
Encouraged  by  the  unrcfififog  foftnefa  of  the  natives 
of  thofe  parts,  Croefus  was  eager  to  pufh  forwards  1 
and  if  Cyrus  did  not  prerioufly  meet  him  in  the  field, 
he  had  detenntned  to  proceed  in  triumph  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Perfia.  Againd  this  dangerous  resolution 
he  was  in  vain  exhorted  by  a  Lydian  named  Sandanis; 
who,  when  afked  his  opinion  of  the  war,  declared  it 
with  that  freedom  which  the  princes  of  the  Ead  have 
in  every  age  permitted,  amidd  all  the  pride  and  ca- 
prices of  defpotic  power,  to  men  didinguiflicd  by  tlte 
gifts  of  nature  or  education.  "  You  are  preparing, 
O  king,  to  march  againd  a  people  who  lead  a  labo- 
rious and  a  mifcrable  life  ;  whofe  daily  fuhiiftence  is 
often  denied  them,  and  is  always  fcanty  and  precarious; 
who  drink  only  water,  and  who  are  clothed  with  the 
flcins  of  wild  beads.  What  can  the  Lydians  gain  by 
the  conqued  of  Perfia  1  tbey  who  enjoy  ad  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  the  Perfians  are  deditute  i  For  my 
part,  1  deem  it  a  bleJEng  of  the  gods,  that  they  have 
not  excited  the  warlike  poverty  of  thefe  miferabic  bar- 
barians to  invade  and  plunder  the  luxurioua  wealth  of 
Lvdia."  The  moderation  of  this  advice  was  rejected 
bv  the  fatal  prefumption  of  Croefus  |  who  confound^R 
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Mb-  the  di&ates  of  experienced  wifdom  with  the  mean  fug-  beinsj  communicated  to  Cyrus,  was  immediately  adopt-  LydL». 
—  »  '  '  gcftions  of  pufilkoimity,  difmifled  tlx  couofcllor  with    ed  with  approbation  by  that  prioce.    Harpagus,  ha»'—  <  " 


Ting  obferved  that  horfes  had  a  ftrong  avcrfion  to  the 
Meanwhile,  the  approach  of  Cyrus  who  was  not  of   fhape  and  fmell  of  camels,  advifed  the  Pcrfian  army  to 
a  temper  to  permit  hi*  dominion*  to  be  ravaged  with    be  drawn  up  in  the  following  order  :  All  the 


impunity,  aflorded  the  Lydian  king  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  war  to  a  more  Speedy  ilfue  than  by  hit  in- 
tended cspedition  into  Pcrlia.  The  army  of  Cyrua 
gradually  augmented  on  his  march  t  the  tributary 
princes  cheerfully  coutrihutingwith  their  united  llrcngth 
towards  the  affinancc  of  a  matter  whofe  valour  and  ge- 
nerofity  they  admired,  and  who  now  took  arms  to 
protect  the  fafcty  of  hit  fubjeAs,  as  well  as  to  fupport 
the  grandeur  of  hi*  throne.  Such  was  the  rapidity 
of  his  movement,  cfpccialry  after  being  informed  of 
the  deftrudtive  ravages  of  the  enemy  in  Cappadocti, 
that  ho  arrived  from  thefhoreit  of  the  Cafpian  tothofe 
of  the  Euxine  Sea  before  the  army  of  C  reef  us  had 
provided  the  neccflaries  for  their  journey.  That  prioce, 
apprifed  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Periians, 


which  had  been  employed  to  carry  baggage  and  pro- 
visions were  coDeftcd  into  one  body,  arranged  in  a  long 
line  fronting  the  Lydian  cavalry.  The  foot  foldiers  of 
the  Periians  were  ported  immediately  behind  the  line, 
and  placed  at  a  due  diftance.  The  Median  horfe  (for 
a  few  fquadrons  of  thefc  followed  the  fUndard  of  Cy- 
rus) formed  the  rear  of  the  army.  As  the  troops  on 
both  fides  approached  to  join  battle,  the  Lydian  caval- 
ry, terrified  at  the  unufual  appearance  of  the  camels, 
mounted  with  men  in  arms,  were  thrown  into  disor- 
der, and  turning  their  heads,  endeavoured  to  efcape 
from  the  field.  Croefus,  who  perceived  the  confufion, ' 
was  ready  to  defpair  of  his  fortune;  but  the  Lydians, 
abandoning  their  horfes,  prepared  with  uncommon  bra- 
very to  attack  the  enemy  on  foot.  Their  courage  de- 


on  the  Pterian  plain  ;  Cyrus  like  wife  en-   ferved  a  better  fate  ;  but  unaccuftomed  as  they  were 

to  thai  mode  of  fighting,  they  were  received  and  repel, 
led  by  the  eapericnccd  valour  of  the  Pcrfian  infantry, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  fortified  ftrength 
of  Sardis,  where  they  imagined  themfclves  fecure.  The 
walls  of  that  city  bid  defiance  to  the  rude  ait  of  at- 
tack, as  then  pracWed  by  the  rood  warhke  nations. 


camped  at  no  great  diftance :  frequent 
pencd  between  the  light  troops ;  and  at  length  a  ge- 
neral engagement  was  fought  with  equal  fury  and  per- 
feverancc,  and  only  terminated  by  the  darknefs  of 
night.  The  lofs  on  both  fkles  hindered  a  renewal  of 
the  battle.    The  numbers,  as  well  as  the  courage  of 

the  Periians,  much  exceeded  the  expectation  of  Croc-  If  the  Pcrfian  army  fhould  invert  it,  the  Lydians  i 
fus.  As  they  difcovered  not  any  intention  to  haraf*  provided  wkh  provifioas  for  feveral  years  ;  and  there 
his  retreat,  he  determined  to  move  back  towards  Sar-  was  rcafon  to  expect,  that  in  a  few  months,  and  eve* 
dis,  to  fpend  the  winter  in  the  amufexnents  of  his  pa.  weeks,  they  would  receive  fuch  affiftsnce  from  Egypt. 
Lice ;  and  after  Summoning  his  numerous  allies  to  his    Babylonia,  and  Greece  (to  which  countries  they  had 


rtandard,  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  Spring  with  fnch    already  feat  ambafladors),  as  would  oblige  the  Per- 
d  fuftkient  to  overt 

Periians. 


iacreafc  of  force  ; 


overpower  the 


But  this  defign  was  defeated  by  the  careful  vigilance 
of  Cyrus.  That  experienced  leader  allowed  the  ene- 
my to  retire  without  moleftation  ;  carefully  informing 
himfelf  of  every  ftep  which  they  took,  and  of  every 
meafure  which  they  Seemed  determined  to  purfue. 

Patiently  watching  the  opportunity  of  a  juft  revenge,   They  immediately  rcfolved  therefore  to  fend  him  a 


fians  to  raife  the  ficge. 

The  Lydian  minifters  difpatched  into  Greece  met 
with  great  Sympathy  from  the  Spartans.  That  people 
were  particularly  obfervant  of  the  faith  of  treaties ; 
and  while  they  punifhed  their  enemies  with  unexam- 
pled Severity,  they  behaved  with  generous  companion 
towards  thofc  whom  they  bad  once  accepted  for  allies. 


he  wailed  until  Croefus  had  re-entered  his  capital,  and 
had  difbanded-ihe  foreign  mercenaries,  who  compofed 
the  moft  numerous  divilion  of  his  army.  It  then  feem- 
ed the  proper  time  for  Cyrus  to  put  his  Periians  in 
motion  ;  and  fuch  was  his  celerity,  that  he  brought 
the  firft  news  of  his  own  arrival  in  the  plain  of  Sardis. 
Crorfus,  whofe  firmnefs  might  well  have  been  fhaken 


fpeedy  and  effectual  relief;  and  for  this  purpofe  af- 
fembled  their  troops,  made  ready  their  veflels,  and 
prepared  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  expedition. 

The  valour  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have 
upheld  the  finking  empire  of  Lydia  ;  but  before  their 
armament  could  let  fail,  Croefus  was  no  longer  a  fove- 
reign.    Notwithftanding  the  ftrength  of  Sardis,  that 


by  the  imminence  of  this  unforefcen  danger,  was  not  city  had  been  taken  by  ftorm  on  the  loth  day  of  the 
wanting  on  the  prefent  occafion  to  the  duties  which  he  ficge;  the  walls  having  been  fcakd  in  a  quarter  which, 
owed  to  his  fame  and  the  luftre  of  the  Lydian  throne,  appearing  altogether  inacceffible,  was  too  carcMsly 
Though  his  mercenaries  were  di (banded,  his  own  fub-  guarded.  This  was  effected  by  the  enterprife  of  Hy- 
jeeU,  who  ferved  him  from  attachment,  who  had  been  reades  a  Mcde,  who  accidentally  observed  a  centinel 
long  accurtomed  to  victory,  and  who  were  animated  defcend  part  of  the  rock  in  order  to  recover  his  hcl- 
with  a  high  fenfe  of  national  honour,  burned  with  a  met.  Hyreades  v  as  a  native  of  the  mountainous  pro- 
defire  of  enjoying  an  opportunity  to  check  the  daring  vincc  of  Mardia,  and  being  accurtomed  to  clamber 
iufolctice  of  the  invaders.  Croefus  indulged  and  en-  over  the  dangerous  precipices  of  his  native  country, 
couraged  this  generous  ardour.  Tlic  Lydians  in  that  refolved  to  try  his  adKity  in  paffing  the  rock  upon 
age  fought  on  horfeback,  armed  with  long  fpears;  the  which  he  had  discovered  the  Lydian.  The  defign  was 
ftrength  of  the  Pcrfians  confiftcd  in  infantry.  They  more  eafily  accomplifhcd  than  he  had  rcafon  to  ex- 
were  fo  Utile  accurtomed  to  the  ufc  of  horfes,  that  ca-  peft ;  emulation  arid  fucoifs  encouraged  the  braveft  of 
melc  were  almort  the  only  animals  which  they  employ*  the  Pcrfian*  to  fbttow  his  example  4  these  were  l'up- 
ed  a*  bcafts  of  burden.  This  circumftance  fuggeftcd  ported  by  ^greater  number*  of  their  countrymen  ;  the 
to  a  Mede,  by  name  Harpagus,  a  AraugcBv,  which  garrifoc  of  Sardis  was  fuipriJcd  (  the  citadel  flormeda 
Vot.X.  Part  L  X«  the 
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the  rich  capital  of  Lower  Afia  fubjccted'tothe  venge-   burguts  to  the  weft. 
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ful  rapacity  of  an  indignant  vi&or.  Thus  ended  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Lydia,  which  continued  fubject  to 
the  Perfians  till  they  alfo  were  conquered  by  the  Ma- 

cedooian*  For  the  fate  of  the  Lydian  monauh,  fee 

the  article  Croesus. 

LYDIAT  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englifh  divine, 
born  in  157:,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  About  the 
year  i6'_9,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr  Jamct 
Ufhcr,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Armagh,  who  carried 
hira  to  Ireland.  He  was  at  Dublin  college  for  about 
two  yean,  after  which  he  returned  to  England  i  and 
the  reaory  of  Alkrington  becoming  Tacant,  he  waa 
prefented  to  it :  but  at  length,  bring  engaged  for  the 
debts  of  a  near  relation,  which  for  the  prefent  he  was 
unable  to  pay,  having  before  fpent  his  patrimony  in 
printing  fcveral  books,  he  was  fent  to  prifbn;  and  waa 
confined  at  Oxford,  in  the  King's-bench,  and  clfe- 
where,  till  Sir  William  Bofwcll,  a  generous  patron  of 
learned  men,  Dr  Robert  Pink,  warden  of  Ncw-ccJIegr, 
bifhop  Ufher,  and  Dr  Laud,  discharged  the  debt.  In 
the  civil  wart,  he  fuffered  much  in  his  rectory  of  Alk- 
rington from  the  parliament-party  1  was  four  times 
pillaged  to  the  value  of  at  leaft  70 1.  j  and  was  forced 
lor  a  quarter  of  a  year  together  to  borrow  a  Hurt  to 
shift  himfelf.  He  died  in  1646.  He  wrote  fome 
pieces  in  Englifh,  and  many  works  in  Latin,  on  chro- 
nology and  natural  hiftory. 

LYD1US  lafis,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  an- 
sients ;  the  name  of  the  ftone  ufed  by  way  of  touch- 
Qone  for  the  trial  of  gold  and  fdver,  and  called  by 
feme  ffrracBut  Ltpit ;  both  of  which  names  were  alio 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  load-ftone  ;  and  hence 
has  arifen  no  fmall  mifunderftanding  of  their  works. 
Pliny  ban  obferved,  that  both  the  load-ftone  and 
touch-ftonewereat  t  imcs  called  I.ydiiu  and  Htrathuilapu. 
The  true  lapii  LyJtui,  or  the  tottchftone,  was  an- 

.  1       C  1  t  *  _  -   T*  _1    _   


Now  tbe  whole  of  that  country  Lyfgr.%. 
lies  hi  Poland,  on  this  fide  the  Viftula. 
LY1NG-in-Womem.  See  Midwifery. 
Lrti/G-To,  or  Lyi^By,  the  fituation  of  a  (hip, 
when  (he  is  retarded  in  her  courfe,  by  arranging  the  . 
(ails  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  counteract  each  other  with 
nearly  an  equal  effort,  and  render  the  fhip  almoft  im- 
moveable, with  rrfpec\  to  her  progreifive  motion,  of 
head-way.  A  fhip  is  ufually  brouglit-to  by  the  main 
and  fore-top  sails,  one  of  which  is  laid  aback,  whilft 
the  other  is  full ;  fo  that  the  latter  pufhet  the  (bip 
forward,  whilft  the  former  refills  this  irapulfe  bp- 
forcing  her  aftern.  This  is  particularly  practifed  ia 
a  general  engagement,  when  the  hoftOe  fleets  are  tfruwa 
up  in  two  lines  of  battle  oppofite  each  other.  It  in 
alfo  ufed  to  wait  for  fome  other  fhip,  cither  approach- 
ing or  expected ;  or  to  avoid  purfumg  a  dangerous 
Courfe,  efpecially  in  dark  or  foggy  weather,  Acc. 
/  LYMEregis  a  tea-port  town  of  Dorfctfhire  in 
England,  148  miles  from  London.  It  lies  near 
the  tea,  on  the  very  borders  of  Devoofhire,  in  a 
cavity  between  two  rocky  hills,  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult of  accefs.  It  is  about  five  furlong*  long,  and 
contains  about  300  houfea.  As  it  lies  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  hill,  the  houfes  make  a  good  (how,  one 
above  anotlier]  and  fome  of  them  are  built  of  free* 
ftonc,  and  covered  with  blue  date.  The  corporation 
eonfift*  of  a  mayor  (who  is  juftice  of  peace  during  his 
mayoralty  and  the  year  after,  and  in  the  third  year  both 
juftice  and  coroner),  a  recorder,  15  capital  burgeffea, 
and  a  town-clerk.  This  place  had  formerly  a  very 
flourifhing  trade  to  France,  Spain,  the  Straits,  New- 
foundJand,  and  (he  Weft  Indies ;  during  which,  the 
caftotnt  amounted  fome  years  to  1 6,000  L  But  it  ftaruia 
on  fuch  a  high  deep  rock*  that. the  merchants  are  ob- 
liged to  load  and  unload  their  goods  at  a  place  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  _off,  called  the  Ctlt,  originally  built  in  the 
which 


X 


eientty  found  only  in  the  river  Tmolus;  but  was  after-  reign  of  Edward  III.  which  cofts  a  great  fum  to 

ward*  found  in  many  other  places,  and  is  now  very  maintain,  but  forms  fuch  a  harbour  as  perhaps  is  not 

unmon  in  many  of  the  German  rivers.  The  ancients  to  be  equalled  in  the  world,  the  mips  being  fncltered 

ve  us  very  remarkable  and  eircumftantial  accounts  of  by  a  high  thick  ftone  wall,  raifed  in  the  main  fca 

eufes  they  made  of  it)  and  it  is  plain  they  were  abtc  a  good  way  from  the  fhore,  broad  enough  for  car- 

to  difcern  the  alloys  of  gold  by  means  of  it  with  very  riages  and  warchoufes,  and  the  cuftom-hoiife  officer* 

great  cxaetnefs.    We  at  prefent  ufe  fcveral  different  have  one  upon  it.    Hie  cellars  of  the  low  part  of  the 

nones  under  this  name,  and  for  the  fame  purpofc.  In  town,  near  the  fea,  arc  however  often  overflowed  by 

Italy,  a  green  marble  called  vrrtirffo,  is  moft  frequently  the  fpring-tides  10  or  1 2  tret.   There  arc  guns  planted 

ufed1,  and  with  u«,  very  frequently  fmall  pieces  of  for  defence  both  of  the  Cobb  and  the  town,  the  fhore 

thcLtfahei,  the  fame  with  that  vaft  piece  of  black  here  being  very  proper  for  batteries.  The  cuftom-houfe 

marble  called  the  Giant' t  Caufituay  in  Ireland.  See  Bi-  ftands  on  pillars,  with  the  corn-market  under  it.  There 

saltes;  GtJ.tr'i  Caufi-wayi  Iceland,  n»y,  Staffaj  is  an  alms-houfe  in  church-ftreet,  alfo  Prefbyterian  and' 


and  VntcAwo. 

LYGEUM,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  moaogy- 
a:a  order,  belonging  to  the  trrandria  clais  of  plants  f. 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fourth 
order,  Gramma.  The  fpatha  or  fheath  is  roonophyr- 
lous ;  there  are  a  pair  of  coroSx  upon  the  fame  gcr- 
1 ;  the  out  is  biloctdar. 
LYGtl,  Ltoit,  La?$,  or  /.qriew  (anc.  geog.),  • 


Anabaptift  meeting-houfes.  The  town-hall  is  near 
Broad-ltreet.  The  church  ftands  at  the  eafl  end  of 
the  town  on  a  rifing  ground.  The  market  here  is . 
Friday,  and  there  arc  two  fairs  in  the  year.  We  read* 
that,  in  774,  the  Saxon  King  Kinwulf  gave  land  here- 
abouts to  the  church  of  Sherborn,  for  the  boiling  of  fait 
there  to  fupply  its  neceflhics.  At  this  phce  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  landed  in  1 685.   A  few  years  ago  above 


people  of  Germany,  to  the  weft  of  the  Viftula,  where  2000L  worth  of  gold  and  firvcrcoiu  of  Char'  L  :im!  II. 

it  forms  a  bead  Kke  a  ereftent ;  Ligli,  (Dio) ;  LvgH,  were  difcovered  by  fome  labourers. 

(Straho)  }  I^egionft,  (Zofimus).    Their  name  Lt^U  LYM I NGTON,  a  borough-town  of  Ham pfh ire  ia 

ia  conjectured  to  bt  derived  from  their  mutually  clofe  England,  97  miles  fouth-weft  of  London-    It  ftands 

confederacy  or  league.    The  Viftula  was  their  boon-  about  a  mile  from  the  channel,  running  betweea  th« 

d*ry  to  the  north,  eat,  and  fputh,  with  mount  AfeU  main  land  and  the  iflc  of  W#»t  |  and  has  a  harbou* 
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for  veffcls  of  confiderable  burden 
II      a  mile  above  the  town.    It  has 
days,  »»d  two  fain  in  the  year  ; 
T       bert  to  parliament. 

LYMPH,  a  fine  eolourlefs  fluid,  feparated  in  the 
body  from  the  mafs  of  blood,  aVid  contained  in  pecu- 
liar vcffels  called  lym^mtit*.    See  Anatomy. 

LYMPHATl,  was  a  name  given  by  the  Romana 
to  fuch  as  were  feiced  with  madnefs.  It  is  foppofed 
to  be  ufed  for  Nimpfxiti,  becatife  the  ancients  imagined 

that  every  perfon  who  had  the  misfortune  to  foe  a  with  at  Naples,  taken  out  of  mount  Vefuvius,  but  aU 
nymph  was  inftantly  ftruck  with  phrenxy.    LympbaH    to  on  mount  Pantherico,  in  the  principality  of  Arel» 


and  when  thefe  foots  are  recent,  and  ftiO  in  full  bloom, 
they  prodncc  a  very  agreeable  effect  to  the  light.  But 
what  appears  admirable  is,  that  the  part  of  the  ftalk 
which  remains  adhering  to  the  (lone,  when  the  mulb* 
room  has  been  feparated  from  it,  grows-  gradually  hard, 
and,  petrifies  in  time,  fothat  it  fcemstbat  thin  fungitei 
reftorcs  to  the  Hone  the  nutritive  juice  it  received  from 
it,  and  that  it  thus  contribute!  to  its  increafe."  John 
Baptift  Porte  pretends,  that  this  ftone  it  found  in  fe- 
vera!  parts  of  Italy  ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  to  be 


may  indeed  fignify  "  madmen,"  as  derived  from  /yw-  lino ;  on  mount  Gargamis,  in  Apulia ;  and  on  the 
fia,  "  water."  over  which  element  the  nvmphs  were  fummit  of  fomc  other  very  high  mountains.  He  adds* 
thought  to  pre  fide  :  Hut  it  appears  mod  likely,  that  that  the  mufhroom*  which  grow  on  thofc  forts  of  (tones, 
djftraeted  people  were  called  /rw/o«n>,  from  the  cir-  and  are  ufually  called  fungi  Ijnturu,  have  the  property 
cumftance  of  madmen's  being  affected  with  the  hydro-  of  dilfolving  and  breaking  the  ftone  of  die  kidneys  and 
pboLia  or  dread  of  water  after  the  bite  of  a  mad  dogj  bladder  |  and  that,  for  this  purpofe,  nothing  more  is 
for  this  peculiarity,  in  cafes  of  canine  madnefs,  was  required  than  to  dry  thera  in  the  fliade,  and  being  re- 
Hot  unknown  to  the  Romans.  ductd  to  powder,  to  make  the  patient,  fading,  take 
LYNCEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  yo  fans  a  fufticicnt  quantity  of  this  powder  in  a  glafs  of  white* 
•f  .rF.gcus,  married  Hypermneftra.onc  of  the  yodaugh-  wine,  which  will  fo  cleanfe  the  excretory  dua*  of  the 
tcrs  of  Danaus.  See  Htf(*mncstra.  urine,  that  no  ftones  will  ever  after  he  collected  in 
Lyncuus,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  Argo- 


nauts, who  went  with  Jafon  in  the  expedition  to  ob- 
tain the  golden  fleece.  He  was  of  great  ufc  to  the 
Argonauts,  by  enabling  them  to  avoid  the  fand  banks 


them, 
is  ftony 

direction,  and  compofed  of 
tcrwoven  one  with  another. 


As  to  the  form  of  thofc  mufti  rooms,  their  root 
uneven,  divided  according  to  its  longitudinal 


iibres  as  line. a*  hairs,  in- 
Thcir  form,  on  firft  fhoot. 


and  rocks  they  found  in  their  way.  The  poets  fay,  that  ing  out,  refembles  a  fmall  bladder,  fcaice  then  larger 
Lynceus  had  fo  piercing  a  fight,. that  it  could  not  only  than  the  bud  of  a  vine  j  and  if  in  this  Hate  they  arc 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  but  even  to  helL  fqucezrd  between  the  fingers,  an  aqueous  fubacid  li- 
Some  mythotogiAs  fuppofe,  that  this  fable  is  taken  quor  iffues  out.  When  they  are.  at  their  full  growth, 
from  Lvnceus's  (kill  in  obferving  the  ftars,  and  dtfco-  their  pedicle  is  of  a  finger's  length,  larger  at  top  thaa 
'veringtne  mines  of  gold  and  filver  concealed  in  the  earth,  at  bottom,  and  becomes  infenfibly  flendererin  propor- 
LiNCURIUM,  a  ftone  thought  to  be  the  fame  tion  as  it  is  nearer  the  earth.  Thefe  mufti  rooms  are 
with  the  tourmalin.  The  name  is  derived  from  *-»yU  alfo  formed  in  an  umbella,  and  variegated  with  an  in* 
*'  lynx,"  and  *,»••,  "  urine."  •   finity  of  little  fpecks  fit ua ted  very  near  one  another. 

LYNCURIUS  lapis,  a  ftone  capable  of  produ-  They  are  fmooth  and  even  on  the  upper  part,  but  un- 
cing  mumrooms.  derneath  leafy  like  the  common  mumrooms.  Their 

In  the  Ephemerides  of  the  Cnrious  we  find  men-  tafte  is  likewife  very  agreeable,  and  the  fick  are  not 
tion  made  of  a  ftone,  fo  called  by  Dr  John  George  debarred  rating  of  them  when  they  have  been  dreflVd  in 
"Wolckamerus,  who  faw  one  in  Italy,  which  never   a  proper  manner.    Curiofiiy  having  prompted  fom« 

naturalifts  and  phyficians  to  fubmit  thefe  ftones  to  a 
chemical  analyfis,  in  order  to  be  more  competent  judges 
of  the  ufes  they  might  be  put  to  in  medicine,  there 
firft  came  forth,  by  dittillation,  an  infipid  water,  and 
afterwards  a  fpirituous  liquor.  The  retort  having  been 
It  is  black  in  fome  part*,  and  in  others  of  a  lighter  heated  to  a  certain  point,  there  afofa  an  oil,  which  had 
and  grryifti  colour.  Internally  it  is  porous,  and  near-  nearly  the  fmcll  and  tafte  of  tlut  of  gitaiacum  ;  and  a 
ly  of  the  nature  of  the  pumice-ftone,  but  much  hea-  very  acrid  Cult  was  extraAed  from  the  afhes. 
vier ;  and  it  contains  a  fmall  piece  of  Hint,  which  is  LYNN-i 


ceafes  to  produce  in  a  few  days  muftirooms  of  an 
excellent  flavour  by  the  moil  ample  and  eafy  pro- 
ce fa  imaginable.  "  It  is  (fays  he)  of  the  bignels  of 
an  ox's  head,  rough  and  uneven  on  its  furface,  and 
on  which  alfo  are  perceived  fome  clefts  and  crevices. 


fo  incorporated  with  it  as  to  appear  to  have  been  form- 
ed at  the  fame  time  the  ftone  itfclf  rccWvcd  its  form. 
This  gives  room  to  judge,  that  thofc  ftones  have  been 
produced  by  a  fat  and  vifcid  juice,  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  indurating  whatever  matter  it  filtrates  into. 
The  ftone  here  fpoken  af,  when  it  has  been  lightly 
eovtred  with  earth,  and  fprinkled  with  warm  water, 
produces  muftirooms  of  an  exquiiitc  flavour,  which  are 
ufnally  round,  fometimts  oval,  and  whofe  borders  hy 
their  inflexions  and  different  curvities,  reprefent  in  fomc 
meafure  human  ears.  The  principal  colour  of  thefe 
mufurooms  is  fometimes  yellowifli,  and  fometinies  of  a 
bright  purple  ;  but  they  art  alu'ay*  diffrminated  with 
different  fpots,  of  a  ' 


rig  is,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  in  England, 
diftant  98  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  hand  fome, 
large,  well-built  place,  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  was  a  borough  by  prefcription  in  i/pS. 
King  John,  on  account  of  its  adherence  to  him  again  ft 
the  barons,  made  it  a  free  borough,  with  large  pri- 
vileges. He  appointed  it  a  provoft,  and  gave  it  a 
large  filver  cup  of  73  ounces  doubly  gilt  and  enamel- 
led, and  a  large  filver  {word  that  is  carried  before  the 
mayor  ;  though  this  'alt,  according  to  fomc,  is  Hen- 


ry VIII.'s  fword, 
came  into  his  hands 


he  gave  to  the  town  when  it 
excliange  with  the  biOiop  of 


Norwich  1  after  which  it  was  called  King's  Lynn, 
whereas  before  it  wa«  Biihop'sLynn.  Henry  HI.  made 
•,  or  red  brown  1    it  a  mayor-town,  for  its  ferving  him  againft  the  barons. 

Xx  2  It 
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Lrrnvregij.  It  has  Lad  15  royal  charters ;  and  it  governed  by  a  perpendicular.    In  the  great  market -pi  ice  a  ftaroc^rte-rcfit 

^^IH     mayor,  high^ftcward,  undcr-ftcward, recorder,  iz  alder-  was  crefted  in  1686  to  the  honour  of  hing  James  II.  II 

men, and  18  common-council  men.  It  has  two  churches,  There  is  another  (racious  market-place,  adorned  with  _  V"" 

befides  St  Nicholas,  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  St  Margaret's,  a  ftatue  of  king  William  HI.  and  a  fine  crofs  with  a 

a  prcibyterian  and  a  quakers  meeting-houfe,  with  a  dome  and  gallery  round  it  fupported  by  1 6  pillars. 


bridewell  or  workhoufr,  and  fevcral  alms-houfcs,  and 
a  free-fchool.  In  September  1741  the  fpires  of  its 
two  churches  were  both  blown  down  by  a  lkorm  of 
wind  ;  and  that  of  St  Margaret's,  which  was  193  feet 
in  height,  having  beat  in  the  body  of  the  church,  it 
has  been  fince  rebuilt,  towards  which  king  George  II. 
gave  L.1000,  and  the  late  earl  of  Orford,  then  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  I-  500.    This  church  was  formerly 


The  markct-houfe  is  of  free-ilone,  iupported  by  16 
columns;  and  is  70  feet  high,  erected oa four  ileps,  rcau 
ly  adorned  with  ftatues,  &c.  Every  rirft  Monday  in  the 
month,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  preachers,  Jcc.  meet  to> 
hear  and  determine  all  controverfies  amicably,  for  pre* 
venting  law-fuits.  This  was  firft  eftablimed  in  s  yt*8,  and 
is  called  Tbe  Frafl  of  Rtctmtiftatitn.  The  markets  are 
on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays ;  and  it  has  two  fain  1 


abbey,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  Urged  parilh-   one  of  which,  beginning  Feb.  14,  lafts  for  a  fortnigltv 


churches  in  England.  The  town-houfc,  called  Tri- 
nity-hall, is  a  noble  old  fabric ;  and  to  is  the  Exchange, 
which  is  of  free-Hone,  with  two  orders  of  columns. 
St  Nicholai's  chapel  is  very  ancient,  and  reckoned 
one  of  the  faireft  and  largell  of  the  kind  in  England. 
It  has  a  bell-tower  of  free-ftonc,  and  an  eight-lquare 
fprrc  over  it,  both  which  together  are  [7?  feet  from 
the  ground.  There  is  a  library  in  it  that  was  ercfted 
by  fubfcriptioo ;  and  there  is  another  at  St 


only  fabric  remaining  that  belongs  to  any  re- 
nder is  the  Grey-friars  fteeple,  a  noted  fca- 


and  is  called  Lynn-mart ;  the  other  is  a  cheel'c-fair  on 
Ott.  6.  The  adherence  of  this  town  to  king  Jo): a 
and  to  Henry  VIII.  as  above  mentioned,  are  not  the 
only  initanccs  of  its  loyalty  to  its.fovcrcigns ;  for,  iit< 
the  late  civil  wars,  it  held  out  for  king  Charles  I.  and 
fuitained  a  formal  fiegc  of  above  18,000  men  of  the 
parliament-army,  for  above  three  weeks ;  but,  for 
want  of  relief,  was  obliged  to  furrendcr,  and  fubmit 
to  the  terms  of  paying  tos.  a-bead  for  every  inhabit 
ret's.  Here  have  been  formerly  feveral  monaJleries ;  tantK  and  a  month's  j>ay  to  the  foldiers,  to  fave  the 
but  the 

liffious  oroer  ts  tne  t^rey 

mark.  The  fituation  of  this  town,  near  the  fall  of 
the  Oufe  into  the  tea,  after  having  received  feveral 
other  rivers,  of  which  fome  are  navigable,  gives  it  an 
opportunity  of  extending  its  trade  into  eight  different 
counties)  by  which  many  coofiderable  cities  and 
towns,  viz.  Peterborough,  Ely,  Stamford,  Bedford, 
St  Ives,  Huntingdon,  St  Neofs,  Northampton,  Cam- 
bridge, St  Edmuodftmry,  and  the  north  part  of  Bucks, 
as  well  as  the  inland  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  are 
fupplied  with  heavy  goods,  not  only  from  our  Own 
produce,  as  coal*  and  fak  from  Newcaftle,  but  alfo  of 
merchandize  imported  from  abroad,  efpecially  wine  ; 
of  which  two  articles,  viz.  coals  and  wine,  this  is  the 
greateft  port  for  importation  of  any  place  on  all  the 


town  from  plunder.  There  are  more  grntry,  and  co:> 
fequently  mere  gaiety,  in  this  town  than  in  Yarmouth 
or  even  Norwich  ;  there  being  fuch  plenty  of  eatables 
and  drinkables,  that  Sptlman  fays  Ceres  and  Ilacchus 
fecm  to  have  cftablifhed  their  magazines  at  this  place  ; 
the  eaft  fide  abounding  with  corn,  flicep,  rabbit*,  hares, 
tec.  the  weft  fide  with  cheefe,  butter,  black-cattle, 
fwans,  and  the  wild-fowl  common  to  nwrflict,  befides 
the  abundance  of  tea  aud  river  filh ;  fo  that  he  thinks 
there  is  no  place  in  Great  Britain,  if  in  Europe,  has 
fuch  a  variety  in  fo  fmaU  a  compafs  of  ground.  At 
a  (mail  diftance  from  the  town  Hands  a  mount  called 
the  Lady's  or  Red  Mount,  where  was  once  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  a  retting? 
place  for  pilgrims  on  their  way  towards  her  1 
at  Walnngbam,    The  king's  ftakh-yard, 


greatelt  port  tor  importation  ot  any  place  on  au  the  at  Wainngham.  The  King's  ftaith-yard,  or  quay» 
eaftern  coaft  of  England  ;  and  thofe  wherein  the  Lynn  where  the  greateft  part  of  the  imported  wines  is  land* 
merchants  deal  more  largely  than  any  town  in  England,   cd  and  put  into  large  vaults,  is  a  handfome  fquare, 


except  London,  Briftol,  and  Newcaftle. 
for  this,  Lynn  receives  back  all  the  corn 
counties  juft  mentioned  produce)  for  exportation  ;  and 
therefore  Tends  more  of  it  abroad  than  any  port  except 
Hull.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  merchants  here  is 
very  coofiderable,  efpecially  to  Holland,  Norway,  and 
the  Baltic,  and  alfo  to  Spain  and  Portugal  and  for* 
merry  they  drove  a  good  trade  to  France,  till  it  was 
turned  off,  by  treaties  on  one  hand,  and  by  prohibi. 


In  return   with  brick  buildings,,  in  the  centre  whereof  is  a  ftatue 
which  the   of  king  James  I.    People  pafs  hence  into  the  fen* 
country,  and  over  the  famous  wnfttes  into  Lincolnshire 
in  boats,  which  are  often  loft,  by  venturing  out  at  an 
improper  feafoo  and  without  guides. 
LYNX,  in  zoology.    Sec  Felis. 
LYON  King  of  Aunt.    See  Kmc  ;  and  Law,  . 
nu  dviii.  1 6. 

This  office  is  of  great  antiquity  and  refpect  in  Scot- 


tions,  high  duties,  &c.  on  the  other,  to  Spain  and   land;  and  although  the  precife  time  of  its  inftitutiort 


Portugal.  The  harbour  is  fafe  when  fhtps  are  in  it, 
but  difficult  to  enter  by  rcafoa  of  the  many  flats  and 
fhoals  in  the  paflagt ;  which,  however,  are  well  buoyed, 
and  good  pilots  are  always  ready.  The  town  confifts  of 
about  2400  houfes ;  and  appears  to  have  been  very 
ftrong,  by  the  .ruin*  of  the  works,  demoliihed  in  the 
civil  wars.  St  Ann's  platform  at  the  north  end  mounts 
n 
the 
there 

and  the  tide  of  the  Oufe,  which  is  about  as  broad 
here  as  the  Thames  at  London-bridge,  rifcs  20  feet 


is  unknown,  yet  it  muft  have  been  as  early  as  the  in* 
trodudtion  of  armorial  figures  as.  hereditary  marks  of 
gentility  and  diftinflion  into  this  country,  which  was 
in  the  1 2th  century.  His  regalia  arc,  a  crown  of  gold; 
with  a  crimfon  velvet-cap,  a  gold  taflcU  and  an  ermine 
lining ;  a  velvet-robe  reaching  to  his  feet,  with  the  arms 
of  the  kingdom  embroidered  thereon  before  and  be- 


great  guns,  and  commands  all  the  fhips  paffing  near   hind  in  the  proper  tinctures ;  a  triple  row  of  gold  chain 
harbour  ;  and  towards  the  land,  befides  the  wall,   round  his  neck,  with  an  oval  gold  medal  pendent  there- 
re  is  a  ditch.    Four  rivulets  run  through  the  town ;   to,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  royal  bearing,  and  on 


the  other  St  Andrew  with  his  crofs  enamelled  in  pro- 
per colours,  and  a  baton  of  gold  enamelled  green,  pow- 
j  dcrol 
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dared  with  the  badges  of  the  kingdom 
Lyon's  rank  is  fupcrior  to  that  of  any  other  king  of 
arms,  aa  he  holds  his  office  immediately  from  the  fove- 
trign  by  eommiffion  under  the  great  fcal ;  whereat  the 
king!  of  arma  in  England  are  deputies  to  the  Earl 
Mjrfhal,  and  act  under  his  authority.  Formerly  Scot- 
land Wat  divided  into  two  province*,  the  one  on  the 
north  and  the  other  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Forth  ;  and 
thefc  provinces  were  under  the  management  of  two  de- 
puties appointed  by  the  Lord  Lyon  to  fuperintend  the 
execution  of  all  the  bufincfo  of  his  office.  Before  the 
revolution,  the  Lord  Lyon,  at  his  admiffion  into  offer, 
was  mod  folemnly  crowned  by  the  fovereign  or  his 
oommifiioner,  in  prefence  of  the  nobility,  the  officers 
of  ftate,  and  other  great  men,  after  a  fuitable  fcrmon 
preached  in  the  royal  chapel ;  and  his  crown  was  of 
ttie  tune  form  with  the  imperial  crown  of  the  king- 
dom. On  folcmn  ocenfions  he  wears  the  regalia  above 
defcribed  ;  at  all  other  times,  he  wears  the  oval  gold 
medal  or  badge  on  his  brcail,  fufpended  by  a  broad 
greeu  ribbon.  He  has  the  abfolutc  difpofal  of  all  the 
offices  in  hi*  own  court,  and  of  the  heralds  and  pur- 
fuivauts  place*.  The  meffengers  at  arms  throughout 
Scotland  are  alio  created  by  him,  and  aie  amenable  to 
his  jurisdiction.  And  the  powers  veiled  in  him  by 
his  eommiffion  arc  the  fame  with  thofc  of  the  (bvereign 
in  all  matters  relative  to  the  marks  of  gentility. 

LYONET  (Peter),  an  ingenious  naturalift,  and 
member  of  feveral  learned  focieties,  was  born  at  Msrf- 
tricht,  and  was  defcended  from  a  very  ancient  and  re- 
fpc&ablc  family  of  Lorrain.  He  had  fcarctly  attain- 
ed his  feventh  year  before  he  difplayed  an  uncommon 
ftrength  and  agility  in  all  bodily  exercises  ;  but  he  was 
not  lefa  diligent  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  Be- 
ing placed  at  the  Latin  fchoul,  be  learned  chronology, 
and  exercifed  himfelf  in  Latin,  Creek,  and  French 


poetry,  as  alio  in  Hebrew,  logic,  and  the  Cartriian  Phy- 
tic*.   He  was.  particularly  fond  of  the  Hudy  of  lan- 
rhereof  he  undciftood  no  Ids  than  nine,  H- 
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The  Lord  he  enriched  this  work  with  a  great  number  of  plates, 
univrrfatly  admired  by  all  the  connoiffeurs  who.  had 
fcen  them.  In  the  year  174a  was  printed  at  the 
Hague  a  French  tranllation  of  a  German  work,  the 
•  Theology  of  InfecVs,'  by  Mr  Lcffer.  Love  of  truth 
engaged  Mr  Lyonet  to  defer  the  publication  of  his  a* 
bove- mentioned  defcription,  and  to  make  fame  obfer- 
vations  on  that  work,  to  which  he  has  added  two  moft 
beautiful  plates,  engraved  from  his  defign*.  This  per- 
formance caufed  his  merit  to  be  univerfally  known  and 
admired.  The  celebrated  M.  de  Reaumur  had  the 
above  tranllation  reprinted  at  Paris,  not  fo  much  on 
account  of  the  work  itfelf  as  of  Mr  Lyouet's  obfer- 
vations  ;  and  beftowed  on  it,  as  did  alfo  many  other 
authors,  the  highdl  encomiums.  He  afterwards  exe- 
cuted drawings  of  the  frelh-water  polypus  for  Mr 
Tremblcy's  beautiful  work, '1744.  The  ingenious 
Wandclaar  had  engraved  the  firtt  five  plates ;  when  Mr 
Lyonet,  who  had  nerer  witneficd  this  operation,  con- 
cerned at  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  getting  the 
remaining  eiglrt  finilhed  in  the  fupcrior  ftyle  he  requi- 
red, rcfolved  to  perform  the  talk  himfelf.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  a  leflbn  of  one  hour  of  Mr  Wandelaai, 
engraved  three -ov  four  fmall  plates,  and  immediately 
began  upon  the  wotk  itfelf,  which  he  performed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  drew  on  him  the  highrll  degree  of 
praife,  both  from  Mr  Treroblcy  and  from  many 
other  ai tills,  particularly  the  celebrated  Van  Gool  > 
who  declared  that  the  performance-  aftoniihed  not 
only  the  amateurs,  but  alfo  the  moil  experienced 
artifls.  In  1748  he  was  chofen  member  of  the  Royal  > 
Society  of  London.  In  1749  he  began. (by  mere 
chance}  his  amazing  collection  of  horns  and  (hells,  ■ 
w  hich,  according  to  the  universal  teftimony  of  all  Ira- 
vellcrs  and  amateurs  who  have  vifited  it,  is  at  prefcuc- 
the  moil  beautiful,  and  certainly  one  of  the  moft  valua- 


l.ynnel. 


ving  and  dead.  Having  entered  the  univerfity  of  Ley- 
den,  he  Ihidied  the  Newtonian  phjlofophy,  geometry, 
algebra,  6cc;  but  his  father  (who  was  a  clergyman), 
defiring  he  fhould  attach  himfelf  to  divinity,  he  reluc- 
tantly abandoned  the  former  ftudies,  as  hu  paffion  for 
them  was  not  ealily  to  be  overcome.  He  at  the  feme 
time  applied  himfelf  to  anatomy,  and  alio  to  mufio 
and  drawing.  He  began  afterwards  to  practifc  fculp- 
ture  ;  and  performed  feveral  piece*  in  wood,  fomc  of 
which  are  preferred,  and  have  been  greatly,  admired- 
by  the  artifts.  After  this,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
drawing  portraits  of  his  friends  from  life ;  wherein, 
after  three  or  four  months  practice,  he  became  a  great' 
proficient.  Having  attained  the  degree  of  candidate* 
ia  divinity,  he  refolved  to  ftudy  law,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  with  fo  much  zeal,  that  he  was  promo- 
ted at  the  end  of  the  firft  year.  Arrived  at  the  Hague,  he- 
undertook  the  ftudy  of  deciphering;  and  became  fecre- 
tary  of  the  cyphers,  translator  of  the  Latin  and  French 
languages,  and  patent-matter,  to  their  High  Mighti- 
nefles.  Meanwhile,  having  taken  a  ftrong  hking  to 
the  ftudy  of  infects,  he  undertook  an  kiftorical  de- 
fcription of  fuch  as  arc  found  about  the  Hague,  and 
to  that  end  collected  materials  for  fcveral  volumes ;  and 
hning  invented  a  method  of  drawing  adapted  thereto, 


hie,  in  Europe.  In  1 753  :he  became  member  of  the 
newly-eftablilhed  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences-  at  Haer- 
lcm;  and  in  1757,  after-  the  celebrated  M.  le  Cat, 
profefTor  in  anatomy  and  furgery,  and  member  of  al- 
moft  all  the  principal  focieties  in  Europe,  had  feen 
Mr  Lyonet 's  incomparable  Trailc  Amitomupu  de  la  Chf 
milt'  qui  rongt  It  Boil  <le  Satdr,  with  the  drawings  be« 
longing  to  it  (which  work  was  afterward*  puMinHcd), 
he  was  decicd  member  of  the 'Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  Rome,  whereof  M.  le  Cat  was  perpetual  fc- 
cretary.  After  the  publication  of  this  treatife,  he  be- 
came, in  1760,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  •£ 
Sciences  of  Berlin  ;  in  1761,  of  the  Imperial  Acade- 
my of  Naturalift*  ;  and,  in  1762,  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  St  Pctcrfburg.  In  order  to  en- 
able fuch  as  might  be  defirous  of  following  him  in  his 
intricate -and  moft  aftonilhingdifcovericsrefpe&ingHhc 
ftruclure  of  this  animal,  Mr  Lyonet  published,  in  the" 
'  Tranfactionsof  the  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haer- 
lcm,'  a  defcription  and  a  plate  ( aa  he  alfo  afterwards  did- 
in  French  at  the  beginning  of  his  Traile  Aneiiomtque)  of  • 
the  inurnment  and  tool*  h«  had  invented  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  difTeclioti,  and  likewife  of  the  method  he  ufed> 
to  afcertain  the  degree  of  ftrength-.of  his  magnifying 
ghules.  Notwithftanding  all  this  labour,  which  was 
canfiderably  iucrcafed  by  the  extenlive  correfpoodence. 
which  he  for  many  years  carried  on  with  feveral  learn- 
ed and-refpe&abk  perfonages,  he  lUU  found  means  t» 
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apart  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  (as  he  himfelf 
mentions  it  in  his  preface)  for  the  immediate  ferrice 
of  hi*  country  ;  but  was  not  fortunate  enough  (at  ap- 
pears by  his  writings)  to  get  any  other  recompenfe 
for  his  exertion*  than  forrow  and  difappointment.— - 
During  the  loft,  fifteecn  or  twenty  year*  of  bis  life,  Mr 
Lyonct  added  to  the  valuable  frcafure  he  bad  already 
collected  of  natural  curiofities,  a  moll  fuperb  cabinet 
of  paintings  confiding  of  more  than  560  performance; ; 
~mong  which  are  many  of  the  moft  eminent  work*  of 
the  firft  Dutch  mailers.  He  did  this  with  a  view  to 
procure  hirafelf  fome  araufemcnt  during  the  latter  part 
of  hia  life,  when  -old  age  and  infirmities  rojift  weaken 
his  powers,  and  fet  Wounds  to  his  activity.  He  had 
always  indeed  accoftomcd  himfclf  to  employment,  in- 
forr.uch  that  he  has  written  fome  pieces  of  Dutch  po- 
etry; and  thisdifpofition  remained  with  him  till  with- 
in a  fortnight  of  his  death,  when  he  was  attacked  with 
an  inflammation  in  his  bread,  which,  though  apparent- 
ly cured,  was,  in  the  end,  the  caufe  of  his  diflblution. 
He  died  at  the  Hague  in  January  1789,  aged  83 
years,  leaving  behind  him  a  moft  cftimable  character. 

LYONOIS,  a  large  province  of  France  ;  bound* 
cd  on  the  north  by  Burgundy  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  Dau- 
phiny,  Brefle,  and  the  principality  of  Dumbs ;  on 
the  fouth,  by  Vivareis  and  Vclay  ;  and  on  the  we  ft,  by 
Auvergne  and  a  fmall  part  of  Bourbonnois.  It  com- 
prehends Lower  Lyonnots,  Bcaujolois,  and  Forcz ; 
and  it  produces  corn,  wine,  fruits,  and  more  cfpeci- 
*Uy  excellent  chefnuts.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Boane,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Loire.  Lyons  is  the  ca- 
pital town. 

LYONS,  a  large,  rich,  handfomc,  ancient,  and 
famous  town  of  France,  being  the  moft  Confnkr.i  bit  in 
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the  kingdom,  next  to  Paris,  with  an  archbiftiop's  see, 
an  academy  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres,  and  an  aca- 
demy of  arts  and  fciences  fettled  here  in  1 736.  It  is 
fcatcd  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  on  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Rhone  and  Soan  :  on  the  fide  of  it  are  two 
Jtigh  mountains;  and  the  mountain  of  St  Sebaftian 
ferves  as  a  bulwark  againft  the  north  winds,  which  of- 
ten blow  here  with  great  violence.  It  contains  about 
tjp.coo  inhabitants  t  and  the  houfes,  in  general,  are 
high  and  well  built.  It  has  fix  gates,  and  as  many 
fuburbs.  The  town-houfe,  the  arfenal,  the  amphi- 
theatre built  by  the  ancient  Romans,  the  hofpital, 
and  the  numerous  palaces,  arc  worthy  of  a  traveller's 
attention.  The  cathedral  is  a  fuperb  ftructbre,  and 
the  canons  that  compofe  the  chapter  arc  all  perfons  of 
diftinction.  It  is  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  which 
is  extended  not  only  through  France,  but  to  Itily, 
Swifterland,  and  Spain  ;  and  there  arc  four  celebrated 
fairs  every  year,  which  are  frequented  by  great  num- 
bers of  people.  It  derives  vaft  advantages  from  the  ri- 
vers it  (lands  upon  ;  and  is  (ituated  in  E.  Long.  4-55. 
N.  Eat.  45.  46. 

LYRA,  in  ichthyology.    See  Caiiyoximu*. 

Lyra,  in  aftronomy,  a  compilation  in  the  nor- 
thern hemifphcre.  The  nwnferr  of  its  liars,  in  Pto- 
lemy's catalogue,  is  ten  :  in  Tycho's  eleven ;  in  Heve- 
Iiiu's  ferenteen  ;  and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  twen- 
ty-one. 

LYRE,  a  muGcal  inftrtrmeut  of  the  fringed  kind, 
much  sifed  by  the  ancients. 


Concerning  the  number  of  firings  with  which  this 
inftrument  was  furniflied,  there  is  great  controverfy. 
Some  aflcrt  it  to  be  only  three ;  and  that  the  founds 
of  the  two  remote  were  acute,  and  that  of  the  inter*, 
mediate  one  a  mean  between  thofe  two  extremes: 
that  Mercury,  the  inventor,  rcfcmblcd  thofe  three 
chords  to  as  many  feafons  of  the  year,  which  were  all 
that  the  Greeks  reckoned,  namely,  Summer,  Winter, 
and  Spring  :  afligning  the  acute  to  the  firft,  the  grave 
to  the  fecond,  and  the  mean  to  the  third. 

Others  aflert  that  the  lyre  had  four  firings  f  that  the 
interval  between  the  fir  ft  and  the  fourth  was  an  oc- 
tave ;  that  the  fecond  was  a  fourth  from  the  firft,  and 
the  fourth  the  (kmc  diftance  from  the  third,  and  that 
from  the  fecond  to  the  third  was  a  tone. 

Another  ctafs  of  writers  contend  that  the  lyre  of 
Mercury  had  feren  ft  rings.  Nicomachus,  a  follower  of 
Pythagoras,  and  the  chief  of*  them,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  matter ;  "  The  lyre  made  of  the 
(hell  was  invented  by  Mercury  j  and  the  knowledge  of 
it,  as  it  was  con  Articled  by  him  of  feven  ft  rings,  waa 
tranfmitted  to  Orpheus  1  Orpheus  taught  the  life  of  it 
to  Thamyris  and  Linus  5  the  latter  of  whom  taught  it 
t«  Hercules,  who  communicated  it  to  Amphion  the 
Theban,  who  built  the  feven  gates  of  Thebes  to  the 
feven  ftrings  of  the  lyre.*'  The  fame  author  proceeds 
to  relate,  "  That  Orpheus  was  afterwards  killed  by 
the  Thracian  women ;  and  that  they  arc  reported  to 
have  call  his  lyre  into  the  fea,  which  was  afterwards 
thrown  up  at  Antifta,  a  city  of  Leihus  :  that  certain 
fiihers  finding  it,  they  brought  it  to  Terpander,  who 
carried  it  to  Egypt,  exquisitely  improved,  and,  (bow- 
ing it  to  the  Egyptian  prielts,  aflumed  to  hiraifelf  the 
honour  of  its  invention." 

This  difference  among  authors  feems  to  have  an  fen 
from  their  confounding  together  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Grecian  Mercuries. — The  invention  of  the  primitive 
lyre  with  three  ftrings  was  due  to  the  firft  Egyptian 

Hkrmks,  as  mentioned  under  that  article  The  lyre 

attributed  to  the  Grecian  Mercury  is  defcribed  by  al- 
moft  all  the  poets  to  be  an  inftrument  of  feven  ftringsf.  f  S*e  M*i 
Vinccnzio  Galilei  has  cullc&cd  the  various  opinions  o[tt,t. 
the  fcveral  Greek  writers  who  have  mentioned  the  in- 
vention of  the  chelys  or  teftudo  j  and  the  late  Mr 
Spencc  has  done  the  fame  in  a  very  cireumftantial  but 
ludicrous  manner.  "  Horace  talks  of  Mercury  as  a 
wonderful  mufician,  and  reprefents  him  with  a  lyre. 
There  is  a  ridiculous  old  legend  relating  to  this  inven- 
tion, wh;ch  informs  us,  that  Mercury,  after  dealing 
fome  bulla  from  Apollo,  retired  to  a  fecret  grotto,  , 
which  he  ufed  to  frequent,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
in  Arcadia.  Juft  as  he  was  going  in,  he  found  a  tor- 
tuife  feeding  at  the  entrance  oC  his  cave  :  he  killed  the 
poor  creature,  and,  perhaps,  eat  the  flefli  of  it.  As  he 
was  diverting  himfclf  with-  the  (hell,  he  was  mightily 
pleafed  with  the  noife  it  gave  from  its  concave  figure, 
lie  had  pofhbly  been  cunning  enough  to  find  out,  that 
a  thong  pulled  ftrait  and  fattened  at  each  end,  when 
ftruck  by  the  finger,  made  a  fort  of  mulical  found. 
1  lowtvcr  that  was,  he  went  immediately  to  work,  and 
rut  fevcral  thongs  out  of  the  hides  he  had  Lately 
ftolcn,  and  fafteaed  them  as  tight  as  he  could  to  the 
(hell  of  this  tortoife ;  and,  in  playing  with  them,  made 
a  new  kind  of  mufic  with  them  to  divert  himfclf  in  hia 
•3  retreat." 
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,  eoirfideredoruy  a*  a*  aceount  of  the 
f  the  lyte,  i«  net  altogether  fo  unua- 


retreat,**  Tl 
firft  invention 

total. 

The  moft  ancient  representations  of  this  inftrument 
agree  very  well  with  the  account  of  its  invention :  the 
lyre,  in  particular  on  the  old  celcftial  globes,  was  re- 
prefented  as  made  of  one  entire  fliell  of  a  tart  oik ;  and 


Boethitu  gives  a  different  hiftory  of  the  ft  alt,  and 
teHs  us,  that  the  fyftem  did  not  long  remain  in  fuch 
narrow  limits  as  a  tetrachord.  Chorebus,  the  Ton  of 
Adits,  or  Atys,  king  ed*  Lydia,  added  a  fifth  firing  ; 
Hyagnis,  a  lixth ;  Ter  pander,  a  leventh ;  and,  at  length, 
Lychaon  of  Samos,  an  eighth.  But  all  thefc  accounts- 
are  irrcconcileable  with  Homer's  hymn  to  Mercury, 
that  Amphion  in  the  cdebrated  group  of  the  Dirce  where  the  chelys,  or  teiludo,  the  invention  of  which 
or  Toro,  in  the  Faroefc  palace  at  Rome,  which  is  of  he  afcribes  to  that  god,  is  laid  to  have  had  frven  ftrings. 
Greek  fcttlptnrc,  and  very  high  antiquity,  is  figured  There  are  many  claimants  amonjr  the  mulicians  of - 
in  the  fame  manner* 

There  have,  however,  been  many  other  claimants  to 
the  ieven-rtringed  lyre.  For  though  Mercury  invent* 
ed  this  inilrume.it  in  tbe  manner  already  related,  it  is 
(aid  he  afterwards  gave  it  to  Apollo,  who  was  the  firft 
that  played  upon  it  with  method,  and  made  it  the  con* 
ft »u i  companion  of  poetry.  According  to  Homer's 
account  of  this  trablaclion,  in  his  hymn  to  Mcrcuiy, 
it  was  given  by  that  god  to  Apollo,  as  a  peace-offering 
and  indemnification  for  the  oxen  which  he  had  ttokn 
from  hisn: 

To  HheebM  Maia't  fan  prefsnt*  the  Ijrs, 
A  »  ift  mtei.deu  u>  sppenfe  hit  ire. 
The  god  receive,  it  ftUdlv,  and  stT.ys 
The  novel  inftruraeoc  a  thoufand  w»j  • ; 
With  dcu'rout  (kill  trie  ptrAmm  wi<ld»;  sM  Cngi, 
With  voice  ie<or 'art  to  th«  rrcmbl  njj  ft.  iO««, 
Such  ft i an  »  at  r«<l»  and  men  actprov'<  from  vrkrnta 
The  fsntt  illi»a-«  f^nu-.g  o(  iauiui  and  {cub. 

Dtodorus  informs  us,  that  Apollo  fooa  repenting  of 
the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  treated  Mariya*  in 
confluence  of  their  musical  conteft,  broke  the  firings 
of  the  lyre,  and  by  that  means  put  a  flop  for  a  time 
to  any  further  progrefs  in  the  practice  of  that  new  in* 
flrunaent.  «*  The  mules  (adds  he)  afterwards  added 
to  this  inftnuaent  the  icing  called  mt/tf  Linus,  that  poutble  not  to 
of  ticivm ;  and  Orpbees  and  I  harayru,  thofe  ftrings  at  the  fame 
which  are  named  hjpale  and parhypait  ( a  1. 

Again,  many  ancient  and  rclpedabk  authors  tell 
us,  that,  before  the  time  of  Terp&nder,  the  Grecian 
lyre  had  only  four  ftrisgs ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Suidas,  it  remained  in  this  (late  8^6  years,  from  the 
time  of  Arnphion,  till  Tetpandcr  added  to  it  three  new 
ftrings,  which  extended  the  radical  fieale  to  a  hepta- 
chord, or  Seventh,  and  fupplied  the  player  with  two 
conjoint  tetrachords.  It  was  about  150  years  after 
this  period,  that  Pythagoras  is  laid  to  hare  added  an 
eighth  ftring  to  the  lyre,  in  order  to  complete  the  oc- 
tave, which  confided  of  two  disjoint 


Lvse- 


cient  Greece  to  the  ftrings  that  were  afterwards  added 
to  thefc,  by  which  the  (cats,  in  the  rime  of  Ariftosecuj^ 
was  extended  to  two  octaves.  Athencus,  more  than 
once,  f peaks  oi  the  nifle-ft  ringed  inftrument  ;  and  Ion 
of  Chios,  a  tragic  and  lyric  poet  and  pbilofopher,  who 
firft  recited  his  pieces  in  the  8  ad  olympiad,  45:1  B.C. 
mentions,  in  tome  verfes  quoted  by  Euclid,  the  tea- 
ftringed  lyre  1  a  proof  that  the  third  conjoint  tetrav 
chord  was  added  to  the  feale  in  his  time,  which  war 
about  50  years  after  Pythagoras  is  fuppofed  to  Ijave 
cooftructed  the  octachord 

The  different  claimants  among  the  Creeks  to  the 
Lme  rriulical,diicovcrie*,otily  prove,  that  muiicu  a^  cul- 
tivated in  different  countries  :  and  tliat  the  inhabitants  ■ 
of  each  country  invented  and  improved  their  own  in- 
ftrumeats,  fume  of  which  happening  to  reiembk  thofe 
of  other  parts  of  Greece,  rendered  it  difficult  for  hi- 
ilorians  to  avoid  attributing  the  fame  invention  to  dif- 
ferent perfooa,  Thus  the  fmgle  flute  was  given  to  Mi- 
ncrra  and  to  Marfyas ;  the  fyrin*  or  fiftula,  to  Pan 
and  to  Cybele ;  and  the  lyre  or  chithara,  to  Mercury, 
Apollo,  Amphion,  Linus,  and  Orpheus.  Indeed,  the 
mere  addition  of  a  ftring  or  two  to  an  inftrument  with- 
outa  neck,  was  fo  obvious  and  eafy,  that  it  is  fcarce 

to  have  done  it 


Wrth  refpecx  to  the  form  of  the  ancient  lyre,  as 
little  agreement  is  to  be  found  among  authors  as  about 
the  number  of  ftrings.  The  beft  evidences  concerning 
it  are  the  representations  of  that  in  liniment  in  the  hands 
ofancaentftatues,bea-reliefs,&c.  See  Plate  CCLXXV. 
where. 

Fig.  t.  is  a  rcprefentation  of  the  teiludo,  or  lyre  of 
Amphion,  in  front,  as  it  appears  on  the  bale  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Toro  Farncfe  at  Rome.  This  admirable  work, 
confifUng  of  four  figures  bigger  than  the  life,  bclides 
the  toro,  or  bull,  was  found  in  Caracalla's  baths,  where 
the  Famefc  Hercules  wa»  Likewifc  difcovered  z  and,  ex- 

cent- 


fa)  It  has  been  already  related,  that  the  lyre  invented  by  the  Egyptian  Mercery  had  hut  three  firings  j 
and  by  putting  thefc  two  circumftancrs  together,  Dr  Burncy  obferves,  we  may  perhaps  acquire  fome  know- 
ledge of  the  progrets  of  mufic,  or,  at  leaft,  of  the  extenfion  of  its  fcale,  in  the  higheft  antiquity. 

ATtfi,  in  the  Greek  mufic,  is  the  fourth  found  of  the  fecond  tetrachord  of  the  great  fyftem,  and  firft  te~ 
trachord  invented  by  the  ancients,  anfwering  to  our  A,  oa  the  fifth  line  in  the  bate.  If  this  found  then  was 
added  to  the  farmer  three,  it  proves  two  important  points :  firft,  that  the  moft  ancient  tetrachord  was  that 
from  E  in  the  bafe  to  A  ;  and  that  the  three  original  ftrings  in  the  Mtrcurian  and  Apollonian  lyre  were -tuned 
£,  F,  G,  which  the  Greeks  called  Hypatt  Mffcn,  Parhtpait  Mt/m,  Mtfin  Diatom*.  Tbe  addition  therefore . 
•f  Mtfi  to  thefc,  completed  the  firft  and  moft  ancient  tetrachord,  E,  F,  G,  A. 

The  ftring  A»W,  then,  being  added  to  thefc,  and  anfwering  to  our  Don  the  third  line  in  the  bale,  ex- 
tended the  compafs  downwards,  and  gave  the  ancient  lyre  a  regular  (erics  of  five  founds  in  the  Dorian  mode, 
the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  modes  ;  and  the  two  ftrings  called  Hypatt  and  Pariyfatr,  corref ponding, 
with  our  B  and  C  in  the  bafe,  completed  the  heptachord,  or  (even  founds,  B,  C,  D,  E,  P»  G,  A,  a  com- 
pass that  reached  so  addition  till  after  tboliflK  of  Pindar,  who  calls  the  iaftrumcBt  thai  tB  uft  the  Jrarn- 
ttmgutd  lyrt. 
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cept  thcLaocoon,  is  the  only  piece  of  Greek  fculpture 
'  mentioned  by  Pliny  that  is  now  remaining.  The  tv.o 
projection*  near  the  bottom  fcem  to  have  kn  faften- 
ings  for  the  firings,  and  to  have  anfwered  the  purpofe 
of  tail-pieces  in  modern  inftrument?. 

j.  The  ivre  held  by  Terpfichorc,  in  the  picture  of 
that  mufc  dug  out  of  Herculaneum. 

3.  The  Abyflinian  tcftttdo,  or  lyre  in  ufe  at  prefent 
in  the  province  of  Tigre,  from  a  drawing  of  Mr  Bruce, 
communicated  to  Dr  Bumey.  "  This  inftrument  (fays 
he)  hasfometim#«fiw,fometimes  fix,but  moft  frequent- 
ly  feven  firings,  maie  of  tfie  thongs  of  raw  (heep  or  goat 
ikins,  cat  extremely  fine,  and  twilled  ;  they  pot  loon, 
are  very  fubjeft  to  break  in  dry  weather,  and  have 
fcarce  any  found  in  wet.  From  the  idea,  however,  of 
this  inflrument  being  to  accompany  and  fullain  a  voice, 
one  would  think  that  it  was  better  mounted  formerly. 
"  The  Abyffinians  have  a  tradition,  that  the  fiflrum, 
lyre,  and  tambourine,  were  brought  from  Egypt  into 
'Ethiopia,  by  Thot,  in  the  very  (Ml  ages  of  the  world. 
The  Bute,  kettle -drum,  and  trumpet,  they  fay,  were 
brought  from  Paleftine,  with  Menelek,  the  fon  of  their 
of  Saba  by  Solomon,  who  was  their  firft  J e with 

king. 

"  The  lyre  in  Amharic  is  called  tef,  4  the  (heep  f 
in  Ethiopic,  it  is  called  meXnh  ;  the  verb  finko  figuifiea 
to  ftrikc  ftrings  with  the  -angers  :  no  plectrum  is  ever 
ufed  in  Abymnia;  fo  that  me  fink  o,  being  literally  in- 
terpreted, will  fignify  the  *  ftringed  inftnunent  played 
upon  with  the  fingers.' 

"  The  fides  which  conftkute  the  frame  of  the  lyre 
were  anciently  compofedof  the  horns  of  an  animal  of  the 
goat  kind  called  agiinan,  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cow, 
and  common  in  tire  province  Of  Tigre.  I  have  fecn  fede- 
ral of  thefe  inftrumentsvery  elegantly  made  of  fuchhoms, 
which  nature  fcems  to  have  (haped  on  purpase.  Some 
<jf  the  horns  of  an  African  fpecies  of  this  animal  may 
be  feen  in  M.  Bofton's  hiilory  of  the  king  of  France's 
cabinet.  They  are  bent,  and  Id*  regular  than  the 
Abyflinian  ;  but  after  lire -arms  became  .common  in  the 
province  of  Tigre,  and  the  woods  were  cut  down,  this 
animal  being  more  fcarce,  the  lyre  has  been  made  of  a 
light  red  wood  ;  however,  it  it  always  cut  into  a  fpiral 
twifted  form,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  materials  of 
which  the  lyre  was  cosapofed.  The  drawing  1  -tend 
you  was  one  of  thefe  inftrument*  made  of  wood. 

"The  kingdom  of  Tigre,  which  isthe  largeft  andmoft 
•populous  province  of  Abyflinia,  and  was  during  many 
.ages  the  feat  of  the  court,  was  the  firft  which  received 
letters  and  civil  and  religious  government ;  it  extend- 
ed once  to  the  Red  Sea :  various  rcafonj  and  revolu- 
tions have  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  rVfigo  their  fca- 
.coaft  to  different  barbarous  nations,  Pagan  and  Maho- 
metan :  while  they  were  in  poffefEon  of  it,  they  fay 
that  the  Red  Sea  furnifhed  them  with  tortoifc-fhclls, 
4tf  which  they  made  the  beMies  of  their  lyres,  as  the 
Egyptians  did  formerly,  according  to  Apollodorus 
and  t.ucian  ;  but  having  now  loft  that  rcfourre,  they 
have  adopted,  in  iu  place,  a  particular  fpecies  of  gourd, 
or  pumpkin,  very  hard  and  thin  in  the  bark,  ft2l  imi- 
.tating  with  the  knife  the  fquire*,  compartments,  and 
figure  of  the  (hell  of  the  turtoife. 

"  The  lyre  ia  generally  from  three  feet  to  three 
feet  fix  inches  high  j  that  is,  from  a  line  drawn  thro' 
-the  point  of  the  horns,  to  the  lower  port,  of  the  bafeof 
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the  founding  board.   It  is  exceedingly  light,  tod  etfy  **** 
of  carriage,  a*  an  inftrument  fliouM  naturally  be  in  fo  '-  «  - 
rugged  and  mountainous  a  country. 

"  When  we  confider  the  parts  which  compofe  this 
lyre,  we  cannot  deny  it  the  earlieft  antiquity.  Man  ia 
his  firft  ftate  waa  a  hunter  and  a  fifher,  and  the  oldeft 
inftrument  was  that  which  partakes  moft  of  that  ftate. 
The  lyre,  compofed  of  two  principal  pieces,  owes  tha 
one  to  the  horns  of  an  animal,  the  other  to  the  (hcUof 
a  fifh. 

"  It  is  probable,  that  the  lyre  continued  with  the. 
Ethiopians  in  this  rude  ftate  as  long  as  they  confined 
thcmielves  to  their  rainy,  fteep,  and  rugged  mountains : 
and  afterwards,  when  many  of  them  defceoded  al«nt£ 
the  Nile  in  Egypt,  its  portability  would  recommend  it 
in  the  extreme  heats  and  wearioeft  of  their  way.  Up- 
on their  arrival  in  Egypt,  they  took  up  their  habita* 
tion  in  caves,  in  the  fides  of  mountains  which  are  in- 
habited to  this  day.  Even  in  thefe  c ire um (lances,  an 
inftrument  larger  than  the  lyre  muft  hare  been  in- 
convenient and  liable  to  accidents  in  thofe  caverns;  but 
when  thefe  people  increafed  in  numbers  and  courage, 
they  ventured  down  into  the  plain,  and  built  Thebes. 
Being  now  at  their  cafe,  and  in  a  fine  climate,  all  na- 
ture fmiling  around  them,  mufic  and  other  arts  were 
cultivated  and  affined,  and  the  imperfect  lyre  was  ex- 
tended into  an  inftrument  of  double  its  compafs  and 
volume.  The  fize  of  the  harp  could  be  now  no  long- 
er aa  objections  the  Nile  carried  the  inhabitants  every 
where  eafily,  and  without  efforts  and  we  may  naturally 
fuppofc  in  the  fine  evening!  of  that  country,  that  the 
Nile  was  the  favourite  fcene  upon  which  this  inftru- 
ment was  pra&ifed ;  at  leaft  the  fphinx  and  lotus  upon 
its  head,  fcem  to  hint  that  it  was  foroeway  connected 
with  the  overflowings  of  that  river."    Sec  Harp. 

4.  An  Etrufcan  lyre,  with  feven  ftrings,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Etrufcan,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities, 
published  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Hon.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  VoL  f.  Naples  1766.  PI.  da.  With  re- 
fpect  to  this  inftrument,  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  though  the  vafe  upon  which  it  is  reprcfented  is  of 
fuch  iudifputahlc  and  remote  antiquity,  the  tail-piece, 
bridge,  belly,  and  found-holes,  have  a  very  modern  ap- 
pearance, and  man  if  eft  a  knowledge  in  the  conftruftioa 
of  mufic  al  inftrument*  among  the  Etrufcan*  fu  peri  or  to 
that  of  the  Greek*  and  Romans  in  much  later  times. 
The  lower  part  of  the  inftrument  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  aa  old  bafa-viol,  aud  it  is  not  difficult  to  dif- 
cover  in  it  more  than  the  embryo  of  the  whole  violin 
family.  The  ftrings  lie  round,  a*  if  intended  to  be 
played  on  with  a  how  ;  and  even  the  crofs  line*  on  the 
tail-piece  arc  fuch  as  we  frequently  fee  on  the  tail- 
pieces of  old  viols. 

5.  The  Tripodian  lyre  of  Pythagonw  the  Zacyo- 
thian,  from  a  bas-relief  in  the  Maffci  palace  at  Rome 
reprefenting  the  whole  choir  of  the  mufet.  Athcnaeus 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  extraordinary  in- 
ftrument, itl.  xiv.  tap.  15.  p.  637.  ♦*  Many  ancient 
inftrument*  are  recorded  (lays  Artemon),  of  which 
we  have  lb  b'ttle  knowledge,  that  we  can  hardly  be 
certain  of  their  exiitencc  ;  fuch  as  the  tripod  of  Py- 
thagoras the  Zacynthian,  which,  on  account  of  it* 
difficulty,  continued  in  ufe  but  a  fttort  time.  It 
refembled  in  form  the  Delphic  tripod,  whence  it 
baa  its  name.    The  lega  were  equidiftant,  and  fixed 
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Lyric  upon  •  moveable  bafe  that  wmt  turned  by  the  foot 
R  of  the  player ;  the  firings  were  placed  between  the 
l^f"**-  ]egt  of  the  ftool  j  the  vafe  at  the  top  ferved  for  the 
*  purpofe  »»f  a  found-board,  and  the  firings  of  tKc  three 
fide*  of  the  inftrument  were  tuned  to  three  different 
modes,  the  Doric,  Lydian,  and  Phrygian.  The  per- 
former fat  on  a  chair  made  on  purpofe  j  (biking  the 
firing*  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  ufing  the 
pU  drum  with  the  right,  at  the  fame  time  turning  the 
inftrument  with  bit  foot  to  whicliever  of  the  three 
modes  he  pica  fed :  fo  that  by  great  practice  he  was 
enabled  to  change  the  mode*  with  fuch  velocity,  that 
thofe  who  did  not  fee  him  would  imagine  they  heard 
three  different  performers  playing  in  three  different 
mode*.  After  the  death  of  this  admirable  mufician, 
■o  other  inftrument  of  the  fame  kind  was  ever  con- 
tinued." 

6.  A  lyre  in  the  famous  ancient  picture  dug  out 
•f  Hcrculaneum,  upon  which  Chiron  is  teaching  the 
young  Achilles  to  play-    Sec  Chi  ton. 

L.YRIC-roETRY,  was  fuch  as  the  ancients  fusg  to 
the  lyre  or  harp. — It  was  originally  employed  in  ce- 
lebrating the  praifes  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  it*  cba- 
racleriftic  was  fwectnefs.  Who  wa*  the  author  of  it 
it  not  known.  It  was  much  cultivated  by  the  Greeks; 
and  Horace  was  the  firft  who  attempted  it  in  the  La- 
tin language.  Anacreon,  Alcteus,  Stefichorus,  Sappho, 
and  Horace,  were  the  mod  celebrated  lyric  poet*  of 
antiquity. 

I.YRODI,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  muficians 
-  who  played  on  the  lyre  and  fung  at  the  fame  time. 
This  appellation  was  alfo  given  to  fuch  as  made  it 
their  employment  to  ting  lyric  poems  compofed  by 
other*. 

LYS,  or  Lis.    Sec  Lis. 

Lvs,  the  name  of  a  meafure  ufed  by  the  Chinefe 
in  eftimating  diftanccs.  Two  hundred  lys  make  60 
geographical  miles,  which  arc  equal  to  one  degree. 

LYSANDER,  a  famous  Spartan  general.  See 
Sparta. 

LYSANDRIA,  a  Samian  feAival,  celebrated  with 
games  and  facrifices  in  honour  of  the  Lacedemonian 
general  Lyfander.    It  was  anciently  called  berea ; 
'  but  this  name  the  Samians  abolifhed  by  a  public  dc- 

CTCC. 

LYSIARCH,  an  ancient  magiftrate,  who  fuperin- 
tended  the  facred>  games,  and  prefidcd  in  matters  of 
religion  in  the  province  of  Lycia.  He  was  created 
in  a  council  confifting  of  deputies  from  all  the  pro- 
vincial '  cities,  in  number  z j.  The  lyfiarch*  were 
both  heads  of  the  council  and  pontiff*  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

LYS  IAS,  an  ancient  Grecian  orator,  was  born  at 
Syracufe  in  the  80th  olympiad.  At  15,  he  went 
to  Thurion,  a  colony  of  the  Athenian*  j  and  when 
grown  up,  afliftcd  in  the  adminiflration  of  the  go- 
vernment there  many  years.  When  about  47  year* 
of  age,  he  returned  to  Athens  ;  whence,  being  after- 
wards banifhed  by  the  30  tyrants,  he  went  to  Mcga- 
n.  Upon  his  return,  Thrafybulus  would  have  had 
him  employed  again  in  date  matters  ;  but  this  not  ta- 
king place,  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  pri- 
vate man.  He  was  very  familiar  with  Socrates,  and 
other  illuflrious  phtlofophers.  He  profefled  to  teach 
the  art  of  fpcaking  ;  uot  that  he  pleaded  at  the  bar 
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himfdf,  but  he  fupplied  others  with  fpeeches.  "  Fuit  l>)  Gmscrtia 
Lyfias  in  caufis  forenfibu*  non  vcrfatus"  (fays  Cicero),  J' 
fed  egregiefubtilis  fcriptor  at  que  elegans,"  &c.  Quinti-  fuir^ 
tian  calls  him,  "  fubtilis  atque  elegans,  ct  quo  nihil,  ft      *  " 
Oratorio  fatis  fit  docere,  quxras  pcrfeftius.  Nihil 
enim  eft  inane,  nihil  arceflhum  ;  puro  tamen  font), 
quam  magno  fluinini,  proprior."    Plutarch  and  Pho- 
tius  relate,  that  415  orations  were  formerly  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  Lyfias  ;  of  which  34  only  are  now 
extant.    The  beft  edition  of  them  is  by  Dr  John 
Taylor  at  London,  1739,  4to;  Cambridge,  1740, 
8vo. 

LYSIMACHIA,  loosestrife,  in  botany :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plant*  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  aoth  order,  Rotates.  The  corolla  is 
rotaceous;  the  capfule  globular,  beaked,  and  ten- 
valvcd.  There  are  ten  fpecics,  but  only  four  are 
commonly  cultivated  in  garden*.  Thefe  are  hardy, 
herbaceous  perennial*  and  biennials,  riling  with  erect' 
(talks  from  1 8  inches  to  two  or  three  feet  high ; 
garni  (hed  with  narrow  entire  leaves ;  and  terminated 
by  fpikes  and  clufters  of  monopetalous,  routed,  five- 
parted  fpreading  flowers  of  white  and  yellow  colours. — 
They  are  eaiily  propagated  by  feeds,  and  will  thrive 
in  any  foil  or  titration. 

LYSIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  ftatuary,  was 
born  at  Sicyone,  and  at  firft  followed  the  bufinefs  of 
a  lockfmith,  which  he  quitted  in  order  to  praetife 
painting  :  But  he  afterwards  applied  himfelf  entirely 
to  fculpture ;  in  which  he  acquired  an  immortal  re- 
putation, and  made  a  great  number  of  flames  that 
were  the  admiration  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  Rome. 
His  grand  ftatue  of  the  fun  tcprefented  in  a  car  drawn 
by  four  horfes,  wa*  worihipped  at  Rhode*  ;  he  made 
feveral  ftatue*  of  Alexander  and  his  favourites,  which 
were  brought  to  Rome  by  Mctcllu*  after  he  had 
reduced  the  Macedonian1  empire  (  and  the  ftatue  of  a 
man  wiping  and  anointing  himfelf  after  bathing,  be- 
ing particularly  excellent,  was  placed  by  Agrippa 
before  his  baths  in  that  city.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  334  B.  C. ;  and  left 
three  fons,  who  were  all  famous  ftatuarics. 

LYTHRUM,  rvarLB  loosestrife,  in  botany. 
A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  17th  order,  Cafyeantirm*.  The 
calyx  is  cleft  in  1  a  parts ;  and  there  are  fix  petals  in- 
fcrted  into  it ;  the  capfule  is  bilocolar  and  polyfper- 
mous.  There  are  10  fpecics,  of  which  the  molt  re- 
markable are,  t.  The  falicaria,  or  common  purple  ' 
loofeftrife,  with  oblong  leaves,  i.n  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  grow*  naturally  by  the  fides  of  ditches  and 
rivers.  It  hath  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come 
forth  feveral  upright  angular  ftalk»,  riling  from  three 
to  four  feet  high,  ganiilhcd  with  oblong  leaves  placed 
fometimes  by  pairs ;  but  fomctime*  there  are  three 
leaves  at  each  joint  ftauding  round  the  ftalk.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  and  produced  in  a  long  fpikc  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalk  ;  fo  make  a  tine  appearance,  z. 
The  hyfpanum,  or  Spanifh  loofeftrife,  with  an  hyiTnp 
leaf,  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It 
hath  a  perennial  root.  The  llalks  are  (lender,  not 
more  than  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  fpreading  out  on 
every  fide.  The  lower  part  of  the  llalks  is  garni  lied 
Y  y  with 
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Lyttdtar.  W1"th  oblong  oval  leaves  placed  oppofite, 

'  come  out  iingly  from  the  fide  of  the  ilalks  at  esich 
joint ;  they  arc  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
and  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  month  of  July 
when  they  are  in  beauty.  The  firft  kind  it  propa- 
gated by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  but  requires  a 
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The  flowers    metropolis,  allowed  a  perfect  judge  of  painting,  letup- 
lure,  and  architecture. 

During  his  continuance  abroad,  lie  conftantly  cor* 
refponded  with  Sir  Thomas,  his  father.  Several  of 
his  letters  arc  yet  remaining,  and  place  his  filial  af- 
fection in  a  very  diftinguifhed  h'ght.    He  foon  after 


moiil  foil ; — die  fecond  is  propagated  by  feeds  brought  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  ekeJted  re- 
from  thofe  countries  where  it  is  native.  preventative  for  the  borough  of  Okchampton  in  Ue- 

LYTTELTON(Edwanl),lordL>ttclton,kecp«r    vonlhire ;  and  behaved  fo  much  to  the  fatisfadioa 

of  his  conftituenU,  that  tliey  feveral  time*  re -elected 
him  for  the  fame  place  without  putting  him  to  the 
leaft  cxpcncc. 

About  this  period,  he  received  great  mark*  of  friend* 
(hip  from  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  father  of  his  pre— 
he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  king's  army    lent  majdlr  ;  and  was,  in  the  year  1737,  appointed 
at  York.    He  died  in  164c.    Befides  feveral  of  his    principal  fecretary  to  his  royal  highnefs,  and  continued 

1  e  ftrietcft  intimacy  with  him  till  the  time  of  hit 
His  attention  to  public  bu.'inefs  did  not,  how- 
prevent  him  from  exercifing  his  poetical  talent. 
A  mod  amiable  young  lady,  Mifs  Furtefcue,  infpired 
him  with  a  paflion,  which  produced  a  number  of  little 
pieces,  remarkable  for  their  tesdcritcis  and  elegance  1 
and  he  had  a  happy  facihty  of  linking  out  an  ex- 
which  obtained  him  no  Imall 


of  the  great  feal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was 
r.ent  fur  his  probity  and  hia  moderation  at  the 
menccmrnt  of  that  monarch's  difputes  with  his  fubjects. 
Without  forfeiting  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  be  pre- 
ftrved  the  efleem  of  the  parliament  till  1644,  win 


fpeeches  which  have  been  printed,  he  vm.tc  reports  .  in  the 

at  Lon- 


dif- 


iu  the  common  pleas  and  exchequer  printed 
don  in  1683,  in  folio  ;  feveral 
courfes,  Stc. 

Lytte  lton  (George  lord  ;  tldeft  fan  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  bait,  defceuded  from  the  great  judge  Lyt- 
telton,  was  born  in  1 700,  at  feven  months ;  and  the 
midwife  fuppoling  him  to  be  dead,  threw  him  carclefxlv 


tempore  compliment, 


into  the  cradle;  where,  had  not  fome  figns  of  life    (hare  of  reputation.    One  evening  being  in  company 


been  taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the  attendants,  he 
might  never  have  recovered.  He  received  the  elements 
of  his  education  at  Eaton-fchool,  where  he  fliowed  an 
early  inclination  to  poetry.  His  paitorals  and  fame 
other  light  pieces  were  originally  written  in  that  ferai- 
nary  of  learning  ;  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
traiver&ty  of  Oxford,  where  he  purfued  his  claffical 
lludies  with  uncommon  avidity,  and  fketched  the  plan 
of  his  Pcrfian  Letters,  a  work  which  afterwards  pro- 
cured him  great  reputation,  not  only  from  the  ele- 
gance of  the  language  in  which  they  were  composed, 
but  from  the  excellent  obfervations  they  contained  on 
the  manners  of  mankind. 

In  the  year  1728,  hi*  let  oat  an  the  tour  of  Europe; 
and,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  accident  ally  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  honourable  Mr  Poyntz,  then  our 
mini  tier  at  the  court  of  Verfaillcs ;  who  was  fo  ftruck 
with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  our  young  traveller, 
that  he  invited  him  to  his  houfe,  and  employed  himia 
many  political  negoctalions,  which  he  executed  with 
great  judgment  and  fidelity. 

Mr  Lyttehon's  conduct,  white  on  bis  travels,  was 
a.  leflbn  of  ioftruction  to  the  reft  of  his  countrymen. 
Inile.d  1  if"  loiuipm^r  Luray  his  hoars  at  the  coffee-lioufcs 
frequented  by  the  Englifh,  and  adopting  the  fafliion- 
able  follies  and  vices  of  France  and  Italy,  bin  time  was 
patted  ahernately  in  his  library  and  in  the  fbeiety  of 
men  of  rank  and  literature.  In  this  early  part  of  bis 
life,  he  wrote  a  poetical  epiltlc  to  Dr  Ayfcough,  and  In  1744,  lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  cow- 
aoother  to  Mr  Pope,  which  (how  lingular  tafte  and  mi  (Loners  of  the  treafury ;  and,  during  his  continuance 
correct nefi.  it,  that  Itatioa,  conftantly  exerted  lus  influence  in  re- 

After  continuing  a  confiderable  time  at  Paris  with  warding  aerit  and  ability.  He  was  the  friend  and 
Mr  Poyntz,  who,  to  ufr  his  own  words,  behaved  like  patron  of  the  late  Henry  Fielding,  James  Thomfon 
a  fecond  father  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  Lyons  and  author  of  the  Seafona,  Mr  Mallet,  Dr  Young,  Mr 
Geneva  j  and  from  thence  to  Turin,  where  he  was  Hammond,  Mr  Weft,  Mr  Pope,  and  Voltaire.  On 
honoured  with  great  mark*  of  friendfltip  by  his  Sardi-  the  death  of  Thomfon,  who  left  his  affairs  in  a  very 
man  majefty.  lie  then  vifited  Milan,  Venice,  Genoa,  embarrafTed  condition,  Mr  Lvttcltoo  took  that  poefa 
and  Rome,  where  he  applied  himfebf  clofcly  to  the  fitter  under  his  protection.  He  revifed  the  tragedy  of 
ftudy  of  the  fbc  arts  i  and  was,  even  in  that  celebrated  Coriolanus,  which  that  writer  had  not  put  the  laft 
6  hand 


with  lord  Cobham  and  feveral  of  tlie  nobility  at 
Stowe,  his  hwdfhip  mentioned  his  defign  of  putting 
up  a  buft  of  lady  Suffolk  in  his  beautiful  gardens ;  and. 
turning  to  Mr  Lyttelton,  faid,  "  George,  you  muft 
furnilh  me  with  a  motto  for  it."  "  I  will,  my  lord," 
anfwered  Mr  Lyttelton;  and  dirccUy  produced  the 
following  couplet : 

Her  wit  and  beauty  for  a  court  were  made, 
But  truth  and  goodnefs  fit  lier  for  a  (bade. 

When  Mr  Pitt,  the  late  earl  of  Chatham,  loft  hia 
commiffion  in  the  guards,  in  consequence  of  his  fpirited 
behaviour  in  parliament,  Mr  Lyttelton  was  in  waiting 
at  Leiccfter-houfe,  and,  on  hearing  the  circumftancc* 
immediately  wrote  thefc  lines  : 

Long  had  thy  virtue  mark'd  thee  out  for  fame. 
Far,  far  fuperior  to  a  cornet's  name  ; 
This  generous  Walpolc  faw,  and  griev'd  to  find 
So  mean  a  poll  difgrace  that  noble  mind ; 
The  fervile  ftandard  from  thy  free-born  hand 
He  took,  and  bade  thee  lead  the  patriot-band. 

In  the  year  1742,  he  married  Lucy,  the  daughter 
of  Hugh  Fortefcuc,  Efqt  of  Filleigh  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  the  lady  abovementioned,  whofe  exemplary 
conduct,  and  uniform  practice  of  religion,  and  virtue* 
cftahlifhcd  his  conjugal  happincl*  upon  the  moft  folid 
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to;  tad  brought  it  out  «  the  dieaut-rnyal, 
'  Covent-gardcn,  with  •  prologue  of  hii  own  writing, 
in  which  he  fo  afRcVngly  lamented  the  lofi  of  that 
delightful  hatd,  that  not  only  Mr  Quin,  who  fpoke 
the  lines,  but  almoft  the  whole  audience,  fpontaneoully 
burft  into  tear*. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746,  hi*  felicity  wit 
interrupted  by  the  lots  of  hit  wife,  who  died  in  the 
?9th  year  of  her  age ;  leaving  him  one  fon,  Thomas, 
the  late  lord  I.rttcltcm  ,  and  a  daughter,  Lucy,  who 
feme  time  fmcc  married  lord  vifcount  Valentia.  The 
remains  of  hi*  amiable  lady  were  depofited  at  Over- 
Arhry  in  Worcefterfhire  ;  and  an  elegant  monument 
was  crefted  to  her  memory  in  the  church  of  Hagley, 
which  contains  the  following  infeription  written  by 
her  hufband : 

MaJc  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all  eyes  : 
Tbo"  meek,  magnanimous  ;  tho'  witty,  wife  ; 
Polite,  a*  all  her  life  in  court*  had  been  ; 
Yet  good,  as  (he  the  world  had  never  fcen  t 
The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind, 
With  gentlefl  female  tendernefs  combined. 
Her  fpeech  wai  the  melodious  voice  of  love, 
Her  fong  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  grove  ; 
Her  eloquence  was  fweeter  than  her  long, 
Soft  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  reafon  ftrong. 
Her  form  each  beauty  of  her  mind  exprelsd, 
Her  mind  was  virtue  by  the  graces  dreft'd. 

Bcfidcs  thefc  beautiful  lines,  Mr  Lyttelton  wrote  a 
on  the  death  of  his  lady,  which  will  be  re- 
while  conjugal  affection  and  a  talle  for 
poetry  drift  in  this  country. 

His  mafterly  obfervaliont  on  the  eonverfion  and 
apoi'.leitip  of  i>t  Paul,  were  written  at  the  deftre  of 
Gilbert  Weft,  Efq;  in  cunfequence  of  Mr  Lyttelton '* 
averting,  that,  betide  all  the  proof*  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  prophecies 
x»f  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  from  the  uectffary  connec- 
tion it  has  with  the  whole  fyftcm  of  the  Jcwifli 
religion,  from  the  miracles  of  thrift,  and  from  the 
evidence  given  of  his  refurrtction  by  all  the  other 
■poftles,  he  thought  the  coovcriion  of  St  Paul 
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duly  confidcred,wM  of  itfelf  a  demonftration  fufficient  Lyiit^n. 
to  prove  Chriftianity  to  be  a  divine  revelation.  Mr  J. 
Weft  was  ft  ruck  with  the  thought ;  and  affured  his 
friend,  that  fo  compendious  a  proof  would  be  of  great 
ufe  to  convince  thofe  unbelievers  that  will  not  attend 
to  a  longer  f erica  of  arguments ;  and  time  lias  fuowa 
he  wat  not  out  in  bit  conjecture,  as  the  tract  is  cficcmed 
one  of  the  beft  defences  of  Chriftianity  which  hai  hi- 
therto been  publifhed. 

In  1754,  he  reftgned  his  office  of  lord  of  the  trea- 
fury,  and  wat  made  cofferer  to  hi*  majefty's  lioufe- 
bold,  and  fworn  of  the  privy-council :  previous  to 
which,  he  married,  a  fecond  time,  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  hcld-marihal  Sir  Robert  Rich,  whofe  indifcrert 
conduct  gave  him  great  uncafinefs,  and  from  whom 
he  wat  feparated  by  mutual  confent,  a  few  yean  after 
hit  marriage. 

After  being  appointed  chancellor  and  nnder-trea- 
furer  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  he  was,  by  letters- 
of  November  1757,  31  Geo.  II. 
created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  ftyle  and  tit!- 
of  Lord  LjUtllon,  baron  of  Frankley,  in  the  eovuly  of 
Worxejjbr.  His  fpeechea  on  the  Scotch  and  mutiny 
bills  in  the  year  1747,  on  the  Jew  bill  in  1753,  and 
on  the  privilege  of  parliament  in  1 763,  Ihowed  found 
judgment,  powerful  eloquence,  and  inflexible  inte- 
grity. During  the  laft  ten  years  he  lived  chiefly 
in  retirement,  in  the  continual  exercifc  of  all  thr 
virtues  which  can  ennoble  private  life.  His  Lit 
work  was  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  in  which  the  mo- 
rality of  Cam  bray  and  the  fpirit  of  Fonteuelle  are  hap- 
pily united. 

He  wat  fuddenly  feiaed  with  an  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  in  the  middle  of  jnly  1773,  at  hit  feat  at 
Hagley  ;  which  terminated  in  his  death,  on  the  2  2d  of 
that  month.  Hi*  tail  moments  were  attended  with 
unimpaired  utiderftanding,  unaffected  greatnefs  ot 
mind,  calm  rcfignation,  and  humble  but  confident 
hope*  in  the  mercy  of  God.  A*  he  had  lived 
umverfally  efteemed,  he  died  lamented  by  all  parties. 
A  complete  collection  of  hit  works  has  been  pub- 
lifhrd  fince  his  deccafc,  by  hit  nephew  George  Aiy- 
1,  Efq. 


M. 


M 


a  liquid  ennfonant,  and  the  twelfth  letter  in 


»the 


'p'labtl. 


It  hat  one  unvaried  found,  and  it  pronounced  by 
ftriking  the  upper  lip  againit  the  lower  ;  in  which  the 
pronunciation  of  this  letter  agreet  with  that  of  b  ;  the 
only  difference  between  the  two  confiding  m  a  little 
motion  made  in  the  nofe  in  pronouncing  m,  and  not 
in  b  :  whence  it  happen*  that  thofe  who  have  taken 
cold,  for  m  ordinarily  pronounce  b  ;  the  nofe  in  that 
ufe  being  difabled  from  making  the  neceflary  jnoliou. 
All  coufouantt  are  formed  with  the  aid  of  vowels  ; 


in  em  the  vowei  precede*,  m  be  it  follows;  and  at  i* 
never  mute. 

Quintilian  obferves,  that  the  si  fometimct  ends  Latin 
words,  but  never  Greek  ones ;  the  Greeks  always 
changing  it  in  that  cafe  it;to  ji,  for  the  fake  of  the  bet- 
ter found. 

M  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  and  among  die  ancients 
was  ufed  fur  a  thoufand  ;  according  to  the  vcrfe, 

M  cjfml  efi  nitmeri,  quern  fcimiu  milt*  leneri. 
When  a  dafh  is  added  to  the  tup  of  it,  a*  m  ;  it  fig- 
nines  a  thouiaad  times  a  thouiaad. 

V  }  *  M, 
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an  abbreviature,  (lands  for  Manilas,  Marcus,  garrifon.  The  houfcs  are  built  after  the  European 
,  and  Mucius  :  M.  A.  fignitics  magijlrr  arthm,  manner  ;  and  tlicre  is  a  Chincfe  mandarin,  as  well  at  a 
r  of  arts ;  MS.  tnanufcript,  and  MSS.  manu-    Portuguefc  governor,  to  take  care  of  tlie  town  and 

the  neighbouring  country.  £.  Long.  1 1 


M,  a* 

Murtiu 
or  mallei 
fcripts. 

M,  in  agronomical  tables,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind,  is  ufed  for  meridional  or  fouthcrn  ;  and  fomctimcs 
for  mcriJuiu  or  mid-day. 

M,  in  medicinal  prefcription,  is  frequently  ufed  to 
fignify  a  maniple  or  handful :  anil  it  is  lomctune*  alfo 
put  at  the  end  of  a  recipe,  for  mifce  "  mingle  or  for 
mixlura  "  a  mixture."  Thu?,  m.  f.  julapium,  fignincs 
"  mix  and  make  a  julep." 

M,  in  law,  the  brand  or  ftigma  of  a  pcrfon  convic- 
ted of  manflaughter,  and  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
his  clergy.  It  is  to  be  burnt  on  the  brawn  of  hi*  left 
thumb. 

MAAT  (John ).  See  Blankot. 
.  MA  DA,  in  botany:  A  geuus  of  the  triandna  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  dicccaa  clafs  of  plant*.  The 
perianthium  of  the  male  is  tririd  1  that  of  the  female 
1*  a*  in  the  male ;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  two-celled  fu- 
pcrior. 

MABILLON  (John),  a  very  learned  writer  of 
France  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Pcrrc-monte, 


country.  £.  .Long.  1 1 2.  13.  N.  JLaL 
22.  12. 

Macao,  in  ornithology.    See  Psittacvs. 

MACARIANS,  in  ccclcfiaftical  hiftory,  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Macarius,  an  Egyptian  monk,  who  was  di- 
ftinguilhcd  towards  the  clofc  of  the  fourth  century  for 
his  i'an&ity  and  virtue.  In  his  writings  there  are  fome 
fuperllitious  tenets,  and  alfo  certain  opinions  that  feera 
tainted  with  Origenifm.  The  name  has  been  alfo  ap- 
plied to  thofc  who  adopted  the  fentimcnts  of  Macarius 
a  native  of  Ireland,  who,  about  the  dofc  of  the  ninth 
centuiy,  propagated  in  France  the  error  afterward* 
maintained  by  Averrhoes,  that  one  individual  intelli- 
gence or  foul  performed  the  fpiritual  and  rational 
functions  in  all  the  human  race. 

MACARONI.  See  Folskcio,  and  the  next 
article. 

MACARONIC,  or  Macaromiaii,  a  kind  of  bur- 
lcfijuc  poetry,  confiding  of  a  jumble  of  words  of  diffe- 
rent languages,  with  words,  of  the  vulgar  tongue  La- 
ton  i  zed,  and  I >at in  words  modernized.  Maccaroni 


on  the  frontiers  of  Champagne,  in  1632.    He  was    among  the  Italians,  as  has  been  obferved  by  Cxliu 

educated  in  the  univerlity  of  Rhcims,  and  afterwards    Rhodiginus,  lignilies  a  coarft  clowru/h  man;  and  be- 
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caufc  this  kind  of  poetry  is  patched  out  of  feveral 
languages,  and  full  of  extravagant  words,  &c.  the 
Italians,  among  whom  it  had  its  rife,  gave  it  the  name 
of  maccarenun,  or  mtutarmk  poetry.  Others  choofe 
to  derive  it  d  macaronibui,  from  macaroons,  a  kind  of 
confection  made  of  meal  not  boultcd,  fwcct-almonds, 
fugar,  and  the  white  of  eggs,  accounted  a  great 
dainty  among  the  country-people  in  Italy  ;  which, 
from  their  being  compofed  of  various  ingredients,  00 
cauoned  this  kind  of  poetry,  which  conlills  of  Latin* 
Italian,  Spaniih,  French,  Euglith,  &c.  to  be  called  by 


fay*, 
Another 
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entered  into  the  abbey  of  the  Benedictines  of  St  Remy. 
In  the  year  i66j,  he  was  appointed  keepci  of  the 
treafurts  and  monuments  of  France  at  St  Dennis  :  but 
having  unfortunately  broke  a  looking-glafs  there, 
which  was  pretended  to  have  belonged  to  VirgiJ,  he 
dented  leave  of  his  fuperiors  to  quit  an  employment 
which  frequently  obliged  htm  to  tell  things  he  did  not 
believe.  Neat  year  he  went  to  Paris  ;  and  was  very 
(crviceable  to  Father  d'Achert,  who  was  drfirou*  of 
having  fome  young  monk  who  could  affiil  liim  in  com- 
piling his  Sfuiltgittm.  This  made  him  known.  Soon 
«  after,  the  congregation  of  St  Maur  having'  formed  a   their  name 

defign  of  pnbbming  new  editions  of  the  fathers,  re-  Example. — A  bold  fellow  in  the 
vifed  from  the  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, Mabillon  was  charged  with,  the-  edition  of  St 
Bernard,  which  he  prepared  with  extraordinary  dili- 
gence. After  that,  he  published  many  other  works, 
which  are  evidences  of  his  vail  capacity  and  induiiry. 
In  1682,  he  was.  employed  by  Mr  Colbert  in  examin- 
ing fome  ancient  titles  relating  to  the  royal  family. 
The  year  following  he  fcnt  htm  into  Germany,  t» 
search  the  archives  and  libraries  of  the  ancient  abbeys,  Thcopb.  Fcdengius,  a  Benedtfiiue  monk  of  Mantua) 
for  what  was  mpft  curious  and  proper  to  illullrate  the  was  the  firll  who  invented,  01  at  lcaft  cultivated,  thia 
hiftory  of  the  church  in  general,  and  that  of  France 
int  particular.  He  has  pubEfhed  an  account  of  this 
journey.  In  1685,  he  undertook  another  journey 
into  Italy,  by  order  of  the  king  of  France  t  and  re- 
turned the  year  following  with  a  very  noble  collection. 
He  placed  in  the  king's  library  above  3000  volumes 
«f  rare  books,  printed  and  in  MSS.  and  compofed  two 
volumes  of  the  pieces  which  he  had  difcovered  in  that 
country.  He  was  highly  efteemed  for  Ins  virtues  as 
well  as  his  learning. 

MACACO,  or  Macau  co.   See  L  em  pa. 
MACAO,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Canton,  feated  in  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tae.    The  Portuguefc  have  been  in  pofleffion  of  the 
harbour  for  ijo  year*.    Formerly  they  had  a  great 

ilball 


jtrthcku  pijiolifervi  furiamque  manantum, 

£l  graadem  tjmevtam  qua  inofinum  ftxBa  rurffe  ejl  i 


here  j  but  now  they  have  oaiy  a  fort  with  a  J 


kind  of  verfe.  See  Folsngio. 
.  The  bed  pieces  of  this  kind  arev  the  Baldut  of  Fo- 
lengio,  and  Alataronit  Forna  by  Stcfonio  a  Jcfuit, 
among  the  Italians;  and  the  Realm  veraabuu  fupcr 
terribUi  efmtvta  paifanarum  de  Rut/lit^  among  the 
French.  The  famous  Rabelais  firft"  transferred  the 
mataroa'u  ftyle  out  of  the  Italian  verfe  into  French 
profe  1  and  on  the  model  thereof  formed  fome  of  the 
beft  things  in  Ids  Pantagrucl.  We  have  little  in 
Eji^Uth  in  the  macar onion  way  ;  nothing  fcarcc,  but 
fijtne  little  loofe  pieces  collected  in  Camden's  remains. 
But  the  Germans  and  Netherlander*,  have  had  their 
macaronic  poets  ;  witnefs  the  Ctrlamcn  Ctttholicum  com 
Calvinifiis,  of  one  Maitinius  Hamconius  Frifius,  which 
contains  about  1100  vcrfcs,  all  the  word*  whereof  be- 
gin with  the  letter 

MACARSKA, 
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MACARSKA,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  and  capital  con 
of  Primogria,  with  a  pretty  good  harbour,  and  a  hi- 
fhop's  fee,  featcd  on  the  gulph  of  Venice.   E-  Lpa.  17. 
57.  N.  Lat  43.  42. 

MACASSAR,  a  oonfiderable  kingdom  of  the 
iiland  of  Celebes,  in  the  Eall-lndie*.  The  climate  i* 
very  hot ;  and  would  be  intolerable,  were  it  not  for 
the  rains  which  fall  when  the  fun  is  directly  over  their 
Heads.  The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  there  are 
ripe  fruits  at  all  time*  of  the  year.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  monkies,  who  are  devoured  by  monftrous 
ftrpents  1  fome  of  which  ate  fs>  large,  that  they  will 
fwallow  one  of  thefe  animals  entire.  The  MacalTars 
are  large,  robuft,  courageous  and  greatly  addicted  to 
war.    They  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion. 

Macassar,  a  large,  ilrong,  and  handfome  town  of 
the  iiland  of  Celebes,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  ifland  of  Celebes,  where  the  king  rrfidc*.  The 
houfes  are  ail  built  of  wood,  and  fupported  by  thick 
polls  ;  and  they  have  ladders  to  go  up  into  them, 
which  they  draw  up  as  foon  as  they  have  entered. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  very  large  leaves,  which 
prevent  the  rain  from  entering,  it  is  feated  near  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river,  which  runs  through  the  king- 
dom from  north  to  iouth.  E.  Long.  1 1 7.  J5.8.  Lat.;.  o. 

M.iCAttA*  Poifon,  in  natural  hiilory,  called  ipfo  in 
the  Macaflar  and  Malayan  tongue,  is  the  gum  of  a  cer- 
tain tree,  mining,  brittle,  btack,  and  every  way  like 
Hone-pilch,  growing  in  the  ifland  Celebes,  in  the 
South  Seas ;  with  which  all  the  natives  arm  themfrlvrs 
in  travel,  having  a  long  hollow  trunk  of  a  hard  red 
wood  like  braiil,  accurately  boted,  and  at  one  end  is 
fixed  a  large  lance-blade  of  iron.  Then  they  make  a 
fmall  arrow,  very  llraight,  and  fomewhat  biggrr  than  a 
large  wheaten  ilraw  :  at  one  end  they  fix  it  iuto  a 
round  piece  of  white,  light,  fort,  wood,  like  cork, 
about  the  length  of  the  b'ttle  finger,  juft  fit  for  the 
bore  of  the  trunk,  to  pafs  clear  by  the  force  of  one's 
breath,  and  to  fill  it  fo  exactly,  that  the  air  may  not 
pals  by,  but  againft  it,  in  order  to  carry  it  with  the 
greater  force.  At  the  other  end  they  fix  in  it  either 
a  fmall  fi  lb- tooth  for  that  purpofc,  or  make  a  blade  of 
wood  of  the  bignefs  of  the  point  of  a  lancet,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  making  a  little 
notch  in  the  end  of  the  arrow,  they  llrike  it  firm 
therein,  which  they  anoint  »ith  poifoa.  The  poi- 
fonous  gum,  when  gathered,  is  put  into  hollow  ham- 
boos  or  canes,  flopped  up  very  clofe,  and  thus  brought 
to  Macaflar.  When  they  fit  it  for  ufe,  they  take  a 
piece  of  fmooth  turtle- (hell,  and  a  ftick  cut  flat  and 
froooth  at  the  end :  then  they  take  green  galan- 
gal  root,  grate  it,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
fair  water,  prefs  the  juice  into  a  clean  china  dilh : 
then  with  a  knife  fcraping  a  litrte  of  the  poifon  upon 
the  well,  dip  the  end  of  the  Hick  in  the  forcmentioned 
liquor,  and.  with  this  diffolve  the  poifon  to  the  coniift- 
ence  of  a  fyrup  :  when  this  is  done,  they  anoint  the 
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aining  the  hiilory  of  Judas  and  his  brother*,  and  Ms 
their  wars  againft  the  Syrian  king*  in  defence  of  their  ""* 
religion  and  liberties,  fo  called  from  Judas  Maltathias, 
furnamcd  AJaccatrtu,  as  fome  fay  from  the  word  "Ma, 
formed  of  the  initials  of  mn>  cfms  naaa  'v,  q.  d.  IVbv  it 
Lit  unto  thrr,  Q  Lord,  inning  the  God*  ;  which  was  the 
motto  of  his  itaniiard  ;  whence  thofe  who  fought  un- 
der his  llandard  were  called  Maccabtett  and  the  name 
was  generally  applied  to  all  who  fuffcrcd  in  the  caufe 
of  the  true  religion,  under  the  Egyptian  or  Syrian 
kings.  The  firll  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  an  excel* 
lent  hiilory,  and  comet  ncarcil  to  the  ttyle  and  manner 
of  the  facred  hiitorians  of  any  extant.  It  was  written 
originally  in  the  Clialdce  language,  of  the  Jcrufalern 
dialeCt,  and  was  extant  in  this  language  in  the  time  of 
Jcrom.  From  the  Chaldcc  it  was  trail  dated  into 
Greek,  from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
liavc  been  written  by  John  Hyrcanus  the  Ion  of  Si- 
mon,  who  was  prince  and  high  pricft  of  the  Jews  near 
30  years,  and  began  his  government  at  the  time  where 
this  hiilory  ends.  It  contains  the  hiftory  of  43  years, 
from  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  death, 
of  Simon  the  high  pried  \  that  is,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  3829  to  the  year  3869  ;  131  years  before 
Chrift.  The  fecond  book  of  the  Maccabees  begins 
with  two  epiitle*  fent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerufalem  to 
the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria  j  to  exhort  them 
to  obfervc  the  feaft  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  altar 
creeled  by  Judas  on  his  purifying  the  temple.  The  firil 
was  written  in  the  1 69th  year  of  the  era  of  the  Se- 
leucidae,  i.  e.  before  Chrill  144  j  and  the  fecond  in  the 
i88thycarof  the  fame  era,  or  125  before  Chrift  1 
and  both  appear  to  be  fpurious.  After  thefe  epiftles 
follows  the  preface  of  the  author  to  his  hiilory,  which, 
is  au  abridgement  of  a  larger  work,  compoicd  by  one 
Jafon,  a  Jew  of  Cyrcne,  who  wrote  in  Greek  the  hi- 
ilory of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren,  and  the 
wart  againft  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Eupator  hit 
fon.  This  fecond  book  does  not  by  any  means  equal 
the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  the  firil.  It  contains 
a  hiilory  of  about  1 5  years,  from  the  execution  of 
HcliodoruVs  commillion,  who  was  fent  by  Seleucus 
to  fetch  away  the  treafures  of  the  temple,  to  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  Judas  Maccabeus  over  Nicanor ; 
that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3828,  to  the  year- 
3&43>.  147  years  before  Chrift. 

There  are  in  the  Polyglot  bibles,  both  of  Paris  and ; 
London,  Syriac  veriions  of  both  thefe  books ;  but 
they,  as  well  as  the  Englilh  veriions  which  we  have 
among  the  apocryphal  writers  in  our  Bibles,  are  de- 
rived from  the  Creek.  There  is  alio  a  third  book  of 
the  Maccabees,  containing  the  hiilory  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  Ptolemy  Philopator  againft  the  Jews  in  E- 
gypt,  and  their  fuffcriugs  under  it ;  and  feems  to  have 
been  written  by  fome  Alexandrian  Jew  in  the  Greek 
language,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Siracidcs.  It  is 
is  moil  of  the  ancient  manufcript  copies  of  the  Greek 


nib-tooth  or  wooden  blade  with  the  fame  ftick,  and  lay    Septuagint,  particularly  in  the  Alexandrian  and  V; 
it  in  the  fun,  fo  that  it  may  be  baked  bard.    The    tican,  but  was  never  inferted  into  the  vulgar  Latin 
pointed  arrows  thus  prepared,  are  put  in  hollow  bam- 
boos, clofe  fttut^  and  in  this  ftate  they  retain  their  vir- 
tue for  a  month. 

MACCABJEUS  (Judas).    See  Jvoas. 
MACC  ABLE  S,  two  apocryphal  book*  of  fcripture, 


vcriion  of  the  Bible,  nor  coufequcntly  into  any  of  ->'x 
English  copies.    Moreover,  Jolcphus's  hiilory  01  -.:.«: 
martyrs  that  (offered  under  Antiochus  Epipham  \, 
found  in  fome  manufcript  Creek  Bibles,  under  tl.e 
name  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Mauabttt. 
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MACBETH,  a  Scot*  nobleman  in  the  1  ith  cen-  to  obtain  the  tree  principle*  of  widwifcry  confidered  Macfcrtte. 

'  tury,  nearly  allied  to  Duncan  king  of  Scotland.—  a*  a  fcicncc.    At  the  fame  time,  he  was  no  left  iudu-  ' 

.Not  contented  with  curbing  the  king'*  authority,  he  ftriou*  in  improving  himfelf  in  the  fuccefsful  practice 

carried  his  pcflilrnt  ambition  fo  far  a*  to  put  him  to  of  both  arts  by  attention  at  hofpitah). 

death  ;  and,  chafing  Malcolm  Kcnmure  hii  fon  and  Thus  prepared  for  the  exercile  of  hi*  profclEoo,  a- 

heir  into  England,  ufnrped  the  crown.    Siward  earl  bout  the  end  of  the  year  J  749  he  fixed  hi*  refidcnce 

of  Northumberland,  wbofe  daughter  Duncan  hud  mar*  in  Dublin  in  the  cbaractor  of  furgeon  and  accoucheur, 

ried,  undertook,  by  the  order  of  Edward  the  ConfetTor,  If  amiable  manner*,  and  extenfivc  icnowiedgc  of  hit 

the  prote&ion  of  the  fugitive  prince, — He  marched  profeffion,  could  alone  have  been  fuftcicut  introduc- 

with  an  army  into  Scotland;  defeated  and  killed  Mac.  tions  to  practice,  he  might  in  a  mart  time  have  look- 

betli  ;  and  reltorcd  Malcolm  to  the  throne  of  his  ancef-  cd  for  a  competent  Outre  of  buftnef*  in  that  capital  ; 

ton.    Shakefpcare  has  made  thi*  transaction  the  fub-  but  while  he  had  to  combat  that  objection  which  very 

jett  of  one  of  his  belt  tragedies.  generally  arifes  from  youth,  hia  progrd*  was  alio  not 

MA  CB  RIDE  (l)r  David  ,  an  eminent  phyitcian  a  little  retarded  by  an  uncommon  degree  of  moddty. 

and  philofophcr,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  Hence  for  fevcral  yean  he  remained  almott  in  a  itate 

in  the  county  of  Galloway  in  Scotland.    His  grand-  of  obfenrity,  and  was  employed  by  but  few  people  ei- 

fathcr,  a  clergyman,  had  fettled  in  Ireland  about  the  titer  of  rank  or  fortune.    But,  if  it  i*  to  be  regretted 

*nd  of  the  lail  century,  a*  minilltr  to  a  Prclbytcrian  that  for  many  year*  his  time  was  not  fo  futty  employed 

cation  at  Hclfaft }  and  his  father,  who  followed  in  the  lucrative  part  of  hi*  profeflion  as  was  due  to 


the  fame  line,  wn*  fettled  at  Ballymony  in  the  county  hi*  merit,  it  ought  lull  to  be  remembered,  that  thisef- 
of  Antrim,  where  he  married,  ami  where  our  author  fentially  promoted  the  cauie  of  fcicncc :  for  by  thi* 
was  horn  in  April  i"izf>.  After  a  proper  fchooUedu-  mean*  his  genius  aud  induitry  were  directed  to  medical 
cation,  anil  having  parted 'fome  time  under  the  tuition  refcarche*;  and  were  productive  of  difcoverie*  which 
of  an  eminent  furgeon  ftt  hi*  native  place,  he  was  fent  will  with  honour  t  rani  nut  his  name  to  lateit  polterity, 
to  the  univerlity  of  Gtafgow.  Having  there  comple-  Thcfe,  though  fome  of  them  might  have  been  fuccct*- 
ted  the  ufual  courfe  of  academical  fludic«,  he  came  to  fully  turned  to  his  own  emolument,  were  freely  corn- 
Edinburgh  for  the  further  profecution  of  medical  fci-  muaicated  to  the  world  in  different  publications ;  and 
ence.  After  a  (hort  flay  here,  a  war  then  prevailing  he  did  not  Ihow  greater- ingenuity  in  making  difco- 
fectwecn  France  and  Britain,  he  was  induced  to  go  on  verie*,  than  liberality  of  fentiment  in  pubkfhing  them 
board  the  navy  in  the  Hat  ion  of  a  furgcon's  mate.  In  for  the  advantage  of  others. — His  riril  publication, 
the  fervicc  of  his  country  he  continued  for  feveral  intitled,  "  Experimental  Eflay*  on  Medical  and  Phi- 
years;  and  aft<rdifchargiti'j  for  fome  time  the  duties  lofophical  Subjects,"  made  its  appearance  in  the  year 
of  an  afTillant,  he  was  raited  to  the  rank  of  furgeon.  J  764. — Thcfe  eflay*  are  live  in  number:  1.  On  the 
In  this  fituatton,  he  firil  turned  his  thoughts  towards  fermentation  of  alimentary  mixture  and  the  digcition 
the  difeovcry  of  a  remedy  for  the  fea-fcurvy.  It  was  of  the  food.  i.  On  the  nature  and  properties  of  fix- 
not,  however,  at  this  period,  that  cither  chance  or  rear  cd  air.  3.  On  the  different  kind*  of  analeptics.  4.  Of 
foiling  fuggefted  to  him  the  employment  of  an  article  the  duTolvent  power  of  quicklime,  j.  Of  the  fca- 
M'hieh  has  fince  been  attended  with  the  molt  beneficial  fcurvy.  The  merit  of  all  thefc  is  fufficicntly  known 
eonfcqucnccs.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  only  of  and  acknowledged:  but  the  laft  of  them  is  unqueltio*- 
obferving  the  fyniptoms,  of  ftudying  the  nature,  aud  ably  the  molt  unportant ;  the  method  therein  propo- 
of  lamenting  the  conl'equence*,  of  the  difeafe.  fed  of  both  the  prevention  and  cure  of  that  dreadful 
The  termination  of  the  war  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-.  difeafe  the  fcurvy,  having  been  confirmed  by  repeated 
■Chapclle  put  a  period  to  Dr  Machride's  employment  «nd  undeniable  obfervation. 

as  a  naval  furgeon.  He  had  now  probably  obtained  Having  thus  equally  diltinguimcd  himfelf  a*  an  in- 
much  medical  knowledge  in  the  fchool  of  experience  ;  genioua  philofopher  and  able  practitioner,  the  world 
hut  he  was  fenfiblc  that  he  had  Hill  much  to  acquire  were  not  now  flow  in  bellowing  upon  him  the  tribute 
in  that  of  fcicncc.  An  ardent  keetinefs  to  mingle  in  of  a^phtufe  to  which  he  was  intitled.  Hi*  name  was 
active  life  had  led  him  from  the  fchool*  of  medicine  at  enrolled  with  honour  in  the  lifts  of  many  learned  fircie- 
en  earlier  period  than  could  have  been  wtfhed ;  and  an  tics ;  and  the  univcrfity  where  his  fludics  liad  tirlt 
earned  defire  to  found  his  future  practice  in  the  belt  been  commenced,  were  proud  to  confer  upon  him  the 
eilablided  principles  led  him  hack  to  them,  when  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

judgment,  matured  by  years,  and  informed  from  the       The  reputation,  however,  of  being  a  diilinguilhcd 

obfervation  of  facts,  rendered  him  capable  of  hearing  author,  was  to  him  but  a  fecondary  object }  and  his 

teachers  with  greater  advantage.    He  returned  there-  talent*  were  not  confined  to  the  advancement  of  mcdi- 

forc  to  Edinburgh,  and  again  entered  on  the  career  of  cine  alone.    Having  fucccfsfully  difcovcred  a  conlide- 

acadcmical  purfuits,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Monro,  rable  improvement  in  the  art  of  tanning,  with  that 

and  thofe  other  teachers,  whole  abilities  raifed  the  fpiritcd  generofity  whidh  is  ever  the  concomitant  of 

fame  of  the  medical  fchool  at  this  place.    But  not  fa-  real  worth,  he  fpeedily  and  freely  communicated  it  to 

tisficd  with  the  i  nil  ructions  to  be  had  from  any  one  fct  the  public,  by  publishing,  firil,  '*  An  Account  of  a 

of  profefTors  the  celebrity  of  the  medical  teachers  in  New  Method  of  Tanning ;"  and  afterwards  **  inftruc- 

i.ondon  led  him  alio  to  vilit  that  capital.    There  he  tioiv*  for  carrying  on  the  New  Method  of  Tanning." 

particularly  became  the  pupil  of  thofe  diilinguilhcd  As  a  mark  of  approbation  for  this  liberal  conduct,  s* 

Jeclurers,  Dr  Hunter  and  Dr  Smellic.    And  while  well  as  a  teftimony  of  refpect  for  his  ingenuity,  pri*c- 

from  the  former  he  laboured  to  acquire  an  accurate  medals  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Societies  of 

chirurgical  knowledge,  from  the  latter  he  endeavoured  Art*  both  in  London  and  Dublio.    But  his  Lift  and 
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Macbrfd*  moft  extenfive  publication  was  more  immediately  in 

L  '  the  line  of  Ki»  own  profcflion :  It  is  intitled,  "  A  Me- 
thodical Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Pradicc  of 
Medicine.''  In  that  .  limbic  work  he  hat  given  a 
concife  and  conneded  view  of  the  principle,  and  prac- 
tice of  the  healing  art,  as  belt  eftabliihcd  by  found 
tcafon,  aiid  confirmed  by  accurate  observation.  Moil, 
if  not  all  of  thefe  publications,  not  only  went  through 
various  edition*,  but  were  tranflated  into  different  lau- 
-  guages. 

After  the  merit  of  Dr  Macbride  came  to  be  proper* 
ly  known,  the  pubhc  fecmed  to  (how  a  deiirc  of  ma- 
king compenfatioo  for  luving  fo  long  overlooked  it. 
Hi.  employment  iucreafed  fo  rapidly,  that  he  had  more 
buJincfs  than  he  could  tranfad  either  with  cafe  or  fafe- 
ty.  This  having  kept  him  in  perpetual  agitation  both 
of  body  and  miud,  at  lad  induced  an  almoft  total  in- 
capacity of  flecping.  From  this  circum  (lance  his  health 
could  not  fail  to  be  impaired-  In  this  fituation,  after 
accidental  expofurc  to  cold,  he  was  attacked  with  a 
fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember 1778,  in  the  53d  year  of  hii  age. 

Thofe  who  were  his  mod  intimate  acquaintance 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  his  death  was  not  a  little 
flattened  by  domeffic  calamities.  During  his  rcfidence 
in  Dublia  he  was  twice  married,  and  was  as  often  fub- 
jeded  to  that  incxpceflible  diitrefs  which  mull  rcfult 
from  a  final  separation  in  this  world  from  the  moil  in- 
timate and  loving  friends.  By  both  of  his  wives  he 
had  fcvcral  children  t  but  none  of  them  furvived  their 
fattier.  And  on  thefe  calamitous  events,  although  lie 
was  able  to  conceal  his  feelings  from  the  world,  yet 
they  gave  a  fevere  (hock  to  his  conilitution.  After 
his  death,  feveral  of  the  playful  trinkets  of  his  infanta, 
with  the  lignature  of  dvlctt  exuvi*,  were  found  in  hit 
repofitoric*  among  papers  on  medical  and  other  impor- 
tant fubjeds:  an  incontrovertible  proof,  that  in  him  at 
leaft,  the  great  mind  of  the  philofophcr  was  conjoin- 
ed with  the  feeling  heart  of  the  suTcdionate  father. 
But  if  his  abilities  were  remarkable  as  a  philofophcr 
and  phyiiciaa,  if  his  condud  was  exemplary  as  an  huf- 
hand  and  parent,  his 
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a  companion  and  friend.  His  polite  and  benevolent 
condud,  joined  to  his  tide  for  the  nix  arts,  conciliated 
the  affedions  and  elleem  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
death  was  umverfally  and  uuccrcly  lamented  in  the  city 
of  Dublin. 

MACCLESFIELD,  a  town  of  Cheshire  in  Eng- 
land, 171  miles  from  London,  is  fcated  on  the  edge  of 
a  fiareft  of  the  fame  name,  upon  a  high  bank  near  the 
river  Bollin  1  and  is  a  large  handfome  town,  with  a 
fine  church  and  a  very  high  fterplc.  It  was  erected 
into  a  borough  by  King  Edward  III.  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  and  enjoys  great  privileges  and  jurifithdions 
by  virtue  of  the  court  and  the  liberties  of  the  forcA. 
In  its  church  are  two  brafs  plates,  on  one  of  which 
there  is  a  promife  of  a6,ooo  years  and  16  days  pardon 
for  faying  five  Patcr-Noflcrs  and  five  Ave*.  Its  chief 
manuiadure  is  mohair  buttons.  The  raarkrt  it  on 
Mondays  ;  the  fairs  are  June  11  and  30,  and  Nov.  a. 
In  MacdesfkW  foreft  are  many  pits  dug  for  the  fake 
•f  the  turf;  in  which  it  is  common  to  fee  fir-tree* 
luried,  which  are  dug  up  for  various  ufct,  but  chiefly 
for  fplinters  that  fcrve  the  poor  for  candles.  W.  Long. 
*>  tc  N.  Lau  53. 15. 


MACE,  an  ancient ,  weapon,  formerly  much  ufed 
by  the  cavalry  of  all  nations.  It  was  commonly  made 
of  iron  ;  its  figure  much  relemblti  a  chocolate  -mill ; 
many  fpecinicos  may  be  (ceo  in  the  Tower.  It  was 
with  one  of  thefe  that  Walworth  mayor  of  London 
knocked  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  from  off  his  horfe  iu 
Smithticld  for  approaching  the  young  king  Richard  1 1, 
in  au  infolcnt  manner ;  and  a.  he  tell,  he  difpatched 
him  with  his  dagger  Tlie  mace  in  modern  timet 
changed  its  form  ;  and  being  no  longer  a  war  inflru* 
mem,  is  made  of  copper  or  filrcr  gilt,  ornamented  with 
a  crown,  globe,  and  ctof&,  and  is  now  the  chief  infignia 
of  authority  throughout  Great  Britain.  Similar  to 
the  ancient  maces,  were  thofe  ilaves  at  the  cud  of 
which  iron  or  leaden  balls  armed  with  fpikes  were  fill*, 
pended  by  chains:  they  were  till  lately  carried  by  the 
pioneers  of  tiie  trained-bands  or  city  militia 

Mace,  in  the  materia  medics,  the  fecund  coat  or 
covering  of  the  kernel  of  the  nutmeg,  is  a  thin  and 
membranaceous  fubllance,  of  an  oleaginous  nature,  and 
a  yellowilh  colour;  being  met  with  in  Hakes  of  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  which  arc  divided  into  a  multitude  of 

tic,  and  agreeable  flavour;  and  of  a  pleaiaot,  but  acrid 
oleaginous  taftc. 

Mace  is  carminative,  flomachic,  and  aftringent ; 
and  poffeffes  all  the  virtues  of  nutmeg,  but  has  left 
aflringency.— The  oils  of  mace  and  nutmeg,  whether 
prepared  by  distillation  or  cxpreflion,  are  lo  much  of 
the  fame  nature,  that  they  may  be  indifcriminatcly 
ttfed  for  one  another  on  all  occaCons.  They  give  cafe 
in  cholics,  and  often  in  nephritic  cafes,  tuken  internal- 
ly from  one  drop  to  five  or  fix  of  the  diftilled  oil,  orao 
equal  quantity  of  tbe  expreffed  t  and  externally,  they 
arc  of  ufc  to  nib  paralytic  limbs :  they  alio  afliil  di» 
gcttion;  and  will  often  Hop  vomitings  and  hiccoughs, 
only  by  being  rubbed  on  the  region  of  the  llomach. 
The  nurfes  have  a  cuftora  of  applying  oil  of  mace  by 
exprcffion  to  childrens  navels  to  cafe  their  gripes,  and 
that  often  with  fuccefs ;  and  we  arc  atTurcd,  by  au«. 
thors  of  credit,  that  when  rubbed  on  the  temples,  it 
promotes  ileep. 

MACEDON,  or  Macedonia,  a  moft  celebrated 
kingdom  of  antiquity,  was  bounded  on  the  call  by 
the  JEgean  fea ;  on  the  fouth  by  Thciialy  and  Epirus  ; 
on  the  weft  by  the  Ionian  fca  or  Adriatic  ;  on  the 
north,  at  firtt  by  the  river  Slrymcm  and  the  Scardiao  j- 
mountains,  but  afterwards  by  the  river  Neflus  or  Ne.  Situation, 
ftus.    ina  dirtd  line  the  whole  country  extended.*'-  °* ,BB 
only  1  co  miles  in  length;  but  the  winding*  of  thecoumr*- 
coaft  lengthened  it  out  to  three  times  that  extent ;  in 
which  almoft  every  convenient  t'.tuation  was  occupied 
by  a  Grecian  fea-port.    The  country  was  naturally 
divided  by  the  Thermaic  and  Strymouic  gulplu,  into 
the  provinces  of  Picria,  Chalcis,  and  Pangxus.  The 
middle  region,  which  took  its  naate  from  a  city  of 
Euboea  from  whence  it  was  originally  peopled,  was 
very  fertile  and  plcafant ;  the  inland  couiuiy,  being 
diverfificd  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  arms  of  the  fea,  wan. 
extremely  convenient  for  inland  navigation,  while  the 
towns  of  Amphipolis,  Putidca,  Acanthus,  and  many 
others,  afforded  marts  for  the  eommcrce  of  the  republics 
of  Greece,  as  well  at  of  '111 race  and  Mace  don.  On  one 
fide  of  this  diftrid  were  the  mountains  of  Pang*u.«, 
and  ob  the  other  the  plains  of  Picria.   The  Pang***. 
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Mice**,  mountain*,  which  extended  90  mile*  toward*  the  eaft 
V"""*™"  and  the  river  NcfTus,  though  proper  neither  for  corn 
nor  pafture,  produced  plenty  of  timber  for  (hip-build- 
ing }  while  the  Southern  branche*  of  the  mountain 
contained  rich  rein*  of  gold  and  filvrrj  but  tbrfe,  though 
wrought  fucccfBvely  by  the  Thafians  and  the  Athe- 
nians, were  only  brought  to  perfection  by  Philip  of 
Maccdon,  who  extracted  from  them  gold  and  filver  to 
the  value  of  1 00, cool.  Sterling 'annually.  Pieria  ex- 
tended 50  miles  along  the  Thermaie  gulph,  to  the 
confines  of  Theflaly  and  mount  Pindus.  The  inland 
part  of  the  country  was  beautifully  diverfified  with 
lhady  hills  and  fountains ;  and  fo  admirably  calculated  for 
folitary  walks  and  retirement,  that  the  ancients  look- 
ed upon  it  to  be  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  mufes, 
and  accordingly  bellowed  upon  them  the  title  of  Pk~ 
riittt. 

In  the  moft  early  times  thin  country  was  called  JEmo- 
thiit,  from  JEmatbiuj  one  of  its  princes.  The  name  of 
Maitiim  is  faid  to  have  been  derived  from  Maceiin  a 
defcendant  of  Deucalion ;  though  others  fuppofe  it 
to  have  been  only  a  corruption  of  Mjgiltma  a  district 
of  the  country.  In  thofe  remote  ages  of  antiquity, 
Maccdon,  like  moft  other  countries  of  Europe,  wa* 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  principalities, 
of  which  fcatce  even  the  names  ate  known  at  this 
time.  All  authors  agree,  however,  that  Caritmt  -was 
the  firft  who  ellablilhcd  any  permanent  Sovereignty 
in  Maccdon.  He  was  an  Argivc,  a  defcendant  of 
Hercules,  and  about  800  years  D.  C.  conducted  a  fmall 
colony  of  his  countrymen  into  the  inland  district  of 
Maccdon  at  that  time  diltinguiShcd  by  the  name  of 
Jl'.mathia  as  already  mentioned.  This  territory  was 
about  300  miles  in  circumference.  On  the  fouth  it 
was  feparated  from  the  fca  by  a  number  of  Greek  re- 
publics, of  which  the  moft  considerable  were  thofe  of 
Olynthus  and  Amphipolia;  and  on  the  north,  call,  md 
weft,  was  furrounded  by  the  barbarous  kingdoms  of 
Thrace,  Paonia,  and  lUyticunv.  According  to  the 
traditions  of  thofe  times,  Caranus,  having  confulted 
the  oracle  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  intended  ejcpedition, 
was  commanded  to  be  directed  by  the  goats  in  tfic 
establishment  of  his  empire.  For  fome  time  he  pro- 
ceeded at  random,  without  knowing  what  to  make  of 
the  oracle's  anfwer ;  but  happening  to  enter  the  fmall 
kingdom  of  jEmaihio,  at  that  time  governed  by  King 
Midas,  he  obferved  a  herd  of  goats  running  toward* 
Jr.Jeffh  the  capital.  Recollecting  then  the  anfwer  of 
the  oracle,  he  attacked  and  took  the  city  by  futprife, 
fbon  after  making  himfelf  matter  of  the  whole  king* 
dom.  In  memory  of  this  remarkable  event  he  called 
the  city  JEgra,  and  the  people  JF.^atti,  from  the  goats 
who  conducted  him,  and  made  life  of  the  figure  of  a 
goat  in  hit  Standard.  From  this  fable  alfo  we  fee  why 
the  figure  of  a  goat  is  fo  frequently  Seen  on  the  coin*  of 
Philip  and  hit  fucccSTors. 

The  little  colony  of  Argives  led  into  iEmathia  by  Ca- 
ranus would  Coon  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  barba- 
scu*  nations  who  furrounded  it,  had  not  this  prince  and 
his  Subject*  taken  care  to  ingratiate  thcxnfckca  with 
their  neighbours,  rather  thau  to  attempt  to  Subdue  them 
by  force  of  arms.  They  inilrueled  them  in  the  Grecian 
religion  and  government,  and  in  (he  knowledge  of  many 
ufcful  arts  ;  adopting  themfclves,  in  fome  degree,  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  barbarians  {  imparting 
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to  them  in  return  fome  part  of  the  Grecian  dvjlisa-  M*cedoa. 
tion  and  polite  behaviour.    Thus  they  gradually  af-      *  - 
fociatcd  with  the  fierce  and  warlike  tnbe*  in  their 
neighbourhood  ;  and  this  prudent  conduct,  being  fol- 
lowed by  fucceeding  generations,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  Macedonian  greatnefs. 

Caranus,  dying  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  left  the 
kingdom  to  hi.  Ion  Corn  us  ;  who  having  confiderably 
enlarged  his  dominions,  was  Succeeded  by  Thurymaa, 
and  he  by  Perdiccas  I.    This  Uft  prince  is  by  Thu-Perdimtt. 
cydides  and  Herodotus  accounted  the  founder  of  the  •  celebrate* 
Macedonian  monarchy  ;  though  hi*  hiftory  is  fo  ob-  n""******' 
fctircd  by  fable,  that  nothing  certain  can  now  be 
known  concerning  it.    In  procefs  of  time,  however, 
the  good  understanding  which  had  fubfiftcd  between 
the  Macedonian  and  their  barbarous  neighbour*  be- 
gan to  fuffcr  an  interruption  t  and  in  691  B.  C.  the 
kingdom  was  for  the  firft  time  invaded  by  the  IUy*  |nwaj^g,  t^— 
rians.    At  firft  they  did  considerable  damage  by  their, he  |,jT. 
ravage*  (  but  the  Macedonian  monarch,  Argsrus,  ha-riwa. 
ving  decoyed  them  into  an  ambufh,  cut  off  great  num- 
be ni,  and  obliged  the  remainder  to  leave  the  king- 
dom.   In  the  reign  of  his  fuccefTors,  however,  they 
returned,  and  occasionally  proved  very  troublefome 
enemies  till  the  reigns  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  ? 

In  the  mean  time  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  began  tnterfc- 
to  be  affected  by  thofe  great  event*  which  took  place rente  of 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Cyru*  having  overthrown  !  n^M^e" 
the  Babylonian  empire,  and  conquered  all  the  weftern  j, 
part  of  Afia,  eft abli Shed  a  mighty  monarchy,  which 
threatened  all  die  eaftcm  part*  of  Europe  with  fub- 
jection.  The  Greek*,  however,  having  now  emerged 
from  their  barbarifm,  and  acquired  great  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  war,  were  able  to  refill  effectually  this 
very  formidable  power  5  but  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
don, obfeure  and  unconnected,  was  obliged  to  yield, 
and  though  not  formally  made  a  province  of  the  Per- 
fian  empire,  was  neverthclcf*  accounted  in  fome  fort 
a*  under  the  vaffalage  and  protection  of  the  Perfian*. 
Alcctas,  who  afcended  the  Macedonian  throne  about 
the  time  that  the  Perfian  monarchy  wa*  founded,  had 
the  dexterity  to  pre  Serve  hi*  dominion*  from  the  en- 
croachment* of  the  Greek*  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  Perfian*  on  the  other ;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  fuc- 
ceffor  Amyntas  a  formal  demand  was  made  of  fub- 
milfion  to  the  great  King  Darius,  by  fending  him  a 
prefeut  of  earth  and  water.  Seven  ambaffadors  were 
fent  on  this  errand  by  Meeabizu*,  one  of  the  officer* 
of  Darius.  They  were  fumptuoufly  entertained  by 
Amyntas ;  but  having  attempted  to  take  fome  inde- 
cent liberties  with  the  Macedonian  women,  Alexan- 
der the  king'*  fon  caufed  them  all  to  be  murdered. 
Thi*  rafh  action  had  almoft  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom  t  but  Alexander  found  means  to  pacify  Bu- 
bari*  the  general  fctit  againft  him  by  Megabi/us,  by 
Showing  him  hi*  filler  Gygsea,  a  very  beautiful  wo- 
man, with  whom  the  Perfian  fell  in  love  at  firft  light, 
and  afterward*  married  her. 

From  thi*  time  the  Macedonian*  were  accounted  Aj 
the  faithful  allies  of  the  Perfian* ;  and,  through  the^,, 
intcretl  of  hi*  fon-in-law,  Amyntasobtained  the  country  '"g  «•  Ma- 
in the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Hsemus  and  Olympus,  ^3o!)  ^ 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  city  of  Alabanda  in  Phry-^"?'*  ' 
was  given  to  Amyntas  the  nephew  of  Alexander. 
Macedonian*  diilinguiSlicd  themfelve*  in  the  time 
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of  tie  Perfian  invafion  of  Greece,  by  fumifhing  their  wicked 
■lite*  with  S90,ooo  recruit*  j  though  fome  cities,  par- 
ticularly Potidjea,  Orynthus,  and  Pallene,  adhered  to 
the  Grecian  mtereft.  The  two  laft  were  taken  and 
rated,  and  the  inhabitants  maflacred  by  the  Ferfians t 
but  Potidara  efcaped  by  rcafon  of  the  fea  breaking 
into  the  Perfian  camp,  where  it  did  great  damage. 
Alexander,  however,  afterward*  thought  proper  to  court 
the  favour  of  the  Greeks  by  giving  them  intelligence 
of  the  time  when  Mardonins  defigned  to  attack  them. 
The  remaining  tranfaetiona  of  this  reign  are  entirely 
unknown,  farther  than  that  he  enlarged  his  dominion* 
to  the  river  NefTua  on  the  eaft  and  the  Axiua  00.  the 
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Alexander  I.  wat  fuccecded  by  hit  fori  Perdiccaa  II. 
who,  according  to  Dr  Gullet,  **  inherited  bis  father's 
abilities,  though  not  his  integrity."  But  from  hia  du- 
plicity above  mentioned  both  to  Greeks  and  Perfiana, 
it  doe*  not  appear  that  he  had  much  to  boaft  of  aa 
to  the  latter  quality.  In  the  Pcloponnefian  war  he 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  Spartans  againft  the  Athe- 
nians, finotn  whom  he  was  in  danger  by  rcafon  of  their 
numerous  fettlcments  on  the  Macedonian  coaft,  and 
their  great  power  by  lea.  For  ibme  time,  however, 
he  amufed  the  Athenians  with  a  (how  of  friendfhip  ; 
but  at  laft,  under  pretence  of  enabling  Olynthus  and 
fome  other  cities  to  recover  their  liberties,  he  affifted 
in  drftroying  the  influence  of  the  Athenians  in  thofe 
places,  in  hopes  of  eftablifhing  ttftt  of  the  Macedo- 
nians in  its  tbsad.  But  this  defign  failed  of  fuc- 
cefsj  the  Otynthian  confederacy  was  broken,  and 
the  members  of  it  became  fubjed  to  Sparta,  until  at 
laft,  by  the  misfortunes  of  that  republic,  they  became 
fufncietitly  powerful  not  only  to  refift  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Macedonians,  but  to  make  con/idciable 
conquefts  in  their  country. 

PcrdnxasII.  wat  fucceeded  about  416  B.  C.  by 
Archclaiis  I.  He  enlarged  hia  dnuinioos  by  the  con- 
queft  of  Pydna,  and  other  placet  ia  Pieria,  though 
hit  ambition  teems  rather  to  have  been  to  improve  his 
dominions  than  greatly  to  extend  them.  He  facili- 
tated the  communication  between  the  principal  towns 
of  Macedon,  by  cutting  ftraight  roads  through  moil 
part  of  the  country  :  he  built  walls  and  fortreffes  in 
luch  places  as  afforded  a  favourable  fit  nation  j  encou- 
ragtd  agriculture  and  the  arts,  particularly  thofe  fub- 
fervicnt  to  war;  formed  magazines  of  arms  1  raifed 
ond  difciph'ned  a  connderablc  body  of  cavalry  ;  and 
in  a  word,  fays  Dr  Gillies,  added  more  to  the  food 
grandeur  of  Macedon  than  had  been  done  by  all  his 
predeceffors  put  togetlier.  Nor  was  he  regardlcfs  of 
the  arts  of  peace.  His  palace  was  adorned  by  the 
works  of  Grecian  painters.  Euripides  was  long  en- 
tertained at  his  court ;  Socrates  was  earncftly  folicited 
to  live  there,  after  the  example  of  this  phflofophic 
poet,  formed  by  his  precepts  and  cherifhed  by  hit 
friendfhip :  men  of  merit  and  genius  in  the  various 
walks  of  literature  and  fcience  were  invited  to  refide 
in  Macedon,  and  treated  with  diftinguiflied  regard  by 
a  monarch  duly  attentive  to  promote  hit  own  glory 
and  the  happinefs  of  his  fnlije&s." 

This  great  monarch  died  after  a  reign  of  Ax  yean, 
a  fpace  by  far  too  fhort  to  accomph'ft  the  magnificent 

projects  he  had  formed.    After  his  death  the  king-   ing  upon  them,  killed  upwards 
dam  fell  under  the  power  of  uiurpcrs  or  weak  and    da*  theii  leader.  Tclcutu*,  ex; 
Voh  X.  Part  I. 
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monarch*.  A  number  of  competitor*  eosv  M«c«J—» 
ftantly  appeared  for  the  throne  \  and  these  by  turn*1"  *■ 
called  in  to  their  aAftance  the  Thracians,  Illyrians, 
Tbeffsliaosf  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  Athens,  Spar- 
ta, and  Thebes.  BardrBis  aa  aclm  and  daring 
chief,  v.ho,  from  being  head  of  a  gang  of  robbers*- 
had  become  tore  reign  of  the  Iuyrian*,  entered  Ma- 
cedon at*  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  depofed  A- 
myntas  II.  the  father  of  Philip,  and  fet  up  ia  hia 
place  one  Argtrus,  who  contented  to  become  tributary 
to  the  IUyriaaa.  Another  candidate  for  the  throne, 
named  Pa*fani,u,  was  fnpported  by  the  Thracians  \ 
but,  by  the  affiitaaee  of  the  TherTaiians  and  Olyn- 
t hj ana,  Amyata*  was  enabled  to  refumc  the  govern- 
ment. After  his  reftoration,  however,  the  Olynthians 
rcfufed  to  deliver  up  feveral  places  of  importance  be- 
longing to  Macedon  which  Amyntas  bad  either  en- 
truftrd  to  their  care,  or  which  they  had  taken  from  t1 
hia  antagonift.  A roynta*  complained  to  Sparta}  and  War  with 
that  republic,  which  had  already  formed  fchemcs  of  the  Olyn* 
very  extenfive  ambition,  fo  readily  complied  with  the«hi»M' 
requcit,  that  it  was  generally  fuppofed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Spartan  emiflariea  Cent  into  Macedonia. 
They  pretended  indeed  to  hesitate  a  little,  and  to  take 
time  to  deliberate  on  the  army  which  ought  to  be 
raifed  for  the  purpofe ;  but  Cleigcnes,  the  principal 
ambaflador,  reprcfented  tlie  urgency  of  the  cafe  ia 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  troop*  which  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  ready  were  ordered  to  take  the  field 
without  delay.  Two  thoufand  Spartan*,  under  the 
command  of  Eudanudas,  were  ordcrvd  into  Macedon, 
while  a  powerful  reinforcement  under  the  command 
of  Pheebida*,  brother  to  the  general,  was  ordered  to 
follow  him  as  loon  a*  pofTible.  By  accident,  Phcrbi- 
das  and  his  auxiliaries  were  detained  till  the  feafon 
for  a&ion  was  patted ;  but  Eudamidaa  with  hia  fmall 
array  performed  very  cffcntial  fervice.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  Spartan  army  at  once  encouraged  the  fiib» 
jtdt  and  allies  of  the  Olynthians  to  revolt ;  and  the 
city  of  Potidxa,  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the 
ilthmun  of  Pallene,  furrendered  foon  after  hi*  arrival 
in  the  country.  Being  too  much  elated  with  his  foc- 
cefs,  however,  Eudamidas  approached  fo  near  the  city 
of  Olynthus,  that  be  was  unexpectedly  attacked,  de- 
feated, and  killed  in  a  fairy  of  the  citizen*.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Teleutiat  the  brother  of  Agehhrut,  who 
had  under  his  command  a  body  of  lOyOCO  men,  and 
was  farther  affifted  by  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon  and 
Dcrdaa  his  brother,  the  governor  or  Sovereign  of  the 
moft  wefteffy  province  of  Macedon,  which  abounded 
in  cavalry.  By  thefe  fbrmiablc  enemies  the  Olyn- 
thians were  defeated  in  a  number  of  battles,  obliged 
to  (hut  themfdves  up  in  their  city,  aad  prevented 
from  cultivating  their  territory  ;  on  which  Tcleotia* 
advanced  with  hi*  whole  force*  to  in  reft  the  city  it- 
felf.  Hi*  excemve  cagernefs  to  deft  ray  hi*  encmie* 
i*  ruia.  A  body  of  Olynthian  horfe  bad  the 
to  pafs  the  river  Amnias  in  fight  of  the  allied 
army,  though  fo  much  fuperior  in  number.  Tcleotia* 
ordered  his  targcteert  to  attack  them,  the  Otyn- 
thians,  having  retreated  acrofe  the  river,  were  cloitly 
purfucd  by  the  Lacedemonian*,  great  part  of  whoui 
alio  paffed  the  river  ;  hut  the  Olynthians  fuddenly  turn- 
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l*"»«e<k-.  ordered  the  reminder  of  the  targeted*  and 

purine  ;  while  he  himfelf  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
heavy  armed  foot  with  fuch  celerity  that  they  began 
to  fall  into  difordcr.  The  Olynthians  allowed  them 
to  proceed,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  very  imprudently 
advanced  juft  onder  the  tower*  and  battlement*  of 
the  city.  The  townfmen  then  mounted  the  wall*, 
and  difcharged  upon  them  a  (hower  of  darts,  arrows, 
and  other  mimic  weapon*,  while  the  flower  of  the 
Ctynthian  troops,  who  had  been  purpofely  polled  be- 
hind the  gates,  fallied  forth  and  attacked  them  with 
great  violence.     Tclcutias  attempting  to  rally  hi* 
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hulband  had  formerly  (hown  to  himfelf,  and  he  like-  hfacedon, 
wife  faw  the  advantages  which  mutl  enfae  to  hit  coun-     " ' "  '  m, 
try  from  a  connection  with  Macedon.    During  the 
minority  of  the  young  prince,  however,  hi*  brother  £ 
Ptolemy,  who  was  hi*  guardian,  openly  afpired  to  the  the  tiuoi:*. 
throne  ;  but  he  was  depofed  by  the  Thcban  general 
Pelopida*,  who  rei Dilated  Perdicca*  in  hit  dominion* ; 
and  in  order  to  fecure,  in  the  moft  effectual  manner, 
the  dependence  of  Macedon  upon  Thebes,  carried  along 
with  him  thirty  Macedonian  youth*  a*  hoftages  ;  and 
among  them  Philip,  the  younger  brother  of  the  king. 
Perdicca*  now,  elated  by  the  protection  of  fuch  power- 


sricu,  was  flain  in  the  firft  onfet  ;  the  Spartan*  who  ful  allies,  forgot  Iphicrates  and  the  Athenians,  and 

attended  him  were  defeated,  and  the  whole  army  at  even  difputed  with  them  the  right  to  the  city  of  Am. 

kift  dii'perfed  with  great  flaughtcr,  and  obliged  to  phipolii,  which  had  been  decreed  to  them  by  the  ge- 

fhcltcr  thcmfelves  in  the  towns  of  Acanthus,  Apollo-  neral  council  of  Greece,  but  which  hi*  oppofition 
nia,  Spartolus,  and  Potidxa. 

The  Spartans,  undifmayed  by  this  terrible  di farter, . 


next  fent  their  King  Ageiipolis  with  a  powerful  re- 
inforcement into  Miccdon.  His  prcfcncc  greatly 
railed  the  fpirits  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies,  and  his 
rapid  fuccefs  -feemed  to  promife  a  fpeedy  termination 
to  the  war,  when  he  himfelf  died  of  a  calenture.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  by  his  brother  Clcombro- 
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rendered  impoffihle  for  them  to  recover.    In  confe. 
quencc  of  the  truft  he  put  in  thefc  new  allies,  alfo,  it 
it  probable  tliat  he  refofed  to  Bardyllis  the  lllyrian 
the  tribute  which  the  Macedonians  had  been  obliged 
to  pay  him  ;  which  occafioncd  a  war  with  that  nation. 
In  this  conteil  the  Macedonians  were  defeated  with  n^'^jj. 
the  lof*  of  4500  men,  Perdiccas  himfelf  being  taken  cc.lonian. 
prifoncr,  and  dying  foon  after  of  his  wounds.  defeated, 
tus,  and  in  the  command  of  the  army  by  Polybiadet       The  kingdom  was  now  left  in  the  molt  deplorable  ld 
au  experienced  general,  who  likewife  brought  along    ftate.    Amyntas,  the  proper  heir  to  the  throne,  was  ,'nfho' U- 
with  bim  a  powerful  reinforcement.    Olynthus  was    an  infant ;  the  Thebans,  in  whom  Perdiccas  had  placed  Wiims. 
now  completely  blocked  up  by  land,  while  a  fqua-    fo  much  confidence,  were  deprived  of  the  fovcreignty 
dron  of  Lacedaemonian  galleys  blocked  up  the  neigh*    of  Greece  ;  the  Athenians,  juflly  provoked  at  the  un- 
bonring  harbour  of  Myceberna.     'I'he  Olynthians,    grateful  behaviour  of  the  late  monarch,  Ihowed  an 
however,  held  out  for  nine  or  ten  months,  but  at  latt    hoftile  difpofition;  the  lUyrians  ravaged  the  weft,  and 
were  obliged  to  fubmit  on  very  humiliating  condi-    the  Paronians  the  north  quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
tions.    They  formally  renounced  all  claim  to  the  do-    Thracian*  ftill  fupported  the  caufc  of  Paufanias,  and 
of  Chalcis  ;  they  ceded  the  Macedonian  cities    propofed  to  fend  him  into  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a 

numerous  army  :  while  Argarus,  the  former  rival  of 
Amyntas,  renewed  his  pretentious  to  the  throne,  and 
by  flattering  the  Athenians  with  the  hope*  of  recover- 
ing Amphipolis,  cafily  induced  them  to  fupport  hit 
claims ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  they  fitted  out  • 
fleet,  having  on  board  3000  heavy  armed  foldiers, 
which  they  fent  to  the  coaft  of  Macedon.  J? 

Philip,  the  bite  king's  brother,  no  sooner  heard  of  PniUp  „. 
hi.  defeat  and  death,  than  he  fet  out  privately  from  rivc.m 
Thebes ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Macedon  found  matter*  f  ' 
in  the  fituation  we  have  juft  now  defcribed.  Fired 
with  an  infatiable  ambition,  it  is  very  probable  that 
from  the  very  firft  moment  he  bad  rcfolved  to  fcixc 
the  kingdom  for  himfelf ;  yet  it  wa*  neceflary  at  firit 
to  pretend  that  he  uTumcd  the  throne  only  to  preferve 
it  for  hi*  nephew.  Philip,  as  hat  already  been  men- 
tioned, was  carried  off  as  an  hoftage  by  Pelopida*, 
but  for  a  long  time  paft  had  remained  in  fuch  obfeurv 
ty,  that  hillorians  difagrec  at  to  hit  place  of  rcfidcncc  { 
fume  placing  him  in  Thebes",  and  others  in  Macedon. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  from  the  age  of  15  he 
had  been  very  much  in  the  family  of  Epaminondas, 
from  whofc  leflbn*  he  could  not  but  derive  the  greateft 
emolument.  It  is  probable  alfo  that  he  attended  thi* 
the  Athenian  happening  to  be  an  an  expedition  to  Am-  celebrated  general  in  many  of  hi*  expeditions  ;  and  it 
phipolis,  was  addreffed  by  Eutydicc  the  widow  of  is  certain,  that,  with  an  attendance  suitable  to  his  rank, 
Amyntas,  fo  warmly  in  behalf  of  her  two  fous,  whom  he  vifltcd  moft  of  the  principal  republics,  and  Ihowed 
(he  pre  fettled  to  him,  that  he  interefted  himfelf  in  their  an  attention  to  their  inftituticnt,  both  civil  and  mili- 
behalf,  and  got  Perdiccas  the  cldcft  eitablifhcd  on  tary,  far  fupcrior  to  his  year*.  Having  cafy  accefs  to 
the  throne.  He  wa*  induced  alfo  to  this  piece  of  whomfoever  he  pleafed,  he  cultivated  the  friendihip 
generality  by  the  kindacb  which  Eurydicc  and  her   of  the  firft  people  in  Greece.    Even  ia  Athens, 

v  where 


obli- 
ged ut  tub-  to  their  ancient  governor  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this 
Amyntas  left  the  city  of  jfcgaea  or  Edcfla,  where 
(        till  now  he  had  held  his  royal  rclidence,  and  fixed  it 
Pells  made  **  P«Ua»  a  city  of  great  ftrcngth  and  beauty,  fituatcd 
the  capitaJ  on  an  eminence,  which  together  with  a  plain  of  con- 
fiderable  extent  was  defended  by  impafiable  moraflca, 
and  by  the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydias.    It  was  diftant 
about  15  milet  from  the  yLgean  fea,  with  which  it 
communicated  by  meant  of  the  abovementiooed  rivers. 
It  was  originally  founded  by  the  Greeks,  who  had 
lately  conquered  and  peopled  it ;  but  in  confequence 
*)f  the  misfortunes  of  Olynthus,  it  now  became  the 
capital  of  Macedon,  and  continued  ever  after  to  be  fo. 

Amyntas,  thus  fully  eftablilhed  in  his  dominions, 
continued  to  enjoy  tranquillity  during  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life.  The  reign  of  his  fon  Alexander  was 
Ihort,  and  diftnrbed  by  invafions  of  the  Ulyrians; 
from  whom  he  was  obliged  to  pur  chafe  a  peace.  He 
left  behind  him  two  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip, 
both  very  young  ;  fo  that  Paufanias  again  found  means 
to  ufurp  the  throne,  being  fupported  not  only  by  the 
Thracians,  but  a  conudcrable  number  of  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, as  well  as  a  powerful  party  in  Macedon  it- 
self.   In  thi*  critical  juncture,  however,  Iphicrates 
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\U<*Am.  where  no  good-will  fubflited  with  Mac* Jan,  the  philo-  and  independent,  and  fubjeft  only  to  the  gorerameat  Mutimt. 
♦      fopheri  Plato,  Ifocrate*,  and  Ariftotle,  cultivated  his  of  it»  own  free  and  equitable  law*.    This  artful  - 


Retrieves 


acquaintance  t  and  the  connexion  he  formed  with  the 
principal  leaden  of  that  republic  in  the  early  period 
of  bit  life,  no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  the  accom- 
pli lament  of  the  defigns  in  which  he  afterward*  proved 
fo  fuccefsfuL  Hit  appearance  in  Maccdon  inllantly 
the  tfiiri  changed  the  face1  of  affairs :  the  Macedonian  army, 
ci  the  kiajt- though  defeated,  was  not  entirely  deftroyed  ;  and  tlie 
remainder  of  them  fccured  thcmfelves  in  the  fort  reflet 
which  had  been  built  by  Archctaus.  There  were  al- 
fo  confidcrable  garrifon*  in  the  fortrcfles,  and  walled 
town*  fcattered  over  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  Illyriant, 
who  had  made  war  only  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  foon 
returned  home  to  enjoy  the  fruit*  of  their  victory.  His 
other  enemies,  the  Thracians  and  Pzonians,  were 


duct,  together  with  his  kind  treatment  of  the  pri- 
foners, fo  wrought  upon  the  mind*  of  the  Athenians, 
that  they  contented  to  the  renewal  of  a  treaty  which 
had  formerly  fubJiftcd  between  them  and  his  father 
Amyntas.  Thus  he  found  means  to  remove  all  jea- 
loufy  of  his  ambition  or  the  fchemes  he  might  after- 
ward* undertake  to  their  prejudice ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  a  ruinous  war  with 
their  allies,  which  occupied  their  attention  until  Phi- 
lip had  an  opportunity  of  getting  his  matters  fo  well 
tflabliflied  that  it  was  impoflible  to  overthrow  them.  14 

The  new  king  being  thus  left  at  liberty  to  regulate  ReHuceith* 
hi*  dome  (lie  concerns,  began  to  circumfcribc  the  power  JJ^" 
of  his  chiefs  and  nobles  ;  who,  efpecially  in  the  more  ^ 
remote  provinces,  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  kings  of  Macedon ;  fometimes,  even  in 


much  lefs  formidable  than  the  Illyrians,  being  AM  in 
■  very  rude  and  uncivilized  ftate,  incapable  of  uniting 

under  one  head  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  any  for-  times  of  public  calamity,  throwing  off  their  allegiance 

midable  army  into  the  field.    While  the  Illyrians  there-  altogether,  and  affuming  an  independent  government     t r 

fore  gave  up  the  campaign  through  mere  caprice  and  over  confiderable  tracts  of  country.    To  counteract  Choofe«  a 

unileadinefs,  Philip  himfclf  applied  to  the  Pxonians,  the  ambition  of  thefe  chiefs,  Philip  chofe  a  body  of  ""JJ^J^ 

and  by  fair  oromifes  and  flattery  prevailed  upon  them  the  braved  Macedonian  youths,  whom  he  entertained  'y^ng  ^a 

to  defift.    The  king  of  Thrace,  by  means  of  a  fum  at  his  own  table,  and  honoured  with  many  tedimonic*f0rhit 

of  money,  was  eafify  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  the  of  his  friendfhip,  giving  them  the  title  of  his  comtm- 

canfe  of  Paufanias ;  fo  that  Philip,  freed  from  thefe  n'mm,  and  allowing  them  conftantly  to  attend  him  in 

was  now  left  at  liberty  to  oppofe  the  A-  war  and  hunting.    Their  intimacy  with  the  fovcreign, 

,  who  fupported  Argseus,  and  threatened  a  which  was  confidered  as  an  indication  of  their  merit, 

very  formidable  invafion.  obliged  them  to  fuperior  diligence  in  all  the  fevere  du- 

The  appearance  of  the  Athenian  fleet  before  Me-  ties  of  military  difcipline ;  and  the  young  nobility, 

thane,  with  that  of  Argaeus  at  the  head  of  a  numc-  eager  to  participate  fuch  high  honours,  vied  with  each 

rou*  army  in  Pieria,  filled  the  whole  country  with  con-  other  in  their  endeavours  to  gain  admiflion  into  this 


fternation ;  and  Philip,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  talents  neceflary  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  good 
graces  of  the  people,  took  the  opportunity  of  getting 
T»ke«  up.  Amyntas  fet  afidc,  and  himfelf  declared  king ;  for 


diftinguiihed  order;  fo  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
they  lervcd  as  hoftages,  on  the  other  they  formed  an 
ufeful  feminarv  for  future  generals,  by  whom  both 
Philip  and  Alexander  were  afterwards  greatly  aiutlcd 


en  h.m  the  which  indeed  the  danger  of  the  times  afforded  a  very   in  their  conquefts.  lS 
plaufiblc  pretext.    Argseus,  in  the  mean  time,  ad  van-       Diodorus  Skulus,  and  all  the  Roman  writers  who  Whether 


ced  with  his  Athenian  allies  towards  Edeffa,  or  iEgx,    have  treated  of  the  hiftory  of  Greece,  aflert  that  Phi-h*  intiita- 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  where   lip,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  inilitutcd  the  Mace-Uh<t  ^*fc 
he  hoped  to  have  been  amicably  received;  but  finding   donian  phalanx  ;  a  body  of  6003  men  armed  with 
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the  gates  (hut 
I  thone.  Philii 


again  (I  turn,  lie 
1  harafTtd  him  in 


Mis  Artrat-  great  numbers  of  his 


finding 

returned  back  to  Me- 
his  retreat,  cutting  off 


u.  an  aTtir 


and  afterwards  defeated 


him  in  a  general  engagement  ;  in  which  Argxu*  him- 
felf, with  the  flower  of  his  army,  was  cut  in  pieces, 
and  all  the  red  taken  prifoners. 


fhort  (words  fitted  either  for  cutting  or  (labbiag,  ha- 
ving alfo  flrong  buckler*  four  feet  long  and  two  and 
an  half  broad,  and  pikes  14  feet  long  ;  ufually  march- 
ing 16  men  deep.  But  this  opinion  U  controverted 
by  others,  Dr  Gillies  fuppofes  that  the  opinion  had 
arifen  from  the  Romans  meeting  with  the  phalanx  in 


it 
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This  firft  in  (lance  of  fuccefs  contributed  greatly  to  its  mod  complete  form  in  Macedon  ;  and  as  they  be 
ifc  the  fpiritsof  Philip's  party  ;  and  he  himfelf  took  cai 


raifc 

care  to  improve  it 


the  bed  man 


trr  pc 


r-flible.  Ha 

litic  treat-  v'nPT  tsken  a  great  numher  of  prifoners,  both  Mace- 
mem  .if  the  donian*  and  Athenians,  he  determined,  by  his  trcat- 
pruoners.    ment  of  them,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  both  parties. 

The  former  were  called  into  his  prefence,  and,  after 
a  gentle  reprimand,  admitted  to  fwear  allegiance 
to  him  ;  after  which  they  were  didributed  through 
the  army  :  the  Athenians  were  t  ntcrtained  at  his  table, 
difmifled  without  ranfom,  and  their  baggage  redorcd. 
The  prifoners  were  jud  allowed  time  to  return  to  their 
native  city  and  to  fpread  abroad  the  news  of  Philip'* 
generofity,  when  they  were  followed  by  ambafladors 


Renounce* .fr°m  Macedon  with  propofal*  for  peace.  As  he  knew 
W»n«.ht  tithat  the  lofsof  Amphipoli*  had  greatly  irritated  them, 

A«!po.,po.  J,e  DOW  thought  proper  to  renounce  his  jurisdiction    the  phalanx,  ufually  lef*  numerous,  to  6000  men,  this 
•ver  that  city  ;  and  it  waa  accordingly  declared  free    was  far  from  an  improvement  j  and  the  Later  king*  of 


came  acquainted  with  Greece  and  Macedon  pretty 
nearly  at  the  lame  time,  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
fuppofe  that  it  had  been  invented  among  the  Macedo- 
nians. The  phalanx,  he  fays,  is  nothing  different 
from  the  armour  and  arrangement  which  had  always 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  which  Philip  adopt- 
ed in  their  mod  perfect  form  ;  "  nor  is  there  reafon 
(fays  he)  to  think  that  a  prince,  who  knew  the  dan- 
ger of  changing  what  the  experience  of  ages  had  ap- 
proved, made  any  alteration  in  the  weapons  or  tactic* 
of  that  people.  The  improvement  in.  the'  counter- 
march, to  which  Philip  gave  the  appearance  of  ad- 
vancing in  dead  of  retreating,  mentioned  by  i£lian  in 
his  Tactics,  c.  xxviii.  was  borrowed,  at  this  author 
tells  us,  from  the  Lacedxmonians.   If  Philip  incrcafed 
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Miction,  who  f welled  it  to  16,000,  only  rendered   tfon.    Moft  of  the  towns  in  Chslcidiet 
unwieldy  and  inconvenient." 
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Bi^Di  and 
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that  order  of  battle  more 

InAead  of  this,  Philip,  according  to  our  >uu»r, 
ployed  himfelf  in  procuring  arms,  horfe*,  and  other 
Deccflary  materials  for  war  ;  and  in  introducing  a  more 
fevere  and  exaclt  military  difciplinc  than  had  formerly 
been  known  in  Macedon. 

While  the  king  thus  took  the  beft  methods  to  ren- 


kt  alliea  orfubjeda ;  fo  that  this  populous  and  wealthy  ' 
province,  together  with  Pangea*  on  the  right  and 
Pieria  on  the  left,  of  both  which  the  cities  were  ei- 
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ther  independent  or  fitbjc^t  to  the  Athenians,  formed 
a  barrier  not  only  fafhcteiit  to  guard  again  ft  any  in- 
curiiona  of  the  Macedonians,  but  which  was  even  for- 
midable to  tbero.    But  though  Philip  was  fcnfible 


der  himfelf  fee  are  at  home  and  formidable  abroad,  the    enough  of  the  importance  of  those  places,  he  confi-^"^ 
Paeon  ians  again  began  to  make  incurfions  into  the    dered  the  conqucft  of  Amphipolis  as  more  neceffary  „f  Am(,hj. 
kingdom.    The  death  of  Agis  their  king,  however,    at  the  present  time.    By  the  pofieflion  of  this  place  polis. 


who  was  a  man  of  great  military  (kill,  deprived  them 
altnoft  of  every  power  of  refinance  when  they  were 
attacked.  ITiifip,  of  confluence,  over-ran  their 
country  with  little  oppofition,  and  reduced  them 
to  the  ftate  of  tributaries  to  Macedon.  No  fooner 
was  this  accomplifhcd,  than  he  undertook  a  winter's 
campaign  againil  the  Illyrians,  who  had  long  been 
the  natural  enemies  of  Macedon.    They  had  now  ex- 


Macedon  would  be  connected  with  the  fea,  and  would 
be  fcctired  in  many  commercial  advantages,  which 
could  not  but  contribute  greatly  to  the  profperity  of 
the  kingdom  at  large  ;  a  ruad  was  likewife  opened  to 
the  woods  and  mines  of  Pangseus,  the  former  of  which 
were  fo  neceflary  to  the  railing  of  a  naval  power,  and 
the  latter  for  the  eilablilhment  of  a  proper  military 
force    This  city  had  indeed  been  declared  indepeo- 


their  territory  to  the  caft  j  by  which  means  the    dent  by  Philip  himfelf  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ; 

but  this  was  wily  to  prevent  a  rupture  with  the  Athe- 
nians, who  ftill  afferted  their  right  to  it  as  an  ancient 
colony  (  though,  by  reafon  of  the  perfidy  of  Chari- 
demus,  a  native  of  Eubcca,  they  had  hitherto  failed 
in  their  attempts  to  recover  it.  The  Amphipolitans, 
however,  having  once  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  liberty, 
prepared  to  maintain  thcmfclves  in  their  independence. 
In  the  mean  time  the  hoftile  defigns  of  Philip,  which 
all  his  precaution  had  not  been  able  to  conceal,  alarm, 
ed  the  inhabitants  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  thought 
proper  to  put  theinfelves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Olynthians.  By  them  they  were  readily  received  in- 
to the  confederacy  ;  and,  trnfting  to  the  ftrength  of 
their  new  allies,  behaved  in  fuch  an  infolent  manner 
to  Philip,  that  he  was  not  long  of  finding  a  fpecious 
pretext  for  hoftility ;  at  which  the  Olynthians,  - 


1  were  excluded  from  the  harbours  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Adriatic.  This  was  a  grievance  to  Phi- 
lip, who  fectns  early  to  have  meditated  the  railing  of 
a  naval  power ;  neither  could  he  hope  to  be  in  fafety, 
fhould  the  kingdom  be  left  open  to  the  incurfions  of 
a  barbarous  enemy  :  for  which  reafons  he  determined 
at  once  to  humble  thofe  enemies  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  they  fhould  no  longer  be  in  a  fituatiou  to  give 
him  any  dillurbance.  After  an  ineffectual  ncgociation, 
be  was  met  by  Bard)  Bis  at  the  bead  of  a  confiderable 
body  of  infantry,  but  with  only  4x1  horfe.  They 
made  a  gallant  refinance  for  fome  time  ;  but  being  un- 
able to  cope  with  fuch  a  fltilful  general  as  Philip,  they 
were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  7000  men,  among 
whom  was  their  leader  Bardyllis,  who  fell  at  the  age 
of  90. 

By  this  difafter  the  Illyrians  were  fo  mach  difhear-    ly  alarmed,  fent  ambaffadors  to  Athens, 
tened,  that  they  fent  ambatTadors  to  Philip,  humbly    their  affiftance  againft  fuch  a  powerful  enemy.  "Philip, 

however,  juftly  alarmed  at  fuch  a  formidable  confpi- 
racy,  fent  agents  to  Athens,  with  fuch  expedition 
that  they  arrived  there  before  any  thing  could  be  con- 
cluded with  the  Olymhian  deputies.  Having  gained 
over  the  popular  leaders  and  orators,  he  deceived  and 
flattered  the  magiftratcs  and  fenate  in  fuch  an  artful 
manner,  that  a  ncgociation  was  inftantly  fet  on  foot, 


begging  for  peace  on  any  terms.  The  conqueror 
granted  them  the  fame  conditions  which  had  been  im- 
pofed  upon  the  Paeonians,  via.  the  becoming  tributary, 
and  yielding  up  to  him  a  confiderable  part  of  fhrir 
country.  That  part  of  it  which  lay  to  the  raft  ward 
of  a  lake  named  Lychnidus  he  annexed  to  Macedon  ; 
and  probably  built  a  town  and  fettled  a  colony  there  ; 

the  country  being  fertile,  and  the  lake  abounding  with    by  which  Philip  engaged  to  conquer  Amphipolis  for  Enjr»<e»f» 


many  kinds  of  hfh  highly  elteemed  by  the  ancients. 
This  town  and  lake  were  about  miles  diftant  from 
the  Ionian  fea ;  and  fuch  was  the  afcendency  which 
the  arms  and  policy  of  Philip  acquired  over  his  neigh- 
bours* that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  intermediate  di- 
ftriet  foon  adopted  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
conquerors  ;  and  their  territory,  hitherto  unconnected 
with  any  foreign  power,  funk  into  fuch  abfolute  de- 
pendence upon  Macedon,  that  many  ancient  geogra- 
phers fuppofed  it  to  be  a  province  of  that  country* 

Philip  had  no  fooner  reduced  the  Illyrians,  than  he 
hegan  to  put  in  execution  greater  defigns  than  any  he 
hid  yet  attempted.    The  rich  coaft »  to  the  fouthward, 


the  Athenians,  upon  condition  that  they  furrendcred  <-onq  c** 
to  him  the  itrong  fortiefs  of  Pydna,  a  place  which 
he  reprefented  as  of  much  lefs  importance  to  them  ; 
promifing  alfo  to  confer  upon  them  many  other  ad- 
vantages, which,  however,  he  did  not  fpecify  at  that 
time.  Thus  the  Athenians,  deceived  by  the  perfidy 
of  their  own  magistrates,  elated  with  the  hopes  of  re- 
covering Amphipolis,  and  outwitted  by  the  fnperior 
policy  of  Philip,  rejected  with  difdain  the  proffers  of 
the  Olynthians. 

The  ambafladors  of  Olynthus  returned  home  high- 
ly difgufted  with  the  reception-  they  had  met  with ; 
but  had  fcarce  time  to  communicate  the  news  to  their 


of  Macedou,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks,  prefenteda  countryroca,  when  the  ambafTadon  of  Philip  arrived' 

»  ftrong  temptation  to  his  ambition  and  avarice.  The  at  Olynthus.    He  pretended  to  condole  with  them  on 

confederacy  of  Olynthus,  after  havicg  thrown  off  the  the  affront  they  had  received  at  Athens  ;  but  teftified. 

yoke  of  Sparta,  was  become  more  powerful  than  ever,  his  furprife  that  they  Ihoutd  court  the  aflittancr  of  that- 

and  could  fend  into  the  field  an  army  of  10,000  heavy  diltant  and  haughty  republic,  when  they  could  avail. 

11  number  of  cavalry  in  propor-  tbcmftlvcaofthe  powerful  kingdom*  " 
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MimJojv  wi<hed  for  nothing  more  than  to  enter  into  equal  and 
*  lafting  engagements  with  their  confederacy.  Asa  proof 
of  his  moderation  and  fincerity,  he  offend  to  put  them 
b  poffeffion  of  Anthcmus,  an  important  town  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  which  the  Macedonians  4iad  long 
claimed  the  jurifdidion,  milking  many  jot  her  fair  pro- 
mifes  ;  and  among  the  reft,  that  he  would  reduce  for 
them  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidxa,  which  hechofe 
Tather  to  fee  in  'dependence  on  Olynthus  than  Athens. 
Thus  he  prevailed  upon  the  Olynttiians  not  only  to 
abandon  Amphipolis,  but  to  affirt  him  with  all  their 
power  in  tlie  execution  of  hij  delign*. 

Philip  now  loft  no  time  in  executing  his  purpofea 
nn  Amphipolis  ;  and  prefTcd  the  city  fo  clofcly,  that 
the  people  were  glad  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for 
relief.  .Accordingly  they  rlifpatched  two  of  their  moft 
eminent  citizens,  Hicrax  and  Sttatnc'.cs,  to  reprefent 
the  danger  of  nn  alliance  betwixt  Philip  and  the  Olyn- 
thianj,  and  to  profd.  their  forrow  for  having  fo  deep- 
ly offended  the  parent  flate.  This  reprefentation  had 
foch  an  effect,  that  though  the  Athenians  were  then 
deeply  engaged  in  the  focial  war,  they  would  pruba- 
bly  have  paid  fome  attention  to  the  .'vmphipolitatts, 
had  not  Philip  taken  care  to  fetid  them  a  letter  with 
frefh  aifuraoces  of  friendlhip,  acknowledging  their  right 
to  Amphipolis,  and  which  he  hoped  ftWtly  to  put  in« 
to  thtir  hands  in-  terms  of  hii  recent  agreement,  hy 
thefc  fptciouj  pretences  the  Athenian*  were  pcrfuadud 
to  pay  as  little  regard  to  the  deputies  of  the  Amphi- 
politans  as  they  had  already  done  to  thole  of  the  Olyn- 
Am}h  ro*  »*hians  ;  fo  that  the  city,  unable  to  defend  itfelf  alone 
t*.  agaiult  fo  powerful  an  enemy,  furrcndeitd  at  lad  at 
discretion  in  the  year  357  B.  C. 

Philip  ftill  proceeded  in  the  fame  cautious  and  poli- 
tic manner  in  which  he  had  begun.  Though  the  oi>- 
tlinate  defence  of  the  Amphipolitans  might  have  fur. 
nifhed  a  pretence  for  fevcrity,  he  contented  himfelf 
■with  banilhing  a  few  of  the  popular  leaders  from  whom 
he  had  moft  caufe  to  dread  oppofition,  treating  the 
Ted  of  the  inhabitant*  with  all  manner  of  clemency ; 
hut  took  care  to  add  Amphipolis  to  his  own  domi- 
nions, from  which  he  was  determined  that  it  never 
mould  be  feparatcd,  notwithllanding  the  protnifes  he 
had  made  to  the  Athenians  Finding  that  it  was  not 
his  intereli  at  this  time  to  fallout  witii  the  Orynthiaiu, 
he  cultivated  the  friendship  of  that  republic  with  great 
afCduity  ;  took  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Pc>tid:ea, 
•which  he  readily  yielded  to  the  Olyuthians,  though 
they  had  given  him  but  litle  afliltancc  iu  the.  reduction 
of  thefe  places.  Potidxa  had  been  garrisoned  by  the 
Athenians;  and  them  the  artfiJ  kmj;  fent  back  with- 
ont  ranfom,  lamenting  the  nccefhty  of  his  affairs  which 
obliged  him,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  oppofe  their 
republic.  Though  this  was  rather  too  grofs,  the  A- 
tlieniant  at  prefect  were  fo  much  engaged  with  the  fo- 
cial war,  that  they  had  not  leifure  to  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  other  nations.  Philip  made  the  hell  ufc  of  his  time, 
and  next  projected  the  conqucft  of  the  gold  mines  of 
Mikfrhlw-'Th.rac*'  That  rich  and  fertile  country  was  now  held 
ftU  mailer  by  onc-Cotys,  a  prince  of  luch  weak  intellectual  favid- 
ef£cguM  tics,  that  the  fuperllition  of  the  Greeks,  into  which 
he  was  newly  initiated,  had  almott  entirely  fuWited. 
his  reafon  ;  and  he  wandered  about  in  c,u-lt  of  the 
goddefs  Minerva,  with  whom  he  fancied  himfelf  ia 
love.    The.  inv^ion  of  the  Macedonian^,  however, 
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awaked  him  from  hit  reverie ;  and  Cotys,  finding  hfm. 
fehf  dt  ftitute  of  other  means  of  oppofitiou,  attempted 
to  flop  tl*  progrefs  of  the  emmy  by  a  letter.  To  this 
Philip  paid  no  regard;  the  Thracians  -were  tuftanrty 
expelled  from  their  jotTeflions  at  Crtuidsr,  where  there 
were  very  valuable  gold  mines.  Thefc  had  formerly 
been  worked  by  colonies  from  Thafo?  and  Athens  ;  but 
the  colonifts  had  long  fine*  been  expelled  by  the  barba- 
rous Thracians,  who  knew  not  how  to  make  ofe  of 
the  treafure  they  were  in  poffeffion  of.  Philip  took 
the  trouble  to  defcend  into  the  mines  himfelf,  m  order 
to  infpect  the  works ;  and  having  caufed  them  to  be 
repaired,  planted  a  Macedonian  colony  at  Crnridx, 
be  flowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Philippi,  and  drew 
annually  from  the  gold  mines  to  the  value  of  near 
icootalcuts,  or  100,000  L  fterling  ;  an  immenfe  fum 
in  thofc  days.  The  coins  ftruck  here  were  hike  wife 
called  Philippi. 

Philip  having  obtained  this  valuable  acqurfit ion,  Settles  the 
next  took  upon  him  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Thcffaly,  affair,  of 
where  every  thing  was  in  confufion.    This  country  rheflalr 
had  been  formerly  oppreffed  by  Alexander  tyrant  of  Ef3v£ 
Phenr;  after  whofe  death  three  others  appeared,  ws.Tif.  tase.  ' 
fiphornus,  Pithulaus,  and  Lycophron,  the  brothers-in- 
law  of  Alexander,  who  had  like  wife  murdered  him.  By 
the  united  efforts  of  the  Thcffalians  and  Macedonians, 
however,  thefe  ufurpvrs  were  ealily  overthrown,  and 
effectually  prevented  from  making  any  difturhances  for 
the  future  ;  and  the  Thcffalians,  out  of  a  miftaken  gra« 
titude,  fiirreudercd  to  Philip  all  the  revenues  arifing 
from  their  fairs  and  towns  of  commerce,  as  well  as  aU 
-the  couveniencies  of  their  harbours  and  (hipping ;  a 
c<mceffn>n  which  Philip  took  care  to  fecure  in  the  moft 
effectual  manner. 

Having  now  not  only  eftablifhed  his  fovcTeignty  in 
the  molt  effectual  manner,  but  rendered  himfelf  very 
powerful  and  formidable  to  hU  neighbours,  PhQip  de- 
termined to  enjoy  fome  rcpofe  from  his  fatigues.  Ha-  Mimt. 
viug  formed  an  alliance  with  Arybbas  king  of  Epirus, Olympus, 
he,  in  the  year  357  B.C.  married  Olympian  the  fi- 
lter of  that  prinrc  ;  a  match  thought  the  more  eligible, 
as  the  kings  of  Epitos  were  fuppofed  to  be  defcended 
from  Aclnlles.    The  nuptials  were  folemnizcd-  at  Pel- 
la  with  great  pomp,  and  fcveral  month*  were  fpent 
in  fhows  and  divcrfio.ts  ;  dining  which  Philip  mowed 
fuch  an  extreme  pronenefs  to  vice  of  every  kind,  aa 
difgraced  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours,  and  moft 
probably  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  dotnrftic  un- 
happintfs.    So  much  was  this  behaviour  of  the  Mace-  A  ^ntny. 
doman  monarch  taken  notice  of  by  the  neighbouring  r<<rnhimv- 
ftatcs,  that  the  Pacinian*  and  Tllyrisns  threw  off  thc,ion°f 
yoke,  engaging  i::  their  ichrmcs  the  king  of  Thrace  :^flln.e.,R'1* 
and  n*t  withttanding  the  infant  Hate  of  that  prince,  their ,  j,'",.* 
dcligus  were  now  carried  on  with  mote  judgment  thanT  »- 
Wiis  ufnal  with  barbarians.      Philip,  howevr,  pot-  gaiatl  him. 
withstanding  hb  diflrpatrou,  got  warning  of  his  dan- 
ger in  fufficteiu  lime  to  prevent  the  bad  conferences 
which  might  have  enfued  had  the  confederates  got 
time  to  bring  their  matters  to  a  prr  per  beating.  Early 
in  the  Ipring  356  he  took  the  field  with  the  flower  of 
the  Macedonian  troops.     Havmg  marched  in  perfon 
againtt  the  P.eoniins  and  Thracians,  he  difpatched- 
P..::ti«ii:o  his  belt  r-t  t.rral  into  lliyria.     Both  enter-  1T 
prt.'es  proved  i'merUful;  and  while  Philip  retanied  Orf-*t« hl- 
victorious  from  'I'hr.^f,  tu  mewed  aa  account  of  the  encrou*. 
t  \iilcry 
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victory  pained  by  Parmcnio  ;  a  feeond  meflenger  in- 
formed him  of  a  vidlory  gained  by  hi*  chariot  at  the 
Olympic  game*  ;  and  a  third,  that  Olympian  had  been 
delivered  of  a  fon  at  Pelta.  Thi«  was  the  celebrated 
Alexander,  to  whom  the  diviners  prnpheficd  the 
Gr««e.  hi^hetl  profperity  and  glory,  a*  being  born  in  fuch  au- 
fpicious  cirtumftances. 

A  Inert  time  after  the  birth  of  Alexander,  Philip 
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hi?ptec«l>-  wrote  *  letter  t0  l'ie  philofophcr  Arillotle,  whom  hi 
tor.  chofe  for  preceptor  to  hi*  young  fon.    The  letter  was 

written  with  great  brevity,  containing  culy  the  fnl- 
lowing  word*  :  "  Know  that  a  fon  ia  bora  to  us.  We 
thank  the  gods  not  fo  much  for  their  gift,  as  for 
teftowing  it  at  a  time  when  Ariftotle  lives.  We  af- 
furc  ourfelvcs  that  you  will  form  him  a  prince  worthy 
of  his  father,  and  worthy  of  Maeedon."  He  next 
fet  about  the  farther  enlargement  of  his  territories, 
which  were  already  very  confidcrable.  Patonia  was 
now  one  of  his  provinces  ;  on  the  eaft  his  dominions 
extended  to  the  fea  of  Thafos,  and  on  the  weft  to 
the  lake  Lyehnidus.  The  Thcffalians  were  in  effeci 
fubjec\  to  his  jurifdi&ion,  and  the  poffeflion  of  Am- 
phipolis  had  fecured  him  many  commercial  advantages ; 
he  had  a  numerous  and  wcll-difciplincd  army,  with 
plentiful  refources  for  fupporting  fuch  an  armament, 
and  carrying  through  the  other  fchemes  fuggefted  by 
his  ambition  ;  though  his  deep  and  impenetrable  poli- 
cy rendered  him  more  truly  formidable  than  all  thefe 
put  together.  His  fi rfA  fcheme  was  the  reduction  of 
Olynthus,  the  moil  populous  and  fertile  country  on 
qieft  of  n.  fhc  borders  of  Maeedon;  after  which  his  ambition 
wid  of PromPted  n'm  to  "cqmre  the  fovereignty  of  all  Greece. 

T o  accomplilh  the  formcr.hehad  hitherto  courted  the 
friendihip  of  the  Olynthians  by  every  poflible  method ; 
and  without  letting  flip  any  opportunity  to  acomplifh 
the  latter,  he  deprived  the  Athenians  gradually  of  fcveral 
of  their  fettkments  inThraee  and  Maeedon.  In  thefe  de- 
predations, however,  he  took  care  always  to  give  fuch 
appearance  of  juftice  to  his  aflions,  that  his  antago- 
rafta,  who  had  iludied  the  matter  lefs  deeply,  could 
not  find  a  plaufible  pretext  for  engaging  in  war  againft 
him,  even  when  he  had  openly  committed  hoftilitics 
in  (I  them.  Philip  cafily  perceived  that  the  affairs 
the  Greeks  were  coming  to  a  crifis,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  wait  the  event  of  their  mutual  di (Ten lions, 
t  of  '1  hat  event  did  not  difappoint  his  hopes.  The  Phoci- 
riin  war  ant  violated  the  religion  of  thole  days  in  a  mod 
extraordinary  manner ;  they  had  even  ploughed  up 
the  lauds  confccratcd  to  Apollo :  and  however  they 
might  pretend  to  excufc  themfdves  by  examples,  the 
Amphi&yons  fulminated  a  decree  againft  the  Phocians, 
commanding  the  facrcd  lands  to  be  laid  wafte,  and  im- 
pofing  an  heavy  fine  upon  the  community. 

By  this  decree  all  Greece  was  again  involved  in  the 
war  called  Pi<o,i,m,  from  the  name  of  the  city  about 
which  it  commenced.  Philip  at  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  was  engaged  in  Thrace,  where  a  civil  war  had 
taken  place  among  the  font  of  Cotys  ;  and  wherever 
Philip  interfered,  he  was  fure  to  make  matters  turn 
out  to  his  own  advantage.  His  incvoachmcnts  at 
length  became  fo  enormous,  that  Kerfobtctes,  the  mod 
powerful  of  the  contending  princes,  agreed  to  cede 
the  Thracian  Chcrfonefus  to  the  Athenians  5  who 
immediately  fent  Chares  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  ar- 
mament to  take  poffeflion  of  it.    In  this  expedition 


the  town  of  Seilos  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  inht>  Mswast.. 
bitants  cruelly  treated  by  Chares,  while  Philip  employ-  ' — — 
ed  himfclf  in  the  fiegc  of  Mcthone  in  Pieria.  This  city  phiij!?^ 
he  likewife  reduced ;  but  the  king  loll  an  eye  at  the  fiegc  »*  eve  u 
in  the  following  extraordinary  manner,  if  we  may  give  the  f 
credit  to  fome  ancient  hi  dorian*.  A  celebrated  archer, T" 
named  After,  had  it  feems  ottered  his  fcrvices  to  Phi- 
lip, being  reprefented  as  fuch  an  excellent  markfman, 
that  he  could  hit  the  fwiftcll  bird  on  the  wing.  Phi- 
lip replied,  that  he  would  be  of  excellent  ufc  if  they 
were  to  make  war  with  darlings.  Aller,  difgufted  with 
this  reception,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  with 
an  arrow  wounded  the  king  in  the  eye.    When  the 
weapon  was  extracted,  it  was  found  to  have  on  it  the 
following  infeription  :  "  For  the  right  eye  of  Philip." 
The  king  ordered  the  arrow  to  be  Wot  back  again, 
with  another  infeription,  importing  that  he  would 
caufe  After  to  be  hanged  when  the  town  was  taken. 
A  report  was  raifed  after  Phjip's  death,  that  he  had 
loft  his  eye  by  prying  too  narrowly  into  the  amours  of 
Olympias  and  Jupiter  Amnion  ;  which  the  vanity  of 
his  fucceflbr  prompted  him  to  cheriih,  as  his  flatterers 
had  probably  been  the  inventors  of  it. 

All  this  time  the  Phocian  war  raged  with  the  great- 
eft  fury,  and  involved  in  it  all  the  ftates  of  Greece. 
Lycophron,  one  of  the  Theflaltan  tyrants,  whom  Philip 
had  formerly  deprived  of  his  authority,  had  again 
found  means  to  re-eftablilh  his  authority;  and  his  coun- 
trymen having  taken  part  with  the  Phocians,  Lyeo-  44 
phron  called  in  Onomarchus  the  Phocian  general  to  f'  '"g*f*i 
protect  him  againft  the  power  of  Philip,  by  whom  he  w- VTiL, 
was  fenfible  that  he  would  foon  be  attacked.  The  king  ^"rch„ 
accordingly  marched  into  Theffaly  with  a  confiderable  the  Phocian 
army,  defeated  Phyallus  the  brother  of  Onomarchus,  «*nerat, 
whom  the  latter  had  fent  into  the  country  with  a  de- 
tachment of  7CO0  men.    After  this  he  befieged  and  Who  Re- 
took the  city  of  Pegafz,  driving  the  enemy  towards  featthim; 
the  frontiers  of  Phocis.    Onomarchus  then  advanced 
with  the  whole  army;  and  Philip,  though  inferior  in 
numbers,  did  not  decline  the  engagement.    The  Pho- 
cians at  firft  gave  ground,  on  which  the  Macedonians 
purfued,  but  in  good  order ;  but  coming  near  a  pre- 
cipice, on  the  top  of  which  Onomarchus  had  polled 
a  detachment  of  loldicrs,  the  latter  rolled  down  Hones 
and  fragments  of  the  rock  in  fuch  a  manner  as  did 
dreadful  execution,  and  threw  them  into  the  utmoft 
difonlcr.     Philip,  however,  rallied  his  troops  with 
great  prefencc  of  mind,  and  prevented  the  Phocians 
from  gaining  any  farther  advantage  than  they  had 
already  done ;  faying,  as  he  drew  off  his  men,  that 
they  did  not  retreat  through  fear,  but  like  rams,  in 
order  to  ftrike  with  the  greater  vigour.    Nor  was  he 
long  before  he  made  good  his  affertion  ;  for  having  re- 
cruited his  army  with  the  greatefl  expedition,  he  re- 
turned into  Thcffaly  at  the  head  of  ao.oco  foot  and  g 
iO.4  horfe,  where  he  was  met  by  Onomarchus    The  But  »  st 
Macedonians  at  this  time  were  fuperior  in  number  toUtt  defear- 
their  enemies;  and  Philip  moreover  took  care  to  re- *•]  *ld 
mind  tliera,  that  their  quarrel  was  that  of  heaven,  and 
that  their  cncmics.had  been  guilty  of  facrilcge,  by  pro- 
faning the  temple  of  Delphi.    That  they  might  be 
Hill  more  animated  in  the  caufe,  he  put  crowns  of  laurel 
on  their  heads.    Thus  fired  by  cnthuliafm,  and  having 
befidcs  the  advantage  of  numbers,  tne  Phocians  were 
altogether  unable  to  withstand  them.  They  threw  away 
5  their 
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their  arm*  and  fled  toward*  the  fea,  where  they  ex- 
peeled  to  have  been  relieved  by  Chares,  who,  with 
the  Athenian  fleet,  was  nigh  the  fhore :  bat  in  this 
they  were  difappointed,  for  be  made  no  attempt  to 
fate  them.  Upwards  of  6000  perilhed  in  the  field  of 
battle  or  in  the  purfuit,  and  30SO  were  taken  prifo- 
ners.  The  body  of  Onomarchus  being  found  among 
the  (lain,  was  by  order  of  Philip  hung  up  on  a  gib* 
bet  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  on  account  of  hi*  having 
polluted  the  temple  ;  the  bodies  of  the  reft  were  thrown 
into  the  fea,  as  being  all  partakers  of  the  fame  crirac. 
Hie  fate  of  the  prifoners  is  not  known,  by  reafon  of 
an  aml>lf;uity  in  a  fentence  of  DiodoruS  Siculus,  which 
may  imply  that  they  were  drowned,  though  it  does 
not  exprcfsly  fay  fo. 

After  this  victory,  Philip  fet  about  the  fettlemcnt 
of  Theffaly,  waiting  only  tor  an  opportunity  to  put 
hi  execution  his  favourite  fchemc  of  invading  Greece. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  rejoiced  to  fee  the  dates  weak- 
ening each  other  by  their  mutual  diffeniions;  of  which 
he  never  failed  to  take  advantage  an  far  as  poifiblc. 
He  now,  however,  began  to  throw  off  the  matk  with 
regard  to  the  Olynthians,  whom  he  had  long  deceived 
with  fair  promifes.  Having  detached  Kcrfobletcs  from 
the  intereil  of  the  Athenians,  he  cllablifhcd  him  in 
the  fovcreiguty  of  Thrace  ;  not  out  of  any  good  will, 
but  with  a  view  to  deltroy  him  whenever  a  proper  op- 
portunity offered.  Were  he  once  poffclfed  of  the 
dominions  of  that  prince,  the  way  to  Byxantium  was 
open  to  him ;  the  poffeflion  of  which  mull  have  been  a 
great  temptation  to  Philip,  who  well  knew  how  to 
value  the  importance  of  its  fituation  both  with  refpect 
to  commerce  and  war  :  and  in  order  to  pave  the  way 
to  this  important  conqucft,  he  attacked  the  fortrefs 
of  Hcrseum,  a  fmall  and  in  itfclf  unimportant  place, 
though,  by  reafon  of  it*  neighbourhood  to  Byzan- 
tium, the  acquifition  was  valuable  to  Philip.  The 
Athenians,  however,  at  lad  began  to  perceive  the  de- 
signs of  Philip,  and  determined  to  counteract  them. 
For  this  purpofe  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Olynthus;  and  having  warned  Kerfobletes  of  his  dan- 
ger, they  ordered  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  defence  of 
the  Hcrxum.  But  thefe  vigorous  meafurcs  were  foon 
counteracted  by  the  report  of  Philip's  death,  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  his  wound  at  Methone,  .and  a 
diftcmpcr  arifing  from  the  fatigues  he  had  afterwards 
undergone.  The  inconftant  Athenians  too  easily  gave 
credit  to  this  report ;  and,  as  if  all  danger  had  been 
over  with  his  death,  difcontinucd  their  preparations, 
and  directed  their  whole  attention  to  the  fa c red  war. 
— This  conteft,  inftead  of  being  ended  by  the  death 
of  Onomarchus,  now  raged  with  double  fury.  Phy- 
allus,  abovemcntioncd,  the  only  Surviving  brother  of 
Onomarchus  undertook  the  caufc  of  the  Phocians; 
and  his  affairs  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  dc- 
fpcrate,  he  undertook  the  mod  unaccountable  method 
of  retrieving  them  which  could  be  imagined  ;  having 
converted  into  ready  money  the  moll  precious  mate- 
rials belonging  to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  with  this 
treafure  doubled  the  pay  of  his  foldiers.  By  this  new 
piece  of  facrilege,  he  indeed  brought  many  adventu- 
rer* to  his  itandard,  though  he  cut  off  all  hopes  of  mer- 
cy for  himfelf  or  his  party  fhould  he  be  defeated. 
Having  the  aflilbnce  of  loco  Lacedemonians,  2000 
and  5000  Athenian  foot*  with  400  cavalry,. 


he  wa»  ftiM  enabled  to  make  a  very  formidable  appear-  MicrJ— 

ance ;  and  the  Phocians  took  the  field  with  great  pro-  * 
fpect  of  fuccefs.  ,a 

Philip  now  thought  it  time  to  throw  off  the  matk  Philip  eo- 
entirely,  for  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians,  in 
particularly  their  league  with  Olynthus,  Aim  i  (bed  him  ^l*1***" 
with  a  plaufible  pretext ;  and  the  iw  fuch  hor- 

rid facrilege  as  had  been  committed  at  lWphi  feemed 
to  give  him  a  tide  to  march  at  the  head  of  an  army 
into  Greece.    The  fupcrttition  of  the  Greeks,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  blinded  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  but 
they  could  caftly  perceive  that  Philip's  piety  was  a 
mere  pretence,  and  that  his  real  dc'ign  was  to  invade 
and  conquer  the  whole  country.    The  Athenians  no 
fooncr  heard  of  the  march  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
than  they  difpatched,  with  all  expedition,  a  ftrong 
guard  to  fecurc  the  pafs  of  Thennopyl*  (  fo  that  Phi- |,  prcveat- 
lip  was  obliged  to  return  greatly  chagrined  and  dif-cd  from  ca- 
appointed.    Their  next  ftep  was  to  call  an  affcmhly,  *f  ™"K 
to  deliberate  upon  the  meafiircs  proper  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  reflrain  the  ambition  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch ;  and  this  affembly  is  rendered  memorable  by 
the  firft  appearance  of  Demoftlienct  as  an  orator  a- 
gainft  Philip.    Athens  for  fome  time  had  been  in  a 
very  alarming  fituation.    They  were  deeply  involved 
in  the  facrcd  war;  their  noiihern  pofieuiorrs  wore 
continually  infulted  and  plundered  by  Philip  ;  while 
a  number  of  his  mercenary  parti  fan  8  drew  off  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  in  ft  cad  of  taking 
meafures  to  counteract  that  ambitious  prince,  they  a- 
mufed  thcmfelves  with  {peculations  about  the  defigni 
of  the  Perfian  monarch,  who  was  preparing  for  war 
againft  the  Cyprians,  Egyptians,  and  Phcnicians.    I-  f% 
foe  rates  the  celebrated  orator,  and  Phocion  tlic  (latef-  Eitrenuj 
man,  joined  the  multitude  in  their  prefent  opinion,  1  ndo'ence 
though  not  from  any  mercenary  motives,'  but  purely  *0f  *^B8^ 
from  a  fenfe  of  the  unftcady  conduct  of  the  Athenians]  Atlieuians. 
who,  they  were  affured,  could  not  contend  with  a 
prince  of  the  vigour  and  activity  of  Philip  ;  and  there- 
fore exhorted  them  by  all  means  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
(hip  of  Philip,  whom  they  could  not  oppofe  with  any  J3 
probability  of  fuccefs.  Ifocrates,  indeed,  greatly  w-iih-  Advice  of 
ed  for  an  expedition  into  Alia,  and  looked  upon  Phi-ir-nratta 
lip  to  be  the  only  general  capable  of  conducting  jt.'hc  oreto* 
though  .tt  prefent  the  Greeks  had  no  pretence  for 
making  war  upon  the  Periians,  but  that  of  revenging 
former  injuries :  and  on  this  Subject  he  addreffed  a 
difcourfe  to  Philip  himfelf;  and  it  is  even  laid,  that 
Ifocrates,  by  the  power  of  his  rhetoric,  prevailed  upon 
Philip  and  the  Athenians  to  lay  atide  their  animoli- 
tics  for  a  (hort  time,  and  coufent  to  undertake  thin 
expedition  in  conjunction. 

If  this  coalition,  however,  did  really  take  place,  it  J4 
was  of  very  Ihort  duration.    The  views  of  Phocion  He  ami 
and  Ifocrates  were  violently  oppofed  by  Dcmofthencs.  ph"c"'» 
Though  fenfiblc  of  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of^'p'SIat 
his  countrymen,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  roufe  thci&i 
from  their  lethargy  by  dim  of  his  eloquence  ;  a  ta- 
lent he  had  been  at  great  pains  to"  cultivate,  and  in 
which  he  is  £aid  to  have  excelled  all  men  that  ever 
exiited. 

In  his  firft  addreffeato  the  people,  this  celebrated  < 
tor  exhorted  them  to  awake  from  their  indolence,  and«f  hi.  fins 
to  affume  the  direction  of  their  own  affairs.    They  du«<uttcs. 
bad  been  too  long  governed,  he  u.l,  by  the  incapa- 
city 
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city  of  a  few  ambitious  men,  to  tbe  great d  ifari  vaji  > »  £c 
as  well  m  difgrace  of  the  community.  In  the  firft 
place,  an  orator  who  had  placed  himfclf  at  the  head 
of  a  faction  of  no  more  than  300  or  400,  availed  him- 
felf  and  his  followers  of  tbc  careUftnefs  and  negligence 
of  the  people  to  role  them  at  pleafure.  From  a  con- 
fiticration  of  their  prefent  weakneOt  and  corrupt  km, 
its  welt  at  of  the  defigns  and  commotions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring powers,  he  advifed  them  to  abandon  all  ro- 
«nantio  aud  diftant  fchemea  of  ambition  ;  and  inilead 
of  carrying  their  arms  into  remote  countries,  to  pre- 
pare for  repelling  the  attacks  which  might  be  made 
upon  their  own  dominions.  He  infilled  alfo  upon  a 
"better  regulation  of  their  finances,  a  more  equal  dif- 
tribution  of  the  public  burthens,  in  proportion  to  the 
abilities  of  thofe  upon  whom  they  were  laid,  and  upon 
the  retrenching  many  fuperfluous  cxpenccs.  Having 
pointed  out  in  a  ftrong  light  the  vigorous  conduct  of 
Phibp  ;  and  (hown  by  what  means  lie  had  attained 
to  fiich  a  refpe&able  footing  in  the  world,  he  next 
laid  down  a  proper  plan  for  their  military  operations. 
He  told  them,  that  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
meet  Philip  in  the  field  ;  they  mutt  begin  with  pro- 
tecting Olynthus  and  the  Cherfonefus,  for  which  it 
would  he  ncceffary  tn  raifc  a  body  of  aoco  light  arm- 
ed troops,  with  a  due  proportion  of  cavalry,  which 
ought  to  be  tranfported  under  a  proper  convoy  to  the 
illajid*  of  Lemnos,  Thafos,  and  Sciathos,  in  the  neigh  - 
bourliood  of  Macedon.  In  tbefe  they  would  enjoy 
all  kinds  of  ncceffaries  in  abundance,  and  might  avail 
tbcm  (elves  of  every  favourable  incident,  to  appear  at 
the  fir  A  fummona  of  their  allies  $  and  cither  to  repel  the 
incurfion.1  of  the  Macedonians,  or  harafa  their  territo- 
ries. While  this  was  going  on,  more  vigorous  prepa- 
rations might  he  made  for  war  at  borne ;  and  it  was 
propofed,  that  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  Athenian 
-citizens  mould  cnlift,  and  no  more  fupplies  were  want- 
ed at  prefent  but  90  talents.  But  notwithftanding  the 
moderation  of  tbefe  propofals,  and  the  urgent  neced- 
ties  of  tbc  ftate,  it  was  impoflible  to  prevail  upon  the 
indolent  and  carelefs  Athenians  to  provide  for  their 
own  fafcty.  They  appear,  indeed,  at  this  time,  to 
hare  been  defperately  funk  in  effeminacy  and  diffipa- 
tion ;  which  djfpoCtion  Philip  took  care  to  encourage 
to  the  utmolt  of  bis  power.  There  was  an  aflembly 
in  the  city  called  the  Sixty,  from  their  confining  ori- 
ginally of  that  number,  who  met  exprefsly  for  the  pur- 
poles  of  extinguishing  all  care  about  public  affairs,  and 
to  intoxicate  thcmfelves  with  every  kind  of  pleafure 
they  had  in  their  power.  With  this  aflembly  Philip 
was  fo  well  plcafed,  that  he  fent  them  money  to  fup- 
pnrt  their  extravagancies  ;  and  fo  effectually  did  they 
aufwer  his  purpofos,  that  all  the  eloquence  of  Demof- 
thenes  could  not  counteract  the  fpceches  of  orator* 
much  his  inferiors  when  backed  by  Macedonian  gold. 

Philip  himfelf,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  was  cx- 
ceffively  debauched  in  hi*  private  character,  and  the 
moil  fhamefol  (lories  are  related  of  him  by  the  ancient 
writers,  particularly  hy  Dcmofthenea.  Thcopompus 
too,  an  author  who  Aourifhed  in  the  time  of  Ahucan- 
dcr,  and  was  rewarded  and  honoured  by  that  monarch, 
alfo  fpeaks  of  him  in  fuch  terms  as  we  cannot  with  de- 
cency relate:  but  thefc  accounts,  coming  from  the 
avowed  enemies  of  Uie  king,  are  fcarcely  to  be  crcdit- 
*d^*°d  perhaPs  Pfy'  **  wcU  a*  McuBatfoa*  might 
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contribute  fomewhat  to  this  fcandalous  behaviour,  that  Wbuxim. 
he  might  thereby,  recommend  himfelf  to  the  1 
of  Athens,  and  prevent  even  many  of  the  mote  think- 
ng  part  of  the  people  from  fufpe&iag  bis  defign*. 


But  in  whatever  exceffea  he  might  at  time*  indulge 
himfelf,  he  never  loft,  fight  of  1m  main  object,  the  fuh» 
jugatioo  of  the  Greek  irate*.  On  pretense  of  being 
in  want  of  money  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  build- 
ings, he  borrowed  money  at  a  rcry  high  price  through- 
out the  whole  country  ;  and  this  he  found  an  cafy  mat- 
ter to  do,  as  the  diffipation  of  the  Delphic  treafures 
had  rendered  calh  very  plentiful  in  Greece.  Thus  be 
attached  his  creditors  firmly  to  bis  own  intereft  t 
and  on  pretence  of  paying  debts,  was  enabled  without 
mnleil.uion  to  bellow  a  number  of  pen  Aon  s  and  gratui- 
ties upon  the  Athenian  orators,  who  by  their  treache- 
rous harangues  contributed  greatly  to  the  rain  of  their 
country  ;  at  leall  as  far  as  it  could  be  ruined  by  fub- 
jeetion  to  a  prince  who  would  have  obliged  them  to 
remain  at  peace,  and  apply  thcmfelves  t*  ufeful  arts. 
Thefe  he  himfelf  encouraged  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
The  greateft  part  of  bis  time  was  employed  at  Pells, 
which  city  he  adorned  in  the  moft  magnificent  manner 
with  tesnples,  theatres,  and  porticoes.  He  invited, 
by  liberal  rewards,  the  matt  ingenious  artifts  in  Greece; 
and  at  many  of  thefe  met  with  very  little  encourage- 
ment in  their  own  country,  great  numbers  flocked  to 
bim  from  all  quarters.  In  the  government  of  his  peo- 
ple, alfo,  Philip  behaved  with  the  utmoft  impartialiiv  j 
Uflemng  with  coadciccnfion  to  the  complaints  of  the 
mesne tl  of  hit  (objects,  and  keeping  up  a  coutlaat  cor- 
respondence with  thofe  whom  be  thought  worthy  of 
his  acquaintance  ;  from  which,  it  is  not  eafy  to  ima- 
gine how  he  could  be  fo  guilty  of  the  vices  we  have 
already  mentioned  from  fome  ancient  htftorians. 

The  fate  of  Olynthus  was  now  fooo  determined. 
This  city,  which  held  the  balance  of  power  betwixt 
Athens  and  MaCedou,  was  taken  and  plundered,  and 
the  inhabitants  fold  for  flaves  ;  but  the  chief  hope  of 
Philip  was  in  putting  an  end  to  the  Phocian  war. 
For  this  purpofe  he  affected  a  neutrality,  that  he  might 
thereby  become  the  arbiter  of  Greece.  His  hopes 
were  we!  founded  ;  for  the  Thebans,  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  league  againlt  the  Phocians,  foli- 
citcd  him  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Hates  confede- 
rate with  the  Phocians  did  the  b'ke  on  the  other. 
He  anfwered  neither,  yet  held  both  in  dependence. 
In  his  heart  he  favoured  the  Thebans,  or  rather 
placed  his  hopes  of  favouring  his  own  caufc  in  that 
itatc  ;  for  he  well  knew,  that  the  Athenians,  Spar- 
tans, and  other  dates  allied  with  Phocis,  would  ne- 
ver allow  bim  to  pafs  Thermopylae,  and  lead  an  army 
into  their  territories.  So  much  reipect,  however,  did 
he  fhow  to  the  ambaffadors  from  thefe  dates,  parti- 
cularly Ctcfiphon  and  Phrynon,  who  came  from  A- 
thens,  that  they  believed  him  to  be  in  their  intereft,  ^ 
and  reported  as  much  to  their  mailers.  The  Athe-Over- 
nians,  who  were  now  diffolvcd  in  cafe  and  luxury,  re-'*11'1*"'1* 

ceived  this  news  with  treat  fatisfaction  ;  and  named  At^en^fn«, 
...  ,  .     -    r        at  u« 

immediately  ten  picntpotcut:  ancs  to  go  anil  treat  ot  a conc]uji:>  4 

full  and  tailing  peace  with  Philip.   Among  thefe  pic- peace, 
aipotentiarics  were  Dcaaolihcncs  and  ./Etc nines,  the 
moft  celebrated  orators  in  Athena.    Philip  gave  di- 
rections that  thefe  ambaffadors  mould  be  treated  with 
the  utmod  civility  1  naming,  at  the  fame  time,  three  of 

his 
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them,  viz.  Antipater,  Par-   or  grand  council  of  Grew.    By  tb«'r  decree  the 

walli  of  three  Phocian  critic*  were  demolilhed,  the  peo- 
ple were  forbid  to  inhabit  in  any  but  village*,  to  pay 
yearly  tribute  of  60  talent*,  and  never  to  mak 


menio,  and  Eurylochua.  Demoftbenes  being  obliged 
to  return  to  Athena,  recommended  it  to  hit  colleague* 
not  to  carry  on  their  negociations  with  Philip**  depu- 
ties; bu$  to  proceed  with  all  diligence  to  court,  there 
to  -confer  with  the  king  hisnfclf.  The  anibaffa* 
dor*,  however,  were  fo  far  from  following  hi*  io- 
firuAions,  that  they  fuffcred  themfelvcs  to  be  put 
off  for  three  month  1  by  the  art*  of  Philip  and  hi*  mi- 


In  the  mean  time,  the  king  took  from  the  Athe- 
nian* fooh  places  in  Thrace  a*  might  belt  cover  hi* 
frontier*  |  giving  their  plenipotentiaries  in  their  fleaJ, 
abundance  of  fair  promifes,  and  the  ftrongell  atTuran- 
ccs  thit  his  good- will  Ihoold  be  a*  beneficial  to  there 
at  ever  their  colonic*  had  brcp.  At  lait  a  peace  was 
cvnclndcd  ;  but'  then  the  ratification  of  it  wat  deferred 
till  Philip  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Phcrjca  in  ThcjEdy, 
and  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  s 
then  he  ratified  the  treaty  1  and  difmuTcd  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries with  aflurance*,  that  he  would  be  ready  at  all 
lime*  to  give  the  Athenian*  proof*  of  hi*  friendfhip. 
On  their  return  to  Athcn*,  when  this  matter  came  to 
be  debated  before  the  people,  Dtmo&hcncs  plainly 
told  them,  that,  in  hi*  opinion,  the  promifes  of  Phi- 
lip ought  not  to  be  relied  on,  becaufe  they  appeared 
to  be  of  little  fignificancc  in  thcmfclves,  and  came 
from  a  prince  of  To  much  art,  and  fo  little  fidelity,  that 
they  could  derive  no  authority  from  their  maker.  iEf- 
ehine*,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  it  a*  hi*  fentiment, 
that  the  king  of  Macedon "»  aflurance*  ought  to  give 
litem  full  falisfaction.  He  faid,  that  for  hi*  part, 
he  was  not  politician  enough  to  fee  any  thing  of  dif- 
guifc  or  diluiuulaiion  in  the  king'*  conduct  5  that  there 
was  great  danger  in  diftrulting  prince*  ;  and  that  the 
furcit  method  of  putting  men  upqn  deceit  was  to 
ff.ow  that  we  fuipefkd  them  of  it.  The  rcll  of  the 
flcuipotcntiarict  concurred,  with  iEfchincs  ;  and  the 
pcepie,  defirou*  of  quiet,  and  addicted  to  plcafurc, 
ealily  gave  credit  to  all  that  was  faid,  and  decreed 
that  the  peace  mould  be  kept.  All  this  was  the  caller 
brought  about,  becaafe  Phocion,  the  worthieit  man 
in  the  republic,  did  not  oppofe  Philip ;  which  was 
owing  to  his  having  a  juft  fenle  of  the  date  hi*  country 
was  in.  He  conceived,  that  the  Athenians  of  thofc 
times  were  nothing  like  their  anccftors ;  and  therefore, 
•*i  he  exprefled  himfelf  on  another  occafton,  he  wa* 
detirou*,  fince  they  would  not  be  at  the  head  of 
Greece  themfclvc*,  that  they  would  at  leaft  he  up- 
on good  terms  with  that  power  which  would  be  fo. 

Philip,  who  knew  how  to  ufe  as  well  as  to  procure 
opportunity,  while  the  Athenians  were  in  this  good 
humour,  palled  Thcrmopylz,  without  their  knowing 
«  hctkir  he  would  fall  on  Phocis  or  Thebes  t  hut  he 
quickly  undeceived  them,  by  commanding  his  fo'.Jici* 
to  put  on  crowns  of  Nurcl,  declaring  them  thereby 
the  troop*  of  Apollo,  and  himfelf  the  lieutenant  -gene- 
ral of  that  god.  He  then  entered  Phoci*  with  an  air 
of  triumph  ;  which  fo  ten ilied.the  Phocians  whom 
he  had  cauicd  to  be  proclaimed  f:icrilegious  pcrfons, 
that  they  immediately  diimiiTi-rf  all  tliought*  af  de- 
fence, and  without  more  ado  fubmiued  to  hi*  mercy. 
Thus  the  Phocian  war,  which  had  fo  long  employed 
■II  Greece,  was  ended  without  a  ilrokc  ;  and  the  judge- 
ment on  the  Phorians  1  emit  ted  to  the  Ami  h'ayons, 
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a  yearly  tribute  ot  00  talents,  and  never  to  make  nit 
either  of  houfes  or  arms  till  they  had  repaid  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  the  money  they  had  facrilegioufly 
carried  from  thence.  Their  amis  were  taken  from 
them,  broken  to  pieces,  and  burnt}  their  doable  voice 
in  the  council  was  taken  from  them,  aod  given  to  the 
Macedonian*.  Other  orders  were  made  fer  fettling  the 
affairs  both  of  religion  and  ftate  throughout  Greece  : 
all  of  which  were  executed  by  Philip  with  great  cs> 
a&nefs  and  moderation,  he  paying  the  moft  profound 
refpect  to  th<  council;  and,  when  he  had  performed 
its  commands,  retiring  peaceably  with  his  army  back 
to  Macedon,  which  gained  him  great  reputation. 

At  Athens  alone,  the  juft  ice  and  piety  of  Philip  was 
not  underftood.  The  people  began  to  fee,  though  a 
little  too  late,  that  they  had  been  abufed  and  deceived  v 
by  thofc  who  had  negotiated  the  late  peace.  They  law,  K 
that,  through  their  acceptance  of  it,  the  Phocian*  oppose  by . 
were  deftroyedt  that  Philip  was  become  mailer  of  iae  Atfc«- 
Thermopykr,  and  might  eater  Greece  when  he  plea- 
fed  ;  that,  in  abandoning  their  allic«,  they  had  aban 
duncd  thcmfclves  \  and  that,  in  all  probability,  they 
might  foon  feel  the  weight  of  his  power,  whom  they 
had  fo  fooliftily  trufted  :  they  therefore  began  to  take 
new  and  hoflile  meafures  5  they  ordered  that  the  wo- 
men should  retire  out  of  the  villages  into  the  city,  their 
walls  be  repaired,  and  their  forts  new  ftrengthen- 
ed.  They  feemed  inch'ned  to  qucftion  Philip's  elec- 
tion into  the  council  of  the  Ainphidyoas,  becaufe  it 
had  been  done  without  their  confent ;  and  even  to  pro* 
ceed  to  an  open  war.  fn  all  likelihood  they  had  car- 
ried things  to  extravagancy,  if  Dcmofthenea  had  not 
interpofed.  He  told  them,  that  though  he  was  not 
fur  making  the  peace,  he  was  however  for  keeping  it  t 
and  that  he  faw  no  manner  of  occafion  for  their  enter- 
ing into  fo  unequal  a  conteft  as  would  needs  enfue, 
if  they  took  up  arms,  not  only  againft  Philip,  but 
againit  all  the  Hate*  concurring  with  him  in  the  late 
tranfactions.  This  fcems  to  have  cooled  the  rage  ot* 
the  Athenians ;  and  to  have  brought  them  to  think  of 
mining  Philip  by  degrees,  as  by  degrees  they  had  rai- 
fed  him. 

The  fame  of  his  atehicvements  without  the  bounds  Purine,  hit 
of  Macedon  having  difpofed  the  fubjetls  of  Philip  tofonqucft, 
hope  every  thing  from  his  conduct,  and  the  fereral Thrace, 
flatcs  of  Greece  to  delire  above  all  things  his  friend- 
(hip  j  that  prudent  monarch  laid  hold  of  this  favourable 
Ct  nation  to  fix  his  dominion  on  fuch  a  liable  founda- 
tion as  that  a  reverfc  of  fortune  fliould  not  immediate- 
ly deffroy  it.    To  this  end,  while  he  carried  on  his 
negociations  through  Greece,  he  likewife  kept  his  ar- 
my in  excrcifc,  by  taking  fcveral  places  in  Thrace,  ^ 
which  terribly  incommoded  the  Athenians.    Diopi- His  domr- 
thes,  xv ho  had  the  government  of  the  Athenian  colo-nioni  In. 
nics  in  thofe  parts,  perceiving  well  what  end  Philip  ™.Jt<!  \J 
hud  in  view,  did  not  nay  for  iudructions  from  home  (   10**  * 
but  having  raifed  with  much  expedition  a  confidcr- 
ahte  body  of  troops,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's 
bcl;>g  abfeut  with  hi?  army,  entered  the  adjacent 
territoiies  of  Philip,  and  wailed  them  with  lire  and 
fword. 

The  king,  who,  on  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
3  A 
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campaign  in  the  Cherfonefe,  was  not  at  leifurc  to  re-  to  open  a  palTage  for  Philip  into  Pcioponnefus,  that, 
pel  Diopithes  by  force,  nor  indeed  could  divide  his  ar-    in  conjunction  with  them,  he  might  humble  the  Lace- 


'  my  without  imminent  hazard,  chofe,  like  an  able  ge- 
neral, rather  to  abandon  his  provinces  to  infults,  which 
might  be  afterwards  revenged,  than,  by  following  the 
dictates  of  an  ill-timed  pallion,  to  hazard  the  lois  of 
his  veteran  army,  whereon  lay  all  his  hope*.  He  con- 
tented himfelf,  therefore,  with  complaining  to  the  A- 
thenians  of  Diopithes' s  conduct,  who  in  a  time  of 
had  entered  his  dominions,  and  committed  fuch 


demonians.  Philip  readily  accepted-  the  offer;  and  re- 
folved  to  procure  a  decree  from  the  Amphictyons,  di- 
recting the  Lacedemonians  to  leave  Argm  and  Mcffine 
free;  which  if  they  complied  sot  with,  he,  as  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Amphictyons,  might,  with  great  appear* 
ance  of  juftice,  march  with  a  body  of  troops  to  enforce 
their  order.  When  Sparta  bad  intelligence  of  this, 
flic  immediately  applied  to  Athens,  earocflly  in  treat- 
as  could  fcarce  hare  been  juftihed  in  a  ing  affiflance,  as  in  the  common  caufe  of  Greece.  The 
time  of  war.  His  partifiuis  fupported  this  application  Arrives  and  Mefleniana,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured 
with  all  their  eloquence-  Trhey  told  the  Athenians,  affiduoufly  to  gain  the  Athenians  to  their  fide;  alleging 
that  unlet*  they  recalled  Diopithes,  and  brought  him  that,  if  they  were  friends  to  liberty,  they  ought  to  af- 
to  a  trial  for  this  infringement  of  the  peace,  they  ought  fill  thole  whofe  only  aim  was  to  be  free.  Demof- 
not  to  hope  cither  for  the  friendihip  of  Philip  or  of  thenet,  at  this  juncture,  outwrcftlrd  Philip,  if  we  may 
any  other  prince  or  ftate;  neither  could  tbcyjuftly  borrow  that  king's  expreffion:  for,  by  a  vehement  ba- 
complain,  if,  prompted  by  fuch  a  precedent,  others    rangue,  he  not  only  determined  his  own  citizens  to  be- 


ta 
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(honld  break  faith  with  them,  and  fall  without  the 
leail  notice  vpon  their  dominions.  Dcmofthenes  de- 
fended Diopithes;  and  undertook  to  (how  that  he  de- 
ferved  the  praife  and  not  the  cenfurc  of  the  Athenians. 
Thofe  of  the  other  party  began  then  to  charge  him 
with  crimes  of  a  different  nature  ;  they  alleged,  that 


come  the  avowed  e Demies  of  the  king, 
the  Arrives  and  Meflenians  not  over  fond  of 


but  alfo  made 
for 

ally  ;  which  when  Philip  perceived,  he  laid  afide 
all  thoughts  of  this  enterprife  for  the  prefent,  and  be- 
gan to  praftife  in  Eubuca. 

This  country,  now  called  Nrgrofxmt,  is  fepsrated 


he  opprerTed  the  fubjecls  and  maltreated  the  allies  of  from  Greece  by  the  Euripus,  a  ftrait  fo  narrow,  that 
Athens.    Pe  motthenes  replied,  that  of  thefe  things    Eubcea  misfit  ealily  be  united  to  the  continent.  This 
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Athens.  Demotihenea  repli 
there  were  as  yet  no  proofs ;  that  when 
appear,  a  Angle  galley  might  be  lent  to  bring  over  Dio- 
pithes to  abide  their  judgment,  but  that  Philip  would 
not  com*  if  they  fent  a  fleet ;  whence  he  inferred, 
that  they  ought  to  be  cautious,  and  to  weigh  well  the 
merits  of  this  caufe  before  they  took  any  refolution. 
He  fatd,  that  it  was  true  Phihp  had  not  as  yet  at- 
tacked Attica,  or  pretended  to  make  a  defcent  on  their 
territories  in  Greece,  or  fo  force  his  way  into  their 
ports  t  when  it  came  to  that,  he  was  of  opinion  they 
would  be  hardly  able  to  defend  themfclves ;  wherefore 
he  thought  fuch  men  were  to  be  eiteemed  as  fought 
to  protect  their  frontiers,  in  order  to  keep  Philip  as 
lung  as  might  he  at  a  diftancc  s  whereupon  he  moved, 
that,  inftead  of  difowning  what  Diopithes  had  done,  or 
directing  him  to  difmifs  his  army,  they  fhould  fend 
him  over  recruits,  and  (how  the  king  of  Macedon 
they  knew  how  to  protect  their  territoriea,  and  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  their  ftate,  as  well  as  their  anccltors. 
Thefe  arguments  had  fuch  an  effed,  that  a  decree  was 
made  conformable  to  his  motion. 

While  affairs  Aood  thus,  the  lUyrians  recovering 
courage,  and  feeing  Philip  at  fuch  a  diftancc,  haraffed 
the  frontiers  of  Macedon,  and  threatened  a  formidable 
invafion but  Philip,  by  quick  marches,  arrived  on 
the  borders  of  Ilfyrium ;  and  ftruck  this  barbarous 
people  with  fuch  a  panic,  that  they  were  glad  to  com- 
pound for  their  former  depredations  at  the  price  he 
vta*  pleafed  tofet.  Mod  of  the  Greek  cities  iu  Thrace 
now  fought  the  friendihip  of  the  king,  and  entered  in- 
to a  league  with  him  for  their  mutual  defence.  As  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  each  of  thefe  free  cities  had 
a  power  equal  to  that  of  Philip,  we  may  therefore  look 
upon  him  as  their  protector.  About  this  time  Phi- 
lip's-ncgociationa  in  Petoponncfus  began  to  come  to 
light ;  the  Argives  and  Meflenians,  growing  weary  of 


nga  Eubcea  might  ealily 
fnch  fhould  fituation  made  Philip  coll  it  the  fttltrt  of  Grtecr,  which 
he  therefore  fought  to  have  in  his  own  hands.  There 
had  been  for  fome  years  great  dilfurbances  in  that 
country  ;  under  colour  of  which,  Philip  lent  force* 
thither,  and  demolifhed  Porthmos,  the  ftrongeft  city 
in  thofe  parts,  leaving  the  country  under  the  govern- 
ment of  three  lords,  whom  Dcmofthenes  roundly  calls 
tyrantt  eftablifhed  by  Philip.  Shortly  after,  the  Ma- 
cedonians took  Oreus,  which  was  left  under  the  go- 
vernment of  five  magiftratcs,  ftyfed  alfo  tyranti  at  A- 
thens.  Thither  Plutarch  of  Erctria,  one  of  the  mod 
eminent  perfons  in  Eubcea,  went  to  reprefent  the  di- 
ftrefles  of  his  country,  and  to  implore  the  Athenians 
to  fet  it  free.  This  fuit  Demo  ft  h  icnes  recommended 
warmly  to  the  people;  who  fent  thither  their  famous 
leader  Phocion,  fupported  by  formidable  votes,  but  a 
very  (lender  army :  yet  fo  well  did  he  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  the  commonwealth  and  her  allies,  that  Philip 
quickly  found  he  mart  for  a  time  abandon  that  project; 
which,  however,  he  did  not  till  he  had  formed  another 
no  lefs  beneficial  to  himfelf,  or  lefs  dangerous  to  A- 
thens.  It  was,  the  profecution  of  his  conqtieils  in 
Thrace,  which  he  thought  of  pufhing  much  farther 
than  he  had  hitherto  done,  or  could  be  reafonably  fu- 
fpected  to  have  any  intention  of  doing. 

Extraordinary  preparations  were  made  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian monarch  for  this  campaign.  His  fon  Alex- 
ander was  left  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  himfelf 
with  3^,000  men  laid  ficge  to  Pcrinthus,  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  cities  in  the  country.  At  prefent,  however, 
all  his  arts  of  cajoling  and  pretending  friendihip  were 
infnfficient  to  deceive  the  Athenians.  They  gave  the 
command  of  their  ar.ry  and  fleet  to  Phocion ;  a  gene- 
ral of  great  abilities,  and  with  whom  Philip  would 
have  found  it  very  hard  to  contend.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  king  of  Perfia  began  to  turn  jealous  of  the 


that  tyrannical  authority  which  the  Spartans  excrcifed  growing  power  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  The 
over  them,  applied  to  Thebes  for  affiflance  ;  and  the  Perfian  kings  had  been  accuftomed  to  regard  thofe  of 
Thebaos,  out  of  their  natural  avcrCou  to  Sparta,  fought.  Macedon  as  their  faithful  allies ;  but  the  good  fortune 
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of  Philip,  the  continual  cUmour  of  the  Athenian!  chofen  him  their  general,  with  full  power -to  teVas  he  MtcedVm. 
againtl  him,  and  liis  dethroning  at  plcafurc  the  petty 
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thought  fit  againtl  fuch  as  had  op  poled  the  authority 
of  the  -\mphiftyons.    Thus  of  a  fudden  Philip  ac-i  .ft 
quired  au  that  he  lought ;  and  having  an  army  ready  general  hf 
in  expectation  of  this  event,  he  immediately  mirchcdthe  Am* 
to  execute  the  command*  of  the  /tsnphiclyons  in  *p-P,"<9YaD* 
ptarance,  but  in  reality  to  accompli fh  his  own  de« 
figna.    For  having  paflcd  into  Greece  with  hit  army, 
inftead  of  attacking  the  Lccrians,  he  felted  immedi- 
ately upon  Elatca  a  great  ciry  of  Phoci*  upon  the  rivet 
Cephiius.  ts 

The  Athenian*  in  the  mean  time  were  in  the  utmoft  l<  opiMuai 
confufion  on  the  new*  of  Philip's  march.    However,  *•* 
by  the  advice  of  Dctnoflhencs,  they  invited  the  Tlie^^^t"* 
bans  to  join  them  againil  the  common  enemy  ofGrecce.  bans.  ' 
Philip  endeavoured  as  much  as  poflible  to  prevent  this 
confederacy  from  taking  place;  but  all  his  efforts  pro- 
ved ineffectual.  The  Athenians  raifed  an  amir,  which 
marched  immediately  to  Elcufis,  where  they  were  join- 
ed  by  the  Thebans.    The  confederates  made  the  be* 
appearance  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  Greece,  and  the 
troops  were  exceedingly  good  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
generals  were  men  of  no  conduct  or  fkill  in  the  mili-  34 
tary  art.  An  engagement  enfued  at  CherooM ;  w  here-  Whom  h» 
in  .-Alexander  'commanded  one  wing  of,  the  Macedonian 
army,  and  his  father  Philip  the  other.    The  ainfede-4"" 
rate  army  was  divided  according  to  the  different  na- 
tions of  which  it  con  lifted;  the  Athenian*  having  the 
right  and  the  Boeotian*  the  left-    In  the  beginning 
©I  the  battle  the  confederates  bad  the  better;  where- 
upon Stratocle*  an  Athenian  commander  cried  out, 
"  Come  on,  brother  foldiers,  let  us  drive  them  back  to 
Maccdon:"  which  being  overheard  by  the  king,  he  Cud 
very  coolly  to  ooe  of  his  ofBcers,  "These  Athenians 
do  not  know  how  to  conquer."    Upon  this  he  chirccV 


princea  of  Thrace,  made  him  now  regarded  in  another 
light.  When  therefore  he  led  his  troops  againil  Pe- 
rinthus,  the  Great  King,  as  he  was  fly  led  by  the  Greeks, 
fent  his  letter*  mandatory  to  the  governors  of  the  ma- 
ritime provinces,  directing  them  to  fupply  the  place 
with  all  things  in  their  power;  in  confequcoce  of  which 
they  filled  it  with  troops,  granted  fubfidie*  in  ready 
money,  and  fent  be  fides  great  convoys  of  provifion  and 
ammunition.  The  Byzantines  alfo,  fuppofing  their 
own  turn  would  be  next,  exerted  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours for  the  prefcrvation  of  Pcrinthus  ;  fending  thi- 
ther the  flower  of  their  youth,  with  all  other  ncccfiaries 
for  an  obftinate  defence.  The  confcqucncc  of  all  this 
was,  that  Philip  found  himfelf  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege 
with  great  lofs. 

That  the  reputation  of  the  Macedonian  arms  might 
not  fink  by  this  difgrace,  Philip  made  war  on  the  Scy- 
thians and  Triballi,  both  of  whom  he  defeated ;  and 
then  formed  a  defign  of  invading  Attica,  though  he 
had  no  fleet  to  traufport  his  troops,  and  knew  very 
well  that  the  Thcflalians  were  not  to  be  depended  up- 
on if  he  attempted  to  march  through  the  Pifk,  and 
that  the  Thebans  would  even  then  be  ready  to  oppofe 
his  march.    To  obviate  all  thefe  difficulties,  he  had 
recourfe  to  Athens  itfclf;  where,  by  means  of  his  par- 
tifant,  he  procured  hit  old  friend  Afchinet  to  be  fent 
their  deputy  to  the  Amphitryon*.    This  feemed  a 
ftaall  matter,  and  yet  was  the  hinge  on  which  his 
whole  project  turned.  By  that  time  jEfchine*  bad  ta- 
ken hit  feat,  a  queflion  was  ftirred  in  the  council,  whe- 
ther the  Locrian*  of  Amphifiahad  not  been  guilty  of 
facrilege  in  ploughing  the  fields  of  Cyrrlia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  Delphi.    The  affembly  be- 
fog divided  in  their  opinions,  jEfchincs  propofed  to    ed  the  filet  of  the  phalanx  to  be  ftraitenedi  and  draw- 
ing his  men  up  very  clofe,  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
eminence:  from  whence,  when  the  Athenian*  were 
eager  in  their  purfuit,  he  rufhed  down  with  impetuo- 
fity,  broke,  and  routed  them  with  prodigious  flaugh--' 
ter.    The  orator  Dcmofthenes  bebavitl  very  unbeco- 
mingly in  this  engagement ;  for  he  defertcd  his  pofty 
and  wis  une  of  the  hill  that  fled :  nay,  we  are  told,' 
that  a  flake  catching  hold  of  his  robe,  he*  not  doubt- 
ing but  it  was  an  enemy,  cried  out,  "  Alas!  fparemy 

This  victory  determined  the  fiite  of  Greece;  and UappV.inteS 
from  this  time  we  mull  reckon  Philip  fupreme  lord  of  general 
all  the  Grecian  Hates.    The  firft  ufe  he  made  of  hi*'    -  1  ,U 
power  was  to  convoke  a  general  aftembly,  wherein  he 
was  recognifed  gencraliflimo,  and  with  full  power  ap-* 
pointed  their  leader  agninft  the  Peruans.    Having,  by 
virtue  of  his  tutl.oi  in ,  fettled  a  general  peace  among* 
them,  and  appointed  the  quota  that  each  of  the  ilates 
fliould  furnifti  for  the  war,  he  difmifled  them;  and' re-' 
turning  to  Macedon,  began  to  make  great  prcpara* 
tions  lor  this  new  expedition.    Hi*  pretence  for  mtv. 


e  a  view  ;  which  was  accordingly  decreed.  But  when 
the  AmphiCtyoiis  came  in  aider  to  fee  how  things 
flood,  the  Locrians,  either  jealous  of  their  property, 
or  fpurred  thereto  by  the  fuggeftions  of  (orne  who 
faw  farther  than  themfelves,  fell  upon  thofe  venerable 
perfont  fo  rudely,  that  they  were  compelled  to  fecure 
themfelves  by  flight.  The  Amphi&yons  decreed,  that 
an  army  fhould  be  raifed,  under  the  onmmand  of  one 
of  their  own  number,  to  chaftife  the  delinquents  ;  but 
as  thi*  army  was  to  be  compofed  of  troops  fent  from 
all  parts  of  Greece,  the  appearance  at  the  rendezvous 
fo  inconfiderablc,  that  the  Amphictyons  fent  to 
nd  them  durft  undertake  nothing.  The  whole 
being  reported  to  the  council,  jEfchines,  in  a 
long  and  eloquent  harangue,  ihowed  how  much  the 
welfare  nod  even  the  fafety  ofGrecce  depended  on  the 
deference  paid  to  their  decree*;  and  after  inveighing 
ii^ainft  the  want  of  public  fpirit  in  fuch  a*  had  not 
fent  their  quotas  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  coun- 
cil, he  moved  that  they  fhould  ele£l  Philip  fur  their 
eneral,  and  pray  him  to  execute  their  decree.  The 


from  the  other 
expedient  their  refpeelive  conflituentt  would  be  free 
from  any  farther  trouble  or  expence,  came  into  it  at 
once;  whereupon  a  decree  was  immediately  drawn  up, 
purporting  that  ambaffadors  fhould  be  fent  to  Philip 
of  Maccdon,  in  the  name  of  .Apollo  and  the  Amphk* 
tyons,  once  more  to  require  his  affi  firmer,  and  to  no- 
tify to  him,  that  the  ibtea  of  Greece  had  uimniraouiry 
1 


vlog  that  by  this  king  war  on  the  Pcrfian*  at  this  time  was  the  affiltanc e 
given  by  the  Perfians  to  the  city  of  Pcrinthus,  at  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the' 
king,  by  rcifbn  of  the  di'  enfions  which  reigned  in  hi* 
family,  was  made  quite  miferablc.  He  quarrelled  with* 
hi*  wife  Olympias  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  divorced" 
her,  and  married  another  woman  named  denfatra* 
This  produced  a  quarrel  between  him  .andhis  ton  A- 
5  A  2  Icxandcr; 
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MsrHon.  founder;  which  alfo  came  to  fuch  an  Itcight,  that  A-   however,  had  very  little  effect.  The  people  heard  with  MafJon. 
lexander  retired  into  Epims  with  his  mother.    Some    pleafure  all  the  harfli  things  which  the  orators^ould  —  » 


It  i 


Fxtr»»i- 
of  the 


time  afterwards,  however,  he  was  recalled,  and  a  re- 
conciliation took'  place  in  appearance  t  bat  in  the  mean 
time  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  the  king's  life, 
the  circumftances  and  caufes  of  which  are  very  much 
HnkriOwn.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  it  took  effect, 
as  the  king  was  exhibiting  certain  (hows  in  honour  of 
bis  daughter's  marriage  with  the  king  of  Epirus.  Phi- 
h'pr  having  given  a  public  audience  to  the  ambafladora 
of  Greece,  went  nest  day  in  Aate  to  the  theatre.  All 
the  feats  were  early  taken  tip  ;  and  the  (hows  'began 


fay  of  the  young  Alexander  king  of  Maeedon,  whom 
they  repTefentcd  as  a  giddy  wrong-headed  boy,  ready 
to  grafp  all  things  in  hit  imagination,  and  »ble  toper* 
form  nothing.  The  affairs  of  Maredon  indeed  were 
in  a  very  diffracted  (late  on  the  acceflion  of  Alexander : 
for  all  the  neighbouring  nations  had  the  fame  notion 
of  the  young  king  witli  the  Athenians  ;  and  being  ir- 
ritated by  the  tifurpaiions  of  Philip,  immediately  re- 
volted ;  and  the  dates  of  Greece  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy againft  him.    The  Perfians  had  been  con- 


with  a  fplendid  proceffion,  wherein  the  images  of  the  triving  to  transfer  the  war  into  Maeedon;  but  as  fo"u 
.  -  r.  j-:.'  .  _c  r>  ■  j       .ic.  .L-    .„  .k.   „r  r>t.:i:_i.   l-j  .1         .1  i._ 


1 2  fupcrior  deities  of  Greece  were  carried,  as  alfo  the 
image  of  Philip,  habited  in  L'ke  manner,  as  if  he  now 
made  the  13th,  at  which  the  people  Ihoutcd  aloud. 
Then  came  the  king  alone,  in  a  white  robe,  crowned, 
with  hit  guards  at  a  coniidcrable  diflance,  that  the 
Greeks  might  fee  he  placed  his  fafety  only  in  his  con- 
fidence of  the  loyalty  of  his  fubjectt.  Paufanias,  the 
aflufiia,  however,  had  fixed  himfclf  clofe  by  the  door 
of  the  theatre  i  and  obferving  that  all  things  fell  out 
as  he  bad  forefeen  they  would,  took  hi*  opportunity 
when  the  king  drew  near  him,  and  plunging  his  fword 
in  hit  left  fide,  laid  him  dead  at  bis  feet.  He  then  fled 
as  fail  as  he  wat  able  towards  the  place  where  hit 
Lorfes  were ;  and  would  have  (leaped,  had  not  the 
twig  of  f  vine  catched  his  (hoe  and  thrown  bin*  down. 
Thi»  gave  time  to  thofe  who  purfued  him  to  come  up 
with  him;  bat  inflead  of  fecuring  him,  in  order  to  ex- 
tort a  discovery  of  bit  accomplice-,  they  put;  an  end 
to  hit  life. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  this  monarch,  it 


as  the  news  of  Philip's  death  reached  them,  they  be- 
haved as  if  all  danger  had  been  over.  At  the  fume 
time  Attalus,  one  of  the  Macedonian  commanders,  a- 
fpircd  to  the  crown,  and  fought  to  draw  off  the  fol* 
diers  from  their  allegiance. 

In  the  councils  held  on  this  occafion,  Alexander's 
bed  friends  advifed  him  rather  to  make  life  of  diffinvi- 
lation  than  force,  and  to  cajole  thofe  whom  they 
thought  he  could  not  fubdue.  Thefe  advices,  how- 
ever, were  ill-fuited  to  the  temper  of  their  monarch. 
He  thought  that  vigorous  meafures  only  were  proper, 
and  therefore  immediately  led  his  army  into  Theffaly. 


 ~-j       ....  -....^  . 

Here  he  harangued  the  princes  fo  effectually,  that  he  Alexander 
thoroughly  gained  them  over  to  his  intcrcft,  and  wasdecUied 
by  them  declared  -general  of  Greece ;  upon  which  he  "-'en*'*1  «^ 
returned  to  Macedtm,  where  he  caufed  Attalus  to  be  G,fete- 
feized  and  put  to  death. 

In  tlie  fpring  of  the  next  year  (535  B.  C.)  Alex* 
ander  rcfolvcd  to  fubdue  the  Triballians  and  lllyrians, 
who  inhabited  the  countries  now  called  Bulgaria  and 
appears  certain,  that  he  was  one  of  the  moll  eminent    Sclavoma,  and  had  been  very  formidable  enemies  to 
perfons  that  ever  fat  on  a  throne.    Had  he  lived  for   the  Macedonian  power.    In  this  expedition  he  difco- 

vered,  though  then  but  20  years  of  age,  a  furpritinr 
degree  of  military  knowledge.  Having  advanced  to  jy^^X  xb* 
the  pafTca  of  Mount  Haemus,  he  found  that  the  barbs-  Tribslb. 
rians  liad  ported  themfelvet  in  tbe  moft  advantageous 
manner.  On  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  and  at  tbe  head  of 
every  paflagc,  they  bad  placed  their  carriages  and  wag- 
gons in  fuch  a  manner  at  to  form  a  kind  of  parapet 
with  their  (hafts  inwards,  that  when  the  Macedonian* 
fhould  have  half  afceaded  the  rock,  they  might  be  able 
to  pufh  thefe  heavy  carriages  down  upon  them.  They 
reckoned  the  more  upon  this  contrivance,-  becaufe  of 
the  clofe  order  of  the  phalanx,  which,  they  imagined, 
would  be  terribly  expofed  by  the  foldien  wanting 
room  to  flir,  and  thereby  avoid  the  falling  waggons. 
But  Alexander,  having  directed  his  beavy-amed  troop* 
profperity  of  the"  king  of  Maeedon  at  the  price  of  his  to  inarch,  gave  orders,  that,  where  the  way  would  per- 
irrtinces  and  his  crimes  ;  and  to  a  philofopher,  who  mit,  they  fhould  open  to  the  right  and  left,  and  differ 
eonfidered  either  the  meant  by  which  he  had  obtained  the  carriages  to  go  through;  bat  that,  in  the  narrow 
bis  triumphs  or  the  probable  confequencet  of  his  domi-    paflcs,  they  fhould  throw  themfelves  on  their  faces  with 

their  fhiclds  behind  them,  that  the  carts  might  mn 
over  them.  This  had  tbe  defired  effect ;  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians reached  the  enemies  works  without  the  lots 
of  a  man.  The  difpute"  was  then  quickly  decided  j 
the  barbarians  were  driven  from  their  pofts  with  great' 
(laughter,  and  left  behind'  them  a  conndcrnbk*  booty 
for  the  conquerors. 

The  next  exploit*  of  Alexander  were  againft  the 
Get  a-,  the  Tanlantti,  and  fotne  other  nations  inhabi- 
ting the  country  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube. 
Them  be  alfo  overcame;  (bowing  in  all  hit  actions 


fame  time  longer,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
fubdued  the  Perfiam ;  which  was  in  truth  lefs  difficult 
than  what  he  had  already  done.  **  Had  that  event 
taken  place  (fays  Dr  Gillies),  the  undertakings  of  hit 
long  and  fuccefsful  reign  would  have  been  ennobled  and 
illuminated  by  the  fplcndor  of  extenfive  foreign  con- 
quer!. Philip  would  have  reached  the  height  of  fuch 
renown  a*  it  obtained  by  the  habits  of  activity,  vigi- 
lance, and  fortitude,  in  the  pnrfuit  of  unbounded  great- 
nefs  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  pofterity,  would  perhaps 
have  furpaffed  the  glory  of  all  kings  and  conquerors 
who  either  preceded  or  followed  him.  Yet,  even  on 
this  fuppofitioo,  there  is  not  any  man  of  fer.fr  and 
probity,  who,  if  he  allows  himfclf  time  for  fcricus  re- 
flection, would  purchafc  the  imagined  grandeur  and 


nion  over  Greece  and  Afia,  the  bufy  ambition  of  this 
mighty  conqueror  would  appear  but  a  deceitful  fcene 
of  fplendid  mifery.** 

No  fooner  did  the  news  of  Philip's  death  reach  A- 
tbens,  than,  a«  it  all  danger  had  been  pafl,  the  inhabi- 
tants snowed  the  mod  extravagant  figna  of  joy.  De- 
mofthenei  and  his  party  put  onchaplett  of  flowers, and 
behaved  aa  if  they  had  gained  a  great  victory.  Pho- 
ticm  reproved  them  for  this  madnefs ;  bidding  them 
remember,  that  "  the  army  which  had  beaten  them  at 
Gncromta  nr  leUcne i  bat  by  one."   This  reproof, 
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jreateft  valour.  In  the  mean  tune,  however,  all  Greece 
was  in  commotioD  by  a  report  which  bad  been  confi- 
dently fprrad  abroad,  that  the  lung  was  dead  in  Illy* 
ria.  The  Thebaos,  on  this  newt,  fcized  Amyntasand 
Timolau*,  two  eminent  officers  in  the  Macedonian  gax- 
rifon  which  held  their  citadel,  and  dragged  them  to  the 
market-place,  where  they  were  put  to  death  without 
either  form  or  protein,  or  any  crime  alleged  again  (I 
them-  Alexander,  however,  did  not  fuffer  them  to 
remain  long  in  their  mhtake.  He  marched  with  loch 
expedition,  that  in  feven  days  be  reached  Pallene  in 
ThefTaly ;  and  in  fix  days  more  he  entered  Bceotia, 
before  the  Thchans  had  any  intelligence  of  his  p  i  (ling 
the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae.  Even  then  they  would  not 
believe  that  the  king  was  alive ;  bat  infilled  that  the 
Macedonian  army  was  commanded  by  Antipa?er,  or 
by  one  Alexander  the  foo  of  Aropus.  Tlie  reft  of  the 
Greeks,  however,  were  not  fo  hard  of  belief  j  and 
therefore  fent  no  affitlance  to  the  Thebans,  who  were 
thus  obliged  to  bear  the  con  fequenees  of  their  own 
folly  and  obftinacy.  The  city  was  taken  by  ftorm, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  for  fome  houn  mafl  acred  with- 
out diftinAion  of  age  of  fea  ;  after  which  the  houfes 
were  demolifhed,  all  except  that  of  Pindar  the  famous 
poet,  which  was  fpared  out  of  refpeft  to  the  merit  of 
its  owner,  and  becaufe  he  had  celebrated  Alexander  K 
king  of  MaccdoA.    The  lands,  excepting  thofe  defti- 
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Croftng  the  river  Ebrus,  he  proceeded 
through  the  country  of  Parti',  and 
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Seftos ;  thence  he  came  to  Eleus,  where  he  facrificcd 
oo  the  tomb  of  Protefilaus,  becaufe  he  was  the  firft 
among  the  Greeks  who  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  fet  foot 
on  the  Afiatic  fltore.  He  did  this,  that  hisluiding 
might  be  more  propitious  than  that  of  the  hero  to 
whom  he  facrificed,  who  was  (lain  foon  after.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Par* 
menio,  embarked  at  Seftos,  on  board  a  fleet  of  i6w 
galleys  of  three  benches  of  oars,  befides  fmall  craft* 
Alexander  himfelf  failed  from  Eleus  ;  and  when  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  Heilefpont,  offered  a  bull  to 
Neptune  and  the  Nereids,  pouring  forth  at  the  fame 
time  a-  libation  from  a  golden  cup.  When  he  drew 
near  the  fhore,  he  lanched  a  javelin,  which  ftuck  in 
the  earth  :  then,  in  complete  armour,  he  leaped  upon 
the  ftrand ;  and  having  erected  altars  to  Jupiter,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Hctcuks,  he  proceeded  to  Ilium.  Here 
again  he  facrificed  to  Minerva ;  and  taking  down  fome 
arms  which  had  hung  in  the  temple  of  that  goddtft 
fince  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  cuaftcratcd  his  own 
in  their  Head.  He  facrificed  alfo  to  the  ghoft  of 
Priam,  to  avert  his  wrath  on  account  of  the  defcent 
which  he  himfelf  claimed  from  Achilles. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Peruana  had  affembled  a  great 
army  in  Phrygia  i  among  whom  was  one  Memnon  a 
Rbodian,  the  heft  officer  in  the  fervice  of  Darius.  A- 
lexander,  as  foon  as  he  had  performed  aO  the 


and  all  the  prifoners  fold  for  flaves;  by  which  440  ta-    nie*  which  he  judged  necefTary, 
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lents  were  brought  into  the  king's  trcafury. 

By  this  feverity  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  Hates  were 
fo  thoroughly  humbled,  that  they  thought  no  more  of 
making  any  refi(hmce,  and  Alexander  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  hinder  him  from  hit  favourite  project  of  inva- 
ding Alia-  Very  little  preparation  was  ncceffary  for 
the  Macedonian  monarch,  who  went  out  at  to  an  af- 
fured  conqueft,  and  reckoned  upon  being  fupplied  only 
by  the  fpoils  of  his  enemies.  Hiftorians  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  number  of  his  army:  A  man  fays,  that  there 
were  30,000  foot  and  5000  horfe.  Diodorus  Siculus 
tells  us,  that  there  were  1 3,000  Macedonian  foot,  7000 
of  the  confederate  ftates,  and  j/ooo  roercenarre*.  Thefe 
were  under  the  command  of  Parmenio.  Of  the  Odri- 
fians,  Triballians,  and  I  liyriaas,  there  were  cooo;  and 
of  the  Agrtans,  who  were  armed  only  with  darts,  looo. 
As  for  the  horfe,  he  teDs  us  there  were  18,000 


direaiy  to. 


ward*  the  enemy.    Memnon  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  they  fliould  burn  and  deilroy  aO  the  country 
round,  that  they  might  deprive  the  Greeks  of  the 
means  of  fubiifting,  and  then  transport  a  part  of  their 
army  into  Maccdon.    But  the  Perhans,,  depending  on 
their  cavalry,  rejected  thisfarutary  advice  v  and  ported 
themfelvea  along  the  riser  GraoJcut,  in  order  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  Alexander.    In  the  engagement  which 
happened  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  the  Perfianswere 
defeated f,  and  Alexander  became  mailer  of  all  the  t  See  i 
neighoirriag  country  ;  which  he  immediately  began  to 
take  care  of,  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  his  hereditary 
dominions.    The  city  of  Sasdis  was  immediately  de-  Coflfeqne?'- 
livered  up ;  and  here  Alexander  built  a  temple  to  Ju-cn  «f  h;» 
piter  Olympius.    After  this,  he  rcftorcd  the  Ephtfians  *»r«  riflcr*. 
to  their  liberty ;  osdered  the  tribute  which  they  for- 
merly paid  to  the  Perfians  to  be  applied  towards  the 


ded  by  Philotas,  and  as  many  Theflalians  under    rebuilding  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Diana ;  ai-d 
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the  command  of  Callas :  out  of  the  confederate  ftates 
of  Greece,  were  600  commanded  by  Eurygius ;  and 
900  Thracians  and  Pconiani,  who  led  the  van  under 
CafTander.  Plutarch  tcQs  us,  that,  according  to  a  low 
computation,  he  had  30,000  foot  and  5000  horfe  j  and, 
according  to  the  largeft  reckoning,  he  had  34,000 
foot  and  4000  horfe.  As  to  his  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  army,  Ariftobulus  fays  it  was  but  70  ta- 
lents; and  Oneficritus,  who  was  alfo  in  this  expedition, 
not  only  takes  away  the  70  talents,  but  affirms  that 
the  king  was  200  in  debf.  As  for  provisoes,  there 
was  juft  fufficicnt  for  a  month  and  no  more;  and  to 
prevent  diflorbancen,  Antipater  was  left  in  Mjccdoo 
with  11,000  foot  and  1500  horfe. 

The  army  having  allembled  at  Amphipolis,  he 
marched  from  thence  to  the  mouths  of  the  river  Stry- 
snou ;  then  croftng  mount  Pangaeut,  he  took  the  road 


having  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  city,  marched  again  ft. 
Miletu*.  This  place  was  defended  by  Memnon  with 
a  confidcrable  body  of  troops  who  had  fled  thither  af. 
ter  the  battle  of  Granieus,  and  therefore  made  a  vigo- 
rous refiftancr.  ,  The  fortune  of  Alexander,  however 
prevailed ;  and  the  city  was  foon  reduced,  though 
Memnon  with  part  of  the  troops  efeancd  to  Halicar- 
nafftu.  After  thi«.,  the  king  difmifted  hit  fleet,  for 
which  various  reafotw  have  been  amjrncd  ;  though  it 
it  probable,  that  the  c'nief  one  was  to  fhow  hi*  armv 
that  their  only  rtfource  now  wa.-.  in  fubvtrting  the  Pi  - 
fiao  empire. 

■Almnft  all  the  cities  between  Miletus '  anJ  Halic.tr- 
nafiuj  fubmittcd  as- foon  as  they  heard  that  the  former 
was  taken;  but  Hasicarnaflus,  where  Memnon  earn, 
manded  with  a  very  numerous  garrifon,  made  an  pbfli- 
defence.    Nothing,  however,  was  able  to  rehf* 
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the  Macedonian  army.  Memnon  was  at  hft  obliged  has  its  waters  exccflively  Cold,  he  fell  into  fuch  a  dtf- 
to  abandon  the  place ;  upon  which  Alexander  took  temper  as  threatened  tut  immediate  diffolution.  Hit 
and  rafed  the  city  of  Trailer  in  Phrygia?  received  the    army  loft  their  fpirits  immediately;  the  generals  knew 

not  what  to  do  ;  and  his  pbyftcians  were  fo  much  af- 
frighted, that  the  terror  of  his  death  hindered  them 
from  udng  the  neceftary  methods  for  preferring  his  life. 
Philip  the  Acaraanian  alone  prefcrved  temper  enough 
to  examine  the  nature  pf  the  king's  difcafe  j  the  word 

to  a  precept  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and  which  endeared    fymptom  of  which  was  a  contiuual  waking,  and  which 

 i-   r.ti:  .  .1  .._  »i  _n:  r  i-      l  -  u  _zr  i  _r  .  •       - .  ,  •    _  n_    .  -• 


fubmiffion  of  fevcral  princes  tributar)'  to  the  Pcrfutns  | 
ai>d  having  deftroyed  the  Marmarians,  a  people  of  Ly- 
cia  who  had  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  his  army,  put  an 
end  to  the  campaign  j  after  which  he  fent  borne  aU 
the  ncw-manied  men ;  in  nbedieace,  it  would  feem, 


him  more  to  his  foldiers  than  any  other  action  of  his 
life. 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  Alexander 
-quitted  the  province  of  Phafelus;  and  having  tent  part 
of  his  army  through  the  mountainous  country  to  Perga, 
by  a  Ihort  but  difficult  road,  took  his  route  by  a 
certain  promontory,  where  the  wsy  is  altogether  im- 
paflable,  except  when  the  north  winds  btow.    At  the 


he  took  off  by  means  of  a  pulton,  and  in  a  Ihort  time 
the  king  recovered  his  ufual  health. 

Soon  after  Alexander's  recovery,  he  received  the 
agreeable  news  that  Ptolemy  and  Afander  had  defeated 
the  Perfian  generals,  and  made  great  conquefl*  on  the 
Hellefpont ;  a  little  after  that,  he  met  the  Perfian  army 
at  Iffus,  commanded  by  Darius  himfclf.  A  bloody 
engagement  enfucd,  in  which  the  Perfians  were  de- 


time  of  the  king's  march  the  fouth  wind  had  held  for  feated  with  great  (laughter,  as  related  under  the  article 
a  long  time;  hut  of  a  fudden  it  changed,  and  blew  from    Iisos.    The  confluences  of  this  vidtory  were  very 


the  north  fo  violently,  that,  as  he  and  his  followers 
declared,  they  obtained  a  fafe  and  eafy  paffage  through 
the  Divine  afliftance.  By  many  this  march  is  held  to 
he  miraculous,  and  compared  to  that  of  the  children 
of  Ifracl  through  the  Red  Sea ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  opinion  of  others,  that  there  was  nothing 
ttt  all  extraordinary  in  it.    He  continued  hi*  march 

towards  Gordium,  a  city  ef  Phrygia  ;  the  enemy  ha-  of  Iffus,  fent  deputies  to  fubmit  to  the  conqu 
vtng  abandoned  the  drong  paft  of  Telmiffus,  through    the  city  of  Tyre.    The  king,  whofc  name  v 

micus,  was  abfent  in  the  Perfian  fleet  {  but  his  fon  was 
among  the  deputies,  and  was  very  favourably  received 


advantageous  to  the  Macedonians.  Many  governors 
of  provinces  and  petty  princes  fubmitted  themselves  to 
the  conqueror ;  and  fuch  as  did  fo  were  treated,  not  as 
a  newly-conquered  people,  but  as  his  old  hereditary 
fub  efts ;  being  neither  burtlhened-  with  foldiers  nor 
opprefled  with  tribute.  Among  the  number  of  thofe 
places  which,  within  a  fhort  (pace  after  the  battle 
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which  it  Was  neceflary  for  him  to  march.  When  he 
arrived  at  Gordium,  and  found  himfclf  under  a  ne- 
ceffrty  of  daying  fomc  time  there  till  the  feveral 
corps  of  his  army  could  be  united,  he  expreffed  a 
flrong  defire  of  feeing  Gordius's  chariot,  and  the  fa* 
motis  knot  in  the  harnefs,  of  which  fuch  drange  dories 
had  been  publilhed  to  the  world.  The  cord  in  which 
this  knot  was  tied,  wa?  made  of  the  innes  rind  of 
the  cornel-tree ;  and  no  eye  could  perceive  where  it 
had  bejrtin  or  ended.  Alexander,  when  he  could  find 
no  poftlble  way  of  untying  it,  and  y«  was  ftnwilh'ng 
to  leave  ft  tied  left  it  fhould  caufe  fome  fears  in  the 
breads  of  his  foldiers,  is  fald  by  fomc  authors  to  have 
cut  the  cords  with  his  fword,  faying,  "  It  matters  not 
how  it  ts  undone."    But  Ariflobtilus  allure*  us,  that 


the  king  wrefted  a  wooden  pin  out  of  the  beam  of  the"    admit  a  Angle  Macedonian  within  their  ^atc?. 


by  Alexander.  The  king  probably  intended  to  confer 
particular  honours  on  the  city  of  Tyre  )  for  he  ac- 
quainted the  inhabitants  that  he  would  come  and  fa- 
crificc  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  the  patron  of  their 
city,  to  whom  they  had  creeled  a  mod  magnificent 
temple.  But  thefe  people,  like  moft  other  trading 
nations,  were  too  fufpicious  to  think  of  admitting 
fuch  an  cnterpriuW  prince  with  his  troops  within 
their  walls  They  fent  therefore  their  deputies  again 
to  him,  to  inform  him,  that  they  were  ready  to  do 
whatever  he  fhould  command  them }  but*  as  to  his 
coming  and  facridcing  in  their  city,  they  could  not 
con  fent  to  that,  but  were  pofitively  determined  not  to 
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waggon,  which,  being  driven  in  acrofs  the  beam,  held 
it  up  ;  and  fo  took  the  yoke  from  under  it.  .  Be  this 
as  it  will,  however,  Arrian  iuform*  us,  that  a  great 
temped  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  happening  the 
fneceeding  night,  it  was  held  declarative  of  the  true 
folution  of  thia  knot,  and  that  Alexander  fhould  be- 
come lord  of  Afia. 

The  king  having  left  Gordium,  marched  towards 
Cilicia  ;  where  he  was  attended  with  hi*  ufual  good 
fortune,  the  Perfians  abandoning  all  the  drong  partes 
:>.$  he  advanced.  As  foon  as  he  entered  the  province, 
be  received  advice  that  Arfames,  whom  Darius  had 
made  governor  of  Tarfua,  was  about  to  abandon  it, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  were  very  apprehenfive  that 
he  intended  to  plunder  them  before  he  withdrew.  To 
prevent  this,  the  king  marched  inccffantly,  and  arrived 
juft  in  time  to  favc  the  city.  But  hii  faving  it  had 
well  nigh  coft  bim  his  life :  for,  either  through  the 
exceflive  fatigue  of  marching,  as  fome  fay,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  his  plunging  when  very  hot  into  the 
river  Cydnus,  which, 


der  immediately  di  (miffed  their  deputies  in  great  dif- 
pleafurc.    He  then  affembltd  a  council  of  war,  wherein 
he  infided  ftrongly  on  the  disaffected  date  of  Greece, 
(for  mod  of  the  Grecian  dates  had  fent  ambadador* 
to  Darius,  to  enter  into  a  league  with  him  againd  the 
Macedonians},  the  power  of  the  Perfians  by  fea,  and 
the  folly  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  diflant  provinces, 
while  Tyre  was  left  unreduced  behind  them  :  he  alio 
remarked,  that  if  once  this  city  was  fubdued,  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  fca  would  be  transferred  to  them,  be- 
caufc  it  would  fix  their  poffefuon  of  the  coafts  i  and  as 
the  Perfian  fleet  was  compofed  chietty  of  tributary 
fquadrons,  thofc  tributaries  would  fight  the  battles,  not 
of  their  Lite  bnt  of  their  prefent  m afters.    For  theft  . 
rea foiis  the  fiege  of  Tyre'  was  refbJvrd  on.    The -j-Tre tikea 
town  was  not  taken,  however,  without  great  dim-  and  de- 
cuhy  t  which  provoked  Alexander  to  fuch  a  degree,  ftrojred. 
that  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  grcoteft  crucky. 
See  Tvai. 


After  the  reduction  of  Tyre,  Alexander,  though 
it  runs  through  thick  fhadrs>   the  feafon  was  already  fat  advanced,  refoWed  to  maLe 
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tn  expedition  into  Syria ;  and  in  his  way  thither  pro 
pofed  to  chaftifc  the  Jew*,  who  had  highly  offended 
htm  daring  the  fiegc  of  Tyre :  for  when  he  fent  to 
them  to  demand  provifions  for  hit  foldiers,  they  an- 
fwered,  That  they  were  the  fubjeAs  of  Darius,  and 
bound  by  oath  not  to  f apply  hi*  enemies.  The  king, 
however,  wat  pacified  by  their  fubmifEon ;  and  not 
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lent*.  Having  received  alfo  at  this  time  a  fupply 
of  6doo  foot  and  500  horfe '  from  Maccdon,  he  fet ' 
about  reducing  the  nations  of  Media,  among  whom 
Darius  was  retired.  He  firft  reduced  the  Uxians  :• 
and  having  forced  a  paffage  to  Pcrfcpolis  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  be  like  a  barbarian  destroyed  the 
ftately  palace  there,  a  pile  of  building  not  to  be 


only  pardoned  them,  but  conferred  many  privilege*   equalled  in  any  part  of  the  world  5  after  having  given 


upon  then,  ai  related  under  the  article  Jaws. 

From  Jcrufalcm  Alexander  marched  directly  to 
Ciza,  the  only  place  in  that  part  of  the  world  which 
{till  held  out  for  Dariua.  This  was  a  very  large  and 
ftrong  city,  fitualtd  on  an  high  hill,  about  five  miles 
from  the  fea-ihore.  One  Batu,  or  Bctii,  an  eunuch, 
had  the  government  of  the  place  ;  and  had  made 
every  preparation  neeeffary  for  fuftaining  a  long  and 
obftmatc  fiege.  The  governor  defended  the  place 
with  great  valour,  and  Several  times  repulfed  hia  ene- 
mies :  but  at  laft  it  waa  taken  by  ft  otto,  and  aft  the 
garrifon  (rain  to  a  man  1  and  this  fecured  to  Alexander 
an  entrance  into  Egypt,  which  having  before  been 
very  impatient  of  the  Perfian  yoke,  admitted  the  Mace- 
dorian*  peaceably 
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up  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  hi*  foldiers.  In  the 
palace  he  found  120,000  talents,  which  he  appro- 
priatcd  to  his-  own  ufe,  and  caufed  immediately  to 
be  carried  away  upon  mules  and  camels  ;  for  be  had 
fuch  aa  extreme  averfion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Per- 
fcpolis,  that  he  determined  to  leave  notliing  valuable 
in  the  city. 

During  the  time  that  Alexander  remained  at  Per- 
be  received  intelligence  that  Darius  remained 
at  Etbatana  the  capital  of  Media ;  upon  which  he  ta 
purfued  him  with  the  greateA  expedition,  marching  He purfbe*- 
at  the  rate  of  near  40  mile*  a-day.    In  ic  days  he°'  ~ 
reached  Ecbatana,  where  he  was  informed  that  Da- 
rius had  retired  from  thence  five  days  before,  with  aa 
intent  to  pais  into  the  rcmoteft  provinces  of  his  em- 


Here  the  king  bid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of   pire.    1'hi*  put  fome  ftop  to  the  rapid  progref*  of 


Alexandria,  which  for  many  years  after  e.Mttinued  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  country.  While  he  remained 
here,  he  alfo  formed  the  extraordinary  deli gn  of  vifit- 
ing  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion.  A  a  to  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  induced  to  take  this  extraordi- 
nary journey,  authors  are  not  agreed  }  but  certain  it 
is,  that  he  hazarded  himfclf  and  his  troops  in  the 
higheft  degree ;  there  being  two  dangers  in  this  march, 
which,  with  the  example  of  Cambyfes,  who  loft  the 
gteateft  part  of  his  army  in  it,  might  have  terrified 
any  body  but  Alexander.  The  firft  was  the  want  of 
r,  which,  in  the  fandy  defarts  furrounditlg  the 


the  Macedonian  army ;  and  the  king  perceiving  that 
there  was  no  neceffity  for  hurrying  himfclf  and  haa 
foldicrs  in  fuch  a  manner,  began  to  give  the  orders 
rcquifite  in  the  prefent  iituation  of  his  affairs.  The 
Thcflalian  horfe,  who  had  deserved  exceedingly  well 
of  him  in  all  his  battles,  he  difmifled  according  to  liia. 
agreement ;  gave  them  their  whole  pay,  and  ordered 
2000  talents  over  and  above  to  be  diilribiitcd  among 
tbem.  He  then  declared  that  he  would  force  no- 
man  :  but  if  any  were  willing  to  fcrve  him  longer  for 
pay,  he  defircd  they  would  enter  their  names  in  a 
book,  which  a  great  many  of  them  did  j  the  reft  fold 


temple,  is  no  where  to  be  found  ;  the  other,  the  un-    their  horfe*,  and  prepared  for  their  departure.  The 


certainty  of  the  road  from  the  fluctuation  of  the  land 
which  changing  their  fituation  every  moment,  leave  the 
traveller  neither  a  road  to  walk  in  nor  mark  to  march 
by.  Thefe  difficulties,  however,  Alexander  got  over; 
though  not  without  a  miraculous  interpofiticn,  as  is 
pretended  by  all  his  hiftorians. 

Alexander  having  confulted  the  orarle,  and  received 
a  favourable  anfwer,  returned  to  purfue  his  conquclt*. 


king  appointed  Epocillus  to  coadud  them  to  the  fea, 
and  aftigned  him  a  body  of  horfe  aa  an  efcert:  he 
likewife  fent  Menctes  with  them,  to  take  care  of 
their  embarkation,  and  that  they  were  fafcly  landed 
in  Eubcea  without  any  cxpence  tm  themfdves. 

On  receiving  firth  information  concerning  the  ftate 
of  Darius*  affairs,  the  king  fet  out  again  in  putiuit 
of  him,  advancing  as  far  as  Rhage<,  a  city  one  day's 


Having  fettled  the  government  of  Egypt,  he  appointed  journey  from  the  Cafpian  ftraits  :  there  he  underftood 


the  general  rendezvous  of  his  forces  at  Tyre.  Here 
he  met  with  ambaffadors  from  Athens,  rcquefting  h in- 
to pardon  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  he  found  ferving 
the  enemy.  The  king,  being  dciirous  to  oblige  fuch 
a  famous  ftate,  granted  their  requeft  ;  and  fent  alfo  a 
fleet  to  the  cos  ft  of  Greece,  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
fome  commotions  which  had  lately  happened  in  Pelo- 
ponnefus.  He  then  directed  bis  march  to  Thapfacus ; 
and  having  paffed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  met  with 
Darius  near  Arbela,  where  the  Peruana  were  again 
overthrown  with  prodigious flaughterf,  and  Alexander 
in  effect  became  nrafter  of  die  Perfian  empire. 

After  this  important  victory,  Alexander  marched 
dircdly  to  Babylon,  which  was  immediately  delivered 
up ;  the  inhabitant*  being  greatly  di  (affected  to  the 
Perfian  intereft.  After  30  days  flay  in  this  country, 
the  king  marched  to  Sufa,  which  had  already  furren- 


that  Darius  had  paffed  thofc  ftraits  fome  time  before  » 
which  information  leaving  him  again  without  "hope*, 
he  halted  for  five  day  -.    Oxidates,  a  Perfian  whom 
Darius  had  left  pri loner  at  Sufa,  was  made  governor  ~ 
of  Media,  while  the  king  departed  on  an  expedition 
into  Parthia.    The  Cafpiaa  ftraits  he  paffed  immedi- 
ately without  oppofition  ;  aad  then  gave  directions 
to  his  officers  to  colled  a  quantity  of  provifions  fuffi- 
cient  to  ferve  his  army  on  a  long  march  through  a     f  - 
wafted  country.     But  before  his  officers  could  ac-y^], 
complifh  thofe  commands,  the  king  received  intelh- murdered, 
gence  that  Darius  had  been  murdered  by  Bcffus,  one 
of  his  own  fubjeds,  and  governor  of  Badria,  as  is  re- 
lated at  length  under  the  article  Prasia.  *a 

As  foon  as  Alexander  had  coUc&cd  his  forces  to-  Alnand**> 
gether,  and  fettled  the  government  of  Parthia,  he -*»•<"«-. 
entcsed  Hyrcania;  and  having,  according  to  bis  ufual1*1***0** 
dertd  to  PbuOxcnus ;  and  here  he  received  the  trea-  cuftom,  committed  the  grcateft  part  of  nil  army  to 
fores  of  the  Perfian  monarch,  amounting,  according-  the  care  of  Cratcrus,  he,  at  the  head  of  a  choice 
to  the  rsoft  generally  received  account,  to  co,qoc)  ta-   body  of  troops,  paffed  through  certain  craggy  roads, 
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MaesA  b  a„d  before  the  arrival  of  Craterus,  who  took  an  open  ever,  he  preferred  the  Macedonian  difcipline  t  bat 

'            and  eafy  path,  ft  ruck  the  whole  province!  with  web  then  he  made  choice  of  30,00:-  boy*  out  of  the  pro- 

terror,  that  all  the  principal  places  were  immediately  vinces,  whom,  he  caufed  to  be  inflru&ed  in  the  Greek 

put  into  hit  hands,  and  foon  after  the  province  0/  Aria  language,  and  dire&ed  to  be  brought  up  in  fuch  a 

alfo  fubmitted,  and  the  king  continued  Satibarzanea  manner  aa  that  from  time  to  time  he  might  with  them 

the  governor  in  hi*  employment.— The  reduction  of  fill  up  the  phalanx.    The  Macedonians  faw  with 

this  province  finiftted  the  conqueft  of  Pcrfia  }  but  the  great  concern  thefe  extraordinary  menfurci,  which 

ambition  of  Alexander  to  become  matter  of  every  fuitcd  very  ill  with  their  grofs  undcrllaadings ;  for 

cation  of  which  he  had  the  leaft  intelligence,  induced  they  thought,  after  all  the  victories  they  had  gained, 

him  to  enter  the  country  of  the  Marji,  merely  be-  to  be  abfolute  lords  of  Aiia,  and  to  po(Tcls  not  only 

eaufe  it*  roeka  and  barrennefs  had  hitherto  hindered  the  riches  of  its  inhabitants  but  to  rule  the  inhabi- 

any  body  from  conquering,  or  indeed  from  attempt-  tant*  thcmfelves*  whereas  they  now  faw,  that  .ilex- 

tug  to  conquer  it.    This  cooqucA,  however,  he  caul y  ander  meant  no  fuch  thuig  <  but  that,  on  the  con. 

accomplifhcd,  and  obliged  the  whole  nation  to  fub-  trary,  he  conferred  governments  office*  at 
mit  to  hi*  pleafure.  But  in  the  mean  time  difluibance* 
began  to  arife  in  Alexander's  new  empire,  and  among 
his  troops,  which  all  his  activity  could  not  thorough- 
ly fuppreis.  He  had  fcarcely  Ian  the  province  of  Aria, 
when  he  received  intelligence,  that  the  traitor  Beflua 
bad  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Alia  by 

tiie  name  of  /irtaxerxtt  /  and  that  Satibarzanea  had  that  he  was  guilty  ;'  and  foon  after  Parmcnio  and 

joined  him,  after  having  maiTacred  all  the  Macedonians  fome  others  were  executed  without  any  crime  at  all 
who  had  been  left  in  the  province.    Alexander  ap- 
pointed one  Arfamti  governor  is  the  room  of  Sat  i- 


tiiun, 

and  all  other  marks  of  confidence  and  favour,  indif. 
criroinatciy  both  on  Creeks  and  Per  funs.  •  From  this 
tune  alfo  the  king  teems  to  have  given  inttanccs  of  a 
cruelty  he  had  never  mown  before.  Philotashis  mod 
intimate  friend  was  fcized,  tortured,  and  pot  to  death 
for  a  confpiracy  of  which  it  could  never  be  proved 


baxzanes;  and  marched  thence  with  his  army  again  It 
the  Z*rang*,  who  under  the  command  of  Barzacotes, 
•ne  of  thofe  who  had  confptred  againft  Darius,  had 
takm  up  arms,  and  threatened,  to  make  aa  obftinatc 
defence.  But  their  numbers  daily  falling  off,  Bar- 
jtaentcs  being  afraid  they  woald  purchafe  their  own 
safety  at  the  ex  pence  of  his,  privately  withdrew  from 
his  camp,  and,  crofling  the  river  Indus  fought  (belter 
among  the  nations  beyond  it.  But  they,  either  dread- 
ing tiie  power  of  Alexander,  ordcteftingthe  treachery 
•f  this  Perfian  towards  hi*  former  mailer,  fcized  and 
delivered  him  up  to  Alexander,  who  caufed  him  im- 
mediately to  be  put  to  death. 


real  or  alleged.  "Thefe  things  very  much  dillurbed 
the  army.  Some  of  them  wrote  home  to  Macedonia 
of  the  king's  fufpicions  of  hi*  friends,  and  his  difpu- 
lition  to -hunt  out  enemies  at  the  very  extremities  of 
the  world.  Alexander  having  intercepted  fome  of 
thefe  letters,  and  procured  the  belt  information  he 
could  concerning  their  authors,  picked  out  thefe  dif- 
satisfied  people,  and  having  difpofed  them  into  one 
corps  gave  it  the  title  of  the  turMrnt  lau*li»n ; 
hoping  by  this  means  to  prevent  the  fpirit  of  disaffec- 
tion from  pervading  the  whole  army. 

As  a  farther  precaution  againft  any  future  confpira- 
cy, Alexander  thought  fit  to  appoint  Hephsettion  and 


Cry  tut  generals  of  the 
henfive,  that  if  this  a 


auxiliary  borfe  ;  being  apprc- 
uthority  wa*  lodged  in  the  hands 


t»  ■ 

T>e  Mice-     The  immenfc  treafurc  which  the  Macedonian*  had  of  a  lingle  perfon,  it  might  prompt  him  to  dangerous 

doniar.s      acquired  in  the  conqueft  of  Perfia  began  now  to  cor-  undertakings,  and  at  the  lame  time  furnifti  him  with 

,h*m'  rupt  them.    The  king  himfelf  was  of  a  moft  generous  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  execution.    To  keep 

difpofition,  and  liberally  bcltowed  his  gifts  on  thofe  his  force*  in  aftion,  he  fuddenly  marched  into  the 

around  him  ;  but  they  made  a  bad  ufc  of  his  bounty,  country  of  the  Euergctx,  i.  c.  Bentfa8trt ;  and  found 

and  foolifldy  indulged  in  thofe  vices  l»y  which  the  former  them  lull  of  that  kind  and  hofpit able  difpofition  for 

pofleuars  of  that  wealth  liad  loft  it.    The  king  did  which  that  name  had  been  bellowed  on  their  anccitor*  * 
power  to  difcouragc  the  lazy  -and  inactive 


Scire*  u 

Junnvv" 


all  in  his 

pride  which  now  began  to  (how  itfelf  among  his  of- 
ficers j  but  neither  his  difeouriet  nor  his  example  had 
-any  confidcrablc  cfied.  The  manners  of  his  courtier* 
from  bad  became  worfc,  in  fpitc  of  all  he  could  fay 
or  do  to  prevent  it ;  and  at  lad  they  proceeded  to 
cenfure  his  conduit,  and  to  exprefs  themfelves  with 
fome  bittcmef*  on  the  fubject  of  his  long  coatinuanoe 
of  the  war,  and  his  leading  them  -conftantly  from  cue 
labour  to  another.  This  came  to  fuch  an  heigbt,  that 
the  king  was  at  left  obliged  to  ufe  fome  fe verity  in  order 
to  keep  his  army  within  the  limits  of  their  duty, 
drr  From  this  time  forward,  however,  Alexander  himfelf 
«wfo»mi  to  began  to  alter  his  conduit;  and  by  giving  a  little  in- 
nIfl,Pc  fu"  *°  "cuu«nis  ut*  ,uc  Orientals  endeavoured  to  fe- 
oure  that  obedience  from  his  new,  fubje&s  which  he 
found  fo  difficult  to  be  preferved  among  his  old  ones. 
He  likewife  endeavoured,  by  various  methods  to  blend 
the  cuftoma  of  tiie  Afiatics  and  the  Greeks.  .The 
form  of  his  civil  government  rcfemblcd  that  of  the 
ancient  Perfian  kings :  ia  the  military  affairs,  how- 
U»  193. 


he  therefore  treated  them  with  great  refpeet  t  and  at  his 
departure  added  fome  lands  to  their  dominions,  which 
lay  contiguous,  and  which  for  that  reafoa  they  had  re- 
qucllcd  of  him. 

Turning  then  to  the  eaft,  he  entered  Arachofia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  fubmitted  without  giving  him  any 
trouble.  While  he  puffed  the  winter  in  thefe  parts 
the  king  received  adi  ice,  that  the  Arians  whom  he 
had  fo  lately  fubducd,  were  again  up  in  arms,  Sati- 
barzanes  being  returned  into  that  country  with  two 
thoufand  horic  aflignedhini  by  Beffu*.  Alexander  iu- 
ftantly  difpatched  Artabazu*  the  Perfian,  with  Erigyus 
and  Caranus,  two  of  his  commandei  %  with  a  coufi. 
fiderable  body  of  horfe  and  foot :  he  likewife  ordered 
Phrataphernes,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  govern- 
incut  of  Pafthia,  to  accompany  them.  A  gene*  Sitifosa- 
rJ  engagement  enfued,  wherein  the  Arians  behaved  nesHefeawA 
very  wcM,  as  long  as  their  commander  Satibarzanea *""*^* 
lived )  but  he  engaging  Erigyus,  the  Macedonian  ftruck 
him  firft  into  the  throat,  and  then,  drawing  forth 
his  fprar  again,  through  the  mouth  ;  fo  that  he  isn> 
2  mediately 
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mediately  expired,  and  with  him  the  courage  of  hit    the  chief  commanders  under  Beffut,  fignifying,  that,  Mawoao. 


'  foldiers,  who  inftnntly  began  to  fly  i  whereupon  Alex, 
andet's  commanders  made  an  cafy  conqueft.  of  the  relt 
ef  the  country,  and  fettled  it  effectually  under  his  obe- 
dience. 

The  king,  notwithftaridine  the  inclemency  of  the 
fcafon,  advanced  into  the  country  of  Paropamifus,  fo 


if  he  would  fend  a  fmall  party  to  receive  Beffus, ' 
they  would  deliver  him  into  hi»  hands ;  which  they 
did  accordingly,  and  the  traitor  was  put  to  death 
in  the  manner  related  in  the  hiftory  of  Persia. 

A  fupply  of  horfes  being  now  arrived,  the  Mace* 
donian  cavalry  were  remounted.  Alexander  continued 
hi*  march  to  Maracauda  |he  capital  of  Sogdia,  from 
whence  lie  advanced  to  the  river  laxartcn.    Here  he 


called  from  the  mountain  Paropamifus,  which  the  fol- 
diers  of  Alexander  called  f.aucafut.  Having  croff- 
ed  the  country  in  t6  days,  he  came  at  length  to  an  performed  great  exploits  qgainft  the  Scythians ;  from 
opening  leading  into  Media  ;  which  finding  of  a  fufiw  whom,  however,  tho'  he  overcame  them,  his  army  fuf- 
cient  breadth,  he  directed  a  city  to  be  built  there,    fered  much  {  and  the  revolted  Sogdraais  being  headed 

by  Spiramencs,  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Ici 


which  he  called  Alexandria,  as  alfo  feveral  other 
towns  about  a  day's  journey  dirtant  from  thence :  and 
in  tlvrfe  places  he  left  7000  pcrfons,  part  of  them  fuch 
as  had  hitherto  followed  his  camp,  and  part  of  the  mer- 
cenary foldiers,  who,  weary  of  continual  fatigue,  were 
content  to  dwell  thrre.  Having  thus  fettled  things  in 
this  province,  (acrificed  folemnly  to  the  gods,  and  ap- 
pointed Proves  the  Perfian  prefidcnt  thereof,  with  a 


9* 


pmmeu  1  re 
fmall  body 


Here  he  married  Roxana  the  daughter  of  Oxyartcs,  a 
prince  of  the  country  whom  he  had  fubdued.  But  du-™' 
ring  thefc  ex|K*ditions,  the  king  greatly  difgufted  his  ^g 
army  by  the  murder  of  his  friend  Clytus  in  a  drunken 
quarrel  at  a  banquet,  and  by  his  extravagant  vanity 
in  claiming  divine  honours. 

At  laft  he  arrived  at  the  river  Indus,  where  Hephse-P .jrPAk. 


of  troops  under  the  command  of  Niloxenua    ftion  and  Perdiccas  had  already  provided  a  bridge 
to  affift  him,  he  rcfumcd  his  former  defign  of  penetra-    boats  for  the  paffage  of  the  army.  The  king  refidbcd 


re- 
md 


ting  into  Bacrria. 

Beffus  who  had  affumed  the  title  of  Ariaxtrxei, 
when  he  was  affurcd  that  Alexander  was  marching 
towards  him,  immediately  began  to  waftc  all  the 
country  between  Paropamifus  and  the  tiver  Oxus ; 
which  river  he  paffed  with  his  forces,  and  then  burnt 
all  the  vcffels  he  had  made  ufe  of  for  tranfporting  them, 


his  troops  for  30  days  in  the  countries  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  which  were  thole  of  his  friend  and  ally 
Taxiles,  who  gave  him  30  elephants,  and  joined  his*  army 
now  with  700  Indian  horfe,  to  which,  when  they  were 
to  enter  upon  actio*,  be  afterwards  added  $000  foot. 
The  true  reafun  of  this  fcems  to  have  been  his  enmity 
to  Porus,  a  famous  Indian  prince,  whofc  territories  lay 


retiring  to  Nautaca,  a  city  of  Sogdia  ;  fully  prrfuaded,    on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Hydafpes.    During  this 


that,  by  the  precautions  he  had  taken,  Alexander 
would  be  compelled  to  give  over  his  purfuit.  This 
conduct  of  his,  however,  disheartened  his  troops,  and 
gave  the  lie  to  all  his  pretentions  ;  for  he  had  affcc\ed 
to  cenfurc  Darius 's  conduct,  and  had  charged  him  with 
cowardice,  in  not  defending  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  whereas  he  now  quitted  the  banks  of  the  mod 
dtfenfible  river  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  A  s  to  his 


recefs,  the  king  facrifked  with  great  folemnity  ;  recei- 
ving alfo  ambaffadars  from  Ambifurus,  a  very  potent 
prince,  and  from  Doxarcas,  who  was  likewife  a  king  in 
thufe  parts,  with  tenders  of  their  duty,  and  confidcrabV 
prrfents.  Thefe  ceremonies  over,  Alexander  appointed 
Philip  governor  of  Taxila,  and  put  a  Macedonian  gar- 
rifun  into  the  place,  becaufe  be  intended  to  crctt  an  hof- 
pital  there  for  the  cure  of  bis  lick  and  wounded  foldiers. 


hopes,  tho'  it  cannot  be  faid  thev  were  ill  founded,  yet  He  then  ordered  the  vcffela,  of  which  his  bridge  had 
they  proved  abfolutcly  vain  j  for  Alexander,  continuing    been  compofed  when  he  paffed  the  Indus,  to  be  taken 


bis  march,  notwithstanding  all  the  hardfhip«  his  foldiers 
Curtained,  reduced  all  Bactria  under  his  obedience, 
particularly  the  capital  Baclria  and  the  ftrong  caAle 
Aornus  :  in  the  latter  he  placed  a  garrifon  under  the 
command  of  Archclaus ;  hut  the  government  of  the 
province  he  committed  to  Artaba/us.  He  then  con- 
tinued his  march  to  the  river  Oxus  :  on  the  banks  of 
which  when  he  arrived,  he  found  it  three  quarters  of 


to  pieces,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  the  Hydafpe.e, 
where  he  was  informed  that  Porus  with  a  great  army 
lay  encamped  to  hinder  his  paffage.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  banks  of  this  river  with  his  army  and  the 
auxiliaries  under  the  command  of  Taxiles,  he  found 
that  the  people  he  had  to  do  with  were  not  fo  cafiJy 
to  be  fubdued  as  the  Perfians  and  other  Alia  tics.  The 
Indians  were  not  only  a  very  tall  and  rubuft,  but  alfo 


a  mile  over,  its  depth  more  than  proportionable  to  its    a  very  hardy  and  vvcll-difcipltucd  people  ;  and  their 
breadth,  its  bottom  fandy,  its  ft  ream  fo  rapid  as  torcn-    king  Porus  was  a  prince  of  high  fpirit,  invincible  cou- 
der  it  aimed  uunavigable,  and  neither  boat  nor  tree    rage,  and  great  conduct, 
in  its  neighbourhood  ;  fo  that  the  ablcft  commanders 
in  the  Macedonian  army  were  of  opinion  that  they 
ihould  be  obliged  to  march  back.    The  king,  how- 
ever, having  firll  fent  away,  under  a  proper  efcort,  all 
bis  infirm  and  worn-out  foldiers,  that  they  might  be 
conduced  fofc  to  the  fca-ports,  and  from  thence  to 
Greece,  devifed  a  method  of  palling  thU  river  without 


len  Alexander 
niently  i(«  waters 
d,  than  at  any 


It  was  about  the  fummcr  fnl.tice 
reached  the  Hydafpes,  and  cont 
were  broader,  deeper,  and  more  rap 
other  time;  for  in  India  the  rivers  fwell  as  the  fun'* 
incrcafing  heat  melts  the  fnow,  and  fublide  again  as 
winter  approaches,  Alexander  therefore  had  every  dif- 
ficulty to  iliuggle  with.    Porus  had  made  hit  difpofi* 


either  boat  or  bridge,  .by  cauiing  the  hide*  which  co-  lions  fo  judicioufly,  that  Alexander  found  it  impoi'iblc 

vered  the  foldicn,  tents  and  carriages  to  be  duffed  with  to  practife  upon  him  as  he  had  done  upon  others,  find 

draw,  and  then  tied  togcthrr,  and  thrown  into  the  ri-  to  pafs  the  river  in  his  view  :  wherefore  he  Wis  coiw 

*cr.    Having  eroded  the  Oxus,  he  marched  directly  drained  to  divide  his  army  into  fmall  part  its,  and  to 

towards  the  camp  of  Beffus,  where  when  he  arrived,  pra&ifc  other  arts,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  fo  vi» 

he  found  it  abandoned  ;  but  received  at  the  fame  time  gikmt  a  prince.    To  this  end  he  eaufed  a  great  ((uan- 

Wtlrrs  from  Spitamcncs  and  Dataphcrncs,  who  were  tity  ot  .  a  .  and  other  provisions  to  be  brought  into 
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his  camp  ;  giving  out,  that  he  intended  to  remain  where 
he  was  till  the  river  fell,  and  by  becoming  fordablc 
fhould  give  him  an  opportunity  of  forcing  a  paflage  ; 
this  did  not,  however,  hinder  Porus  from  keeping  up 
very  drift  difeiplinc  in  his  camp  ;  which  when  Alex- 
ander perceived,  he  frequently  made  fuch  motion*  as 
feemed  to  indicate  a  change  of  his  resolution,  and  that 
he  had  ftill  thoughts  of  palling  the  river.  The  main 
thing  the  Macedonians  flood  in  fear  of  were  the  ele- 
phants 1  for  the  bank  being  pretty  deep  on  the  other 
fide,  and  it  being  die  nature  of  horfes  to  dart  at  the 
fird  appearance  of  thofc  animals,  it  was  forefcen  that 
the  army  would  b.- difordered,  arid  incapable  of  fuilain- 
iag  the  charge  of  Porus's  troops. 

At  length  Alexander  pafled  the  river  by  the  fol- 
lowing contrivance.  There  was,  at  the  didance  of  1 50 
fiadia  from  his  camp,  a  rocky  promontory  projecting 
into  the  river,  thic  k  covered  with  wood  1  and  over- 
againd  tbia  promontory  there  lay  a  pretty  large  unin- 
habited idand  almoft  overgrown  with  trees.  The  king 
therefore  conceived  within  himfelf  a  project  of  convey- 
ing a  body  of  troops  from  this  promontory  into  that 
ifland ;  and  upon  this  fcheme  he  built  his  hopes  of  fur- 
prifing  Porus,  vigilant  as  he  was.  To  this  end  he  kept 
him  and  his  army  condantly  alarmed  for  many  nights 
together,  till  he  perceived  that  Porus  apprehended  it 
was  only  done  to  harafs  his  troops,  and  therefore  no 
longer  drew  out  of  his  camp,  but  trufted  to  his  ordi- 
nary guards  :  then  Alexander  refolved  to  put  his  dctign 
in  execution.    A  confrdcrablc  body  of  horfv,  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx,  with  fome  corps  of  light-armed 
foot,  he  left  in  his  camp  under  the  command  of  Cra- 
terus,  as  aifo  the  aaxiiiary  Indians  ;  giving  thefr  orders 
to  be  obferved  in  his  ahfence,  that  if  Porus  marched 
againlt  him  with  part  of  lm  army  and  left  another  part 
with  the  elephants  behind  in  his  camp,  Craterus  and 
his  forces  fliould  remain  where  they  were  ;  hut  if  it  fo 
happened  that  Porus  withdrew  his  elephants,  then  Cra- 
trrus  was  to  pafs  the  river,  becaufe  his  cavalry  might 
then  do  it  fafely.   Alexander  having  marched  half  the 
way,  or  about  nine  of  our  miles,  ordered  the  merce- 
nary troops  under  the  command  of  Attahis  and  other 
generals,  to  remain  there  5  and  directed  them,  that  as 
loon  aa  he  knew  he  was  engaged  with  the  Indians 
•n  the  other  fide,  they-  mould  pafs  in  veftVU  provided 
for  that  purpotr,  in  order  to  rifljfl  him.    Then  march- 
ing' a  long  way  about,  that  the  enemy  might  not  per* 
cetve  his  defign  of  reaching  the  rock,  he  advanced  as 
diligently  as  he  could  towards  that  pod.   It  happened 
«ery  fortunately  for  him,  that  a  great  dorm  of' thun- 
der, lightning,  and  hail,  rofe  in  the  night,  whereby 
his  march  was  perfectly  concealed,  his  veffels  of  30 
tars  put  together,  and  his  tents  duffed  and  ditched,  fo 
that  they  pafled  from  the  rock  into  the  idand,  without 
feeing  perceived,  a  little  before  break  of  day ;  the 
term  cca&ng  jud  as  he  and  his  foldiers  were  ready  for 
their  paring*.  When  they  had  traverfcd  the  idand,  they 
boldly  fet  forward  to  gain  the  oppofitc  (hore  in  fight  of 
Porus's  out-guards,  who  inftantly  poded  away  to  give 
their  m after  an  account  of  the  attempt.  Alexander 
sanded  firft  himfclf,  and  was  followed  as  expeditioudy 
aa  poflible  by  his  forces,  whom  he  took  care  to  draw 
tap  as  raft  as  they  arrived.    When  they  began  their 
march  again,  they  found  that  their  good  fortune  waa 
tot  h>  great  at  at  £rft  they  efixemed  it  $  for  it  appeared 
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now,  that  they  had  not  reached  the  continent  at  all,  but  Mmdn, 

were  in  truth  in  another  itland  much  larger  than  the  » 
former.  They  cr*»fled  it  as  fad  as  they  could,  and 
found  that  it  was  divided  from  the  terra  junta  by  a 
narrow  channel,  which,  however,  was  fo  fwclled  by  the 
late  heavy  rain,  that  the  poor  foldiers  were  obliged  to 
wade  up  to  the  bread.  When  they  were  on  the  other 
fide,  the  king  drew  them  up  again  carefully,  ordering 
the  foot  to  march  (lowly,  thsy  being  in  number  about 
6'  oc,  while  himfelf  with  5000  horfc  advanced  before. 
As  foon  as  Porus  received  intelligence  that  Alexander 
was  actually  palling  the  river,  he  feat  his  fon  with  2000 
horfc,  and  1 20  armed  chariots,  to  oppofc  him.  But 
they  came  too  late :  A  lexander  was  already  got  on 
(hore,  and  even  on  his  march. 

When  the  Macedonian  fcout*  perceived  them  ad-  94 
vance,  they  iuformed  the  king,  who  fe.it  a  detachment  Jh*  fon  "* 
to  attack  them,  remaining  dill  at  the  head  of  his  ca-  £r^JJ 
valry  in  expectation  of  Porus.  But  when  he  found  kihed. 
that  this  party  was  uu  1  up  ported,  he  iottantly  attack- 
ed with  all  his  horie,  and  defeated  them  with  the 
daughter  of  many,  and  the  lofs  of  all  their  armed 
cluriots,  the  fou  of  Porus  being  (lain  in  the  fight. 
The  remainder  of  the  horfc  returning  to  the  camp  with 
this  dilaftrous  account,  Porus  was  in  iomc  confufion  ; 
however,  he  took  very  quickly  the  heft  and  wifeil  re- 
fwlutions  his  circumftances  would  allow ;  which  were, 
to  leave  a  part  of  his  army,  with  fome  of  his  ele- 
phant*, to  oppofc  Craterui,  who  was  now  about  to 
pafs  the  river  alfo  ;  and,  with  the  reft,  to  march  again  ft 
Alexander  and  bis  forces,  who  were  already  paffed. 
This  refutation  onee  taken,  he  marched  immediately 
out  of  his  camp,  at  the  head  of  4000  borfe,  33,000 
foot,  300  chariot',  and  200  elephants.  He  advanced 
as  expcditioufly  as  he  could,  till  he  came  into  a  plain, 
which  was  firm  and  fandy,  where  his  chariots  and  ele- 
phants might  act  to  advantage  :  thete  he  halted,  that 
he  might  put  bis  army  in  order,  knowing  well  that  he 
nerd  not  go  in  qucft  of  his  enemy.  Alexander  foon 
came  up  with  his  horfe,  but  be  did  not  charge  Porus  ; 
on  the  contrary,  be  halted,  and  put  his  troops  in  or- 
der, that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themfehes  in 
cafe  they  were  attacked.  When  he  had  waited  fome 
time,  his  foot  arrived  ;  whom  he  immediately  furround- 
ed  with  his  horfc,  that,  after  fo  fatiguing  a  march, 
they  might  have  time  to  cool  and  breathe  thrmfelvcs, 
before  they  wetc  led  to  engage.  Porus  permitted  all 
this,  becaufe  it  was  not  his  intend  to  fight,  and  be- 
caufe he  depended  chiefly  upon  his  order  of  battle,  the 
elephants  covering  his  foot,  lb  that  the  Macedonians 
could  not  charge  them. 

When  Alexander  had  difpofed  his  foot  in  proper  W 
order,  he  placed  his  horfc  on  the  wings  t  and,  obfer-  ft"^t^ 
ving  that  he  was  much  fuperior  in  them  to  the  enemy,  ^ 
and  that  the  cavalry  of  Porus  were  eafy  to  be  charged, 
he  refolved  to  let  the  foot  have  as  little  (hare  as-  poflible 
in  the  battle.    To  this  end,  having  given  the  necefla- 
ry  directions  to  Ccenus  who  commanded  them,  he  we  tie 
himfelf  to  the  right,  and  with  great  fury  fell  upon 
the  left  wing  of  Poms.    The  difpute,  tho'  (hort,  was 
very  bloody  :  the  cavah-y  of  Porus,  tho'  they  fought 
gallantly,  were  quickly  broken  ;  and  the  foot  being  by 
this  means  uncovered,  the  Macedonians  aharged  them. 
But  the  Indian  horfc  rallying,  came  up  to  their  relief,, 
yet  were  again  defeated.  By  this  time  the  archers  had 
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many  of  the  elephant*,  and  killed  moil  of  great  army, 
their  riders,  fo  that  they  did  not  prove  lef*  troublefome 
and  dangerous  to  their  own  fide  titan  to  the  Macedo- 
man*;  whence  a  great  confufiim  enfoed  :  and  Ctrnui, 
taking  thia  opportunity,  fell  in  with  the  troop*  under 


MAO 


his  command,  and  entirely  defeated  the  Indian  army. 
Porus  himfelf  behaved  with  the  greatcft  intrepidity, 
and  with  the  moil  excellent  conduct :  be  gave  hit  or- 
ders, and  directed  every  thing,  a*  long  at  hi»  troops 
retained  their  form  ;  and,  when  they  were  broken,  he 


The  king  immediately  marched  to  gi*C  M*c«ia». 

them  battle  ;  and  in  a  few  days  reached  a  city  called       »  J 
Sanjfa/j,  fcatcd  on  the  top  of  an  hill,  and  basing  a 
fine  lake  behind  it.    Before  thia  city  the  confederate  Stttg^M  t*. 
Indians  lay  encamped,  having  three  circular  lines  of  ktn, 
carriages  locked  together,  and  their  tents  pitched  in 
the  centre.    Notwithftanding  the  apparent  difficulty; 
of  forcing  thefc  intrenchmcnts,  Alexander  refolved  im- 
mediately to  attack  them.    The  Indians  made  a  noble 
defence;  but  at  laft  the  ftrft  Hue  of  their  carriage*  was 


retired  from  party  to  party  as  they  made  ftands,  and    broken,  and  the  Macedonians  entered.    The  feconi 

was  ftronger  by  far;  yet  Alexander  attacked  that 
too,  and  after  a  defperate  reufl.ince  forced  it.  The 
lndiaai,  without  trailing  to  the  third,  retired  into  the 
city  ;  which  Alexander  would  have  inverted:  but  the 
foot  he  had  with  him  not  being  fufficicnt  for  that 
purpofe,  he  caufed  his  works  to  be  carried  on  both 
tides  as  far  as  the  laker  and,  on  the  other  fide  of  that, 
ordered  feveral  brigades  of  horfe  to  take  poft ;  order- 
ing alio  battering  engines  to  be  brought  up,  and  iff 


righting  till  every  corps  of  Indians  was  put 
to  the  rout.  In  the  mean  time  Craterus  had  paffed 
with  the  reft  of  the  Macedonian  army  ;  and  thefe,  fal- 
ling upon  the  flying  Indian*,  iocreafed  the  daughter 
of  the  day  exceffivery,  infomuch  that  20,000  fool  aud 
3000  horie  were  killed,  all  the  chariots  were  hacked  to 
pieces,  and  the  elephants  not  killed  were  taken  :  two 
of  Porus's  fons  fell  here,  as  alfo  rnoft  of  his  officers  of 
all  ranks. 


As  for  Porus,  Alexander  gave  Uriel  directions  that  f»mc  places  employing  miner*.  The  iecond  mght,  ha 
no  injury  might  be  done  to  his  perfon  :  he  even  fent  received  intelligence  that  the  belieged,  knowing  the 
Taxile*  to  perfuade  him  to  furrender  himfelf.  and  to    lake  to  be  fordable,  intended  to  make  their  efcape 


to  perfuade  him  to  furrender  himfelf,  and  to 
allure  him  that  he  (hould  be  treated  with  all  the  kind- 
oefa  and  refpect  imaginable;  but  Porus,  difdaining  this 
advice  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  enemy,  threw  a  jave- 
lin at  him,  and  had  killed  him  but  fur  the  qtiiclt  turn 
of  his  horfe.  Meroe  the  Indian,  who  warn  alfo  in  the 
fervicc  of  Alexander,  fucceeded  better :  he  had  been 
the  old  acquaintance  of  Porus;  and  therefore  when  he 

intreatcd  that  prince  to  fpare  his  perfon,  and  to  fubm it  the  Indians  made  their  greatell  effort-  Thefe  pre- 
hianfelf  to  fortune  and  a  generous  victor,  Porus  fol-    cautions  had  all  the  effect  that  could  be  defired  :  for 


through  it.  Upon  this  the  kitig  ordered  all  the  car- 
riages which  had  been  taken  in  forcing  their  camp  to 
be  placed  up  and  down  the  roads,  in  hopes  of  hinder- 
ing their  flight  |  giving  directions  to  Ptolemy,  who 
commanded  the  horfe  on  the  other  lide  of  the  lake,  to 
be  extremely  vigilant,  and  to  caufe  all  his  trumpets  to 
found,  that  the  forces  might  repair  to  that  poft  where 


Neither  was  Alexander  a  lofer  by  his  munifi-   taken  by  ftorm.    Seventeen  thoufand  Indians  were 
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his  true  friend  and  con- 


to'/Juun-'  k  11- 

tier.  dition  of  this  Indian  king  fullered  nothing  by  the  lofs 

of  the  battle.  Alexander  immediately  gave  him  his  li- 
berty, rcilored  him  thortly  after  to  hi*  kingdom,  to 
which  he  annexed  provinces  alrr.uti  equal  to  it  in  va- 
lue. 

cence;  for  Poru* 
riant  adly. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  victory,  Alex- 
ander ordered  two  cities  to  he  erected ;  one  on  the 
field  of  battle,  which  he  named  A  rt  *>i;  the  other  on 
this  fide  the  river,  which  he  called  Buttftbala,  in 
honour  of  hit  horie  Bucephalus,  who  died  here,  as 
Arrian  fay*,  of  mere  old  age,  bein^'  on  the  verge  of 
<p.  All  the  loldiers,  who  fell  in  battle,  he  buried 
with  great  honours ;  offered  folrmn  Sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  and  exhibited  pompous  Ihows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hydafpes,  where  he  had  forced  his  paflage.  He 
then  entered  the  territories  of  the  Glaul'ar,  in  which 
were  37  good  cities,  and  a  multitude  of  populous 
villages.  All  thefe  were  delivered  up  to  him  without 
fighting ;  and  as  ioon  as  he  received  them,  he  pre- 
fentrd  them  to  Porus ;  and  having  reconciled  him  to 
Taxiles,  he  (cut  the  latter  home  to  his  own  dominions. 
About  this  time  amhalfadors  arrived  from  fome  Indian 


through  the  lake,  and 


of  the  few  Indians  who  got 

paftcd  the  Macedonian  horfe,  the  greater  part  were 
killed  on  the  roads;  but  the  greateft  part  of  their 
army  was  conftraincd  to  retire  again  through  the 
water  into  the  city.    Two  days  after,  the  place  was 


killed ;  70,000  taken  prifoners  ;  with  500  chariot*, 
and  eco  horfe.  The  Macedonians  are  faid  to  have, 
loft  only  too  men  in  this  fiegc ;  but  they  had  1200 
wounded,  and  among  thefe  feveral  perfons  of  great 

dittinelion. 

The  city  was  no  fooncr  taken,  than  Alexander  dif* 
patched  Eumcncs  his  fecretary,  with  a  party  of  horfe* 
to  acquaint  the  inhabitants  of  the  citic*  adjacent  with 
what  had  befallen  the  Sangatans;  promifing  alfo,  that 
I  hey  Ihould  be  kindly  treated  if  thty  would  fiibmiu 
But  they  were  fo  much  affrighted  at  what  had  hap,, 
pened  to  their  neighbours,  that,  abandoning  all  their 
cities,  they  fled  into  the  mountains ;  choofiug  rather 
to  cxpofe  themfelvcs  to  wild  beafls,  than  to  thefe  in- 
vaders,  who  had  treated  their  country  men  fo  cruelly. 
When  the  king  was  informed  of  this,  he  fent  detach- 
ments of  horie  and  foot  to  fcour  the  roads;  and  thefe) 
rinding  aged,  infirm,  and  wounded  people,  to  the 
number  of  about  500,  put  them  to  the  fword  without  An<f*(  ^ 


princes  with  their  fubmiflions  5  and  Alexander  having  mercy.    Perceiving  that  it  was  iropoflible  to  perfuada 

conquered  the  dominions  of  another  Porus,  which  lay  the  inhabitants  to  return,  he  caufed  the  city  of  San. 

on  the  I  lydraotes  a  branch  of  the  Indu*,  added  them  gala  to  be  raftd,  and  gave  the  territories  to  the  few 

to  thofc  of  Porus  bis  ally.  Indians  who  had  fubtmtted  to  hire. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  fuccefs,  however,  news  Alexander,  flill  unfated  with  conqueft,  now  pre- 

arrived*  that  the  Catbei,  the  Oxydracac,  and  the  Malli,  pared  to  pafs  the  Hyphafts,    The  chief  reafon  which 

the  moil  warlike  nations  of  India,  were  confederated  induced  him  to  think  of  this  expedition  was,  the  in- 

agaiull  the  Macedonian*,  and  had  drawn  toe  ether  a  formation  he  had  received  of  the  ft  ate  of  the  countries 

^  3Ba  beyond 
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beyond  that  river.  He  was  told  that  they  were  in 
themselves  rich  and  fruitful ;  that  their  inhabitants 
were  not  only  a  very  martial  people,  but  very  civilized  | 
that  they  were  governed  by  the  nobility,  who  were 
tbt-mfelvcs  lubject  to  the  law*;  and  that  as  they  lived 
in  bappiuefs  and  freedom,  it  was  likely  they  would 
fight  obAinatcfy  in  defence  of  thofe  blcffing*.  He 
was  farther  told,  that  among  thefc  nations  there  were 
the  largefl,  (trongeft,  and  molt  ufcful  elephants  bred 
and  tamed  ;  and  was  therefore  fired  with  an  earned 
dcfire  to  reduce  fuch  a  bold  and  brave  people  under 
hi*  rule,  and  of  attaining  to  the  pofleffion  of  the  many 
valuable  things  that  were  faid  to  be  amongft  them. 
As  exorbitant,  however,  as  hit  perfonal  ambition  was, 
he  found  it  impofTible  to  infufe  any  part  of  it  into  the 
mind*  of  his  foldiers  ;  who  were  fo  far  from  wifhing 
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defperate  battles  that  they  were  determined  to  go  no 
further,  either  for  fair  fpeeches  or  foul.  Upon  this 
Alexander  retired  to  his  tentr  where  he  refufed  to  fee 
his  friends,  and  put  on  the  fame  gloomy  temper  that 
reigned  among  his  troops.  For  tbree  days  things 
remained  in  this  (ituation.  At  laft  the  king  fuddcnly 
appeared  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  fully  determined  to 
purfue  his  firft  deJign,  he  gave  orders  for  facriricitig 
for  the  good  fuccefs  of  his  new  undertaking.  Ari- 
ftandcr  the  augur  reported,  that  the  omens  were  al- 
together inaufpicious  ;  upon  which  the  king  faid,  that 
fince  hii  proceeding  farther  was  neither  pleafiag  to 
the  gods  nor  grateful  to  his  army,  he  would  return. 
When  this  was  rumoured  among  the  army,  they  &f-  ,0° 
fembled  in  great  numbers  about  thr  - 
ting  the  king  with  loud 


ut  the  royal  teat,  ™<*~{emtnn. 
:Iamations,  wiihing  him>lui0u 
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to  triumph  over  new  and  remote  countries,  that  they  fuccefs  in  all  his  future  dcrigns*  giving  him  at  the 
were  highly  defiruus  of  leavirg.  thofe  that  they  had    fame  time  hearty  thanks,  fur  that  "  he  who  was  in. 

vincible  had  fufTcred  himfelf  to  be  overcome  by  theiv 
prayers." 

A  flop  being  thus  put  to  tike  conquefts  of  Alexan- 
der, he  determined  to  make  the  Hyphaii*  the  boun- 
dary of  his  dominions ;  and  having  crefted  twelve 
altars  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude,  he  facriticcd 
on  them:  after  which  he  exhibited  (hows  in  the 


already  conquered.  When  therefore  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  king's  intentions,  they  privately  con- 
fulled  together  in  the  camp  about  the  fituation  of 
their  own  affairs.  At  this  confutation,  the  grave ll 
and  beft  of  the  foldiers  limented  that  they  were  made 
ufe  of  by  their  king,  not  an  lions,  who  fall  fiercely 
npon  thofe  who  have  injured  tham ;  but  as  maftifTs, 


who  fly  upon  and  tear  thofe  who  are  pointed  out  to  Grecian  manner;  and,  having  added  all  the  conquered 
them  as  enemies.  The  reft  were  not  fo  modeft ; 
but  cxprcflcd  thcmfelves  roundly  asrainft  the  king's 
humour  fur  leading  them  from  battle  to  battle,  from 
fiege  to  liege,  and  from  river  to  river ;  protefting 
that  they  would  follow  him  no  further,  nor  biriih 
away  their  lives  any  longer,  to  purchafc  fame  for  him. 

Alexander  was  a  man  of  too  much  penetration  not 
to  be  early  in  perceiving  that  his  troops  were  very 
uneafy.  He  therefore  harangued  them  from  his  tri- 
1 ;  but  though  his  eloquence  was  great,  and  the 


love  his  army  had  for  him  was  yet  ver}  ftrooR.  they 
did  not  relent.  For  fome  time  the  foldiers  remained 
fullcn  and  filent ;  and  at  laft  turned  their  eyes  on  Cce- 
■us,  an  old  and  experienced  general,  whom  Alexander 
loved,  and  in  whom  the  army  put  great  confidence- 
He  had  the  generofity  to  undertake  their  caufe  {  and 
told  Alexander  frankly,  "  that  men  endured  toil  in 
hopes  of  repofe ;  that  the  Macedonians  were  already 
much  reduced  in  their  numbers  1  that  of  thofe  who 
remained,  the  greater  part  were  invalids;  and  that 
they  expefted,  in  confideration  of  their  former  fer- 
vices,  that  he  would  now  lead  them  back  to  their  na- 
tive country  :  an  act  which,  of  all  others,  would  moil 
contribute  to  his  own  great  defigns ;  fince  it  would 
encourage  the  youth  of  Macedon,  and  even  of  all 
Greece,  to  follow  him  in  whatever  new  expedition  he 
pleated  to  undertake."  The  king  was  far  from  being 
plealrd  with  this  fpccch  of  Caenua,  and  much  lets  with 
the  difpofition  of  his  army,  which  continued  in  a  deep 
file  nee.  He  therefore  difmifled  the  affembly  :  but 
aext  day  be  called  another,  wherein  he  told  the  fbl- 
dierr  plainly,  that  he  would  not  be  driven  from  his 
purpofe  ;  that  he  would  proceed  in  his  conquefts  with 
such  as  (hould  follow  him  voluntarily:  as  for  the  reft, 
he  would  not  detain  them,  but  would  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  go  home  to  Macedon,  where  they  might 


couuliy  iu  thefc  parts  to  the  dominions  of  Poms,  he 
begau  to  return.  Having  arrived  at  the  Hydafpcs,  SjUuIow* 
he  made  the  ncccQary  preparations  for  failing  down  the  I 
the  lndui  into  the  ocean.  For  this  purpofe,  he  or- 
dered vail  quantities  of  timber  to  be  felled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hydafpcs,  through  which  he 
was  to  fail  into  the  Indus ;  he  caufed  the  veffels  with 
which  he  had  paiTed  other  rivers  to  be  brought  thi- 
ther, and  affcmbled  a  vaft  number  of  artificers  capable 
of  repairing  and  equipping  his  fleet  ;  which,  when 
finilhcd,  con  filled  of  80  veffels  of  three  banks  of  oars, 
and  2000  letTer  (hips  and  tranfports.  Thofe  who  were 
to  manage  this  fleet  were  collected  out  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Cyprians,  Cariant,  and  Egyptians  following 
his  army,  and  who  were  reckoned  perfectly  well  /killed 
in  the  naval  art.  When  ail  tilings  were  ready,  the 
army,  embarked  about  break  of  day  ;  the  king,  in  the 
mean  time,  facrificing  to  the  gods  according  to  the 
ceremonies  ufed  in  his  own  country,  and  likewife  ac- 
cording to  thofe  of  the  country  where  he  now  was. 
Then  he  himfelf  went  on  board ;  and  caufing  the  fignal 
to  be  given  by  found  of  trumpet,  the  fleet  fet  fail. 
Craterus  and  Hephxllion  had  marched  fome  days  be- 
fore with  another  divilion  of  the  army  ;  and  in  three 
days  the  flee:  reached  that  part  of  the  river  which  was 
oppolite  to  their  camps.  Here  he  had  information, 
that  the  Oxydracae  and  Mailt  were  raiung  forces  to 
oppofe  him :  upon  which  he  immediately  determined 
to  reduce  them;  for,  during  this  voyage,  he  made  it 
a  rule  to  compel  the  inhabitants  on  both  fides  of  the 
river  to  yield  him  obedience.  But  before  he  arrived 
on  the  coafts  of  the  people  above  mentioned,  he  him- 
felf fuftained  no  fatal]  danger ;  for,  coming  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Aceuoes  with  the  Hydafpcs,  from 
whence  both  rivers  roll  together  into  the  Indus,  the 
eddies,  whirlpools,  and  rapid  currents,  ruining  with 


publilh,  "  that  they  bad  left  their  king  in  the  midft    tremendous  noife  from  the  refpe&ivc  channels  of  thofe 
of  his  enemies."    Even  this  expedient  had  no  fuccefs ;    rivers  into  the  great  one  formed  by  them  both,  at 
was  fo  thoroughly  tired  with  long  marches  and   once,  terrified  thofe  who  navigated  bis  veffels,  and 
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tuaffjr  deflfoyed  many  of  the  long  vctTeh,  with  all  who 
were  aboard  of  them  {  the  king  I 


danger,  and  Nearchua  tlie  admiral  not  a  little  at  a  lofs. 
A*  foon  as  this  danger  was,  over,  Alexander  went  on 
tiorc  ;  and  having  ordered  hie  elephants  with  fome 
troops  of  horfe  and  archer*  to  be  carried  acrofs,  and 
put  under  the  command  of  Craterus,  he  then  divided 
hi*  army  on  the  left-hand  bank  into  three  bodies;  the 
firlt  commanded  by  himfclf,  the  second  by  Hyphae- 
ilion,  and  the  third  by  Ptolemy.  Hyphxftiun  had 
•rdt  rs  to  move  filently  through  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, five  day*  march  before  the  king  ;  that  if,  on 
Alexander'*  approach,  any  of  the  barbarians  mould 
attempt  to  Inciter  themfelve*  by  retiring  into  the 
country,  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Hephav 
ftion.  Ptolemy  I.agu*  wa»  ordered  to  march  three 
day*  journey  behind  the  king,  that  if  any  rfcaped  hi* 
army,  they  might  fall  into  Ptolemy's  hands  ;  and  the 
fleet  had  order*  to  (top  at  the  confluence  of  this  river 
with  the  Hydraotes  till  fuch  time  as  thefe  feveral  corpa 
Ihotild  arrive. 

is*  Alexander  himfclf,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horfe 

His  esped:- and  light  armed  foot,  marched  through  a  defart 
-"  country  again  A  the  Malli  ;  aad,  fcaree  affording  any 
reft  to  his  fold  it  rs,  arrived  in  three  day*  at  a  city  into 
which  the  barbarians  had  put  their  wives  and  children, 
with  a  good  garrifon  for  their  defence.  The  country 
people,  having  no  notion  that  Alexander  would  march 
through  fuch  a  defrrt  and  barren  region,  were  all  un- 
armed, and  in  the  utmoll  confufion.  Many  of  them 
therefore  were  Hain  in  the  field  ;  the  reft  fled  into  the 
city,  and  fhut  the  gates.  But  this  only  protracted 
their  fate  for  a  Ihort  time  ;  for  the  king,  having  or- 
dered the  city  to  be  inverted  by  hi*  cavalry,  took  it, 
as  well  u  the  cattle,  by  florm,  and  put  all  he  found 
there  to  the  fworth  He  fent  at  the  fame  time  Per- 
dirxas  with  a  conftdcrable  detachment,  to  iuveft  ano- 
ther city  of  the  Malli  at  a  confiderabk  diUante  ;  but 
when  he  came  there,  he  found  it  abandoned.  How- 
ever, he  purfued  the  inhabitants  who  had  but  Wily- 
left  it,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them  on  the  road. 
After  this  the  king  tuok  feveral  other  cities,  but  nut 
without  considerable  rcftdaucc  ;  for  the  Indians  fome- 
times  chofc  to  burn  tbemfeves  in  their  houfes  rather 
than  furrendcT.  At  laft  he  marched  to  their  capital 
city ;  and  finding  that  abandoned,  he  proceeded  to 
the  river  Hydraotes,  where  he  found  50,000  men 
encamped  on  the  oppofite  hank,  in  order  to  difpute 
hi*  paflage.  He  did  not  heiitate,  however,  to  eater 
the  river  with  a  confidcrable  party  of  horfe  :  and  fo 
much  were  the  Indians  terrified  at  his  pre  fence,  that 
their  whole  army  retired  before  him.  In  a  Ihort  time 
they  returned  and  attacked  him,  being  ajhamed  to  fly 
before  fach  an  inconfiderable  number  $  but  in.  the 
mean  time  the  reft  of  the  Macedonian  forces  came  up, 
and  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  retire  to  a  city  which 
Lky  behind  them,  and  which  Alexander  inverted  that 
wrry  night.  The  next  day  lie  ftormed  the  city  with 
fuch  violence,  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it,  and  to  rr-rirc  to  the  CaAJe,  where 
they  prepared-  for  an  obftinate  defence.  The  king 
inltantly  gave  order*  for  fcaling  the  walls,  and  the 
foldiers  prepared  to  execute  thefc  orders  as  faft  as 
they  cou  Id  ;  but  the  king  being  impatient  caught  hold 
of  a  ladder  and  mounted  it  firtt  IdudelLbtbg  folk 
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by  Lconitiis,  Pcnceftas,  ami  Abrras,  the  latter  a  man 
f  being  in  fome    of  great  valour,  and  who  on  that  account  had  double 
pay  allowed  him.    The  king  having  gained  the  top 


of  the  battlements,  cleared  them  quickly  of  the  defen-  ^  ^  f 
dants,  killing  fome  of  them  with  hit  fwurd,  and  pufh-  r^r  va|onr 
ing  others  over  the  walls  :  but  after  this  was  done,  he  and  1 
was  in  more  danger  than  ever  ;  for  the  Indians  galled 
him  with  their  arrows  from  the  adjacent  towers, 
though  they  durft  not  come  near  enough  to  engage 
him.  His  own  Lattdion  of  targeterrs  mounting  in 
hade  to  fecond  him,  broke  the  ladders  1  which,  a* 
foon  as  Alexaader  perceived,  lie  threw  himfclf  down 
into  the  caflle,  as  did  alio  Pcuceftas,  I,eonatus,  and 
Abreas.  As  foon  as  the  king  was  on  the  ground,  the 
Indian  general  rulhed  forward  to  attack  him  ;  but 
Alexander  indantly  difpatched  him,  as  well  as  feveral 
others  who  followed  him.  Upon  this  the  reft  retired, 
and  contented  thrmfclves  with  throwing  darts  and 
itones  at  him  at  a  dida::ce.  Abreas  was  ftruck  into 
the  head  with  an  arrow,  and  died  on  the  (pot ;  and,, 
fhortly  after,  another  pierced  through  the  king's  bread- 
plate  into  his  body.  As  long  as  he  had  fpirits,  he 
defended  himfclf  valiantly  ;  but,  through  a  vail  cftufioa 
of  blood,  lofing  hi*  fciifcs,  he  fell  upon  his  thield. 
Peuceftas  then  covered  him  with  the  facred  fhield  of 
Pallas  on  one  fide,  as  did  I.eopatus  with  hi*  own 
fhield  on  the  other,  though  they  themfelvcs  were 
dreadfully  wounded. 


In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  ^  ~, 
foldiers  on  the  outfide,  eager  to  fave  the*ir  king,  fup.  - 
Iders  by  dririni 
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phed  their  want  of  ladders  by  driving  urge  iron  pins  ved  by  to* 
into  the  walls.  Hy  the  help  of  thefe  many  of  them  men. 
afcended,  and  came  to  the  aflblance  of  Alexander  and 
hi*  companions.  The  Ipdian*.  were  now  (laughtered . 
without  mercy ;  but  Alexander  continued  for  foroe 
time  in  a  very  dangerous  way  :  however,  he  at  laft  re- 
covered his  ttrrngth,  and  mowed  himfelf  again  to  hi* 
army,  which  filled  them  with  the  greateft  joy. 

The  Malli,  being  now  convinced  that  nothing  but 
fubmiffion  could  favc  tlie  remainder  of  them,  fent  de«  - 
putic*  to  Alexander,  offering  the  dominion  of  their 
country  ;  as  did  alfo  the  Oxydracae :  and  the  king 
having  fettled  every  thing  in  thefc  countries  agreeable  toj 
to  his  mind,  proceeded  on  his  voyage  down  the  river  He  pro- 
Indus.    In  tlus  voyage  he  received  the  fubtniffion  of  ee"3' 
fome  other  Indian  princei  ;.  and  perceiving,  that,  at  rf^nUia.. 
the  point  of- the  ifland  Pattala,  the  river  divided  itfclf  inUus. 
into  two  vail  branches,  he  ordered  an  haven  and  con- 
venient docks  to  be  made  there  for  his  hHmj }  and 
when  he  had  careened  lii*  fleet,  he  failed  down  the 
right-hand  branch  towards  the  ocean.    In  his  paflage 
he  fuftained  great  difficulties  by  reafon  of  his  want  of 
pilots,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  very  narrowly 
mined  being  caft  away  :  yet  all  this  did  not  hinder 
him  from  purfuing  his  fird  defigc,  though  it  docs  not- 
appear  that  he  had  any  other  motive  thereto  than  the. 
vain  defixe  of  boading  that  he  bad  entered  the  ocean 
beyond  the  Indus  :  for,  having  confecratcd  certain 
bulls  to  Ncpturxr,   and  thrown  them  into  the  fea, 
performed  certain  libations  of  golden  cups,  and 
throws  tlie  cup*  alfo  into  the  fea,  he.  came  back 
again  ;  having  only  furveyed  two  little  iflands,  on« 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  one  a  little  farther  in 
the  ocean. 

On  the  king's  return  to  Pattala,  he  refolved  to  fail 
down  the  other  branch,  of  the  Indus,. that  he  might 
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fee  Whether  it  was  more  fiife  and  commodious  for  his 
fleet  than  that  which  he  had  already  tried ;  and  for 
this  he  had  very  good  reafons.  He  had  rcfolvcd  to 
Semi  Nearchus  with  hit  fleet  by  fea,  through  the 
Perfian  gulf  up  the  river  Tygris,  to  meet  him  and 
hia  army  in  Mefopotamia  ;  tut  as  the  noffibility  of 
this  voyage  depended  on  the  coaling  of  the  Etcfian 
winds,  there  was  a  ncceflity  of  laying  up  the  fleet  till 
the  fcafun  fhould  prove  favourable.  Alexander,  there- 
fore, failing  through  this  branch  of  the  I  udus,  fought 
on  the  fca-coaft  for  bays  and  creek*,  where  hij  fleet 
might  anchor  in  faf'cty  :  he  caufed  alfo  pita  to  be 
funk,  which  mi^lit  be  filled  with  frelh  water  fur  the 
ufe  of  his  people  ;  and  took  all  imaginable  precaution* 
for  preferring  them  in  eafe  and  filcty  till  the  fcafon 
would  allow  them  to  continue  their  voyage.  In  thi* 
he  fuccccdcd  to  hit  wifh  ;  for  he  found  thh  branch  of 
the  river  Indus,  at  its  mouth,  fpr<vid  over  the  plain 
country  and  forming  a  kind  of  lake,  wherein  a  fleet 
might  ride  with  fafeiy.  He  therefore  appointed  Leo- 
natus,  and  a  part  of  his  army,  to  carry  e  n  fuel)  works 
as  were  ncccttary  ;  cauiing  them  to  be  relieved  by 

fic-^t  for         tro0P*  a*  otttn  a*  ,nm  wa'  °*calion  :  then  ha- 
°r  vmK  given  his  lait  inftructiotis  to  Nearchus,  he  de- 
parted with  the  reft  of  the  army,  in  order  to  march 
back  to  Babylon. 
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rcfol'itioii.  They  acquainted 
him,  that  the  country  through  which  he  was  to  travel 
was  a  wild  uncultivated  dofuvt  ;  that  Krniiramis,  when 
(he  "Jed  her  fnldicn  this  way  out  of  I .  lia,  brought 
home  hut  2c  of  them  ;  and  that  Cyrus,  attempting 
to  do  the  fame,  returned  with  only  feren.  But  all  this 
■was  fo  far  from  deterring  Alexander,  that  it  more 
than  ever  determined  him  to  purfue  no  otlter  road.  A» 
foot),  therefore,  as  he  had  put  things  in  order,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  fufficient  body  of  troop*  to 
reduce  the  Orifa-,  who  had  never  vouch fafed  either  to 
make  their  fuhmiffion  or  to  court  his  frirndfhip.  Their 
territories  lay  on  the  other  fide  of  a  river  called  Ara- 
lb,  which  Alexander  eroded  fo  fpecdily,  that  ihey 
had  no  intelligence  of  his  march ;  whereupon  moft  of 
thetn  quitted  their  country,  and  fled  into  the  defarts. 
Their  capital  he  found  fo  well  fttuated,  that  he  refol- 
ved  to  take  it  out  nf  their  hands,  and  to  caufe  a  new 
and  noble  city  to  be  founded  there,  the  care  of  which 
he  committed  to  Hcphxftion.  Then  he  received  the 
deputies  of  the  Orita;  and  Gedrofi  ;  and  having  afitircd 
them,  that  if  the  people  returned  to  their  Village*,  they 
"  be  kindly  treated,  and  having  appointed  Apol-' 


ioj 
Hit  <!an 

march 
through 


lophencs  prefident  of  the  Oritir,  and  left  a  confnlcrable 
body  of  troops  under  I,eonatus  to  fecure  their  obe- 
dience, he  begun  his  march  through  Gcdrofia.  In  this 
march  hi*  troops  fufrcred  incredible  hardfhips.  The 
road  was  very  uncertain  and  troublefome,  on  account 
of  it*  lying  thro'  deep  and  loofc  fand.t,  riling  in  many 
UeJrofta.  pla<"C4  into  hillocks,  which  forced  the  foldirrs  to  climb, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  funk  under  their  feet  1  there 
were  no  towns,  villages,  nor  places  of  refremment,  to 
be  met  with  ;  fo  that,  after  execflive  marchc*,  they  were 
forced  to  encamp  among  thefe  dry  fands.  As  to  pro- 
vifions,  they  hardly  met  with  any  during  their  whole 
march.  The  fukh'crs  were  therefore  obliged  to  kill  their 
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beafli  of  carriage  :  and  fuch  as  were  font  to  bring  fome  N<tc«l«». 

corn  from  the  fea -fide,  were  fo  grievoufly  dillrcITed,   « — -* 

that,  though  it  wu  fea  led  with  the  king's  figoet,  they- 
cut  open  the  bags,  choofing  rather  to  die  a  violent  death 
for  difobediencc  than  perifh  by  hunger.  When  the 
king,  however,  was  informed  of  this,  he  freely  par-, 
doned  the  offenders ;  he  was  alfo  for  red  to  accept, 
the  excufes  that  were  daily  made  for  the  tofs  uf 
mules,  horfe*,  4cc.  which  were  in  truth  eaten  by  the 
foldicrs,  and  their  carriages  broken  in  pieces  to  avoid 
further  trouble.  As  for  water,  their  want  of  it  waa> 
a  great  misfortune ;  and  yet  their  finding  it  in  plenty- 
was  fometimes  a  greater:  for,  as  by  the  firft  thef 
perilhcd  with  third,  fo  by  the  latter  they  were  burft. 
thrown  into  dropfies,  and  rendered  incapable  of  travel. 
Frequently  they  met  with  no  water  for  the  whole  daj 
together  :  fometimes  they  were  di (appointed  of  it  at 
night )  in  which  cafe,  if  they  were  able,  they  march- 
ed on  ;  fo  that  it  was  common  with  them  to  travel  30, 
4c,  co,  or  even  60  miles  without  encamping.  Num- 
bers through  thefe  hardfhips  were  obliged  to  lag  in  the 
rear ;  and  of  thefe  many  were  left  behind,  and  perilh- 
cd ;  for  indeed  fcarce  any  ever  joined  the  army  again. 
Their  miferies,  however,  they  fuftaincd  with  incre- 
dible patience,  being  encouraged  by  the  eaampic  of 
their  ki'.'g  ;  who,  on  this  occafion,  fuffcred  greater 
hardfhips  than  the  meaneft  foldie r  in  his  army.  At  lail  10I 
they  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Gcdrofia,  where  they  re-  Hearrivss 
fremed  themfelves,  and  (laid  fome  time  :  alter  which,'1?  C*"™** 
they  marched  into  Caramama;  which  being  a  very  plen- 
tiful country,  they  there  made  themfelves  ample  amends 
fir  the  hardfhips  and  fatigues  they  had  fuftaincd.  Here 
they  were  joined  firft  by  Cratcrus  with  the  troops  un- 
der his  command,  and  a  number  of  elephants;  then 
came  Stafanor  prefident  of  the  Arians,  and  Pharif- 
manca  the  fon  of  Phrataphernes  governor  of  Parthia. 
They  brought  with  them  cameU,  horfes,  and  other 
beatU  of  burden,  in  vail  numbers ;  having  forcfeen, 
that  the  king's  march  thro'  Gedrofia  would  be  attend- 
ed with  the  lofs  of  the  greateft  part,  if  not  of  all  the 
cavalry  and  bealls  belonging  to  his  army. 

During  Alexander's  fta>y  in  Caramania,  he  redrcflcd  roe 
the  injuries  of  his  people,  who  had  been  grievoufly  op- ^Cil  ltf* 
prefled  by  their  governors  during  his  abfcncei    Here  ^t^of 
alfo  he  was  joined  by  his  admiral  Nearchus,  who  hi*  1 
brought  him  an  account  that  all  under  his  command 
were  in  perfect  fafi  ty,  and  iu  excellent  condition  ; 
with  which  the  king  was  mightily  pleafed,  and,  after 
having  beitowed  on  him  Angular  marks  of  his  favour, 
fent  him  back  to  the  navy.  Alexander  next  fet  out  for 
Peril  a,  where  gnat  diforders  had  been  committed  dunng 
his  ahfence.    Thefe  alio  he  redreffed,  and  caufed  the 
governor  to  be  crucified  ;  appointing  in  his  room  Pcu- 
ccttas,who  laved  his  life  when  he  fought  lingly  againft 
a  whole  garrifon  a*  above  related.    1  he  new  governor 
was  no  foourr  invclted  with  his  dignity,  than  he  laid 
aftde  the  Macedonian  grub,  and  put  on  that  of  the 
Medes  ;  being  the  only  one  of  Alexander's  captains, 
who,  by  complying  with  the  manners  of  the  people  he 
governed,  gained  their  affection. 

While  Alexander  .vifited  the  different  parts  of  Per- 
lia,  he  took  a  view,  among  the  reft,  of  the  ruins  of  Per- 
fepulis,  where  he  i*  faid  to  have  expreffed  great  for- 
row  for  the  deftrue"tion  he  had  formerly  occafioned. 
I  rem  Pcrfepolishe  marched  to  aula,  where  he  gave' 
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■  u  ««raordin*ry  loofc  tp  pleafure  ;  refolring  to  make 
himfelf  and  his  follower*  funic  amend*  for  the  difficul- 
tie*  they  had  hitherto  undergone;  purposing  at  the 
fame  time  ft>  effectually  to  unite  hi*  new  conquered 
with  hi*  hereditary  fubjects,  that  the  jcaloufic*  and 
fairs,  which  had  hitherto  tormented  both,  fhould  no 
longer  fobfilt.  With  thi*  view  he  married  two  wive* 
of  the  blood  royal  of  Perfia ;  viz.  Bat  line,  or  Statiru, 
the  daughter  of  Darius,  and  Paryfatis  the  daughter 
of  Ochu*.  Drypetis,  another  daughter  of  Darius,  he 
gave  to  Hepha-ltion  ;  Amaftriae,  the  daughter  of  Oxy- 
•rtes  the  brother  of  Darius  married  Ctatcrus;  and 
to  the  rett  oi  his  friends,  to  the  number  of  80,  he  gave 
other  women  of  the  greateft.  quality.  All  tfcefe  mar- 
riage* were  celebrated  at  once,  Alexander  himfcif  be- 
(towing  fortune*  upon  them ;  he  dire  "ted  Ukcwife  to 
take  account  of  the  number  of  hi*  officer*  and  foldicr* 
who  had  married  Afiatic  wives  ;  and  tho'  they  appear- 


He  it  faid  to  have  received  feveral  warping*  of  hi*  »p-  Mtrtdw 

proaching  fate,  and  to  have  been  advifed  to  avoid  that  » 
city;  which  advice  he  either  defpifed  or  could  not  . 
follow.    He  died  of  a  fever  after  eight  day*  illuel*,^  a\,  at 
without  naming  any  fucceflor  ;  having  only  given  hi*B»b)lan. 
ring  to  Pt.-dicca*,  and  left  the  kingdom,  a*  he  faid, 
to  li  t  moji  w>rtby. 

The  character  of  this  great  prince  has  been  variously 
reprefented  ;  but  moil  historians  fcent  to  have  looked  rejt 
upon  him  rather  a*  an  illuftrious  madman  than  one 
upon  whom  the  epithet  of  Great  could  be  properly  be- 
itowed.  From  a  careful  obfervation  of  hi*  conduct, 
however,  it  mud  appear,  that  he  pcilTefled  not  only  n 
capacity  to  plan,  but  likewife  to  execute,  the  greateft; 
enterprises  that  ever  entered  into  the  tniud  of  any  of 
the  human  race.  From  whatever  caufe  the  notion 
originated,  it  is  plain  that  he  imagined  himli.It' a  divine 
per  fun,  aud  born  to  fubdue  the  whole  world:  and  ex- 
travagant and  impracticable  as  this  fcheme  may  appear 


ed  to  be  |r,coc,  yet  he  gratified  each  of  them  accord 
,i,       ing  to  his  rank.    He  next  rcfolvcd  to  pay  the  debts  of  *  at  prefent,  it  cannot  at  all  be  looked  upon  in  the  Time 
Psyi  thr    his  army,  and  thereupon  iffued  an  edict  directing    light  m  the  time  of  Alexander.    The  Greek*  were  in 
<**!<«  of  U*  man  to  regifter  his  name  and  the  lum  he  owed  ;    hi*  time  the  mod  powerful  people  in  the  world  in  rc- 

*iai1'       with  which  the  foldicr*  complying  ftowly,  from  an  ap- 


fpect  to  their  Ikill  in  the  military  art,  and  the  Peruana- 
were  the  molt  powerful  with  refpect  to  wealth  and 
numbers.  The  only  other  powerful  people  in  the 
world  were  (he  Carthaginians,  Gauls,  and  Italian  na- 
tions. From  a  long  feries  of  wars  which  the  Cartha- 
in  Sicily,  it  appeared  that  they 
by  no  mean*  capable  of  contending  with  the 
Greek*  even  when  they  had  an  immenfc  fuperiority  of 
number*  ;  much  lefs  then  could  they  have  fuitaincd  an 
attack  fiom  the  whole  power  of  Greece  and  Afia 
united.  The  Gaul*  and  Italians  were  indeed  very 
brave,  nnd  of  a  martial  difpofition ;  but  they  were 
barbarous,  and  could  not  have  refilled  armies  well  dis- 
ciplined and  under  the  command  of  fuch  a  ikiliul 
leader  as  Alexander.  Even  long  after  his  time,  it  ap. 
peared  that  the  Romans  theinfelves  could  not  have 
refilled  the  Greeks;  fince  Rigulu*,  after  having  de- 
feated the  Cathaginians  and  reduced  them,  to  the  ut- 
moft  diftrefs,  was  totally  unable  to  refill  a  Carthagi- 
nian army  commauded  by  a  Greek  general,  and  guided- 
by  Greek  discipline. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  fcheme  of  Alexander  can- 
not by  any  mean*  be  accounted  that  of  a  madman,  or 
of  one  who  projects  great  things  without  judgment  or 
means  to  execute  them.    If  we  confides  from  his  ac- 
the  ineati  time  a  fleet  wait  equipped  for  carrying  the    tion*  tin;  end  which  mod  probably  he  had  in  view, 
king  and  the  troop*  he  returned  with  him  down  to    could  his  fcheme  have  hi-cn  accomplimed,  we  (hall  find 


nplying  irowly,  trom  an  ap- 
prchenfion  that  there  wa*  fome  defign  againlt  them* 
Alexander  ordered  table*  heaped  with  money  to  befit 
in  all  quarters  of  the  camp,  and  caufed  every  man's 
debt*  to  be  paid  on  hi*  bare  word,  without  even 
making  any  entry  of  his  name  ;  though  the  whole  fnm 
came  to  20,000  talents.  On  fuch  as  had  diilinguifhed 
tbemfelves  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  he  bellowed 
crowns  of  gold.  Pcuccftas  had  the  firfl ;  Leon*; us 
the  fecond  j  Nearchn*  the  third ;  Oncficritus  the 
fciurth  ;  Hephsrfiion  tlie  fifth  ;  and  the  red  of  his 
guards  had  each  of  them  one.  After  this  he  made 
other  difpofitions  for  conciliating,  as  he  fuppofed,  the 
differences  among  all  his  Subjects.  He  reviewed  the 
go.occ  youths,  whom  at  his  departure  for  India  he  had 
ordered  to  be  taught  Greek  and  the  Macedonian  dis- 
cipline ;  exprcfling  high  fatisfaction  at'the  line  appear- 
ance they  made,  which  rendered  them  worthy  of  the 
appellation  he  bellowed  on  them,  viz.  that  of  Efigoni* 
i.  e.  fucceffors.  He  promoted  alfo,  without  anv  di- 
ftinction  of  nation,  all  thofe  who  had  fcrved  him  faith- 
fully and  valiantly  in  the  Indian  war.  When  all  thefe 
regulation*  were  made,  he  gave  the  command  of  his 
heavy  armed  troops  to  Heprueftion,  and  ordered  him 
to  march  directly  to  the  bank*  of  the  Tigris,  while  in 


Ihe  ocean. 

Thus  ended  the  exploits  of  Alexander;  the  greateft 
conqueror  that  ever  tlie  world  faw,  at  Irait  with  re- 
forct  to  the  rapidity  of  his  conqurfU.  In  12  year* 
kmc  he  had  brought  under  hi*  Subjection  Egypt, 
Libya,  Afia  Manor,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  PrJciliiic,  Ba- 
bylonia, Perfia,  with  part  of  India  and  Tartary.  Still, 
however,  he  meditated  greater  thing*.  He  had  now 
got  a  great  tafte  in  maritime  affairs  ;  and  is  faid  to 
Save  meditated  a  voyage  to  the  coalts  of  Arabia  and 
Ethiopia,  and  thence  round  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa  to  th*  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Hut  of  this  there 
is  no  great  certainty;  though  that  he  intended  to  fub- 
due the  Carthagiuiuns  and  Italians,  is  more  than  pro- 
fcible.  All  thefe  defignu,  however,  were  fruftrate <i  by 
hi*  death,  which  happened  at  Babylon  in  323  B.  C. 


it  not  only  the  greateft  but  the  brjl  that  can  pofhbly 
be  imagined.  He  did  not  conquer  todcttroy,  enll.rve, 
or  opprels;  hut  to  civilize,  and  unite  the  whole  world 
n:i  one  nation.  No  Sooner  was  a  province  conquered 
than  he  took  care  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  his 
paternal  inheritance.  He  allowed  not  hi*  foldicr*  to 
opprefs  and  plunder  the  Pcrfians,  which  they  were 
very  much  inclined  to  do ;  on  the  contrary,  by  giving 
into  the  oriental  cuitomshimfclf,  lie  Strove  to  extinguish 
that  inveterate  hatred  which  had  fo  long  fubiiltcd  be- 
tween tbe  two  nation*.  In  the  Scythian  countries 
which  he  fubducd,  he  pwrfued  the  fame  excellent  plan.. 
Hi*  courage  and  military  (kill,  in  which  he  never  was 
excelled,  were  difphtyed,  not  with  a  view  to  rapine  or 
dcfultory  conquclt,  but  to  civiliae  and  induce  the  bar- 
barous inhabitant*  to  employ  themfclvei  in  artwrc  pro- 
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Ms«ik»r.  pf  r  way  of  life.  "  Ami'cM  the  hardfhip*  of  a  military 
life  (fay*  Dr  Gillies),  obflinatc  lieges,  bloody  battles, 
and  dear  bought  victories,  he  ftill  refpeflcd  the  rights 
of  minkind,  and  pra'tifed  the  mild  virtues  of  huma- 
nity. The  conquered  nation*  enjoyed  their  ancient 
law  n  and  privilege*;  the  rigours  of  defpotif.n  foftcnrd; 
arts  and  induilry  encouraged ;  and  the  proudctt  Ma- 
ccdoniun  governors  compelled,  by  the  authority  and 
example  of  Alexander,  to  obfervc  the  rule*  of  julticc 
towards  their  mcancft  fubjetls.  To  bridle  the  fierce 
-inhabitants  of  the  Scythian  phins,  he  founded  cities 
and  eflabliffied  colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Iaxartrs 
and  Oxu»  ;  and  thofe  deftrQctive  campaign*  ufually 
afcribed  to  hi*  reftlefs  activity  and  blind  ambition, 
appeared  to  the  difcenrmcnt  of  thii  extraordinary  man 
rot  only  effential  to  the  fecurity  of  the  conqucfU 
vrhich  he  had  already  made,  bat  neceffnry  for  the 
more  remote  and  fplcndid  expeditions  which  he  Mill 
purpofed  to  undertake,  and  which  he  performed  with 
lingular  boldnefs  and  unexampled  fuccefs."— la  an- 
other place  the  fame  author  gives  his  character  in  the 
following  words. 

"  He  was  of  a  low  flatvtrc,  and  fomewhat  defonw- 
cd ;  but  the  activity  ami  elevation  of  hi*  mind  ani- 
mated and  ennobled  hi*  frame.  By  a  life  of  continual 
labour,  and  by  an  early  and  habitual  practice  of  the 
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tranfutittcd  tlirongh  the  impure  channel*  of  e*»gge- 
rated  flattery  or  malignant  envy.  The  innumerable 
fictions,  which  difgrace  the  work*  of  bit  biographers, 
are  contradicted  by  the  .mod  authentic  account*  of -hi* 
reign,  and  inconfiltcnt  with  thofe  public  traofaction* 
which  concurring  auhoritie.  conrirw.  In  the  prefent 
work  it  feemed  unneceuary  to  expatiate  on  fuch  to- 
pic*, fmcc  it  i»  lefs  the  butinef*  of  hillory  to  repeat  or 
even  to  expofc  e.rora  tlian  to  felect.  and  imprefs  ufeful 
truths.  An  author,  ambitious  of  attaining  that  pur- 
pofe,  can  fcldom  indulge  the  language  of  general  pa- 
negyric. He  will  acknowledge,  that  Alexander's  ac- 
tion* were  not  always  blamclels ;  but,  after  the  mod 
careful  examination,  he  will  affirm,  that  his  fault*  were 
few  in  number,  mid  rcfulted  from  his  fituation  rather 
than  from  hi*  character. 

"  From  the  firft  years  of  hi*  reign  he  experienced  the 
crimes  of  difaffeetion  and  treachery,  which  multiplied 
and  became  more  dangerous  with  die  extent  of  hi* 
dominion*  and  the  difficulty  to  govern  them.  Several 
of  hi*  licutrnants  early  afpired  at  independence;  others 
formed  coiifpiractr*  againil  the  life  of  their  mailer. 
The  firft  criminal*  were  treated  with  a  lenity  beco- 
ming the  generous  fpirit  of  Alexander :  But  when 
Philota*,  the  fon  of  Parmenio,  and  even  Pannenia 
himfclf,  afforded  reafon  to  fufped  their  fidelity  s 


gymnafliccxereifr*,  he  had  hardened  his  body  agninft    the  Macedonian  youths  who,  according  to  the  infti- 

hungcr  and  thirft,    tution  of  Philip,  guarded  the  royal  pavilion,  prepared 


the  impreffiou*  of  cold  and  heat, 
and  prepared  hi*  robutl  conlt itut ion 


tm-h 


prcpareu  111*  rooutt  conmtutioii  for  bearing 
exertions  of  ftrength  and  activity,  as  have  appeared 
incredible  to  the  undifctplinrd  foftncf»of  modem  time*. 
In  generofity  and  in  prowefs,  he  rivalled  the  grcatcft 
heroes  of  antiquity  ;  and  in  the  pace  of  glory,  ha*ing 
finally  outftripped  all  competitors,  became  ambitious 
to  furpafs  himfclf.  Hi*  fuperior  /kill  in  war  gave  un- 
interrupted fuccefs  to  his  arms  ;  and  his  natural  hu- 
manity, cnlightenrd  by  the  philofophy  of  Greece, 
taught  him  to  improve  bis  conqucfts  to  the  "bell  inte- 


to  murder  their  fovereiji 
part  from  his  lenient  fy 


he 


of 


mankind. 


In 


tenfive  dominions,  he  built 
or  founded  not  lefs  than  7c  cities  ;  the  fit  nation  of 
which  being  chofett  with  confuinmatc  wifdom,  tended 
to  facilitate  communication,  to  promote  commerce, 
and  to  diffufe  civility  through  the  greatcit  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  may  be  fufpected,  indeed,  that  he  mif- 
took  the  extent  of  human  power,  when  in  the  courfc 
of  one  reign  he  undertook  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world  ;  aud  that  he  mifcalrulatcd  the  llubbornuefs  of 
ignorance  and  the  force  of  habit,  when  he  attempted 
to  enlighten  barbarifm,  to  foften  ftrvitudr,  and  to 
tranfplaut  the  improvement*  of  Greece  into  an  Afri- 
can and  Afiatic  foil,  where  they  have  never  been 
known  to  flourifh.  Yet  let  not  the  dcfigns  ol"  Alex- 
ander be  too  haft  fry  aixuftd  of  extravagance.  Who- 
ever ferioufly  conlideri  what  he  actually  pctformtd  be 
fore  his  3  Jil  year,  w  ill  be  cautious  of  determining  w  hat 
•he  misfit  have  accompliihcd  had  he  reached  the  01 
tiary  term  of  human  l.fe.  1IU  rcfourcrs  were  pecu 
to  himiclf ;  and  fueh  views  a*  well  a<  actions  became 
-him  as  would  have  become  none  be  (idea.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  philofoj- local  biiKirian,  '  he  feems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  difpenfation  of 
Providence,  being  a  man  like  to  none  other  of  the 
human  kind.' 

"  l-'rom  the  part  which  his  father  Philip  and  h  n-.klf 
acted  in  the  affair*  of  Greece,  bis  hiitory  has  been 
N'  19c. 
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found  it  ncceffary  to  de- 
em, and  to  hold  with  a  firmer 
hand  the  reins  of  government-  Elated  by  unexampled 
profperity,  and  the  fubmifiive  reverence  of  vanquifhed 
uat'ons,  hi*  loftintfs  difguftcd  the  pride  of  hi*  Euro- 
pean troops,  particularly  the  Macedonian  nobles,  who 
had  be  en  accuttomed  to  regard  themfclvcs  rather  a*  hi* 
companions  than  iubjects.  The  pretentions  which 
found  policy  taught  him  to  form  and  to  maintain,  of 
bring  treated  with  thofe  external  honour*  ever  claim- 
ed by  the  monarch*  of  the  Halt,  highly  orleutled  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Greek*,  who  deemed  it  im- 
pious to  proftrate  the  body  or  bend  the  knee  to  any 
mortal  fovereign.  Vet  had  he  remitted  formalities 
confecratcd  by  the  practice  of  age*,  he  mult  iiiUnfibly 
have  loll  the  rcfpeCt  of  hi*  Afiatic  fubjea*.  With  a 
view  to  reconcile  the  difcordant  principles  of  the  vic- 
tor* and  vanquilhcd,  he  affected  an  immediate  defcent 
from  Jupiter  Amnion,  a  claim  liberally  admitted  by 
the  avarice  or  fears  of  the  Libyan  priefU;  and  which, 
he  had  reafon  to  expect,  could  not  be  very  obflinately 
denied  bv  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Maccdoi 
niaiu,  who  univcrfaUy  acknowledged  tliat  ITiilip,  hi* 
reputed  father,  was  remotely  defended  from  the  Gre- 
cian Jupiter.  But  the  fuccefs  of  this  delign,  which 
might  have  intillcd  him,  as  fon  of  Jupiter,  to  the  fame 
obcifsmcc  from  the  Greeks  which  the  barbarians  rea- 
dily paid  him  as  monarch  of  the  Laii,  was  counter* 
acted,  at  tirtt  by  the  fecret  dilplcafure,  and  afterwardl 
by  the  open  iudignatior.,  of  fcvcral  of  hi*  generals  and 
courtiers.  Nor  did  the  conduct  of  Alexander  tend  to 
extricate  him  from  this  difficulty.  With  His  friends 
he  maintained  that  equal  intercourse  of  vifiu  and  en- 
tertainment* which  chai afterifed  the  Macedonian  1 
ncr*  ;  indulged  the  lil>eral  flow  of  unguarded 
fation  ;  aud  often  exceeded  {hat  intemperance  in  wine 
which  diigraced  hi*  age  and  country." 
4  "  We 
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MataJML  We  (hall  conclude  this  character  of  Alexander  with 
obferving,  that  he  had  ia  view,  and  undoubtedly  muft 
have  accomplished,  the  fovereignty  of  the  ocean  as  well 
as  of  the  land.  The  violent  refiftance  made  by  the 
Tynans  had  Shown  liim  the  Strength  of  a  commercial 
nation ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  with  a  view  to  en- 
rivh  his  dominions  by  commerce,  that  he  equipped  the 
fleet  on  the  Indus,  and  wiShed  to  keep  up  a  communi- 
cation with  India  by  land  as  well  as  by  fea.  "  It  was 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  latter  of  thefe  objects  (fays 
II  r  Robert  fon),  that  he  examined  the  navigation  of 
the  Indus  with  fo  much  attention.  With  the  fame 
view,  on  his  return  to  Sufa,  he  in  perfon  furveyed  the 
courfe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  gave  direc- 
tions to  remove  the  cataracts  or  dams  with  which  the 
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with  Tax  He*  and  Porus.  Thcfc  two  Indian  prince*,  >lvr' 
won  by  Alexander's  humanity  and  beneficence,  which, 
aa  they  were  virtues  feldom  displayed  in  the  ancient 
mode  of  carrying  on  war,  excited  of  courfe  an  higher 
degree  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  had  continued 
Steady  in  their  attachment  to  the  Macedonians.  Re. 
inforccd  by  their  troops,  and  guided  by  their  infor- 
mation as  well  as  by  the  experience  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  his  former  campaign*,  Alexander  muft  have 
made  rapid  progrefs  in  a  country  where  every  in- 
vader from  his  time  to  the  prefent  age  has  proved  fuc- 
ccfsful. 

"  But  this  and  all  his  other  fplendid  fchemes  were 
terminated  at  once  by  his  untimely  death.  In  con- 
fequence  of  that,  however,  events  took  place  which 


ancient  mnnarchs  of  Pcrfia,  induced  by  a  peculiar  pre-    illuftratc  and  confirm  the  ju&nefs  of  the  preceding  fpe- 
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cept  of  their  religion,  which  enjoined  them  to  guard 
witli  the  utmoft  care  againft  defiling  any  of  the  ele- 
ments had  conftructed  near  the  moutha'of  thefe  rivora, 
in  order  to  (hut  out  their  Subjects  from  any  acctfs  to 
tlie  ocean.  By  opening  the  navigation  in  this  man- 
ner, he  propofed,  that  the  valuable  commodities  of 
Jndia  fhould  be  conveyed  from  the  Perfian  Gtdf  into 
the  interior  parts  of  his  Afiatic  dominions,  while  by 
the  Arabian  Gulf  they  mould  be  carried  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  diftributcd  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Grand  and  extenfive  as  thefe  fchemes  were,  the 
precautions  employed,  and  the  arrangements  made  for 
carrying  them  into  execution,  were  fo  various  and  fo 
proper,  that  Alexander  had  good  rcafon  to  enter- 
tain fanguinc  hopes  of  their  proving  fuccefsful.  At 


culations  and  conjectures  by  evidence  the  molt  linking 
and  fatisfactory.  When  that  great  empire,  which  the 
fuperior  genius  of  Alexander  had  kept  united  and  in 
fubjection,  no  longer  frit  his  fuperintending  control, 
it  broke  into  pieces,  and  its  various  provinces  were 
frizrd  by  his  principal  officers,  and  parcelled  out  among 
them.  From  ambition,  emulation,  and  prrfonal  ani- 
mofity,  they  form  turned  their  arms  again  it  one  an- 
other ;  and  a*  fcveral  of  the  leaders  were  equally  emi- 
nent for  political  abilities  and  for  military  Skill,  the 
con t eft  was  maintained  long,  and  carried  on  with  fre- 
quent viciffitudes  of  fortune.  Amidft  the  various  con- 
vulsions and  revolutions  which  thefe  occafioncd,  it 
was  found  that  the  meafurct  of  Alexander  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  conqucfts  had  been  concerted  with  fuch 


the  time  when  the  mutinous  fpirit  of  his  foldiers  obli-    fagacitv,  that  upon  the  final  teftoration  of  tranquiltity, 
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ged  him  to  nlinquilh  his  operations  in  India,  he  was 
not  30  years  of  age  complete.  At  this  enterprifing 
period  of  life,  a  prince  of  a  fpirit  fo  active,  perfeve- 
riog,  and  indefatigable,  muft  have  foon  found  means 
to  refume  a  favourite  mrafure  on  which  he  had  been 
long  intent.  If  he  had  invaded  India  a  fecond  time, 
he  would  not,  aa  formerly,  have  been  obliged  to  force 
his  way  through  hoftile  and  unexplored  regions,  op- 
pofed  at  every  Slop  by  nations  and  tribes  of  barbarians 
whofc  names  had  never  reached  Greece.  All  Afia, 
from  the  mores  of  the  Ionian  fea  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hypbaiis,  would  then  hare  been  fubjeft  to  his  domi- 
nion ;  and  through  that  immenfe  ftrctch  of  country  he 
had  established  fuch  a  chain  of  cities  or  fortified  Sta- 
tions, that  his  armies  might  have  continued  their  march 
with  Safety,  and  have  found  a  regular  fucccflion  of  ma- 
gazines provided  for  their  fubfiltenge.  Nor  wonld  it 
have  been  difficult  for  him  to  brintj  into  the  field  forces 
fufficicnt  to  have  atehieved  the  conqueft  of  a  country 
to  populous  and  extcntivc  as  India.  Having  armed 
and  disciplined  his  Subjects  in  the  EaSt  hke  Euiopeans, 
they  would  have  been  ambitious  to  imitate  and  to  equal 
their  inftruttors ;  and  Alexander  might  have  drawn 
recruits,  not  from  his  Scanty  domains  in  Macedonia 
and  Greece,  but  from  the  vail  regions  of  Afia,  which 
in  every  age  has  covered  the  earth,  andartonifhed  man- 
kind with  its  numerous  armies.  When  at  the  head 
of  fuch  a  formidable  power  he  had  reached  the  con- 
fines of  India,  he  might  have  entered  it  under  circum- 
ftauccs  very  different  from  thofe  in  his  firft  expedition. 
He  had  fecured  a  firm  footing  there,  partly  by  means 
•f  the  garrifons  which  he  left  in  the  three  cities  which 
he  had  built  and  fortified,  and  partly  by  hia  alliance 
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the  Macedonian  dominion  continued  to  be  cltahlifhcd 
in  every  part  of  Afia,  and  not  one  province  had  Sha- 
ken  off  the  yoke.  Even  India,  the  moil  remote  of 
Alexander's  conqucfts,  quietly  fubmittcd  toPytho  the 
fon  of  Agcnor,  and  afterwards  to  Seleucus,  who  fuc- 
ceflively  obtained  dominion  over  that  part  of  Afia. 
Poms  and  Taxiles,  notwith (landing  the  death  of  their 
benefactor,  neither  declined  fubmiilion  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Macedonians  nor  made  any  attempt  to  re- 
cover independence." 

With  the  death  of  Alexander  fell  alfo  the  glory  of 
the  Macedonians  j  who  very  foon  relapfed  into  a  Situ- 
ation aa  had,  or  worfe,  than  that  in  which  they  had 
been  before  the  reign  of  Philip.  This  was 
principally  by  his  not  having  distinctly  named  a  fuc-t'ie  J<ii.  i  i 
ceffor,  and  having  no  child  of  his  own  come  to  the11  :"1 '-:» 
years'of  diferetion  to  whom  the  kingdom  might  )Vcm"n's'"rc 
naturally  to  belong.  The  nmbition  and  jealoufy  of 
his  mother  Olympias,  his  queen  Roxana,  and  el'pcci- 
ally  of  the  great  commanders  of  his  anny,  not  only 
prevented  a  fucceflbr  from  being  ever  named,  but  oc- 
cafioncd the  death  of  every  pcifon,  whether  male  or 
female,  who  was  in  the  Icait  related  to  Alexander. 
To  have  a  juft  notion  of  the  origin  of  thefe  difturh- 
ancts  it  is  necefTary  in  the  firft  place  to  understand 
the  iituation  of  the  Macedonian  affairs  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  death. 

When  Alexander  fet  out  for  Afia,  he  left  Antipatcr, 
as  we  formerly  obferved,  in  Mactdon,  to  prevent  any 
disturbances  that  might  arifc  cither  there  or  in  Greece.- 
The  Greeks,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander, 
bore  the  fuperiority  which  he  cxercifed  over  them  with 
great  impatience  ;  and,  though  nothing  could  be  more 
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gentle  than  the  government  of  Antrpater,  yet  he  wai 
exceedingly  hated,  becaufe  he  obliged  them  to  be 
quiet.  One  of  the  laft  actions  of  Alexander'*  life  fet 
nil  Greece  in  a  flame,  lie  had,  by  an  edict,  directed 
ull  tlie  eitief  of  Greece  to  recil  their  exiles  }  which 
crtitt ,  when  it  was  publithed  at  the  Olympic  games, 
created  much  confuiion.  Many  of  the  cities  were 
afraid,  that,  when  the  exile*  returned,  they  would 
change  the  government  ;  moll  of  them  doubted  their 
own^t'ely  if  the  editt  took  place;  and  all  of  them 
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not  affift  the  royal  family  who  were  in  Afia  1  and  Eu-  Miced*n. 
menes  had  not  a* yet  fulficient  intereft  to  form  a  party  '"  "  ' 
in  their  favour.    In  a  Ihort  time,  however,  Perdiccat  v 


prevailed  againft  Meleager,  and  got  him  murdered  1  murdered, 
by  which  means  the  fupreme  power  for  a  time  fell  in-  tnd  the  en 
to  his  hand*.    Hit  firit  ftcp,  in  confequence  of  thi»P»T*  "*** 
power,  was  to  dillributc  the  provinces  of  the  empire  T"**^* 
amtmg  the  commanders  in  the  following  manner,  in 
order  to  prevent  competitors,  and  to  fatisfy  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  principal  commanders  of  the  army.  Ari- 


hcld  this  peremptory  decree  to  be  a  total  abolition  of  dieun,  and  the  fon  of  Roxana,  born  after  the  death  of 
their  liberty.  No  fooner  therefore  did  the  news  of  his  father,  were  to  enjoy  the  regal  authority.  Anti- 
pater  had  the  government  of  the  European  provinces. 
CrateruH  had  the  title  of pritrifer.  Pcrdiccas  was  ge- 
neral of  the  houfehold  troops  in  the  room  of  Hephc- 
ltion.  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus  had  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  that  part  of  Arabia  which  boiders  upon  Egypt. 
CU-omcnes,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  whom  Alex- 
ander had  made  receiver-general  in  Egypt,  was  made 
Ptolemy's  deputy.  Leomcdon  had  Syria ;  Philotas, 
Cilicia  ;  Pit  ho  n,  Media ;  Eumenes,  Cappadocia,  Pa- 
phlugonia,  and  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  Euxine 
Sea,  as  far  as  Trapezus ;  but  thefe  were  not  yet  con- 
quered, fo  that  he  was  a  governor  without  a  province. 
Antigonus  had  Painphylia,  Eycia,  and  Phrygia  Ma- 
jor;  CafTandcr,  Caria  ;  Mcnandcr,  Lydia;  Leonatus, 
Phrygia  011  the  Ilellefpont. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  only  Alexander's  will,  but  Alciin- 
Alexandcr  himfelf,  was  fo  much  neglected,  that  hisder's  h«dy 
diccas,  Ptolemy,  and  moll  of  the  horfc-oificcrs,  rcfent-    body  was  allowed  to  remain  feven  days  before  any  ne'[1tat<,!|, 
ed  his  promotion  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  quitled    notice  wa*  taken  of  it,  or  any  orders  given  for  its  be- "| 

ing  enbalmrd.    The  only  will  he  left  was  a  fhort 


Alexander's  death  arnve  than  they  prepared  for 
war. 

In  Afta  the  ftate  of  thing*  was  not  much  better; 
not  indeed  through  any  inclination  of  the  conquered 
countries  to  revolt,  but  through  the  diffenfions  among 
the  commander*. — In  the  general  council  which  was 
<•  1  foon  aftci  the  death  of  Alexander,  after  much 
,--  :,-.!ik.n  and  altcrcatiou,  it  was  at  lall  agreed,  or 
1  commanded  by  the  foldicrs,  that  Aridxus  the 
In  a r  of  Alexander,  who  had  always  accompanied 
the  k:ug,  and  had  been  wout  to  fieri  lice  with  him, 
mould  atfume  the  fovereignty. — This  Aridzus  was  a 
man  of  very  (lender  parts  and  judgment,  not  naturally, 
but  by  the  wicked  practices  of  Olympias,  who  iiad 
given  him  poifonous  draughts  in  his  infancy,  )c(l  he 
fhould  (land  in  the  way  of  her  fon  Alexander  or  any 
of  his  family  ;  and  fortius,  or  fome  other  reafon,  Prr- 
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the  affembly,  and  even  the  city.  However,  Meleager, 
at  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  vigoroufly  fupportcd  their 
firll  refolution,  and  threatened  loudly  to  Ihed  the  blood 
of  thufe  who  affected  to  rule  over  their  equals,  and  to 
alntmc  a  kingdom  which  110  way  belonged  to  them. 
AricUus  was  accordingly  arrayed  in  royal  robes,  had 
the  arms  of  Alexander  put  upo«  him,  and  was  fainted 
by  the  name  of  Pttfp,  to  render  him  more  popular. 
'1  hiM  were  two  parties  formed,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Meleager  and  Pcrdiccas  ;  both  of  them  pretend- 
ing vail  concern  for  the  public  good,  yet,  at  bottom, 
deliring  nothing  more  than  their  own  ad  .-ant  age. 
Pcrdiccas  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  had  lud  a  fupreme 
command  in  the  army,  was  much  in  favour  with  Alex- 
ander, a;  id  our  in  whom  the  nobility  had  put  great 


memorandum  of  lix  things  he  would  have  done.— 
1.  The  building  of  a  fleet  of  1000  flout  galleys,  to  be 
made  ufe  of  againlt  the  Carthaginians  and  other  na- 
tions who  Ihould  oppofe  the  reduction  of  the  fea- 
coalls  of  Africa  and  Spain,  with  all  the  adjacent 
■Hands  as  far  as  Sicily.  2.  A  large  and  regular  high- 
way was  to  be  made  along  the  coal!  of  Africa,  a*  far 
as  Ccuta  and  Tangier,  a.  Six  temples  of  extraordi- 
nary magnificence  were  to  be  erected  at  the  eapence 
of  1500  talents  each.  4.  Cafllcs,  arfcnals,  havens, 
and  yards  for  building  (hips,  to  be  fettled  in  proper 
places  throughout  his  empire.  5.  Several  new  cities: 
were  to  be  built  in  Europe  and  Alia ;  thofe  in  Alia 
to  be  inhabited  by  colonies  from  Europe,  and  thofe  in 


confidence.  Meleager  was  become  formidable  by  ha-  Europe  to  be  filled  with  Alia  tics;  that,  by  blending 
ving  the  phalanx  on  his  fide,  and  having  tkc  nominal  their  people  and  their  manners,  that  hereditary  anti- 
king  entirely  in  his  power  :  for  Aridxus,  or  Philip,  pathy  might  be  eradicated  which  had  hitherto  fubfift- 
was  obliged,  to  comply  with  whatever  he  thought  pro-  ed  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  continents, 
per;  and  publicly  declared,  that  whatever  lie  did  was.  6.  Eallfy,  he  had  projected  the  building  of  a  pyra- 
hy  the  advice  of  Meleager ;  fo  that  he  made  his  mini-  mid,  equal  in  bulk  and  beauty  to  the  biggeft  in  fi- 
ller accountable  for  his  own  fchemcs,  and  no  way  en-  gypt,  in  honour  of  his  father  PhiHp.  All  thefe  de- 
daugercd  lumfrlf.  The  Macedonians  jalfo,  befvdes  figns,  under  pretence  of  their  being  expensive,  wcre 
their  regard  for  the  deceafed  king*  foon  began  to  en-  referred  to  a  council  of  Macedonians,  to  be  held  no> 
trruin  a  pevfonal  k>»e  for  Philip  on  account  of  his    body  knew  when  or  where. 

The  government,  being  now  in  the  hands  of  Per- 
diccat and  Roxana,  grew  quickly  very  cruel  and  dif- 
tafteful.    Aittander  was  fcarcc  dead  when  the  queen 


moderation. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  notwithstanding  nil 
the  favo*r»  which  Alexander  had  conferred  upon  his. 
oflicers,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  ferved 
kim  during  his  life,  only  twp  of  them  were  attached  to> 
the  inter* Us  of  his  family  aftct  his  death.  Thele  were 
Antipaftr  and  Eumenes  the  C'ardian,  whom  he  had 
afP"iuted  bis  fecretary.    Antipater,  as  we  have  al- 

arady  £ren,  was  embroiled  with  the  Greeks,  and  could   Hephavflion,  mi^ht  give  any  trouble  to  her 
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fent  for  Statira  and  Drypetis,  the  two  daughters  or 
Darius,  one  of  whom  had.  been  married  u>  AJeaandcrter>  nf  Da- 
and  the  other  to  Hephxition;  but  as  toon  at  tbey"u*£" 
arrived  at  Babylon,  canfed  them  both  to  be  murdered,  ■' 
tliat  no  fon  of  Alexander  by  any  other  woman,  or  of 

her  fon> 
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Miecdoa.  Alexander.    Ryfigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  no 
*     v        fooner  heard  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  dead,  than 
fie  laid  violent  hands  on  herfelf,  being  apprehenfivc 
tto     of  the  calamities  which  were  about  to  enfue. 
The  Ore<£»    War  was  firft  declared  in  Greece  againft  Antipater 
remit  but  j,,  the         J21  B  c    Through  the  treachery  of 
!Tj        the  Thi-nkliaiia,  that  general  was  defeated,  with  the 
army  he  had  under  his  own  command.  Lconatus 
was  therefore  fent  front  Afia,  with  a  very  confiderable 
army,  to  his  a fli fiance  ;  but  both  were  overthrown 
with  great  lofs  by  the  confederates,  and  Leon  at  us  him- 
felf  wxi  killed.    In  a  fhort  time,  however,  Craterus 
arrived  in  Greece  with  a  great  army,  the  command  of 
which  he  refigned  to  Antipater.    The  army  of  the 
confederates  amounted  to  25,000  foot  and  30CO 
horfc }  but  Antipater  commanded  no  fewer  than 
40,000  foot,  jcoo  archers,  and  5000  horfe.    In  fuch 
an  unequal  contefl,  therefore,  the  Greeks  were  de- 
feated, and  forced  to  fue  for  peace ;  which  they  did 
not  obtain  but  on  condition. of  their  receiving  Macedo- 
nian garrifons  into  fevcral  of  their  cities.    At  Athens 
alfo  the  democratic  government  was  abrogated ;  and 
fuch  a  dreadful  puniflimcnt  did  this  fcem  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  21, 000  of  them  left  their  country,  and  re- 
tat      tired  into  Macedon. 

Wft.ut^,  WhUe  thefc  thinS*  were  doin*  m  Grccce»  difturb- 
IndThracc  *nccs  began  alfo  to  arifc  in  Afia  and  in  Thrace.  The 
Greek  mercenaries,  who  were  difperfed  through  the 
inland  provinces  of  Afia,  defpairing  of  ever  being  al- 
lowed to  return  home  by  fair  means,  determined  to 
attempt  it  by  force.  For  this  purpofe,  they  a  (Tern  bled 
to  the  number  of  30,000  foot  and  3000  horfe  ;  but 
were  all  cut  off  to  a  man  by  the  Macedonians.  In 
Thrace,  Lyftmachua  was  attacked  by  one  Seuthes,  a 
prince  of  that  country  who  claimed  the  dominions  of 
his  anccftors,  and  bad  raifed  an  army  of  20,000  foot 
and  8000  horfe.  But  though  the  Macedonian  com- 
minder  was  forced  to  engage  this  army  with  no  more 
than  4000  foot  and  zcoo  horfe,  yet  he  kept  the  field 
of  battle,  and  could  not  be  driven  out  of  the  country. 
Perdiccaa,  in  the  mean  time,  by  pretending  fricndJhip 
Xii  to  the  royal  family,  had  gained  over  Eumenes  entirely 
Ambition  to  his  intcreft  ;  and  at  laft  put  him  in  poflefuon  of  the 
trtn"'  P«>rin«  °f  Cappadocia  by  the  defeat  of  Ariarathea 
^iiut**"  *ing  of  that  country,  whom  he  afterwards  cruelly 
caufed  to  be  crucified.  His  ambition,  however,  now 
be^an  to  lead  him  into  difficulties.  At  the  firft  divi- 
sion of  the  provinces,  Perdiccas,  to  ftrengthen  his  own 
authority,  had  propofed  to  marry  Nioea  the  daughter 
of  Antipater ;  and  fo  well  was  this  propofal  rehthed, 
that  her  brethren  Jollaa  and  Archias  conducted  her 
to  him,  in  order  to  be  prcfent  at  the  celebration 
of  the  nuptials.  But  Perdiccas  now  had  other  things 
in  view.  He  had  been  folicitcd  by  Olympian  to  marry 
her  daughter  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  Alexander  king 
of  Epirus,  and  who  then  refided  at  Sardis  in  Lydia. 
Eumenes  promoted  this  match  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power,  becaufe  he  thought  it  would  be  fqr  the  in- 
tcreft of  the  royal  family  ;  and  his  perfuafions  had 
fuch  an  effect  on  Perdiccas,  that  he  was  fent  to  Sardis 
to  compliment  Cleopatra,  and  to  carry  prefents  to  her 
in  name  of  her  new  lover.  In  the  abfencc  of  Ea- 
rner; ci,  however,  Aketas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas, 
perfuaded  him  to  marry  Nicca ;  but,  in  order  to 
giatify  his  ambition,  he  Itfolvcd  to  divorce  her  uiimc- 


diately  after  marriage,  and  marry  Cleopatra.  By  thit 
laft  marriage,  he  hoped  to  have  a  pretence  for  altering ' 
the  government  of  Macedon ;  and,  as  a  neceflary  mea- 
fure  preparative  to  thefe,  he  entered  into  contrivances 
for  deftroying  Antigonus.  Unfortanately  for  hixn- 
felf,  however,  he  ruined  all  his  feb ernes  by  his  own 
je aloufjr  and  precipitate  cruelty.  Cynane,  the  daughter 
of  Philip  by  his  feeond  wife,  had  brought  her  daughter 
named  Adda,  and  who  was  afterwards  named  E*rydir<\ 
to  court,  in  hopes  that  king  A  rid r us  might  marry 
her.  Againft  Cyaane,  Perdiccas,  on  fame  political 
motives,  conceived  fuch  a  grudge,  that  he  caufed  her 
to  be  murdered.  This  raifed  a  commotion  in  the 
army  ;  which  frightened  Perdiccas  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  now  promoted  the  match  between  Aridcu* 
and  Eurydice  ;  to  prevent  which,  he  had  murdered 
the  mother  of  the  young  princefa.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  Antigonus,  knowing  the  deftgns  of  Perdiccaa 
againft  bimfelf,  fled  with  his  fon  Demetrius  to  Greece, 
there  to  take  inciter  under  the  protection  of  Antipater 
and  Craterus,  whom  he  informed  of  the  ambition  and 
cruelty  of  the  regent.  n, 

A  civil  war  was  now  kindled.  Antipater,  Crateros,  A  cauitn- 
Neoptulemus,  and  Antigonus,  were  combined  againft  V 
Perdiccas;  and  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  empire  jBSiJufth'm" 
general,  that  Eumenes,  the  moft  able  general,  as 
well  as  the  moft  virtuous  of  all  the  commanders,  was 
on  the  fide  of  Perdiccas,  becaufe  he  believed  him  to 
be  in  the  intcreft  of  Alexander's  family.    Ptolemy,  In 
the  mean  time,  remained  in  quiet  poueffion  of  Egypt \ 
but  without  the  leaft  intention  of  owning  any  perfon 
for  his  fuperior:  however,  he  alfo  acceded  to  the 
league  formed  againft  Perdiccas ;  and  thus  the  only 
perfon  in  the  whole  empire  who  confulted  the  intereft 
of  the  royal  family  was  Eumenes.  1*4 

It  was  now  thought  proper  to  bury  the  body  of  Altaanik* 
Alexander,  which  had  been  kept  for  two  years,  during  g^^,1* 
all  which  time  preparations  had  been  making  for  it. 
Aridrus,  to  whose  care  it  was  committed,  fet  out 
from  Babylon  for  Damafcus,  in  order  to  carry  the 
king's  body  to  Egypt.  This  was  fore  againft  the 
will  of  Perdiccas  \  for  it  feems  there  was  a  fuperfti- 
tious  report,  that  wherever  the  body  of  Alexander 
was  laid,  that  country  mould  flouriih  moft.  Perdiccas, 
therefore,  out  of  regard  to  his  native  foil,  would  have 
it  conveyed  to  the  royal  fepulchres  in  Macedon  1  but 
Aridjeus,  pleading  the  late  king's  exprefs  direction, 
was  determined  to  carry  it  into  Egypt,  from  thence 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
— The  funeral  was  accordingly  conducted  with  all 
imaginable  magnificence.  Ptolemy  came  to  meet 
the  body  as  far  as  Syria :  but,  in  Head  of  burying 
it  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  erc&cd  a  ftately 
temple  fur  it  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  ;  and.  by 
the  refped  he  fhowed  for  his  dead  mafter,  induced 
many  of  the  Macedonian  veterans  to  join  him,  and 
who  were  afterwards  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  him.  Itf 

No  fooner  was  the  funeral  over,  than  both  the  Perdiccas 
parties  above  mentioned  fell  to  blows.    Perdiccas  \;il,'d  hS 
marched  againft  Ptolemy  5  but  was  flain  by  his  own  ^  t>"° 
men,  who,  after  the  death  of  their  general,  fubmitttd  Wn' 
to  his  antagonift  ;  and  thus  Eumenes  was  left  alone  to 


contend  againft  all  the  other  generals  who  had  frrvrd 
under  Alexander.  In  this  conteft,  however,  he  would 
by  so  means  have  been  overmatched,  had  his  foldkvs 
3  C  1  been 
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but  as  they  had  bent  ac-    and  applied  for  affiftance  to  Caftander.  Polyfperchan 

alfo  had  the  imprudence  to  rccal  Olympia*  from  Epi- 
rus, and  allow  her  a  (hare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  which 
Ami  pater,  and  even  Alexander  himfelf,  had  always 
rcfufed  her.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that 
Ca fonder  invaded  Greece,  where  he  prevailed  agaiafl 
Polyfperchon  :  Olympias  returned  to  Macedon,  where 
(he  cruelly  murdered  Aridxu*  and  hi*  wife  Eurydice  j 
fhe  hcrfelf  wa*  put  to  death  by  Caffandcr,  who  after* 
wards  caufed  Roxaoa  and  her  Ion  tube  murdered,  and 
Polyfperchon  being  driven  into  Etolia,  firft  raifed  to 
the  crown  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alexander  by  the 
daughter  of  Darius,  and  then  by  the  inftigation  of  Caf- 
landcr murdered  him,  by  which  means  the  line  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  oceanic  totally  extinct.  ti% 
Callander  having  thus  dcllroycd  all  the  royal  family,  V»rioui  re- 
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baen  attached  to  him; 

customed  to  ferve  under  thofe  very  geticrala  againil 
w  horn  they  were  now  to  fight,  they  were  on  all  occa- 
iions  ready  to  betray  and  defert  Eumencs.  However, 
he  defeated  and  hilled  Ncoptolemu*  and  Craterus, 
but  then  found  himfcli'  obliged  to  contend  with  Anti- 
pater  and  Antigonua.  Antipatcr  was  now  appointed 
protector  of  the  kings,  with  fovcrei'jn  power  ;  and 
Eumencs  wa*  declared  a  public  enemy.  A  new  ditfiflon 
of  Alexander'*  empire  took  place.  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  the  parts  adjacent,  were  given  to  Ptolemy  becaufe 
1  uot  be  taken  fmen  him.  Syria  was  con- 
Lcomedon.  Pbiloxcnus  had  Cilicia.  Me- 
fi»potamia  and  Arheliti*  were  given  to  Amphimachuv 
Babylon  was  bellowed  on  Stlcucus.  Sufiaita  fell  to 
Antigcnes,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  Ar%yra~ 

JpiiU  or  Silver  Sbie/tb,  becaufe  he  wa*  the  ftrft  who    aflumcd  the  regal  title,  as  he  had -for  16  years  before 


oppofed  Pcrdiccas.  Piuceftas  held  Periia.  Tlcpolc- 
Pius  had  Caramanin.  Pithon  had  Media  a*  far  a*  the 
Cafpian  ftrait*.  Stafandir  had  Aria  and  Drangia. 
Philip,  Parthia.  Stafonor,  Baftria  and  Sogdia.  Sy- 
birtiui,  Aracopa.  Oxyartcs,  the  father  of  Koxana, 
Parapomili*.  Another  Pithon  had  the  country  be- 
tween this  province  and  India.    Porus  and  Taxile* 


hid  all  the  power.  He  enjoyed  the  title  of  iing  */ytnmiu»£ 
Maceikn  only  three  years  ;  after  which  he  died,  about 
298  B.  C.  By  Theflalonica,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
king  of  Macedon,  he  left  three  fon*,  Philip,  Antipa- 
tcr, and  Alexander.  Philip  fucceeded  him,  but  fuon 
after  died  of  a  confumptiun.  A-  contcft  immediately 
began  between  the  two  brothers,  A  ntipater  and  Alcx- 


hcld  what  Alexander  had  given  them,  becaufe  they  anJcr.  Antipater  feic.td  the  kingdom ;  and  to  fe- 
would  not  part  with  any  of  their  dominion*.    Cappa-    cure  himfelf  in  it,  murdered  his  mother  ThcGalo- 
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docia  was  aifigned  to  Nicauor.  Phrygia  Major,  Ly- 
caouia,  Pamphylia,  and  Eycia,  were  given  to  Antigo- 
nu*.  Carta  to  Caflander,  Lydia  to  Clytut,  Phrygia  the 
Left  to  Aridzus.  Caifander  was  appointed  general  of 
the  horfe  ;  while  the  command  of  the  houfchold  troop* 
was  given  to  Antigonus,  with  orders  to  profecute  the 
war  again  ft  Eumene*.— Antipater  having  thus  fettled 
every  thing  as  well  as  he  could,  returned  to  Macedon 
with  the  two  kings,  to  the  great  joy  of  hi*  country- 
men, having  left  his  fon  Caflaudcr  to  be  a  check  upon 
Antigonus  in  Afia. 

Matter*  now  feemed  to  wear  a  better  afped  than 
they  had  yet  done  ;  and,  had  Eumene*  believed  that 
his  enemies  really  consulted  the  intcrcft  of  Alexander's 
family,  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  the  war 
would  have  been  immediately  terminated.  He  faw, 
however,  that  the  defign  of  Antigonus  was  onh*  to 
fet  up  for  himfelf,  and  therefore  he  refufed  to  fubmit. 
From  this  time,  therefore,  the  Macedonian  empire 
teafed  in  Ada ;  and  an  account  of  the  tranfadion*  of 
this  part  of  the  work!  fall  to  be  recorded  under  the 
article  Stria.  The  Macedonian  affairs  are  now  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  itfelf,  and 
to  Greece. 

Antipatcr  had  not  long  been  returned  to  Macedon, 


nica,  if  not  with  his  own  hand,  at  lcall  the  execrable 
fact  was  committed  in  his  prcfence.  Alexander  in- 
vited Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  ami  Demetrius  the  fon  - 
of  Antigonui,  to  alTLA  him  and  revenge  the  death  of 
hi*  mother.  But  Pyrrhus  being  bought  off,  and  a 
peace  concluded  between  the  brothers,  Alexander,  be- 
ing afraid  of  having  too  many  protectors,  formed  a 
fcheme  of  getting  Demetrius  aflaffinated.  Iuftcad  of 
this,  however,  both  he  and  Antipatcr  were  put  todeath  j 
and  Demetrius  became  king  of  Macedon  four  year* 
after  the  death  of  Caifo.idcr. 

In  287  B.  C.  Demetrius  wa*  driven  out  by  Pyrrhus, 
who  wa*  again  driven  out  by  Lyftmachu*  two  year* 
after,  who  was  foon  after  killed  by  Selcucus  Nicator; 
and  Selcucus,  in  his  turn,  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Cc- 
raous,  who  became  king  of  Macedon  about  2  Ho  B.  C. 
The  new  king  was  is  a  (hort  time  cut  off,  with  his 
whole  army,  by  the  Gauls  ;  and  Antigonu*  Gonatut, 
the  fon  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  became  king  of  Ma- 
cedon in  278  B.  C.  He  proved  fuccefsful  againft  the 
Gauls,  but  was  driven  out  by  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  t. 
who,  however,  foon  difobliged  his  fubjeds  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  Antigonus  recovered  a  great  part  of  his 
kingdom.  But  in  a  little  time,  Pyrrhus  being  killed 
at  the  fiegc  of  Argot  in  Greece,  Antigonus  was  refto- 


ftruaion  of  whcn  he  died ;  and  the  laft  attion  of  hi*  life  completed    red  to  the  whole  of  Macedon  ;  but  fcarccly  was  he 
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the  ruin  of  Alexander'*  family.  Out  of  a  view  to  the 
pnblicgood,  he  had  appointed  Polyfperchon,  thecldcft 
of  Alexander'*  captains  at  hand,  to  be  proitHor  and 
jteitrnor  of  Macedon.  Thi*  failed  not  to  difguft  hi* 
fon  Callander ;  who  thought  he  had  a  natural  right  to 
thefe  offices,  and  of  courfe  kindled  a  new  civil  war  in 
Macedon.  This  was  indeed  highly  promoted  by  his 
firft  actions  as  a  governor.    He  began  with  attempt 


feated  on  the  throne,  when  he  wa*  driven  from  it  by 
Alexander  the  fon  of  Pyrrhus.  Tliis  new  invader  was* 
in  his  turn,  expelled  by  Demetrius  the  fon  of  Antigo- 
nus ;  who,  though  at  that  time  but  a  boy,  had  almnit 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Epirus.  In  this  enterprise, 
however,  he  was  difappointcd  i  but  by  hi*  mean*  An- 
tigonus was  reftored  to  his  kingdom,  which  he  govern- 
ed fur  many  years  in  peace.    By  a  flmtagetn  be  made 


ing  to  remove  all  the  governor*  appointed  in  Greece  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  and  from  that 
by  Antipater,  and  to  n.  ft  ore  democracy  wherever  it  time  began  to  form  fchemes  for  the  thorough  conqueft 
had  been  abolifhed.  The  immediate  confequence  of  of  Greece.  The  method  he  took  to  accomplish  this 
this  was,  that  the  people  rcfufed  to  obey  their  magi-  was,  to  fupport  the  petty  tyrants  of  Greece  againft 
ftrates }  the  governors  rcfufed  to  refign  their  places,   the  free  Hate* :  which  indeed  weakened  the  power  of 
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the  Utter;  hot  invoked  the  whole  country  iafo  many 
litie*,  that  thefc  uanfa&ions  could  not  redound 
much  to  the  reputation  either  of  hit  arms  or  hit  ho- 
nonr.  About  243  B.  C.  he  died,  leaving  the  king- 
dom to  his  fun,  Demetrius  II. 

Neither  Demctriut,  nor  hi*  fuceeffor  Antigonus  Do- 
fon,  performed  any  thing  remarkable.    In  221  B.  C. 
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ly  king  took  refuge  in  the  ifland  of  Samothracri  hut  M»ct4o- 
wm  at  lall  obliged  to  fun-endcr  to  the  Roman  conful,  n*iIX' 
by  whom  he  was  carried  to  Rome,  led  in  triumph,  and  Mac|!!rr<n 
afterwards  moft  bhrbaroudy  ufed.    Some  pretenders 
to  the  throne  appeared  afterwards ;  but  beiujf  unable  ija 
to  defend  themfelvrs  jiyjinil  the  Romans,  the  country  Macedonia 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  in  14.S  B.  C.    'f©  „""mc*  * 
the  kingdom  fell  to  Phihp,  the  laft  but  one  of  the  Ma-    them  it  continued  fubjeft  till  the  year  13  c7,  when  it, 
cedonian  monarchs.    To  him  Hannibal  applied  for    was  reduced  by  the  Turkilh  Adtan  BajaxVt,  and  hath 

remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  ever  fince. 

MACEDONIANS,  in  ecch  (tallica!  hillorr,the 
followers  of  Macedimius,  hilltop  of  Constantinople, 


:  after  the  battle  of  Cannz,  which  he  refufed  j 
and  the  fame  imprudence  which  made  him  rcfufe  this 
afliiUncc  prompted  him  to  embroil  himfclf  with  the 
Romans  t  and  at  laft  to  conclude  a  treaty  witli  them,  by 
which  he  in  cffetl  became  their  fuhjerit,  being  tied  up 
from  making  peace  or  war  but  according  to  their  pica- 
Aire.  In  1 79.  B.  C.  he  was  fueceeded  by  his  eldcft  fon 
IVrfes,  under  whom  the  war  with  the  Romans  was  re- 
newed. Even  yet  the  Macedonians  were  terrible  in 
war;  and  their  phalanx,  when  properly  conducted, Teems 
to  have  been  abfolutcly  invincible  by  any  method  of 
making  war  known  at  that  time.  It  con  filled  of 
i6,ocomcn,  of  whom  icod  marched  abrealt,  and  thus 
was  1 6  men  deep,  each  of  whom  carried  a  kind  of 
pike  23  feet  long.  The  foldiers  ftood  fo  clofe,  that 
the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  reached  their  points  beyond 
the  front  of  the  battle.  The  hindcrmoft  ranks  leaned 
their  pikes  on  the  moulders  of  thofe  who  went  before 
them,  and,  locking  them  fall,  prefTcd  briikly  againft 
them  when  tbey  made  the  charge  ;  fo  that  the  lirft  five 
ranks  had  the  impetus  of  the  whole  phalanx,  which 
was  the  reafon  why  the  fhock  was  generally  irrcftllible. 
The  Romans  had  never  encountered  fuch  a  terrible 
enemy  ;  and  in  the  firit  battle,  which  happened  1 7 1 
B.  C.  they  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  2200  men, 
while  the  Macedonians  loft  n»  more  than  60.  The  ge- 
neral* of  Perfes  now  prcfled  him  to  Harm  the  enemy's 
camp  ;  but  he  being  naturally  of  a  cowardly  difpofi- 
tion  refilled  to  comply,  and  thus  the  bell  opportunity 
he  ever  had  was  loft.  Still,  however,  the  Romuos  gam- 
ed little  or  no  advantage,  till  the  year  168  B.  C.  when 
I'uulus  jEmilius,  a  molt  experienced  commander,  wa* 
feut  into  Macedon.  Pcrfes  now  put  all  upon  the  iilue  of 
a  general  engagement ;  and  /Emiiius,  with  all  his  cou- 
rage and  military  experience,  would  have  been  defeat- 
ed, had  the  Macedonians  been  commanded  by  a  gene- 
ral of  the  fwallell  courage  or  conduct.  The  light 
armed  Macedonians  charged  with  fuch  vigour,  that 
after  the  battle,  fome  of  their  bodies  were  found  with- 
in two  furlongs  of  the  Roman  camp.  When  the  pha- 
lanx came  to  charge,  the  points  of  their  fpears  ftrikiug 
into  the  Roman  thiclds,  kept  the  heavy  armed  troops 
from  making  any  motion  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
I'trfei'x  li^ht-armed  men  did  terrible  execution.  On 
this  occalion,  it  is  faid,  that  aEmilius  tore  his  clothes, 
iiid  gave  up  all  hopes.  However,  perceiving  that  a* 
the  phalanx  gained  ground  it  loft  its  order  in  feveral 
places,  he  caufed  his  own  li^ht-armed  troops  to  charge 
in  thofe-  places,  whereby  the  Macedonians  were  foon 
put  into  confufion.  If  Pcrfes  with  his  horfe  had  on 
the  firit  appearance  of  this  charged  the  Romans  brifk- 
ly,  hi*  infantry  would  have  been  able  to  recoverthem- 
fclves  j  but  inftead  of  this,  he  betook  himfclf  to  flight, 
and  the  infantry  at  lail  did  the  fame,  but  out  till 
20,000  of  them  had  loft  their  lives. 

This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Macedonia,  which 
immediately  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror.   The  coward- 
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who,  through  the  influence  of  the  Eunomians,  wa 
dqioled  by  the  council  of  Conflantinople  in  36c,  and 
fent  into  exile.  He  conlidered  the  Holy  Ghoft  as  a 
divine  energy  diffufed  throughout  the  unirerfc,  and . 
nut  as  a  perfon  dillinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  feet  of  Macedonians  was  crufhed  before  it  had  ar- 
rived at  its  full  maturity,  by  the  council  aflemblcd  by 
Theodoliut  in  381,  tt  Couftantinoplc.  Sec  Se  sh- 
aman s. 

MACEDONIUS.    Sec  Macidowiass. 

MACER (E  milius),  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  was 
born  at  Verona,  and  flourilhed  under  Augultus  Cac- 
fkr.  Eulcbius  relates,  that  he  died  a  few  years  after 
Virgt'L  Ovid  fpeaks  of  a  poem  of  his,  on  the  nature 
and  quality  of  birds,  ferpents,  and  herbs ;  which  he 
fays  Macer  being  then  very  old  had  often  read  to  him ; 

S*fe/iv4  wttcrei  L-^it  mil) grvttiir  trt, 

Qwcpeiuitljirftu,  jm  j*9it  h,thi,  Mtrtr. 

l)l  /W«,«.iv.  r.Vf.  10. 

There  is  extant  a  poem  upon  the  nature  and  power 
of  herbs  under  Maccr's  name  ;  but  it  is  fuurious.  He 
alfo  wrote  a  fupplement  to  Homer,  as  Qutiitus  Cala- 
ber did  afterwards  in  Greek  : 


AWr*  .' 

-V,  uirti»tj»mm*  Trsiu  trfij  «j<w 

Jit  P*>l,,lil.]i.  tffg.  to. 

MACERATION,  is  an  infufion  of,  or  foaking  in- 
gredients in  water  or  auy  other  fluid,  in  order  cither 
to  foften  them  or  draw  out  their  virtues. 

MACERATA,  a  handfome  and  populous  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
Marchc  of  Ancona,  with  a  bilbop's  fee,  and  an  uui. 
verlity.  It  is  fcated  uear  the  mountain  Chiento,  in 
E.  Long.  i,?.  37.  N.  Lat.43. 15. 

MAC'HAON,  a  celebrated  phyfician  among  the 
ancients,  fon  of  jEfculapius  and  brother  to  Podatirus. 
He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Trica,  Ithome,  and  QZchalia.  According  to  lomc,  he 
was  king  of  Mcflcni*.  He  was  phuician  to  the 
Greeks,  and  healed  the  wounds  which  they  received 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Some  fuppofe  he  was  killed 
before  Troy  by  Eurypylus  the  fon  of  Telephus.  He 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a  temple 
in  MefTcnia. 

MACHjERUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  citadel  on  the  other 
fide  Jordan,  near  the  mountains  of  Moab,  not  far 
from  and  to  the  north  of  the  Lacut  jlfphakitu.  It 
wa*  the  foutli  boundary  of  the  Pcrsra  :  fituatcd  on  a 
mountain  enenmpafled  round  with  deep  and  broad 
valleys ;  built  by  Alexander  king  of  the  Jews,  de- 
ft royed  by  Gabinius  in  the  war  with  Ariftobulus,  and 
rebuilt  by  Herod  with  a  cognominal  town  round  it. 
Here  John  the  Baptift  wm  beheaded  (Jofephus). 
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of  the  Molucca  iflands,  in  the   Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  j  alio  the  articks  A-  Machinery 
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MACHIAN, 
Eaft  Indian  Ocean,  about  20  miles  in  circumference, 
and  the  mod  fertile  of  them  alL    It  likewife  produces 
the  bed  cloves;  and  ia  in  poflVflion  of  the  Dutch,  who 
have  three  ftroi'g  fortu  built  on  it. 

MACHIAVEL  (Nicholas),  a  famous  political 
writer  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  of  a  diftinguifli- 
ed  family -at  Florence.  He  wrote  in  his  native  lan- 
guage with  great  elegance  and  politencfs,  though  he 

undcrltood  very  little  of  the  Latin  tongue;  but  he  was  towers  of  wood  ;  7.  «"'fp«',  or  ofier  hurdles  »  8.  Cata- 
k)  the  fervicc  of  Marccllus  Virgilius,  a  learned  man,  fnth*.  or  from  which  they  threw  arrows  with 

who  pointed  out  to  bitn  many  of  the  beautiful  paflages   amazing  force  ;  and,  9.  The  *i*»C»xoi,  *>rf<<>x!fa  or  a 


Fvkmace,  Burroughs,  Ramsden,  Sec.  flee. 

Machines  ufed  in  war  amonglt  the  Greeks,  were 
principally  thefe:  1.  k>.«.«««i»,  or  fcaling  ladders; 
2.  The  battering  ram ;  3.  The  htlepoTti ;  4.  The  X'KJ^ 
or  tortoife,  called  by  the  Romans  teftuda  ;  5.  The  *»>«* 
or  agger,  which  was  faced  with  ftone,  and  raifed  higher 
the  wall ;  6.  Upon  the  x^*  were  built  «•«? or 


il 

Mchyn- 
lein. 


in  the  ancients,  which  Machiavel  had  the  art  of  pla- 
cing properly  in  his  works.  He  compofed  a  comedy 
upon  the  ancient  Greek  model ;  in  which  he  turned 
into  ridicule  many  of  the  Florentine  ladies,  and  which 
was  fo  wctl  received,  that  Pope  Leo  X.  caufed  it  to  be 
aclcd  at  Rome.  Machiavel  was  fecretary,  and  after- 
wards hilloriographrr,  to  the  republic  of  Florence. 


r<*i  from  which  ftones  were  call  with  great  velo- 
city. 

The  principal  warlike  machines  made  ufe  of  by 
the  'Romans  were,  the  ram,  the  Input  or  wolf,  the 
itfludo  or  tortoife,  the  baUJa,  the  caiafvJu,  and  the 
fiartian. 

MACHINERY,  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  is 


The  houl'e  of  Medicis  procured  him  this  laft  office,  when  the  poet  introduces  the  ufe  of  machines ;  or  brings 

together  with  a  handfome  falary,  in  order  to  pacify  fome  fupernatural  being  upon  the  ftagr,  in  order  to 

his  rcfentmcnt  for  having  fufTcrcd  the  torture  upon  folvc  fome  difficulty  or  to  perform  fome  exploit  out 

fufpicion  of  being  au  accomplice  in  the  confpiracy  of  of  the  reach  of  human  power. 

the  Sodcrini  againil  that  houfe,  when  Machiavel  bore      The  ancient  dramatic  poets  never  made  ufe  of 

his  fufferings  without  making  any  confeflion.    The  machines,  unlcfs  where  there  was  an  abfolute  neccifity 

Sat  encomiums  he  bellowed  upon  Brutus  and  Caf-  for  fo  doing;  whence  the  precept  of  Horace  ; 
1,  both  in  his  conventions  and  writings  made  him  AV--  Ittmt  <*t<rj*,     atmu  niu 

flrongly  fufpc&ed  of  being  concerned  in  another  con-  ImthtrrH. 

fpiracy  agamfl  cardinal  Julian  de  Medicis,  who  was  II  is  quite  otherwife  with  epic  poets,  who  introduce 
afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  How-  machines  in  every  part  of  their  poem* ;  fo  that  nothing 
ever,  they  carried  on  no  proceedings  again  ft  him;  but  is  done  without  the  intervention  of  the  gods.  In  Mil- 
from  that  time  he  turned  every  thing  into  ridicule,  and  ton's  Paradife  Loft,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  actors 
gave  himfelf  up  to  irrcligion.  He  died  in  1530,  of  a  arc  fupernatural  perfonages :  Homer  and  Virgil  do  no- 
remedy  which  he  had  taken  by  way  of  prevention. — Of  thing  without  them;  and,  in  Voltaire's  Henriade,  the 
all  his  writings,  that  which  has  made  the  mo  ft  noife,  poet  has  made  excellent  ufe  of  St  Louis, 
and  has  drawn  upon  him  the  mod  enemies,  is  a  poli-  As  to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  machines  mould 
tical  trcatife  entitled  the  Prince;  which  has  been  tranf-  aft,  it  is  fomctimes  invifibly,  by  ample  infpiratiomt  s 
latcd  into  feveral  languages,  and  wrote  again  ft  by  many  fuggeftions  ;  fometimes  by  adually  appearing 
authors.  The  world  is  not  agreed  as  to  the  motives  fome  human  form ;  and,  laftly,  by  means  of  dreamt 
of  this  work;  fome  thinking,  he  meant  to  recommend  and  oracles,  which  partake  of  the  other  two.  How- 
tyrannical  maxims ;  others,  that  he  only  delineated 
them  to  excite  abhorrence.  Machiavel  alfo  wrote,  Re- 
flections on  Titus  Livius,  which  are  extremely  curious; 
The  Hiftory  of  Florence,  from  the  year  1 20c  to  1494 ; 
and  a  quarto  volume  of  Poems  and  other  pieces.  Mr 

Harrington  confidcrs  him  as  a  fuperior  genius,  and  as  and  the  other  of  the  pulfatile  kind.     That  of  the 

the  moft  excellent  writer  on  politics  and  government  former  fort  had  fix  chords :  though  there  is  great  rea- 

that  ever  appeared.  foa  to  doubt  whether  an  inllrument  requiring  the  aid 

MACHINE,  (Mixbina),  in  the  general,  fignines  of  the  hair-bow,  and  fo  much  refcmbling  the  violin, 

any  thing  that  ferves  to  augment  or  to  regulate  mo-  be  fo  ancient.  The  fecond  kind  was  of  a  circular  form, 

ving  powers :  Or  it  ia  any  body  deftincd  to  produce  made  of  metal,  and  cither  hung  round  with  little  bells, 

motion,  fo  as  to  fave  either  time  or  force.    ITie  word  or  furnifhed  with  iron  rings  fufpeoded  on  a  rod  or  bar 

comes  from  the  Greek  t^xm'n'  "  machine,  invention,  that  pafTed  acrofs  the  circle.    Kirchcr  fuppofes  that 

art:"  And  hence,  in  ftri&ncfs,  a  machine  is  fomcthing  it  was  moved  to  and  fro  by  a  handle  fixed  to  it,  and 

that  confilts  more  in  art  and  invention,  than  in  the  thus  emitted  a  melancholy  kind  of  murmur, 
ftrength  and  folidity  of  the  materials  ;  for  which  rca-       MACI I YNLETH,  a  town  of  Montgomery  (hire 

fon  it  is  that  the  inventors  of  machines  are  called  wge-  in  North  Wales,  1 9S  miles  from  London,  and  32  from 

nirur;  or  engineer!.  Montgomery.    It  is  an  ancient  town  ;  and  has  a 

Machines  are  cither  fimple  or  compound.  Thefimple  market  on  Mondays,  and  fairs  on  May  16,  June  26, 

ones  are  the  feven  mechanical  powers,  viz.  lever,  bal-  July  9,  September  1 8,  and  November  25,  for  fherp, 

lance,  pully,  axis  and  wheel,  wedge,  fcrew,  and  in-  horned  cattle,  and  horfes.    It  is  feated  on  the  river 

clined  plane.    See  Mechanics.  Douay,  over  which  there  is  a  large  ftone  bridge,  which 

From  thefe  the  compound  smes  are  formed  by  various  leads  into  Mcrionethmirc    It  was  here  that  Owen 

combinations,  and  ferve  for  different  purpofes-    See  Glyodwr  exercifed  the  firft  aft*  of  his  royalty  in  1402. 

Here 


ever,  all  thefe  Ihould  be  managed  in  fuch  a  1 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 

MACHUL,  an  inllrument  of  mulic  among  the^*** 
Hebrews.     Kircher  apprehends  that  the  name  was  CCLXXIX 
two  kinds  of  inltruments,  one  of  tht  ftringed 


■ 
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Macfceisie,  Here  he,accepted  the  crown  of  Wales,  and  affembled 
Mtcknel  a  parliament ;  and  the  houfe  wherein  they  met  i»  now 
%r  ~"       fbnding,  divided  into  tenements. 

MACKENZIE,  (Sir  (,eor.;e),  an  able  lawyer, 
a  polite  fcholar,  and  a  eclehrated  wit,  wai  born  at 
Dundee  in  the  county  of  Angus  in  Scotland  in  I036, 
and  fludicd  at  the  univertitie*  of  Aberdeen  and  St  An- 
drew's ;  after  which  he  applied  hinitelf  to  the  civil  law, 
travelled  into  France,  and  profecuted  hi»  Rudy  in  that 
faculty  for  about  three  years.  At  his  teturn  to  his 
native  country,  he  became  ;in  advocate  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  Iwn  gained  the  character  of  an  t  mi- 
llet pleader.  He  did  not,  however,  fuffcr  lib  abili- 
ties to  be  confined  entirely  to  that  province.  He  had 
a  good  tafte  for  polite  literature  ;  a:.d  he  gave  the  pu- 
blic, from  time  to  time,  incontcilable  proof*  of  an  un- 
common proficiency  therein.  He  had  practiicd  but  a 
few  years,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  a 
judge  in  the  criminal  court  ;  and,  in  1674,  was  made 
king's  advocate,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil 111  .Scotland.  He  was  alio  knighted  by  his  majelty, 
In  thefe  llatioin  he  met  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
on  account  of  the  rtbellions  which  happened  in  his 
time  ;  and  his  office  of  advocate  requiring  him  to  act 
with  fever  it  y,  he  did  not  ei'eape  being  cetifured,  as  if 
in  the  death*  of  feme  particular  perfeuis  who  were 
executed  he  bad  itretehed  the  laws  too  far.  But  there 
does  not  teem  to  have  been  any  juit  foundation  for  this 
clamour  againil  him  ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
he  acquitted  himfclf  like  an  able  and  upright  magi- 
llrate.  Upon  the  abrogation  of  the  penal  laws  by 
king  Janus  II.  our  advocate,  though  he  had  always 
been  remarkable  for  his  loyalty,  and  even  cetifured  for 
his  zeal  againit  traitors  and  fanatics,  thought  himfclf 
obliged  to  rcfign  his  poA  ;  being  convinced,  that  lie 
could  pot  difchargc  the  duties  of  it  in  that  point  with 
a  good  conference.  But  he  was  ft>on  after  rcftortd, 
and  held  his  offices  till  the  revolution  ;  an  event  which, 
it  feems,  he  could  not  bring  hirnfclf  to  approve.  He 
bad  hoped  that  the  prince  of  Orange  would  have  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  when  matters  wereadjuik'd 
between  the  king  and  hi.,  lubjccts  ;  and  upon  its  pro- 
ving otherwifc,  he  quitted  ail  his  employments  in  Scot- 
land, and  retired  into  England,  rciolving  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  bis  days  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He 
arrived  there  in  .September  161*9,  anil  profecuted  bis 
ftudies  in  the  Bodleian  library,  being  admitted  a  ths- 
tlent  theie  by  a  grace  paiTtd  in  the  congregation,  June 
2.  l6yo.  In  the  fpring  following,  h<:  went  to  Lon- 
don ;  where  he  fell  into  a  iii (order,  of  which  he  died 
in  May  K  91.  His  corpfe  wa*  conveyed  by  laud  to 
Scotland,  and  interred  there  with  great  pomp  and  fo- 
lemnity.  "  The  politcncfs  of  his  horning,  and  the 
fprightlincfs  of  his  wit,  were  (fay.i  the  re  vet  end  Mr 
Granger)  confpicuous  in  all  his  pleadings,  and  (hone 
in  his  ordinary  convcrfation."  Air  Dryden  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  was  unacquainted  w  ith  w  hat  he  call  the 
btQUtifid  lurr.  0/  wonk  and  thought:  in  pvtn,  till  tiny 
were  explained  and  exemplified  to  him  in  a  c.->;ivt  ra- 
tion with  that  noble  wit  of  Scotland  .Sir  Gcoige  Mac- 
kenzie.— He  wrote  ftveral  pieces  oi*  hhlory  auti  anti- 
quities ;  Inlkitutions  of  the  laws  of  Scotland  ;  KlL-vs 
upon  various  fuhjecis,  4c.  His  works  wer-»  print' it 
together  at  Edinburgh  in  1716,  in  2  vols  hil:  . 
MAC  IQLREL,.  in  ichthyology.    Sec  St,  b-r. 
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MAC  KEY  (John,)  an  Englithman,  employed  by  M15k''r' 
the  government  as  a  fpy  upon  James  II.  after  the  re-  M*t,JLr,n 
volution,  was  author  of  Memoirs  of  James's  court  at  " 
St  Gcrmaine,  and  of  the  court  of  England  in  the 
n-igns  of  William  Hi.  and  queen  Anne  ;  in  which  are 
many  curious  anecdotes  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  ci- 
ther work.    He  died  in  1726. 

M  ACLAURIN  (Colin ),  a  mod  eminent  malhcma- 
tician  and  philofopher,  wab  the  foil  of  a  clergyman,  and 
born  at  Kilmoddau  in  Scotland  in  i6rj8.  He  was  lent 
to  the  imivcrlity  of  Glafgow  in  1  709  ;  where  he  con- 
tinued five  years,  and  applied  him  (elf  to  ftudy  in  ■ 
mod  intenfe  manner.  Hi*  great  genius  for  mathema- 
tical, learning  difcovered  itfelf  fo  early  as  at  twelve 
year*  of  age ;  when,  having  accidentally  met  with  an 
Euclid  in  a  friend's  chamber,  he  became  in  a  tew  day* 
matter  of  the-  firil  fix  books  without  any  alfiltajirc  : 
and  it  is  certain,  tliat  iu  bis  16th  year  he  had  invent- 
ed many  of  the  proportions  which  were  aftcrwunli 
publilhed  under  the  title  of  Gromrtria  organic  a.  In 
his  1  sth  year  he  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  j  chi 
which  occafion  he  compofed  and  publicly  defended  a 
thefis  On  the  power  of  Gravity,  with  great  applaufe. 
After  this  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  retired  to  a 
country-feat  of  his  uncle,  who  had  tlie  care  of  bis  c* 
ducation ;  for  his  parents  had  been  dead  fome  time. 
Here  he  fpent  two  or  three  years  in  purfuing  his  fa- 
vourite ftudtc*  ;  but,  in  1  7 1 7,  he  offered  himfclf  a 
candidate  for  the  profcJTbrflup  of  mathematics  in  the 
Mnrifchal  college  of  Aberdeen,  and  obtained  it  after 
a  ten  days  trial  with  a  very  able  competitor.  In  1719, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr  Hoadiy  then  bifhop  of  Bangor,  Dr  Clarke,  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  and  other  eminent  men  ;  at  svhich  time 
aifo  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  : 
and  in  another  journey  in  1 721,  be  contracted  an  in- 
timacy with  Martin  Folk.es,  Efq.  the  prcfidcnt  of  it, 
which  tailed  to  his  death. 

In  1722,  lord  Polwarth,  plenipotentiary  of  the  kir.jr 
of  Great-Britain  at  the  congrefaof  Cambray,  engaged 
him  to  go  as  a  tutor  and  companion,  to  his  elded  fou,  who 
was  then  to  fet  out  on  his  travels.  After  a  ihort  ftay  at 
Paris,  and  vititing  other  towns  in  France,  they  fixed 
in  Lorraitv;  where  Maclaurin  wrote  hi*  piece  Qa  the 
Pcre.itfinn  of  Bodies,  which  gained  the  prize  of  tha 
royal  academy  of  fcunccs  for  the  year  1724.  But 
his  pupil  dying  foon  after  at  Montpclier,  he  returned 
immediately  to  his  prefeffion  at  Aberdeen.  He  was 
hardly  fettled  here,  when  he  received  an  invitatiou  to 
Edinburgh  ;  the  curators  of  that  miverfhy  being  de» 
firoui  that  he  mould  fupply  the  place  of  Mr  James 
Gregory,  whole  great  a^y  and  infirmities  had  render, 
ed  bun  incapable  of  tcacin'ng.  He  !iad  fomc  dillu  ul- 
ties  to  encounter,  arifing  from- competitors,  who  had 
good  intereit  with  the  patrons  of  the  univerfity,  aii'V 
alio  from  the  want  of  an  additional  fund  for  the  new 
profefior }  which  however  at  length  were  allfurmount- 
ed,  principally  by  the  means  of  Sir  Ifaac  Ncwtou.  In 
Nov.  17:5,  he  was  introduced  into  th.*  univerfity  ;  a* 
was  a;  the  fame  time  hi*  learned  colleague  and  inti- 
mate fritnd,  Dr  Alexander  Monro,  pnifcfTtr  of  ana* 
tomy.  After  this,  the  mathematical  dailes  foon  be- 
rime very  numerous,  there  t.einif  generally  upwards  o£ 
j..o  young  gentlemen  attending  bis  lectures  every  year; 
wLo'b«k£  of  difi'crcut  f*.au(liug>  ai.d  irfofideucy,  he, 
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.t  n  WJ.  obliged  to  divide  them  into  four  or  five  elaffes,  in  fage  might  be  found,  he  was  fa  fully  pcrfuaded,  tint  Mxluirhi. 

"     •       each  of  which  he  employed  a  full  hour  every  day,  he  baa  been  heard  to  fay,  if  his  fit  nation  could  admit 

from  the  fir ik  of  November  to  tfcc  firft  of  June.  of  fuch  adventures,  he  would  undertake  the  voyage, 

lie  lived  a  bachelor  to  the  year  1733  :  but  bcipg  even  at  hi*  own  charge.  But  when  fchcines  for  finding 

not  lefs  formed  for  focicty  than  for  contemplation,  he  it  were  laid  before  the  parliament  in  17+1,  and  him- 

then  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Mr  Walter  Stew,  fclf  conl'ulted  by  fevcraf  perfons  of  high  rank  concern- 

art  folicitor-gcneral  to  hi*  Lite  majeftv  for  Scotland,  ing  them,  before  he  could  finifh  the  memorials  he  pro- 

By  this  lady  he  had  feven  children,  of  whom  twofon*  poled  to  fend,  the  premium  was  limited  to  the  difco- 

and  three  daughters  together  with  his  wife,  furvived  very  of  a  N»rth-wclt  paflagc :  and  he  ufed  to  regret, 

him.    In  17.34,  Berkeley,  bifhop  of  Cloy  nc,  publifh-  that  the  word  Weft  was  inferted,  becjufc  he  thought 

ed  a  piece  called  "  The  Analyft  ;"  in  which  he  took  that  paflagc,  if  at  all  to  be  found,  mull  lie  not  far 

occafion,  from  fome  difputcs  that  had  arifen  concern-  from  the  pole. 

ing  the  ground*  of  the  nuxtonary  method,  to  explode  In  174c,  having  been  very  aftive  in  fortifying  the 
the  method  itfclf,  and  alfo  to  charge  mathematician*  city  of  Edinburgh  againil  the  rebel  army,  he  was  okli- 
in  general  with  infidelity  in  religion.  Maclaurin  ged  to  fly  from  thence  to  the  north  of  England  ; 
thought  himfclf  included  in  this  charge,  and  began  an  where  he  was  invited  by  Herring,  then.archbt/hop  of 
anfwcr  to  Berkeley'*  book:  but,  a»  he  proceeded,  fo  York,  to  relidc  with  him  during  his  rlay  in  thiscoun- 
many  difcovcrics,  fo  many  new  theories  and  problems  try.  In  this  expedition,  however,  being  expofid  to 
occurred  to  him,  that  initcad  of  a  vindicatory  pamph-  cold  and  hardfhips,  and  naturally  of  a  weak  and  ten- 
let,  his  work  came  out,  A  complete  fyltem  of  Fluxions,  der  conllitution,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  tltuefc 
with  their  application  to  the  mull  conliderablc  pro-  which  put  an  end  to  bis  life,  in  June  1746,  at  the 
blems  in  geometry  and  natural  philofophy.   This  work  age  of  48. 

was  pubhfhcd  at  Edinburgh  in  1741,  2  vob  4to  ;  and  Mr  Maclaurin  wa*  a  very  good  a*  well  as  a  very 

as  it  colt  him  infinite  pains,  fo  it  is  the  moft  confidcr-  great  man,  and  worthy  of  love  as  well  at  admiration, 

able  of  all  hit  works,  and  will  do  him  immortal  ho-  His  peculiar  merit  as  a  philofopher  was,  that  all  hi* 

nour.   In  the  mean  time,  he  was  continually  obliging  ftudies  were  accommodated  to  general  utility  ;  and  we 

the  public  with  fome  performance  or  obfervation  of  find,  in  many  places  of  his  works,  an  application  even 

his  own  ;  many  of  which  were  publifhed  in  the  fifth  of  the  moft  abttmfc  theories,  to  the  perfecting  of  mc- 

and  fixth  volumes  of  the  "  Medical  EfTays"  at  Edin-  chanical  arts.    He  had  rcfolvcd,  for  the  fame  purpofe, 

burgh.    Some  of  them  were  likewife  publifbed  in  the  to  compofe  a  courfe  of  practical  mathematics,  and  to 

Philofophical  Tranfactions  ;  as  the  following  :    t.  Of  refcuc  fevcral  ufeful  branches  of  the  fcicncc  from  the 

the  conftruetion  and  mcafure  of  curves,  N  356.    2.  bad  treatment  they  often  met  with  in  lefs  (kilful  hand*. 

A  new  method  of  defcribing  all  kinds  of  curves,  N*  But  aD  this  his  death  prevented  ;  wnlefs  we  fhould 

359.    3.  A  letter  to  Martin  Folkes,  Efqj  on  cqua-  reckon,  as  a  part  of  his  intended  work,  the  translation 

tions  with  impofftble  roots.  May  1726,  N;  394.    4.  of  Dr  David  Gregory's  "  Practical  Geometry,'* 

Continuation  of  the  fame,  March  1729,  N°  408.   5.  which  he  revifed,  and  publifhed  with  additions,  174c. 

December  the  2ift,   1732,  on  the  defcription  of  In  his  lifetime,  however,  he  had  frequent  opportuni- 

curves  ;  with  an  account  of  farther  improvements,  and  ties  of  ferving  his  friends  and  his  country  by  his  great 

a  paper  dated  at  Naocy,  Nov.  27,  1722,  N"  439.  (kill.    Whatever  difficulty  occurred  concerning  the 

A.  An  account  of  the  treatife  of  fluxions,  Jan.  27,  conducting  or  perfecting  of  machines,  the  working  of 

1742,  Nu  467.    7.  The  fame  continued,  March  10,  mines,  the  improving  of  manufactures,  the  conveying 

1742,  N°  469.    K.  A  rule  for  finding  the  meridional  of  water,  or  the  execution  of  any  other  pubiic  work, 

parti  of  a  fpheroid  with  the  fame  exadtnefs  as  of  a  he  was  at  hand  to  rcfolvc  it.    He  was  likewife  cm- 

fphcre,  Auguft  1741,  NJ46i.    9.  Of  the  balls  of  ployed  to  terminate  fome  difputrs  of  confequence  that 

the  cells  wherein  tie  bees  depofite  their  honey  ;  Nov.  had  arifer  at  Glai'gow  concerning  the  gauging  of  vef- 

3.1734.  N347l.  "  fels  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  prefented  to  the  rommiflion- 

In  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  ftudies,  he  was  always  ready  crs  of  excife  two  elaborate  memorials,  with  their  dc- 

to  lend  his  afBftanee  in  contriving  and  promoting  any  monllrations,  containing  rules  by  which  the  officers 

fcheme  which  might  contribute  to  the  fcrvico  of  his  now  act.    He  made  alfo  calculations  relating  to  the 

country.    When  the  earl  of  Morton  fa  out  in  1739  provilion,  now  eftablifhed  by  law,  for  the  children  and 

for  Orkney  and  Shetland,  to  villi  his  cftates  there,  widows  of  the  Scots  clergy,  and  of  the  profelfors  in 

be  defired  Mr  Maclaurin  to  aflift  him  in  fettling  the  the  univertitics,  intitling  them  to  certain  annuities  and 

geography  of  thofe  countries,  which  is  very  crrone-  fums,  upon  the  voluntary  annual  payment  of  a  certain 

ous  in  all  our  maps  ;  to  examine  their  natural  hiftory,  fum  by  the  incumbent     In  contriving  and  adju  fling 

to  furvey  the  coalU,  and  to  take  the  meafure  of  a  de-  this  wife  and  ufeful  fcheme,  he  bellowed  a  great  deal 

gree  of  the  meridian.    Maclaurin'*  family  affairs,  and  of  labour,  and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  briu^- 

other  connections,  would  not  permit  him  to  do  this:  ing  it  to  perfection.     It  may  be  faid  of  fuch  a  nvn, 

be  drew,  however,  a  memorial  of  what  he  thought  that  "  he  lived  to  fome  purpofe  ;"  which  can  hardly 

neeeffary  to  be  obferved,  furnifhed  the  proper  inltru-  Ix  faid  of  thofe,  how  tmcomrtuvt  foevrr  their  abilities 

menu,  and  recommended  Mr  Short,  the  famous  op-  and  attainments,  who  fpend  their  whole  time  in  ab- 

tician,  as  a  fit  operator  for  the  management  of  them,  ftracl  {peculations,  and  produce  nothing  to  the  real 

He  had  ftill  another  fcheme  for  the  improvement  of  ufe  and  fervicc  of  their  fellow  creatures, 

geography  and  navigation,  of  a  more  extenfive  nature;  Of  his  works,  we  have  mentioned  his  Gtamttria  Or- 

which  was  the  opening  a  paflage  from  Greenland  to  ganita,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  defcription  of  curve 

the  South  Sea  by  the  north  pole.    That  fuch  a  paf-  liuea  by  continued  motion.    We  need  not  repeat  what 

N°i9o.  ha. 
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•faefcmfc.      been  faid  concerning  his  piece 
^"V**-  pii*t  of  the  royal  academy  of  fcicnces  in  1724.  In 
1 the  academy  adjudged  him  •  priie,  which  did 
him  ftill  more  honour,  for  folving  the  motion  of  the 
tide*  from  the  theory  of  gravity)  a  quefHon  which 
had  been  given  out  th«  former  year,  without  receiving 
any  folution.    He  had  only' ten  day*  to  draw  this  pa- 
per op  in,  and  could  not  find  Icifurc  to  transcribe  a 
fair  copy  ;  fo  that  the  Parii  edition  of  it  it  incorrect. 
He  afterward*  revifed  the  whole,  and  inferred  it  in 
his  Trratife  of  Fluxions  ;  as  he  did  alfo  the  fubftance 
of  the  former  piece.    Thefe,  with  the  Treatife  of 
Fluxions,  and  the  pieces  printed  in  the  Phflofophical 
Tranfaetions,  of  which  we  hava  given  a  h*ft,  are  all 
the  writings  which  our  author  lived  to  publilh.  Since 
his  death,  two  volumes  more  have  appeared  ;  his  Al- 
gebra, and  his  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Philo- 
sophical Difcoveries.   His  Algebra,  though  not  finish- 
ed by  himfelf,  is  yet  allowed  to  be  excellent  in  its 
kind ;  containing,  in  no  large  volume,  a  complete  ele- 
mentary treatife  of  that  fcience,  as  far  as  it  has  hither- 
to been  carried.    His  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
Philofophy  was  occaTioned  in  the  following  manner  : 
Sir  Ifaac  dying  in  the  beginning  of  1728,  his  nephew, 
Mr  Conduit!,  propofed  to  publilh  an  account  of  his 
life,  and  defired  Mr  Maclaurin  s  affiftance.    The  lat- 
ter, out  of  gratitude  to  his  great  benefactor,  cheer- 
fully undertook,  and  foon  finished,  the  hiftory  of  the 
progrefs  which  'philofopby  had  made  before  S11  Isaac's 
time,  and  this  was  the  firft  draught  of  the  work  in 
hand  ;  which  not  going  forward,  on  account  of  Mr 
Conduflt's  death,  was  returned  to  Mr  Maclaurin — 
To  this  he  afterwards  made  great  additions,  and  left 
it  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  now  appears.    His  main 
defign  feems  to  have  been,  to  explain  onVy  thofc  parts 
-of  Sir  Ifaac's  phfloSophy  which  have  been,  and  itill 
are,  controverted  :  and  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  rea- 
fon  why  his  grand  difcoveries  concerning  light  and 
colours  are  but  tranfkntly  and  generally  touched  upon. 
For  it  is  known,  that  ever  fince  the  experiments,  on 
which  his  doctrine  of  light  and  colours  is  founded, 
have  been  repeated  with  due  care,  this  doctrine  has 
not  been  contcfted  j  whereas  his  accounting  for  the 
celeftial  motions,  and  the  other  great  appearances  of 
nature,  from  gravity,  is  mifuodcrftood,  and  even  ridi- 
culed by  fome  to  this  day. 

MACQUER  (Philippe),  advocate  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1720,  being 
defcended  from  a  reSpectable  family.  A  weak- 
nefs  in  his  lungs  having  prevented  him  from  en- 
ging  in  the  laborious  exercifes  of  pleading,  he  de- 
himfclf  to  literary  purfuits.  His  works  are, 
t.  L'Abrrge  Chronologique  dt  fJfi/hire  Ecclefiajlajut, 
3  vols.  8vo,  written  in  the  manner  of  the  Prefideof 
Henault's  Hiftory  of  France,  but  not  pofleflcd  of 
equal  fpirit  and  elegance.  2.  Let  Annalet  Jtomaihti, 
17(6,  fcvo ;  another  chronological  abridgement,  and 
much  better  Supported  than  the  former.  Into  this 
work  the  author  ha*  introduced  every  thing  moil 
worthy  of  notice  which  has  been  written  by  Saint 
F.vremond,  Abbe  Saint-Real,  Prefident  Montefquicu, 
Abb£  Mably,  &c.  concerning  the  Romans  1  and,  if 
we  except  a  difference  of  ftyle,  which  is  ealily  difcem- 
ible,  it  is,  in  other  refpeets,  a  very  judicious  compila- 
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hich  gained  the  Gf  dt  Portugal,  T7/9,  1765,  in  two  vols.  Hvo.  This 
book,  in  point  of  accuracy,  is  worthy  of  the  Pre- 
fident Henault,  by  whom  it  was  begun  f  but  it  dsf- 
plays  no  difcrimination  of  character  nor  depth  of  rc* 
search.  The  author  received  afilflaace  from  M.  La- 
combe,  wbofe  talent*  for  chronological  abridgement 
are  well  known-  The  republic  of  letters  fuilained  • 
lofs  by  the  death  of  M.  Maoquer,  which  happened  on 
the  27th  of  January  1770*  at  the  age  of  ;o.  A*  to  hi* 
character,  he  was  induftrious,  agreeable,  snodeft,  and 
finccre,  and  an  enemy  to  all  foofiih  vanity  and  affecta- 
tion. He  had  a  cold  imagination,  but  a  correct  tafte. 
He  had  an  eager  thirft  for  knowledge  of  every  kind, 
and  he  had  neglected  no  ufcful  branch  of  Study.  He 
had  a  (hare  in  the  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Profefnons, 
in  2  vols  8vo,  and  in  the  Tranflation  of  the  Sypluli* 
of  Fracaftor  pnblifiied  by  Lacombe. 

Macques.  (Pierre  Jofeph),  brother  to  the  former, 
was  boru  at  Paris  the  9th  of  October  1718,  and  died 
there  February  1 6th  17S4.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  fcicnces,  and  late  profeflbr  of  pharmacy; 
and  was  engaged  in  the  Journal  dtt  Servant,  for  the  ar- 
ticles of  medicine  apd  chemiftry.  With  the  latter 
fcience  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  Pie  had  a 
(hare  in  the  Pharmacopeia  Parifienjii,  publifhed  in  1758, 
in  dto.  His  other  works  are,  I.  Element  de  Ckimit 
thtoriqur;  Paris,  ■  74p>. t75S»  i:mo|  which  have  been 
trantlated  into  Englifli  and  German. — 2.  Element  dt 
Chimit pratique,  1751,2  vols.  I  Jmo.  Thefe  two  works 
were  re-pubKmed  together,  in  1756,  in  3  vols  12100, 
3.  Plan  tfun  court  at  Chimit  exfxrimrntalt  fcjf  rai/one'e, 
1757,  i2moj  in  the  compofition  of  which  he  was 
aflociated  with  M.  Beaomc.  4.  formula  Medtcammlo- 
rum  Mariflralium,  1763.  5.  L' Art  at  la  Trial  art  tn 
Soie,  1763—6.  DiBitnnairr  dt  Chrmir,  exmtenant  la  tbeorit 
l£  la  pratique  dt  ett  art,  1 766,  2  vols  8vo  5  which 
has  been  translated  into  German,  with  notes  \  and 
into  Englifh,  with  notes,  by  Mr  Keir.  Macquer  has, 
by  his  labours  and  writings,  greatly  contributed  to 
render  ufeful  an  a*J  which  formerly  tended  only  to  ruiav 
the  health  of  the  patient  by  foreign  remedies  or  to 
reduce  the  profeffors  of  it  to  beggary,  while  thef 
profrcuted  the  idle  dream*  of  converting  every  thing 
mto  gold. 

MACRIN  (Salmon),  one  of  the  bell  Latin  porta 
of  the  16th  century,  wa»  born  at  I^oudon.  Hi*  true 
name  was  John  Salmon  ',  but  he  took  that  of  Macrtny 
from  hi*  being  frequently  So  called  in  ridicule  by  Fran- 
cis I.  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  IcannrfV.  He 
was  preceptor  to  Claudius  oS  Savoy,  count  of  Tcnde  ; 
and  to  Honorius  the  count's  brother ;  and  wrote  fe- 
veral  pieces  of  poetry  in  lyric  verfe,  which  were  So  ad- 
mired, that  he  wa»  called  ttt  Horace  rf  bit  timt.  He 
died  of  old  age,  at  Loudon,  in  t^^.-Chmrlet  Af*c*i*, 
his  fon,  was  not  inferior  to  him  as  a  poet,  and  Surpass- 
ed him  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  was 
preceptor  to  Catharine  of  Navarre,  the  filler  of  Henry 
the  Great ;  and  perilhed  m  the  maflacrcon  St  Bartho- 
lomew's day  in  1572. 

MACROBII,  ft  people  of  Ethiopia,  celebrated 
for  their  juftice,  and  the  innocence  of  their  man- 
ners :  alfo  a  people  in  the  island  Mcrrie.  The  Hy- 
perborean* were  alfo  called  Macrobii :  They  ge- 
nerally lived  to  their  1 20th  year's  and  from  their  lou-  •" 

(  *..,i<  /kK,  long  H/e.) 

MACRO- 
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M**rc*Vj  MACRORIUft  ( Ambrofius  Acrelius  Theodo- 
Macro«.  fias^  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who  flourifhed  to- 
ward* the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.— 
Of  what  country  he  was.  is  not  clear :  Erafmus, 
in  his  Cicerontanus,  feems  to  think  he  was  a  Greek  } 
and  he  himftlf  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Saturnalia, 
that  he  wa*  not  a  Roman,  but  laboured  under  the 
inconvenience*  of  writiog  in  a  language  which  was 
oot  natural  to  him.  Of  what  religion  he  was,  Chrif- 
tian  or  Pagan,  is  uncertain.  Barthius  ranks  him  among 
the  Chriftians ;  but  Spanheim  and  I'abricius  fuppote 
him  to  have  been  a  heathen.  This,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  was  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  and  one 
of  the  chamberlains  or  mailers  of  the  wardrobe  to 
Theodofiusj  as  appears  from  a  refcript  directed  to 
Florentius,  concerning  thofc  who  were  to  obtain  that 
office.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  upon  Cicero's  Som- 
mum  Sr'tpioHtt,  and  (even  books  of  Haluriuilia,  which 
treat  of  various  fubjefts,  and  are  an  agreeable  mixture 
of  criticifm  and  antiquity.  He  was  not  an  original  wri- 
ter, but  made  great  ufe  of  other  people's  works,  borrow- 
ing not  only  their  materials,  but  even  their  language, 
and  for  this  he  has  been  uttirically  rallied  by  fome  mo- 
dern authors,  though  rather  unfairly,  confidering  the 
exprefs  declaration  and  apology  which  he  makes  on 
tin's  head,  at  the  very  entrance  of  his  work.  «  Don't 
blame  me,"  fays  he,.  «*  if  what  I  have  collected  from 
multifarious  reading,  I-  (hall  'frequently  exprefs  in 
the  .  very  words  of  the  authors  from  whom  I  have 
taken  it :  for  my  view  in  this  prcfent  work  is,  not 
to  give  proofs  of  my  eloquence,  but  to  co)lc£l  and 
digeft  into  fome  regularity  and  order  fuch  things 
a*  1  thought  might  be  ufeful  to  be  known.  I  (hall 
therefore  here  imitate  the  bees,  who  fuck  the  bell 
juices  from  all  forts  of  flowers,  and  afterwards  work 
them  up  into  various  forms  and  orders,  with  fome 
mixture  of  their  own  proper  fpirit."  The  Somnium 
Sdpionit  said:  Saturnalia  have  been  often  printed ;  to 
which  has  fceca  adekd,  in  the  late*  editions,  a  piece  inti- 
tuled .  Dt  DijfrrentutVt  Soc'uialibut  Gtfd  Lat'miqut  Vtrti* 
MACROCEPHALUS,  (compounded  of  f< 
M  great,"  and  *  »»**  *»  head,"  denote*  a  perfon  with 
a  head  larger  or  longer  than  the  common  fixe.  Ma- 
crocephali,  or  Long- heads,  is  a  name  given  to  a  certain 
people,  who,  according  to  the  accounts  of  authors, 
were  famous  for  the  unfeemly  length  of  their  heads  : 
yet  cuftom  fo  far  habituated  them  to  it,  that  in  (lead  of 
looking  on  it  as  a  deformity,  they  efteemedit  a  beauty, 
and,  as  foon  as  the  child  was  born,  moulded  and  fa- 
fliioncd  its  head  in  their  hands  to  as  great  a  length  a* 
poffible,  and  afterward*  nfed  all  fuch  rollers  and  band- 
ages aa  might  feem  nioft  likely  to  determine  its  grow, 
ing  long.  The  greater  part  of  the  islanders  in  the 
Archipelago,  fome  of  the  people  of  Afia,  and  even 
fome  of  thofe  of  Europe,  ilill  prefs  their  children* 
heads  out  lengthwife.  We  may  obfenre  alfo,  that  the 
Epirots,  many  people  of  America,  Ate.  are  all  born 
with  fome  {angularity  in  the  conformation  of  their 
heads ;  cither  a  flatnefs  on  the  top,  two  extraordinary 
protuberances  behind,  01  one  on  each  fide ;  Angularities 
which  we  can  only  regard  as  an  effect  of  an  ancient  and 
ftrangc  mode,  which  at  length  is  become  hereditary  in 
the  nation.  According  to  the  report  of  many  travellers, 
the  operation  of  coroprefiing  the  head  of.  a  child 
lengthwife,  while  it  is  yet  Toft,  is  with  a  view  inicn. 
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fibly  to  enlarge  the  interval  between  the  two  fo  rVtaerocrrel 

MjiroK- 

toflrb. 


that  the  vifual  rays  turning  more  to  the  right  and  left, 


the  fight  would  embrace  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
horizon  ;  the  advantage  of  which  they  are  well  ac- 
quainted with,  either  iti  the  conftant  exercifc  of  hunt- 
ing, or  on  a  thoufand  other  occafions.  Ever  fince  the 
t6th  century,  the  miffionaries  eftablilhed  in  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  the  favages  of  America,  have  en- 
deavoured to  deflroy  this  cuftom  ;  and  we  rind  in  the 
feflions  of  the  third  council  of  Lima,  held  in  I  $85,  a 
canon  which  cxprefsly  prohibits  it.  But  if  it  has  been 
re  pre  fled  one  way,  the  free  negroes  and  Maroons,  al- 
though Africans,  have  adopted  it,  iincc  they  have 
been  eftablilhed  among  the  Caribs,  folcly  with  the 
view  of  diflinguiihing  their  children,  which  are  -bora 
free,  from  thofe  who  are  born  in  flavery.  The  Orna- 
quas,  a  people  of  South  America,  according  to  P. 
Vcigh,  prefs  the  heads  of  their  children  fo  violently 
between  two  planks  that  they  become  quite  (harp  at 
the  top,  and  flat  before  and  behind.  They  fay  they 
do  this  to  give  their  heads  a  greater  refcmhlancc  to 
the  moon. 

MACROCERCI,  a  name  given  to  that  clafs  of 
animalcules  which  have  tails  longer  than  their  bodies. 

MACROCOLUM,  or  Macsocollvm  (formed 
of  M*<t°>  "  large,-'  and  «'*«■-  "  I  join,")  among  the 
Romans,  the  largcll  kind  of  paper  then  in  ufe.  It 
meafurcd  fixtecn  inches,  and  frequently  two  feet. 

MACROCOSM,  a  word  denoting  the  great  world 
or  univerfe.  It  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  word* 
ti*tf<tr  ««  great,"  and  "  world." 

MACROOMP,  or  Macsoom,  a  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  barony  of  Mulkerry,  oouuty  of  Cork,  aud  pro- 
vince of  Muuller,  14a  miles  from  Dublin  ;  it  is  fitu- 
ated  amongil  hills,  in  a  dry  gravelly  limeitonc  foil.— 
This  place  is  faid  to  take  its  name  from  an  old  crook- 
ed oak,  fo  called  in  Irith,  which  formerly  grew  here. 
The  cattle  was  firtl  built  in  King  John's  time,  foon  af- 
ter the  Englifh  conquell,  (according  to  Sir  Richard 
Cox)  by  the  Carews,  but  others  attribute  it  to  the 
Dillons.  It  was  repaired  and  beautified  by  Teague 
Macarty,  who  died  in  the  year  l  f  6  s »  and  was  father  to 
the  celebrated  Sir  Cormac  Mac  Teague  mentioned  by 
Cambden  and  other  writers  as  an  active  perfon  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  The  late  Earls  of  Glancarty 
altered  this  caflle  into  a  more  modern  ftructure,  it  be- 
ing burnt  down  in  the  wars  of  1 64 1 .  Oppoftte  to 
the  bridge,  is  the  parifh-church,  dedicated  to  St  Col- 
man  of  Cloyne.  Here  is  a  barrack  for  a  foot  com- 
pany, a  markct-houfe,  and  handfomc  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  A  confidcrable  number  of  persons  have  been 
employed  in  this  town  in  combing  wool  and  fpinning 
yarn,  and  fome  falt-works  have  been  erected  here.  At 
half  a  mile's  diftance  is  a  fpa,  that  rifes  on  the  very 
brink  of  a  bog  ;  its  waters  are  a  mild  chalybeate,  and 
are  accounted  ferviceable  in  hypochondriacal  cafes,  and 
in  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  fairs  arc  four  in  the 
year. 

MACROPYRENIUM,  in  natural  hulory,  a  ge- 
nus of  foffils  confiding  of  cruftated  feptarix,  with 
a  long  nucleus  ftanding  out  at  each  end  of  the  mafs. 

MACROTELOSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  cryftals,  which  are  compofed  of 
two  pyramids  joined  to  the  end  of  a  column  ;  both  the 
«  alfo  the  column,,  being 
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Maftitie  and  the  whole  body  confequently  compofed  of  IB 
}  planes. 

c2r     MACTATIO,  in  the  Roman  facrificcs,  fignifi<r» 
i  the  aft  of  killing  the  vl&im.    Thit  was  performed  ei- 
ther by  the  prieft  hirafelf,  or  fame  of  his  inferior  oifi. 
cert,  whom  we  meet  with  under  the  names  of  pop*, 
tu/irarii,  and  viSimarii',  but,  before  the  b»ail 
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of  which  is  never  repreffed  by  the  intemperance  or  the 
viciffitudeof  the.feafons.  The  eye  contemplate*  with  . 
pleafure  thofe  vaft  favannaa  which  nourifh  numberlefs  * 
herds  of  bollocks  and  of  fhecp.  You  behold  a  flou- 
rifhing  agriculture,  produced  almoft  foldy  by  the  fer- 
tilifing  womb  of  nature.  The  fortunate  inhabitants 
of  Madagafcar  do  not  bedew  the  earth  with  their 
was  killed,  the  prieft,  turning  himfelf  to  the  call,  drew  fweat ;  they  fcarce  ftir  the  ground  with  a  rake,  and 
a  crooked  line  with  hi)  knife,  from  the  forehead  to  even  that  flight  preparation  is  fuificient.  They  fcrape 
the  tail.  Among  the  Greeks,  this  ceremony  was  per-  little  holes  at  a  (mail  diftancc  from  each  other,  into 
formed  moft  commonly  by  the  prieft,  or,  in  bis  abfence,  which  they  fcatter  a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  cover  them 
by  the  moft  honourable  perfon  prefent.  If  the  facri-  with  their  feet ;  and  fo  great  in  the  fertility  of  the 
fiee  was  offered  to  the  cckftial  gods,  the  victim's  foil,  that  the  lands  fown  in  this  careleCs  manner  pro- 
throat  was  bent  up  towards  heaven;  if  to  the  infernal,   duce  an  hundred  fold. 

or  to  heroes,  it  was  killed  with  its  throat  towards  the       The  forefts  prefent  a  prodigious  variety  of  the  moft 
The  manner  of  killing  the  animal  was  by  a   ufeful  and  the  moft  beautiful  trees ;  ebony,  wood  for 

dying,  bamboos  of  an  enormous  thicknefs,  and  palm  trees 
of  every  kind.  The  timber  employed  in  (hip-building 
is  no  lefs  common  than  thofe  kinds  fb  much  prized 
by  the  cabinet-maker.  We  are  told  by  the  French 
governor  Flacourt,  in  his  hiftory  of  this  ifland  f,  that  t  ff$  Jet* 
in  the  year  1650  he  fern  to  France  52,000  weight  of  Vrj,y  V* 
MACULjE,  in  aftronomy,  dark  fpots  appearing   aloes  of  an  excellent  quality.  All  of  thefe  various  trees  j^k'^'a. 


oke  on  the  head,  and,  after  it  was  fallen,  thrufting 
a  knife  into  its  throat.  Much  notice  was  taken,  and 
good  or  ill  fuccefs  predicted,  from  the  ftruggles  of  the 
bcaft,  or  its  quiet  (ubmiflion  to  the  blow,  from  the 
(lowing  of  the  blood,  and  the  length  of  time  it  hap- 
pened to  live  after  the  fall,  &c. 


on  the  luminous  futfaces  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and 
•even  foroe  of  the  planets.    See  Astrokomv,  n°  30. 
and  n*  58  ttftq.  and  n"  98.  and  n'  1 2 1  el  feq. 
MAD-xrrtE.    See  Solamvm. 
MADAGASCAR.thclargeftof  the  African  iflands, 
-is  fit ua ted  between  43°  and  5 1°  of  £.  Long,  and  be- 
tween 1  a*  and  26°  of  S.  Lat  ;  extending  in  length  near 
1  coo  miles  from  north-northreaft  to  fiauth-fbuth-weft, 
«nd  about  300  in  breadth  where  broadeft.    It  was 
difcovered  in  1 506  by  Laurence  Almeyda ;  but  the 
Perfians  and  the  Arabians  were  acquainted  with  it 
from  time  immemorial  under  the  name  of  Serandib. 
Alphonzo  Albukerque  ordered  Ruy  Pereira  dy  Con- 
thinto  to  vifit  the  interior  parts,  and  that  general  in- 
trufted  Trittan  d'Acunha  with  the  furvey.    The  Por- 
tugucfe  called  it  the  ifland  of  St  Laurence ;  the  French, 
rbo  vifited  it  in  the  reign  'of  Henry  IV.  named  it  IJle 


Dauphitu  t  its  proper  name  is  MaeUgaJJi.  It  is  now, 
however,  by  common  confent,  called  Mattagafcar. 


and  fhrubs  are  fnrrounded  by  an  infinite  number  of  pa- 
rafitlcal  planu  :  mufhrooms  of  an  infinite  diverfity  of 
kinds  and  colours  are  to  be  met  with  even,'  where  in  the 
woods;  and  the  inhabitants  know  well  how  to  diitinguifh 
thofe  which  are  prejudicial  to  the  health.  They  collect 
large  quantities  of  ufeful  gums  and  rcfins  ;  and  out  of 
the  milky  fap  of  a  tree,  denominated  by  them  fiaguiore, 
the  inhabitants,  by  means  of  coagulation,  make  that 
lingular  fubilance  known  to  naturalilla  by  the  name  of 
gum  ehfiie.    (See  Caoutchouc  and  Jatrofha.) 

Bcfidcs  the  aromatic  and  medicinal  herbs  which  a- 
bound  in  the  forelta,  the  ifland  produces  flax  and  hemp 
of  a  length  and  ftrength  which  furpafs  any  in  Europe. 
Sugar  canes,  wax,  honey  of  different  kinds,  tobacco, 
indigo,  white  pepper,  gum-lac,  ambergris,  filk,  and 
cotton,  would  long  fincc  have  been  objects  of  com- 
merce which  Madagascar  would  have  yielded  in  pro- 
fufion,  if  the  Europeans,  in  vifiting  the  ifland,  had 
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ion, 

furnifhed  the  inhabitants  with  the  neceflary  informa- 
This  large  ifland,  according  to  many  learned  geo-   tion  for  preparing  and  improving  thefe  feveral  pto> 
graphers,  is  the  Ceni<  of  Pliny,  and  the  MeDuthiafde  dudions. 

of  Ptolemy.  It  is  every  where  watered  by  large  rivers,      The  fugar-canes  (as  we  are  informed  by  another  t ra- 
ft reams,  and  rivulets,  which  have  their  fourcc  at  the   veller|J )  are  much  larger  and  finer  than  any  in  the  weft  ||  W/ 
foot  of  that  long  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  thro'    Indies  ;  being  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrift,  and  fo  full  of  ^7of«* 

juice,  that  a  foot  of  them  will  weigh  two  pounds.  '***>/♦  *4« 
When  the  natives  travel,  they  carry  a  fugar-cane  along 
with  them,  which  will  fupport  them  for  two  or  three 
days.  Here  arc  alfo  plenty  of  tamarinds ;  and  fuch. 
quantities  of  limes  and  oranges,  that  very  large  cafka 
may  be  filled  with  their  juices  at  a  trifling  expence,  as 
they  may  be  purchafed  for  iron-pots,  mufkets,  powder, 
t cried rd  with  valleys  wd  with  hills,  where  nature  left  ball,  fltc.  During  the  fhort  time  that  Admiral  Wat> 
to  herfelf  bring*  forth  the  moft  Angular  and  the  moft  fon's  fquadron  (laid  here  in  1754,  Mr  Ives  preferred 
varied  productions)  is  involuntarily  furprifed  and  ter-  about  half  a  hogfhead  full  of  thofe  juices,  which  pro- 
ved afterwards  of  the  greateft  fervioe  to  the  (hips 
crews.  It  null  be  obferved,  however,  that  no  good 
water  is  to  be  had  at  St  Augulline  in  the  fouth-weft 
part  of  the  ifland,  where  (hips  ufually  touch,  unlefs 
boats  are  fent  for  it  four  or  five  miles  up  die  river; 
and  inftead  of  filling  their  calks  at  low  water  (as  is  the 


the  whole  extent  of  the  ifland  from  eaft  to  weft.  The 
two  higheft  promontories  are  called  Vivagvra  and  B«- 
liflmene. 

Thefe  mountains  (according  to  the  Abbe  Rochon* ) 
inclofe  within  their  bofoms  a  variety  of  precious  mine- 
rals and  ufeful  fofiils.    The  traveller  (who  for  the  firft 


rified  at  the  fight  of  precipices,  the  fummits  of  which 
are  crowned  with  monftrou<  trees,  that  fcem  coeval 
with  the  world-  His  aftonifhmcnt  is  redoubled  at  the 
noife  of  thofe  grand  cafcades,  the  approach  to  which 
is  generally  inacceflfble.  But  to  thofe  views  fo  fub- 
limcly  picVurefque,  rural  Ccenes  foon  fuccerd  ;  little 


'kills,  gentle  rifing  grounds,  and  plains,  the  vegetation   cafe  in  moft  other  rivers),  they  muft  begin  to  fill  *y 
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about  •  quarter's  flood :  The  reafon  aJBgncd  for  this  thefe  acknowledges  a  chief  ;  this  chief  it  fumetuMt  W»««fiaV 

is,  that  the  river  has  a  commuiiicaunn  with  the  fca  at    elective,  but  more  ufually  hereditary.    The  " 

bay;  and  it    not  divided  and  portioned  out,  but  belong 


other  places  bclidesthis  of  St  Auguiline 
has  been  found  by  experience,  that  thefca-watcr  brought 
into  the  river  by  the  flood-tide  is  not  difcharged  till  a 
quarter's  flood  of  the  next  tide  in  St  Augufline't  bay; 
and  for  three  milc$  up  the  river,  the  water  it  always 
▼cry  brackilh,  if  not  quite  fait. 

The  abundance  and  variety  of  provifions  of  every 
kind,  which  a  fine  climate  and  fertile  foil  can  produce, 
are  on  no  part  of  the  globe,  according  to  M.  Koclion, 
ftiperior  to  thofe  of  Madagafcar :  game,  wild-fowl, 
poultry,  filh,  cattle,  and  fruity  arc  alike  plentiful.  The 
oxen,  Mr  Ives  alfo  inform*  u*,  are  large  and  fat,  and 
have  each  a  protuberance  of  fat  between  the  Ihouldcrs, 
weighing  about  20  pounds.  Their  flelh  is  greatly 
-efteemed  by  all  the  European  nations  trading  to  In- 
dia, and  Ihips  are  feut  to  Madagafcar  on  purpefe  to 
kill  and  fait  them  on  the  ifland.  The  protuberance 
of  fat  above  mentioned  is  particularly  e Itemed  after 
k  has  lain  fome  time  in  fall  j  but  our  author  lays, 
that  he  could  not  ^oin  in  the  encomium*  either  on  this 


to  thofe 

who  are  at  the  trouble  of  cultivating  them.  Thefe 
iilanders  make  ufe  of  neither  locks  uor  keys ;  the 
principal  part  of  their  food  conftfls  iu  rice,  filh,  and 
flelh ;  their  rice  is  moillened  with  a  foup  which  is  fea- 
foned  with  pimento,  ginger,  faflroo,  and  aromatic 
herbs.  They  d  if  play  wonderful  cunning  in  catching 
a  variety  of  birds,  many  of  which  arc  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope :  they  have  the  phcaiant,  the  partridge,  the  quail, 
the  pintado,  the  wild  duck,  teal  of  five  or  fix  different 
kinds,  the  blue  hca,  tlie  black  paroquet,  and  the  turtle- 
dove, in  great  plenty  ;  arid  alio  a  bat  of  a  mo  nitrous 
fize,  which  is  much  prized  on  account  of  its  exquihte 
flavour.  Thefe  lalt  are  fo  hideous  in  their  appearance, 
that  they  at  firri  terrify  the  European  Tailors;  but  after 
they  have  vanquilhcd  their  repugnance  to  them,  they 
pri*e  their  flefh  infinitely  before  that  of  the  pullets  of 
their  own  country.  The  Mclagachet  »lfo  catch  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  fca-filh  ;  fuch  as  the  dorado,  the 
fole,  the  herring,  the  mackarel,  the  turtle,  &c.  »iih 


piece  or  the  beef  in  general;  as  the  herbage  on  which    oyfters,  crabs,  &c.    The  rivers  afford  excellent  eels, 

and  mullets  of  an  exquiate  flavour. 

The  inhabitants  near  St  Augultiae't  bay,  Mr  Ives 
infotnw  us,  fpeak  aa  much  broken  Englilh  as  enable* 
them  to  exchange  their  provisions  for  Europeon  ar- 
ticles. Thefe,  on  the  part  of  the  Mclagaches,  are  cattle, 
poultry,  milk,  fruit,  rice,  fait,  porcelain,  potatoes, 
yams,  filh,  lances,  and  (hells.  From  the  Europeans, 
they  receive  mulkets,  powder,  bullets,  flints,  cloutut% 
(including  handkerchiefs,  and  linen  of  all  kinds), 
beads,  iron  pots,  Sec. — Silver,  which  Uiey  call  Manila* 
is  in  great  cfteem  with  them,  and  it  made  by  then, 
into  bracelets  for  their  wives. 

That  part  of  the  ifland  at  which  the  Englilh  fqua- 
droo  touched,  is  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  JJa6a% 
who,  by  the  account  of  Mr  Ives,  feemed  greatly  to  af- 
fect to  be  an  Englilhman.  They  had  no  toonor 
touched  at  the  ifland,.  than  they  were  waited  on  by  one 
called  Roto*  Hood,  and  another  perfon,  both  of  whom 
bore  the  office  of  ptarftn.  Along  with  thefe  weac 
Phtlibtj  the  general;  John  Andcrfon  and  Frederic 
Martin,  captain*,  Nor  did  the  kiag  himfelf  and  hia. 
family  difdaio  to  pay  them  a  vifit ;  who,  in  like  man- 
ner, were  ditlinguilhed  by  Engliflt  names ;  the  kiug'ft 
eldclt  fem  being  called  the  pnncc  of  Wales,  and  the 
court  not  being  without  a  duke  of  Cumberland,  a 
prince  Auguftus,  princeflet,  tec.  as  in  England.  All 
thefe  grandees  came  on  board  naked,  excepting  only 


the  creatures  feed  gives  their  flelh  a  particular  tafte, 
which  to  him  was  di (agreeable.  The  Ihecp  differ  little 
from  the  goats  ;  being  equally  hairy,  only  that  their 
heads  arc  Tomewbat  larger;  their  necks  referable  that 
of  a  calf,  and  their  tails  weigh  at  leaft  ten  pounds. 
Vaft  quantities  of  locuits  rife  here  from  the  low  lands 
in  thick  clouds,  extending  fometimes  to  an  incredible 
length  and  breadth.  The  natives  eat  thefc  infects,  and 
even  prefer  them  to  their  fineft  filh.  Their 
of  drrflirig  them  is  to  (trip  off  their  legs  ant 
and  fry  them  in  oil. 

The  inhabitants  (termed  Melegarfxi  or  Madecajfa), 
M.  Rochon  informs  us,  are  in  perfon  above  the  middle 
fixe  of  Europeans.  The  colour  of  the  Heist  is  different 
in  different  tribes  :  among  fome  it  it  of  a  deep  black, 
among  others  tawney;  fome  of  the  natives  are  of  a  copper 
colour,  but  the  complexion  of  by  far  the  greatefl  number 
it  olive.  All  thofe  who  are  black  have  woolly  hair  hkc 
the  negroes  of  the  coaft  of  Africa:  thofe,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  refemble  Indians  and  Mulatloes,  have  hair 
equally  flraigbt  with  that  of  the  Europeans;  the  nofc 
it  not  broad  and  Aat ;  the  forehead  is  targe  and  open; 
an  (hott,  all  the  features  are  regular  and  agreeable. 
Their  phy&ognomy  di fp lays  the  appearance  of  frank- 
uelaand  of  iatufaction:  they  are  del  irons  only  of  learn- 
ing fuch  things  as  may  adrainittcr  to  their  neccflities  ; 
•that  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  demands  reflection  is 
indifferent  to  them;  fober,  agile,  active,  they  fpend  the 


a  flight  covering  about  their  loins  and  on  their  fhoul- 
£TeatcA  part  of  their  time  either  in  fleep  or  in  amufe-    ders,  made  of  a  kind  of  graft  growing  on  the  ifland  t 
sncnt.    In  fine,  according  to  the  Abbe,  the  natives  of  which  they  had  adorned  with  imall  glafs  beads  by  way 
Madagascar,  t:kc  lavages  in  general,  pofletlea  a  character    of  border  or  fringe.  Their  haia  refemblrd  that  of  the 


Int]  ians  in  being  long  and  black,  rather  than  the  wocU 
fy  beads  of  the  African  negroes.    "  The  wives  of  the 
Melagachca  ( according  to  our  author)  take  great  pains 
with  their  hufbaods  hair ;  fometimes  putting  it  ia 
large  and  regular  curls  ;  at  other  times  braiding  it  ia 
great  order,  and  making  it  Quae  with  a  particular  oil 
which  the  ifland  produces.    The  men  always  carry  in 
their  hands  a  wooden  lance  headed  with  iron,  v.  inch 
Every  tribe  or  society  inhabits  iu  own  can-  is  commonly  made  very  neat ;  and  they  are  fuch  ea- 
J  by  iu  own  enftoms.    Each  of  cclfent  mwkfmcn,  that  they  will  firikc  with  a  a  very 
6 


equally  devoid  of  vice  and  of  virtue ;  the  gratifications 
•of  the  prefeat  moment  folely  occupy  his  reflections  ^ 
-be  poffeflea  no  kind  oC  forefight  whatever;  and  he  can- 
-«ot  conceive  the  idea  that  there  are  men  in  the  world 
■who  trouble  themfclve*  about  the  evils  of  futurity. 

The  population  of  the  ifland  has  been  eftimated  at 
lour  millions  5  but  this  calculation  is  thought  cxajr- 
;  titrated  by  our  author,  and  indeed  it  appears  incredible 
■to  us. 
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final!  obJeA  at  30  or  40  yard*  diftanc*. 

alfo  commonly  a  muilcet,  which  they  get  from  Euro- 
peans in  exchange  for  cattle,  and  are  always  Aire  to 
keep  in  excclkot  order.  I  am  furry  to  fay  (continue* 
Mr  I  vet)  that  the  Englilb  are  frequently  auiilty  of 
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They  hare   after  it*  being  fevered  from  the  bod< 


was  placed,  Ma.f-i^f. 
with  the  horn»  on,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar :  tlie  caul 
was  burned  on  the  tire,  and  moft  of  the  pluck  and  en- 
trails boiled  ia  a  pot.  The  Tick  man,  who  wait  brought 
to  the  door,  and  placed  on  the  ground  fo  as  to  face 

rest 


£reat  impofitions  in  this  kind  of  traffic,  by  difpofing    the  facrifice,  prayed  often,  and  feemingly  with  gi 
0/  cheap  and  Dl-tempered  barrels  among  the  poor  in-    fervency.  His  eyes  were  fixed  attentively  towards  the 
habitants,  who  fometimcs  loic  their  lives  by  the  burft-    heavens,  and  his  hands  held  up  in  a  fupplicating  po- 


iog  of  thefe  pieocs.  Such  iniquitous  practices  as 
thefc  muft  in  the  end  prove  injurious  to  the  nation  1 
and  has  indeed  already  made  the  name  of  more  than 
one  half  of  thefc  traders  truly  infamous  among  the  de- 
luded but  hitherto  friendly  Madagafcarians. 

"  They  are  a  civil  and  good-natured  people,  but 
eaiily  provoked,  aud  apt  to  (how  their  refentment  on 
the  leaft  provocation,  efpeciaDy  when  they  think 
thcmfclve*  injured  or  (lighted.    Another  characlcrif- 

tic  of  them  is,  the  very  high  notions  of  dignity  they    fenfibly  llruck  by  the  exacbefs  of  die  copy." 
<ntertain  of  their  king ;  which  is  carried  to  fuch  a       When  the  fquadron  firft  arrived  at  Madagafcar,  tl 
height,  tliat  they  are  never  more  fenfibly  hurt  than    king  of  fiaba,  a  man  of  about  60  yearn  of  age,  w 
when  they  imagine  be  is  treated  with  inci 


fture.  Tlie  ceremony  coded  with  the  ion's  cutting  up 
the  ox  into  fmall  pieces  ;  the  greatell  part  of  which 
he  distributed  among  the  poor  flaves  belonging  to  hi* 
father  and  himfelf ;  referring,  however,  fomc  of  the 
bell  pieces  for  his  own  ufe.  Upon  the  whole,  I  (aw 
fo  many  circumltanccs  in  this  Madagafcarian  facrifice, 
fo  exactly  rcfcrabling  thofe  defcribed  in  the  Old  Tc- 
ftament  as  offered  up  by  the  Jews,  that  I  could  not 
turn  my  thoughts  back  to  the  original,  without  being 


imagine  be  is  treated  with  incivility  or  dif- 
.  refpect.  This  mighty  monarch  re  fides  in  a  town 
built  with  mud,  about  1  z  miles  up  the  country  from 
St  AuguJline's  Bay.  On  the  call  fide  of  the  bay,  as 
you  enter,  there  rcfided  one  Prince  William,  a  rela- 
tion and  tributary  to  the  king;  but  who  in  moft  cafes 
a&ed  as  an  independent  prince,  and  always  ufed  his 
utmoft  endeavours  with  the  officers  to  caufc  them  buy 
their  provifion*  from  him*  and  not  from  the  king  or 
hit  fubjetU.  In  this  prince's  territories,  not  far  from 
the  fea,  are  the  remain*  of  a  fort  built  by  Avery  the 
Pirate. 

"  All  the  women  of  Madagafcar,  excepting  the 
very  poorclt  (ort,  wear  a  covering  over  their  breaila 
and  (boulders,  ornamented  with  glafa  beads,  and  none 
go  without  a  cloth  about  their  loins.  They  common- 
ly walk  with  a  long  (lender  rod  or  ftick.  The  men 
are  allowed  to  marry  as  many  women  as  they  can 
support. 

"  During  our  day  at  this  ifland  (fays  Mr  Ivck),  I 
ebtcrved,  with  great  concern,  feveral  miferable  objects 
in  the  lalt  ftagc  of  the  venereal  difeafe.  They  had 
Hot  been  able  to  find  any  cure  ;  and  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  their  dodors  are  totally  ignorant  of  medicine. 
The  only  method  they  uie  for  curing  all  diftempcrs, 
as  well  external  as  internal,  is  the  wearing  on  the  arm 
mt  neck  a  particular  charm  or  amulet ;  or  befmearing 
the  part  affected  with  earth  moilicncd  with  the  juice 
.of  fume  plant  or  tree,  and  made  up  into  a  foft  parte. 

"  1  took  fome  pains  to  learn  tlieir  religious  tenets  ; 
and  find  that  they  worihip  one  Univcifal  Father; 
whom,  when  they  fpeak  in  Rnglifh,  they  call  Go.l ; 
and  in  whom  they  conceive  all  kinds  of  perfection  to 


the 

king  of  fiaba,  a  man  of  about  60  yearn  of  age,  waa 
ill  of  the  gout.  Having  demanded  of  admiral  Wat- 
fon  fome  prefents,  the  latter  complimented  hitn,  among 
other  things,  with  fome  brandy.  Tlie  monarch  then 
alked  him  if  he  had  any  do&or  with  him,  and  if  he 
was  a  great  doctor,  and  a  king's  doctor  !  To  all  which 
being  aufwered  in  the  affirmative,  he  de fired  him  to 
bring  fome  mabomett  (medicines)  for  his  fick  knee. 
With  this  requifition  Mr  Ives  defigned  to  comply ; 
but  having  waited  until  fome  officers  Ihould  be  ready 
to  accompany  him,  his  majefly,  in  the  mean  time, 
took  fuch  a  dofe  of  brandy  as  quickly  lent  the  gout 
into  his  head,  and  occafioned  his  death.  Mr  Ives  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  happened  very  luckily  for  him  that  the 
monarch's  deceafc  happened  without  his  having  takcu 
any  of  the  medicines  intended  for  him,  as  it  would' 
have  been  impoiublc  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  ha- 
ving poifoncd  him,  which  would  certainly  hare  beet* 
refented  by  his  loyal  fubje&t. 

The  king's  death  occafioned  great  coufu/ioo  ;  the 
grandees  bemg  defirous  that  it  (hould  be  concealed  for 
fome  time.  This,  however,  was  found  impoffiblc  ;  on- 
which  they  fet  off  for  the  Mud  Tvum  about  1 1  o'clock; 
the  fame  evening.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
followed  their  example  ;  leaving  only  tlie  dogs,  who 
fet  up  the  moll  hideous  howling.  Captain  Frederic 
Martin  coming  to  take  leave  of  the  Englifti,  begged 
with  great  earnertnefs  for  a  frclh  fupply  of  gun-pow- 
der ;  whifpering  that  the  king  was  dead,  and  that 
they  (hould  in  all  probability  go  to  vaar  about  making 
another.  They  had  bem  formerly  told,  that  one  who 
had  the  title-  of  e/uie  of  Baba  would  certainly  fuccccd 
to  the  throne  ;*  but  they  afterwards  learurd,  (hat  Phi- 
libey  the  general  having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Ra- 


tcfide.  The  fun  they  look  upon  as  a  glorious  body  ;  fhwi  the  Lite  king's  fun,  and  taken  him  under  his  tu 
and,  1  believe,  as  a  fpiritual  being,  but  created  and    telage  and  protection,  this  youth,  who  was  only  about 


•dependent.  They  frequently  look  up  to  it  with  won- 
der, if  not  with  prail'c  and  adoration.  They  make 
their  fupplie-ation»  to  the  One  Almighty,  and  offer  £a- 
ciiiees  to  him  in  their  diftreffes.  I  liad  the  curiofity 
.to  attend  a  facrifice,  at  the  hut  of  John  Anderfon, 
wbofe  father  had  for  a  long  time  been  afflicted  with. 
Sckncfs.  About  fun-fet  an  ox  was  brought  into  the 
.yard  1  and  the  Ion,  who  officiated  as  prieil,  dew  it. 
An  altar  was  reared  nigh,  and  the  poft  of  it  was 
iprinkkd  with  the  bW  of  tLt  victim.    The  head. 


16  years  of  age,  fucceeded  his  father  as  king  of 
Baba. 

The  following  is  a  defcription  of  the  fouthern  divi- 
fion  of  the  ifland,  from  the  Abbe  Rochon. 

"  That  part  of  Madagafcar  in  which  fort  Dauphia 
is  fituated  is  very  populous.  Almott  all  the  villages 
are  placed  on  eminences,  and  furrounded  with  two  row*- 
of  Uroag  pallifadocSr  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  fuch 
of  our  fences  as  are  compofed  of  hurdles  and  turf, 
ia  a  pasapet  of  food  earth  about  four  feet  ia 
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depth.  The  dwelling  of  the  chi". 
When  the  chief*  go  thread,  they 


Ms-iisjif-  height ;  large  pointed  bamboos  placed  at  the  diftance 
of  five  feet  from  each  other,  and  funk  in  a  pit,  form 
a  kind  of  loop-holc»,  which  contribute  towards  the  de- 
fence of  thefc  villages,  fome  of  which  arc  betides  for- 
tified with  a  ditch  ten  feet  in  breadth  and  fix  in 
of  the  chief  is  called  a  donac. 

are  always  provided 
with  a  mufket  and  a  flick  armed  with  iron,  and  adorn- 
ed at  the  extremity  with  a  little  tuft  of  cow't  hair. 
They  wear  a  bonnet  of  red  wool.  It  is  chiefly  by  the 
colour  of  their  bonnet  that  they  are  diflinguifhed  from 
their  fubjefts.  Their  authority  ts  extremely  limited  : 
however,  in  the  province  of  Cartanojji,  the  lands  by 
cultom  belong  to  their  chiefs,  who  dtftributc  them  a- 
mong  their  fubjects  for  the  purpofes  of  cultivation  ; 
they  exact  a  trifling  quit-rent  in  return,  which  in  their 
language  is  called  faenfa. — The  people  of  Carcanoffi 
are  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  ;  tb-y 
even  poflefs  fome  hiftorical  works  in  the  Madagafcar 
tongue  :  but  their  learned  men,  whom  they  term  One 
biaffet,  make  ufe  of  the  Arabic  characters  alone.  They 
have  treatifes  on  medicine,  geomancy,  and  judicial  a- 
flrology  ;  the  mod  renowned  live  in  the  province  of 
Mataieuu  :  it  is  in  that  diftria  that  magic  ftill  remains 
in  all  its  glory  ;  the  Matancs  are  actually  dreaded  by 
the  other  Madecaflees  on  account  of  their  excellence 
in  this  delufive  art.  The  OmbiafTcs  have  public  frhools 
in  which  they  teach  geomancy  and  aftrology.  The 
natives  have  undoubtedly  learned  the  art  of  writing 
from  the  Arabians,  who  made  a  conqucft  of  this  ifland 
about  300  years  fince. 

*'  The  people  of  the  province  of  AnnJJi,  near  fort 
Dauphin,  arc  lively,  gay,  fenfibJe,  and  grateful ;  they 
arc  paflionatcly  fond  of  women;  are  never  melancholy  in 
their  company  ;  and  their  principal  occupation  is  to 
plcafc  thefex  :  indeed,  whenever  they  meet  their  wives, 
'they  begin  to  fing  and  dance.  The  women,  from  being 
happy,  are  always  in  good  humour.  Their  lively  and 
cheerful  character  is  extremely  pleating  to  the  Euro- 
peans. I  have  often  been  prefent  at  their  aflemblies, 
where  affairs  of  importance  have  been  agitated  ;  I  have 
•bferved  their  dances,  their  {ports,  and  their  amufe- 
ments,  and  I  have  found  them  free  from  thofe  exreffes 
which  arc  but  too  common  among  polifhed  nations. 
Indeed  I  was  too  young  at  this  time  for  my  observa- 
tions to  he  of  much  weight :  but  if  my  experience  be 
infuSficient  to  infpirc  confidence,  I  beg  the  reader  will 
rather  confidcr  the  nature  of  things,  than  the  relations 
given  by  men  without  principles  or  intelligence,  who 
fancy  that  they  have  a  right  to  tyrannize  over  the  in- 
habitants of  every  country  which  they  can  fubdue. 
If  the  people  of  Madagafcar  have  fometime-  availed 
thcmfelvcs  of  treachery,  they  have  been  forced  to  it  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  Europeans.  The  weak  have  no 
other  arms  again  ft  the  ft  rung.  Could  they  defend  thcm- 
felvcs by  any  other  means  from  our  artillery  and 
bayonets  ?  They  arc  uninformed  and  belplefs ;  and  we 
avail  ourfelves  of  their  weaknefs,  in  order  to  make  them 
fubmit  to  our  covctoufnefs  and  caprice.  They  receive 
the  moft  cruel  and  oppreflive  treatment,  in  return  for 
the  hofpitality  which  they  gcneroufly  beftow  on  us ; 
and  we  call  them  traitor*  and  coward*,  when  we  force 
them  to  break  the  yoke  with  which  wc  have  been 
pica  fed  to  load  them." 

In  the  f    :.d  volume  of  Count  Bcayowfky's  Me- 
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moirs  and  Travels  we  have  the  following  account  of  Miitgtf 
the  religion,  government,  &c.  of  the  people  of  this 
ifland. 

"  The  Madagafcar  nation  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
whom  shey  call  Zanhare,  which  denotes  creator  of  all 
tilings.  They  honour  and  revere  thi«  Being ;  but  have 
dedicated  no  temple  to  him,  and  much  left  have  they 
fubflituted  idols.  They  make  facrifices,  by  killing 
oxen  and  (beep,  and  they  addrefs  all  thefc  libations  to 
God.  It  has  been  aflertcd,  that  this  nation  like  wife 
makes  offerings  to  the  devil ;  but  in  this  there  is  a  de- 
ception ;  for  the  piece  of  the  facrificed  beaft  which  is 
ufually  thrown  into  the  fire  is  not  intended  in  honour 
of  the  devil,  as  is  ufually  pretended.  Thi»  cuftom  is 
very  ancient,  and  no  one  dm  tell  the  true  reafon  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the  Mt». 
dagafcar  people  are  perfuaded,  that,  after  their  death, 
their  fpirit  will  return  again  to  the  region  in  which  the 
Zanhare  dwells  ;  but  they  by  no  means  admit  that  the 
fpirit  of  man,  after  his  death,  can  fuffer  any  evil.  As 
to  the  diftindion  of  evil  or  good,  they  are  perfuaded 
that  the  good  and  upright  man  (hall  be  recompenfed, 
in  this  life,  by  a  good  ftate  of  health,  the  conllancy 
of  his  friends,  the  increafe  of  his  fortunes,  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  children,  and  the  happinefs  of  beholding 
the  profperity  of  his  family  :  and  they  believe  that  the 
wicked  man's  fate  (hall  be  the  contrary  to  this.  The 
Madagafcar  people,  upon  this  conviction,  when  they 
make  oaths,  add  benedictions  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
keep  them,  and  curies  againft  thofe  who  break  them.  In 
this  manner  it  is  that  they  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
Zanhare,  in  making  agreements ;  and  it  has  never  been 
knftwn,  or  heard  of,  that  a  native  of  Madagafcar  ha» 
broken  his  oath,  provided  it  was  made  in  the  ufual 
manner,  which  they  fay  was  prefcribed  by  their  forefa- 
thers. 

"  As  to  their  kings  and  form  of  government,  Sec. 
The  Madagafcar  people  have  always  acknowledged 
the  line  of  Kamini,  as  that  to  which  the  rights  of  Am- 
panfacabe  or  fovercign  belongs.  They  have  consider- 
ed this  line  as  extinct  fince  the  death  of  Dian  Rami- 
ni  Larizon,  which  happened  66  years  ago,  and  whole 
body  was  buried  upon  a  mountain,  out  of  which  the 
river  Manangourou  fprings  ;  but  having  acknowledged 
the  heir  of  this  line  on  the  female  fide,  they  re-efts* 
blifhcd  this  title  in  the  year  1 776.  The  right  of  the 
Ampanfacabe  confifts  in  nominating  the  Rohandriarrs 
to  affift  in  the  cabars,  at  which  all  thofe  who  are  cited 
arc  bound  to  appear,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Anv 
panfacabe  in  his  cabar  is  decifive.  Another  preroga- 
tive of  the  Ampanfacabe  is,  that  each  Rohandrian 
is  obliged  to  leave  him  by  will  a  certain  proportion 
of  his  property,  which  the  fucceflors  ufually  purchafe 
by  a  flight  tribute  or  fine.  Thirdly,  the  Ampanfa- 
cabe has  a  right  to  exact  from  each  Rohandrian  one 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  his  land,  and  a  number  of 
horned  cattle  and  flaves,  in  proportion  to  the  riches  of 
the  country  poflefled  by  each  Rohandrian.— The  fecond 
order  is  compofed  of  the  Rohandrians,  or  princes.  Since 
the  lofg  of  the  Ampanfacabe,  three  of  thefc  Rohan- 
drians have  aflbmcd  the  title  of  Hngi,  namely  the  Ro- 
handrian of  the  province  of  Maliavelou,  named  Hiavtg 
of  the  province  of  Vocmar,  named  Lambouin  ;  and  a 
third  at  Bombetoki,  named  Cimanounpou.  The  third 
order  confifts  of  the  Voadtiri,  or  lords  of  a  diftria, 
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cempofed  of  fevers!  Tillages.  The  fourth  order  con-  plane,  the  compafTcs,  &c. 
fill*  of  the  Lohavohits,  or  chiefs  of  villages.  The 
fifth  order,  Odzatzi,  who  are  freemen,  and  compofe 
the  attendants  or  followers  of  the  Rohandrians,  Voad- 
xiri,  or  Lohavohitt.  The  fixth  order  eonlitls  of  Otn- 
bialtes,  or  learned  men  ;  and  tin"*  order  forms  the 
warriors,  workmen,  phyfii ians,  and  diviners  :  tlicfe  Lift 
poflefsno  charge.  The  feventh  order  coniUU  of  Am- 
pui  Ui  or  flavcs. 

.  44  Having  made  inquiries  from  Bombetoki  palling  to 
the  northward,  and  as  far  as  Itapere,  the  refult  proved 
that  there  are  38  Rohandrians  actually  reigning,  and 
287  Voadziri.  With  refpect  to  the  l.ohavoliiu,  Ond- 
gatzi,  and  Ombiafics,  it  was  not  poffible  to  obtain  any 
accurate  determination  of  their  number.  Thefc  or- 
der* prcferve  a  regtdar  gradation,  rcfpe&ing  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  give  a  detailed  account. 
They  live  in  the  manner  we  read  of  concerning  the 
ancient  patriarchs.  Even-  father  of  a  family  is  prieft 
ami  judge  in  his  own  houfc,  though  he  depends  upon 
the  Lohavohits,  who  fuperintends  his  conduct.  This 
lail  is  anfvvcrable  to  his  Voadziri,  and  the  Voadziri 
to  the  Rohandrian. 

44  The  MacUjgafcar  people  having  no  communication 
with  the  main  land  of  Ethiopia,  have  not  altered 
their  primitive  laws ;  and  the  language  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  ifiand  is  the  fame.  It  would 
be  a  rafli  attempt  to  determine  the  origin  of  this  na- 
tion ;  it  is  certain  that  it  confifts  of  three  diftinct 
races,  who  have  for  ages  pail  formed  intermixtures 
which  vary  to  infinity.  The  firft  race  is  that  of  Zafc 
Ibrahim,  or  defendants  of  Abraham  ;  but  they  have 


no  veftige  of  Judaifm,  except  cirtusicifion,  and  fome 
names,  fuch  a*  Ifaac,  Reuben,  Jacob,  &c.  Tin's  race 
is  of  a  brown  colour. — The  fecond  race  is  that  of  Za- 
reramini:  with  refpeft  to  this,  fome  books  which  are 
ftill  extant  among  the  Ombiaffes,  affirm,  that  it  it- 
■ot  more  than  fix  centuries  Gnce  their  arrival  at  Ma- 
dagascar.— With  rtfpcft  to  the  third  race  of  Zafc 
Canambou,  it  i*  of  Arabian  extraction,  and  arrived 
much  more  lately  than  the  others  from  the  costfts  of 
A.dnopia:  hence  it  pofieflVs  neither  power  nor  credit, 
and  fills  only  the  charges  of  writers,  hiftorians,  poets,  &c. 

44  In  regard  to  art*  and  trade*,  the  Madagafcar  na- 
tion are  contented  with  fuch  as  are  neceffary  to  make 
their  moveables,  tools,  utenfils,  and  arms  for  defence  ; 
to  conftrud  their  dwellings,  and  the  boats  which  arc 
ncccfTary  for  their  navigation  ;  and  laftly,  to  fabricate 
cloths  and  fluffs  for  their  cloathing.  They  are  de- 
fircus  only  of  poiTcffirtg  the  ncccflary  fupplies  of  im- 
mediate utility  and  convenience.  Ihc  principal  and 
■oft  refpe&ed  buitnefs,  is  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  fteel.  The  artifis  in  this  way  call  themfclves  am- 
fane/a  vibe.  They  are  very  expert  in  fusing  the  ore, 
and  forging  utenfils,  fuch  as  hatchets,  hammers,  an- 
vils, knives,  fpades,  fagayes,  razors,  pincers,  or  twee- 
ters for  pulling  out  the  hair,  etc.  The  fecund  claf* 
confifts  of  the  galdfmitbs  (»mpantfa  vola  menu  J:  they  call 
gold  in  ingot*,  and  make  up  bracelets, buckles,  ear-rings, 
sir  ops,  rings,  &c.  The  third  arc  called  ompavillanga, 
and  are  potters.  The  fourth  are  the  omfxtnevaita,  or 
turner*  in  wood,  who  make  boxes  called  vatta,  plates, 
wooden  and  horn  fpooa*>  bivc-hives,  coffins,  Sec.  The 
fifth,  ompan  cacafou,  or  carpenter*.  They  are  very 
expert  in  thi*  buiincfr,  and  make  uie.  of  the  rule,  the 
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The  fmh  are  the  ompa-  M**»g»f. 

niovi,  or  rope-makers.  They  make  their  topes  of  c"'  f 
different  kinds  of  bark  of  tree*,  and  1-k.euile  of  hemp. 
The  feventh,  amf,;n  lamkt,  or  weavers.  This  hufiuci's 
is  performed  by  women  only,  and  it  would  be  reckon* 
ed  difgraceftsl  in  a  man  to  exercife  it.  The  ort.:-.-Jfa 
are  the  literary  met:  and  phylicians,  who  give  advice 
only.    The  k  ■  ■luv.ii  are  comedians  and  dancers. 

"  The  Mada:;afc3r  people  always,  live  in  fceicty ;  that 
is  to  fay,  i:>  towns  iii.d  villages.  The  towns  arc  fur- 
rounded  by  a  ditch  and  pallifade>.  (as  already  mention- 
ed), at  the  extremities  of  whii  h  a  guard  from  12  to 
20  armed  men  is  kept.  The  houfes  of  private  people 
cotifiil  of  a  convenient  cottage,  furrounded  by  feveral 
fmall  ones  :  the  mailer  of  the  houfc  dwells  in  the 
largell,  and  his  women  or  flare*  lodge  in  the  fmalkr. 
Thefc  houfes  are  built  of  wood,  covered  with  leave* 
of  the  palm-tree  or  draw. 

44  The  houfes  of  the  great  men  of  the  country  are 
very  fpacious ;  each  houfe  is  compofed  of  two  wall* 
and  four  apartments  :  rouud  about  the  principal  houfe 
other  fmallei  habitations  are  built  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  women,'  and  the  whole  family  of  the 
chief ;  but  the  (laves  cannot  pafs  the  night  within, 
them.  Molt  of  the  houfes  inhabited  by  the  Rohan* 
drians  are  built  with  tafle  and  admirable  fymmetry." 

The  French  attempted  to  conquer  and  take  poflef- 
fion  of  the  whole  ifiand,  by  order,  and  for  the  ufe  of, 
their  Moft  Chritlian  Majcfties,  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV. 
and  they  maintained  a  footing  on  it  from  the  year 
1642  to  1657.  During  this  period,  by  the  moft  cruel', 
treachery,  they  taught  the  native  princes  the  barba- 
rous traffic  in  flavcs,  by  villanouffy  felling  to  the. 
Dutch  governor  of  Mauritius  a  number  of  innocent 
people,  who  had  been  affiftiog  them  in'  forming  a-: 
fcttkmcut  at  Fort  Dauphin. 

The  Abbe  Rochon  tells  us,  that  the  infalubrity  of  the 
air  in  Madagafcar  determined  his  countrymen  in  1 6641O- 
quk  that  immenfc  ifland,  in  order  to  eftablifh  them- 
fclves at  fo  inconfulcrable  a  place  as  the  I  fie  of  Bour- 
bon, which  is  fcarccly  perceptible  in  a  map  of  the 
globe :  but  it  it  apparent,  from  the  account  of  the 
Hate  of  the  French  affairs  on  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar 
in  1 66 1,  when  Flacourt's  narrative  was  publifhed,  that 
their  ill  treatment  of  the  natives  had  mi  fed  fuch  a  ge- 
neral and  formidable  oppofition  to  their  refidence  in 
the  country,  that  the  French  were  obliged  to  abandon- 
their  poffeffions  for  other  reafons  thau  the  unhealthy 
qualities  of  the  climate.  We  have  not  room  here  for 
a  detail  of  all  the  oppreffive  meafurc*  of  the  French,, 
which  the.  Abbe  himfclf  candidly  cenfures  in  the. 
ftrongeft  terms  ;  but  ftiall  extract,  the  following  narra- 
tive, both'  becaufc  it  is  interefting  in  itfclf,  and  exhi- 
bits the  caufet  and  the  means  of  their  expulfion. 

La  Cafe,  one  of  the  French  officers  employed  by 
the  governor  of  Fort  Dauphin  againft  the  natives,, 
was  fo  fuccefsful  in  all  his  cnterprife*,  that  they  called 
him  Divan  Petit,  the  name  of  a  chief  who  had  for- 
merly conquered  the  whole  ifland.  The  French  go- 
vernor, jealous  of  his  renown,  treated  him  harshly,  and 
rcfufed  to  allow  him  the.  rank  or  honours  due  to  his  - 
valour.  Tine  Sovereign  of  the  province  of  Amboulle, 
called  Dtaa*  Rafcitai,  taking  advantage  of  bis  difcon- 
tent,  prevailed  on  him  to  become  hit  general.  Five. 
Frenchmen  followed  him.  Dcaan  Nong,  the  daugh- 
ter: 
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ter  of  Rafcitnt,  captivated  by  the  perfon  md  heroii'm 
of  La  Cafe,  offered  him  her  hand  with  the  confent  of 
her  father.  The  chief,  (frown  old,  infirm,  and  arrived 
at  the  lull  ft  age  of  cxillcnce,  had  the  falisfa&ion  of 
fecuring  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjccU,  by  appointing 
his  fon-in-law  abfolute  mailer  of  the  rich  province  of 
Amboullc.  I  .a  Cafe,  in  marrying  Dcaan  Nong,  ie. 
fufed  to  take  the  titlci  and  honours  attached  to  the 
fovereign  power :  he  would  accept  of  no  other  cha- 
racter, thari  that  of  the  firft  fubjett  of  his  wife,  who 
was  declared  fovereign  at  the  death  of  her  father.  Se- 
cure in  the  affection  of  this  princefs,  who  wa»  not 
only  pout-fled  of  perfonal  charm*,  but  of  courage  and 
great  qualities,  he  was  beloved  and  refpected  by  her 
family,  and  by  all  the  people  of  Amboulle,  who  reve- 
renced him  a*  a  father ;  and  yet,  how  much  foevtr  he 
■wifhed  it,  he  was  unable  to  contribute  to  the  profpe- 
rity  of  his  countrymen  at  Fort  Dauphin,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  in  the  uttnoft  diftxefs.  The  governor,  re- 
garding him  as  a  traitor,  had  fet  a  price  on  his  head, 
and  on  the  head*  of  the  live  Frenchmen  who  had  fol- 
lowed him.  The  neighbouring  chief*,  irritated  at  this 
treatment  of  a  man  whom  they  fo  much  venerated, 
unanimoufly  rcfufed  to  fupply  the  fort  with  provifions. 
This  occafioned  a  famine  in  the  place,  which,  with  a 
contagious  fever  and  other  maladies  reduced  the 
French  garrifon  to  80  men. 

The  cftablifhmcnt  at  Fort  Dauphin,  on  the  point  of 
teing  totally  deflroyed,  was  preferred  for  a  fhort  time 
from  min  by  the  arrival  of  a  veffcl  from  France,  com- 
manded by  Kercadio  an  officer  of  Brittany,  who,  with 
the  affiftance  of  a  young  advocate  who  had  been  kid- 
napped on  board  the  veffel,  prevailed  on  the  envious 


The  females  if-  Mrssfs* 
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in  the  dense  or  palace  of  this  prfr 
failed  the  mifiiouary  on  all  fides; 
ecrations  and  blows  ;  and,  in  their  fury,  wosld  doubt- 
led  have  afforded  him  no  more  quarter  than  the  Thra- 
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ciau  women  did  Orpheus,  if  Deaan  Manang, 
ftanding  his  own  agitation,  had' not  made  ufc 
authority  to  fare  him. 

In  order  to  free  himfelf  from  the  perfecutioo  of  this 
prieft,  he  removed  with  his  family  70  or  80  miles  up 
into  the  country  ;  but  be  was  foon  followed  by  Father 
Stephen  and  another  miflionary,  with  their  attend- 
ants. The  chief,  Manang,  ft  ill  received  them  civilly  j 
hut  he  intreated  them  no  longer  to  infift  on  the  con- 
vcrfion  of  him  and  his  people,  as  it  was  impoffible  to 
oblige  them  to  quit  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  their 
aaceftors.  The  only  reply  which  Father  Stephen 
made  to  this  intrraty,  was  by  tearing  off  the  *Zr,  and 
the  amulets  and  charms  which  the  chief  wore  as  (acred 
badges  of  his  own  religion  ;  and,  throwing  them  into 
the  fire,  he  declared  war  again  ft  him  and  his  nation. 
This  violence  inllantly  coll  htm  and  hi«  followers  their 
lives :  they  were  all  maflacred  by  order  of  Manang, 
who  vowed  the  deftru&ion  of  all  the  French  in  the 
iiland;  in  which  intention  he  proceeded  in  a  manner 
that  has  been  related  by  an  eye-witnefs,  who  was  after- 
wards provincial  commiflaryof  artillery,  in  a  narrative 
publifhed  at  Lyons  in  t -11,  intitlcd  Voyage  de  Madagaf- 
car.  "  Our  yoke  ( fays  the  Abbe  Rochon  )  was  become 
odious  and  infupportable.  Hillorians,  for  the  honour 
of  civilized  nations,  fbould  bury  in  obh'vion  the  af- 
flicting narratives  of  the  atrocities  execrifed  on  thefc 
people,  whom  we  are  pleafed  to  call  barbarous,  trea- 
cherous, and  deceitful,  becaufe  they  have  revolted  a- 


and  implacable  governor  Chamargou,  to  make  peace  gainft  European  adventurers,  whofe  leaft  crime  is  that 
with  La  Cafe  ar.d  hi»  fovereign  fpoufc  Deaan  Nong.    of  violating  the  facred  rites  of  hofpitality." 


This  peace,  however,  lailcd  but  for  a  fhort  time  ;  the 
French,  reftlefs  and  infolcnt  to  the  neighbouring  na- 
tion?, again  drew  on  them  the  vengeance  of  the  na- 
tives. Even  the  few  friends  whom  thev  had  been  aWc 
to  acquire  by  means  of  La  Cafe,  were  rendered  hoftile 
to  them  by  the  tyrannic  zeal  of  the  miffionaries  ; 
who,  not  contented  with  being  tolerated  and  allowed 
to  make  converts,  infilled  on  Deaan  Manang  fove- 
reign of  Mandrany,  a  powerful,  courageous  and  in- 
telligent chief,  wt  ll-difpufed  to  the  French,  to  divorce 
all  liis  wives  but  one.    This  prince,  not  convinced 


of  the  nectflity  of 
that  he  was  unable 
of  living,  which  were  tht 


fuch  a  mcafurc,  aflured  them 
to  change  his  habits  and  way 

You 


of  his  forefathers, 
would  allow  me  (lays  he)  to  have  one  wife;  but  if 
the  pofleffion  of  one  woman  is  a  bleffing,  why  fhould 
a  numerous  firaglio  be  an  evil,  while  peace  and  con- 
cord reign  among  tliofe  of  whom  it  is  compofed  ? 
Do  yod  fee' among  us  any  indications  of  jealoufy  or 
hatred?  No,  all  our  women  are  good  ;  all  try  to  make 
me  happy ;  and  I  am  more  their  (lave  than  their  ma- 
fter."  This  fpeech  had  no  effect  on  father  Stephen, 
fuperior  of  the  Madagafcar  miffion.  He  perempto- 
rily ordered  him  inllantly,  to  repudiate  all  his 
wives  except  one ;  «nd  threatened,  in  prefence  of  the 
women,  to  have  them  taken  from  him  by  the  French 
foldicrs  if  he  hefuated  in  complying  with  his  com- 
mands. It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  fays  M.  Rochon,  with 
indignatioa  this  language  muft  fcavc  been  heard 


It  was  about  the  year  1672  that  the  French  were 
totally  driven  from  the  tfland  of  Madagafcar  ;  and  no 
confiderable  attempts  were  made  to  form  frefh  efta- 
blilhments  there  till  within  thefe  few  years,  by  M.  de 
Modavc,  and  by  Count  Benyowflri  j  neither  of  which 
was  attended  with  fuccefs,  for  reafons  given  by  the 
Abbe,  but  which  we  have  not  room  to  dctafl. 
MADDER.    See  Rubia. 

M.  Macquer  obferves,  that  the  Hollanders  are  ob- 
liged  to  the  refugees  from  Flanders  for  the  know-' 
ledge  of  manufacturing  the  root  of  madder  ;  and  that 
they  generally  cultivate  it  in  frefh  lands  which  have 
not  been  ploughed.    The  commodity,  when  manufac- 
tured, is  diltinguilhed  into  different  kinds,  as  grape' 
madder,  bunch-madder,  ftc.    The  grape-madder  is 
the  heart  of  the  root ;  the  other,  befides  the  heart, 
contifts  alfo  of  the  bark  and  fin  all  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  principal  root.    For  that  kind  called  graft- 
madder,  the  fined  roots  are  picked  out,  the  bark  fepa- 
rated  at  the  mill,  and  the  infide  root  kept  moift  in  calks 
for  three  or  foar  years,  which  makes  it  more  fit  ft.tr 
dyeing  than  nherwife  it  would  be.    Unlefs  madder 
be  kept  clofe  in  this  manner,  it  is  apt  to  fpoil,  and  luffs' 
its  bright  colour  in  a  great  meafure.    It  is  yellow  at ' 
firft,  but  groves  red  and  darker  w  ith  age.    It  mould ' 
be  chofen  of  a  fine  faffron  colour,  in  very  hard  lumps, 
and  of  a  ftrong  though  not  di  I  agreeable  fmell. 

The  madder  nfed  for  dyeing  coltoru  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  is  in  fume  rtfpca*  different  from  that  of  Ea- 
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M«(Jtr.  rope.  On  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  It  has  the  name 
Widen:  0f  ^  anj  g„w,  wild  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 
*  '  The  cultivated  hind  5*  imported  from  Vaour  and  Tuc- 
corin,  bat  the  mod  eftccmed  it  the  Perfian  chat  called 
alfo  dumm.  Another  plant,  called  raye  dt  chayt,  or 
eolour-root,  it  alfo  fathered  on  the  coad  of  Coroman- 
del  {  but  this  though  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpecie*  of  mad- 
der, i»  a  kind  of  gaEum  Jlnrr  alio,  which,  however, 
give*  a  tolerable  good  colour  to  cotton.  Another 
fpecie*  of  madder,  called  cbiv*J>oya,  and  tbmt-hitruda, 
it  cultivated  at  Knnder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyr- 
na, and  fome  other  countries  of  Turkey  in  Alia;  It 
it  more  efteemed  than  the  beft  Zealand  madder  im- 
ported into  thefe  parts  by  the  Dutch t  and  experiment* 
have  mown  that  it  is  fuperior  to  any  other  kind  as  a 
dyeing  ingredient.  The  modern  Greek*  call  thi* 
kind  of  madder  Uzari,  and  the  Arab*  ftnoy.  The  fine 
colour  of  thefe  madders,  however,  are  by  our  author 
attributed  to  their  being  dried  in  the  air,  and  not  in 
dove*.  Another  kind  of  madder  it  produced  in  Ca- 
nada, where  it  it  called  t^fa-myana  ;  its  qualities  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  the  European  kind. 

The  root  of  madder  impregnates  water  with  a  dull 
red  colour,  and  fpirit  of  wine  with  a  deep  bright  red. 
This  root,  when  eat  by  animals  along  with  their  food, 
tinge*  their  urine,  and  their  moft  folid  bones,  of  a  deep 
red.  Wool  previoudy  boiled  in  a  folution  of  alum  and 
tartar,  receive*  from  a  hot  decoction  of  madder  and 
tartar  a  very  durable  but  not  a  very  beautiful  red  co 
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Fwtehal  and  Maxito,  from  the  towns  Mi.l«|j»». 
of  thofe  name*.  The  former  contains  two  judicature*,  ' 
vii.  Funehal  and  Cathctta  \  the  latter  being  a  town 
with  the  title  of  a  count)',  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Caftcllo  Melhor.  The  fecund  capitania  likewife 
comprehend*  two  judicatures,  viz.  Maxico  (read  Ma- 
fliico)  and  San  Vicente. 

Funehal  it  the  only  cidade  or  city  in  thi*  iflanif, 
.which  ha*  alfo  feten  villa*  or  towns ;  of  which  there 
are  four,  Calhetta,  Camara  de  Lobo*,  Ribeira  Braba, 
and  Ponta  de  Sol  in  the  capitaoia  of  Funehal,  which 
i*  divided  into  »6  pan  me*.  The  other  three  are  in 
the  capitania  of  Maxico,  which  confifls  of  17  parifhes; 
thefe  town*  are  called  Maxico,  San  Fkentt,  and  Santa 
Cruz. 

The  governor  it  at  the  head  of  all  the  civil  and 
military  department*  of  thi*  ifland,  of  Porto-Santo, 
the  Salvage*,  and  the  Ilha*  Defartas  ;  which  laft  only 
contain  the  temporary  hut*  of  fome  filhcrmen,  who 
refort  thither  in  purfnit  of  their  bufinefs. 

The  law-department  i*  under  the  corregidor,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  commonly  fent 
from  Lifbon,  and  hold*  hi*  place  during  the  king'* 

Elcafurc.  All  caiifes  come  to  him  from  inferior  court* 
y  appeal.  Each  judicature  ha*  a  fenate  ;  and  a  Jtit~ 
or  judge,  whom  they  choofc,  prefide*  over  them.  At 
Funehal  he  i*  called  jfuix  da  Fora  /  and  in  the  ab- 
fence,  or  after  the  death  of  the  corregidor,  afl*  sr* 
hi*  deputy^   The  foreign  merchant*  elect  their  own 


tartar  a  very  durable  but  not  a  very  ocautirui  rcu  co-  ni*  deputy.  1  ne  foreign  merchant*  elect  their  own 
lotrr.   Mr  Margraaf  (Berlin  Mem.  1771).  (how* how  judge*,  called  the  Provider,  who  i*  at  the  fame  time 


a  very  durable  lake  of  a  fine  red  colour,  fit  for  the 
pvtrpofes  of  painting,  may  be  obtained  from  madder. 
Thi*  proceft  i*  as  follow* :  Take  two  ounce*  of  the 
purcft  Roman  alum,  and  diffblve  it  in  three  French 
quarts  of  diddled  water  that  ha*  boiled,  and  in  a  clean 
glazed  pot.  Set  the  pot  on  the  fire  5  and  when  the 
water  begin*  to  boil,  withdraw  it,  and  add  two  oun- 
ces of  the  bed  Dutch  madder.  Boil  the  mixture  once 
or  twice  ;  then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  filter  it 
through  a  double  filter  of  paper  not  coloured.  Let 
the  liquor  thu*  filtrated  ftand  a  night  to  fettle,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor  into  the  glazed  pot  previoufly 
well  cleaned.  Make  the  liquor  hot,  and  add  to  it 
gradually  a  clear  folution  of  bit  of  tartar  in  water, 
till  all  the  madder  it  precipitated.  Filtrate  the  mix- 
ture ;  and  upon  the  red  precipitate  which  remain*  up- 
on the  filter  pour  boiling  diddled  water,  till  the  water 
no  longer  acquire*  a  faline  tafte.  The  red  lake  it 
then  to  be  gently  dried.  No  other  water,  neither  rain 
nor  river  water,  produce*  fo  good  a  colour  as  that 
which  ha*  been  diitfllcd,  and  the  quantity  required  of 
thi*  ia  confiderable.  The  colour  of  the  above  preci- 
pitate ia  deep  ;  but  if  two  part*  of  madder  be  ufed  to 
one  part  of  alum,  the  colour  will  be  ftill  deeper  :  one 
part  of  madder  and  four  part*  of  alum  produce*  a  beau- 
tiful rofe  colour. 

MADEIRAS,  a  clufter  of  ifland*  fituated  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean  in  W.  Long.  16',  and  between  3  2°  and 
33''  N.  Lat. — The  Urged  of  them,  called  Madeira, 
from  which  the  reft  take  their  name,  i*  about  jc 
Engliih  mile*  long,  and  to  mile*  broad  ;  and  wa*  firft 
difcovercd  on  the  *d  of  July,  in  the  year  1419,  by 
Joao  Gonzale*  Zarco,  there  being  no  hiftorical  foun- 
dation for  the  fabulous  report  of  it*  difcovery  by  one 
Muchin  an  Englimman.    It  is  divided  into  two  capi- 
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collector  of  the  king's  cuftom*  and  revenue*,  which 
•mount  in  alt  to  about  1 2,000 1.  Sterling.  Far  the 
grcateft  part  of  this  fum  is  applied  towards  the 
falaric*  of  civil  and  military  officers,  the  pay  of  troops, 
and  the  maintenance  of  public  building*.  This  re- 
venue arifes,  firft  from  the  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of 
thi*  ifland  belonging  to  the  king,  by  virtue  of  hi* 
office  a*  grand  maftcr  of  the  order  of  Chrift  ;'  fccondly, 
from  ten  per  cent,  dutie*  laid  on  all  imports,  provi- 
fiim*  excepted  ;  and  laftly,  from  the  eleven  per  cent- 
charged  on  all  export*. 

The  ifland  has  but  one  company  of  regular  foldiera 
of  100  men :  the  reft  of  the  military  force  i*  a  mi- 
litia confiding  of  3000  men,  divided  into  companies 
each  commanded  by  a  captain,  who  hat  one  lieutenant 
under  him  and  one  enfign.  There  ia  no  pay  given  to 
cither  the  private  men  or  the  officer*  of  this  militia  t 
and  yet  their  places  are  much  fought  after,  on  account 
of  the  rank  which  they  communicate.  Thefe  troops 
are  embodied  oncea-year,  and  exercifed  once  a-month. 
All  the  military  are  commanded  by  the  Srrjranlc  Mor. 
The  governor  ha*  two  Capitanot  dt  Sal  about  him, 
who  do  duty  a*  aides-de-camp. 

The  fecular  pricft*  on  the  ifland  are  about  1 200, 
many  of  whom  are  employed  as  private  tutor*.  Since 
the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuit*,  110  regular  public  fchool 
i*  to  be  found  here  ;  unlefs  we  except  a  feminary, 
where  a  pried,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  inHmcta 
and  educate*  ten  ftudent*  at  the  king's  expence.  Thefe 
wear  a  red  cloak  over  the  ufual  black  gown*  wora 
by  ordinary  ftudent*.  AD  thofe  who  intend  to  go 
into  order*,  are  obliged  to  qualify  themfelvc*  by 
dudying  in  the  univernty  of  Coimbra,  lately  re-efta- 
bliihed  in  Portugal  There  it  alfo  a  dean  and  chap- 
ter at  Madeira,  with  a  bifhop  at  their  head,  whole 
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Ahdeiru.  income  m  confiderably  greater  than  the  •gorernor's  ;  cannot  be  kept  Terr  long.  The  wine  for  which  the  Middrw. 

it  confifts  of  1 10  pipes  of  wine,  and  of  43  muys  of  ifland  is  fo  famous,  and  which  their  own  loads  prepare,      •  -' 

wheat,  each  containing  24  bulhcU  ;  which  amounts  fcldom  if  ever  regales  them. 

in  common  years  to  3000 1.  Sterling.  Here  are  like-  Their  principal  occupation  is  the  planting  and  mi- 
wife  60  or  70  Francifcan  friars,  in  four  monafteries,  fing  of  vines ;  but  as  that  branch  of  agriculture  re- 


•nc  of  which  is  at  Funchal.  About  300  nuns  live  on 
the  i/land,  in  four  convents,  of  the  order  of  Merci, 
Sta,  Clara,  Incarnacao,  and  Bom  Jefus.  Thofe  of 
the  laft  mentioned  inftitution  may  marry  whenever  they, 
cboofe,  and  leave  their  monaftry. 

In  the  year  1 768,  the  inhabitants  living  in  the  43 
parilhes  of  Madeira,  amounted  to  63,913,  e'  whom 
there  were  31,341  males  and  31,572  females.  But 
in  that  year  5*43  perfons  died,  and  no  more  than 
a  1 98  children  were  born  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  the 
dead  exceeded  that  of  the  born  by  3C45.  It  is  high- 
ly probable  that  fomc  epidemical  distemper  carried  off 
fo  disproportionate  a  number  in  that  year,  as  the 
ifland  would  fhortly  be  entirely  depopulated  if  the 
mortality  were  always  equal  to  this.  Another  cir- 
cumftancc  concurs  to  ftrengthen  this  fuppofition,  name- 
ly, the  excellence  of  the  climate.  The  weather  is  in 
general  mild  and  temperate :  in  fummer,  the  heat 
is  very  moderate  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  ifland, 
whither  the  better  fort  of  people  retire  for  that  feafon  ; 
and  in  the  winter  the  fnow  remains  there  for  fcveral 
days,  whflft  it  is  never  known  to  continue  above  a  day 
or  two  in  the  lower  parts. 

The  common  people  of  this  ifland  are  of  a  tawney 
colour,  and  well  lhaped  ;  though  they  have  large  feet, 


quire*  little  attendance  during  the  grcateft  part  of  the 
year,  they  naturally  incline  to  idlcncfs.  The  warmth 
of  the  climate,  which  renders  great  provilion  againit 
the  inclemencies  of  weather  unncceflary,  and  the  cafe 
with  which  the  cravings  of  appetite  are  (aliened,  tnuft 
tend  to  indolence,  wherever  the  regulations  of  the 
legislature  do  not  counteract  it,  by  endeavouring,  with 
the  profpeA  of  increafitig  happinefs,  to  infufe  the  fpi- 
rit  of  induftry.  It  fcems  the  Portuguefe  government 
does  not  purfue  the  proper  methods  againtt  this  dan- 
gerous lethargy  of  the  flate.  They  have  lately  order- 
ed the  plantation  of  olive  trees  here,  on  fuch  fpots  as 
are  too  dry  and  barren  to  bear  vines  ;  but  they  have 
not  thought  of  giving  temporary  aflittancc  to  the  la- 
bourers, and  have  offered  no  premium  by  which  thefe 
might  be  induced  to  conquer  their  reluctance  to  inno- 
vations and  averfion  to  labour. 

The  vineyards  are  held  only  on  an  annual  tenure, 
and  the  farmer  reaps  but  four-tenths  of  the  produce, 
fincc  four  other  tenths  arc  paid  in  kind  to  the  owner 
of  the  land,  one  tenth  to  the  king,  and  one  to  the 
clergy.  Such  final!  profits,  joined  to  the  thought  of 
toiling  merely  for  the  advantage  of  others,  if  improve- 
ments were  attempted,  entirely  preclude  the  hopes  of 
a  future  increafc.    Oppreffcd  as  they  are,  they  have 


owing  perhaps  to  the  efforts  they  arc  obliged  to  make    however  prefened  a  high  degree  of  chccrfutncfs  and 


in  climbing  the  craggy  paths  of  this  mountainous 
country.  Their  faces  are  oblong,  their  eyes  dark  5 
their  black  hair  naturally  falls  in  ringlets,  and  begins  to 
crifp  in  fomc  individuals,  which  may  perhaps  be  owing 
to  intermarriages  with  negroes;,  in  general,  they  are 
hard-featured,  but  not  difagrecablc.  Their  women 
are  too  frequently  ill-favoured,  and  want  the  florid 
complexion,  which,  when  united  to  a  plcafing  aflVm- 
Llagc  of  regular  features,  gives  our  northern  fair  ones 
the  fuperiority  over  all  their  fex.    They  are  fmall. 


contentment ;  their  labours  are  commonly  alleviated 
with  fongs,  and  in  the  evening  they  affcmblc  from 
different  cottages  to  dance  to  the  drowfy  mufic  of  a 
guittar. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  more  ill-favoured 
than  the  country-people,  and  often  pale  and  lean. 
The  men  wear  French  clothes,  commonly  black,  which 
do  not  feem  to  fit  them,  and  have  been  in  faihion  in 
the  polite  world  about  lulf  a  century  ago.  Their 
ladies  are  delicate,  and  have  agreeable  features :  but 


have  prominent  cheek-bones,  large  feet,  an  ungraceful    the  charaacrilWc  jcaloufy  of  the  men  ftill  locks  them 

up,  and  deprives  them  of  a  happinefs  which  the  coun- 
try-women, amidft  all  their  diftreffes,  enjoy.  Many 


gait,  and  the  colour  of  the  darkeft  brunette.  The 
juft  proportion  of  the  body,  the  fine  form  of  their 
hauds,  and  their  large,  lively  eyes,  feem  in  fome 
uieafure  to  com  pen  fate  for  thofe  defects.  The  labour- 
ing men,  in  fummer,  wear  lineu  trowfers,  a  cuarfc 
fhirt,  a  large  hat,  and  boots  ;  fomc  have  a  fhort  jacket 
made  of  cloth,  and  a  long  cloak,  which  they  fome- 
times  carry  over  their  arm.  The  women  wear  a  pet- 
ticoat, anil  a  ftiort  corfelet  or  jacket,  clofcly  fitting 
their  (hapes,  which  is  a  fimplc,  and  often  not  an  in- 
elegant drefs.  They  have  alfo  a  fhort,  but  wide 
cloak  ;  and  thofe  that  are  unmarried  tie  their  hair  on 
the  crown  of  their  head,  on  which  they  wear  no  co- 
vering. 

The  country  people  are  exceeding  fober  and  frugal} 
their  diet  in  general  confuting  of  bread  and  onions, 
or  other  roots,  and  little  animal-food.  However, 
they  avoid  eating  tripe,  or  any  offals,  beeaufe  it  ia 
proverbially  faid  of  a  very  poor  man,  "  He  is  reduced 
to  eat  tripe."  Their  common  drink  is  water,  or  an 
infulion  of  the  remaining  rind  or  fltin  of  the  grape 
(after  it  has  paffed  through  the  winc-prvf*),  which 


of  the  better  people  arc  a  fort  of  petite  nobltJfet 
which  we  would  call  gentry,  whofc  genealogical  pride 
makes  them  un  foci  able  and  ignorant,  and  caufes  a 
ridiculous  affectation  of  gravity.  The  landed  proper- 
ty is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ancient  families,  who  live 
at  Funchal,  and  in  the  various  towns  on  the  ifland. 

Madeira  conftlts  of  one  large  mountain,  whole 
branches  rife  every-where  from  the  fea  towards  the 
centre  of  the  ifland,  converging  to  the  fttnunit,  in  the 
midil  of  which  is  a  dcpniliu:i  or  excavation,  called  the 
fai  by  the  inhabitants,  always  covered  with  a  frcQj 
and  delicate  herbage.  The  ftoncs  on  the  ifland  feem  to 
have  been  in  the  fire,  are  full  of  holes,  and  of  a  black- 
ifh  colour  \  in  (hart,  the  greater  part  of  them  arc  lava. 
A  few  of  them  are  of  the  kind  which  the  Derbyshire 
miners  call  dunfiane.  The  foil  of  the  whole  ifland  is 
a  tarnu  mixed  with  Ibme  particles  of  clay,  lime,  .and 
fand,  and  lias  much  the  fame  appearance  as  fome 
earths  on  the  ifle  of  Afcenfion.  From  this  circura- 
ftance,  and  from  the  excavation  of  the  fummit.of  the 


when  fermented  acquire*  fome  tartnefs  and  acidit  y,  but    mountain,  it  is  probable,  that  in  fomc  remote  period 
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■Miiflm  a  volcano  hat  produced  the  lava  and  the  ochreou* 
v  "  particle*,  and  that  the  Val  was  formerly  It*  crater. 

Many  brooks  and  Small  rivulets  defcend  from  the 
Summit*  in  deep  chaSms  or  glen*,  which  feparate  the 
various  part*  of  the  ifland.  The  bed*  of  the  brook*  are 
in  fome  place*  covered  with  done*  of  all  fizc*,  carried 
down  from  the  higher  part*  by  the  violence  of  winter- 
rain*  or  flood*  of  melted  fnow.  The  water  is  con- 
dufted  by  wear*  and  channel*  in  the  vineyards,  where 

each  proprietor  has  the  ufc  of  it  for  a  certain  time  $    be  made  without  them  $  and  it  is  faid  fome  vineyard* 


creep  under  thi*  lattice-work,  eat  off  the  grapei, 
and  lay  them  into  baikets :  fome  bunches  of  thefe 
grapes  weigh  fix  pounds  and  upward*.  Thi*  method 
of  keeping  the  ground  clean  and  moid,  and  ripening 
the  grape*  in  the  (hade,  contribute*  to  give  the  Ma- 
deira wine*  that  excellent  flavour  and  body  for  which 
they  are  remarkable.  The  owner*  of  vineyard*  arc 
however  obliged  to  allot  a  certain  fpot  of  ground  for 
the  growth  of  bamboos ;  for  the  lattice  work 


fome  being  allowed  to  keep  a  conllant  fupply  of  it, 
fome  to  life  it  thrice,  others  twice,  and  others  only 
once  a-week.  As  the  heat  of  the  climate  renders  this 
fnppiy  of  water  to  the  vineyards  absolutely  neceffary, 
it  is  not  without  great  expence  that  a  new  vineyard 
can  be  planted  ;  for  the  maintenance  of  which,  the 


eddocs  enclofed  by  a  kind  of  dike  to  caufc  a  (lag 
nation,  as  that  plant  Succeeds  bed  in  fwampy  ground 
Its  leaves  ferye  as  food  for  hoes,  and  the  coun 
try-people  ufc  the  root*  for  their  own  nourifh- 


The  fweet  potatoe  is  planted  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  and  makes  a  principal  article  of  diet  }  toge- 
ther with  chefnuts,  which  grow  in  extcnfive  woods, 
on  the  higher  parts  of  the  ifland,  where  the  vine 
will  not  thrive.  Wheat  and  barley  are  like-wife 
fown,  cfpecially  in  fpot*  where  the  vines  arc  decaying 
through  age,  or  where  they  are  newly  planted.  But 
the  crops  do  not  produce  above  three  months  provi- 
fions  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  therefore  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  other  food,  befides  importing  confiderable 


of  the  people,  arc  in  fome  mcafurc  the  caufes  of  this 
disadvantage  ;  but  fuppofing  hufbandry  to  be  carried 
to  its  perfection  here,  they  could  not  raife  corn  Suffi- 
cient  for  their  confumption.  They  make  their  threlh- 
ing-ftoois  of  a  circular  form,  in  a  comer  of  a  field, 
which  is  cleared  and  beaten  folid  for  the  purpose . 
The  (heaves  are  laid  round  about  it ;  and  a  Square 
board,  (luck  full  of  (harp  flints  below,  is  dragged  over 
them  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  the  driver  getting  on  it  to 
incrcafe  its  weight.  This  machine  cuts  the  draw  as 
if  it  had  been  chopped,  and  frees  the  grain  from  the 
hulk,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  Separated. 

The  great  produce  of  Madeira  is  the  wine,  from 
which  it  has  acquired  fame  and  Support.  Where  the 
foil,  cxpofurc,  and  Supply  of  water,  will  admit  of  it, 
the  vine  is  cultivated.  One  or  more  walks,  about  a 
yard  or  two  wide,  interfed  each  vineyard,  and  are 


included  by  ftone-walls  two  feet  high.    Along  thefe    to  Mr  Forfter,  that  theSc  vermin  deltroyed  the  fruit 


walks,  which  are  arched  over  with  laths  about  (even 
feet  high,  they  erect  wooden  pillars  at  regular  dis- 
tances, to  Support  a  lattice-work  of  bamboos,  which 
fjopes  down  from  both  Sides  of  the  walk,  till  it  is  only 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high,  in  which  elevation 
it  extends  over  the  whole  vineyard.  The  vines  are  in 
this  manner  Supported  from  the  ground,  a-.d  the  peo- 
ple have  room  to  root  out  the  weeds  which  Spring  up 
between  them.  Ia  the  feafon  of  the  vintage,  they 
• 


Miters*' 


He  quite  neglected  for  want  of  this  ufeful  reed. 

The  wines  are  not  all  oS  equal  goodncf*,  and  con- 
sequently of  different  price*.  The  bed,  made  of*  a 
vine  imported  from  Candia  by  order  of  the  Infants 
of  Portugal,  Don  Henry,  is  called  Madeira  Malm/ey, 
a  pipe  of  which  cannot  be  bought  on"  the  Spot  for  lef» 
purchafe  water  at  a  high  price,  fr6m  than  40  or  42 1.  Sterling.  It  is  an  exceeding  rich 
thoSe  who  are  constantly  Supplied,  and  are  thus  en-  fweet  wine,  and  is  only  made  in  a  Small  quantity.  The 
abled  to  Sparc  Some  of  it.  next  fort  is  a  dry  wine,  Such  as  it  exported  Sor  the 

Wherever  a  level  piece  of  ground  can  he  contrived  London  market,  at  30  or  31 1.  Sterling  the  pipe.  In- 
in  the  higher  hills,  the  natives  make  plantations  of   fenor  Sorts  for  the  Eaft  India,  Weft  India,  and  North 

American  markets,  S 
About  30,000  pipe 


at  28,  25,  and  aoL  Sterling, 
upon  a  nu-an,  are  made  every 
year,  each  containing  110  gallons.  About  13,009 
pipes  of  the  better  forts  are  exported  ;  and  all  the  red 
is  made  into  brandy  for  the  Brazils,  converted  into 
vinegar,  or  confumcd  at  home. 

The  incloStires  of  the  vineyards  conftd  of  walls,  and 
hedges  of  prickly  pear,  pomegranates,  myrtles,  bram- 
bles, and  wild  rofes.  The  gardens  produce  peaches, 
apricots,  quinces,  applet,  pears,,  walnuts,  chefnuts, 
and  many  other  European  fruits  ;  together  with  now 
and  then  Some  tropical  plants,  Such  a*  bananas,  goavas, 
and  pine-apples. 

All  the  common  domedic  animals  of  Europe  are 
likewiSc  found  at  Madeira  ;  and  their  mutton  and 


uantities  of  corn  from  North  America  in  exchange    beef,  though  Small,  is  very  well  taded.    Their  horSes 
The  want  of  manure,  and  the  inactivity   are  Small,  but  furc-fowted  ;  and  with  great  agility 

climb  the  difficult  paths,  which  are  the  only  means  of 
communication  in  the  country.  They  have  no  wheel- 
carriages  of  any  kind  ;  but  in  the  town  they  ufc  a  Sort 
of  drays  or  iledges,  formed  of  two  pieces  of  plank 
joined  by  crofs  pieces,  which  make  an  acute  angle  be- 
fore ;  thefe  are  drawn  by  oxen,  and  are  ufcd  to  tranf- 
port  cafks  of  wine,  and  other  heavy  goods,  to  and 
from  the  warehoufes. 

The  animals  of  the  feathered  tribe,  which  live  wild 
here,  are  more  numerous  than  the  wild  quadrupeds  j 
there  being  only  the  common  grey  rabbit  here,  as  a 
representative  of  the  bid-mentioned  clafa.  Tame  birds. 
Such  a»  turkicft,  geeSe,  ducks,  and  hens,  are  very  rare, 
which  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  Scarcity  of  com. 

There  arc  no  Snakes  whatSoever  in  Madeira  ;  but 
all  the  houScs,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  Swarm  with 
lizards.    The  friars  of  one  of  the  convents  complained 


in  their  garden  ;  they  bad  therefore  placed  a  braSa- 
kettle  in  the  ground  to  catch  them,  as  they  arc  con- 
dantly  running  about  in  qnctl  of  food.  In  this  man- 
ner they  daily  caught  hundreds,  which  could  not  get 
ont  on  account  of  the  Smooth  fides  of  the  kettle,  but 
were  forced  to  perifh. 

The  fborcs  of  Madeira,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
Salvage*  and  Defertas,  are  not  without  fifh ;  but  a* 
they  arc  not  in  plenty  enough"  for  the  rigid  obfervance 
3  E  *  of 
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of  Lent,  pickled  herring!  are  brought  from  Gottcnburg   transparent,  and  variegated  with  beautiful  eoloars.  M^drepors, 

M.  de  Peyffonel  obferves,  that  thofe  writers  who  only 


M»?ian 

1  in  Engbfh  bottom*,  and  Gdted  cod  from  New  Yorl 
M.,  !rqx:.ra  ^  othcr  American  port*,  to  fupply  the 

MADIAN,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  Arabia 
traea,  near  the  Arnan  }  fo  called  from  one  of  the  font 
of  Abraham  by  Kctura,  in  ruins  in  Jerome's  time. 
Jerome  mention*  another  Madian,  or  Mi 01  an,  be- 
yond Arabia,  in  the  defart,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Red 
Sea  :  and  hence  Madimsi,  and  MadianU*i,  the  peo- 
ple 1  and  Mn/Tmiua  R'g'-o,  the  conntry. 

MADNESS,  a  moil  dreadful  kind  of  delirium, 
without  fever.    See  (the  IitJex  fubjoined  to)  Midi- 

MADOX  (Dr  Ifaac),  an  ingenious  and  worthy 
prelate,  born  of  obfeure  parents  about  the  year  1606, 
who  placed  him  apprentice  to  a  pallry-cook  ;  but  not 
rcliihing  this  employment,  and  having  an  inclination 
to  learning,  he  was  put  to  fchool  by  tome  friends,  and 
completed  his  ftudie*  at  Aberdeen.  He  entered  into 
orders ;  and  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  made  chap- 
lain to  Dr  Bradford  bifnop  of  Chichcftcr,  he  married 
hi*  niece,  a  very  fcnfihlc  and  worthy  lady.  From 
this  time  his  preferment  may  be  dated  ;  he  was  made 
king's  chaplain,  clerk  of  the  clofct  to  queen  Caroline, 
and  about  the  year  1 736  bifhop  of  St  Afaph ;  from 
whence,  in  1743,  he  was  tranflated  to  Worceller.  He 
was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  great  promoter  of 
public  charities ;  particularly  the  Worcefter  infirmary, 
and  the  hofpital  for  inoculating  the  fmall-pox  at  Lon- 
don :  his  fctmon  in  favour  of  this  latter  institution, 
preached  in  17  c?,  was  much  admired,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  extend  fhc  pra&ice  of  inoculation.  He 
publilhcd  fomc  other  fingle  fermons,  and  a  Defence  of 
the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  anfwer  to  Mr  Nealc'a  Hiftory  of  the  Puritan*. — 
^r  Madox  died  in  I750- 

MADRAS.  See  Si  Giotas. 
MADRE  de  Poi>a,  a  town  and  convent  of  South 
America,  in  Terra  Firma,  featcd  on  the  river  Grande. 
It  it  almoft  a*  much  reforted  to  by  pilgrim*  of  Ame- 
rica as  Loretto  is  in  Europe  ;  and  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  faid  to  have  done  many  miracles  in 
favour  of  the  fca-faring  people.  W.  Lon.  76.  o.  N.  Lat. 
1 1.  o. 

MADREPORA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
genu*  of  fubmarine  fubftances ;  the  characters  of  which 
are,  That  they  are  almoft  of  a  ftony  hardnefs,  rcfem- 
bling  the  corals,  and  are  ufually  divided  into  branches, 
and  pervious  by  many  hole*  or  cavities,  which  are  fre- 
quently of  a  ftellar  figure. 


Mid:  id. 


coafidercd  the  figure*  of  fubmarine  fubftances,  denomi- 
nated that  dab  of  them,  which  fcemed  pierced  with 
hole*,  para ;  and  thofe,  the  hole*  of  which  were  large , 
they  called  madrtpora  He  define*  them  to  be  all 
thofe  marine  bodies  which  arc  of  a  ftony  fubftance, 
without  either  bark  or  cruft,  and  which  have  but  one 
apparent  opening  at  each  extremity,  furmfhed  with 
rays  that  proceed  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
He  obferve*  that  the  body  of  the  animal  of  the  madre- 
pora, whole  flefh  is  fo  foft  that  it  divides  upon  the 
gentled  touch,  fill*  the  centre ;  the  head  i*  placed  in 
the  middle,  and  furrounded  by  fcveral  feet  or  claws 
which  fill  the  interval*  of  the  partition*  obferved  in 
this  fubftance,  and  are  at  pleafure  brought  to  it*  head* 
and  arc  fumithed  with  yellow  papilhe.  He  difcovcred 
that  its  head  or  centre  was  lifted  up  occafionally  above 
the  furface,  and  often  contracted  and  dilated  itielflikc 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  :  he  law  all  its  claws  moved,  as 
well  as  its  head  or  centre.  When  the  animal*  of  the 
madrepora  are  deftroyed,  its  extremities  become  white. 
In  the  madrepora,  he  lays,  the  animal  occupies  the  ex- 
tremity ;  and  the  fubftance  is  of  a  ftony  but  more  loofe 
texture  than  the  coral.  This  is  formed,  like  other 
fubftance*  of  the  fame  nature,  of  a  liquor  which  the 
animal  difcharge*  ;  and  he  farther  adds,  that  there  are 
fome  fpecies  of  the  polype  of  the  madrepora  which 
are  produced  fingly,  and  others  in  clutters. 

MADRID,  a  town  of  New  Caftile  in  Spain,  and 
capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  though  it  never  had 
the  title  of  a  tiiy,  is  fituated  in  W.  Long.  3. 5.  N.  Lat. 
40.  26.  It  Hand*  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain,  fur- 
rounded  with  mountain*,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
Spain,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Manzanares^ 
which  i*  always  very  low  and  (hallow,  except  when  it 
is  fwclled  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  city  is  in  general  well  laid  out  ( the  ftrccta 
are  very  handforac ;  and  the  houfe*  are  fair  and  lofty, 
but  built  .of  brick,  with  lattice-windows,  excepting 
thofe  of  the  rich,  who  have  glafs  in  their  windows  *. 
only,  during  the  fummer-heats,  they  ufe  gauze,  or 
fomc  fuch  thin  fluff,  inftead  of  it,  to  let  in  the  freftt  air. 
There  are  two  ftately  bridge*  here  over  the  Manza- 
narcs,  a  great  many  magnificent  churches,  convents* 
hofpital*,  and  palaces.  The  royal  palace,  which  Hands 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  on  an  eminence,  is  fpaci- 
ou*  and  magnificent,  confiding  of  three  court*,  and 
commanding  a  fine  profpect.  At  the  eaft.  end  of  the 
town  is  the  prado,  or  pardo  ;  which  i*  a  delightful  plain, 


*  In  tie  fyft  cm,  this  it  a  genus  of  h'tho-   planted  with  regular  rows  of  poplar  trees,  and  watered 

phyta :  The  animal  that  inhabit*  it  is  the  Medufa  ; 
it  comprehend*  39  fpecies.  According  to  Donati, 
the  madrepora  it  like  the  coral  as  to  its  hardnefs, 
which  is  equal  to  bone  or  marble  ;  the  colour  is  white 
whenpotilhed  ;  its  furface  is  lightly  wrinkled,  and  the 
wrinkles  run  lcngthwifc  of  the  branches  »  in  the 


with  a  great  many  fountains  1  where  the  nobility  and 
gentry  take  the  air  on  horfeback,  or  in  their  coaches, 
and  the  common  people  on  foot,  or  divert  thcrnfelve* 
with  a  variety  of  f ports  and  exercifes.  Almoft  all  the 
fire tts  of  Madrid  arc  ftraight,  wide,  clean,  and  well 
paved.  The  Urged  and  mod  frequented  are  the  ftrcct 
there  is  a  fort  ofcylindcr,  which  is  often  pierced  thro'  of  Alcala,  that  of  Atocha,  that  of  Toledo,  and  the 
it*  whole  length  by  two  or  three  holes.  From  this  Calk  grandt  or  great  ftrect.  Madrid  has  alfo  fcveral 
cylinder  are  detached  about  17  lantinz,  which  run  to  fquaret,  which  in  general  are  not  very  regular.  The 
the  circumference  in  ftraight  lines  1  and  are  tranfverfe-  principal  are  thofe  of  San  Joachim,  Sol,  Lafganitas, 
iy  interfered  by  othcr  lamina:,  forming  many  irregular  San  Domingo,  La  Cevado,  and  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
cavities  5  the  cellules,  which  are  compofed  of  thefe  la-  The  latter  eipecially  defcrve*  notice  for  its  fpaciouincfi) 
minx  ranged  into  a  circle,  are  the  habitations  of  little  and  regularity,  and  the  elegant  and  lofty  houfet  it< 
polyp",  which  arc  extremely  tender  animals,  generally  tains.   It  u  ufu-en  hundred  and  thiaty-tix  feet  in  , 
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The  houfcs,  of  which  there  are  136,  are  of  burning  coals,  with  the  motto  Am/w,  fxa,y  daefplen- 


five  (lories,  ornamented  with  balconies;  the  firft  of  dlor;  "  it  purifies,  fixes  and  gives, luftre."  Its  firft  ^J^nier. 
which,  fupported  by  pillars,  form  a  piazza  round  the  object  was  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Spa-  , 
fquare,  where  the  inhabitants  may  walk  under  cover.  ni(h  language,  which  was  publilhed  in  fix  volumes  folio, 
Ln  the  middle  of  the  fquare  a  market  is  kept.— The  and  of  which  a  new  edition;  with  great  additions,  hat 
ftreets  and  fquares  of  Madrid,  except  the  l'laza  Mayor  been  lately  put  to  the  prefs.  The  fame  academy  ia 
which  has  been  juft  defcribed,  arc  ornamented  with  alfo  employed  on  a  fuperb  edition  of  Don  Quixotte, 
fountains  in  a  very  ill  taile.  Thofc  mod  to  be  diftin-  adorned  with  elegant  engravings  far  fuperior  to  the 
guiihed  ia  this  particular  are  the  fountain  of  the  fmall  laft,  and  collated  with  all  the  former  editions.  The 
irregular  fquare  called  Plaxa  di  /Interne  Martin,  and  fecond  is  the  academy  of  hiilory  ;  which  owes  its  ori- 
that  of  the  fquare  named  Puerto  del  SJ.  The  ethers  gin  to  a  focicty  of  individuals,  the  object  of  whofe 
arc  not  more  magnificent  though  lefij ridiculous.  The  meetings  was  to  prefenx  and  illuilrate  the  hiftorical 
water  of  all  thefe  fountains  is  excellent ;  and  the  air  monuments  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Their  labours 
of  Madrid,  though  the  weather  be  variable  and  unccr-  met  the  approbation  of  Philip  V.  who  in  173U  con- 
tain, is  extremely  pure.  It  was  this  purity  of  the  air  Armed  their  ilatutcs  by  a* royal  cedula.  This  academy 
and  excellent  quality  of  the  water  which  induced  Phi-  confiils  of  34  members,  including  the  prcfidcut,  fecrc- 
L'p  II.  and  his  fucceffors  to  fix  their  re  fide  ace  in.  this  tary,  and  cenfor.  Its  device  is  a  river  at  its  fource ; 
city.  It  is  alfo  well  fupplied  with  provifions  of  all  and  the  motto,  In  patriam  pipu!um<pu Jiuit.  The  other 
kinds  at  reafonablc  rates  ;  and  the  court,  with  the  re-  two  academics  arc  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts, 
fort  and  refidence  of  the  quality,  and  the  high  colleges  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture  ;  and  the  aca- 
and  offices  that  arc  kept  here,  occafion  a  bride  trade  demy  of  medicine.  The  latter  is  held  in  no  great 
and  circulation  of  money.  eftcem. 

The  f acred  edifices  in  this  city  have  nothing  re-  The  environs  of  Madrid  contain  feveral  royal  feats; 
anarkable  in  their  architecture;  thofc  of  St  Pafqual,  among  which  are  £1  Buea  Retiro,  Cafit  del  Campo,  Flo- 
Si  Ifabclla,  and  the  Carmelites,  contain  highly  valu-  rida,LePardo,  Sarfuela,  and  St  lldcfoofo ;  but  the  moil 
able  collections  of  pictures  which  maybe  fecn  with  magnificent  not  only  in  this  country  but  perhaps  b  the 
admiration  even  after  the  paintings  of  the  Efcurial  whole  world  is  the  Efcurial,  which  take*  its  name  from, 
and  the  new  palace.  The  church  of  St  Ifidro,  which   a  fmall  village,  near  which  it  Hands,  about  21  miles 

north-weft  from  Madrid;  and  of  which  a  dcicriptioa  ia 
given  under  the  article  Escuiial.  Another  royal 
palace,  greatly  admired  particularly  for  it  delicious 
gardens  and  furprinng  water-works,  is  Aranjuea,  which 
is  fituated  on  the  Tagua,  about  30  miles  fouth  of 
Madrid.    Sec  Aianjubz. 

MADRIGAL,  a  Ihort  amorous  poem,  compofed 
of  a  number  of  free  and  unequal  veries,  neither  con- 


lurrctofore  belonged  to  the  Jefuita,  has  a  portal  which 
has  efcaped  the  conUgion  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
built.    There  is  another  church  much  more  modern, 
'  which  on  account  of  its  mafs  has  a  venerable  appear- 
ance, but  which  true  taile  may  juftly  difavow  :  it  ia 
that  of  St  Salcfas,  or  the  vifitation,  founded  by  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  and  the  queen  Barbara  his  wife.— 1  he  con- 
vent of  St  Francis  has  already  been  fome  years  build- 
•  Bsmjv    >»g  #»  and  there  are  hopes  that  it  will  become  one  of  the   fined  to  the  regularity  of  a  fonnet,  nor  to  the  point 
aaw'i  Tre.  fineil  productions  of  architecture  in  the  capital. — Be-   of  an  epigram;  but  only  confiding  of  fome  tender  and 
•^'^/•••t  fides  a  variety  of  charitable  foundations,  there  are  here   delicate  thought,  exprefled  with  a  beautiful,  noble, 
^*       three  confraternities,  the  revenues  of  which  arc  ap-  and  elegant  fimplicity. 

propriatcd  to  the  fuocour  of  the  wr/tched  ;  and  an  in-  Menage  derives  the  word  from  mandra,  which,  ia 
ftitution  fimilar  to  the  Aleut  dt  Pule  in  Paris,  the  Latin  and  Greek,  fignifies  "  a  fhcep-fold;"  imagining 
principal  object  of. which  is  to  advance  money  to  the  it  to  have  been  originally  a  kind  of  paftoral  or  fliep- 
nccefiitons.  herd's  fong;  whence  the  Italians  formed  their  nu./W- 

The  city  of  Madrid  contains  15  gates,  18  pari  Hies,  gait,  and  wc  madrigal.  Others  rather  choofe  to  derive 
35  convents  of  monks,  and  3 1  of  nuns  ;  39  colleges,  it  from  the  word  madrugar,  which  in  the  Spanilh  lan- 
hofpitals,  or  houfcs  of  charity;  7398  dwelkng-koules,  guage  fignifies  "to  rife  in  the  morning;"  the  madti- 
and  about  140,000  inhabitants.  The  Lombard  tra-  gmla  being  formerly  fung  early  in  the  morning  by  thole 
seller.  Father  Caimo,  tells  us,  that  50,000  Iheep  and  who  had  a  mind  to  fcrenadc  their  mifireues. 
1 2,000  oxen  are  annually  con  fumed  there  ;  to  which 
his  editor  has  added  a  ludicrous  cilimate  of  the  onions 
and  leeks  devoured  there,  which  he  fays  amount  to 

97  OC<XX>^CCKXX>C«OOCODOCOO  3C0000045.     But  tnu> 

writer  (M.  Bourgoanne  obferves)  would  not  at  prefent 
have  any  rrafon  to  complain  of  the  difagrccsblc  fmells 


MADURA,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  the  peninfula 
on  this  fide  the  Ganges ;  bounded  on  the  call  by 
Tanjour  and  Marava,  on  tbe  fouth-call  by  the  fea. 
on  the  weft  by  the  Balagate  mountains,  which  fepa- 
raU  it  from  Malabar,  and  on  the  north  by  Vifapour 
The  inhabitants  are  Gcntoos,  and  of 


of  the  ilreeU,  oor  would  he  find  all  the  perfumes  of  a  thicvifh  difpofition.     The  commodities  sax  rice, 

elephants  teeth,  and  cot  ton -cloth  ;  of  which  lalt  a 
great  deal  is  nude  here,  and  very  fine.  The  Dutch 
have  a  pcacl-fifhcry,  which  brings  them  in  a  large  fum 
annually. 

MjKANDER  (anc.  geog.),  a  celebrated  river  of 
Afia-  Minor,  riling  near  Celziis,    It  Sows  through 


Arabia  neceflary  to  defend  himfelf  frjm  them.  B 
the  vigilance  of  the  modern  police,  for  which  ( 
Bourgoaone  informs  us)  it  i*  indebted  to  the  count 
D'Aranda,  it  is  rendered  one  of  the  ckancfl  cities  in 
Europe. 

There  arc  four  academies  in  Madrid :  The  firft  is 


the  Spanilh  academy  founded  in  17 14,  ia  imitation  of  Caria  and  Ionia  into  the  .rEgean  fea  between  Miletua 
the  French  academy,  and  confilliug  of  24  members,  and  Prieae,  after  it  hat  beeo  increafed  by  the  waters 
including  the  prefident.   Us  device  is  a  enable  0*  •£  the  Marfyu,  Lyw  Eudan,-  Lclhxus,  &c.   ft  ia 

cele- 
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w*»f#,  celebrated  among  the  poet*  for  it«  winding*,  which  through  the  fufpidont  of  each  party,  Mxcenas  wn 


amount  to  not  Icfs  than  600,  and  from  which  all  obli- 
quities have  received  tue  name  of  mranden.  It  forms 
in  iti  courfe,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  fome  tra- 
veller*, the  Greek  letter*  and  from  it*  wind- 
ings Dxdalus  is  faid  to  have  had  the  firft  idea  of  hit 
famous  labyrinth. 

MvEAT-rfE,  anciently  a  people  of  Britain,  near  Se 

«■,.*'«  .•_'."„u:.:„_  .i..j:a.:A  n.j  r  i_ 


fcnt  to  Antony  to  ratify 

In  the  year  717,  when  Auguftus  and  Agrippa  went 
to  Sicily  to  fight  Sextus  Pompeiua  by  fea,  Maecenas 
went  with  them  ;  but  foon  after  returned,  to  appeafe 
fome  commotions  which  were  riling  at  Rome:  for 
though  he  dually  attended  Auguftus  in  all  his  mili- 
tary expeditions,  yet,  whenever  there  was  any  thing 


wus's  wall,  inhabiting  tliediftria  now  called  Lauder-  to  be  done  at  Rome  either  with  the  fenate  or  people, 
dale,  in  Scotland. 

MjECENAS  (Cains  Cilnius),  the  great  friend  and 
counfcllot  of  Auguftus  Cxfar,  was  himfelf  a  very  po- 
lite fcholar,  but  is  chiefly  memorable  for  having  been 
the  patron  and  protector  of  men  of  letters.  He  was 
defcended  from  a  moft  ancient  and  illuftrious  origin, 
even  from  the  kings  of  Hctruria,  as  Horace  often  tells 
us  ;  but  bin  immediate  forefathers  were  only  of  the  e* 
qucftrian  order.    He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born 


he  was  always  difpatched  thither  for  that  purpofe. 

Upon  the  total  defeat  of  Antony  at  Adlium,  Mss- 
ccnas  returned  to  Rome,  to  take  the  government  into 
his  liands,  till  Auguftus  could  fettle  fome  neceftary  af- 
fairs in  Greece  and  Alia.  Agrippa  foon  followed 
Maecenas;  and  when  Auguftus  arrived,  he  placed  thefe 
two  great  men  and  faithful  adherents,  the  one  over  his 
civil  the  other  over  his  military  concerns.  While  Au- 
guftus was  cxtinguifhing  the  remains  of  the  civil  war 


Rome,  becatrfe  his  family  lived  there ;  but  in  what    in  Afia  and  Egypt,  young  Lepidus,  the  fon  of  the 


year,  antiquity  does  not  tell  us.  It  fays  as  little  about 
hi*  education  ;  but  vie  know  it  mull  have  been  of  the 
mod  liberal  kind,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  digni- 
ty and  fplendorof  his  birth,  fincc  he  excelled  in  every 
thing  that  related  to  arms,  politics,  and  letters.  How 
Mxcenas  fpent  his  younger  years  is  alfo  unknown  to 
us,  any  farther  than  by  effects ;  there  being  no  men- 


triumvir,  was  forming  a  fchemc  to  affafiinate  him  at 
his  return  to  Rome.  This  confpiracy  was  discovered 
at  once,  by  the  extraordinary  vigilance  of  Mxcenas; 
who,  as  VellciuB  Paterculu*  lays,  44  obferving  the  rath 
councils  of  the  headftrong  youth  with  the  fame  tran- 
quillity and  calmncfs  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  been  do- 
ng,  inftantly  put  him  to  death,  without  the  leaft 


tion  made  of  him  by  any  writer  before  the  death  of  noifc  and  tumult  5  and  by  that  means  extinguilhed  an- 
Julius  Cxfar,  which  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome    other  civil  war  in  its  very  beginning." 


709.  Then  Qeuvius  Cxfar,  who  was  afterward*  call- 
ed Augujiui,  went  to  Rome,  to  take  pofleflion  of  his 
uncle's  inheritance  ;  and  then  Mxcenas  became  firft 
publicly  known,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  Au- 
euftus's  intimate  friend,  and  as  it  mould  feem  guardian, 
from  his  childhood.  From  that  time  he  accompanied 
him  through  all  his  fortunes,  and  was  hU  counfellor 
and  advifcr  upon  all  occalions;  fo  that  Pcdo  Albino- 
vanus  juftly  called  him  Cafarit  dtxtram,  "  Cxlar's 
right-hand." 

In  A.  R.  710,  the  year  that  Cicero  was  killed  and 
Ovid  bom,  Mxcenas  dillinguifhcd  himfelf  by  his  cou- 
j-age  and  military  (kill  at  the  battle  of  Modena,  where 
the  confuls  Hirtius  and  Pan  fa  were  flain  iu  fi^ht'ng 
again ll  Antony  ;  as  he  did  afterwards  at  Phiiippi. 
After  this  laft  battle  began  the  memorable  friendlhip 
between  Mxcenas  and  Horace.  Horace,  as  Suetonius 
relates,  was  a  tribune  in  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Caf- 
fius,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  thofe  generals  made  a  pri- 


The  civil  wars  being  now  at  an  end,  Auguftus 
returned  to  Rome ;  ana  from  this  time  Mxcenas  in- 
dulged himfelf  at  vacant  hours  in  literary  amufements, 
and  the  converfation  of  men  of  letters.  In  the  year 
734  Virgil  died,  and  left  Auguftus  and  Mxcenas  heirs 
to  what  he  tiad.  Mxcenas  was  cxcclfively  fond  of  this 
poet,  who,  of  all  the  wits  of  the  Auguftan  age,  flood 
higheft  in  his  efteem ;  and  if  the  Georgics  and  the 


-itncid  be  owing  to  the  good  tafte  and  encouragen 
of  this  patron,  as  there  is  fome  reafon  to  think,  po- 
fterity  cannot  commemorate  him  with  too  much  gra- 
titude. Horace  may  be  ranked  next  to  Virgil  in  Me. 
cenas's  good  graces.:  we  have  already  mentioned  how 
and  at  what  time  their  friend  (hip  commenced,  Pro- 
pertius  alfo  acknowledges  Mxcenas  for  his  favourer 
and  protector,  lib.  ii.  elcg.  7.  Nor  muft  Van  us  be 
forgot,  though  we  have  nothing  of  his  remaining;  fince 
we  find  him  highly  praifed  by  both  Virgil  and  Horace. 
He  was  a  writer  of  tragedies;  and  Quintilian  thinks 


foner  of  war.    Mxcenas,  finding  him  an  accompli  fhed   he  may  be  compared  with  any  of  the  ancients.    In  a 


man,  became  immediately  his  friend  and  protector; 
and  afterwards  recommended  nim  to  Auguftus,  who 
reftored  to  him  hiseftate  with  no  fmall  additions.  In 
the  mean  time,  though  Mxcenas  bcliaved  himfelf  well 
as  a  foldier  in  thefe  and  other  battles  yet  hii  principal 
province  was  that  of  a  minifter  and  counfellor.  He 
was  the  advifer,  the  manager,  the  negociator,  in  every 
thing  that  related  to  civil  affairs.  When  the  league 
was  made  at  Brundufium  between  Antony  and  Au- 
guitus,  Mxcenas  was  fent  to  act  on  the  part  of  Au- 
guftus. This  we  learn  from  Horace  in  his  journey  to 
Brundufium : 


Hue  v.ttlurut  trat  Mecenai  cptimut,  alque 

Cctceiiu,  n'tjji  magnit  dt  rebut  uterque 

Ltgal'h  avtrfai  foliii  comf  mere  amuot.      Sat.  v.  1.  I. 

And  afterwards,  when  this  league  wa6  near  breaking, 


word,  Mxcenas's  houfe  was  a  place  of  refuge  and  wel- 
come to  all  the  learned  of  his  time ;  not  only  to  Virgil, 
Horace,  Propcrtius,  and  Varius,  but  to  Fundarius, 
whom  Horace  extols  as  an  admirable  writer  of  come- 
dies; to  Fufcus  Ariltius,  a  noble  grammarian,  and 
Horace's  intimate  friend  j  to  Plotius  Tucea,  who 
afliftcd  Varius  in  corrcfling  the  ^Eneid  after  the 
death  of  Virgil ;  to  Valgius,  a  poet  and  very  learned 
man,  who,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  dedicated  a  book  to  Au- 
guftus ufu  Htrbarvm;  to  Afmius  Pollio,  an  excel- 
lent tragic  writer ;  and  to  feveral  others  whom  it 
would  be  tedious  to  meution.  All  thefe  dedicated 
their  works,  or  fome  part  of  them  at  leaft,  to  Mxce- 
nas, and  celebrated  his  praifci  in  them  over  and  over : 
and  we  may  obferve  farther,  what  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  even  ouguftus  himfclf  infaibed  hi*  r 
net  to  him  and  to  Agrippa. 
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Mxcttss,  MttcenM  continued  in  Auguftu*'*  favour  to  the  end 
WicJ*™»1-of  hi*,  life,  but  not  uninterruptedly.  Auguftu*  had 
^  »  an  intrigue  with  Maecenas's  wife :  and  though  the  mi* 
niilcr  bore  thu  liberty  of  hi*  matter  very  patiently, 
yet  there  was  a  coldoefs  on  the  part  of  Auguftu*, 
which,  however,  foon  went  off.  Maecenas  died  in  the 
year  74;;  but  at  what  age  we  cannot  preeifcly  deter- 
mine, though  wc  know  he  mull  have  been  old.  He 
muft.  have  been  older  than  Auguftu*,  becaufc  he  was  a 
kind  of  tutor  to  him  in  hi*  youth  :  and  then  find  him 
often  called  en  old  man  by  Paedo  Albinovanus,  a  co- 
temporary  poet,  whofc  elegy  upon  his  dead  patron  i* 
ftill  extant.  He  made  Auguftu*  his  hdrj  and  recom- 
mended hi*  friend  Horace  to  him  in  thofe  memorable 
hit  word*,  "  Horatii  FLttci,  at  mti,  memor  ,Jlv,  &c." 
Horace,  however,  did  not  probably  furvive  him  long, 
tu  there  i*  no  elegy  of  bin  upon  Maecenas  extant,  nor 
any  account  of  one  having  ever  been  written,  which 
there  certainly  would  have  been  had  Horace  furvived 
him  any  time.  Nay,  Father  Sanadon,  the  French  edi- 
tor of  Horace,  will  have  it,  that  the  port  died  before 
hi*  patron  ;  and  that  thefc  laft  words  were  found  only 
in  Maecenas'*  will,  which  had  not  been  altered. 

Ma-ceuas  is  faid  never  to  have  enjoyed  a  good  ftatc 
of  health  in  any  part  of  his  life:  and  many  Angulari- 
ties arc  related  of  his  bodily  couftitution.  Thus  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  he  waa  always  in  a  fever ;  and  that,  for 
three  years  before  his  death,  he  had  not  a  moment's 
deep.  Though  he  was  ceertainly  an  extraordinary 
man,  and  poflcflcd  many  admirable  virtue*  and  quali- 
ties, yet  it  it  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he  was  very 
luxurious  and  effeminate.  "  Maecenas  (fays  Velleius 
Paterculus)  was  of  die  equeArian  order,  but  fprung 
from  a  moft  illuftrious  origin.  He  was  a  man,  who, 
when  buGncfs  required,  was  able  to  undergo  any  fa- 
tigue and  watching ;  who  confultcd  properly  upon  all 
occafions,  and  knew  a*  well  how  to  execute  what  he 
had  confulted;  yet  a  man  who  10  feafons  of  leifure  was 
luxurious,  foft,  and  effeminate,  almoft  beyond  a  wo- 
man. He  was  no  lefa  dear  to  Cxfar  than  Agrippa, 
but  diftinguiflied  by  him  with  fewer  honours;  for  he 
always  continued  of  the  equetlrian  rank,  in  which  he 
wa*  bom  :  not  that  be  could  not  have  been  advaVcvd 
Upon  the  lead  intimation,  but  he  never  folicited  it." 

But  let  moralift*  and  politicians  determine  of  Mz- 
cena*  as  they  pleafe,  the  men  of  letters  arc  under  high 
obligations  to  celebrate  hi*  praifes  and  revere  his  me- 
mory :  for  he  countenanced,  protected,  and  fupported, 
as  far  as  they  wanted  his  fupport,  all  the  wits  and 
learned  men  of  his  time ;  and  that  too,  out  of  a  pure 
and  difinterefted  love  of  letters,  when  he  had  no  little 
views  of  policy  to  ferve  by  their  means  ;  whence  it  is 
no  wonder,  that  all  the  protestors  and  patrons  of  learn- 
ing, ever  fince,  have  ufually  been  called  Mteenas's. 

MAELSTROM-,  a  very  dangerous  whirlpool  on 
the  coaft  of  Norway,  in  the  68th  degree  of  latitude,  in 
the  province  of  Nordland,  and  the  diftriet  of  Lofoden, 
and  near  the  iiland  of  Molkoe,  from  whence  h  alfo 
takes  the  name  of  Mpjioe-firom.  Its  violence  and 
roarings  exceed  that  of  a  cataract,  being  heard  to  a 
great  diftance,  and  without  any  intcrmimon,  except  a 
quarter  every  fixth  hour,  that  is,  at  the  turn -of  high 
and  low  water,  when  its  impetuotity  fecms  at  a  ftand, 
which  Ihort  interval  is  the  only  time  the  fifhcrme/i  can 
venture  in  :  but  this  motion  foon  returns,  and,  however 
calm  the  tea  may  be,  gradually  incrcaJts  with  fuck  a 


draught  and  vortex  as  abforb  whatever  comes  within  Mathlr'm- 
their  fphere  of  action,  and  keep  it  under  water  for 
fomc  hours,  when  the  fragments,  fhivcred  by  the 
roclu,  appear  again.  This  circumftance,  among  ci- 
thers, makes  ftrongly  againft  Kircher  and  others,  who 
imagine  that  there  is  here  an  abyfs  penetrating  the 
globe,  and  ifluing  in  fume  very  remote  parts,  which 
Kircher  it  fo  particular  as  to  affign,  for  he  names  the 
gulph  of  Bothnia.  But  after  the  moft  exact  refearches 
which  the  circumftances  will  admit,  this  it  but  a  con- 
jecture without  foundation  ;  for  this  and  three  other 
vortice*  among  the  Ferroe  iflands,  but  fmaller,  have 
no  other  caufe,  than  the  collifion  of  waves  riling  and 
falling,  at  the  flux  and  reflux,  againft  a  ridge  of  rock* 
and  Ihelvcs,  which  confine  the  water  fo  that  it  precipi- 
tates itfclf  like  a  cataract ;  and  thus  the  higher  the 
flood  rifes,  the  deeper  muft  the  fall  be ;  and  the  na- 
tural refult  of  this  is  a  whirlpool  or  vortex,  the  pro-- 
digious  faction  whereof  is  fumcicntly  known  by  lcfler 
experiment*.  But  what  has  been  thus  abforbed,  re- 
mains no  longer  at  the  bottom  than  the  ebb  laft- ;  for 
the  faction  then  ceafes,  and  the  flood  removes  all  at- 
traction, and  permits  whatever  had  been  funk  to  make 
its  appearance  again.  Of  the  fituation  of  this  amazing 
Mofkocftrom  we  have  the  following  account  from  Mr 
Jonas  Ramus,  "  The  mountain  of  Hclfcggcn,  in  Lo- 
foden,  lies  a  league  from  the  iiland  Ver,  and  betwixt 
thefc  two  runs  that  large  and  dreadful  ft  ream  called 
Mojlixftrom,  from  the  iiland  Molkoe,  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  it,  together  with 'feveral  circumjacent  idea, 
as  Ambaaren,  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  northward- - 
Iflcfcn,  Hoeholm,  Kieldholm,  Suarven,  and  Buck- 
holm.  Molkoe  lies  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
fouth  of  the  iiland  of  Vcr,  and  betwixt  them  thefe 
fmall  iflands,  Otterhokn,  Flimen,  Sandilefcn,  Stock- 
holm. Betwixt  Lofoden  and  Molkoe,  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  between  36  and  40  fathoms ;  but  on  the 
other  fide,  towards  Ver,  the  depth  decrcafe*  fo  as  not 
to  afford  a  convenient  paflage  for  a  veffel,  without  the 
rifle  of  fp fitting  on  the  rocks,  which  happens  even  iu 
thecalmcft  weather:  when  it  is  flood,  the  rtrcamrui.a 
up  the  country  between  Lofoden  and  Molkoe  with  a 
hoiftcrous  rapidity  ;  but  the  roar  of  its  impetuous  ebb 
to  the  fen  is  fcarce  equalled  by  the  londcft  and  moft 
drc.idful  cataracts;  the  noife  being  heard  feveral  leagues 
off,  and  the  vortices  or  pits  are  of  fnch  an  extent  and 
depth,  that  if  a  (hip  cones  within  its  attraction,  it  is 
inevitably  abforbed  and  carried  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  beat  to  pieces  againft  the  rocks  ;  and  when 
the  water  relaxes,  the  fragments  thereof  are  thrown  up  • 
again.  But  thefe  intervals  of  tranquillity  are  only  at 
the  turn  of  the  ebb  and  flood,  and  calm  weather:  and 
bft  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it*  violence  gradually  re- 
turning. When  the  ftream  is  moft  boifterous,  and  iis 
fury  heightened  by  a  ftonn,  it  is  dangcrons  to  come 
within  a  Norway  mile  of  it ;  boats,  (hips,-  and  yachts 
having  been  carried  away,  by  not  guarding  againil  it 
before  thry  were  within  its  reach.  It  likewife  happens 
frequently,  that  whales  come  too  near  the  fiream,  and 
arc  overpowered  by  its  violence ;  and  then  itisimpof- 
fible  to  deft ribe  their  howlings  and  bellowing*  in  their 
fruitlefs  druggies  to  difengage  themfelve*.  A  bear 
once  attempting  to  fwim  from  Lofoden  to  Mrifkot',  - 
with  a  dciign  of  preying  upon  the  flieep  at  patUirc  in 
the  iiland,  afforded  the  like  fpt-ctacle  to  the  people  - 
the  flrcam  caught  him,  and  bore  him  down,  whilll  :ie 
*  roared' 
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M«»»A«-  roared  terribly,  fo  as  to  be  heard  on  ft  ore.  Large 
***  ftocks  of  firs  and  pine  trees,  after  being  abforbed  by 
the  current,  rife  again,  broken  and  torn  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  if  brilllcs  grew  on  them.  Thin  plainly  (hows 
the  bottom  to  confiil  of  craggy  rocks,  among  which 
they  are  whirled  to  and  fro.  This  flream  is  regulated 
by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea  ;  it  being  constantly 
high  and  low  water  every  fix  hours.  In  the  year 
1645,  ear'y  'n  th"-'  moming  of  Scxagclima  Sunday,  it 
raged  with  fuch  noife  and  impel  uofity,  that  on  the 
ifland  of  Mofkoe,  the  very  ftones  of  die  houfes  fell  to  the 
ground." 

MrEMACTERIA,  facrificcs  offered  to  Jupiter  at 
Athens  in  the  winter  month  Mzmactcrion.  The  god 
fumamed  Ma;mades  was  intrcated  to  fend  mild  and 
temperate  weather,  as  he  pfefided  over  the  feafons, 
and  was  the  god  of  the  air. 

KLEMACTERION  waa  the  fourth  month  of  the 
Athenian  year,  containing  twenty-nine  days,  and  an- 
fwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  September,  and  the 
beginning  of  Oaober.  It  received  its  name  from  the 
feftival  MemaSeria,  which  was  obferved  about  this 
time.    This  month  was  called  by  the  ficeotiana  Aid- 

MjENA,  in  ichthyology.  See  Sraavs. 
MiENALUS  (anc.  geog.)  a  mountain  of  Arca- 
dia (acred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly  frequented  by 
(hep herds.  It  received  its  name  from  Mcnalus  a  fon 
of  Lycaon.  It  waa  covered  with  pine  trees,  whofe  e- 
cho  and  made  have  have  been  greatly  celebrated  by  all 
the  ancient  poets. 

MjEONIA,  or  Moeohia,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor, 
and  forming  part  of  Lydia ;  namely  the  neighbour- 
hood of  mount  Tmolus,  and  the  country  watered  by 
the  Paftolu*.  The  reft  on  the  fea-coaft  was  called  Ly- 
dia.   See  Lydia. 

M.ZEONID  A,  a  name  given  to  the  Mufet,  becaufe 
Homer,  their  greateft  and  worthieft.  favourite,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Mxonia. 

MflLONIDES,  a  furnamc  of  Homer,  becaufe,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  fome  writers,  he  was  born 
in  Mxonia,  or  becaufe  his  father's  name  was  Macon 

MJEOTIS  rams 
Maoticui  Lattu,  {anc.  geog.) 

the  fea  between  Europe  and  Afia,  at  the  north  of  the 
Euxinc,  to  which  it  communicates  by  the  Cimerian 
Bofphorus.  It  was  worfliipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Maf- 
fagctz.  It  extends  about  390  miles  from  fouth-weft 
to  north-eaft,  and  is  about  600  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. Still  called  Palm  Afaotit,  reaching  from  Crim 
Tartar*  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don. 

M^STLIN  (Michael),  in  Latin  Mtjttmu,  a  ce- 
lebrated aftronomer  of  Germany,  was  born  in  the 
duchy  of  Wittemberg  $  but  fpent  his  youth  in  Italy, 
where  he  made  a  fpeech  in  favour  of  Copeniicus's  fy- 
ftcm,  which  brought  Galitaea  over  from  Arillotlc  and 
Ptolemy,  to  whom  he  had  been  hitherto  entirely  de- 
voted. He  afterwards  returned  to  Germany,  and  be- 
came profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Tubingen  1  where, 
among  his  other  fcholars,  he  taught  the  great  Kepler, 
who  has  praifed  feveral  of  his  ingenious  inventions  in 
his  Aflronomia  Optica.  Though  Tycho  Brahc  did  not 
affent  to  Mxftlin's  opinion,  yet  he  allowed  him  to  be  an 
extraordinary  perfon  deeply  ikillcd  in  the  fcience  of 
aftronotny.  Mseftlin  publifhed  many  mathematical  and 
agronomical  worluj  and  died  in  1590. 
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MjESTRICHT,  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Netherlands,  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the  ,  f 
treaty  of  Munfter.    The  town-houfe  and  the  other  ^—"i 
public  buildings  are  handfome,  and  the  place  is  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  flrongiy  fortified.  It 
is  governed  jointly  by  the  Dutch  and  the  bifhop  of 
however,  it  has  a  Dutch  garrifon.    The  in- 
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habitants  arc  noted  for  making  excellent  fire-arms,  and 
fome  fay  that  in  the  arfenal  there  are  arms  fufficient 
for  a  whole  army.  Both  Pspillj  and  Proteflants  are 
allowed  the  free  exercifc  of  their  religion,  and  the  ma- 
giftrates  are  compofed  of  both.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Macfe,  which  fcparate*  it  from  Wyck,  and  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a  handfome  bridge.  M«- 
ftricht  revolted  from  the  Spaniards  in  1570,  but  was 
reduced  in  1579.  Louis  XIV.  became  maftcr  of  it 
in  1673;  but  it  was  reilored  to  the  ilates  by  the  trea- 
ty of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat. 
j  i.e. 

MAFFjEUS  (Vegio),  a  Latin  poet,  bom  in  Lom- 
bard/ in  1407,  was  greatly  admired  in  his  time.  He 
wrote  epigrams,  and  a  humorous  fupplement  to  Vir- 
gil, which  he  called  The  thirteenth  book  of  the  JEatid: 
this  was  as  humoroufly  tranflated  into  Englifh  a  few 
years  fince  by  Mr  Ellis.  Maflacus  wrote  alfo  fome 
profc  works.  He  was  chancellor  of  Rome  toward! 
the  end  of  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V. ;  and  died  in 
1458. 

MAFFEI  (Scipio),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  horn 
of  an  illuflrious  and  ancient  family  at  Verona,  in  167  c. 
After  having  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he  took  arms,  and 
diftingw'ihed  himfelf  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of  Do 
nawert ;  but  he  more  particularly  diftingaifhed  himfelf 
by  his  love  of  learning,  which  made  him  undertake  fe- 
veral voyages  into  France,  England,  and  Germany. 
He  converfed  with  the  learned  in  all  thofe  countries, 
and  obtained  their  friendfhip  and  eftecm.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  the  Arcadia  at  Rome,  an 
honorary  foreign  member  of  that  of  Infcriptiont.  at 
Paris;  and  died  in  175c.  He  wrote  many  works  in 
verfc  and  profe,  which  are  efleemed  ;  the  moft  known 
of  which  are,  1 .  The  tragedy  of  Metope,  of  which 
lacus,  Maotica  Palm,  or  »|here  are  two  French  tran  flat  ions  in  profe.  2.  Cere* 
a  large  lake  or  part  of  mony,  a  comedy.  3.  A  tranflation,  into  Italian 
verfc,  of  the  rirft  book  of  Homer's  Iliad.  4.  Many 
other  pieces  of  poetry,  in  a  collection  intitled  Rhyme 
and  Profe,  quarto.  His  principal  works  in  profe, 
are,  1.  Verona  itluflrata.  a.  Ifiork  dtpiomaAta.  3.  Srie*~ 
%a  eavallerefia ;  an  excellent  work,  in  which  he  at- 
tacks duelling.  4.  An  edition  of  Tbtatro  Ito&ano.  5. 
An  edition  of  Caffiodonu  on  the  Epiftles,  Ads  of 
the  Apoilles,  and  Apocalypfc.  6.  Go/lU  antujttiio- 
tu  qu*dam  feicBa  aJqtu  m  phtrtt  ififiolat  dtflr&ut*  ;  and 
feveral  other  works. 

MAGADA,  in  mythology,  a  title  under  which. 
Venus  was  known  and  worfliipped  in  Lower  Saxony  a 
where  this  goddefs  had  a  famous  temple,  which 
treated  with  refpeA  even  by  the  Huns  and  Van< 
when  they  ravaged  the  country.  It  is  (aid  to  have 
been  deitroyed  by  Charlemagne. 

MAGADOXO,  the  capital  town  of  a  kingdom  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Africa,  and  on  the  coaft  01  Ajan. 
It  is  feated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
defended  by  a  citadel,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  The 
inhabitants 
Lat.  t.  o. 
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1A*f%:  MAGAS,  Mac  Am  s,  (from  M*r*M'»  "  to  fing 
^•jjazkeor  play  in  unifoo  or  o&ave,")  the  name  of  a  rnufical 

*■  * —  inftrumeat  in  ufe  amo-^j  the  ancient*. 

There  were  two  kind*  of  magadet,  the  one  a  firing 
inftrument,  formed  of  20  chord*  arranged  in  pair*, 
and 'tuned  to  uuifon  or  ottave,  fo  that  they  yielded 
ten  found* ;  the  invention  whereof  it  afcribed  by  fume 
to  Sappho  ;  Iry  othcra,  to  the  Lydianj)  aod  by  fome, 
to  Timotheu*  of  Miletus.  The  other  wa*  a  kind  of 
flute,  which  at  the  fame  time  yielded  very  high  and 
very  low  note*.  The  former  kind  wa*  at  leafl  much 
improved  by  Timotheu*  of  Miletiu,  who  it  faid  to 
have  been  impeached  of  a  crime,  becaufe  by  increa- 
fing  the  number  of  chord*  be  fpoilcd  and  difcreditcd 
the  ancient  mufic. 

MAGAZINE,  a  place  in  which  ft  ores  are  kept, 
of  arms,  ammunition,  provilions,  &c.  Every  forti- 
fied town  ought  to  be  furniflicd  with  a  large  maga- 
zine, which  mould  contain  ftore*  wf  all  kinds,  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  enable  the  garrifon  and  inhabiunu  to  hold 
out  a  long  fiege  ;  and  in  which  fmith*,  carpenter*, 
wheel-wrights,  &c.  may  be  employed  in  making  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  artillery ;  at  carriages,  wag- 
gons, Sec. 

Ponder  Mag  *ttN*t  it  that  place  where  the  powder 
is  kept  in  very  large  quantities.  Authors  differ  great- 
ly both  with  regard  to  the  fituation  and  conftniaion; 
but  all  agree,  that  they  ought  to  be  arched  and  bomb- 
proof. In  fortifications),  they  arc  frequently  placed  in 
the  rampart;  but  of  late  they  have  been  budt  in  diffe- 
rent part*  of  the  town.  The  firft  powder-magazine* 
were  made  with  Gothic  arches  J  but  M.  Vauban  find- 
ing them  too  weak,  conftruded  them  in  a  femicircu- 
lar  form  ;  whofe  dimenfions  are  60  feet  long  within, 
2j  broad; the  foundations  are  eight  or  nine  feet  thick, 
and  eight  feet  high' from  the  foundation  to  the  fpring 
of  the  arch  ;  the  floor  it  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
which  keep*  it  from  dampnef*. 

One  of  our  engineers  of  great  experience  fome  time 
fince  had  obferved,  that  after  the  centres  of  femicircu- 
lar  arches  are  ftruck,  they  fettle  at  the  crown  and  rife 
up  at  the  flinches,  even  with  a  ftraight  horizontal  cx- 
ttados,  and  ftitt  much  more  fo  in  powder-magazines, 
whofe  outfidc  at  top  i*  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  houfe, 
by  two  inclined  planet  joining  in  an  angle  over  the  top 
of  the  arch,  to  give  a  proper  defeent  to  the  rain ;  which 
effects  are  cxaciiy  what  might  be  expected  agreeable 
to  the  true  theory  of  arches.  Now,  as  this  fhrinking 
of  the  arches  muft  be  attended  with  very  ill  confequen- 
ces,  by  breaking  the  texture  of  the  cement  after  it  has 
}>ccn  in  fome  degree  dried,  and  alfo  by  opening  the 
joints  of  the  vouffoirs  at  one  end,  fo  a  remedy  is  pro- 
-vided  for  this  inconvenience  with  regard  to  bridges, 
■by  the  arch  of  equi'.'tbrotion  in  Mr  Hutton's  book  on 
bridges  ;  but  as  the  ill  effect  is  much  greater  in  pow- 
der-magazines, the  fame  ingenious  gentleman  propo- 
sed to  find  an  arch  of  equilibration  for  them  alfo,  and 
to  conflrucf  it  when  the  fpau  in  10  feet,  the  pitch  or 
height  10  (which  are  the  fame  dirntnfions  as  the  fe- 
micirclc),  the  inclined  exterior  walls  at  top  forming 
an  angle  of  1 1  3  degrees,  and  the  height  of  their  an- 
gular point  above  the  top  of  the  arch  rqual  to  feven 
feet.  This  very  curious  queftion  was  anfwered  in  1775 
by  the  reverend  Mr  Wi'dbore,  to  be  found  in  Mr  Hut- 
ton's  M'tftiilanta  Malbtmatisc. 

Voi.X.rartlf. 
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ArtiVery  M.ir.snsF.    In  a  fiege,  the  magazine  is  Mijf»»ii»e. 
made  about  2;  or  30  yards  behind  the  battery,  to-  Magdalen. 
wards  the  parallels,  and  at  leaft  three  feet  underground,  « 
to  hold  the  powder,  loaded  fhells,  port  fires,  «cc.  Its 
fides  and  roof  mull  be  well  fee u red  with  boards  to  pre- 
vent the  earth  from  falling  in  :  a  door  is  made  to  it, 
and  a  double  trench  or  paiTkgc  is  funk  from  the  ma- 
gazine to  the  battery,  one  to  go  in  and  the  other  to 
come  out  at,  to  prevent  confulion.    Sometimes  tra- 
verses are  made  in  the  paffaget  to  prevent  ricochet  fhot 
from  plunging  into  them. 

Maga-aike,  on  fhip-board,  a  clofe  room  or  rtore- 
boufe,  built  in  the  fore  or  after  part  of  the  hold,  to 
contain  the  gunpowder  ufed  in  battle.  This  apart- 
ment is  ftrongly  fee u red  againft  fire,  and  no  perfon  is 
allowed  to  enter  it  with  a  lamp  or  candle :  it  is  there- 
fore lighted,  as  occafion  requires,  by  means  of  the 
candles  or  lamps  in  the  fight-room  contiguous  to  it. 

Mac. mum  Air-Gun.    Sec  Ant-Gun. 

MjctjziKtt  ( Literary)  ;  a  well  known  fpecies  of 
periodical  publications,  of  which  the  firft  that  appeared 
was  The  Gentlrmtm't,  fet  on  foot  by  the  inventor  Mr 
Edward  Cave  in  the  year  1731:  (fee  the  article  Cave  ). 
This,  a*  Dr  Kippis  obferves*,  "  may  be  confidered  *  RV-  Brit. 
as  fomcthing  of  an  epocha  in  the  literary  hi  "lory  of  "••sru 
this  country.  The  periodical  performance*  before  ** 
that  time  were  almoft  wholly  confined  to  political 
tranfadioas,  and  to  foreign  and  domeftic occurrences; 
but  the  monthly  magazines  have  opened  a  way  for 
every  kind  of  inquiry  and  information.  The  intelli- 
gence and  difcuffion  contained  in  them  are  very  ex- 
tenfive  and  various ;  and  they  have  been  the  means 
of  diffufing  a  general  habit  of  reading  through  the  na- 
tion, which  in  a  certain  degree  hath  enlarged  the 
public  underlimdiug.  Maay  young  authors,  who 
have  afterward*  rifen  to  confiderable  eminence  in  the 
literary  world,  have  here  made  their  firft  attempts  in 
composition.  Here  too  are  preferred  a  multitude 
of  curious  and  ufeful  hints,  obfervationt,  and  faffs, 
which  otherwife  might  have  never  appeared ;  or  if 
they  had  appeared  in  a  more  evanefcent  form,  would 
have  incurred  the  danger  of  being  loft.  If  it  were 
not  an  invidious  tafk,  the  hiftory  of  them  would  be 
no  incurious  or  uncntcrtaining  iubjccL  The  maga- 
zines that  unite  utility  with  entertainment,  are  undoubt- 
edly preferable  to  thofe  (if  there  have  been  any  fueb) 
which  have  only  a  view  to  idle  and  frivolous  amufe- 
mcnt.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  two  of  them,  The 
Gentleman' t  and  The  London,  which  laft  was  begun  the 
year  after  the  former,  have  amidft  their  numerous  rivals 
preferred  their  reputation  to  the  prefent  day.  They 
have  both  of  them,  in  general,  joined  inftruetion  with 

!>lcafurc ;  and  this  likewife  hath  been  the  cafe  with 
omc  others  of  a  later  origin."— The  original  London 
Magazine,  it  is  believed,  has  been  difcontinued  for  fome 
years  paft. — The  next  oleic  (I  publication  of  this  kind 
it  that  intitlcd  The  Scott  Magazine;  which  was  com- 
menced at  Edinburgh  a  few  years  pofterior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Gentleman'/  at  I-ondon  ;  which,  like 
it,  has  furvived  many  rivals;  and  which  (till  fubfifts, 
defervedly  cftcemcd  for  the  challcnefs  of  its  plan  and 
the  accuracy  of  its  information. 

MAGDALEN  (Mary.)    Sec  Ma»t. 
Religion  of  Si  MjGDjmi>,  a  denomination  given  to 
divers  communiliet  of  nuns,  confilting  generally  of  pe- 
3  F  siitcnt 
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MigcViKn  nitent  courtezans;  fomctimcs  alfo  called  MngJalanetlet. 
Ma'rj«.  *>uch  are  at  Metz,  eflablifhcd  in  1452  ;  thofe 

bu"K.  "  at  Paris,  in  1492  s  thofe  at  Naples,  firft  cftablifhed  in 
1— y— ^  1324,  and  endowed  by  Queen  Sancha,  to  forvC  a*  a 
retreat  for  public  courtezans,  who  mould  betake 
themfelves  to  repentance  ;  and  thofe  of  Rouen  and 
Bourdeaux,  which  had  thcu  original  among  thofe  of 
Paris  in  1 618.  In  each  of  thefc  monaflcrics  there  arc 
three  kinds  of  pcrfons  and  congregation*  ;  the  firft 
confifl  of  thofe  who  arc  admitted  to  make  tows,  and 
thefc  bear  the  name  of  St  Magdalen ;  the  congrega- 
tion of  St  Martha  is  the  fecond,  and  is  compofed  of 
thofe  whom  it  is  not  judged  proper  to  adroit  to  vows  t 
finally,  the  congregation  of  St  Lazarus  is  compofed 
of  fucb  as  are  detained  there  by  force. 

The  religious  of  St  Magdalen  at  Rome  were  efta- 
blifhcd by  Pope  Leo  X.  Clement  VIII.  fettled  a 
revenue  on  them;  and  farther  appointed,  that  the  ef- 
fects of  all  public  proftitutes,  dyin*r  intcflate,  fliould 
fall  to  them-,  and  that  the  tcftamcnts  of  the  rell  fliould 
be  invalid  unlefs  they  bequeathed  a  portion  ef  their 
•Beets,  which  was  to  be  at  leall  a  fifth  part,  to  them. 

MAGnAifH-H'.fftitah    Sec  London,  n3iiy. 

MAGDALENA,  one  of  the  Marqucfas  iflands, 
•bout  five  leagues  in  circuit,  and  fuppofed  to  be  in 
S.  Lat.  ic.  2  j.  W.  Long.  138.  co.  It  was  only 
feen  at  nine  leagues  diftance  by  thofe  who  difcovcr- 
ed  it. 

MAGDALENE's  Cave,  a  cave  of  Germany,  and 
in  Carinthia,  10  miles  call  of  Gottz.  It  appears  like 
a  chafm  in  a  rock,  and  at  the  entrance  torches  are 
lighted  to  conduct  travellers.  It  is  divided  into  fevc- 
ral  apartments,  or  halls,  with  a  vail  number  of  pil- 
lars formed  by  nature,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance ;  they  being  as  white  as  fnow,  and  almolt 
tranfpareiit.  The  bottom  is  of  the  fame  fubftance,  in- 
fomuch  that  a  pcrfon  may  fancy  bimfelf  to  be  walking 
among  the  ruins  of  an  enchanted  caftle,  furrounded 
with  magnificent  pillar*,  forne  entire  and  others  bro- 
ken. 

MAGDEBURG,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  duchy  of  Mecklenburgh,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
weft  by  the  principality  of  Anhalt  and  Halberftadt, 
on  the  cafl  by  Upper  Saxony  with  part  of  Branden- 
burg, and  on  the  weft  by  the  duchy  of  Wolfcnbutlle. 
The  Saale  circle,  and  that  of  Luxkenwalde,  are  fcpa- 
tatcd  from  the  reft,  and  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  a 
part  of  Upper  Saxony.  This  country  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  level;  but  fandy,  marfhy,  or  overgrown  with 
woods.  There  are  fait  fprings  in  it  fo  rich,  that 
they  are  fufficicnt  to  fupply  all  Germany  with  that 
commodity.  The  Hoi/,  circle  is  the  moft  fruitful 
part  of  it.  In  the  Saale  circle,  where  wood  isfcarce, 
there  is  pit-coal:  and  at  Rothcnburg  is  a  copper-mine 
woiked.  The  ducliy  is  well  watered,  for  the  Elbe 
paffca  through  it;  and  the  Saale,  Havel,  Aller,  Ohre, 
and  Elttcr,  either  rife  in,  or  warti  fomc  part  of  it  in 
their  courfe.  The  whole  duchy,  exclufivc  of  that  part 
•f  the  county  of  Mansfcldt  which  is  connected  with  it, 
is  (aid  to  contain  29  cities,  fix  towns,  about  430  vil- 
lages, and  330,000  inhabitants.  The  flates  of  the 
country  confifl  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  dc- 
futiea  of  the  cities.  Before  it  became  fubjeft  to 
the  ek&oral  houft  oi  Brandenburg,  frequent  dieU 
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were  held  in  it ;  hut  at  prefent  no  diets  are  held,  nor 
have  the  Rates  the  direction  of  the  finances  as  for- 
merly. Before  the  Reformation,,  it  was  an  arch- 
bifhopric,  fubjcc.1  in  fpirituala  to  the  pope  alone,  and 
its  pfclate  was  primate  of  all  Germany ;  but  embracing 
the  Reformation,  it  chofc  itfelf  administrators,  till  the 
treaty  of  Munfter  in  164ft,  when  it  was  given,  toge- 
ther with  the  bilhopric  of  Halberftadt,  to  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Hither 
Pomcrania,  granted  by  that  treaty  to  the  king  of 
Sweden.  Lutheranifm  is  the  predominant  religion* 
here  ;  but  Calvinifls,  Jews,  and  Roman-catholics,  arc 
tolerated.  Of  the  lad  there  are  five  convents,  who 
never  embraced  the  Reformation.  All  the  Lutheran 
parifhes,  amounting  to  314,  arc  fubject  to  1 6  infpec- 
tors,  under  one  general  ftiperintcndant ;  only  the 
clergy  of  the  old  town  of  Magdeburg  arc  under  the 
direction  of  their  fenior.  The  Jews  have  a  fynagogue 
at  Halle.  The  manufactures  of  the  duchy  are  cloth, 
fluffy  (lockings  linen,  oil  (kins,  leather,  and  parch- 
ment ;  of  wbich,  and  grain  of  aU  forts,  large  quanti- 
ties are  exported.  The  arms  of  it  are,  Party  per  pale, 
ruby,  and  pearl.  The  king  of  PruICa,  as  duke  of 
Magdeburg,  fits  and  votes  between  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  as  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  elector  palatine, 
at  palfgrave  of  Lautern.  Of  the  Hates  of  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony  he  is  the  fir  ft.  His  matricular  af- 
feflment  for  the  duchy  is  43  horfc  and  196  foot,  or 
1300  florins  monthly;  and  to  the  chamber  of  Witzlar 
343  florins  and  40  kruitztrs.  For  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  duchy  there  is  a  council  of  regency,  w  ith 
a  war  and  demefne  chamber;  and  for  the  eccletiaftical, 
a  conliftory,  and  general  fuperintendant.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  duchy,  arifing  from  the  falt-works,  de- 
mefnes,  and  taxes,  fomc  of  which  are  very  heavy  and 
opprcflivc,  are  faid  to  amount  to  800,000  rixdoltars 
annually.  With  refpeet  to  fait,  every  houfekeepcr  ii> 
the  P ruffian  dominions  is  obliged  to  buy  a  certain 
quantity  for  bimfelf  and  wife  ;  and  alfo  for  every  child 
and  fervant,  horfe,  cow,  calf,  and  fheep,  that  he  pof- 
feflies.  The  principal  places  are  Magdeburg,  Halle, 
and  Glauche. 

Magdekcrc,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  a  duchy  of 
the  fame  name,  of  which  it  is  not  only  the  capital, 
but  that  of  all  Lower  Saxony,  and  formerly  even  of 
all  Germany.  It  Hands  on  the  Elbe,  in  E.  Long. 
12.  9.  N.  Lat.  52.  16.  It  is  a  city  of  great  trade, 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  very  ancient.  Its  name  figni- 
fies  the  maiden  city  ;  which,  fomc  imagine,  took  its 
rife  from  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  is  faid  to  have 
flood  here  anciently,  and  to  have  been  deflroyed  by 
Charlemagne.  The  founder  of  the  city  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  Otho  I.  or  his  cmprefs  Editha,  daughter 
to  Edmund  the  Saxon  king  of  England.  The  fame 
emperor  founded  a  Benedictine  convent  here,  wliich 
he  afterwards  converted  into  an  arebbifhopric,  of 
which  the  archbifhop  was  a  count-palatine,  and  had 
very  great  privileges,  particularly  that  of  wearing  the 
archicpifcopal  pallium,  and  having  the  crofs  borne 
before  him,  befides  many  others.  The  firft  tourna- 
ment in  Germany  is  faid  to  have  been  appointed  near 
♦his  city,  by  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fowler  ;  but 
thefe  paftimes  were  afterwards  abolifhed,  becaufc  they 
occafioncd  fuch  envy  and  animofity  among  the  nobi- 
lity, that  feveral  of  them  killed  one  another  upon  the 
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Magde-  fpot.   The  fituation  of  the  city  is  very  convenient  and  Mag  dalcm,  or  Micdol,  denoting  literally  "  a  tower  M.lrriU» 

M^'i     P'1"***"*'  uP°n  l',e  bank'  of  the  Kibe,  amidfl  fpacious  or  place  of  rtrength,"  near  the  Red  Sea,  (Motes)  ;  far 

■  'fruitful  plains,  and  on  the  road  betwixt  High  and  to  the  fouth  of  the  former. 

Low  Germany.    It  lus  been  a  great  fuffcrer  by  fnes       MAGELLAN  ( Ferdinand),  a  celebrated  Portu- ' 


and  firges  ;  but  by  none  fo  roue!;  as  that  in  lf>$i, 
when  the  emperor's  general,  count  Tilly,  took  it  by 
Aorm,  plundered  arid  fet  it  on  fire,  by  which  it  was 
entirely  reduced  to  afhc*,  except  the  cathedral,  the 
convent  of  our  Lady,  and  a  few  cottage*  belonging 
to  fimcrmcn  ;  of  40,000  burghers,  not  above  400 
efcaping.  The  foldiers  fparrd  neither  age  nor  f>x  ; 
but  rij>pcd  up  women  with  child,  murdered  fucking 
infants  in  fight  of 
women  in  t 


gucfe  mariner  in  the  1 6th  century.  He  being  dilla. 
ttVficd  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  went  into  the  fer« 
vice  cf  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  failed  from  Seville 
with  live  vefielsin  1519,  when  hcdifcovcredtindpaiTed 
the  11  rait  to  which  he  gave  hii  own  name,  and  failed 
through  the  South  Sea  to  the  Ljdrone  Iilar.tU,  when, 
according  to  fome  author*,  he  was  poifoncd  iu  15.10; 
though  others  fay  that  lie  was  kill<l  in  a  mutiny  of 


many  of  them  flun^ 

ethers  into  the  fire.  The  city  i»  now  populous,  I 

and  well  built,  particularly  the  broad  ftrcet  and  ca-  rvligion  people  whofe  langingc  was  unknown  to  him, 
llicdral-fquarc.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  king's  as  hi*  was  to  them,  is  an  abfurdity  that  dikrul-ts  thi> 
palace,  the  governor's  houfe,  the  armoury,  guild-hall,  work. 

and  cathedral.    The  la  (I  is  a  fuperb  ltructurc  in  the       Strath  tf  Magtii  -v,  a  narrow  j.aK-jc  between 
antique  tallc,  dedicated  to  St  Maurice,  which  has  a   the  ifland  of  Terra  del  F'uego  and  the  ?*uthern  » 
fine  organ,  the  mallcr-pipe  of  which  is  fo  big,  that  a   tremity  of  the  continent  of  America.    This  pailag* 
it  with  both  arms  ;  it  alfo  con-   was  firft  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  who  failed 

through  it  into  the  South  Sea,  and  frum  thence  n> 
thi  Lail  Indies.  Other  navigator  have  puffed  tin- 
fame  way  ;  but  as  thefe  Itraits  arc  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, and  fubjeit  to  llonn*,  it  has  been  common  to 
fail  by  Cape  Horn,  rather  than  through  the  Strain 
See  Strain  I.t  .1/.        and  Tt*t* 
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their  parents,  and  ravilhcd  young  hii  people  in  the  ifland  of  Mutan,  on  account  of  hit 
flrects;  to  prevent  which  violation,    fevcrity.    Hii  voyage  round  the  world  w,-u  writtcB 


thcinfclves  into 
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and  by  .one  on  board,  and  has  been  frequently  printed  in 
rce,   Knifliih.    His  fuddenly  converting  to  the  Chi  hi  is n 


man  can  fcarce  clafp 

tains  the  tombs  of  the  emperor  Otho  and  the  emprefs 
F.ditha  ;  a  fine  marble  ftalue  of  St  Maurice,  a  por- 
phyry fant,  an  altar  in  the  choir  of  one  Hone  of  di- 
vers colour*,  ciirioufly  wrought,  and  many  other  cu- 
riofities.  They  fhow  here  a  bedllead  a;.d  table  which 
belonged  to  Martin  Luther,  when  he  was  an  Augti-  of  Magellan, 
iline  friar  in  a  cloyftcr  of  thi*  city  before  the  Re  lor-  del  Fur^ 


MAGELLANIC-cloi'ds,  whicifh  appearance* 
like  clouds,  feen  in  the  heavens  towards  the  fouth  pole, 
and  having  the  lame  apparent  motion  as  the  ilars. 
They  are  three  in  number,  two  of  them  near  each 
other.  The  largeft  lies  far  from  the  fouth  pole  ;  but 
the  other  two  are  not  many  degrees  more  remote  from 
it  than  the  neareft  cunfpicuous  liar,  that  is,  about  1 1 
degrees.    Mr  lioyl  conjectures,  that  if  thefc 


mation.  Among  the  relicts,  they  pretend  to  have 
the  bafon  in  which  Pilate  wathed  his  hands  after  his 
condemnation  of  our  Saviour  ;  the  lantern  which 
Judas  made  ufe  of  when  he  apprehended  him  ;  and 
the  ladder  on  which  the  cock  crowed  after  St  Peter 
denied  him.  The  chapter  confifU  of  a  provoft,  16 
msjcr  and  feven  minor  canons  ;  befidca  which,  there 
are  four  other  Lutheran  collegiate  foundations,  and  a 

Lutheran  convent  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  in  which  is  were  feen  through  a  ^ood  telefcope,  they  would  ap» 
a  fchool  or  feminary.  Here  is  alfo  a  gymnafntm,  pear  to  be  multitudes  of  fmall  liars,  like  the  tnilky- 
with  an  academy,  in  which  young  gentlemen  are  in-  way. 

ftruclcd  in  the  art  of  war.  The  canons  of  the  chap-  MAGGI  Jerome),  in  Latin  Muglut,  one  of  the 
ter,  which,  except  the  change  of  religion,  is  upon  the  moil  learned  men  of  the  if'th  century,  was  born  at 
fame  footing  as  before  the  Reformation,  mull  make  Anghiari  in  Tufcany.  He  applied  himfelf  to  all  the 
proof  of  their  nobility.  The  prebends  and  dignities  feiences,  and  even  to  the  art  of  war  (  and  ditliiiguilhed 
arc  all  in  the  gift  of  the  elector  ;  and  the  revenue  of  himfelf  fo  much  in  this  laft  lludy,  that  the  Venetian* 
the  provoft  is  computed  at  12,000  crown*  a-year.    fent  him  into  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  in  quality  of  judge 


Here  is  a  great  trade,  and  a  variety  of  manufactures. 
The  chief  are  thofe  of  woollen  cloths  and  Huffs,  filks, 
cottons,  linen,  (lockings,  hats,  gloves,  tobacco  and 
fnulF.  The  city  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe  and 
Imperial  towns.  Editha,  confort  to  Otho  I.  on  whom 
it  was  conferred  as  a  dowry,  among  many  other  pri 


of  the  admiralty.  When  the  "Turks  belicged  lama- 
guRa,  he  performed  all  the  fervicc*  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  moll  excellent  engineer  :  lie  invented 
mines  and  machines  for  throning  lire,  by  means  of 
which  he  deflroyed  all  the  works  of  the  bcliegera,  and 
in  an  inftant  overthrew  what  had  coll  the  Tuiks  inli- 


vileges  and  advantage*,  procured  it  the  grant  of  a  nite  labour.    But  they  had  their  revenge ;  for,  taking 

yearly  fair.    The  bargTavate  of  this  city  was  an-  the  city  in  J 571,  they  plundered  his  library,  carried 

ciently  an  office  of  great  power  ;  having  the  civil  and  him  loaded  with  chain*  to  Conllantinople,  and  treated 

criminal  jurifdiclion,  the  office  of  hereditary  cup-bearer  him  in  the  moll  inhuman  and  barlwirous  manner.  He 

being  annexed  to  it  ;  and  was  long  held  as  a  fief  of  the  neverthelefs  comforted  himfelf  from  the  example  of 

archbrfhopric,  but  afterwards  became  an  imperial  fief,  /Efop,  Mcnippns,  Epittctus  and  other  learned  men  ; 

which  was  again  conferred  on  the  archbifhopric  by  the  and,  after  pafTing  the  whole  day  in  the  meanctt 

elector  of  Saxony,  upon  certain  conditions.  drudgery,  he  fpent  the  night  in  writing.    He  com- 

MAGDOLUM,  or  Magdalvm  (anc.  geog.),  a  pofed,  by  the  help  of  his  memory  alone,  treatifea  filled 

town  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  twelve  mile*  to  the  fouth  with  quotations,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Imperial 

of  Pelufium  (Herodotus,  Antnnine',  which  doubt-  and  French  ambafiadors.    Thefc  miniilers,  moved  by 

left  is  the  Migdol  or  Magdol  of  Jeremiah — Another  compalhon  for  thi*  learned  man,  rcfolved  to  purchafc 

3  F  a  him 
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Mj?gM.  him:  but  while  they  were  treating  for  his  ratifom,  fed 
l— ~~v~~-  Maggi  found  means  to  make  his  cfcape,  and  to  get  to 
the  Imperial  ambafTador's  houfe  {  when  the  Grand 
Vizir  being  enraged  at  his  flight,  and  remembering 
the  great  mifehief  he  had  done  the  Turks  during  the 
fiege  of  Famagufta,  fent  to  have  him  fiezed,  and 
caufed  him  to  be  ftranglrd  in  prifon  in  1572.  Hi* 
principal  works  are,  1.  A  trratiie  on  the  bells  of  the 
ancients.  2.  On  the  deftructicra  of  the  world  by  fire. 
3.  Commentaries  on  -i"Emiliu:(  Prohus's  lives  of  illu- 
ftrious  men.  4.  Commentaries  on  the  inftitute*. 
Thefe  works  are  written  in  elegant  Latin.  He  alio 
wrote  a  treatife  on  fortification  in  Italian  5  and  a  book 
on  the  filiation  of  ancient  Tufcany. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  brother 
Baribolomev)  Maggi,  a  phyfician  at  Bologna,  who 
wrote  a  treatife  of  gun-fhot  wounds  ;  nor  with  yincmt 
Maggi,  a  native  of  BrefTe,  and  a  celebrated  profefTor 
of  humanity  at  Ferrarc  in  Padua,  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  feveral  works. 

MAGGOT,  the  common  name  of  the  fly. worm 
bred  in  flefli,  from  the  egg  of  the  great  blue  flelh-fly. 
Notwithstanding  the  diftafte  for  this  animal,  its  figure 
and  ftructurc  of  parts  are  greatly  worth  attending  to ; 
and  may  ferve  as  a  general  hiftory  of  the  clafs  of 
worms  produced  from  the  eggs  of  Aies. 

This  animal  is  white  and  fleffvy  :  its  body  is  com- 
pofej  of  a  number  of  rings,  like  the  bodies  of  cater- 
pillars and  other  fur.ilar  infects;  and  is  capable,  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  animal,  of  afluming  different  figures  $ 
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but  if  the  prtflure  is  properly  managed,  it  will  HUp?*)*, 
fufficiently  open  it,  and  there  may  be  difcovered  with- 
in it  a  fmall  protuberance,  which  may  very  naturally 
ppofed  either  the  tongue  or  the  fucker  of  the  ani- 


mal. The  hook*  in  thefe  creatures  not  only  fupply 
the  place  of  teeth,  but  alio  of  fcgs ;  ftucc  it  is  by  fa- 
ttening thefe  hooks  into  the  fubftance  it  is  placed  ou, 
and  then  drawing  up  its  body  to  it,  that  it  pulls  itfe's* 
along. 

The  back  of  this  creature  lowers  itfelf  by  degrees  as 
it  approaches  the  extremity  of  tine  belly;  and. near  ths 
place  where  the  back  begins  to  lower  itfelf,  arc  placed 
the  creature's  two  principal  organ*  of  refpiration.  One 
may  perceive  there  two  fmall  toundifh  brown  fpots : 
they  are  very  eafily  dillinguiihable  by  the  naked  eye, 
becaufe  the  reft  of  the  body  of  the  creature  is  white; 
but  if  we  take  in  the  affitlancr  of  gtaffes,  each  of  tbfO 
fpota  appears  to  be  a  brown  circular  eminence  raif<  J. 
a  little  above  the  reft  of  the  body.  On  each  of  thefe 
fpots  one  may  alfo  difcover  three  oblong  oval  cavities, 
fumething  of  the  (hape  of  button-hole*  ;  thefe  arc  li- 
tuated  in  a  parallel  direction  to  one  another,  and  their 
length  nearly  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  that  of 
the  body  of  the  animal.  Thefe  apertures  are  fo  many 
lligmata  or  air-holes  ;  openings  dellined  to  admit  the 
air  neceflary  to  the  life  of  the  animal.  It  has  fix  of 
thefe 


ng  at  tunes  more  or  lefs  extended  in  length,  and 
consequently  more  or  lefs  thick. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  animal  has  no  legs,  it  is 
able  to  move  itfclf  wry  fwiftly  ;  and  in  its  firft  attempt 
to  move  its  body,  is  extended  to  its  greateft  length, 
and  afTtimes  fomtthing  of  the  figure  of  a  pointed  cone. 
The  pointed  part  of  the  cone  is  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  is  not  feparated  from  the  next  ring  by  any 
deeper  furrow  than  the  reft  of  the  rings  are  from  one 
another.  In  fume  dates  of  the  animal,  one  may  fee 
two  fbort  horns  thru  A  out  from  the  head  ;  but  more 
generally  two  fcary  hooks  are  obfervablc :  thefe  are, 
however,  fometimcs  hid,  and  have  each  of  them  a  cafe 
or  (heath(  into  which  the  animal  can  retract  tliem  at 
pleafure.  Thefe  hooks  are  bent  into  an  arch,  the  con- 
cavity of  which  is  towards  the  plane  on  which  the  crea- 
ture is  placed  ;  and  they  are  thickeft  at  their  infer- 
tion  in  the  head,  and  thence  diminifh  gradually,  till 
they  terminate  in  a  fine  (harp  point. 

Thefe  two  hooks  are  placed  in  a  parallel  direction, 
and  can  never  come  together,  and  therefore  cannot 
ferve  in  the  place  of  teeth  for  grinding  the  food  ;  but 
merely  to  pull  and  fever  it  in  pieces,  that  it.  may  be  of 
a  proper  fizc  for  the  mouth  of  the  creature,  lie  fides 
thefe  hooks  the  maggot  has  a  kind  of  dart,  which  is 
about  a  third  part  of  their  length,  and  is  placed  at  an 
equal  diftance  between  them.  This  alfo  is  brown  and 
fcaly  like  them  j  it  is  quite  flraight,  and  terminates  in 
a  fine  point.  The  hooks  have  as  it  were  two  fcaly 
thorns  at  their  points  j  and  this  dart  feems  intended, 
by  reiterated  ftrokes,  to  divide  and  break  the  pieces 
of  flefh  thefe  have  feparated  from  the  reft  into  fmallrr 
parti.  Immediately  below  the  apertures  for  the  egrefs 
of  the  hooks,  is  placed  the  mouth  of  the  animal ;  the 
creature  docs  not  AW  this  little  opening  unlcfs  prcf- 
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gnwua,  three  in  each  fi«'c  of  its  body, 
great  tranfpareucy  of  the  body  of  this  animal 
gives  us  an  opportunity  alfo  to  diftiiiguiih  that  it  has 
on  each  fide  a  large  white  veftcl  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  body.  It  is  eafy  to  follow  the  courfe  of 
thefe  veflels  through  their  whole  length,  but  they  are 
moll  diftinct  of  all  towards  its  hinder  part ;  and  they 
are  always  feen  to  terminate  each  in  the  brown  fpot 
above  mentioned;  this  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that 
they  are  the  two  principal  trachea:. 

The  ramifications  of  the  two  great  trachea:  arc  very 
beautifully  feen  in  this  creature,  cfpccially  on  its  belly : 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  velfcrl  analogous  to  the 
great  artery  in  the  caterpillar  dais  can  be  difcover* 
ed  in  thefe ;  though,  if  there  were  any  fuch,  their  great 
tranfparence  muft  needs  make  them  very  eafily  diilin- 
gui'.hable  ;  nor  could  its  dilatations  and  contractions* 
if  fo  confidrrablc  ai  io  that  clafs  of  animals  be  lefs  fo. 
See  Efcuca. 

Malpighi  imagined,  that  this  artery  in  the  caterpil- 
lar clafs  was  a  feries  of  hearts ;  in  its  place,  however, 
there  may  be  feen  in  thefe  animals  a  true  heart.  It  is 
eafy  to  obferve  in  thefe  creatures,  about  the  fourth 
ring  of  their  body,  a  fmall  flefhy  part,  which  has  al- 
ternate contractions  and  dilatations ;  and  is  not  only 
difcovcrabk  in  the  body  by  means  of  its  tranfparence, 
but  on  making  a  proper  fection  of  them  in  the  fecond* 
third,  and  fourth,  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  or* 
the  creature,  and  continue  itwbcats  for  fome  time  af- 
terwards. 

MAGI,  or  Maoiams,  an  ancient  religious  fed  in 
Perfia,  and  other  eaftero  countries,  who  maintained 
that  there  were  two  principles,  one  the  canfe  of  all 
good,  the  other  the  caufe  of  all  evil:  and,  abominating 
the  adoration  of  images,  they  worshipped  God  only  by 
fire ;  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  brighten,  and  nwft 
glorious  fymbol  of  Oromafdes,  or  the  good  God ;  as 
darknefs  is  the  trueft  fymbol  of  Arimanius,  or  the  evil 
god.    This  religion  was  reformed  by  Zoroaftcr,  who 
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Magic,  maintained  that  there  was  one  fupreme  independent 
Being  ;  and  under  him  two  principles  or  angels,  one 
the  aiigcl  of  goodnefs  and  light,  and  the  other  of  oil 
and  darknefs :  that  theiv  is  a  perpetual  Aiuggle  be- 
tween them,  which  mall  lall  to  the  end  of  the  woild  $ 
that  then  the  angil  nf  darknefs  and  hit  difciples  (hall 
go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  (hall  be  p J- 
uilhcd  in  everlalting  darknefs ;  and  ihe  angel  of  light 
and  his  difciples  (hail  alio  go  into  a  world  of  their  own, 
where  they  lhall  be  rewarded  in  cverlaftinz  light. 

The  prieibi  of  the  magi  were  the  moil  Ikilful  ma- 
thematicians and  phitofophcrs  of  the  ages  in  which 
they  lived,  infomuch  that  a  learned  man  and  a  magtan 
became  equivalent  term*.  The  vulgar  looked  on  their 
knowledge  m  fupcrnatural ;  and  hence  thofe  who  prac- 
tifed  wicked  and  mifchievous  arts,  taking  upon  them- 
felves  the  name  of  magiatti,  drew  on  it  that  ill  fig- 
nilication  which  the  word  magician  now  bear*  a- 
niuiig  us. 

This  fed  Hill  fubfifts  in  Perfia  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  guurt,  where  they  watch  the  facrcd  fire  with 
the  greateft  care,  and  never  fuller  it  to  be  extinguilh- 
cd. 

MAGIC,  Macia,  Mate i a,  in  its  ancient  fenfe, 
the  icicnce  or  difcipliac  and  do&rine  of  the  magi,  or 
wife  men  of  Perfia.    Sec  Magi. 

The  origin  of  magic  and  the  magi  is  afcribed  to 
Zoroaller.  Salmafim  derives  the  very  name  from  Zo- 
roaAer,  who,  he  fays,  was  furnamed  fifog,  whence 
Magus.  Others,  inftead  of  making  him  the  author  of 
the  Pcrfian  philofophy,  make  him  only  the  rcftorcr 
and  improver  thereof }  alleging,  that  many  of  the  Per- 
fian  rites  in  ufe  among  the  magi  were  borrowed  from 
the  Zabii  among  the  Chaldeans,  who  agreed  in  many 
things  with  the  magi  of  the  Perfians  j  whence  fome 
make  the  name  common  both  to  the  Chaldeans 

and  Perfians.  Thus  Flu  tare  h  mentions,  that  Zoroaftcr 
inftituted  magi  among  the  Chaldeans,  in  imitation 
whereof  the  Pc.fiant  had  their*  too. 

Mactc,in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  is  a  fcience  which 
teaches  to  perform  wonderful  and  furprifing  effects. 

The  word  magie  originally  carried  with  it  a  very 
innocent,  nay,  laudable  meaning  ;  being  ufed  purely 
to  fignify  the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  and  the  more  fublime 
parts  of  knowledge  j  but  in  regard  the  ancient  magi 
engaged  themfelves  in  aftrology,  divination,,  forcery, 
4c  the  term  mogit  in  time  became  odious,  and  was 
only  ufed  to  fignify  an  unlawful  and  diabolical  kind  of 
feience,  depending  on  the  aEiiiaiice  of  the  devil  and 
departed  fouls. 

If  any  wonder  how  fo  vain  and  deceitful  a  fcience 
mould  gain  to  much  credit  and  authority  over  men 9 
minds,  Pliny  gives  the  reafon  of  it.  It  is,  fays  he, 
becaufe  it  has  pofleiTed  itfclf  of  throe  fcienccs  of  the 
moll  cftccm  among  men  ;  taking  from  each  aQ  that 
tt  great  and  marvellous  in  it.  Nobody  doubts  but  it 
had  its  firft  origin  in  medicine  >  and  that  it  infinuated 
itfelf  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  under  pretence  of 
affording  extraordinary  remedies..  To  thefe  fine  pro- 
mifes  it  added  every  thing  in  religion  that  is  pompous 
and  fplendidi  and  that  appears  calculated  to  blind  and 
captivate  mankind.  Laftlv,  it  mingled  judicial  aftro- 
logy with  the  reft  j  perfuading  people,  curious  of  fu- 
turity* that  it  faw  every  thing  to  come  in  the  1 
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Agrippa  divides  magic  into  three  kinds;  natural,  ce-  Msgic* 
lcilial,  and  ceremonial  or  fuperftitious.  * 

Natural  Aljmc  is  no  more  than  the  application  of 
natural  active  caufc*  to  pa  (live  fubjcels;  by  means 
whereof  many  furpriling,  but  yet  natural,  effects  are 
produced. 

In  this  way  many  of  our  experiments  in  natural 
philofophy,  efpeeially  thofe  of  electricity,  optics,  and 
inagiictifm,  Ii«vc  a  kind  of  magical  appearance,  and 
among  the  ignorant  and  credulous  might  caiily  pafs 
for  miracles.  Such,  without  doubt,  have  been  fome 
of  thofe  miracles  wrought  by  ancient  magicians,  whofc 
knowledge  of  the  various  powers  of  nature,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  was  much  greater  than  modern  va- 
nity will  fome  times  allow  f.  *  ^ 

Baptifla  Porta  lias  a  treatife  of  natural  magic,  or 
of  fecrets  for  performing  very  extraordinary  things  by  Orighn  .«*. 
natural  caufes.    The  natural  magic  of  the  Chaldeans "*> "* 
was  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  '  '* 
fimples  and  minerals.    The  magic  which  they  called 
tburgia,  confilted  wholly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ccre- 
monicsto  be  obferved  in  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  in  or- 
der to  be  acceptable.  By  virtue  of  thefe  ceremonies  they 
believed  they  could  converff  with  fpiritual  beings,  and 
cure  dlfeafts. 

Celcfiial  Aftcic,  borders  nearly  on  judiciary  aflro- 
Ibgy  :  it  attributes  to  fpirits  a  kind  of  rule  or  domi- 
nion over  the  planets,  and  to  planets  a  dominion  over 
men ;  and  on  thofe  principles  builds  a  ridiculous  kind 
of  fy  item.    See  Astrology. 

Suprrflitioaj  or  Gottic  Mavu,  confifh  in  the  invo- 
cation of  devils.  Its  effects-are  ufually  evil  and  wick- 
ed, though  very  ftrange,  and  feemingly  farpaifing  the 
powers  of  nature  ;  fdppofcd  to  be  produced  by  virtue 
of  fome  compatx,  cither  tacit  or  exprefo,  with  evil  fpi- 
rits :  but  the  truth  is,  thefe  have  not  all  the  power  that 
is  ufually  imagined,  nor  do  they  produce  thufe  effects  • 
ordinarily  afcribed  to  them. 

This  fpecies  of  magic*  there  is  every  reafon  to  be- 
Kevc,  had  its  origin  in  Egypt,  the  native  country  of 
pagan i fin.  The  firft1  magicians  mentioned  in  hiftory 
were  Egyptians ;  and  that  people  fo  famed  for  early 
wifdom  believed  not  only  in  the  exiftence  of  dimons, 
the  great  agents  in  magic  (fee  Damon),  but  alfo  that 
different  orders  of  thofe  fpirits  prcfided  -  over  the  ele- 
ments of  earth,  airj  fire,  and  water,'  as  well  asovcTthe 
perfons  and  aflfairs  of  men.  Hence  they  afcribed  every 
drfcafe  with  which  they  were  afflicted  th  the  immedi- 
ate agency  of  fome  evil  daemon.  When  any  perfon  was 
feiicd  with  a  fever,  for  inftancc,  they  did  not  think 
it  neccfTary  to  iVarch  for  any  natural  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe ;  it  was  immediately  attributed  to  fome  dxmon 
wlu'ch  had  taken  poflillion  of  the  body  of  the  patient, 
and  which  could  not  be  ejected  but  by  chaims  and  in- 
cantations. 

Thefe  fuperditious  notions,  which  had  fprrad  from 
Egypt  over  all  the  eaft,  the  Jews  imbibed  duriag  their 
captivity  in  Babylon.  Hence  we  find  them  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Teftament  attributing  almoft  eve- 
ry  difcafe  to  which  they  were  incident  to  the  immedi- 
ate agency  of  devils  (fee  Possession).  Many  of 
the  fame  impious  fuperftitions  were  brought  from  K- 
gypt  and  Chaldca  by  Pythagoras,  and  tranfmitted  by 
him  and  his  followers  to  the  Platonifts  in  Greece.  ThU 
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*Tl        i,  ;\[  paroiT  from  the  writers  of  the  life  of  pythrjgoras. 

(aniUiriis,  fpeakitrg  of  the  hdlmvera  ol  that  phdofo- 
i  'kt,  f.ij  .j  exprcblyj  that  they  cured  c-.-rtsiii  difcafcr. 
i.y  ij.v..t:tat!"jM  ;  a:ul  Porphyry  adds,  that  they  cured 
t^fea'cs  hn;h  r»f  the  mind  end  of  rbc  body  Hy  t'on^s  and 
: jiita'.n,::^.  'litis  was  e\.:-lh'  the  pri::;io:  »t  the 
"  ..".'{  ti.i:.  pvi-.tb,  who  wcic  ail  tuppolcd  tn  kifji  up 
i;  ..-oii!lu--;t  irtercourft  with  d.cmons  and  to  have  the 
p-i.vir  of  :  ;,tro'il::i^  the  in.  hy  rni~'i;d  ch.mns  and  fa- 
civl  ■■  ■.  Agrceihly  to  tStsi  pur  lice  of  his  renders 
v.-e  arc  t«.:.l  that.  Pythaj-ra*  directed  certain  difeafes 
'  i  the  nr'r.d,  cou'jtlefr.  tiulc  which  he  attributed  to 
the  ai'-eucv  of  dstnors,  to  he  cured  partly  by  incanta- 
i       partly  hy  nt.rjw/  inmru,  s::d  partly  by  «w/f«.v— 
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That  there  are  different  order;  ci  created  fpiriis, — 
whether  called  darmons  or  angels, — whofc  powers  in- 
t.  llectual  and  active  greatly  furpafs  the  powers  of  man, 
ieafuii  make;  piolable,  a:.d  revelation  certain.  Now 
it  win  the  uuiverfal  belief  of  the  ancient  nations  fays 
the  learned  Motheim  +,  and  cfpecially  of  the  orientals, 
that  certain  founds  and  words,  for  the  moil  part  bar- 
barous were  highly  grateful,  and  that  others  were 
equally  difugrfcablc,  to  thtfc  fpirits.  Heme,  when 
they  withed  to  render  .-tdxrnon  propitious  and  to  em- 
ploy him  on  any  particular  office,  the  magicians  com- 
pol'cd  their  facrcd  fongs  of  the  word,,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  a;;rceabk  to  him  ;  and  v.  hen  it  was  their 


intention  to  drive  him  fr. 


Tlfclv 


lung  in  a  llrain  which  they  fancied  ada  moti  could  not 
hear  but  with  horror.  From  the  fame  perfuafion  arofe 
the  01  ft ota  of  fufpending  from  the  neck  of  a  ftck  per- 
fon,  whofc  difeafc  was  fuppofed  to  be  inflicted  hy  a 
drniou,  an  amulet,  fomctimco  made  of  gold  and  fume- 
times  of  parchment,  on  which  was  written  one  or  more 
of  thofe  words  which  da-mons  could  not  bear  cither  to 
hear  or  to  fee  :  and  in  a  didactic  poem  on  the  healing 
art  dill  extant,  wc  arc  taught  by  Strenus  Sammonitui, 
that  the  word  Abracadabra  is  an  infallible  remedy 
for  a  femitcrtian  fever  or  ague  ;  and  to  hanilh  grief  of 
heart,  ATarceliinui  thinks  nothing  more  effectual  than 
the  word  ■  -•/■•*>«ir.  In  more  modern  time's,  as  wc  are 
informed  by  Agrippa.the  words  ufed  hy  thofe  in  com. 
pact  with  the  devil,  to  invoke  him,  and  to  fuccccd  in 
m  hat  they  undertake,  are,  J)irst  mits,  jr/quct,  k  ttsJoc. 
fel,  t/'uvima,  eniiemaui.  There  arc  an  hundred  other 
formulas  of  words  compofed  at  pleafure,  or  gathered 
from  fcvcral  different  languages,  or  patched  from  the 
Hebrew,  or  formed  in  imitation  of  it.  And  among 
the  primitive  Chriltians  there  was  a  fuperilitious  ciu- 
tom,  of  which  we  fufpeft  fomc  remains  may  yet  be 
found  among  the  illiterate  vulgar  in  different  countries, 
of  fattening  to  the  neck  of  a  fiek  perfon,  or  to  t he- 
bed  on  which  he  lay,  fomc  text  from  the  New  Tcfta- 
mcnt,  and  cfpecially  the  fird  two  or  three  verfes  of 
the  gofpel  of  St  John,  as  a  charm  undoubtedly  effi- 
cacious to  banifli  the  difeafc. 

•  That  magician*  who  could  thus  cure  the  fick,  wee 
likewife  believed  to  have  the  power  of  inflicting  dif- 
rafes,  and  of  working  miracles,  by  means  of  their  fub- 
fiTvient  dxmons  need  not  be  doubted.  Ancient  wri- 
ters of  good  credit  arc  full  of  the  wonders  which  thcy 
performed.  We  (hall  mention  a  few  of  thofe  which 
are  bed  attcded,  and  inquire  whether  they  might  hot 


have  been  effected  by'othcr  means  than  the  Interpofitlon 
of  daemons. 

The  firft  magicians  of  whom  we  read  are  thofe 
who  in  Egypt  oppofed  Mofc*.  And  wc  are  told,  that, 
when  Aaron  ealt  down  his  rod,  and  it  became  a-  fcr- 
pent,  they  alfu  did  the  like  with  their  inchantments  ; 
"  for  they  caft  down  every  man  hi*  rod,  and  they  be- 
came ferpents."  This  was  a  phenomenon  which,  it 
mud  he  confeffed,  had  a  very  miraculou.s  appearance  ; 
and  yet  there  fecms  to  have  been  nothing  in  it  which 
might  not  have  been  effected  by  (light  of  hand.  The 
Egyptians,  and  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  every  coun- 
try where  ferpenta  abound,  have  the  art  of  depriving 
them  of  their  pov.-er  to  do  mifchief,  fo  that  they  may 
be  handled  without  danger.  It  was  eafy  for  the  magi- 
cians, who  were  favoured  by  the  court,  to  pretend  that 
they  changed  their  roads  into  ferpents,  by  dcxterouf- 
ly  fubdituting  one  of  thofe  animals  in  place  of  the  rod. 
In  like  manner  they  might  pretend  to  change  water 
into  blood,  and  to  produce  frogs  ;  for  if  Mofes  gave 
in  thefe  indances,  as  we  know  he  did  in  others,  any 
previous  information  of  the  nature  of  the  miracles 
which  were  to  be  wrought,  the  magicians  might  cali- 
ly  provide  themfelvcs  in  a  quantity  of  blood  and  num- 
ber of  frogs  fufficicnt  to  anfwer  their  purpofe  of  de- 
ceiving the  people.  Beyond  this,  however,  their 
power  could  not  go.  It  flopped  where  that  of  all 
workers  in  legerdemain  mud  have  ttopt — at  the  failure 
of  proper  materials  to  work  with.  Egypt  abounds 
with  ferpentr  ;  blood  could  be  ealily  procured  ;  and 
without  difficulty  they  might  have  frogs  from  the  ri- 
ver :  But  when  Mofes  produced  lice  from  the  duft  of 
the  ground,  the  magicians,  who  had  it  not  in  their 
power  to  collcit  a  fulficicnt  quantity  of  thefe  animals 
were  compelled  to  own  this  to  be  an  effect  of  divine 
agency. 

The  appearance  of  Samuel  to  Said  at  Endor  i*  the 
next  miracle,  fcemingly  performed  by  the  power  of  ma- 
gic, which  we  (had  conlider.  It  was  a  common  pre- 
tence of  magicians,  that  they  could  raife  up  ghofls 
from  below,  or  make  dead  perfons  appear  unto  them 
to  declare  future  events ;  and  the  manner  of  their  in- 
cantation is  thusdefcribed  by  Horace  : 

— —  Pallor  utrafquc 
Feccrat  horrendas  afpedn-    Scalpcre  tcrram 
Unguibus,  ct  pullam  divcllere  mordicus  agnam 
Coepemnt :  critor  in  foffam  confufus,  ut  indc 
Manes  elicercnt,  animas  refponfa  daturas. 

"  With  yelling*  dire  they  fill'd  the  place, 
And  hideous  pale  was  cither's  face. 
Soon  with  their  nails  they  fcrap'd  the  ground, 
And  fill'd  a  magic  trench  profound 
With  a  black  lamb's  thick-dreaming  gore, 
Whofc  members  with  their  teeth  they  tore  ; 
That  they  might  charm  the  fprtghts  to  tell 
Some  curious  anecdotes  from  hell." 

Francis. 

Whether  the  witch  of  Endor  made  life  of  fuch  infer- 
nal charms  as  thefe,  the  facrcd  hiflorian  has  not  in- 
formed us ;  but  Saul  addreffed  her,  as  if  he  believed 
that  by  fome  form  of  incantation  die  could  recal 
from  the  date  of  departed  fpirits  the  foul  of  the 
prophet  who  had  been  for  fome  time  dead.  In  the 
fubfequcnt  apparition,  however,  which  was  produced, 
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Magic  fome  hate  thought  there  was  nothing  more  than  a 
trick,  by  which  a  cunning  woman  irapofco  upon  Saul'* 
credulity,  making  kiln  believe  that  foine  confident  of 
her  emit  wa»  the  ghoft  of  Samuel.  But  had  that  been 
the  cafe,  (he  would  undoubtedly  have  made  the  pretend- 
ed Samuel's  arfwer  as  pleating  to  the  king  as  polfible, 
both  to  fate  her  own  life,  which  appears  from  the  con- 
text to  have  been  in  danger,  and  likewife  to  have  pro- 
Cured  the  larger  reward.  She  would  never  have  told 
her  fovereign,  (he  durft  not  have  told  him,  that  he 
himfelf  Ihould  be  (hortly  (lain,  and  hi*  foil*  with  him  ; 
and  that  the  holt  of  Ifnicl  mould  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  l'hiliftincs.  For  this  reafon  many  critics, 
both  Jewifh  and  Chriftian,  have  fuppoled  that  the  ap- 
parition was  really  a  dzinon  or  evil  angel,  by  whofe 
alMance  the  woman  was  accuftomed  to  work  wonders, 
and  to  foretel  future  events.  But  it  is  furtly  very 
incredible,  that  one  of  the  apoftatc  fpirits  of  hell  /hould 
have  upbraided  Saul  for  applying  to  a  furterrft,  or 
fhould  have  accofted  him  in  fuch  word*  as  thefe:  •'Why- 
haft  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  mc  up  i  WTjercfore 
dotl  thou  aj]<  of  me,  feeing  the  Lord  is  departed  from 
thee,  and  is  become  thine  enemy  ?  For  the  Lord  hath 
rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and  given  it  to 
thy  neighbour,  even  to  David.  Bccaufc  thou  obeydeft 
not  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  therefore  the  7,«n/hath  done 
this  thing  to  thec  this  day."  It  is  to  be  obferved  far- 
ther, that  wliat  was  here  denounced  again  (I  Saul  was 
really  prophetic,  and  that  the  event  anfwered  to  the 
prophecy  in  every  particular.  Now,  though  we  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  created  fpirits  of  penetration 
Taftly  fupcrior  to  that  of  the  mojl  enlarged  human  un- 
derftanding  j  yet  we  dare  maintain,  that  no  finite  intel- 
ligence could  hy  its  own  mere  capacity  have  ever  found 
out  the  prccife  time  of  the  two  armies  engaging,  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Philiftinea,  the  confcqucnccs  of  the 
victory,  and  the  very  names  of  the  perfons  that  were 
to  fall  in  battle.  Saul  and  his  font  were  indeed  men 
of  tried  bravery,  and  therefore  likely  to  expofe  them- 
felvc*  to  the  grcatcit  danger  ;  but  after  the  menaces 
which  he  received  from  the  apparition,  he  would  have 
been  impelled,  one  (hould  think,  by  common  prudence, 
either  to  chicane  with  the  enemy,  or  to  retire  from 
the  field  without  cxpofing  himfelf,  his  fens,  and  the 
whole  army,  to  certain  and  inevitable  deftruction  ;  and 
his  acting  differently,  with  the  confequences  of  his 
conduct,  were  events  which  no  limited  undentanding 
could  either  forefec  or  certainly  foretel.  If  to  thefe 
circumftances  we  add  the  fuddennefs  of  Samuel's  ap- 
pearance, with  the  effect  which  it  had  upon  the  for- 
cerefs  herfelf,  we  (hall  find  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
apparition  was  tliat  of  no  evil  demon.  There  is  not, 
we  believe,  upon  record,  another  inflance  of  any  per- 
(bo's  pretending  to  raife  a  ghoft  from  below,  without 
previoufly  ufing  fome  magical  rites  or  fome  form  of 
incantation.  As  nothing  of  that  kind  is  mentioned  in 
the  cafe  before  us,  it  is  probable  that  Samuel  appear- 
ed before  he  \va»  called.  It  is  likewife  evident  from 
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the  narrati%'e,  that  the  apparition  was  not  what  the  Xf<pe. 
woman  expected ;  for  we  are  told,  that  w  hen  (he  »  "  - 
faw  Samuel,  (he  cried  out  fur  fear."  And  when  the 
king  exhorted  her  not  to  be  afraid,  and  afked  what  (lie 
law,  •'the  woman  faid,  I  fee  gods  (ehlfimj  afcenuing 
out  of  the  earth."  Now,  had  (he  bcea  accullomed  to 
do  fuc  h  fcaU,  and  know  a  that  w  hat  (lie  fair  wai.  only 
her  fubfervient  darmun,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  (h= 
could  have  been  fo  frightened,  or  have  mi'.laken  her 
familiar  for  rloh'tm  in  any  fenfe  in  which  that  word  can 
be  taken.  We  arc  therefore  ftrongly  inclined  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  hold  that  it  wns  Samuel  hiu>- 
fclf  who  appeared  and  prophefied,  not  e.t'.Ud  up  L 
the  wretched  woman  or  her  demons  but,  to  her  utter 
confulion,  and  the  difgrace  of  her  art,  f.-nt  by  Gr.l 
to  rebuke  Saul's  icadnci*  iu  a  molt  affecting  and  mor- 
tifying  way,  and  to  deter  all  others  from  ever  ap- 
plying to  magicians  or  dxntons  for  alhdanee  when  re- 
futed comfort  from  heaven.  For  though  this  hypo- 
thecs may  to  a  fupcrficial  thinker  feem  to  tranft;ich 
the  rule  of  Horace — Arr  Jeui  inter/it,  Uc. — which  i* 
as  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  fcripturc,  as  \  j 
the  introduction  of  fupcmatural  agency  in  human  coin- 
pofitions;  yet  he  who  bus  lludied  the  thcocraiical  ton- 
ftitution  of  Ifrael,  tlie  nature  of  the  office  which 
wa»  there  termed  regal,  and  by  what  means  the  admi- 
niftration  was  i.i  emergencies  conducted,  will  have  a 
different  opinion,  and  at  once  perceive  the  d$iui  viatic* 
uodut. 

The  fudden  and  wonderful  definition  of  the  army 
of  Brcnnus  the  Gaul,  has  likewife  been  attributed  to 
magic,  or,  what  in  this  inquiry  amounts  to  the  fame 
thing,  to  the  interpolhion  of  evil  fpirits,  whom  the 
priclU  of  Apollo  invoked  as  gods,  Thufe  barbarians 
had  made  an  inroad  intoGrcecc,  and  invefted  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  with  a  view  to  plunder  it  of  the 
facred  treafure.  Their  numbers  and  courage  over- 
powered all  oppofition  ;  and  they  were  juft  upon  the 
point  of  making  themfclvcs  matter*  of  the  place,  when, 
Juftin  informs  us,  that,  to  encourage  the  befieged,  the 
priefts  and  prophctefs  "  advenifle  deum  clamant ;  cum- 
que  fe  vidiffe  defilientem  in  terriplum  per  culminu  a- 
pert  a  faftigia.  Dum  omncs  opcm  dei  fupplicitcr  im- 
plorant,  juvenem  fupra  humanum  ruoJum  infignis 
pukhritudinis,  comitefque  ci  duas  armatas  virginc?, 
cx  propinquis  duabus  Diana:  Mincrvarque  xdibus  ol- 
curriffe,  ncc  oculi*  tantum  hzc  fe  pcrfpcxiflV ;  audiflc 
etiam  ftridorcm  a  reus,  ac  ftrepitum  armorum  :  pro- 
indc  ne  cuaclarentur,  diis  anteftgnanis,  hollem  cxdere, 
et  vitori*  dcorum  focios  fc  adjungerc,"  fummis  obfc- 
cratioaibus  monebant.  Quibus  vocibus  iaeenfi,  oinne>  * 
certatim  in  praclium  protilmnt.  Pravfentiam  Dei  et  ipli 
ftatim  ftnfcre  :  nam  ct  tcrrx  motu  portio  monti* 
abrupta  Gallorum  itravit  excrcitum,  et  cotifertifCmi 
cunci  non  fine  vulncribus  holtium  diilipati  ruebant. 
Infccuta  deinde  tempeftas  eft,  qux  gtandine  et  frigore 
faun'o*  cx  vulncribu*  abfumpfit  (a)." 

This  was  unqueftionably  an  extraordinary  event ; 

and 


"  ( a)  Called  aloud  that  the  god  had  arrived  .  That  they  had  feen  him  leap  into  the  temple  through  the  ajtjr- 
tere  in  the  roof :  That  whilft  they  were  all  humbly  imploring  his  help,  a  youth  of  more  than  human  beauty, 
accompanied  by  two  virgins  in  armour,  had  run  to  their  affiftance  from  the  neighbouring  temple*  of  Diana 
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Mie'c,  ar'd  it  mud  be  afcribcd  cither  to  the  immediate  ititcr- 
»  pofition  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  natural  means,  or 
to  the  agency  of  dxmons :  there  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive. But  it  is  altogether  incredible  that  the  Supreme 
Being  fhould  have  miraculoufly  interpofed  to  defend 
the  temple  of  a  pagan  divinity.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
fuppofc  that  an  earthquake,  produced  in  the  ordinary 
courfc  of  nature,  fhould  have  been  foretold  by  the 
priefls,  or  that  it  could  have  happened  fo  opportunely 
for  the  prefcrvation  of  their  treafure  from  the  hands 
of  fierce  babaiiana.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  ha*  been 
faid,  remains  but  either  to  allow  the  earthquake  to 
have  been  produced  by  evil  fpirits,  or  to  deify  the 
truth  of  the  hiftorian's  relation.  But  the  catailrophe 
of  Brcnnus's  army  is  recorded  in  the  fame  manner  by 
fo  many  ancient  writers  of  good  credit,  that  we  can- 
not call  in  queilion  their  veracity:  and  therefore*  be- 
ing unwilling  to  admit  the  agency  of  demons  into  this 
affair,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us  to  mow  by  what 
human  contrivance  it  might  have  been  effected  ;  for  its 
arrival  at  fo  critical  a  juncture  will  not  eaflly  fuffer  as 
to  fuppofe  it  a  mere  natural  event. 

"  The  inclination  of  a  Pagan  pricft  (fays  Bifhop 
iJJUn.  Warburton  t )  to  allift  his  god  in  extremity,  will 
hardly  bcqnefiioned  ;  and  the  inclination  of  thofe  at 
Dtlph'rma  not  ill  feconded  by  their  public  manage- 
-  mcnt  and  addrefa.  'On  the  firft  rumonr  of  Brennus's 
inarch  againft  them,  they  iffucd  order*,  as  from  the 
oracle,  to  all  the  region  round,  forbidding  the  coun- 
try people  to  fecrcte  or  bear  away  their  wine  and  pro- 
■vifions.  The  effects  of  tin's  order  fuccccdcd  to  their 
expectations.  The  half-darted  barbarians  finding,  on 
their  arrival  in  Phoeis,  fo  great  a  plenty  of  all  things, 
made  fhort  inarches,  difperfed  themfdves  over  the 
country,  and  revelled  in  the  abundance  that  was  pro- 
vided for  them.  This  refpite  gave  time  to  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  god  to  come  to  his  afliftance.  Their 
advantages  of  fitnation  likewife  fupported  the  meafures 
which  they  had  taken  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The 
town  and  temple  of  Delphi  were  feated  on  a  bare  and 
cavernous  rock,  defended  on  all  fides  with  precipices 
indead  of  walls.  A  large  recefs  within  affumed  the 
form  of  a  theatre  ;  fo  that  the  fhouts  of  fpldiers,  and 
the  founds  of  military  inftrumcnts,  re-echoing  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  from  cavern  to  cavern,  increafed  the 
clamour  to  an  immenfe  degree  ;  which,  as  the  hiilo- 
rian  obferves,  couid  not  but  have  great  effects  on  ig- 
N'  191. 
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norant  and  birbarmu  minds.  The  playing  off  thefe 
panic  terrors  was  not  indeed  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  re- 
pulfe  and  diffipate  a  hoft  of  fierce  and  hungry  invade™, 
but  it  enabled  the  defenders  to  keep  them  at  bay  till 
a  more  folid  entertainment  was  provided  for  them,  ia 
the  txfilafio*  and  fall  of  that  portion  of  the  rock  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  army  lay  en- 
camped. 

"  Among  the  caverns  in  the  f acred  rock,  there  was 
one  which,  from  an  intoxicating  quality  difcovercd 
in  the  fleam  which  ifTued  from  it,  was  rendered  very 
famous  by  being  fitted  to  the  recipient  of  the  prieftefs 
of  Apollo  ^  a).  Now,  if  we  only  fuppofe  this,  or  any 
other  of  the  vapours  emitted  from  the  numerous  fif- 
fures,  to  be  endowed  with  that  unctuous,  or  othcrwiic 
inflammatory  quality,  which  modern  experience  (hows 
to  be  common  in  mines  and  fubterraneous  places,  we 
can  eafily  conceive  how  the  pried*  of  the  temple 
might,  without  the  agency  of  demons,  be  able  to 
work  the  wonders  which  hiilory  fpeaks  of  as  effected 
in  this  tranfaAion.  For  the  throwing  down  a  lighted 
torch  or  two  into  a  chafm  whence  fuch  a  vapour 
ifTued,  would  fet  the  whole  into  a  flame  ;  which,  by 
fuddenly  rarifying  and  dilating  the  air,  would, 
liked  fired  gun-powder,  blow  up  all  before  it.  That 
the  pricft*,  the  guardians  of  the  rock,  could  be  long 
ignorant  of  fuch  a  quality,  or  that  they  would  divulge 
it  when  difcovered,  cannot  be  fuppofed.  Strabo  re- 
lates, that  one  Onomarckut,  with  his  companions,  aa 
they  were  attempting  by  night  to  dig  their  way 
through  to  rob  the  holy  treafury,  were  frightened 
from  their  work  by  the  violent  making  of  the  rock  i 
and  he  add»,  that  the  fame  phenomenon  had  defeated 
many  other  'attempts  of  the  like  nature.  Now,  whe- 
ther the  tapers  which  Ontmanhu  and  his  companions 
were  obliged  to  ufe  while  they  were  at  work,  inflamed 
the  vapour,  or  whether  the  priefts  of  Apollo  beard 
them  at  it,  and  fet  fire  to  a  countermine,  it  is  certain 
a  quality  of  this  kind  would  always  Hand  them  in  (lead. 
Such  then  (pre fumes  the  learned  prelate)  was  the  expe- 
dient (  b  )  they  employed  to  diflodge  this  neil  of  hornets, 
which  had  fettled  at  the  foot  of  their  (acred  rock  ;  for 
the  dorm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail,  which  fol- 
lowed, was  the  natural  effeft  of  the  violent  conculliuns 
given  to  the  air  by  the  explofion  of  the  mine." 

Two  inftances  more  of  the  power  of  ancient  ma 
gic  we  fhall  juft  mention,  not  becaufe  there  is  any 

thing 


jind  Minerva  ;  and  that  they  had  not  only  beheld  thefe  things  with  their  eyes,  but  had  alfo  heard  the  whiznng 
of  his  bow  and  the  clangor  of  his  arms.  They  therefore  earnedly  exhorted  the  befieged  not  to  neglect  the 
heavenly  fignal,  but  to  (ally  out  upon  their  enemies,  and  partake  with  the  divinities  of  the  glory  of  the  vic- 
tory." With  thefc  words  the  foldicrs  being  animated,  eagerly  rufhed  to  battle  s  and  were  themlelves  quickly 
leniible  of  the  prefence  of  the  god  ;  for  part  of  the  rock  being  torn  away  by  an  eatthquake,  rolled  down  upon 
the  Gauls  ;  whole  thickeft  battalions  being  thus  thrown  into  cunfufton,  fled,  cxpofed  to  the  weapons  of  their 
enemies.    Soon  afterwards  a  temped  arofc,  which  by  cold  and  the  fall  of  hailUones  cut  off  the  wounded. 

(a)  u  In  hoc  rupis  anfr.ictu,  media  ferme  montis  altitudine,  planitic*  exigua  cd,  atque  in  ea  profundum  terras 
foramen,  quod  in  oraculo  patrt,  cx  quo  frigidus  fpiritus,  vi  quadam  velut  vento  in  fubliroc  cxpulfut,  mcntcs 
latum  in  vecordiam  vcrtit,  impletafqite  deo  refponfa  confulealibus  dare  cogit."    Just.  lib.  24.  c.  ic. 

(a)  The  learned  author,  by  arguments  too  tedious*  to  be  here  enumerated,  confirms  the  reiifoiiing  wliiih  we 
'■m  e  borrowed  from  liim  ;  and  likewife  fhows  from  hidory,  that  the  priefls,  before  they  came  to  extremities 
vuth  the  facred  rtxk,  had  entered  into  treaty  with  thofe  barbarians,  and  paid  them  a  large  tribute  to  decamp 
^nd  quit  the  country.    This  add*  greatly  to  the  probability  of  his  account  of  the  explofion  ;  for  nothing  but 


♦iic  abfolute  impoffibility  of  getting  quit  of  their  befiegcrs  by  any  other  means,  could  hav#  induced  the  prielta 
*o  hazard  an  experiment  fo  b.;j  with  danger  to  ihemJelves  as  well  as  to  their  enemie*. 
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M»gie.  tiling  particular  or  imporUnt  in  the  faft*,  but  becaufe 
*■  »  foroe  credit  fccras  to  have  been  giTtn  to  the  narration 
by  the  difcerning  Cadworth.  Philoftratus,  in  hi*  life 
of  Apollonius  Tyanssus,  informs  us,  that  a  laughing 
l~)»m  niac  at  Athena  was  cured  by  that  magician, 
who  ejected  the  evil  fpirit  by  threats  and  menace* ; 
and  the  biographer  adds,  that  the  dstmon.  at  his  de- 
parture, is  fa  id  to  have  overturned  a  ftatue  whiili 
ilood  before  the  porch  where  the  cure  was  perform- 
ed. The  other  in  (lance  is  of  the  fame  magician  free- 
ing the  city  of  Ephefus  from  the  plague  by  honing  to 
death  an  old  ragged  beggar  whom  Apollonius  called 
the  plague,  and  who  appeared  to  be  a  demon  by  his 
changing  himfelf  into  the  form  of  a  Jhagged  dog. 

That  fuch  tales  as  thefe  fliould  have  been  thought 
w  orthy  of  the  (lighted  notice  by  the  incomparable  au- 
thor of  the  Intellectual  Syftem,  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  human  nature.  The 
whole  dory  of  Apollonius  Tyanssus,  as  is  now  well 
known,  is  nothing  better  than  a  collection  of  the 
t  Sc<  Prl.  moil  extravagant  fable*  J  t  but  were  the  narrative  fuch 
r&Mw'j  C«*-as  that  credit  could  be  given  to  the  facts  here  related, 
"p*'  1' "     there  >pp*,r*  no  nccefEty  in  cither  cafe  for  calling  in 
jh/itry  »f        agenc7  °f  evil  fpirita  by  the  power  of  magic— 
TbiUf\f&],  The  Athenians  of  that  age  were  a  fupcrllitious  peo- 
and  M»-    pie.    Apollonius  was  a  fhrewd  impodor,  long  prac- 
A»?Vv,*r'  tifed  in  the  art  of  deceiving  the  multitude.    For  fuch 
vnrib'i  tm-  *  01211  A  w"  "fy  ,0  pwfuade  a  friend  and  confidant 
r  Sy-  to  act  the  part  of  tlie  laughing  d*moauic  ;  and  without 
much  difficulty  the  llatue  might  be  fo  undermined  as 
inevitably  to  tumble  upon  a  violent  concuflioa  being 
given  to  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of 
the  pretended  daemon.    If  fo,  this  feat  of  magic 
dwindles  down  into  a  very  trifling  trick  performed  by 
means  both  iimple  and  natural.  The  other  cafe  of  the 
poor  man  at  Ephefus,  who  was  lloned  to  death,  is 
exactly   fimilar  to  that  of    thofe   innocent  wo- 
men in  our  own  country,  whom  the  vulgar  in  the  lad 
century  were  indicated  to  burn  for  the  fuppofed 
crime  of  witchcraft.    We  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  an  Ephcfian  mob  was  lefs  inflammable  or  credu- 
lous than  a  Britifh  mob,  or  that  Apollonius  played 
bis  part  with  left  (kill  than  a  Christian  dsemonologiil : 
and  as  the  fpirit s  of  our  witches,  who  were  facri- 
ficcd  to  folly  and  fanaticifm,  were  often  fuppofed  to 
mi^Tite  from  their  dead  bodies  into  the  bodies  of  harts 
or  cah  accidentally  palling  by,  fo  might  this  impodor 
at  Ephefus  perfuade  his  cruel  and  credulous  inftiu- 
ments,  that  the  fpirit  of  their  victim  had  taken  peffcf- 
Con  of  the  body  of  the  /hogged  dog. 

Still  it  may  be  laid,  that  in  nagit  and  divination  c- 
vents  have  been  produced  out  of  the  ordinary  courfc 
of  nature ;  and  as  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  Supreme 
Being  to  have  countenanced  fuch  abominable  practices 
by  the  interpolation  of  his  power,  we  mutt  nccclTarily 
attribute  thofc  effects  to  the  agency  of  demons,  or 
evil  fpirits.  Thus,  when  Ajicas  coufulted  the  Sybil, 
the  agency  of  the  iufpiruig  god  changed  her  whole 
appearance  : 

 »'  Pofcere  fata 

Tempos,"  ait:  "  Deu*,ecce,  Dcua."  Cui  talia  fanti 
Ante  fores,  fubito  non  vultu*,  non  color  unus, 
Nun  comptat  manfere  comae  :  fed  pectus  an 
Et  rahic  fera  corda  tumcnt  1  majorquc  vidcri, 
Vol  X.  Part  II. 
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Nec  mortale  fonans :  amara  eft  numine  quando 

Jam  propiorc  Dei.  

 "  Aloud  (he  cries, 

"  This  is  the  time,  inquire  your  deftinies. 

He  come>,  behold,  a  god  !"  Thus  while  (he  faid, 

And  (hivering  at- the  facred  entry  Raid, 

Her  colour  cliang'd,  her  face  was  not  the  fame, 

And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  fpirit  came : 

Her  hair  ilood  up ;  convullivc  rage"  podefs'd 

Her  trembling  limb',  and  heav'd  her  lah'ring  breafl; 

Greater  than  human  kind  She  fcem'd  to  look, 

And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  fpokc. 

Her  daring  eyes  with  fparkling  fury  roll, 

When  all  the  God  came  rufhing  on  her  foal." 


Magrr. 


Dlt  YDEN. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Cumac  was  an  immenfe  excava- 
tion in  a  folid  rock.    The  rock  was  probably  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  on  which  the  temple  of  Delphi 
was  built,  full  of  fiflure»,  out  of  which  exhaled  per* 
pctually  a  poifonous  kind  of  vapour.    Over  one  of 
thefe  fidures  was  the  tripod  placed,  from  which  the 
priedefs  gave  the  oracle.     Now  we  leam  from  St 
Chryfodom,  that  the  pricftef*  was  a  woman  :  "  Quay 
intripodes  fedens  expanfa  maligmim  fpirit um  per  interna 
immiflum,  et  pergcnitales  partes  fubcuntcm  excipiens, 
furore  replcrctur,  ipfaque  rcfolutis  crinibus  bacchsre- 
tur,  ex  ore  fpumam  emittens,  et  fie  furoris  verba  lcxjuc- 
batur."    By  comparing  tlu's  account  with  that  quo- 
ted above  from  Juftin,  which  is  confirmed  both  by 
Paufanias  and  by  Strabo,  it  is  evident,  that  what 
Chryfodom  calls  matifnun  fptritum  was  a  particular 
kind  of  vapour  blown  forcibly  through  the  fidurc  of 
the  rock.    But  if  there  be  a  vapour  of  fuch  a  quality 
as,  if  received  per  parttt  genha/er,  would  make  a  woman 
furious,  there  is  furcly  no  neceflity  for  calling  into 
this  fecne  at  Cuma  the  agency  of  a  daemon  or  evil  fpi- 
rit.   Betides,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  all  my- 
dical  and  magical  rites,  fuch  as  this  was,  both  the 
pried*;  and  the  perfans  confuhing  them  prepared 
themfclvcs  by  particular  kinds  of  food,  and  fometimes, 
as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  by  human  facririces£,  fori  Vide  Z*» 
the  approach  of  the  god  or  dxmon  whofe  aid  they  in-«»»  Ptarfr 
voked.    On  the  prefent  occafion,  we  know  from  the'**' 
poet  himfelf,  that  a  cake  was  ufed  which  was  compo-^'^™*]^' 
led  of  poppy -feed  and  honey  t  and  Plutarch  fpeaks  of],  ' 
a  ihrub  called  ItutopbyUut,  ufed  in  the  celebration  of 
the  myderics  of  Hecate,  which  drives  men  into  a  kind 
of  frenzy,  and  makes  them  confefs  all  the  wickednefs 
which  they  had  done  or  intended.    This  being  the 
cafe,  the  illufions  of  fancy  occafioned  by  poppy  will 
fufficicntly  account  for  the  change  of  the  fybil's  ap- 
pearance, even  though  the  inhaled  vapour  mould  nor 
have  poffefled  tliat  efficacy  which  Chryfodom  and 
Jultin  attribute  to  it.    Even  fome  forts  of  our  ordi-  ' 
nary  food  occafion  drange  dreams,  for  which  onions 
in  particular  arc  reniarkablc.    Excelfivc  drunkennefs, 
as  is  well  known,  produces  a  diforder  named  by  the 
bacchanalians  of  this  country  the  blue  devilt,  which 
confilU  of  an  immenfe  fuccrffien  of  fpectrcs,  accompa- 
nied with  extreme  horror  to  the  perfon  who  feet 
them.    From  thefe  facts,  which  cannot  be  denied, 
there  mud  arifc  a  fufpicion,  that  by  ufing  very  unna- 
tural food,  fuch  as  human  blood,  the  viled  of  infedu, 
3  G  ferpents 
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frrpe  ntt,  and  medicated  cakes,  by  (hutting  themfclvcs 
up  in  folitudes  and  cam,  and  by  devifing  every  me- 
thod to  excite  horrid  and  dreadful  idea*  or  image*  in 
the  fancy,  the  ancient  magicians  might  by  natural 
means  produce  every  phenomenon  which  they  attri- 
buted to  their  gods  or  daemons.    Add  to  this,  that  in 
ancient  times  magic  was  ftudied  as  a  fcience.  Now, 
as  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  every  one  who  ftudied  it 
intended  abfolutfcly  nothing,  or  that  all  who  believed 
in  it  were  -wholly  deceived ;  what  can  we  infer,  but 
that  the  fcience  confided  in  the  knowledge  of  thofe 
drugs  which  produced  the  phantoms  in  the  imagina- 
tion, and  of  the  method  of*  preparing  and  properly 
employing  them  for  that  purpofc  f  The  celebrated 
Friar  Bacon  indeed,  as  far  back  as  the  13th  century, 
wrote  a  book  Je  Nullttate  Magi*:  but  though  we  mould 
allow  that  this  book  proved  to  demonftration,  that  in 
bia  time  no  fuch  thing  as  magic  exifted,  it  never  could 
prove  that  the  cafe  had  always  been  fo.    At  that 
time  almoft  all  the  feiences  were  loft  ;  and  why  not 
magic-  as  well  at  others  ?  It  is  likewife  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  magic  at  all  times  prevailed  among  the  A- 
fiatica  and  Africans  more  than  among  the  Europeans. 
The  reafon  doubtlcfs  was  that  the  former  had  the  rc- 
quifites  for  the  art  ia  much  greater  perfe&ion  than 
we.  Human  facrifices  were  frequent  among  them ;  they 
had  the  mod  poifonous  fcrpents,  and  the  grcateft  va- 
riety of  vegetable  poifons,  together  with  that  power- 
ful narcotic  opium  ;  all  which  were  of  eftcntial  ufe  in 
myftical  and  magic  rites.    They  had,  befides,  a  burn- 
ing fun,  frightful  dcCarta  and  folitudes  >  which,  toge- 
ther with  extreme  failing,  were  all  called  into  their 
affiflance,  and  were  fufficient  to  produce,  by  natural 
means,  the  moll  wonderful  phenomena  which  have  ever 
been  attributed  to  magical  incantations.   Even  in  our 
own  days,  we  have  the  teftimony  of  two  travellers, 
whom  we  cannot  fufpect  to  be  cither  Lara  or  cnthufi- 
afts,  that  both  the  Indians  and  Africans  perform  feats 
for  which  neither  they  nor  the  mo  ft  enlightened  Eu- 
ropeans can  account.    The  one  is  Mr  Grofe,  who  vi- 
fitcd  the  Eaft  Indict  about  the  year  1762  ;  and  the 
other  is  Mr  Bruce,  who  informs  us,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  pretend  to  hold 
a  communication  with  the  devil,  and  verify  their  aflcr- 
tions  in  fuch  a  manner  that  neither  he  nor  other  tra- 
vellers know  what  to  make  of  it :  but  it  does  not  from 
this  follow,  that  Mr  Bruce  believed  that  communica- 
tion to  be  real.    We  have  all  feen  one  of  the  mod  il- 
literate men  that  ever  a/Turned  the  title  of  DtiUtr,  per- 
form feata  very  furprifing,  and  fuch  as  even  a  philo- 
sopher would  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for,  if  he 
bad  not  been  previoufly  let  into  the  fecret ;  and  yet  no 
man  fuppofc*  that  KaUerftht  holds  any  communica- 
tion with  the  devil,  although  he  has  fomctimet  pre- 
'  tended  it  among  people  whole  minds  he  fuppofed  un- 
eaiiglitcivcd. 

Still  it  may  be  objected,  that  we  have  a  raft  nunv. 
her  of  biftortet  of  witches,  who  in  the  laft  century 
coafeflcd,  that  they  were  prefent  with  the  devil  at  cer- 
tain meeting* ;  that  they  were  carried  through  the  air, 
aid  law  irmy  ftrangc  feats  performed,  too  numerous 
and  too  ridiculous  to  be  here  mentioned.    The  beft 
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anfwer  to  this  objection  feems  to  be  that  given  by  Dr 
Fetrier  in  hi*  eflay  on  Popular  Illufion*  •.      The  fo- 
lemn  meeting  of  witches  (fay*  he)  are  fuppofed  to  be 
put  beyond  all  doubt  bv  the  numerou*  confefbont  of  TV^s/arT" 
criminal*,  who  have  defcribed  their  ceremonies,  named  «mu,  vol  3, 
the  time*  and  place*  of  their  meeting*  with  the  per. 
fens  prefent,  and  who  have  agreed  in  their  relations, 
though  feparately  delivered-    But  I  would  obferve, 
firft,  that  the  circumtbtnee*  told  of  thofe  feftival*  are 
in  themfelves  ridiculous  and  incredible  ;  for  they  are 
reprefented  as  gloomy  and  horrible,  and  yet  with  a 
mixture  of  c  hi  Id  i  In  and  extravagant  fancies,  more  like* 
ly  to  difguft  and  alienate  than  conciliate  the  mind* 
of  their  gueft*.    They  have  every  appearance  of  un. 
eafy  dream*.    Sometime*  the  devil  and  hi*  fubjectt 
fay  mafi  r  fometimcs  he  frtac&et  to  them  t  more  com- 
monly be  was  feen  in  the  form  of  a  Mack  goal,  fur- 
rounded  by  imp*  in  a  thoufand  frightful  fhapes ;  but 
none  of  thefe  form*  are  nrw,  they  all  rcfemble  known 
quadruped*  or  reptiles.  Secondly,  1  obferve,  that  there 
is  direct  proof  furnifhed  even  by  dcmonologifts,  that  aB 
thofe  fuppofed  journeys  and  cntertainmcntt  were  no- 
thing more  than  dreams.    Perfons  accufed  of  witch- 
craft have  been  repeatedly  watched  about  the  time 
they  had  fixed  for  their  meeting  :  they  have  been  feen 
to  anoint  themfelvci  with  foporiric  composition*  {  af- 
ter which  they  feO  into  profound  fleep ;  and  on  awak- 
ing feveral  hour*  afterward*,  they  have  related  their 
journey  through  the  air,  with  their  amufement  at  the 
feftival,  and  have  named  the  perfons  whom  they  faw 
there."    This  is  exactly  conformable  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  magician*  and  diviner*,  and  feems  to  be 
the  true  way  of  accounting,  as  well  for  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  magic,  a*  for  that  extravagant  and 
fhameful  fuperfthion  which  prevailed  fo  much  during 
part  of  the  laft  century,  and  by  which  fuch  numbers 
of  innocent  men  and  women  were  cruelly  put  to 
death  (c).    We  may  indeed  be  allured,  that  the  devil 
has  it  not  in  hi*  power  to  reverie  in  a  fingle  inftance 
the  law*  of  nature  without  a  divine  pcrmifuon }  and 
we  can  conceive  but  one  occafion  (fee  Possissio*) 
on  which  fuch  permilfioo  could  be  given  confidently 
with  the  wifdom  and  the  goodaefe  of  God.    AO  the 
talcs,  therefore,  of  diabolical  agency  in  magic  ant) 
witchcraft  mull  undoubtedly  be  falfe  5  for  a  power 
which  the  drvil  it  not  himfelf  at  liberty  to  exert,  he 
cannot  communicate  to  a  human  creature.    Were  the 
cafe  otherwife)  were  thofe  powers,  "which  (according 
to  Johnibn)  only  the  coittrnul  of  Omnipotence  re- 
ft  rains  from  laying  creation  wafte,  fubfervient  to  the 
invocation*  of  wicked  mortal*  ;  were  thofe  fpirits, — 

■  • — —of  which  the  leaft  could  wield 

The  element*,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions,"  — —  permitted  to  work  mi- 
racles, and  cither  to  inflict  or  to  remove  difeafes  at  the 
dctirc  of  their  capriciou*  votaries,  bow  comfortlcfs  and 
wretched  would  be  the  life  of  men  t  But  the  matter 
has  been  long  ago  determined  by  the  failure  of  Pha- 
raoh's magician*  j  who,  though  by  leger  Jcmain  they 
imitated  iome  of  the  miracles  of  Mofct,  could  not 
form  tbe  vDeft  infect,  or  ft  and  before  the  difeafe 
which  he  indicted  upon  them  as  well  at  upon  others. 


(c)  For  feme  farther  account  of  popular  illufioas,  fee  Animal  Msamum. 
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The  revival  of  learning!  tod  the  fucceft  with  which 
the  law*  of  nature  have  been  inveftigated,  have  long 
ago  banifticd  this  fpeciea  of  magic  from  all  the  en- 
lightened nation*  of  Europe.  Among  ourfclve*,  none 
but  perfons  grofsly  illiterate  pay  the  lead  regard  to 
magical  charms  t  a  or  arc  they  any  where  abroad  more 
prevalent  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  and 
Iceland.  Thefe  people,  indeed,  place  an  abfolute 
in  the  effects  of  certain  idle  worda  and  ac- 
j  and  ignorant  failora  from  other  part*  of  the 
world  are  deceived  by  their  aflertion*  and  their  cere- 
monies.  The  famous  magical  drum  of  the  Laplanders 
is  ilill  in  con  ft  ant  ufe  in  that  nation  ;  and  Schcffer,  in 
his  Hiitory  of  Lapland,  has  given  an  account  of  its 
structure. 

This  inftrument  ia  made  of  beech,  pine,  or  fir,  fplit 
in  the  middle,  and  hollowed  on  the  flat  fide  where  the 
is  to  be  made.  The  hollow  is  of  an  oval  figure ; 
is  covered  with  a  (kin  clean  dreffed,  and  painted 
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horizontal  or  vertical,  and  even  the  fame  number  with 
the  five  in  each  of  the  two  diagonal  ranks  :  this  cif- 
pofition  of  numbers  is  called  a  magic  fyuart,  ia  opposi- 
tion to  the  former  difpofition,  which  is  called  a 
ffuart.    See  the  figures  following  : 


Natural  fquare 


J  J 


••M5 


Magic  fquare. 
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One  would  imagine  that  thefe  magic  fquares  had 
that  name  given  them  in  regard  this  property  of  all 
their  rank*,  which,  taken  any  way,  make  always  the 
fame  fum,  appeared  extremely  furprifing,  efpecially  in 
certain  ignorant  ages,  when  mathematics  pafled  for 
magic  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reafon  to  fidpcd, 
with  figures  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  ftars,  funs  and  that  thefe  fquares  merited  their  name  (till  farther,  by 
moon 3,  animals  and  plants,  and  even  countries,  lakes  the  fuperftitious  operations  they  were  employed  in,  aa 
and  rivers ;  and  of  later  days,  fincc  the  preaching  of  the  conftru&ion  of  talifmans,  &c.  for,  according  to 
Christianity  among  them,  the  ad*  and  fufferings  of  the  childish  philofophyof  thofe  days,  which  attributed 
our  Saviour  and  his  apofUes  are  often  added  among  virtue*  to  number*,  what  virtues  might  not  be  < 
the  reft.  All  thefe  figure*  arc  feparatcd  by  line*  into 
three  region*  or  chifters. 

There  it,  befide*  thefe  part*  of  the  drum,  an  index 
and  a  hammer.  The  index  i*  a  bundle  of  brafs  or  iron 
ring*,  the  biggeft  of  which  ha*  a  hole  in  its  middle, 
and  the  f mailer  one*  are  hung  to  it.  The  hammer  or 
drumftick  is  made  of  the  horn  of  a  rein -deer  ;  and  with 
this  they  heat  the  drum  fo  as  to  make  thefe  ring* 
move,  they  being  laid  on  the  top  for  that  purpofe.  In 
the  motion  of  thefe  ring*  about  the  pictures  figured 
•on  the  drum,  they  fancy  to  themfelves  fame  prediction   cafion  of.  . 

in  regard  to  the  things  they  inquire  about.  Eman.  Mofchopulus,  a  Greek  author  of  no  „ 

What  they  principally  inquire  into  by  this  inflru-  antiquity,  is  the  firft  that  appears  to  have  fpoken  of 
■nent,  are  three  thing*.  1.  What  facrifices  will  prove  magic  fquares  :  and  by  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  there 
laoft  acceptable  to  their  gods.  2.  What  fuccefs  they  is  reafon  to  imagine  he  did  not  look  on  them  merely 
sfhall  have  in  their  feveral  occupations,  as  hunting,  filh-    as  a  mathematician.    However,  he  has  left  us  fomc 

rules  for  their  conftrudion.  In  the  treatife  of  Cor. 
Agrippa,  fo  much  accufed  of  magic,  we  find  the  fquare* 
of  feven  numbers,  from  three  to  nine  inclufive, 
difpofed  magically  ;  and  it  mull  not  be  fuppofrd  that 
thofe  feven  number*  were  preferred  to  all  the  other 
without  fomc  very  good  reafon:  in  effect,  it  is  becaufr 


ed  from  numbers  fo  wonderful  ? 

However,  what  was  at  firft  the  vain  practice  of  ma- 
kers of  talifmans  and  conjurer*,  ha*  fince  become  the 
fubjeel  of  a  feriou*  refearch  among  mathematicians  1 
not  that  they  imagine  it  will  lead  them  to  any  thing 
of  folid  ufe  or  advantage.  Magic  fquares  favour  too 
much  of  their  original  to  be  of  much  ufe;  but  only  as 
it  is  a  kind  of  play,  where  the  difficulty  makes  the 
merit,  and  it  may  chance  to  produce  fomc  new  view* 
of  numbers,  which  mathematicians  will  not  lofe  the  oc- 


ing,  curing  of  difeafet,  and  the  like  5  and,  3.  What  is 
«loing  in  places  remote  from  them.  On  thefe  feveral 
occafions  they  ufe  feveral  peculiar  ceremonies,  and 
ylacc  themfelves  in  various  odd  poftures  as  they  beat 
the  drum ;  which  influence*  the  ring*  to  the  one  or 
the  other  fide,  and  to  come  nearer  to  the  one  or  the 


other  fet  of  figures.     And  when  they  have  done  their  fquare«,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  Agrippa  a 

thi*,  they  have  a  method  of  calculating  a  difcovcry,  hi*  followers,  arc  planetary.    The  fquare  of  3,  for  in- 

whtch  they  keep  a*  a  great  fee  ret,  but  which  feemt  fiance,  belongs  to  Saturn  ;  that  of  4  to  Jupiter ;  that 

merely  the  bufinef*  of  the  imagination  in  the  diviner  of  5  to  Mars;  that  of  ft  to  the  Sun;  that  of  7  to  Ve- 

or  magician.  nu* ;  that  of  8  to  Mercury  ;  and  that  of  9  to  the 

M.-cic  Sjuarr,  a  fquare  figure,  formed  of  a  feries  of  Moon.    M.  Dachet  applied  himfclf  to  the  fludy  of 

number*  in  mathematical  proportion  :  fo  difpofed  in  magic  fquare,  on  the  hint  he  had  taken  from  the  pla. 

parallel  and  equal  rank*,  a*  that  the  fum*  of  each  row,  nctary  fquares  of  Agrippa,  as  being  unacquainted  with 

taken  either  perpendicularly,  horizontally,  or  diago-  the  work  of  Mofchopulus,  which  ia  only  in  manufcript 

nalry,  are  equal.  fo  the  French  king's  library  ;  and,  without  the  affifl- 

Let  the  feveral  number*  which  compote  any  fquare  ance  of  any  author,  he  found  out  a  new  method  for 

number  (for  inftance,  1, 1,  3,  4,  5,  Sec.  to  25  inclnfivc,  thofe  fquares  whofe  root  {i*  uneven,  for  inftance  25, 


thefqiure  number)  be  difpofed,  in  their  natural  order, 
after  each  other  in  a  fquare  figure  of  2?  cell-,  each  in 
it*  cell  t  if  now  you  change  the  order  of  thefe  number*, 
and  cifpofe  them  in  the  cells  in  fuch  manner,  a*  that 
the  five  number*  which  fill  an  horizontal  rank  of  cell*, 
being  added  together,  fhall  make  the  fame  fum  with 


49,  &c.  but  he  could  not  make  any  thing  of  thofe 
whofe  root  ic  even. 

After  him  came  M.  Prenicle,  who  took  the  fame 
fubjeCl  in  hand.    A  certain  great  algebraift  was  of 
i,  that  whereat  the  16  number*  which  compofe 
be  difpofed  20922789888000  diffe- 


the  hve  number*  in  any  other  rank  of  cell*,  whether   rent  way*  in  a  natural  fquare  (at  from  the  rules  of 
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M»Ric  bi nation  it  is  certain  they  may%  they  could  not  be 
"q1"''-  difjjofed  in  a  mafic  fquarc  above  t6  different  ways; 
*  but  M.  Frenicle  mowed,  tJiat  tliey  might  be  thus  dif- 
pofed  8t8  different  ways  :  whence  it  appears  how 
much  his  method  exceeds  the  former,  which  only 
yielded  the  55th  part  of  magic  fquarcs  of  that  of 
M.  Frenicle. 

To  this  inquiry  he  thought  fit  to  add  a  difficulty 
that  had  not  yet  been  confidcred:  the  magic  fquarc  of 
7,  for  indanee,  being  condructcd,  and  its  49  cell*  fill- 
ed, if' the  two  horizontal  ranks  of  cells,  and,  at  the 
iainc  time,  the  two  vertical  ones,  the  mod  remote  from 
the  middle,  be  retrenched  ;  that  is,  if  the  whole  bor- 
der or  circumference  of  the  fquarc  be  taken  away, 
there  will  remain  a  fquarc  whofe  root  will  be  5,  and 
which  will  only  conCll  of  25  cells.  Now  it  is  not  at 
all  furprifing  that  the  fquarc  mould  be  no  longer  ma- 
gical, becaufe  the  ranks  of  the  large  oues  were  not  in- 
tended to  make  the  fame  fum,  excepting  when  taken 
entire  with  all  the  feven  numbers  that  fill  their  feven 
cells ;  fo  that  being  mutilated  each  of  two  cells  aiJd 
having  loft,  two  of  their  numbers,  it  may  be  well  ex- 
pected, that  their  remainders  will  not  any  longer  make 
the  fame  fum  But  M.  Frenicle  would  not  be  falis- 
fifd^imlcfs  when  the  circumference  or  border  of  the 
magic  fquarc  was  taken  away,  and  even  any  circumfe- 
rence at  pleafure,  or,  in  tine,  fevcral  circumferences  at 
once,  the  remaining  fquarc  was  ftill  magical:  which 
but  condition,  no  doubt,  made  thefc  fquarcs  vaftly 
more  magical  than  ever. 

Again,  he  inverted  that  condition,  and  required  that 
any  circumference  taken  at  pleafure,  or  even  fevcral 
circumferences,  mould  be  inseparable  from  the  fquarc; 
that  i  ,  that  it  (hould  ceafe  to  be  magical  when  they 
were  removed,  and  yet  continue  magical  after  the  re- 
moval of  any*  of  the  red.  M.  Frenicle,  however,  gives 
no  general  demon (tration  of  his  methods,  and  frequent- 
ly fecms  to  have  no  other  guide  but  chance  It  is 
true,  his  book  was  not  publifhed  by  himfelf,  nor  did 
it  appear  till  after  his  death,  riV  in  1^93. 

In  17  3,  M.  Poignard,  canon  of  Bruflela,  publim- 
ed a  treatife  of  fublime  magic  fquares.  Before  him 
there  had  been  no  magic  fquarcs  made  but  for  feriefes 
«f  natural  numbers  that  formed  a  fquarc ;  but  M. 
Poignard  made  two  very  conftderable  improvements. 
1.  Inftead  of  taking  all  the  numbers  that  fill  a  fquarc, 
for  inftance  the  36  fucceffive  numbers,  which  would 
fill  all  the  ceils  of  a  natural  fquarc,  whofe  fide  is  6,  he 
•nly  takes  as  many  fucceffive  numbers  as  there  are  units 
in  the  fide  of  the  fquarc,  which,  in  this  cafe,  are  fix  ; 
and  thefc  fix  numbers  alone  hedifpofes  in  fuch  manner 
in  the  36  cells  that  none  of  them  are  repeated  twice 
in  the  fame  lank,  whether  it  be  horizontal,  vertical,  or 
diagonal }  whence  it  follows,  that  all  the  ranks,  taken 
all  the  way*  poffiblc,  mud  always  make  the  fame  fum, 
which  M.  Poignard  calls  repeated  progreffion  2.  In- 
ftead of  being  confined  to  take  thefc  numbers  accord- 
ing to  the  feries  and  fucccflk>n  of  the  natural  numbers, 
that  is,  ia  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  he  takes  them 
like  wife  in  a  geometrical  progreffion,  and  even  in  an 
harmonica!  progreffion.  But  with  thefc  two  lail  pro- 
greffion* the  magic  mud  neceffarily  be  different  to 
what  it  was :  in  the  fquarc*  filled  with  number*  ia 


geometrical  progreffion,  it  confifts  in  this,  that  the 
products  of  all  the  ranks  arc  equal ;  and  in  the  har- 
monical  progreffion,  the  numbers  of  all  the  ranks  con- 
tinually follow  that  progreffion  .  he  makes  fquarcs  of 
each  of  thefe  three  progreffions  repeated. 

This  book  of  M.  Poignard  gave  occafiiin  to  M.  de 
la  Hire  to  torn  his  thoughts  the  fame  way,  which  he 
did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  fecms  to  have  well  nigh 
completed  the  theory  of  magic  fquarcs.  He  fird  con- 
fiders  uneven  fquarcs :  all  his  prcdeceffors  on  the  fub- 
jeet  having  found  the  conftruelion  of  even  ones  by 
much  the  mod  difficult ;  for  which  reafon  M.  de  la 
Hire  referves  thofe  for  the  lad.  This  excefs  of  diffi- 
culty may  arife  partly  from  hence,  that  the  numbers 
arc  taken  in  arithmetical  progreffion.  Now  in  that 
progreffion,  if  the  number  of  terms  be  uneven,  that  in 
the  middle  has  fome  properties,  which  may  be  of  fer- 
vice  ;  for  iuttancc,  being  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
terms  in  the  progreffion,  the  product  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  all  the  terms. 

M.  de  la  Hire  propofrs  a  general  method  for  un- 
even fquarcs,  which  has  fome  fimilitude  with  the  the* 
ory  of  compound  motions,  fo  ufeful  and  fertile  in  me- 
chanics. As  that  conlids  in  decompounding  motions, 
and  refolving  theni  into  others  more  fimple ;  fo  doe* 
M.  de  la  Hire's  method  confid  in  refolving  the  fquarc 
that  is  to  be  condructed  into  two  fimple  and  primitive 
fquarcs.  It  mud  be  owned,  however,  it  ii  not  quite 
fo  eafy  to  conceive  thofe  two  fimple  and  primitive 
fquarcs  in  the  compound  or  perfect  fquarc,  a*  in  an 
oblique  motion  to  imagine  a  parallel  and  perpendicular 
one. 

Suppofe  a  fquarc  of  cells,  whofe  root  is  uneven,  for 
indanee  7;  and  that  its  49  cells  are  to  be  tilled  magi- 
cally with  numbers,  for  inttance  the  fird  7.  M.  de  la 
Hire,  on  the  one  lide,  takes  the  fird  7  numbers,  be- 
ginning with  unity,  and  ending  with  the  root  7  ; 
and  on  the  other  7,  and  all  its  multiples  to  49,  exclu- 
fivcly)  and  as  thefe  only  make  fix  numbers,  he  adds  c, 
which  makes  this  an  arithmetical  progreffion  of  7 
terms  as  well  as  the  other;  o.  7.  14..  21  28.  3J.  42. 
This  done,  with  the  fird  progreffion  repeated,  he  fill* 
the  fquarc  of  the  root  7  magically:  In  order  to  this, 
he  writes  in  the  firll  feven  cells  of  the  fird  horizontal 
rank  the  feven  numbers  propofed  in  what  order  he 
plcafes,  for  that  is  abfolutely  indifferent;  and  it  is 
proper  to  obferve  here,  that  thofe  feven  numbers  may 
be  ranged  in  5040  different  manners  in  the  fame  rank. 
The  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  fird  hori- 
zontal rank,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  that  which  deter- 
mines thmr  order  in  all  the  rclt.  For  the  fecond  ho- 
rizontal r?.nk,  he  place*  in  its  firll  cell,  either  the 
third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  or  the  lixth  number,  frost 
the  fird  number  of  the  fird  rank ;  and  after  that  writes 
the  fix  other*  in  order  a*  they  follow.  For  the  third 
horizontal  rank,  he  obferves  the  fame  method  with  re- 
gard to  the"  fecond  that  be  obferved  in  the  fecond  with 
regard  to  the  fird,  and  fo  of  the  ted.  '  For  indanee, 
fuppofc  the  firll  horizontal  rank  filled  with  the  feven 
numbers  in  their  natural  order,  1,  2,  3,  j,  6,  7  ; 
the  fecond  horizontal  rank  may  eithet  commence  with 
3,  with  4,  with  5,  or  with  6:  but  in  this  inftance  it 
commences  with  3 ;  the  third  rank  therefore  mutt 
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DtfOCe  with  ?,  the  fourth 
with  7,  the  fifth  with  2, 
—     the  lixth  with  4,  and  the 
4.     feventh  with  6.  The  cbm- 
^     mcnecmcnt  of  the  rank* 
which  follow  the  firfl  being; 
thus  determined,  the  other 
numbers,  a«  \vc  have  alrea- 
dy ohferved,  muft  be  writ- 
ten di-wn  in  the  order  wherein  they  liana  in  the  firft, 


to  Si  C,  and  7,  and  rcturnii 


ing  to  , 
c  found  i 


2,  &c. 


going  on 

till  every  number  in  the  tirlt  rank  be  Jound  in  cveiy 
rank  underneath,  according  to  the  order  arbitrarily 
pitched  upon  at  firft.  By  this  means  it  is  evident,  that 
no  number  whatever  can  be  repeated  twice  in  the  fame 
rank;  and  by  conlcquencc,  that  the  feven  numbers  1, 
2,  *,  4,  ;,  6,  7,  being  in  each  rank,  muil  of  neceflity 
make  the  fame  fum. 

It  appcais,  from  this  example,  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  a  Din  ben  in  the  firlt  rank  being  chofen  at  plea- 
fure,  the  other  ranks  may  be  continued  in  four  diffe- 
rent manners :  and  lince  the  fird  rank  may  have  5040 
different  arrangements,  there  are  no  lefs  than  acioo 
different  manner*  of  conftruciing  the  magic  fquarc  of 
feven  number-  repeated 
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The  order  of  the  numbers  in  the  lirtl  rank  being  de- 
termined ;  if  in  beginning  with  the  fecond  rank,  the 
fecond  number  2,  or  the  laft  number  7,  fiSould  be  pitch- 
ed upon,  in  one  of  thofe  cafe*  and  repeated  ;  and  in 
the  other  cafe,  the  other  diagonal  would  be  falfe  un- 
lefs  the  number  repeated  fcven  time*  mould  happen 
to  be  4  j  for  four  time*  feven  i»  equal  to  the  fum  of 
I,  2,  3,  4,  >,  6,  7  :  and  in  general,  in  every  fquare 
confiding  of  an  unequal  number  of  term*,  in  arithmeti- 
cal pmgreflion.  one  of  the  diagonals  would  be  falfe 
according  to  thofe  two  conftruction*,  unlef*  the  term 
alway*  repeated  in  that  diagonal  were  the  middle  term 
of  the  progreflion.  It  i»  not,  however,  at  all  netef- 
fary  to  take  the  terms  in  an  arithmetical  progreflion  ; 
for,  accoiding  to  this  method,  one  may  conftruft  a 
magic  fquare  of  any  numbers  at  plcafure,  whether 
they  be  according  to  any  certain  progreflion  or  not. 
If  they  be  in  an  arithmetical  progreflion,  it  will  be 
proper,  out  of  the  general  method,  to  except  thofe 
two  conftnictions  which  produce  a  continual  repetition 
of  the  fame  term  in  one  of  the  two  diagonals,  and  on- 
ly to  take  in  the  cafe  wherein  that  repetition  would 
prevent  the  diagonal  from  being  juil  ;  which  cafe  be- 
ing abfolutely  disregarded  when  we  computed  that  the 
fquare  of  7  might  have  .0,1(  0  different  conduction*, 
it  is  evident  that  by  taking  that  caie  in  it  mutt  have 
with/  more. 

To  begin  the  fecond  rank  with  any  other  0 
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befides  the  frcoad  and  the  laft,  mud  not,  however,  be  M*|ric 
looked  on  a*  an  univerfal  rule  :  it  hokis  good  for  the  s1  *rc 
fquare  of  7  ;  hut  if  the  fquare  of  9,  for  instance,  were  ~ 
to  be  conftructcd,  and  the  fourth  figure  of  the  firft 
horizontal  rank  were  pitched  on  for  the  firft  of  the 
fecond,  the  confequence  would  be,  that  the  fifth  and 
eighth  horizontal  ranks  would  likewifc  commence 
with  the  fame  number,  which  would  therefore  be  re- 
peated three  time*  in  the  fume  vertical  rank,  and  oc- 
cafion  other  repetition*  in  all  the  relt.  The  general 
rule,  therefore,  muft  he  conceived  thu* :  Let  the 
number  in  the  firft  rank  pitched  on,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fecond,  have  fuch  an  exponent  of  iu 
quota  ;  that  is,  let  the  order  of  its  place  he  fuch,  as  that 
if  an  unit  be  taken  from  it,  the  remainder  will  not  be 
any  juit  quota  part  of  the  root  of  the  fquare  ;  that  is, 
cannot  divide  it  equally.  If,  for  example,  in  the  fquare 
of  7,  the  third  number  of  the  firft  horizontal  rank  be 
pitched  on  for  the  iirft  of  the  fecond,  fuch  conduc- 
tion will  be  j  nil  ;  becaufe  the  exponent  of  the  place 
of  that  number,  viz.  fubtrading  1,  that  is,  2  can- 
not divide  7.  Thu*  alfo  might  the  fourth  number  of 
the  fame  firft  rank  be  chofen,  becaufe  4 — I,  viz.  3, 
cannot  divide  7  ;  and,  for  the  fame  rcafon,  the  fifth 
or  fixth  number  might  be  taken  :  but  io  the  fquare  of 
9,  the  fourth  number  of  the  firft  rank  muft  not  be  ta- 
ken, becaufe  4 — 1,  viz.  3,  does  divide  9.  The  rea- 
fon  of  thi*  rule  will  appear  very  evidently,  by  confi- 
deruig  ia  what  manner  the  return*  of  the  fame  num- 
bers do  or  do  not  happen,  taking  them  alway*  in  the 
fame  manner  in  any  given  fcrics.  And  hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  fewer  diviiion*  the  root  of  any  fquare 
to  be  conitrurtcd  has,  the  more  different  manner*  of 
conftrucling  it  there  are  ;  and  that  the  prime  number*, 
i.e.  thofe  which  have  no  divifiont,  a*  5,  7,  11,  13, 
&.c.  are  thofe  whole  fquare*  will  admif  of  1  lie  moil  va- 
riations in  proportion  to  their  quantities. 

The  fquare*  conftruAcd  according  to  this  method 
have  fome  particular  properties  not  required  in  the 
problem  ;  for  the  number*  that  compofc  any  rank  pa- 
rallel to  one  of  the  two  diagonals,  arc  ranged  in  the 
fame  order  with  the  number*  that  cumpofe  the  diago- 
nal to  which  they  are  ]>arallel.  And  as  any  rank  pa- 
rallel to  a  diagonal  muft  neceftarilybe  (barter,  and  have 
fewer  cell*  than  the  diagonal  it U  If,  by  adding  to  it  the 
correfpondent  parallel,  .which  ha*  the  number  of  cells 
by  which  the  other  fall .  fhort  of  the  diagonal,  the 
number*  of  thofe  two  parallel*,  placed  a*  it  were  end 
to  end,  ftill  follow  the  fame  Firft  Primitive, 
order  with  thofe  of  the  dia-  F 
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eonal :  befide*  that  their 
fums  are  likewife  equal  ;  fo 
that  they  arc  magical  on 
another  account.  Inllcad 
of  the  fquare*,  which  we 
have  hitherto  formed  by  ho- 
rizontal rank*,  one  might 
alfo  form  them  by  vertical 
one*  ;  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  both. 

All  we  have  hitherto  faid  regards  only  the  firft  pr». 
tnitive  fquare,  whofe  numbers,  in  the  propofed  ex- 
ample, were  i,  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7;  here  It  ill  remains  the 

fecond. 
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fccond  primitive,  whofe  num-    rtruction  of  primitive*  i»  different  in  general,  and  Mr 

be  i  u  a  great  number  of  way* :  and  thofe  general  dif- 
ference* admit  of  a  great  number  of  particular  varia. 
tion*,  which  give  as  many  different  cooftruftion*  of 
the  fame  even  fquare.  It  fcarcc  fcems  poflible  to  de- 
termine exadly ,  either  how  many  general  difference* 
there  may  be  between  the  conftru&ion  of  the  primi- 
tive fquare*  of  an  even  fquare  and  an  uneven  one,  nor 
how  man/  particular  variation*  each  general  difference 
may  admit  of ;  and,  of  confequence,  we  are  fUU 


ber*  are  o,  7,  14,  21,  2*,  3,-, 
42.  M.  dc  la  Hire  proceeds 
in  the  fame  manner  here  a*  in 
the  former  ;  and  this  may  like- 
wife  be  conftru&ed  in  20,160 
different  manners,  a*  contain- 
ing the  fame  number  of  terms 
with  the  firft.  It*  conftruclion 
being  made,  and  of  confequence 


all  it*  rank*  making  the  fame  fum,  it  is  evident,  that  if  from  being  able  to  determine  the  number  of  different 
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we  bring  the  two  into  one,  by  adding  together  the 
bers  of  the  two  correfponding  ceDs  of  the  two  fquare*, 
that  is,  the  two  numbers  of  the  si-It  of  each,  the  two 
number* of  the  fccond,  of  the  third,  he.  and  ditpofe 
them  in  the  49  correfponding  cell*  of  a  third  fquare,  it 
will  like  wife  be  magical  in  regard  to  it*  rank,  formed  by 
the  addition  of  equal  fum*  to  equal  fum*,  which  muff 
of  nrceflity  be  equal  among  themfrlvcs.  All  that  re- 
main* in  doubt  it,  whether  or  no,  by  the  addition  of 
the  correfponding  cell*  of  the  two  firft  fquare*,  all  the 
cells  of  the  third  will  be  filled  in  fuch  manner,  a* 
that  each  not  only  contain*  one  of  the  number*  of 
the  progref&on  from  I  to  49,  but  alfo  that  thi*  num- 
ber be  different  from  any  oif  the  reft,  which  i*  the  end 
and  defign  of  the  whole  operation. 

As  to  thi*  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  if  in  the 
ftruftion  of  the  fccond  primitive  fquare  care  has  been 
taken,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fccond  horizontal 
tank,  to  obferve  an  order  with  regard  to  the  firft  dif- 
ferent from  what  wa*  obferved  in  the  conttruction  of 
the  firft  fquare  ;  for  inftance,  if  the  fccond  rank  of 
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the  firft  fquare  began  with  the 
third  term  of  the  fitft  rank, 
and  the  fccond  rank  of  the  fc- 
cond .  fquare  commence  with 
the  fourth  of  the  Aril  rank,  aa 
in  the  example  it  actually  docs  ; 
each  number  of  the  firft  fquare 
may  be  combined  oaee»  and  on- 
ly  once,  by  addition  with  all 
the  numbers  of  the  fccond. 
And  a*  the  number*  of  the  firft  arc  here  I,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
C,  7,  and  thofe  of  the  fccond,  o,  7,  14,  21,  28,  3  c, 
42,  by  combining  them  in  thi*  manner  we  have  all 
the  numbers  in  the  progrefiion  from  I  to  49,  without 
having  any  of  them  repeated ;  which  is  the  perfect 
magic  fquare  propofed. 

The  neceffrty  of  conftrufting  the  two  primitive 
fquare*  in  a  different  manner  doe*  not  at  all  hinder  but 
that  each  of  the  20, 16c  conftrucbons  of  the  one  may 
be  combined  with  all  the  20,160  conftru&iont  of  the 
other:  of  confequence,  therefore,  20,160  multiplied 
by  itfelf,  which  make-  436,425,600,  i»the  number  of 
different  conftruction*  that  may  be  made  of  the  per- 
fect fquare,  which  here  confift*  of  the  40  numbers  of 
the  natural  progreflion.  But  a*  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved, that  a  primitive  fquare  of  feven  numbers  re- 
pented may  have  above  20,160  feveral  conftruchon*, 
the  number  406*4!  "»6oo  muft  come  vaftly  fhort  of  ex- 
prcfling  all  the  poffible  conftru£Uon*  of  a  perfect  ma- 
gic fquare  of  the  49  firft  numbers. 

A*  to  the  even  fquare*,  he  conftrucl*  them  like  the 
by  two  primitive  fquare*  ;  but  the  con- 


cooftrudion*  of  all  thofe  that  may  be  made  by  the 
primitive  fquare*. 

The  ingenious  Dr  Franklin  fcamt  to  have  carried 
this  curioua  {peculation  farther  than  any  of  hi*  prcde- 
ceffor*  in  the  fame  way.  He  !w. conftructed  not  only 
a  magic  fquare  of  fquare*,  but  likewife  a  magic  circle 
of  circles,  of  which  we  fhall  give  fome  account  for 
the  amufement  of  our  reader*.  The  magic  fquare  of 
fquare*  is  formed  by  dividing  the  great  fquare,  a*  in 
Plate  294.  fig.  1.  The  great  fquare  it  divided 
into  256  fmall  fquare*,  in  which  all  the  numbers  from 
1  to  256  are  placed  in  16  columns,  which' may  be  ta- 
ken either  horixontally  or  vertically.  The  propertiea 
arc  as  follow  : 

1.  The  fum  of  the  16  numbers  in 
vertical  and  horizontal,  is  2056. 

2.  Every  half  column,  vertical  and  1 
1028,  or  half  of  20-6. 

3.  Half  a  diagonal  afcending  added  to  half  a  dia- 
gonal defceoding,  makes  2056  ;  taking  thefe  half  dia- 
gonals from  the  end*  of  any  fide  of  the  fquare  to  the 
middle  thereof;  and  fo  reckoning  them  cither  upward 
or  downward,  or  fidewife  from  left  to  right  hand,  or 
from  right  to  left. 

4.  The  fame,  with  all  the  parallel  to  the  half  dia- 
gonals, a*  many  a*  can  be  drawn  in  the  great  fquare  : 
for  any  two  of  them  being  directed  upward  and  down- 
ward, from  the  place  where  they  begin  to  that  where 
they  end,  their  fun*  will  make  2056.  The  fame 
downward  and  upward  in  like  manner:  or  all  the  fame 
if  taken  tideways  to  the  middle,  and  back  to  the  fame 
fide  again.  N.  B.  One  fet  of  thefe  half  diagonals  and 
their  parallels  i»  drawn  in  the  fame  fquare  upward  and 
downward.  Another  fuch  fet  may  be  drawn  from 
any  of  the  other  three  fide*. 

5.  The  four  corner  number*  in  the  great  fquare, 
added  to  the  four  central  number*  therein,  make 
1028  ;  equal  to  the  half  fum  of  any  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal column  which  contain*  16  number*  ;  and  equal 
to  half  a  diagonal  or  it*  parallel. 

6.  If  a  fquare  hole  (equal  in  breadth  to  four  of 
the  little  fquare*)  be  cut  in  a  paper,  through  which 
any  of  the  16  little  fquare*  in  the  great  fquare  may  be 
fecn,  and  the  paper  be  laid  on  the  great  fquare,  the 
fum  of  all  the  16  numbers,  feen  through  the  hole,  it 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  16  number*  in  any  horizontal 
or  vertical  column,  viz.  to  2056. 

The  magic  circle  of  circles  (fig.  z.)  i»  compofed 
of  a  ferie*  of  number*  from  12  to  75  tnclufive,  di- 
vided into  eight  concentriccircular  I  paces,  and  ranged 
in  eight  radii  of  numbers,  with  the  number  1  a  in  the 
centre ;  which  number,  like  the  centre,  is  common 
to  all  thefe  circular  fpace*,  and  to  all  the  radii. 
6  The 
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The  ambers  are  fo  placed,  that  the  fu-n  of  all  thofe 
in  either  of  the  concentric  circular  fpace*  above  men- 
tioned,  together  with  the  central  number  12,  m.ike 
560 ;  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  circle. 

The  numbers  in  each  radius  alfo,  together  with  tlte 
central  number  1 2,  make  juft  360. 

The  lit: ruber*  in  half  of  any  of  the  above  circular 
fpace*,  taken  either  above  or  below  the  double  hori- 
zontal line,  with  half  the  central  number  1 2,  make 
180  ;  equal  to  the  number  of  degree*  in  a  femicircle. 

If  any  four  adjoining  numbers  be  taken,  as  if  in  a 
fquare,  in  the  radial  divisions  of  thefc  circular  fpaccs, 
the  fum  of  thefc,  with  half  the  central  number,  make 
J  80, 

There  are,  moreover,  included,  four  fets  of  other 
circular  fpaccs,  bounded  by  circle*  which  are  eccentric 
with  refpeft  to  the  common  centre ;  each  of  thefe  fet* 
containing  five  fpace*.  The  centres  of  the  circles 
which  bound  them  are  at  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  fet 
cent  1  e  is  at  A  i*  bounded  by  dotted  lines  ;  the 
fet  whofe  centre  is  at  C  is  bounded  by  line*  of  (hort 
unconnected  ftrokes  1  and  the  fet  round  D  is  bounded 
by  lines  of  unconnected  longer  ftroke?,  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  one  another,  in  drawing  this  figure  by 
hand,  the  fet  of  concentric  circles  mould  be  drawn 
with  black  ink,  and  the  four  different  fets  of  eccentric 
circle*  with  four  kinds  of  ink  of  different  colours  »  as 
blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green,  for  diftinguilhing  them 
readily  from  one  another.  Thefe  feu  of  eccentric 
circular  fpace*  interfect  thofe  of  the  concentric,  and 
each  other  {  and  yet  the  number*  contained  in  each 
•f  the  eccentric  fpaccs,  taken  all  around  through  any 
of  the  20  which  are  eccentric,  make  the  fame  fum  a* 
thofe  in  the  concentric,  namely  360,  when  the  central 
Dumber  1 2  is  added.  Their  halves  alfo,  uken  above 
or  below  the  double  horizontal  line,  with  half  the 
central  number,  make  180. 

Obferve,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  number?  but 
what  belongs  at  leaft  to  two  of  the  circular  fpaccs, 
fotnc  to  three,  feme  to  four,  fome  to  five }  and  yet 
they  are  all  fo  placed  as  never  to  break  the  required 
cumber  360  in  any  of  the  28  circular  (paces  within 
the  primitive  circle. 

To  bring  these  matters  in  view,  all  the  numbers  at 
mentioned  are  taken  out,  and  placed  in  feparate 
they  fbud  around  both  the  concentric  and 
:  cixrnlar  fpaccs,  always  beginning  with  the 
ennoft  and  ending  with  the  innermoft  of  each  fet, 
and  alfo  the  numbers  at  they  Rand  in  the  eight  radii, 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre ;  the  common 
central  number  12  being  placed  the  lowett  in  each  co- 

{.  In  the  eight  concentric  circular  fpace*. 
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2.  In  the  eight  radii. 
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If,  now,  we  take  any  tour  numbers,  at  ia 
a  fquare  form,  either  from  N"  I.  N"  2.  (u      ;  jL 
we  fuppofe  from  N  1.)  as  in  the  margin,  a* 
and  add  half  the  central  numbei  aa  t.  then,  6 
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the  Aim  will  he  r«o;  equal  to  half  the  numbers  in   provided  for  him  a  commodious  apartment  in  hit  palace,  M»jrMf« 


any  circular  fpacc  taken  above  or  he  low  the  double  ho- 
rizontal line,  and  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees  in  a 
femicircle.  Thu»,  14,  72,  25,  63,  and  6,  nuke  1*0. 
M <nic  /.antrrr.  See  Dioptkcs  urt.  x,  p.  37. 
MAGICIAN,  one  who  practice*  na^ic,  or  hatli 
the  power  of  doing  wonderful  feats  by  the  agency  of 
fpirits. 

Among  the  caftcni  nations  it  fecnn  to  have  been 


which  he  was  with  difficulty  perfuaded  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of ;  but  which  he  quitted  four  month*  after,  Mjjg'**' 
and  returned  to  liis  houfe.  He  wan  remarkable  for  his 
extraordinary  modctty,  his  fincerity,  and  hi*  benefi- 
cence, which  his  friends  often  experienced  in  their 
wants.  He  was  a  patron  of  men  of  learning ;  and  had 
the  highcil  pleafure  in  a  (Tilling  them  with  his  advice 
and  information,  and  in  furnifhing  them  with  book* 


formerly  common  fur  the  princes  to  have  magicians  and  manufcripts.    He  had  the  utmofl  averfton  at  any 

about  their  court  to  confer  with  upon  extraordinary  thing  that  looked  like  conllraint ;  and  therefore  the 

cccafions.  And  concerning  thefe  there  hath  been  much  grand  duke  always  difpenfed  with  his  pcrfonal  atten- 
difputation  :  fomc  fuppofing  that  their  power  was  only 


feigned,  and  that  they  were  110  other  than  impoflors 
who  impofed  on  the  crcdulitr  of  their  fovcrcigus ;  while 
others  have  thought  that  they  really  had  fome  un- 
known connection  or  correfpwndence  with  evil  fpiriti, 
and  could  by  their  means  accomplilh  what  otlicrwii'e 
would  have  been  impoffiblc  for  men.  Sec  the  article 
Magic. 

MAGINDANAO,  or  Mindanao.  See  Minda- 
nao. 

MAGISTERY,  in  chemiflry,  a  name  given  to  al- 
moft  all  precipitates.  Thus,  maj(i/f<rry  ana  precipitate 
arc  fynonymous :  but  chemills  chiefly  ufc  prxipitatet 
as  a  general  term,  and  apply  that  of  magijirry  to 
fomc  particular  precipitates  only  which  are  ufed  in 
medicine  and  in  the  arts.  Such  are,  the  magiftcrics  of 
bifmuth,  coal,  crabs-eyes,  fulphur,  &c. 


dance,  and  lent  him  his  orders  in  writing.  Though  he 
lived  a  moll  fedcntaiy  life,  he  reached  the  81  (I  year  of 
his  age  ;  and  died  in  the  midft  of  the  public  applaufe, 
after  enjoying,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  fuck 
affluence  as  few  have  ever  procured  by  their  learning. 
By  his  will,  he  left  a  very  tine  library  to  the  public, 
with  a  fund  for  its  fupport. 

MAGLOIRE  (St),  a  native  of  Wales  in  Great 
Britain,  and  coufin-german  to  St  Sampfon  and  St  Mai- 
lo.  He  embraced  a  monaftic  life,  and  went  into  France, 
where  he  was  made  abbot  of  Dul,  and  after  that  a  pro- 
vincial bi/hop  in  Brittany.  He  afterwards  founded  a 
monaftery  in  the  iiland  of  Jcrfey,  where  he  died  on  the 
14th  of  October  57-:,  about  the  age  of  So.  His  re- 
mains were  tranfported  to  the  fuburbs  of  St  Jacques, 
and  depofited  in  a.monallcry  of  Benedictines,  which 
was  ceded  to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  in  1628.  It 


Macistmy  of  litfmutk.  See  Ckemist*y,  n°  766.  is  now  the  femiuary  of  St  Magloire,  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  the  learned  men  whom  it  has  produced. 
Thi  faint  cultivated  poetry  with  confidcrablc  fuccefs: 
the  hymn  which  is  fung  at  the  feaft  of  All  Saints 
was  cumpofed  by  him  ;  Colo  quuj  tadem  gloria  confe~ 
crat.  Sec. 

MAGNA  assisa  eligenda,  is  a  writ  anciently 
directed  to  the  (heriff  for  fummoning  four  lawful 
knights  before  the  justices  of  aflize,  in  order  to  choofe 
I  2  knights  of  the  neighbourhood,  &c.  to  pais  upon 
the  great  affile  between  fuch  a  pcrfon  plaintiff  and 
fuch  a-  one  defendant. 

MifiN*  Ghana.    See  Charta. 


MAGISTRATE,  any  public  officer  to 
the  executive  power  of  the  law  is  committed  either 
wholly  or  in  part. 

MAGI.IABECHI  (Antony),  a  pcrfon  of  great 
learning,  and  remarkable  for  an  amazing  memory,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1633.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  only  feven  years  old.  His  mother  had  him  taught 
grammar  and  drawing,  and  then  put  him  apprentice 
to  one  of  the  befl  goldfmiths  in  Florence.  When  he 
was  about  16  years  old,  his  paffion  for  learning  began 
to  (how  itfelf ;  and  he  laid  out  all  his  money  in  buy- 
ing books.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Michael  Er- 
mini,  librarian  to  the  cardinal  de  Medici's,  he  foon  per- 


MAGNANIMITY,  denotes  greatnef.  of  mind, 
fefted  himfelf  by  his  afti  fiance  in  the  Latin  tongue,   particularly  in  circum fiances  of  trial  and  adverfity.— • 
and  in  a  little  time  became  mailer  of  the  Hebrew.    Mr  Stretch  X  wc^  obferves  of  it,  that  it  it  the  good)  **^*» 
His  name  foon  became  famous  among  the  learned.  A    fenfe  of  pride,  and  the  noble  ft  way  »f  acquiring  *P-^^^cf 
prodigious  memory  was  his  diftiiiRuifhing  talent  j  and    plaufe.    It  render*  the  foul  fuperior  to  the  trouble, QWM&, 
he  retained  not  only  the  fenfe  c<f  what  he  had  read,    diforder,  and  emotion  which  the  appearance  of  great 
but  frequently  all  the  words,  and  the  very  manner  of  danger  might  excite  1  and  it  is  by  this  quality  that 
fpclling.    It  is  faid  that  a  gentleman,  to  make  trial    heroes  maintain  their  tranquillity,  and  preferve  the 
of  the  force  of  his  memory,  kot  him  a  manufcript  he    free  ufc  of  their  rcafun  in  the  mod  furpriling  and 

dreadful  accidents.  It  admires  the  fame  quality  in  it* 
enemy  5  and  fame,  glory,  conqnefts,  ddire  of  oppor- 
tunities to  pardon  and  oblige  their  oppofert,  are  what 
glow  in  the  minds  of  the  brave.  Magnanimity  and 
courage  are  infcparable.  . 

I .  The  inhabitants  of  Privernum  being  fuhdued  and 


was  going  to  prtnt.  Some  time  after  it  was  returned, 
the  gentleman,  coming  to  him  with  a  melancholy  coun- 
tenance, pretended  it  was  loft,  and  rcqucfled  Maglia- 
bechi  tf»  recolleft  what  he  remembered  of  it ;  upon 
which  he  wrote  the  whole,  without  miffing  a  word. 
He  generally  fhut  himfrlf  up  the  whole  day,  and  open- 


ed hi.  door*  in  the  evening  to  the  men  of  letters  who    taken  prifoners  after  a  revolt,  one  of  them  being  afked 


came  to  converfe  with  him.  His  aUentiou  was  fo  ab- 
forbed  by  Irs  lludies,  that  Ik-  ofteu  forgot  the  moll  ur- 
gent wants  of  nature.  C\i<"mo  III.  ^rand  duke  of  Flo- 
rene,  nuidc  liitn  his  librarian  ;  but  he  flill  continued 


<>ld  Ak. 
and  lor 
•'N^iyi. 


i  t  in  hi*  turfs,  and  fun  pic  in  his  manner*.  An 


by  a  Roman  feuator,  who  was  for  putting  them  all 
to  death,  what  puuifhment  he  and  his  feOow  captives 
deferved ?  anfwercd  with  great  intrepidity,  *'  W<  de- 
ferve  that  punifhment  which  is  due  to  men  who  are 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  think  themfelves  worthy 


k  lentd  hisn  lor  a  morning- gown  in  the  day  of  it."  Plautinus  perceiving  that  hi*  aniwer  exafpe- 
bed-cbath*  at  night.    The  duke,  however,    rated  fome  of  the  feuator.,  eodeavoured  to  preVent 


the 
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of  it,  by  putting  a  milder  queflion  to  the   upon  earth. 

Sifoncr :  "  How  would  you  behave  (lays  he)  if 
ome  Jhould  pardon  you  f*  "  Our  conduct  (replied 
the  generous  captive)  depends  upon  yours.  If  the 
peace  you  grant  be  an  honourable  one,  you  may  de- 
pend 00  a  conftant  6deh'ty  oa  our  parts :  if  the  terms 
of  it  be  hard  and  diffioaourable,  lay  no  ftrefc  on  our 
adherence  to  you."  Some  of  the  judges  conftrucd 
thefe  words  as  menaces ;  but  the  wifer  part  finding 
in  them  a  great  deal  of  magnanimity,  cried  out,  that 
a  nation  whofe  only  defire  was  liberty,  and  their  only 
fear  that  of  lofing  it,  was  worthy  to  become  Roman. 
Accordingly,  a  decree  palled  in  favour  of  the  pri  lon- 
ers, and  Privcrnum  was  declared  a  municipium.  Thus 
the  bold  finccrity  of  one  man  faved  his  country,  and 


gained  it  the  privilege  of  being  incorporated  into  the 
Roman  ftate. 

a.  Subrius  Flavius,  the  Roman  tribune,  being  im- 
peached for  (taring  confpired  againfl  the  life  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  not  only  owned  the  charge,  but  glori- 
ed in  it.  Upon  the  emperor's  aQung  him  what  pro- 
vocation he  had  given  him  to  plot  his  death  ?  "  Bccaufe 
I  abhorred  thee  (laid  Flavius),  though  there  was  not 
in  the  whole  army  one  more  zcaloufly  attached  to  thee 
than  I,  Co  long  as  thou  didft  merit  affection ;  but  I 
began  to  hate  thee  when  thou  hccaracll  the  murderer 
of  thy  mother,  the  murderer  of  thy  brother  and  wife, 
a  charioteer,  a  comedian,  an  incendiary,  and  a  ty- 
rant." Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  whole  confpiracy  af- 
forded nothing  which  proved  fo  hitter  and  pungent 
to  Nero  as  this  reproach.  He  ordered  Flavius  to  be 
immediately  put  to  death,  which  he  fuffcrcd  with 
amazing  intrepidity.  When  the  executioner  defired 
him  to  ttrctch  out  his  neck  valiantly,  «•  I  wifh  (re- 
plied he)  thou  mayeft  ftrike  as  valiantly." 

5.  When  the  Scythian  ambafladors  waited  on  A- 
iexander  the  Great,  they  gated  attentively  upon  him 
for  a  long  time  without  fpcaking  a  word,  being  very 
probably  furprifed,  as  they  formed  a  judgment  of  men 
from  their  air  and  flature,  to  find  thathisdid  not  anfwer  ' 
the  high  idea  they  entcruined  of  him  from  his  fame. 
At  laft,  the  oldcfl  of  the  ambafladors  (according  to 
Curtius)  addrefled  him  thus  :  "  Had  the  gods  gi- 
ven thee  a  body  proportionable  to  thy  ambition,  the 
whole  univerfe  would  have  been  too  little  for  thee. 
With  one  hand  thou  wouklft  touch  the  eaft,  and 
with  the  other  the  weft  ;  and,  not  fatisficd  with  this, 
thou  wouldil  follow  the  fun,  and  kmrw  where  he  hides 
him  if  If.    But  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee?  we  ne- 


MAG 

Thou  haft  plundered  all  nations  thou 
ovcrcameft  :  thou  haft  poflefled  thyfelf  of  Lydia,  in- 
vaded Syria,  Perfia,  and  Bactriana ;  thou  art  forming 
a  deiign  to  march  as  far  as  India  ;  and  now  thou  com  eft 
hither  to  fcize  upon  our  herds  of  cattle.  The  great 
poffcfSons  thou  haft,  only  make  thee  covet  more  ea- 
gerly what  thou  haft  not.  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou 
oughteft  to  do  good  to  mortals,  and  not  deprive  them 
of  their  polTcfiiona.  If  thou  art  a  mere  man,  reflect 
always  on  what  thou  art.  They  whom  thou  fhalt  not 
molefl  will  he  "thy  true  friends,  the  ftrongeft  friend, 
lhips  being  contracted  between  equals ;  and  they  are 
eftcemed  equals  who  have  not  tried  their  ftrength 
againfl  each  other :  but  do  not  imagine  that  thofe 
whom  thou  conqucreft  can  love  thee." 

4.  Richard  I.  king  of  England,  having  invefted  the  H£ 
calfk  of  Chalus,  was  fhot  in  the  moulder  with  an  ar-*8  1X99 


ver  fct  foot  in  thy  country.  May  not  thole  who  in- 
habit woods  be  allowed  to  live,  without  knowing  who 
thou  art,  and  whence  thou  comeft  i  We  will  neither 
command  over,  nor  fubmit  to,  any  man.  And  that 
thou  mayeft  be  fenfible  what  kind  of  people  the  Scy- 
thians are,  know,  that  we  received  from  heaven  as  a 
rich  prefent,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  ploughman,  a  dart,  a 
javelin,  and  a  cup.  Thefe  we  make  ufe  of,  both  with 
our  friends  and  againfl  our  enemies.  To  our  friends 
we  give  com,  which  we  procure  by  the  labour  of  our 
oxen  ;  with  them  we  offer  wine  to  the  gods  in  our 
cup ;  and  with  regard  to  our  enemies,  we  combat  them 
at  a  di  fiance  with  our  arrows,  and  near  at  hand  with 
our  javelins.  But  thou,  who  boafteft  thy  coming  to  a 
extirpate  robbers,  thou  thyfelf  art  the  grcateft  robber 
Vot.XPartII. 


an  uufkilful  furgeon  endeavouring  to  extract  the 
weapon,  mangled  the  flefh  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a 
gangrene  enfued.  The  cattle  being  taken,  and  per. 
ceiring  he  fhuuld  not  live,  he  ordered  Bertram  de 
Gourdon,  who  had  fhot  the  arrow,  to  be  brought 
into  his  prefence.  Bertram  being  come,  "  What 
harm  (faid  the  king)  did  ever  I  do  thee,  that 
thou  fhouldft  kill  me  i"  The  other  replied  with  great  # 
magnanimity  and  courage,  "  You  killed  with  your  * 
own  hand  my  father  and  two  of  my  brothers,  and  you 
likewife  defigncd  to  have  killed  me.  You  may  now 
fatiatc  your  revenge.  I  mould  cheerfully  fufTer  all 
the  torments  that  can  be  inflicted,  were  I  fure  of  ha- 
ving delivered  the  world  of  a  tyrant  who  filled  it  with 
blood  and  carnage."  This  bold  and  fpirited  anfwer 
ftruck  Richard  with  remorfe.  He  ordered  the  pri- 
foner  to  be  prcfented  with  one  hundred  (hillings,  and 
fct  at  liberty;  but  Maccardcc,  one  of  the  king's 
friends,  like  a  true  ruffian,  ordered  him  to  be  flayed 
alive. 

5.  The  following  modem  inflance  is  extracted 
from  a  late  French  work  intitled,  EcoL  hifioriqut  & 
morale  du  foldat,  &c.  A  mine,  underneath  one  of  the 
outworks  of  a  citadel,  was  intrufled  to  the  charge  of 
a  ferjeant  and  a  few  foldicrs  of  the  Piedmontefe 
guards.  Several  companies  of  the  enemy's  troops  had 
made  thcmfclves  mailers  of  this  work  ;  and  the  to  is  of 
the  place  would  probably  foon  have  followed  had  they 
maintained  their  poft  in  it.  The  mine  was  charged, 
and  a  Gngle  fpark  would  blow  them  all  into  the  air. 
The  ferjeant,  with  the  grcateft  coolncfs,  ordered  the 
foldiers  to  retire,  deliring  them  to  rcquefl  the  king  to 
take  care  of  his  wife  and  children  ;  ftruck  fire,  fct 
a  match  to  the  train,  and  facrificed  himfelf  for  hi* 
country. 


M  AGNES  A,  or  Magkisia,  (anc.  geog.)  a  towa 
or  a  diflria  of  Theflaly,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pe- 
hus,  called  by  Philip,  the  fon  of  Demetrius,  one  of 
the  three  keys  of  Greece,  (Paufanias.) 

MAGNESIA,  or  Magnesia  alba,  in  mineralo- 
gy and  chemiftry,  a  kind  of  earth  only  discovered 
fiuce  the  beginning  of  this  century.    It  firft  began  to 
be  known  at  Rome  by  the  name  of  the  Cos*/  at  Pat- 
ma' 1  powder,  which  a  canon  there  offered  as  a  general 
remedy  for  all  diforders.  It  was  by  many  confident!  as 
earth  j  but  F.  Hoffman  mowed  it  to  be 
The  lame  was  afterwards  done  by 
i  H  Dr 
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Mjfttfe.  Dr  Black  of  Edinburgh  and  M.  Mnrgrsaf  of  Berlin,  Utn  degree  »  beeaufe  the  magnefia  it  imablt  to  retain,  MtrnsH 

^    "       though  unknown  to  each  other  at  the  time.    When  in  any  confidcrable  heal,  as  much  fixed  air  a*  is  necc£>  -v— 

pure,  it  it  estremely  white,  lootr,  and  light  t  the  ip«-  fary  lot  its  folution. 

eific  gravity  about  2.330.  It  i*  one  of  the  most  info-       On  putting  magnefia  into  water,  and  afterward* 

fible  Jubilances  in  nature  1  neither  melting,  nor  even  dfyiag  it,  it  it  found  to  retain  tV»  of  >t«  weight  of 

hardening  nor  contracting,  in  the  focas  of  the  aqneeut  fluid  t  but  when  folly  Cat  anted  with  aerial 

moft  powerful  hirrning.glalt     An  experiment  was  acid,  it  will  abforb  and  retain  fa  of  the  fame.  When 

made  on  fome  of  this  earth  in  the  fummer  of  178  a  fully  faturatcd  with  aerial  acid,  it  is  more  soluble  in 

by  M.  Magellan,  with  Mr  Parker's  burnin<f-gla(s|  the  cold  than  in  hot  water  ;  becaofe  the  heat  of  the  latter 

effects  of  which  arc  more  powerful  than  thofe  of  any  diffipaiet  part  of  the  fixed  air,  as  was  obferved  con* 

other,  though  its  diameter  ia  only  3  a  inchtt.  The  event  cerning  the  alkaline  falls, 

fcemcd  at  nrft  to  be  oafovourable  to  the  conclufion  Magnefia,  when  combined  with  different  acids, 
above  mentioned  |  for  a  cubic  inch  of  magnelia,  a  forms  faltt  exceedingly  different  from  thofe  produced 
quarter  of  an  inch  each  fide,  being  put  into  iu  focus,  by  calcsreous  earth  under  fimilar  circumftaiicea  ;  and 
was  hardened,  and  reduced  to  Wis  than  a  third  part  of  Of  which  an  account  is  giren  under  the  article  Cm  t. 
iti  bulk  each  way,  vix.  from  .25  of  an  inch  to  .08.  miitrt.  It  is  ufuaily  prepared  either  from  the  bit- 
On  applying  a  fimilar  cube  of  magnefia,  however,  from  tern  of  fea-falt,  or  from  the  fait  prepared  from  that 
Mr  Henry's  manufacture  at  Manchefter,  it  neither  liquid  under  the  name  of  Epfom  fait.  The  magnelia 
became  harder  nor  fenfibly  diminished  in  fixe.  Berg-  prepared  directly  from  the  bittern,  however,  it  by  no 
man  informs  us,  that  magnefia,  unlefi  precipitated  by  meant  equal  in  purity  to  that  produced  from  the  finer 
the  volatile  alkali,  or  that  by  the  neat  alkalifcd  tartar,  kinds  of  Epfom  fall.  Hence,  in  order  to  have  pure 
always  contain  1  fume  filiccous  or  calcareous  earth.  Al-  magnefia,  Bergman  gives  the  following  directions: 
mod  the  fame  thing  happen*  when  it  is  fcparated  by  41  Let  Epfom  fah,  in  well-formed  cry  Hals,  be  diffol- 
calcination  from  the  remaining  lixiviationt  of  the  ni-  ved  in  dittilled  water  ;  and  from  this  the  magnelia  is 
trout  snd  marine  acids,  in  which  cafe,  by  fuch  a  to  be  precipitated  by  mild  volatile  alkali.  Some  of 
violent  fire,  it  adheres  together,  and  even  mows  a  ten.  this  earth  that  remains  fufpended  in  the  folution,  by 
dency  to  vitrify.  means  of  aerial  acid,  may  be  eafily  precipitated  by  a 
Notwithftaading  this  extreme  refiractorinefs  of  mag-  firaplc  ebullition.  An  hendred  pounds  of  this  mag- 
nefia by  itfelf,  it  melts  eatily  with  borax,  though  fcarce  ncfia,'  when  rightly  prepared,  contains  near  25  ports 
affected  by  alkalies  or  the  calces  of  lead  J  when  mixed  of  fixed  air,  30  of  nater,  and  a>e  of  pure  earth.  Its 
with  other  earths  it  produces  hard  mafict  of  various  fpecific  gravity  is  then  2.155.  This  method  of  prep*. 
kinds}  when  mixed  with  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or  ration  may  anfwer  very  well  for  having  n  very  pitre 
filiccous  earths,  it  melts  in  the  fire  \  sud  if  four  times  magnefia  »  but  when  it  is  required  to  have  it  very  light 
its  weight  of  gteen  glaft  be  added  to  it,  the  mafs  forms  and  fpongy,  which,  by  thofe  who  ufe  it,  it  looked  up- 
a  kind  of  porcelain  To  hard  as  to  tlrike  fire  with  ftccL  on  to  be  the  only  criterion  of  its  goodneft,  we  mnft 
But  neither  an  equal  part  of  the  above  earths,  nor  of  ufe  the  following  method  : 

ponderous  earth,  glaft  of  lead,  vegetable  alkali,  nor  vi-  Take  any  quantity  of  Epfom  fait,  diflbrre  it  in  bois- 
trioktejd  tartar,  added  frpaiwtely  to  magnelia,  will  ing  water,  and  filter  the  folution.  Dilfolve  alfo  half 
melt  in  the  fire :  however,  when  mixed  with  common  the  quantity  of  good  pearl-ath,  and  filter  this  folutiott. 
argillaceous  earth,  it  melts  into  a  hard  mafs.  Mag-  Both  of  thefc  folutcons  ought  to  be  fame  what  diluted} 
nefta  differs  from  cal care 001  earth  in  having  a  much  and  it  will  be  proper  to  ufe  twice  the  quantity  of  wa- 
fmaller  attraction  for  fixed  air.  In  this  rcipeei  it  is  ter  which  would  fairly  diffohc  the  fahs.  Mix  the  two 
hiterior  even  to  fixed  alkaline  fairs  ;  fo  that  it  will  not  solutions  when  nearly  cold,  and  ftir  them  very  well  to- 
render  any  of  tltcfe  caudic,  though  it  will  do  fo  to  the  get  her.  Let  the  mixture  Hand  for  fome  howrs  until 
volatile  alkali.  It  alio  parts  very  readily  with  its  own  the  precipitate  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  ft 
fixed  air  by  mere  heat ;  and  it  was  by  making  expe*  coarfe  gritty  powder.  Put  the  whole  then  into  a  clean 
rimcntt  on  this  fobftantc  that  Dr  Black  made  hit  firft  copper  kettle,  under  which  a  moderate  fire  it  made, 
difccivcrict  concerning  fixed  air.  In  its  calcined  ftatc,  Stir  the  matter  inceflantly  with  a  large  wooden  fpatula, 
however,  it  does  not  (how  any  of  the  caufticity  of  to  prevent  the  powder  from  flicking  to  the  bottom, 
lime,  but  may  be  lately  taken,  internally  ;  and  ia  As  the  mixture  heats,  the  powder  begins  to  lofe  it* 
tven  preferred  by  fome  to  that  which  contains  fix-  fandy  appearance,  and  to  incrcsie  greatly  in  qnan- 
cd  air.  In  this  ftatc  it  it  much  left  fallible  than  tity ;  fo  that,  though  at  firft  the  mixture  was  quite 
when  combined  with  fixed  air,  and  does  not  effervefce  thin,  with  only  a  fmaU  portion  of  fandy  matter  amongfl 
with  any  acid.  When  mixed  with  water,  a  very  final!  it,  before  it  has  attained  the  boiling  heat  h  will  bt 
degree  of  heat  is  excited,  and  in  about  7962  timet  its  fo  thick  that  it  can  fcarce  be  ftirreiL  When  the  grit- 
Weight  of  water  it  totally  diffolves.  It  diffolves  alfo  tineft  it  quite  gone,  the  matter  mud.  be  put  upon  a  sil- 
very readily  in  aerial  acid ;  by  which  meant  it  is  fre-  tering  cloth,  and  warm  water  poured  upon  it  till  it 
quently  united  with  frefh  water.  For  the  Ctmcreafon,  root  infipid.  The  magnefia  it  then  to  be  put  upon 
when  we  mix  a  folution  of  perfectly  mild  alkali,  either  chalk  ftonea,  which  will  abforb  the  greateft  part  of* 
fixed  or  volatile  with  a  folution  of  magnefia,  no  pre-  the  moifture  j  and  it  may  at  It*  be  fully  dried  in  * 
aiphation  follows  ;  becnufc  the  great  quantity  of  fixed  ftove. 

air  extricated  by  the  union  of  the  acid  and  alkali,  m<       Magnefia  alba  iia  pood  abforbent  |  and  undoubtcd- 

*anth/  diffoltes  the  precipitate  as  fail  ns  it  ia  formed,  ry  to  be  preferred  to  crab's-eyes,  on  account  of  its  pur- 

But  if  we  put  thit  mixture  over  the  fire,  it  will  grow  gative  quality  when  united  with  an  acid,  which  tht 

thick,  and  coagulate  as  foon  as  it  is  heated  to  a  cer-  other  has  not.    It  hat  been  cftcsaxd  hurtful  in  bi- 
lious. 
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M»£i*6«.  Kout  habits  where  there  is  a  difpofition  in  the  ftonuch    300  killed,  with  35  horfc. 
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contrary  to  acidity.  This,  however,  according  to  Mr 
Hcnrv(  is  doubtful :  and  where  putrid  bile  is  to  be  cor- 
retted,  he  think*  good  purpofes  may  be  anfwercd  by 
taking  magnefia  with  an  acid  in  a  (late  of  effervefcence  | 
us  the  fixed  air,  thus  extricated,  will  correct  the  putri- 
dity of  the  contents  of  the  intcftines,  while  they  arc  at 
the  fame  time  evacuated  downward*.  He  is  alfo  of 
opinion,  that  in  cutaneous  difeafet  it  may  enter  the 
circulation  in  form  of  a  neutral  fait,  and,  by  acting  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  prove  an  excellent  alterative. 

For  fome  medical  purpofes,  magnefia  is  ufed  in  a 
calcined  date  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  deprived  of  its  fixed 
air,  and  then  it  proves  nearly  as  aperient  a*  a  double 
quantity  of  magnclia  in  its  uncaldned  Hate.  Mr  Hen- 


It  was  founded  by  a  co- 
lony from  Magnefia  in  Theflaiy  j  and  was  commonly 
Called  Alngn'Jiii  a,l  M*:inArumt  to  diftinguilh  it  fnwii 
another,  called  Magntfia  ad  Slfylum  in  Lydia  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Sipyiua. 

Maonuia  ad  S'tpylum,  anciently  Tonta/u,  the  refi- 
denee  of  Tantalus,  and  capital  of  Mcouia,  where  now 
Hands  the  lake  Sale.  A  town  of  Lydia,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Sipylua,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Hermus  j  adjudg- 
ed free  under  the  Romans.  It  was  deftroyed  by  aa 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias. 
.  MAGNET  (Mmgme,),  the  Loadstonci  a  (bit  of 
ferruginous  ftone,  in  weight  and  colour  rcfembling 
iron  ore,  though  fomewhat  harder  and  more  heavy  j 
endowed  with  various  extraordinary  properties,  attrac- 


xy  is  of  opinion,  that  it  may  be  ufeful  in  diftenfions  of  tive,  directive,  inclinatory,  &c.    See  Magnetism. 
the  bowels  arifing  from  flatus;  that  it  may  befuccefs-       The  magnet  is  alfo  called  I.np'n  Hrradiut,  from 

fully  employed  as  n  cathartic  with  patients  labouring  Heraclea,  a  city  of  Magnefia,  a  port  of  the  ancient 

under  the  lione,  who  are  ufing  the  lixivium  fapona-  Lydia,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  found,  and 

ccum  ;  and  that,  joiued  with  warm  aromatics,  it  may  from  which  it  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  have  taken  its 


be  of  fcrrice  iu  correcting  Uie  great  flatulency  which  name.    Though  others  derive  the  word  from  a  ftV 

f<>  much  afflicts  people  of  a  gouty  difpofition.    From  herd  named  Allies,  who  firft  discovered  it  with  the 

fcvcral  experiments  made  by  the  fame  author,  it  alfo  iron  of  his  crook  0.1  mount  Ida.    It  is  alfo  called  La- 

appears  that  magnefia  has  a  confidcrable  untifcpiic  fit  Saurian,  by  rcafon  of  its  ufc  in  navigation  ;  and 

power.   The  like  virtue  he  afcribes  to  all  kind»  of  te-  fiMites,  from  iu  attracting  iron,  wiiich  the  Greeks 

ftaocous  powders:  whence  he  conclude*,  that  me-  call  >. 

dicines  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  improper  in  fe-  The  magnet  is  ufually  found  in  iron  minei,  and 
vers  of  a  putrefcent  type  j  that  where  bile  i*  fufpeetcd  foroetimcs  in  very  large  pieces  half  magnet  half  iron, 
to  be  the  caufe  of  any  putrid  difeafe,  thofe  antifcp-  Its  colour  is  different  according  to  the  different  coun- 
ties (hould  be  prefcribed  which  particularly  impede  its  tries  it  i>.  brought  from.  Norman  obfervca,  that  the 
corruption ;  that,  as  caU  inctl  magnefia  is  a  more  power-  bell  are  thofe  brought  from  China  and  Bengal,  which 
ful  antifeptic  than  molt  other  abforhents,  it  merit*  a  are  of  an  irony  or  fanguinc  colour  ;  thofe  of  Arabia 
preference  to  thefe  ;  and  that  where  an  acid  cacochy-  are  reddifh;  thofe  of  Macedonia  blackilh ;  and  thofe  of 
my  prevails  magnefia  or  other  abforbenta,  taken  im-  Hungary,  Germany,  England,  &c.  the  colour  of  un- 
mediately  before  or  after  mcal-timr,  may,  by  incrca-  wrought  iron.  Neither  its  figure  uor  bulk  is  deter- 
fmg  the  putrefactive  ferme  ntation  of  ammabf^od,  he  tninatc,  it  i*  found  of  all  foims  and  fizej. 


tif  very  great  fcrvice.  He  hath  alfo  found,  that  mag. 
tielia  hath  a  power  of  promoting  the  folution  of  rcfi 
nous  gums  in  water ;  and  thus  wc  have  an  elegant  and 
eafy  method  of  preparing  aqueous  tinctures  from  thefe 
fubft'tiiccs.  Such  tinctures,  however,  are  calcidatcd 
only  for  externj>ora'ieous  prefcription,  as  mod  of  them 
depofil  a  fedimcnl  when  they  have  been  kept  a  week 
or  two. 

Black  M<ii;>trst.i.    See  Manganese. 


The  ancients  reckoned  five  kinds  of  magnets,  diffe- 
rent in  colour  and  viitue;  the  Ethiopic,  Magnclian, 
Burotic,  Alexandrian,  and  Natolian.  They  alfo  took 
it  to  be  male  and  fern  ;  hut  the  chief  ufc  they  made 
of  it  was  in  medicine;  efpecially  for  the  cure  of  burns 
and  defluxion*  on  the  eyes. — The  moderns,  more  hap- 
by,  employ  it  to  conduct  them  in  their  voyages.  See 
Namcatiok. 

The  moft  diuinguifhing  properties  of  the  magnet 
MAGNESIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  maritime  dillrict  of  are,  That  it  attracts  iron,  and  that  it  points  to  the  polca 
Theffaly,  lying  between  the  fouth  part  of  the  Sinus  of  the  world  j  and  in  other  circumftances  alfo  dips  or 
Thermakus  and  the  Tegafsus  to  the  fenth,  and  to  inclines  to  a  point  beneath  the  horiaon,  directly  under 
the  cad  of  the  Eelafgiutis.  Magutti,  the  people.  Mag-  the  pole  ;  and  that  it  communicates  thefe  properties, 
ntjiiu  and  Magntjfut,  the  epithet;  (Horace).  by  touch,  10  iron.  On  which  foundation  are  built  the 

Magnesia,  a  town  of  Afia  Minor  on  the  Marau-    mariner's  needles,  both  horizontal  and  inclinatory*. 
tier,  about  15  miles  from  EphcTus.    Themiiloclcs  died       siuradiitt  Pbwtr  cf  the  MAQNit  was  known  to  the 
there :  it  was  one  of  the  three  towns  given  him  by 
Artfixerxes,  with  thefe  word?,  "  to  furuilh  his  tabic 
with  bread."    It  is  alfo  celebiated  for  a  battle  which 


ancients;  and  is  mentioned  even  by  Plato  and  Euri- 
pides, who  call  it  the  Hmulran  Jtone,  becaufe  it  com- 
mands iron,  which  fubdues  evciy  thing  elfe  :  but  the 
fought  there,  lyO  yeais  before  the  Chriftian  xra,  knowledge  of  its  directive  power,  whereby  it  difpofca 
between  the  Romans  and  Amioehus  king  of  Syria,  iu  poles  along  the  meridian  of  every  place,  and  t>eca- 
The  forces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to70,coomcn  ac-  fiona  needles,  pieces  of  iron,  &c.  touched  witii  it,  to 
cording  to  Appian,  or  70,oco  foot  and  12,000  horfe  point  nearly  north  and  fouth,  is  of  a  much  later  datci 
according  to  Livy,  which  has  been  exaggerated  by  though  the  exact  time  of  its  difcovery,  and  the  difco- 
Florus  to  300,000  men  ;  the  Roman  army  confided  verer  himfelf,  are  yet  in  the  dark.  The  firft  tidings  we 
of  about  28  or  30,000  men,  2000  of  which  were  hear  of  it  is  in  1260,  when  Marco  I'olo  the  Venetian 
employed  So  guarding  the  camp.  The  Syrians  loft  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  introduced  the  mariner's  com- 
jo.tos  foot  and  40CC  horfc;  and  the  Roman  i  only  pafs;  tho'  not  as  an  invention  of  his  own,  but  at  dcri- 
5  3  H  2  ved 
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MifMt.  v«d  from  the  Chincfe,  who  arc  faid  to  hare  had  the  pafi;  and  their  ufe  in  navigation  obliquely  hinted  at.  M'ljnti. 

—       ■  «fc  0f  it  long  before;  though  fame  imagine  that  The  Var'uiiton  of  the  M 4c.net,  or  its  dcclinatioo 

the  Chincfe  rather  borrowed  it  from  the  Europeans.  trom  the  pole,  was  firft  difcovcred  by  Scb.  Cabot,  a 

Fkviode  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan,  whrflivcd  in  the  131I1  Venetian,  in  1500;  and  the  variation  of  that  vara- 

century,  i«  the  peifon  ufually  fuppoled  to  have  the  belt  tion,  by  Mr  Gcllibrand,  an  Englilbman,  about  the 

title  to  the  difcovery  :  and  yet  Sir  C.  Wheeler  men-  year  16*5.    See  Variation. 

tion*,  that  he  had  fcea  a  book  of  aflronomy  much  old-  Eaitly,  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  needle,  when 

«r,  which  fuppofed  the  ufe  of  the  needle;  though  at  liberty  to  play  vertically,  to  a  point  beneath  the  ho- 

»ot  as  applied  to  the  ufe»  of  navigation,  but  of  aftro-  ri/on,  was  firlt  difcovcrcd  by  another  of  our  country- 

■oroy.    And  in  Guyot  de  Provins,  an  old  French  men,  Mr  R.  Norman,  about  the  year  1576.  Seethe 

poet,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1180,  there  it  an  article  Dipfiug-NMiDLn. 

cxpreb  mention  made  of  the  loadRone  and  the  com-  MAGNETICAL  n  stout.  See  Magnetital 'Nssdis. 


MAGNETISM; 


•"T'HE  power  by  which  the  loadftonc  is  influenced, 
ir.aniftitirtg  itlclf  by  certain  attractive  and  direc- 
tive virtues,  and  which  may  be  underftood  from  the 
following  phenomena  afterwards  mentioned,  which  are 
to  all 


Chap.  I.  Phenomena  and  Law  of  Magnetifm. 
§  1*  Phenomena  of  the  Magnet* 

1.  A  magnet,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  at t rafts 
iron,  and  all  fubftances  which  contain  it  in  its  metallic 
ftate.  A  pure  calx  of  iron  ia  but  little  attracted  ;  but 
if  the  calx  be  heated  flrongly  in  conjunction  with  char- 
coal dud,  it  will  then  be  attracted,  though  it  has  not 
regained  its  metallic  fplendour,  and  is  quite  deflitutc 
of  malleability.  The  femimetal  called  nicLel,  and 
perhaps  fome  others,  are  attraaed  by  the  magnet, 
though  freed  from  iron  as  much  as  poffible.  From 
forae  accounts  it  has  been  fufpected  that  brafs  was  in 
a  fmall  degree  affected  by  the  magnet,  and  even  that  all 
very  minute  bodies  are  fomcwhat  under  its  influence  ; 
but  this  feerm  not  yet  to  be  fufficicntly  afecrtaroed. 

2.  If  a  magnet  be  fufpended  by  a  thread,  nicely 
placed  on  a  pivot,  or  fct  to  float  in  a  bafon  of  water, 
it  will  turn  one  and  conAantly  the  fame  fide  nearly 
towards  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  the  other  of 
courfe  turning  towards  the  fouth.  Hence  thefe  parts 
of  the  magnet  have  been  called  its  poles,  taking  the 
tkfignation*  of  north  and  fouth  from  thofe  parts  of 
the  world  towards  which  they  turn.  This  property  ia 
r.dlrd  the  polarity  of  the  magnet ;  and  when  it  is  in  the 
act  of  turning  itfelf  into  this  pofition,  it  is  faid  to 
travrrfe.  A  plane  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon through  both  poles  of  a  magnet,  after  it  has 
turned  itfelf,  is  called  the  magnetic  nur'uB/m  ;  and  the 
angle  it  makes  with  the  meridian  of  the  place  is 
called  the  ^nation  of  the  magnet  or  of  the  magnetic 
needle. 

3.  When  cither  the  north  or  the  fouth  poles  of  two 
magnets  arc  placed  near  to  each  other,  they  repel;  but 
a  north  and  a  fouth  pole  attract  each  other. 

4.  A  magnet  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  en- 
tirely at  liberty,  inclines  one  of  its  poles  to  the  hori- 
zon, and  of  eourfe  elevates  the  other  above  it.  This 
property  is  called  the  inchnation  or  dipping  of  the  mag- 
net ;  and  is  moll  confpicuoos  in  artificial  magncta  or 
aeedles,  which  may  be  accurately  balanced  before  the 
magnetic  virtue  is  imparted  to  them. 

j.  By  proper  management  any  magnet  may  be 


made  to  communicate  its  virtue  to  a  piece  of  fleel  or 
iron,  which  virtue  it  will  retain  for  a  longer  or  Ihortcr 
time  according  to  circumftances. 

§  2.  Of  the  different  Sidifiantu  attraBed  by  the  Magnet. 

It  has  already  been  faid,  that  iron  is  the  only  fob- 
fiance  which  the  magnet  particularly  attracts  and  that 
too  when  in  its  metallic  Itatc.  Nevcrtbel.  f»  this  metal 
is  fo  univerfally  difTufcd,  that  there  arc  few  fubftances 
which  do  not  contain  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  tu  b« 
in  fome  degree  affected  by  the  magnet.  Iron  itfelf  is 
attracted  with  different  degrees  of  force  according  to 
the  date  in  which  it  is  with  regard  to  malleability.— 
Even  the  pure  It  calx  or  folutiou  that  can  be  made,  ia 
faid  to  be  in  fome  degree  affected  by  the  magnet  j 
hut  of  all  fubftances  foft  iron  is  attracted  with  the 
greateft  force  when  clean  anil  of  an  uniform  tenure. 
Hardened  Heel  is  attracted  with  much  lefs  force  than 
iron  ;  but  the  fcales  feparatcd  from  red-hot  iron,  the 
fufed  globules  from  flint  and  Heel,  or  the  finery  cinder, 
are  attracted  as  much  as  iron  itfelf.  The  black  calx 
of  iron  is  attracted  but  very  weakly;  and  the  red  calx 
or  rult  fo  little,  that  it  is  generally  faid  to  be  quite 
infenlihlc  to  the  magnetic  attraction  ;  though  litis  is 
not  found  to  be  ftrictly  true,  even  when  the  calx  is 
prepared  by  fire,  and  purified  in  the  moft  careful 
mauner.  Sometimes  the  fcales  and  calx  are  capable 
of  acquiring  a  polarity,  though  weakly.  Ore*  of  iron 
arc  attracted  with  greater  or  lefs  force  according  to 
the  ftate  of  the  metal  in  them,  and  according  to 
the  quantity  of  it  they  contain ;  though  the  attrac- 
tion is  always  manifeft  even  when  they  contain  fuch 
a  finall  quantity  as  fcarcely  to  defcrvc  the  name  of 
ores.  They  are  generally  much  more  attraaed  after 
calcination  than  before  ;  becaufe  thia  operation  com- 
municates to  them  a  portion  of  phlogifton  by  which 
they  approach  to  a  metallic  ftate.  Oreaoflead,  tin,  and 
copper,  arc  likewife  attraaed,  as  well  as  native  cinnabar, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  iron  they  contain  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  though  pure  lead  in  its  metallic  ftate 
is  not  in  the  lcail  attraaed,  its  calx  is  fo  in  fome  de- 
gree. The  calx  of  tin  is  alfo  attraaed,  though  in  a 
ftill  fmaller  degree  than  that  of  lead.  Zinc,  bifmuth, 
and  cobalt,  but  efpecially  the  ores  of  thtfc  femimet  Js, 
are  attraftcd;  but  not  antimony,  unlcfs  it  be  Gift  cx- 
pofed  to  a  gentle  heat ;  and  arfenic  is  not  attraaed  at 
all.  One  kind  of  bifmuth  is  faid  to  be  abfolutely  re- 
pelled by  tlte  magnet.  Ahrtoil  all'  other  minerals  arc 
attraaed,  at  leaft  after  having  been  expofed  to  the  ac- 
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SjUUww  tion  of  lire.  Calcareous  earth  U  attracted  left  than 
MHfetd  any  other  kind,  and  the  lihccous  earth  the  moll  fre- 
brthe  qucntiy.  Sand,  especially  the  black  kind,  is  general- 
.  ly  alt  rafted ;  and  amber  a*  well  a*  other  combultiblc 
fubftancc*  have  the  fame  property,  after  being  burn* 
cd.  Ahnott  every  part  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodiea 
is  affected  by  the  magnet  after  being  burned  }  but  un- 
buincd  animal  or  vegetable  iubllances  arc  very  fcldom 
if  ever  perceptibly  attraftcd.  It  is  alio  remarkable, 
that  even  foot,  or  the  dult  which  falls  upon  any  thing 
left  expofed  to  the  atmofphcrc,  are  fenlibly  attracted- 
Colourlefs  precious  ttoncs,  a*  the  diamond  and  cryf- 
tals,  are  not  attracted ;  neither  the  amethylt,  topaz, 
chalcedony,  or  fuch  a»  are  deprived  oi  their  colour 
by  lire  $  but  all  others,  as  the  ruby,  ehryiolite,  and 
tourmalin,  ire  attracted.  The  emerald,  and  parti* 
cularly  the  garnet,  are  not  only  attracted,  but  fre- 
quently acquire  an  evident  polarity.  The  opal  is  at- 
tracted but  weakly. 

The  attraction  of  fo  many  different  fubftances  (how* 
the  universal  diffufion  of  iron  throughout  almoft  all 
terrellrial  fubftances  j  for  to  this  we  are  with  the 
greatcft  probabibty  to  afcribc  the  attraction  ot  lo 
many  fubllancc*  by  the  magnet.  How  finall  a  quan- 
tity of  iron  indeed  will  give  a  fubllancc  this  property, 
is  evident  from  the  following  experiment  related  by 
Mr  Cavallo,  "  Having  ehofen  a  piece  of  Turky- 
ttonc  which  weighed  above  an  ounce,  I  examined  it 
by  a  very  fcoiible  magnet  ueedle,  but  did  not  find 
that  it  was  affected  in  the  leaft.  A  piece  of  ileel  was 
then  weighed  with  a  pair  of  leaks,  which  would  turn 
with  the  2cth  part  of  a  grain,  and  one  cud  of  it  drawn 
over  the  ftone  in  various  directions.  After  this  ope- 
ration  the  tteel  was  again  weighed,  and  found  to  liave 
loll  no  perceptible  part  of  iu  weight  s  yet  the  Turky- 
ftone,  which  had  acquired  only  this  very  fniall  quan- 
tity of  tteel,  now  affected  the  magnetic  needle  very 
fenlibly."  In  making  his  obfervatious  on  this  expe- 
riment, he  propofe*  the  maguet  as  a  tcil  oi  iron  iu 
different  fubftances,  being  capable  of  detecting  a 
fmailer  quantity  than  any  method  that  chcnutlry  can 
yet  afford. 

Our  author  has  been  at  conliderable  pain*  to  inve- 
ftigatc  the  magnetic  properties  of  brafs  and  other  me- 
tals ;  having  made  many  experiments  upon  the  fub- 
jed,  of  whidi  the  fullowiug  arc  the  refults:  i.  Ham- 
mered brafs  it  much  more  generally  attracted  by  the 
magnet  than  other  kinds  i  and  fuch  as  is  not  innuen- 
ced  in  this  manner,  acquires  the  property  by  being 
hammered.  2.  A  piece  of  brafs  rendered  magnetic 
by  hammering,  lofes  the  property  oti  being  made  red 
hot  fo  as  to  become  foftened  ;  by  a  lecond  hammer- 
ing it  becomes  again  magnetic  ;  and  thus  may  be  made 
to  lofe  iu  property  and  recover  it  alternately.  3.  Suf- 
pecting  that  the  magnetic  property  might  be  occaiion- 
«d  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  irou  abraded  iromthc  ham- 
mer, the  pieces  of  braifs  were  beat  between  two  pieces 
of  card-paper  ;.  notwithttauding  which  precauuuu,  it 
acquired  the  magnetic  property  as  bclore.    4  Soinc- 
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cated  by  two  or  three  ftrokes,  and  with  the  card-paper  S..Misne«» 
not  above  30  ftrokes  were  given  to  make  the  bias's  *Vri?eJ 
fenlibly  magnetic.  5.  A  piece  of  brafs  was  hardened  ^Jnet. 
by  beating  it  between  two  large  Hints,  uiing  one  for 
the  hammer  and  the  other  for  the  anvd  t  but  ft  ill  it 
acquired  a  magnetic  property,  tho'  left  than  with  the 
iron  hammer,  which  might  be  explained  by  the  rough- 
nefs  of  the  flints,  and  their  not  coming  into  contact 
futtkicntly  with  the  metaL  Neither  of  the  flint*  waa 
found  to  have  acquired  the  fmallcft  degree  of  magne- 
tic power  cither  before  or  after  the  experiment.  6.  iiy 
melting  the  brafs  in  a  crucible,  it  was  found  to  have 
entirely  loft  its  inagnctiltn.  7.  A  piece  of  brafs  de- 
prived of  its  magnetic  property  by  fire,  regained  it 
alter  a  few  ftrokes  of  the  hammer,  though  laid  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  copper.  H.  Moll  of  the  pieces  of 
brafs  tried  by  our  author  became  magnetic  by -ham- 
mering •  but  fome,  though  rendered  equally  hard  with 
the  reft,  did  not  affect  the  needle  in  the  leaft  ;  but  tbcfc 
could  not  originally  be  dillinguilhcd  from  fuch  as  are 
capable  of  becoming  magnetic.  9.  As,  notwithttaud- 
ing the  precautions  made  ufe  of  iu  the  above  experi- 
ments to  prevent  the  iron  of  the  hammer  from  being 
in  any  manner  of  way  communicated  to  the  brafs,  an 
objectioo  might  arife,  that  fbme  quantity  of  the  calx- 
might  be  diffufed  through  the  metal,  and  acquire 
phlogifton  by  hammering,  he  tried  the  following  ex- 
periment, which  teemed  dccifivc.  A  piece  of  brafs. 
which  would  acquire  no  magnctifin  by  hammering* 
was  put  upon  an  anvil  with  a  conliderable  quantity  of 
crocus  martis,  which  had  uo  effect  upon  the  necdlc.- 
It  was  then  hammered  for  a  long  time,  turning  it  fre- 
quently, fo  that  the  crocus  was  beat  into  the  fubftance. 
of  the  brafs,  and  gave  it  a  red  colour  ;  ncvcrthelefs,  it 
affected  the  needle  in  this  date  no  more  than  beforc. 
10.  A  hole  of  about  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  little  more  than  one  50th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  was  drilled  in  a  piece  of  brafs  which  could 
not  be  rendered  magnetic  by  lutmmering  ;  after  which 
the  hole  was  iillcd  with  crocus  martis,  and  hammered 
as  before,  but  itill  it  fliowcd  no  ligns  of  magnc- 
tifm  (a).  11.  On  making  this  piece  of  brafs,  con- 
taining the  crocus,  red  hot,  it  then  affected  the  needle, 
but  ouly  in  that  place  where  the  crocus  was.  12.  On 
repeating  this  experiment  with  black  calx  of  iron  iu- 
11  cad  of  crocus  martis,  the  brafs  was  weakly  attracted 
in  that  place  where  the  calx  was,  and  this  attraction 
was  neither  augmented  nor  diminithed  by  calcination. 
1 3.  On  mixing  a  fmall  quantity  of  iron  with  four 
limes  its  weight  of  brafs  which  could  not  be  made, 
magnetic  by  hammering,  the  whole  was  rendered 
powerfully  magnetic  ;  but  on  again  mixing  this  com. 
pouud  with  so  times  its  weight  of  the  fame  bral'»,  the 
attraction  became  fo  weak  as  to  be  lcarccly  percep- 
tible {  and  was  neither  augmented  by  hammering  nor- 
diminiihcd  by  foftcning.  14,  On  repeating  molt  of 
his  experiments,  by  letting  the  pieces  of  brafs.  float 
unon  quiekjihcr  in  the  manner  hereafter  defcribed,  he 
found  that  very  few  of  them  were  not  affected  ;  and- 
tbe  indifference  of  any  oi  them  did.  not  fecin  to. 

be- 


(a)  Thefe  two  experiments  feem  ii 
feted  in  kmc  degree  by  the 


incoofiftent  with  «u»  author's  affertion,  that  .calces  of  iron  are  alaxys  *k 
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6uft£7be-'Wrry  We"  a(crrta!w*  though  thcft  di<l  not  *c"  «»ny  and  cflentUJly  belong 
"by'the    1",re  any  additional  magnctifm  by  hammering.  laftly,  made  feveral < 

Miynct.  From  all  thefe  experiments  Mr  Cavatlo  draws  the  netic  properties  of 
following  conclulions.  i.  Mod  brafs  becomes  mag-  htr  to  thofe  of  brafi 
nctic  by  hammering,  and  lofes  that  property  by  an- 
nealing or  foftening  in  the  fire ;  or  at  leaJt  its  magnc- 
tifm  is  fo  far  weakened  by  it,  as  afterwards  to  be  only 
difcorered  when  floating  on  quickfilver.  2.  The  ac- 
quired magnctifm  is  not  owing  to  particles  of  fron 
naturally  or  artificially  mixed  with  the  brafs.  3.  Tike 
pieces  of  brafs  which  have  that  property  retain  it  with- 
out any  diminution  after  a  great  number  of  repeated 
trials;  but  he  found  no  method  of  giving  magnetifm  to 
lirafs  which  had  it  not  naturally,  4,  A  Luge  piece 
of  brafs  has  generally  a  ftronger  magnetic  power  than 
a  fmal)  one  ;  and  the  flat  furface  draws  the  needle  more 
powerfully  than  the  edge  or  corner.    5.  If  only 


one 

end  of  a  piece  of  brafs  be  hammered,  theu  that  end 
akme  wfll  difturb  the  magnetic  needle.  6.  The  mag- 
netic power  which  brafs  acquires  by  hammering  has 
a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  increafed 
by  farther  hammering.  This  limit  is  different 
in  different  pieces  of  brafs,  according  to  their 
thicknefs  or  quality.  7.  In  the  courfe  of  his  expe- 
riments, the  following  circuinllance  was  twice  obfer- 
ved  t  A  piece  of  brafs  which  had  the  property  of  be- 
coming magnetic  by  hammering,  and  of  loftug  that 
property  by  annealing,  loft  its  magnetic  power  entirely 
by  lieing  left  in  the  fire  till  partially  melted,  but  re- 
covered it  again  on  being  fully  fo.  8.  A  long  conti- 
nuance in  a  flrong  fire,  which  "alters  the  texture  of  the 
metal,  making  it  what  fome  workmen  call  rotten,  ge- 
nerally deftroys  the  magnetic  property  alfo  )  whence 
this  property  fecms  to  be  owing  to  fome  particular 
•configuration  of  its  parts.  9.  When  brafs  is  tried  in 
magnet ical  inftrumeuts,  it  might  either  to  be  left  en- 
tirely foft,  or  chofen  of  fuch  a  fort  as  will  not  become 
magnetic  by  hammering.  10.  There  are  few  fub- 
Aaxices  in  nature,  which,  when  floated  upon  quick- 
filver, are  not  affected  in  fome  degree  by  the  mag- 
net. 

Our  author  next  proceeded  to  try  the  magnetic 
power  of  other  metals,  particularly  the  component 
parti  of  brats,  tec.  copper,  and  -/.inc.  With  the  former 
the  rcfult  was  donbtful ;  and  though  pieces  of  ham- 
mered copper  would  fometimes  attract  the  needle,  yet 
the  attraction  was  always  exceedingly  weak.  Zinc 
had  no  effect,  either  in  its  Batumi  (late  or  hammered 
a;  much  as  it  could  bear  without  breaking.  A  mix- 
ture of  it  with  tin  had  no  effect.  The  fame  was  ob- 
ferved  of  a  piece  of  a  broken  reflector  of  a  telefcope 
made  of  tin  and  copper 1  a  mixture  of  tin,  rino,  and 
copper ;  a  piece  of  filver  whether  foft  or  hammered  » 
n  piece  of  pure  gold  whether  foft  or  hammered  ;  a 
mixture  of  gokl  and  filver,  both  hard  and  foft ;  and  ano- 
ther mixture  of  much  filver,  a  little  copper,  and  a  ttill 
lefs  quantity  of  gold. 

The  magnetic  property  of  nickel  has  been  men- 
tioned by  feventl  authors ;  but  Mr  Cavallo  fays  he  has 
found  (bane  pieces  which  did  not  affect  the  needle  in 
the  leaft.  "  It  is  probable  (fays  he)  that  thefe  pieces 
were  not  pure  nickel,  and  perhaps  fome  cobalt  was 
contained  in  them  ;  but  I  fee  no  reafun  why  the  nic- 
kel, when  alloyed  with  a  little  cubah,  would.  Ihmrao 
Mtraaion  towaxds  the  magnet,  if  that  property  did   former  of  thefe  the 
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to  ft."    Onr  author,  Atf»asSio« 
>eriment»  upon  platina ;  the  mag- 
lich  were  found  to  be  very  ftmi. 
the  native  grains  becoming  mag- 
netic by  hammering,  and  lofing  that  property  by 
heat ;  but  the  precipitate  from  aqua-regia,  fufed  in  a 
violent  fire,  or  rather  concreted  together  by  this 
means,  mowed  no  fign  of  attraction  whatever. 

§  y    Of  tlx  Atlraaion  of  tlx  Mti^mt  toward/  Iron  in  itt 
various  Statu  0/  Exijlciut. 

I.  The  firft  experiment  which  naturally  occurs  on  this 
fubjea  is,  Whether  mere  heat  can  make  aiiy  change  in 
the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  without  destroying  its 
texture  or  dimiuilhing  the  power  of  the  magnet  to 
which  it  is  applied.    Kircher  lays,  that  he  tried  thi» 
experiment,  and  found  that  a  piece  of  iron  heated  to 
fuch  a  degree  u  to  be  fcarctlv  dikcrniblc  from  a 
burning  coal,  was  in  that  ftate  as  powerfully  attracted 
as  if  it  had  been  cold.    Mr  Casallo  found  the  effect 
dirt-dry  tlte  reccrfe  ;  for,  having  heated  a  piece  of 
Heel  red  hot,  and  in  that  Hate  prcl'entcd  it  to  the  mag- 
net, fo  as  to  touch  it  repeatedly  in  various  place*,  not 
the  leall  iign  of  attraction  could  be  perceived.  In  this 
experiment,  the  rednefs  of  the  iron  could  plaiuly  be 
perceived  in  day-light  -,  and  our  author  acknowledges, 
that  iruu,  tho'  its  rednefs  be  perceptible  in  the  dark, 
will  Kill  be  attracted  by  the  magnet.    The  refult  was 
the  fame  on  repeating  the  experiment  a  number  of 
times  over ;  but  the  attraction  became  as  ttrong  as 
ever  a  little  after  the  rednefs  ceafed  in  the  dark.  The 
attraction  fcemed  to  begin  fooncr  in  ileel  than  in  iron. 
Our  author  does  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  by  heating 
irou  to  a  red,  or  even  to  a  white  heat,  the  attraction 
of  the  magnet  for  it  is  abiolutcly  annihilated  j  but  it 
certainly  was  fo  far  diminilhed  that  it  did  not  affect 
the  magnetic  needle. 

II.  It  was  now  tried  w  hat  would  be  the  effect  of  de- 
compofing  iron  |  and  with  this  view  an  earthen  vcflel, 
containing  about  two  ounces  of  iron-filings,  w*»  pla- 
ced near  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle  of  the  compafs, 
by  which  the  latter  was  drawn  a  little  out  of  its  direc- 
tion. On  adding  fome  water,  and  then  vitriolic  add, 
the  attraction  fcemed  to  be  increafed,  and  the  needle 
came  nearer  the  vcflel.  This  fuperior  attraction  con- 
tinued till  the  cfiexvefeence  began  to  ceafe ;  and  at 
laft  it  was  found  to  be  inferior  to  what  it  had  been 
originally.  To  obviate  fome  objections  which  might 
arile  from  the  motion  of  the  iron-filings,  the  experi- 
ment was  repeated  with  lleel-wire  twilled  in  various 
directions,  fo  as  to  prcfent  a  large  furface  to  the  at  id| 
and  being  placed  at  a  proper  dtitance  from  the  needle, 
it  attracted  it  out  of  its  direction  from  28 1°  to  *So\ 
After  adding  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  a  ftrong  effcr. 
vefcence  eniued,  and  the  needle  was  moved  to  279* 
47'  5  live  minutes  after  that  it  flood  at  279'  3  c' ;  and 
in  five  minutes  more  at  270°  33';  fceming  even  to 
come  iomcwhat  nearer  in  a  little  time  after :  but  as  it 
then  appeared  to  have  gained  its  maximum  of  attrac- 
tion, the  pot  was  removed,  nod  the  needle  went  back 
to  its  original  nation  of  2 Sr. 

On  repeating  this  experiment  with  different  acids, 
it  was  found  tltat  the  vitriolic  increafed  the  attraction 
than  either  the  nitrons  or  marine.    With  the 
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a3ejf**^  paired  and  ioemt r  loft  than  with  the  reft  ;  and  witli 
**•  °*    marine  acid  the  attraction  was  w  rake  ft  of  all ;  which, 
'  however,  our  author  imputes  to  hi*  not  being  able 
to  raife  a  fuffictent  effervefcrnce  with  this  acid. 

II  I.  Thedegree  of  magnetic  attraction  depends  upon 
the  ftrength  of  the  magnet  itfeif,  the  weight  and  fliape 
of  the  iron  presented  to  it,  the  magnetic  or  unmag- 
netic  ftate  of  the  body,  and  the  difta nee  between  thtm. 
A  piece  of  clean  and  fofl  iron  is  more  powerfully  at- 
tracted than  any  other  ferruginous  fubftance  of  the 
fame  fire  and  fhape.  Steel  is  attracted  lefs  powerful- 
ly. The  attraction  h  ftrongeft  at  the  pole*,  dimi- 
r.ilhjng  according  to  tlte  diftance  from  them,  and  en- 
tirely ceafing  at  the  tquator  or  middle  point  betwixt 
the  pole*.  It  ii  ftrongeft  near  the  furfnee  of  the  mag- 
net, dirninifhing  a*  we  recede  from  it ;  but  the  pro- 
portion in  which  this  diminution  take*  place  has  not 
been  exactly  determined.  M.  Mufchenbroeck  made 
the  following  experiments  in  order  to  determine  this 
point. 

I.  A  cylindrical  magnet,  two  inches  long,  and 
weighing  16  drams,  was  fufpended  by  an  accurate  ba- 
lance above  a  cylinder  of  iron  exactly  of  the  fame 
Hinoc  and  dimensions,  and  the  degree  of  attraction 
betwixt  the  two  meaftircd  by  weights  put  into  the 
op  polite  (bate  ;  the  magnet  being  fucceffivery  placed 
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IV.  ITfing  a  globe  of  iron  of  the  fame  diameter 
the  magnet  inftcad  of  the  cylinder,  the  refults 
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In  the  experiments  with  the  cylinder,  it  was  foun«t 
that  the  magnet  attracted  a  Ihortcr  cylinder  with  lefs 
force,  but  in  the  fame  proportion. — From  the  other*, 
it  appear*,  that  one  magnet  attracts  another  wiih  left 
force  than  a  piece  of  iron,  but  that  the  attraction  be- 
gins from  a  greater  diftance ;  whence  it  mutt  follow  a 
different  law  of  decrcafe. 

IV.  The  attraction  between  the  magnet  and  a  piece 
of  iron  is  fubjtct  to  variation  from  the  mere  (tape  of 
the  latter,  there  being  a  limit  in  the  weight  and  lhape 
of  tbc  iron,  in  which  it  will  attract  it  more  forcibly 


at  different  diftanccs  from  the  iron.  The  refults  were  than  any  other ;  but  this  can  only  be  determined  by 
to  follow  : 
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«.  A  fpherical  magnet  of  the  fame  diameter  with 
the  cylindrical  one,  hot  of  greater  ftrength,  was  affix- 
ed to  one  of  the  fcales  of  the  balance,  and  the  cylin- 
drical magnet  nted  in  the  former  experiment  placed 
upou  the  table  with  its  fouth  pole  upwards,  facing 
the  north  pole  of  the  fpherical  magnet 5  when  the  at- 
traction* were  fottnd  a*  follow : 

Diftance  in  Attraction  fa 
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J.  Changing  the  cyhndrical 
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V.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  magnetic  at- 
traction taxes  place  only  between  the  oppolke  pole* 
of  two  magnets:  however,  it  frequently  happens,  that 
though  the  north  pole,  of  one  magnet  be  pn-fented  to 
the  north  pole  of  another,  that  they  Ibow  neither  at- 
traction nor  rtpulfion  ;  but  that  when  placed  very  near 
each  other,  they  will  attract.  This  is  explained  by 
•jut  author  in  the  following  manner :  ««  When  a  piece 
of  iron,  or  any  other  fubftance  that  contains  iron,  in 
brought  within  a  certain  diftance  of  a  magnet,  it  be- 
comes itiesf  a  magnet,  barring  the  pole*,,  the  attractive 
power,  and,  in  fhort,  every  property  of  a  real  magnet. 
That  part  of  it  which  is  ncareft  to  the  magnet  ac- 
quires a  contrary  polarity ;  but  it  often  happens  that 
one  of  the  magnet*,  being  more  powerful  than  the 
other,  wiU  change  the  pole  of  that  other  magnet  iu 
the  fame  manner  as  it  give*  maguetifavto  any  other 
piece  of  iron  which  is  cxpofed  to  its  influence  j  and 
then  an  attraction  will  take  place  between  two  polo 
apparently  of  the  fame  names ;  though,  in  fact,  St  is 
an  attraction  between  pole*  of  different  name*,  be- 
'caufe  one  of  them  has  actually  been  changed.  'I  has, 
fuppofa  that  a  powerful  magnet  has  been  placed  with 
it*  north  pole  very  near  the  north  pole  of  a  weak  mag* 
net,  k  will  be  found,  that,  inftcad  of  repelling,  they 
will  attract  each  other,  ocean le  that  part  of  the  weak 
magnet  which  before  waa  a  north  pole,  has  been 
changed  into  a  fourth  pole  by  the  action  of  the  ftrong 
magnet." 

V 1.  Neither,  the  attraction  nor  the  repulCon  of  mag- 
stetifm  ia  fenffbiy  affected  by  the  intcrpolkion  of  bo- 
ot any  tort,  excepting  iron  or  ferruginous  fob— 


nances  in  general.    Thus  foppofr,  that,  when  a  mag- 
net is  placed  at  an  inch  diftance  from  a  piece  of  iron, 
nn  ounce,  or  any  determinate  weight,  is  required 
move  it ;  the  fame  will  be  required,  though  a  plate 


to 
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metal,  ghds,  or  any  other  fubflance  exceptiug  iron  be   than  fix  or  (even  grains,  and  vet  was  capable  of  lift-  Polarity 
imerpofed.    Neither  the  abfcnce  nor  prcfencc  of  air 
hat  any  effect  upon  it. 

VII.  By  heat,  the  power  of  a  magnet  is  weakened  ; 
and  when  it  arrives  at  that  degree  called  a  white  heat, 
it  is  entirely  deftroycd.  On  the  other  hand,  the  at- 
traction is  increafed  confiderably  by  adding  more  and 
more  weight  to  the  magnet :  for  thus  it  will  be  found 


ing  300.  A  fenucircular  ftccl  magnet  made  by  Mr  of  the 
Canton,  weighing  one  ounce  and  1  <  penny-weights, 
took  up  90  ounces ;  but  magnets  of  above  two  pounds 
feldom  lift  more  than  five  or  fix  timet  their  own 
weight*  or  indeed  feldom  fo  much.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  a  piece  cut  off  from  a  large  natural  mag- 
net will  lift  more  than  the  (tone  itfelf  did  when  whole; 


that  the  magnet  will  keep  fufpended  this  day  a  little  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  heterogeneous  _ 
more  weight  than  it  did  the  day  before ;  which  addi-  of  the  Itone  itfelf  j  for  if  part  of  it  be  impure,  it  it 
tional  weight  being  added  to  it  on  the  following  day, 
or  fome  day  after,  it  will  be  able  to  fufpend  a  weight 
ftill  greater,  and  fo  on  as  far  as  a  certain  limit.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  an  improper  fituation,  or  by  dimi- 
nifhingthe  quantity  of  iron  appended  to  it,  the  power 
will  decreafe  very  confiderably. 

VIII  The  magnetic  attraction  is  communicable  to 


that  this  can  do  nothing  elfe  than  obftruct  the 
virtue  of  the  remainder,  which  confequently  mull 
ad  more  powerfully  when  the  obftruction  it 


veil. 


13.  As  the  two  magnetic  poles  taken  together  arc 
capable  of  lifting  a  much  greater  weight  than  a  fingle 
one,  and  as  they  are  generally  fituated  in  oppolite 
any  given  piece  of  ftccl  only  in  a  certain  degree  ;  and  parts  of  iu  furface,  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  adapt 
therefore  if  a  magnet  is  ftrong  enough  to  give  the  two  broad  pieces  of  foft  iron  to  them,  letting  the  pie- 
maximum  of  attraction  to  the  piece,  it  cannot  be  af- 
terwards rendered  more  powerful  by  applying  another 
magnet,  however  llrong.  Thus,  indeed,  the  Heel  may 
"be  made  ftronger  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  this  overplus 
of  attraction  begins  to  go  off  as  foon  as  the  tlrong 
magnet  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  power,  continuing  gra- 


project  on  one  fide  of  the  magnet ;  becaufe,  in 
that  cafe,  the  pieces  themfclvea  being  rendered  mag- 
netic, another  piece  of  iron  could  be  conveniently 
adapted  to  their  projections  fo  as  to  let  both  poles  act 
in  concert.  Thefe  pieces  of  iron  are  generally  held 
fad  upon  the  magnet  by  means  of  a  brafs  or  filver 


dually  to  diminilh,  fettles  in  a  Ihort  time  at  that  de-  box ;  in  which  cafe  the  magnet  is  laid  to  be  armed,  and 

grce  which  is  its  limit  ever  after.  the  pieces  of  iron  are  called  hi  armature.    For  the 

IX.  Some  have  affcrtcd,  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  fame  purpofe,  and  to  avoid  the  armature,  artificial 

the  world,  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  is  ftronger  magnets  have  been  commonly  made  in  the  fhape  of  a 

thern  parts  horfe-lhoc,  having  their  poles  in 


than  the  fouth  pole,  and  that  in  the  fouthern  parts 
the  contrary  takes  place ;  others  arc  of  a  quite  con- 
trary opinion,  affirming,  that  in  the  northern  regions 
'the  fouth  pole  is  ftronger  than  the  north  one:  but  nei- 
ther of  thefe  opinions  have  yet  been  fufficicntly  con- 
firmed by  experience. 

X.  If  a  piece  of  iron  be  held  to  one  of  the  pole* 


poles  in  the  two  extremities. 
This  is  by  far  the  beft  (nape  for  magnets ;  and  the 
horfe-lhoc  ones  arc  always  more  powerful  than  ftraight 


$4.  0/  the  Polarity  oftbt 
Though,  properly  fpeaking,  no  magnet  can 


of  a  magnet,  the  attractive  power  of  the  other  pole    more  than  two  poles,  via.  a  north  and  a  fouth  one, 
will  thus  be  augmented  :  Hence  we  may  underftand   yet  it  frequently  happens  that  both  the  natural  and 
why  a  magnet  will  lift  a  greater  weight  from  a  piece    artificial  kind  are  divided  as  it  were  into  feveral  mag- 
of  iron  than  from  wood  or  any  other  fubftancc,  vix. 
that  the  iron  appended  to  the  magnet  becomes  itfelf  a 
magnet  while  it  remains  iu  that  lituation  ;  and  thus, 
having  two  poles,  the  iron  which  is  placed  near  the 
one  increafes  the   attractive  power  of  the  other 
which  adheres  to  the  magnet,  and  enables  it  to  fuf- 
tain  a  greater  weight  than  it  would  otlierwife  do. 


nets  ;  each  of  which  having  likewife  a  north  and  fouth 
pole,  the  whole  appears  to  have  a  number  of  poles* 

fome  of  one  denomination  and  fome  of  the  other  

This  plurality  of  poles  arifea  fometimcs  from  the  Ihape* 
but  more  commonly  from  the  heterogeneous  nature,  of 
the  magnet  itfelf :  and  with  refpect  to  thofe  which 
have  more  than  two  poles,  the  following  laws  have . 
XI.  Soft  iron  acquires  the  magnetic  power  by  be-    been  obferved  :  1.  That  the  parts  adjacent  to  one  pole 
ing  appended  to  a  magnet ;  but  it  kfts  only  while  the    are  endowed  with  a  contrary  polarity.    2.  That  the 
iron  remains  in  that  fituation,  vanifhing 
magnet  and  iron  are  feparated  from  carl 


as  foon  as  the 
other.  With 

hard  iron,  but  efpecially  ftccl,  the  cafe  is  quite  diffe- 
rent ;  and  the  harder  the  iron  or  lied  1*4,  the  more  per- 
manent is  the  magnctifm  which  it  acquires  ;  though  in 
proportion  to  this  fame  hardnefs  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
fwennatc  it  with  the  virtue. 


poles  of  one  denomination  are  not  always  equal  in 
number,  but  that  they  never  differ  by  more  than  one : 
thus  if  the  magnet  has  four  fouth  poles,  it  will  either 
have  three,  four,  or  five  north  poles.  Good  and  proper- 
ly fhaped  magnets,  however,  have  only  twopolesdirectly 
oppotite  to  one  anothei  j  though  in  truth  it  is  always 
one  half,  or  at  lcaft  a  great  part  of  the  magnet,  that 


The  fmalleft  natural  magnets  generally  poffeft   poflefa  one  kind  of  polarity,  the  other  having  the 


the  greatcft  proportion  of  attractive  power  j  fo  that 
there  have  frequently  been  feen  magnets  not  weighing 
snore  than  20  or  30  grains,  which  would  take  up  40 
or  50  times  their  own  weight ;  but  the  greateft  pro- 
portion of  attractive  power,  perhaps  ever  known,  be- 
longed to  the  magnet  worn  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  hit 
ring.  It  weighed  only  three  grains,  and  was  able  to  take 
up  746  grains,  or  nearly  250  times  its  own  weight ;  and 
Mr  Cavallo  has  feen  one  which  could  not  weigh  more 
N*  191. 


contrary  kind  ;  the  two  points,  which  wc  call  the 
foU/,  being  only  thole  where  the  attractive  virtue  is 
ftrongeft.  Thofe  two  points,  in  good  magnets,  arc 
joined  by  a  line  palling  through  the  centre,  which 
line  is  called  the  axu  of  the  magnet ;  and  a  circle  who  fie 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  encompafling  the 
middle  of  the  magnet  is  called  its  equator ;  and  to 
complete  the  (uppofed  fimilarity  between  the  terraque- 
ous globe  aad  magnetic*!  bodies,  the  latter  have  fre- 
quently 
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Thnrj  qnratly  been  fbrmcc5  of  a  Spherical  fhape,  with  the 
'poles  and  equator  marked  upon  their  furface  ;  in  which 
cafe  tlicy  nave  got  the  name  of  ttrrtllai  or  fmaU 
earths.  On  breaking  a  magnet  into  two  or  three 
parts,  each  one  becomes  a  pcrfc&  magnet,  though 
they  have  not  always  an  equal  number  of  poles  of  the 
fame  denomination.  The  poles  of  the  broken  pieces 
generally  anfwer  to  thofc  of  the  whole  magnet  which 
were  nearcft  them,  though  this  does  not  always  hold 


A  magnet  with  two  pole*  will  very  readily  place 
hfelf  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  if  fufpended  by  a  fine 
thread,  or  otherwise  left  at  liberty  to  turn  ;  but  when 
there  are  more  than  two  poles,  it  may  happen  that  their 
op  polite  tendencies  will  counteract  each  other  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  magnet  cannot  traverfe  }  though  it 
will  dill  attract  and  repel  as  though  it  had  only  two. 
Thus,  SuppoSe  that  an  oblong  magnet  has  a  north  po- 
larity at  both  ends  and  a  fouth  polarity  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  if  the  north  poles  are  both  equally  (Irong,  then 
k  is  plain,  that  neither  of  them  can  point  towards 
that  quarter  in  preference  to  the  other  ;  but  if  a  mag- 
net of  this  kind  be  brakes  in  the  middle,  the  two 
parts  will  traverfe  very  readily.  It  very  Seldom  hap- 
pens, however,  that  both  poles  are  equally  ftrong>i  in 
which  cafe  one  of  them  will  always  get  the  better  of  the 
•thcr,  and  the  magnet  will  trasrtrfe  notwithstanding 
its  having  more  than  two  poles.  The  polarity  of  the 
magnet  it  its  moil  valuable  property,  as  upon  it  de- 
pends the  conftruaion  of  the  magnetic  needle  or  ma- 
riner's cumpafs  fo  ufcful  in  navigation  ;  for  an  account 
of  which,  ice  the  article  Compaq*,  and  Nsidlb. 

For  the  variation  of  the  needle,  or  its  declination 
from  the  true  north  and  fouth  direction,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Variation. 

An  account  of  the  inclination  or  dipping  of  the 
magnetic  needle  is  given  under  the  article  Ditusa 
Ntrttlt. 

The  directive,  or  polar  power  of  a  magnet,  extends 
farther  than  its  attractive  power  :  thus  if  a  magnet,  free- 
ly fufpended,  be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ano- 
ther, it  will  be  found  that  they  can  affect  each  other's 
direction  when  their  attraction  toward*  iron  or  to- 
wards each  other  cannot  be  perceived.  This  may  be 
nafily  tried  by  placing  one  of  them  in  a  fcale  of  a  ba- 
lance and  the  other  at  a  diilance  below  it. 

Chap.  II.  Theory  of  Magnetifm. 

Thephenomcna  of  magnetifm, like  thofc  of  electricity, 
depend  on  a  caufc  fo  little  Subject  to  the  investigation  of 
ourfenfes,  that  any  regular  and  well  Supported  thcoiy  can 
a«  yet  Scarcely  be  expected.  The  Subject  indeed  i»  ftill 
more  difficult  than  that  of  electricity  ;  for  in  the  latter 
\\vc  fluid  u  often  made  viiible  and  otherwifc  percepti- 
ble by  our  fcnfcs  ;  but  no  experiment  cootd  ever  render 
the  caufc  of  magnctifin  perceptible  otherwifc  than 
by  its  effects.  The  idea  of  its  being  occaiioaed  by  a 
fluid  enuring  in  at  one  pole  and  pacing  out  at  ano- 
ther, took  its  life,  and  became  pretty  general,  from 
the  following  expctimcnl :  Having  put  a  fmall  artifi- 
cial magnet  among  lome  iron-filings  kid  upco  a  piece 
of  paptr,  give  the  table  a,  few  gentle  knocks  with 
your  hand,  fo  as  to  (hake  the  filings  a  halt,  and  they 
■Vill  difpofc  of  themfclvej  as  represented  ia  fig.  I. 
Vot-X-Partll. 
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where  A  B  and  C  D  rcprefcnt  the  two  pohs  of  (lie 
magnet,  and  the  dotted  lines  the  difpofition  of  the 
filings.  But  Mr  Cavallo  ohfcrvts,  that  this  experi- 
ment cannot  be  any  proof  of  the  fluid's  circulation  ; 
"  becaufc  if  the  fluid,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be, 
did  really  circulate  from  one  pok  to  the  other,  and 
had  any  action  on  the  filings,  thefc  would  be  all 
driven  towards  that  pole  to  which  the  fluid  directed 
its  courfc.  The  true  caufc  of  the  difpofition  of  the 
filings  is  their  becoming  actually  magnetic,  and  their 
two  extremities  being  poffcffcd  of  contrary  polariuV*. 
Now,  when  there  are  many  particles  of  iron  near  the 
magnet,  thofc  which  touch  it*  furface  are  rendered 
magnetic  ;  consequently  they  attract  other  particles, 
and  thefc  being  alfo  rendered  magnetic,  attract  others, 
and  fo  on,  forming  firings  of  fmall  magnets,  which 
gradually  incrcafc  in  power  as  they  recede  from  the 
magnet.  As  each  of  thefc  particles  has  two  magnetic 
poles,  by  a  bttle  confideration  it  will  appear,  that 
the  farthetl  ends  of  thefc  firings  or  lines  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  parts  adjacent  to  one  of  the  poles  of 
the  magnet,  for  inftancc  the  north,  are  likewifc  pof- 
fcffcd of  t lie  north  polarity  |  and  the  farthcit  extremi- 
ties of  thofc  which  proceed  from  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  fouth  pole  of  the  magnet,  are  poffcfltd  of 
the  fouth  polarity :  hence,  when  they  come  diffi- 
dently near,  they  attract  the  extremities  of  the  for- 
mer firings,  and  confcquently  form  the  carves  deline- 
ated on  the  figure.  The  (baking  of  the  table  in  thk 
experiment  fcrves  to  ftir  the  filings,  by  making  them 
jump  up  a  little  way,  and  thus  place  themfclvea 
in  the  proper  Situation  ;  otherwifc  the  action  of  the 
magnet  will  not  have  power  Sufficient  to  difpofc  pro- 
perly thofc  particles  which  Stand  at  a  considerable  dif- 
tance." 

The  late  difcoveries  in  electricity  have  naturally 
fuggeftcd  another  theory,  vit.  that  the  magnetic  phe- 
nomena may  be  occafioned  by  a  fluid  analogous  to  the 
electric,  or  perhaps  by  the  very  fame  :  and  with  a  view 
to  inveftigatc  this  theory,  the  phenomena  of  magnetifm 
rind  electricity  have  been  accurately  compared  with 
each  other,  and  the  auulogy  between  them  carefully 
marked.  This  analogy  is  found  to  confift  principally 
in  the  following  particulars  : 

t.  Electricity  is  of  two  kinds,  pofitrve  and  nega- 
tive, each  of  which  repels  its  own  kind,  and  attracts 
the  oppofitc.  In  magnetics,  the  north  and  fouth 
poles  do  the  fame  •,  each  being  repulfive  of  its  own 
kind  of  magnetifm,  and  attracting  the  oppofitc. 

2.  In  electricity,  whenever  a  body  in  its  natural 
ftatc  is  brought  near  an  electrified  one,  it  becomes  it- 
fclf  electrified,  and  poffcffcd  of  the  contrary  electrici- 
ty ;  after  which  an  attraction  takes  place.  In  like 
manner,  when  a  piece -of  iroa  or  ftcel  is  brought  with- 
in the  influence  «of  a  magnet,  it  becomes  itfelf  poflef- 
fed  of  a  magnetifm  contrary  to  that  which  the  nug- 
nct  poffcffcs,  and  it  of  courfc  attracted. 

3«  One  fort  of  electricity  cannot  be  produced 
without  the  other,  neither  is  it  poffible  to  produce 
enc  kind  of  magnetifm  without  the  other  aMb. 

4.  The  electric  power  may  be  retained  by  certain 
fiibltanccs,  as  amber,  gbrft,  &c.  but  easily  pervades 
other  fnbftaoces,  which  are  therefore  called  rm^t'iru 
Magnetifm  has  a  Similar  conductor  in  Soft  iron  :  for 
by  means  of  it  the  virtue  may  be  extended  farther 
jl  than 
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than  can  be  done  without -it ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  iron  itfelf  lofet  all  magnetic  power  the  moment  it 
is  feparatcd  from  the  magnet.  Hardened  iron,  cift- 
iron,  and  Heel,  perform  a  part  analogous  to  that  of 
electrics  ;  for  the  virtue  Joes  not  cafily  pervade 
them,  but  is  retained,  and  may  be  communicated 
by  them  to  other  unmagnelic  pieve*,  in  like  manner  as 
the  electric  virtue  may  be  communicated  to  bodies  by 
means  of  an  excited  electric.  With  regard  to  other 
fubftance*,  they  feem  not  to  be  properly  conductors 
of  magnctifm,  becaufe  the  fluid  pervades  them  at 
though  nothing  were  prefent,  and  they  cannot  tranf- 
mit  the  virtue  farther  than  it  would  go  without  them. 
With  foft  iron  it  is  olhcrwife.  Thus,  if  to  one  of 
the  poles  of  a  magnet  we  append  a  piece  of  iron  of 
confidcrablc  length,  the  end  fartheft  from  the  magnet 
will  likewife  attract  iron  with  much  .more  force  than 
the  magnet  could  do  at  that  diftancc  without  it,  while 
at  the  fame  time  this  attractive  power  is  plainly  that 
of  the  magnet  itfelf,  and  not  any  way  inherent  in  the 
iron,  as  it  vanifhes  the  moment  we  fcparate  thera.  If 
a  piece  of  hard  ftcel  of  an  equal  length  with  the  iron 
be  appended  to  the  magnet  by  one  of  its  ends,  wc 
will  find  that  the  diftant  end  will  not  manifeft  any  at- 
traction,  and  it  will  be  a  confidcrablc  time  before  the 
magnetic  virtue  can  diffufc  itfelf  for  any  diflance  along 
it;  but  when  the  feparation  ia  made,  the  fteel  will  be 
found  to  be  magnetic,  and  will  prc/crve  it*  virtue  for 
•  long  time. 

5.  The  electric  virtue  exerts  Itfelf  moft  powerfully 
on  points,  which  are  found  to  carry  it  off  or  receive 
it  in  vail  quantities.  In  like  manner  a  magnet  will 
hold  a  piece  of  iron  more  powerfully  by  a  corner,  or 
blunt  point,  than  by  a  flat  furface.  On  (harp  points 
indeed  the  magnet  has  but  little  hold  by  reafon  of  the 
deficiency  of  furface. 

6.  From  feme  experiments  related  under  the  article 
Elictkicitv,  it  appears  poffiblc  to  fuperinduce  the 
negative  and  pofitivc  electricities  upon  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  in  magnetics  it  is  polfible  to  do  the  fume. 
Thus,  if  we  place  a  wire  of  feme  length  upon  a  pi* 
vot,  fo  that  it  can  turn  very  eafily,  by  touching  both 
trads  of  it  upon  the  poles  of  a  magnet  it  will  acquire 
a  polarity  ;  one  end  being  repelled  by  one  pole  and 
attracted  by  the  other.  If  now  we  give  the  north 
end,  for  inftance,  a  very  flight  touch  with  the  north 
pole  of  the  magnet,  wc  will  find  that  it  has  a  fmall 
degree  of*  fouth  magnctifm  fu  per  induced  upon  it,  fo 
that  on  approaching  the  fouth  pole  of  the  magnet  it 
will  be  repelled} but  by  approaching  the  magnet  nearer, 
or  holding  the  wire  for  a  little  from  flying  away,  the 
fouth  magnctifm  of  tlie  wire  will  be  entirely  deftroy. 
«d,  and  the  north  magnctifm  appear  a*  before.  This 
experiment  is  not  very  calily  made ;  its  fuccefs  de- 
ptnd-  on  having  the  firft  magneiifet  as  ftrong  and 
the  fecond  as  weak  as  poffiblc. 

Thefc  are  the  moft  remarkable  particulars  in  which 
■Mgnctifm  and  electricity  are  found  to  agree ;  but  the 
differences  between  them  arc  no  Icfs  lernarkable  than 
thofc  particulars.  The  magnetic  power  affects  none 
•f  our  fenfet,  and  mod  perceptibly  at  leaf!  attracts 
•nly  iron  ;  while  electricity  attract*  and  repels  bodies 
«f  every  kind  indrfcriatinately.  The  electric  virtue 
-elide*  on  the  furface,  but  that  of  the  magnet  pervade* 
the  whole  fubftance.  A  magnet  lofes  nothing  of  its 
by  communicating  its  virtue  to  other  bodies, 
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but  electricity  always  does :  and,  laftly,  the  magnetic  Theory, 
virtue  is  permanent ;  whereas  that  of  electricity,  with* 
out  the  great  eft.  care,  is  exceedingly  pcrifhablc,  and 
capable  of  being  diflipated. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  difagreemcnts,  however,  the 
analogies  brtwixt  magnctifm  and  electricity  are  fo 
great,  that  the  hypothefis  of  a  magnetic  as  well  as  of 
an  electric  Auid  has  now  gained  general  credit ;  and. 
upon  this  hypnthcii*  Profeflor  jEpinus  has  attempted 
to  folve  (he  phenomena  of  magnctifm  in  the  follow ir.j, 
manner : 

1.  This  fluid  ia  fuflkiently  fubtile  to  penetrate  the 
fubftance  of  all  terrcftrial  bodies,  and  like  the  electric 
fluid  is  fuppofed  to  be  rcpulfive  of  itfelf. 

2.  There  is  a  mutual  attraction  between  the  mag- 
netic fluid  and  iron,  but  an  indifference  betwixt  it  and 
all  other  bodies. 

3.  There  is  a  great  rtfemblance  betwixt  ferrugi- 
nous bodies  and  electrics,  as  the  magnetic  fluid  pat- 
fes  with  difficulty  through  the  former. 

4.  Iron  and  all  ferruginous  fubftance*  contain  a 
quantity  of  magnetic  fluid  equably  difperfed  through 
their  fubftance  when  tbofe  bodies  are  not  magnetic. 
In  this  ftate  they  (how  neither  attraction  nor  rcpid- 
fion,  becaufe  the  repulfion  between  the  particles  of 
magnetic  fluid  is  balanced  by  the  attraction  between 
the  matter  of  thofc  bodies  and  the  fluid;  in  which 
cafe  thefe  bodies  are  faid  to  be  in  a  natural  ftate  J 
but  when  in  a  ferruginous  body  the  quantity  of  mag- 
netic fluid  is  driven  to  one,  then  the  body  becomes 
magnetic;  one  extremity  of  it  being  now  overcharged 
with  magnetic  fluid  and  the  other  undercharged.  Bodies 
thus  conllituted,  viz.  rendered  magnetic,  exert  a  repul- 
fion between  their  overcharged  extremities  in  virtue 
of  the  repulfion  between  the  particles  of  that  excel* 
of  magnetic  fluid,  which  is  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  attraction  of  their  matter.  There  is  an  at* 
traction  exerted  between  the  overcharged  extremity 
of  one  magnetic  body  and  the  undercharged  extre- 
mity of  the  other,  on  account  of  the  attraction  be- 
tween that  fluid  and  the  matter  of  the  body  :  but  to 
explain  the  repulfion  which  takes  place  betwixt  their 
undercharged  extremities,  we  muft  either  imagine 
that  iron  when  deprived  of  the  magnetic  fluid  is  re- 
pulfive  of  itfelf,  or  that  the  undercharged  extremities 
appear  to  repel  each  other  only  becaufe  either,  of 
them  attracts  the  oppofitc  overcharged  extremities. 

A  ferruginous  body,  therefore,  according  to  this 
hypothefis,  is  rendered  magnetic  by  having  the  e- 
quable  diffufion  of  magnetic  fluid  through  its  fubftance 
difturbed,  fo  as  to  have  an  overplus  of  it  in  one  or 
more  parts  and  a  deficiency  in  others,  its  magnctifm 
remaining  as  long  as  its  impermeability  prevent*  the 
reft  oration  of  the  balance  between  the  overcharged  and 
undercharged  patt*.  A  piece  of  iron  is  rendered 
magnetic  by  the  vicinity  of  a  magnet  ;  becaufe  when . 
the  overcharged  part  or  pole  of  the  magnet  is  pre* 
fented  to  it,  the  overplus  of  the  magnetic  fluid  in 
that  pole  repel*  the  fluid  away  from  the  neareft  ex- 
tremity of  the  iron  ;  which  therefore  becomes  under- 
charged, or  polfeffed  of  the  contrary  polarity,  to  the  mofl 
remote  part  of  the  iron,  which  consequently  becomes 
overcharged,  or  poflcfled  of  the  fame  polarity  as  the 
prefent  ed  pole  of  the  magnet.  When  the  piece  of 
iron  is  rendered  magnetic  hy  preferring  it  to  the  un- 
dercharged extremity  or  pole  of  the  magnet,  then  the 
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Theory,  put  of  the  iron  which  is  neareft  to  it  becomes  over- 
*■'   *      charged,  kc.  occaofc  that  part  of  the  magnet,  being 
•deprived  of  hi  magnetic  fluid,  attracts  the  magnetic 
fluid  of  the  iron  to  that  extremity  of  the  iron  which 
lie*  neareft  to  itfelf. 

Hence,  in  order  to  give  magnctifm  to  a  piece  of 
Reel,  the  ftrength  of  the  magnet  employed  muft  be 
fuch  ai  to  overcome  tlie  refinance  which  the  fubftance 
•f  the  fteel  make*  againft  the  free  pa ft age  of  the  mag- 
netic fluid :  hence  a  piece  of  foft  ftccl  is  rendered  mag* 
netic  more  eafily  than  a  bard  one,  and  a  ftrong  mag- 
net u  ifl  render  magnetic  fuch  bodie*  as  a  weak  one 
cannot  affect  When  two  magnets  of  equal  power 
have  their  oppofite  poles  prefented  to  each  other, 
they  mutually  prefcrve  and  ftrengthen  the  power*  of 
each  other ;  but  when  poles  of  the  fame  denomina- 
tion are  forced  together,  if  the  power*  are  equal,  they 
mutually  weaken  each  othert  or  if  unequal,  the  weak- 
er will  have  its  pole*  altered,  or  perhaps  it*  attractive 
power  entirely  deftroyed  in  a  fhort  time. 

Before  we  make  any  remark*  upon  tin*  hypothetic, 
it  will  be  ncccflary  to  take  notice  of  another,  which 
Mr  Cavallo  eonfiders  a*  fo  well  eflabliihed,  "  that 
there  can  hardly  be  a  philofopher  fceptical  enough  to 
doubt  of  it»  truth."  This  is,  that  the  earth  itfelf  is 
h  magnet ;  which  poiition,  he  fay*,  is  proved  almoft 
to  a  demonftration  in  the  following  manner. 

t.  Almoll  all  the  phenomena  which  may  be  ex- 
hibited with  a  common  magnet  may  atfo  be  exhibited 
with  the  earth,  as  far  as  it  can  be  tried.  And, 

a.  Vaft  maffes  of  iron  or  ferruginous  matter  ac- 
tually magnetic  are  dug  out  of  the  earth  almoft  in 
every  part  of  it. 

In  fupport  of  the  above  pofition,  he  adduce*  the 
phenomena  of  the  compafs,  dipping-needle,  and  the 
magnctifm  (to  be  afterwards  explained)  which  foft 
Iron  receives  when  properly  fituatcd.  All  thefc  may 
be  imitated  by  a  common  magnet  or  terrella.  An  ob- 
jection, however,  occurs,  tliat  the  mod  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  all,  viz.  the  attraction  of  iron,  is  want- 
ing. No  experiment  has  yet  fhown  that  this  metal 
is  attracted  more  powerfully  near  the  pole*  than  at 
the  equator  itfelf;  yet  this  ought  very  notably  to  be 
the  cafe  In  fuch  a  large  magnetic  body.  Our  author 
indeed  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  ex  peri  men  t  were  tried 
with  fufficient  accuracy,  the  weight  of  the  iron  would 
be  augmented  by  proceeding  a  confidcrahle  way  cither 
fouthward  or  northward.  But  befides  that  this  hy- 
pothefis  is  as  yet  entirely  unfupportcd  by  experiment, 
the  difference  he  even  fuppofes  it  quite  trifling  and 
infignificant.  The  dipping  of  the  needle  may  indeed 
fhow  that  in  this  hemifphere  there  it  a  fupcriority  of 
attraction  between  one  end  of  the  needle  and  the 
earth  •  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  this  fu- 
periority rvfides  in  the  needle  or  in  the  earth  itfelf. 
The  following  confederation  indeed  Teems  evidently 
to  fhow  that  the  power,  whatever  rt  is,  refides  in  the 
needle  itfelf;  namely,  that  at  the  equator,  the  needle 
onghttonrmnin  io  aneaft  andwefl  direction,  if  fo  placed} 
fcccaufc  of  the  equal  attraction  of  the  north  and  fouth 
poles.  Were  the  needle  carried  to  the  pole  itfelf,  we  can 
only  fuppofc  that  it  would  point  perpendicularly  down- 
wards; in  every  other  cafe,  the  attraction  will  not  be  per- 
pendicular, but  oblique :  and  fuppofing  us  to  recede  from 
the  point  of  perpendicular  attraction  only  a  few  irule*, 
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the  obliquity  would  .become  fit  great,  that  no  attrac- 
tion or  repulfion  toward*  that  point  would  be  drrtin- 
guifbablc  from  an  horizontal  direction.  The  inch- 
nation  of  the  needle  therefore  (hows,  that  it  is  not  ac- 
tuated by  tlie  influence  of  a  diftant  point  in  the  earth ; 
but  by  fume  power  in  the  atmofphere  immediately 
acting  trpon  thje  needle,  and  directing  iu  courfc  cither 
to  the  earth,  or  from  it,  in  a  certain  pofition. 

Thofc  who  maintain  the  magnctifm  of  the  earth, 
have  been  confiderabry  embarraffed  with  fome  of  the 
natural  phenomena.  The  variation  of  the  compafs 
firft  mowed  that  the  needle  was  not  influenced  by 
thofc  point*  on  which  the  earth  turns  round  in  its 
diurnal  courfc  :  but  this  was  eafily  folvcd  by  another 
hypothetic,  vi*.  that  the  earth  had  two  magnet  ical 
poles  by  which  the  needle  is  influenced,  and  two 
other*  round  which  it  turns  on  its  axi*.  This  hypo- 
thefis  was  likewife  embarrafTcd  by  the  continual  fhift* 
ing  of  the  variation  either  to  the  caftward  or  weft- 
ward.  Hence  another  fuppofition  was  made  by  Dr 
H alley  ;  namely,  that  there  is  a  large  magnet  inclofcd 
within  the  body  of  the  earth,  which  not  being  fixed 
to  the  external  part,  moved  with  rcfpec\  to  it,  and 
of  confequence  occaiioncd  the  variation.  This  was 
likewife  overthrown,  by  obferving  that  tlie  variation  of 
the  compafs  was  irregular,  and  differed  fo  much  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  could  not  be  owing 
to  any  regular  caufc  diffufed  over  the  whole.  Four 
magnetic  poles  were  then  fuppofed  to  lie  within  the 
earth,  and  to  be  moveable  with  refpect  to  each  other; 
and  that  therefore  the  variation,  whofe  theory  would 
now  be  very  intricate,  ought  to  be  derived  from  all  their 
actions  conjointly  :  but,  notwithftanding  all  this  com* 
plication  of  poles,  it  mi^ht  dill  be  objected,  that  fom« 
kind  of  regularity,  not  obferved  in  the  variation  oftli« 
magnetic  compafs,  ought  to  have  taken  place.  S« 
that  a*  yet  there  is  no  theory  which  feems  to  explain 
the  variation  with  any  kind  of  certainty. 

The  different  hypothefea  on  this  fubjcA  are  more 
fully  confidcred  under  the  article  'Variation  :  here 
we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  with  rrfpcA  to  th« 
magnctifm  of  the  earth,  the  particulars  already 
related  fecm  to  decide  agatr.ft  its  exiflence.  The 
mod  unequivocal  proof  we  have  of  the  exiflence  of 
majrnetifm  is  the  attraction  of  iron;  and  this  capi- 
tal mark  is  deficient,  or  at  leaft  has  never  be  enproved, 
in  the  earth.  The  poles  of  all  the  magnets,  we  know, 
are  fixed  and  invariable;  nor  arc  we  obliged  to  hav« 
recourfe  to  magnets  w  ithin  magnets,  or  other  uncouth 
fuppofitioni,  to  account  for  their  phenomena  i  if  the 
earth  is  a  magnet,  therefore,  the  magnctifm  it  poffef- 
fes  muft  be  of  a  kind  fo  different  from  the  property 
ufually  diflinguifhed  by  that  name,  that  we  can  in  no 
refpeei  determine  them  to  be  the  fame. 

Mr  Cavallo  is  of  opinion  that  *'  the  magnctifm  of 
the  earth  arifes  from  the  magnctifm  of  all  the  mag- 
netic fubftances  contained  in  it,  and  intermixed  with 
other  bodies  t  that  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth 
may  be  confidercd  as  the  centres  of  the  polarities  of 
all  the  particular  aggregates  of  the  magnetic  fub» 
fiances;  and  that  thofc  principal  poles  muft  change 
place  relatively  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  according 
as  the  particular  aggregates  of  magnetic  fabilanccf 
within  tlie  earth  are  in  fome  manner  or  other  altered, 
fo  at  to  have  their  power  diininulied,  iacreafed,  ap- 
3  I  a  proa*h*J, 
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preached,  or  removed  from  the  principal  pol«."  But 
this  fcems  not  by  any  means  fufRcieut  to  account  for 
the  phenomena.  The  magnetic  needle  !s  indeed  af- 
fected by  iron-  at  a  diftanec,  but  that  diftance  is  by 
no  means  confidcrable.  A  magnet  or  needle  in  a 
houfe  in  one  ftrett  will  not  be  affected  by  a  fmith's 
(hop  or  iron  wai  choufc  jn  another  i  and  there  is  an 
undoubted  certainty  that  the  magnetic  needle  i«  af- 

fefted  on  fome  part*  of  the  fea  where  no  magnetic  bo-  -  greatly  confirmed  by  various  natural  phenomena,  it  is 
dies  can  be  prefent  unlcfs  at  a  great  diftance  on  land,    cafy  to  fee,  why  in  the  northern  and  fouthern  part*. 
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new  laws  of  motion,  acting  in  mort  as  if  it  were  : 
thcT  fluid,  in  which  Rate  we  call  it  tleffriebr,  or  the  ' 
rltfiric  Jiuif.  In  this  ftate  it  paflrs  through  the  fub- 
flance  of  the  earth  from  the  equator  toward*  the  polar 
regions,  getting  out  again  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles, 
afcending  into  the  high  atmofphcrical  regions,  and 
then  returning  to  the  equatorial  parts  from  whence 
it  came.    On  this  fuppolition,  which  appears  to  be 


or  below  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean,  be- 
tides, let  us  imagine  as  many  of  tbefe  bodies  as  we 
pleafe  within  the  furfacc  of  the  earth,  they  mull  be 
fuppoftd,  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  needle,  to  have  their  poks  lying  all  nearly  the 
Came  way  }  which  can  by  no  means  be  proved  to  be 
the  cafe :  not  to  mention  that  the  attraction  of  iron 


the  direction  of  the  currents  iffuing  from  the  earth 
fhould  always  become  more  and  more  perpendicular 
to  the  earth  as  we  approach  -the  pole 9,  and  on  the 


contrary  why  their  direction  mutt  be  horizontal  or 
nearly  lo  in  the  equatorial  parts.  The  difcovcry  of 
tit  is  general  caufe  therefore  ftems  to  be  the  ne.ireft. 
appi  ouch  we  can  as  yet  make  to  the  knowledge  of 
would  in  fome  places  te  very  perceptible,  which  has    the  origin  of  magnet ical  phenomena.  In  what  manner 

irvn  more  than  other  metals  is  influenced  by  this  fluid,, 
or  why  the  direction  of  a  current  of  electric  matter 
either  to  or  from  the  earth,  thould  caufe  tuch  llrong 
attractions  as  magnetical  bodies  are  foimtimc* endowed, 
with,  we  have  as  yet  no  data  for  understanding. 

ylipimu's  theoiy  of  an  accumulation  of  the  electric 
fluid  in  one  pole,  and  a  dcliciency  of  it  in  the  other,, 
frems  not  to  be  tca-blc  in  any  refpect.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  (how  why  the  mere  turning  of  a  bar  upiidc 
down  fhould  accumulate  tlic  fluid,  unlcCs.  it  was  a  gra- 
vitating one  in  the  end  next  the  earth  ;  and  though 
we  fhould  even  make  this  extravagant  fuppolition,  it 
will  be  as  difficult  to  account  for  the  very  fame  fluid 
being  repelled  by  the  earth  in  the  fouthern  hemi- 
fphere :  for  if  we  account  the  north  magnetifm  an  ac- 
cumulation, we  mutt  count  the  fouth  one  a  deficiency ; 
or  if  the  fouth  magnetifm  is  an  accumulation,  the 
oppofite  one  mutt  be  a  deficiency;  and  whichever 
fuppolition  we  adhere  to,  the  difficulties  arc  equally 
great  and  unA 


never  yet  been  experienced  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Laftly,  the  hypothefu  of  the  magnetifm  of  the  earth 
(rents  to  be  cutircly  overthrown  by  the  following  cu- 
rious method  of  giving  magnetifm  iuftautaneuuily  to 
an  iron-bar.  Take  a  bar  of  foft  iron  two  or  three 
(ret  lone,  and  between  an  half  and  two  inches  thick; 
which  description  is  very  well  anfwered  by  fome  kit- 
chen pokers.  Place  it  in  the  magnctical  line,  i.  t. 
the  pofture  affumed  by  the  dipping  needle ;  or  if  a 
needle  of  this  kind  is  not  at  hand,  place  it  ftraight  up 
in  any  degree  of  north  or  fouth  latitude  beyond  40' , 
or  horiaontally  if  nearer  to  the  equator.  Prefent 
then  a  magnetic  needle  to  various  parts  of  the  bar; 
and  it  will  be  found,  that  in  this  country  the  lower 
half  of  the  bar  will  repel  the  north  end  of  the  needle, 
and  the  upper  half  attract  it.  In  foutb  latitudes  the 
safe  will  be  revcrfed ;  for  the  lower  end  will  attract 
the  north  pole  of  the  needle,  and  the  upper  end  re- 
vel h.  If  the  bar  be  not  very  (hort,  its  extremities 
will  alfo  attract  fmall  bits  of  iron,  as  filings,  &c.  On 
turning  it  upfide  down,  the  end  which  repelled  the 
aorth  pole  of  the  needle  before  will  now  attract  it \ 
the  rcafon  of  which  is,  that  in  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere  the  end  which  is  neareft  the  earth  always  be- 
a  north  pole,  and  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere 


Chap.  III.  PraQiee  of  Magtutifm* 


1  • 


This  confiJls  in  communicating  the  magnetic  vir* 
tue  from  one  body  to  another  ;  making  artificial 
s  fouth  one.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  confidcring  the  dt-  magnets,  corrrpaflcs,  dipping-needles,  &c. ;  and  invcili- 
ftanee  of  both  poles  of  the  earth  from  the  iron-rod*  gating  the  various  phenomena  refultiug  from  bodies 
any  kind  of  pofture  in  which  we  can  place  it  muft 
make  a  difference  fo  trifling,  that  we  cannot  fuppofc 
the  one  to  influence  it  more  than  the  other.  The 
whole  phenomenon  (hows  that  there'  is  in  the  atmo- 
fpherc  a  current  of  fluid  cither  going  into  the 
earth,  or  coming  out  from  it,  which  influences  iron 
when  held  in  the  direction  in  which  itfclf  moves.  That 
it  does  not  influence  the  metal  when  lying  horiaontal- 
ly, may  be  owing  to  its  want  of  fufftcicut  breadth  to 

under  the  effect  perceptible.    The  earth  therefore   ferrugiuous  body  which 


Mag 


To  cemmuakatt  Magnetifm  by  the  I*adft**. 

netifrn  it  communicated  merely  by  prekntinjj 
a  piece  of  iron  or  ftcel  to  one  of  the  pole*  of  a  mag- 
net or  loadilone,  even  without  touching  it ;  though  a- 
ftrong  and  permanent  power  cannot  be  given  without 
contact,  or  even  ftroaking  the  one  upon  the  other  for  a 
of  times.    In  this  operation,  th&t  part  of  tho. 


is  not  a  magnet,  but  is  furrounded  by  a  fluid  whole 
motion  is  productive  of  magnetifm  ia  iron;  and  rooft 
probably,  though  it  produces  this  as  it  were  acciden- 
tally, will  be  found  to  anfwtr  much  more  important 
purpnfei  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  next  que- 
stion then  it  with  regard  to  the  fluid  itfclf :  and  this, 
from  many  articles  in  this  work,  will  appear  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  of  electricity.    Under  the  article 

AtflOHi  Borcdlll,  EA*THCXUAKt,ELieCTaiClTV,&C. 

it  is  fhown,  that  the  folar  light,  abforbed  by  the 
equatorial  regions,  of  the  earth,  bcc*mct  subject  to 


the  pole  of  the  magnet 


cquiret  the  contrary  magnetifm ;  that  is,  it  it  touches 
the  north  pole,  it  will  turn  towaids  the  fouth,  «s 
xict  vrrfa.  The  power  acquired  is  ftrongeft  when, 
foft  iron  is  applied,  weaker  with  hardened  iron,  and 
weakeft  of  all  with  hard  tteel :  but  the  permanency 
of  it  fotlows  juft  the  reverfc  of  this  rule  ;  for  ftcel  or 
baidened  iron  will  preierve  its  virtue  for  many  years 
but  foft  iron  lofes  it  the  moment  we  withdraw  the 
magnet.  When  we  defirc  a  ftrong  and  permanent 
virtue,  therefore,  it  is  beit  to  ufc  the  hardeft  fieri* 
and  to  impregnate  it  by  means  of  one  or  more  pow- 
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taking  care  tlmt  the  north'  pole  of 
\-cs  the  virtue  be  applied  to  that 

to  be  made  the  fouth  pole. 

 i  i  •  j   •  _  _ 


magnet* 

the  magnet  which  gi 
end  of  the  Heel  which  is 
The  fame  method  may  be  employed  in 
weak  magnet  more  powerful  than  before,  or  in're- 
ftoring  the  virtue  to  one  which  has  loll  it. 

The  operation  of  communicating  magnctifm  to 
piece*  of  fled  or  iron,  is  culled  touching  them  ;  and  as 
this  is  of  the  u  I  mull  utility  in  navigation,  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  giving  polarity  to  needles,  very  confidcrablc 
pains  have  been  beftowed  upon  the  fubject,  in  order  to 
difcover  the  methods  of  giving  them  the  magnetic  vir- 
tue in  the  moR  effectual  and  permanent  manner  

CCLXXV1  W  hen  only  one  magnetic  bar  is  to  be  made  ufe  of, 
one  of  its  poles  mutt  be  applied  as  represented  tig.  2. 
where  C  D  rcprcfents  the  needle  or  Heel  bar  to  be  im- 
pregnated. The  magnet  A  B  is  then  to  be  drawn  all 
alung  the  furfacc  of  it,  till  it  reaches  the  extremity 
D.  The  magnet  being  then  removed,  mutt  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extremity  C,  and  drawn  over  the  needle 
a«  before.  Thus  the  needle  mutt  be  rubbed  fcveral 
times  t  by  which  means  it  will  acquire  a  coafidcrable  de- 
gree of  magnctifm.  In  this  method,  that  other  extremity 
of  the  needle  whicn  the  magnet  touched  laft  acquires 
the  contrary  magnctifm  ;  that  it,  if  B  l>e  the  north 
pole  of  the  magnet,  C  will  be  the  north  pole,  and  D 
the  fouth  of  the  needle.  This  method,  however,  is 
never  found  to  be  equally  effectual  with  that  in  which 
two  magnets,  or  both  poles  of  one  magnet,  are  made 
ufe  of. 

To  communicate  magnctifm  by  means  of  two  mag- 
netic bars,  place  the  bar  or  needle  A  B,  fig.  3.  upon 
a  table  5  then  fct  the  two  magnetic  bars  CD,  E  F, 
flraight  upright  upon  it  at  a  Tittle  dillanccj  equal  on 
both  lides  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  A  B,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  fouth  pole  D  of  one  of  the 
bars  may  be  ncarett  to  that  end  of  the  bar  A  B  which 
i»  to  become  the  north  pole,  &c.  Thcfe  two  bars- 
mutt  then  be  Aid  gradually  towards  one  extremity  of 
the  bar,  keeping  them  conttantly  at  the  fame  dittance 
from  each  other;  and  when  one  of  them,  for  inllance 
CD,  is  arrived  at  A,  then  they  muft  be  Did  the  contrary 
war,  till  E  F  arrives  at  B  ;  and  thus  1  he  bar  A  B 
mutt  be  rubbed  a  greater  or  fmaUer  number  of  times, 
tell  it  will  be  fotind  by  trial  to  have  acquired  a  con  fi- 
de-r.ible  power.  When  the  magnetic  bars  are  power- 
ful, Mid  the  bar  A  B  of  very  good  fteel,  and  not  very 
large,  a  dozen  of  ttrukes  are  fully  fuffutient ; .  but  when- 
the  bars  are  to  be  removed  from  the  bar  A  B,  care, 
mutt  be  taken  to  bring  thcn>  to  the  fame  iituation 
where  they  were  firft  placed  5  viy..  at  a  little  andequal 
dittance  fruavthe  middle  of  the  bar  A  B,  from  whence* 
they  may  be  lifted  op. 

If  it  be  required  to  com^nmicate  the  greatcfl  mag- 
netic power -pothole,  we  may  proceed  in  the  following 
manner  :  1.  The  magnetic  bars  may  be  joined  at  top, 
as*  in  rig.  4.  iaterpofing  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any  other 
fubttance  excepting  iron  ;  for  thns  the  oppofite  poles 
being  contiguous  in  the  upper  part*  ftrrngthen  each 
other,  and  of  eonfequence  the  lower' ones  arc  alfo 
ftrengthened*  2.  The  bar  to  be  .rendered  magnetic  may 
be  placed  between  the  bars  of  foft  iron,  as  fhown 
in  the  fame  figure.  3.  The  magnetic  bars  may  be  in- 
clined the  contrary  way,  as  recommended  by  Mr  JE' 
pinue,.  makiag     angle  ot  ;ibout  15  degree!  with  tha 
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bar  A  B.    See  fig.  5.    In  the  fame  manner  may  a  Prsctitc.^ 
bar  be  rendered  magnetic  by  an  armed  or  horfc-fhoe       •  1  ■ 
magnet.    In  any  of  the  method*  hitherto  mentioned, 
however,  the  bar  to  be  rendered  magnetic  mutt  be 
ftroked  on  every  fide  ;  and  to  let  the  magnetic  centre, 
fall  jutt  in  its  middle,  care  mutt  be  taken  to  ftroke  one- 
half  of  the  barjuil  as  much  as  the  other.  Whenever 
a  ttecl  bar,  or,  in  general,  any  piece  of  ferruginous 
matter,  in  rendered  magnetic  by  the  application  of  two 
bar*,  or  by  the  two  poles  of  one  magnet,  the  operation, 
ia  called  the  double  taut,  bat  the  fingle  touch  when  on« 
ly  one  bar  is  applied. 

Artificial  magnets  of  a  fcmicircular  form,  or  fhaped 
like  a  horfe-fhoe,  have  the  magnctifm  communicated  - 
to  them  in  the  fame  manner  with  tbofe  which  arc 
flraight,  only  the  magnetic  bars  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
muft  follow  the  curvature  of  the  bar  to  be  impreg- 
nated. Thus,  fuppofc  it  is  required  to  impregnate 
the  crooked  piece  of  fteel  ABC,  fig.  6.  lay  it  flat  on 
a  table,  and  to  its  extremities  apply  the  magnets  D  F, 
£  G,  joining  their  extremities  F  G  with  the  conduc- 
tor or  piece  of  foft  iton  F  G.  Apply  then  the  mag- 
netic bars  H  I  to  the  middle  of  the  piece  ABC, 
and  ftroke  it  with  them  from  end  to  end,  following; 
the  direftion  of  the  bent  fteel,  fo  that  on  one  fide  of 
it  the  magnetic  bars  may  Hand  as  rcprefentcd  by  the 
dotted  lines  L  K.  When  the  piece  of  ttecl  has  been 
thus  rubbed  a  fufficient  number  of  times  on  one  fide, 
it  iVthen  to  be  turned,  and  rubbed  in  like  manner  on 
the  other,  until  it  has  acquired  a  fufficitut  degree  of 
magnctifm. 

From  confidering  that  foft  Iron, .or  foft  fleeL  ac- 
quires magnctifm  very  cafrly,  though  it  lofes  it  with 
equal  facility,  Mr  Cavallo  was  induced  to  fuppofc,  that 
if  magnctifm  were  to  be  communicated  to  a  piece  of 
hard  ttecl  while  foftened  by  heat,  3ud  the  metal  were 
then  to  be  hardened  by  pouring  cold  water  upon  it 
while  in  the  act.  of  receiving  the  magnctifm,  it  was 
poffible  the  virtue  might  be  firil  communicated  to  them 
in  a  very  high  degree,  and  then  be  Sxcd  by  means  of 
the  hardening  of  the  fleeL  To  determine  tin's  matter, 
fix  magnetic  bars  were  placed  in  an  oblong  earthen 
vcifel,  m  fuch  a  manner  that  the  north  poles  of  three, 
of  them  might  be  oppofite  to  the  fouth  poles  of  the 
three  others,  forming. two- parcels. of  bacs  lying  in  the 
fame  direftion,  and  about  three  inches  afunder,  which 
waa- nearly  the  length  of  the  ft  eel-bar  inteuded  to  be 
rendered  magnetic.  The  bar  was  made  quite  red  hot, 
and  iu  that  ftate  was  placed  between  the  magnetic  bars. 
Cold  water  was  then  immediately  poured  upon  it ;  by 
which  it  was  hardened  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the  file 
could  not  touch  it ;  but  though  it  had  thus  received 
a  coofiderable  degree  of  magnetifm,  the  power  was 
not  fuperior  to  what  might  have  been  communicated 
in  the  ordinary  way.  On  repeating  the  experiment 
with  ftecl-bars  of  different  .fires,  it  was  found  that 
fhort  bars  receive  a  proportionably  greater  degree  of 
power  than  long  ones,  and  that  l*caufe  the  latter, 
cannot  be  fufficiently  penetrated  by  the  magnetic  power, 
when  the  maguets  are  pkeed  at  their  ends*  and  if  a 
number  of 'magnets  be  placed  along  the  fides,  in  order 
to  communicate  a  greater  degree  of  virtue,  it  frequent* 
ly  happens  that  the  bar  acquires  a  number  of  poles. 
Our  author  is  neverthelefs  of  opinion,  that  this  me* 
thed  is  of  coiitidcrable  ufe  :  though,  by  it  we  cannot 
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^»&k-;  comma  n '-.-ate  any  extraordinary  degree  wf  magnetifm, 
it  i»  yet  very  ufeful  in  coaftru&ing  large  artificial  mag- 
nets. For  thm  they  will  acquire  a  considerable  degree 
of  power,  without  any  additional  trouble  to  the  work- 
man, and  may  then  be  folly  impregnated  in  the  ufual 
•  way,  which  cannot  be  don-  without  a  great  deal  of 
labour  when  the  operation  is  begun  upon  bare  which 
have  no  virtue  at  at!. 

}  2.  To  ca-mvuicate  the  Magnetic  lrtrtui  -xishout  cmj 
Magnet  either  natural  or  artificial.  ■ 

This  may  be  done  with  a  fuft  iron-bar  in  the  man- 
ner already  rciatcd,  viz.  by  turning  it  in  a  pofitiort 
perpendicular  tc  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  any  other 
excepting  a  line  directly  perpendicular  to  the  dipping- 
needle.  The  magnetifm  thus  acquired,  however,  it 
always  weak,  and  is  inftantaneoufty  loft  ;  while  a  ftecl- 
bar  will  not  receive  any  perceptible  degree  of  magnc- 
t'fm  by  this  method.  But  if  an  iron-bar  be  made  red 
hot,  and  left  to  cool  in  the  magnetic  line,  or  if  it  be 
repeatedly  ftruck  with  a  hammer  while  in  that  line, 
It  will  acquire  a  fmall  degree  of  permanent  magnetifm  i 
though  this  alfo  will  foon  vanifti  by  leaving  the  bar  in 
an  improper  pofition,  .or  by  inverting  ana  drilling  it 
again.  The  magnetifm  lifts  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
hardnefs  of  the  iron  :  but  a  longer  time  will  be  requi- 
red to  give  it  the  degree  of  virtue  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving by  this  method.  If  an  iron  bar  is  left  for  i 
long  time  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  line,  or 
even  in  a  perpendicular  pofture,  it  will  fometimei  ac- 
quire a  great  degree  of  power.  Mr  Boyle  makes  men- 
tion of  an  iron-bar,  ten  feet  long,  which  had  acquired 
fo  much  virtue  by  Handing  in  this  pofture,  that  it  ex- 
ceeded a  loadftone  of  three  pounds  and  an  half  weight, 
mid  would  turn  the  needle  at  eight  or  ten  feet  diftancc. 
Even  tonga,  pokera,  and  other  kitchen  utcnfds,  by  be- 
ing often  heated,  and  fet  to  cool  again  in  an  erect  po- 
fture, are  frequently  obferved  to  gain  a  magnetic  vir- 
tue. Sometime*  iron-bars,  which  were  not  capable 
of  receiving  permanent  magnetifm  on  account  of  their 
foftnefs,  have,  merely  by  cxpofurc  to  the  atmofpherc 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  acquired  a  confidcrable  de- 
gree of  power  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  has  been  remark- 
ed, that  thefc  bars  became  much  harder  by  this  cx- 
pofurc {  the  cailfe  of  which  has  not  yet  been  difco- 
scred. 

Iron  or  ft  eel  acquires  a  very  perceptible  degree  of 
tnagnetifm  by  drilling,  hammering,  or  other  methods 
hy  which  they  are  put  into  violent  action.  The  caufe 
ef  this  magnetifm  Mr  Cavafio  looks  for  in  the  earth 
itfelf,  the  changeable  nature  of  the  metal  by  heat  or 
cold,  and  the  vibratory  motion  into  which  its  parts  are 
accidentally  put.  "  For  the  fame  reafons  (fays- he) 
it  frrn.s  that  magnetifm,  in  certain  cafes,  is  produced 
t>y  electricity  t  the  particulars  obferved  concerning 
which  are  the  following : — When  the  bar  or  needle  is 
hud  horizontally  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  whichever 
way  the  (hock  of  an  dearie  jar  or  battery  enters,  the 
end  of  the  needle  which  lies  towards  the  north  acquires 
the  north  polarity,  via.  the  power  of  turning  towards 
the  north  when  freely  fufpended,  the  Other  end  ac- 
({tiiring  the  fouth  polarity.  If  the  bar  before  it  re- 
ceives the  (hock  has  fomc  polarity,  and  is  placed  with 
it*  poles  contrary  to  the  ufual  direction,  then  its  ori- 
ginal polarity  u  always  dixnkifticti,  acd  fomctimes  re- 
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verfesL.  When  the  needle  is  ftrnck  fending  perpendi-  Pra&M.- 
cularly  in  this  hemifpbere,  the  lower  end  becomes  the  I"  1  <* 
north  pole,  even  when  it  had  fome  magnetifm  before, 
and  receives  the  (hock  while  (landing  with  its  fouth 
pole  downwards.  When  all  oilier  ctrcumftances  are 
alike,  the  degree  of  magnetifm  received  feems  to  be 
the  fame,  whether  the  needles  are  ftruck  while  Stand- 
ing horizontally  in  the  magnetic  meridian  or  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon.  When  a  needle  is  placed  in 
the  magnetic  equator,  a  (hock  through  its  length  very 
fcldom  renders  it  magnetic  )  but  if  the  (hock  be  paf- 
fed  through  its  width,  it  acquires  the  virtue,  the  extre- 
mity  which  lay  towards  the  weft  generally  becoming 
the  north  pole.  If  a  needle  or  bar  ftrongly  magnetic, 
or  a  natural  magnet,  be  ftruck  by  the  electric  (hock, 
its  power  is  thereby  diminifhed.  When  the  (hock  is 
too  ftrong,  fo  that  the  needle  is  thereby  rendered  con- 
fidcrably  hot,  it  acquires  cither  no  magnetifm  at  all 
or  a  very  fmall  degree  of  it.  Hence  a  (Troke  of  light- 
ning often  renders  pieces  of  iron  or  fteel  magnetic,  a* 
well  as  thofc  bodies  which  naturally  contain  iron,  at 
fome  bricks,  8tc."  • 

There  arc  various  methods  of  communicating  a  per- 
manent magnetifm  to  ferruginous  bodies,  by  means  of 
a  bar  rendered  magnetic  by  the  earth  |  of  which  the 
mod  (imple  is  that  deferibed  by  Mr  Marcel,  whole  ex- 
periments were  made  in  the  year  1726.  Being  cm- 
ployed  in  making  fomc  obfervations  on  the  magnetic 
power  which  he  found  in  great  pieces  of  iron,  he  took 
a  large  vice  weighing  90  pounds,  in  which  he  fixed  si 
fmall  anvil  weighing  12  pounds.  The  fteel  to  which 
he  wiihed  to  give  the  magnetic  virtue  was  kid  upon 
the  anvil  in  a  north  and  fouth  pofmun,  which  happen- 
ed to  be  the  diagonal  of  the  fquarc  furface  of  the  lat- 
ter. He  then  took  a  piece  of  iron  an  inch  fquarc,  and 
33  inches  long,  weighing  about  right  pounds,  having 
one  cod  rounded  and  brightly  polilhed,  the  other  be- 
ing tapered.  Holding  then  the  fteel  (aft  upon  the 
anvil  with  one  hand,  he  took  the  iron-bar  in  the  others 
and  holding  it  perpendicularly,  he  rubbed  the  fteel 
hard  with  the  rounded  part  towards  him  from  north 
to  fouth,  always  carrying  the  bar  far  enough  round 
about  to  begin  again  at  the  north.  Having  thus  given 
10  or  laftrokes,  the  fteel  was  turned  upfidc  down, 
and  rubbed  as  much  on  the  other  fide.  Proceeding  in 
this  manner  till  it  had  been  rubbed  400  times,  the 
fteel  was  as  ftrongly  magnetic  as  if  it  had  been  La  ach- 
ed by  a  powerfulloadftone.  The  place  where  he  be- 
gan to  rub  was  always  the  north  pole.  In  thefe  ex- 
periments it  fometimes  happened  that  the  virtue  was 
imparted  by  a  few  ftrokca  i  nay,  by  a  (ingle  one,  a 
(mall  needle  was  made  to  receive*  a  very  confidcrable 
power.  Thus  he  imparted  to  two  eompafs  needles 
fuch  a  degree  of  magnetic  power,  that  one  took  up 
^ths  and  another  a  whole  ounce  of  iron  1  and  though 
thefc  needles  were  anointed  with  linfeed  oil  to  keep 
them  from  rutting,  and  a  hard  coat  was  thus  formed 
upon  them,  they  ncveithelefs  retained  their  virtue. 
Thus  alfo  a  knife  was  made  fo  ftrongly  magneticai, 
that  it  would  take  up  an  oua«e  and  three  quarters  ef 
iron.  Four  fmall  pieces  of  Reel,  each  an  inch  long 
and  rVth  of  an  inch  broad,  as  thin  as  the  fpring  of  ■ 
watch,  were  thus  impregnated  with  the  magnetic  vir- 
tue, and  then  joined  into  a  fmall  artificial  magnet; 
which  at  its  hid  formation  took  up  eight  tsmea  its 
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Pra&cc.  own  wtight  of  iron  f  said  after  being  fix  yean  kept  in 
'  the  mod  carclefs  manner,  was  found  to  have  rather 
gained  than  loft  any  thing  of  it*  virtue.  In  the  courfc 
of  hit  experiment*,  Mr  Marcel  found,  that  the  end  at 
which  he  began  to  nib  wa»  alway*  the  north  pale, 
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fine  powder,  the  next  thing  im  to  a  make  paftc  of  it, 
and  that  with  fome  vehicle  which  would  contain  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  the  phlogiftic  principle  :  for 
this  purpofe,  he  had  recourfc  to  linfeed  oil  in  preference 
to  all  other  fluid*.    With  thefe  two  ingredients  only 


whatever  porition  the  fteel  waa  laid  in.  On  rubbing  a  he  made  a  ftiff  pafte,  and  took  particular  care  to  knead 
piece  of  Keel  from  one  end  to  the  middle,  and  then  it  well  before  he  moulded  it  into  convenient  ihapc*. 
from  the  other  end  to  the  middle,  it  acquired  two 
north  pole*,  one  at  each  end,  the  middle  being  a  fouth 
pole.  Beginning  to  rub  from  the  middle  toward* 
each  cod,  he  found  a  north  pole  in  the  middle  and  a 
fouth  pole  at  each  extremity. 

Magnctifm  may  be  communicated  to  a  {mall  piece 
of  foft  fteel  in  the  following  manner.  Take  two  iron 
bar*  of  about  an  inch  fquare,  and  upwards  of  three 
OCiJUVlfcct  in  length,  keep  them  in  the  magnetical  line,  or 
m  a  pependicular  pofture,  as  reprefeoted  fig.  7.  Let 
the  piece  of  fteel  CB  be  either  fattened  to  the  edge  of 
a  table  or  held  by  an  affiflaat ;  and  placing  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  bar  A  B,  and  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  bar  CD,  on  oppoftte  fides,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  Heel,  ftroke  the  latter  from  the  middle  towards  its 
extremities,  moving  both  bars  at  the  fame  time.  When 
both  arc  arrived  at  the  extremities  of  the  fteel,  re- 
mote tbcm  from  it,  and  apply  them  again  to  the  mid- 
die.  Do  to  for  40  or  50  times,  and  the  fteel  will  be 
found  to  have  a  confiderable  degree  of  magnetic  power. 
Care,  however,  mutt  be  taken,  in  removing  the  bars, 
sot  to  draw  them  along  the  furface  of  the  fteel,  or  the 
experiment  will  not  fucceed,  becaufe  the  magnctifm 
is  deftroyed  by  the  contrary  ftroke*. 

The  late  Dr  Godwin  Knight  poffeffed  a  furpri- 
fing  fkiil  in  magnciifm,  being  able  to  communicate 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  attractive  or  repulfive 
virtue,  and  to  alter  or  reverfc  the  pok*  at  pleafurc ; 
but  as  he  refufed  to  difcover  hi*  methods  upon  any 
term*  whatever  (even,  a*  be  faid,  though  he  fhould 
receive  in  return  as  many  guineas  as  he  could  carry), 
thefe  curium  and  valuable  fecreta  have  dieV.  with  him. 
In  die  69th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&iona, 
however,  Mr  Benjamin  Willbo  hath  given  a  procefa 
which  at  leaft  difcover*  one  of  the  leading  principle* 
•f  Dr  Knight's  art,  and  may  perhaps  be  a  mesn*  of 
difcovering  the  whole  to  thofe  who  fhall  be  lefs  refer- 
red. The  doctor's  procefn,  according  to  Mr  Wilfon, 
was  as  follow*.  Having  provided  himfelf  wkh  a  great 
quantity  of  clean  iron-filings,  he  out  them  into  a  large 
tab  that  was  more  tlvan  one  third  filled  with  dean  wa- 
ter ;  he  then,  with  great  labour,  worked  the  tub  to 
and  fro  for  many  hours  together,  that  the  friction 
between  the  grains  of  iron  by  this  treatment  might 
break  off  fuch  fmalltr  part*  a$  would  remain  fufpended 
in  the  water  for  a  time.  The  obtaining  of  thefe  very 
fmall  particles  in  fufficient  quantity  fecmed  to  him  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  defidcrata  in  the  experiment. 
The  water  being  by  this  treatment  rendered  very 
muddy,  be  poured  the  fame  into  a  clean  iron  veffel, 
leaving  the  filings  behind  |  and  when  the  water  had  . 
flood  l»ng  enough  to  become  char,  he  poured  it  out 
carefully,  without  difturbiog- fuch  of  the  fediment  as. 
till  remained,  which  now  appeared  reduced  almoft  to 
impalpable  powder.  This  powder  waa  afterwards  remo- 
ved into  another  veffel  in  order  to  dry  it ;  but  as  he 
had  not  obtained  a  proper  quantity  thereof  by  thia 
one  ftcp,  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  procefs  many 
tuse*.   Hairing  tt  laft  precusxd  enough  of  this  very 


ihapc*. 

Sometimes,  while  the  paftc  continued  in  its  foft  ftate 
he  would  put  the  imprvfiion  of  a  feal  upon  the  feveral 
piece*;  one  of  which  is  in  the  Bririlh  Mufaeum.  This 
palle  was  then  put  upon  wood,  and  fometimes  on  tiles, 
in  order  to  bake  or  dry  it  before  a  moderate  fire,  at 
about  the  diftance  of  a  foot  or  thereabouts.  He  found 
that  a  moderate  fire  was  moft  proper,  becaufe  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  made  the  composition  frequently  crack 
in  many  places.  The  time  required  for  the  baking  or 
drying  of  this  pafte  was  generally  about  live  or  fix 
hours  before  it  attained  a  fufficient  degree  of  hardnrfe. 
When  that  was  done,  and  the  feveral  baked  pieces 
were  become  cold,  he  gave  them  their  magnetic  virtue 
in  any  direction  he  plcafcd,  by  placing  them  between 
the  extreme  end*  of  his  large  magazine  of  artificial 
magnets  fur  a  few  seconds  or  more  as  he  faw  occafion. 
By  this  method  the  virtue  they  acquired  was  fuch, 
that,  when  any  of  thofe  pieces  were  held  between  two 
of  his  belt  ten-guinea  bar  ,  with  its  pole*  purpofcly 
inverted,  it  immediately  of  itfetf  turned  about  to  reco- 
ver it*  natural  direction,  which  the  force  of  thofe  very 
powerful  bars  was  not  fufficient  to  counteract. 

In  the  66th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  we  have  the  following  account,  from  Dr  Fother- 
giU,  of  Dr  Knight's  method  of  imitating  natural  mag- 
nets, but  which  is  by  Mr  Cavallo  fuppofed  to  be 
owing  to  fome  mi  flake  or  mi/information.  <*  I  do 
not  know  (fays  he),  that  ever  the  doctor  (Dr  Knight) 
left  behind  him  any  defcription  of  a  competition  he 
had  made  to  form  artificial  loadftones.  I  have  fecu 
in  hi*  pofleffion,  and  many  other  of  his  friends  have 
likrwife  fcen,  fuch  a  compofition  ;  which  retained  the 
magnetic  virtue  in  a  manner  much  more  fixed  than 
either  any  real  loaditone  or  any  magnetic  bar  how- 
ever well  tempered.  In  the  natural  ones  he  could 
change  the  poles  in  an  inftant,  fu  likewifc  in  the  hard- 
eft  bars ;  but  in  the  compofition  the  poles  were  im- 
moveable.  He  had  feveral  fmall  pieces  of  this  com- 
pofition which  had  ftrong  magnetic  powers  The 
largeft  was  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  very  little 
longer  than  broad,  and  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch- 
thick.  It  waa  not  armed,  but  the  ends  were  power- 
fully magnetic ;  nor  could  the  poles  be  altered,  tho* 
it  was  placed  between  two  of  his  largcft  bar*,  and  they  * 
were  very  ftrongly  impregnated.  The  mafs  was  not 
very  heavy,  and  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  black  lead,  though  not  quite  fo  (tuning.  I  believe 
he  never  divulged  this  compofition  ;  but  I  think  he 
once  told  me,  the  bafts  of  it  was  filings  of  iron  redu- 
ced by  long  continued  attrition  to  a  perfectly  impal- 
pable ftate,  and  then  incorporated  with  fome  pliant' 
matter  to  give  it  dne  confidence." 

From  thefe  accounts  it  appear*  that  the  bafi*  of: 
Dr  Knight's  artificial  loadftones  was  the  black  pow- 
der to  which  iron  filings  are  reduced  by  water,  and 
which  is  known  among  the  apothecaries  by  the  name  of 
Martial  JEihioju  :  whence  Mr  Cavallo  gives  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  for  imitating  the  natural  magneto— 
**  Take  fome  martial  ittbiops,  or,  which  is  more- 
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'eafily  procured,  reduce  into  very  fine  powder  thefcales 
of  iron  which  tall  from  red-hot  iron  when  hammered, 
and  arc  found  abundantly  in  fmiths  (hops.  Mix  this 
, powder  with  drying  linfeed  oil,  fo  as  to  form  it  into 
a  very  flifT  pafte,  and  (hape  it  in  a  mould  fo  as  to 
,givc  it  any  form  you  require  [  whether  of  a  terrcUa, 
-a  human  head,  or  any  other.  This  done,  put  it  into 
a  warm  place  for  fome  week*,  and  it  will  dry  fo  as 
•to  become  very  -hard  {  then  render  it  magnetic  by 
-.the  application  of  powerful  magnets,  and  it  will  ac* 
.quire  a  confiderable  power. " 

As  to  the  method  of  making  artificial  magnets  of 
fteel,  none  has  fucceeded  in  it  better  than  Mr  Canton, 
-xrhofc  proecfa  is  as  follows. 

Procure  a  dozen  of  bars;  fix  of  foft  fteel,  each  three 
•inches  long,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one 
•  tweutieth  of  an  inch  thick  ,  with  two  pieces  of  iron, 
each  half  the  length  of  one  of  the  bars,  but  of  the 
iame  breadth  aad  thicknefs !  alfo  fix  pieces  of  hard 
fteel,  each  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  half  an  inch 
broad,  and  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  thick  ;  with 
1  two  pieces  of  iron  of  half  the  length,  but  the  whole 
breadth  and  thicknefs  of  one  of  the  hard  bars;  and  let 
alLthe  bars  be  marked  with  a  line  quite  round  them  at 
:gXXXXVl*n*  Then  take  an  iron  poker  and  tongs  (fig.  8.), 
or  two  bars  c-f  iron,  the  larger  they  are  and  the  longer 
they  have  been  ufed,  the  better ;  and  fixing  the  po- 
'  krr  upright  between  the  knees,  hold  to  it,  near  the 
top,  one  of  the  foft  bars,  having  its  marked  end  down* 
wards,  by  a  piece  of  ft  wing  (ilk,  which  mull  be  pull- 
ed  tight  by  the  left  hand,  that  the  bar  may  not  Aide: 
then  grafjnng  the  tougs  with  the  right  hand,  a  little 
l*low  the  middle,  and  holding  them  nearly  in  a  ver- 
tical pofition,  let  the  bar  be  ftroked  by  the  lower  end 
from  the  boltcun  to  the  top,  about  ten  times  on  each 
fide,  which  will  give  it  a  magnetic  power  fufficicnt  to 
lift  a  fmall  key  at  the  marked  end  :  which  end,  if  the 
bar  was  fufpended  on  a  point,  would  turn  towards  the 
north,  and  is  therefore  called  the  north  pale  /  and  the 
vnmiirkcd  end  in,  fur  the  lame  reafun,  called  the  foulh 
felt.  Tour  of  the  foft  bars  being  impregnated  after 
this  manner,  lay  the  two  (fig.  9. )  parallel  to  each  o- 
tber,  at  the  didancc  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  be- 
tween the  two  pieces  of  iron  belonging  to  them,  a 
north  and  a  fouth  pole  againil  each  piece  of  iron  :  then 
take  two  of  the  four  bam  already  made  magnet  ical,  and 
place  them  together  fo  as  to  make  a  double  bar  in 
thicknefs,  the  north  pole  of  one  even  with  the  fouth 
pole  of  the  other:  and  the  remaining  two  being  put  to 
thefe,  one  on  each  fide,  fo  as  to  have  two  north  and 
,two  fouth  poles  together;  fcparp.tc  the  north  from  the 
fouth  poles  at  oue  end  by  a  large  pin,  and  place  then 
perpendicularly  with  that  end  downward  on  the  middle 
*>(  one"  of  the  parallel  bars,  the  two  north  poles  to- 
wards its  fouth  a  id  the  two  fouth  poles  towards  its 
north  end  :  Hide  their,  backward  and  forward  three  or 
four  time*  the  whole  length  of  the  bar,  and  removing 
them  from  the  middle  of  this,  plaec  them  on  the 
middle  of  the  other  bar  as  before  directed,  and  go 
ever  that  in  the  fame  manner  ;  then  turn  both  the  bars 
the  other  fide  upward*,  aud  repeat  the  former  opera- 
tion :  this  being  done,  take  the  two  from  between  the 
pieci-i  of  iron  ;  and,  placing  the  two  outermoll  of  the 
touching  bars  in  the  room,  let  the  other  two  be  the 
outermoll  of  the  four  to  touch  thefe  with  ;  and  this 
aprocefs  being  repeated  till  each  j>air  of  bars  have  been 
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touched  three  or  four  times  over,  which  will  give  them  Pr»6kic«. 
a  considerable  magnetic  power,  put  the  half-dozen  to- 
gether after  the  manner  of  the  four  (fig.  10.),  and 
touch  them  with  two  pair  of  the  hard  bars  placed  be- 
tween their  irons,  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  an 
inch  from  each  other :  then  lay  the  foft  bars  afide ;  and 
with  the  four  hard  ones  let  the  other  two  be  impreg- 
nated (fig.  11.),  holding  the  touching  bars  apart  at  the 
lower  end  near  two  tenths  of  an  inch ;  to  which  diftanrc 
let  them  be  fepa rated  after  they  are  fet  on  the  parallel 
bar,  and  brought  together  again  before  they  are  taken 
off:  this  being  obferved,  proceed  according  to  the 
method  defcribed  above,  till  each  pair  have  been 
touched  two  or  three  time*  over.  But  as  this  vertic^ 
way  of  touching  a  bar  will  not  give  it  quite  fo  much 
of  the  magnetic  virtue  as  it  will  receive,  let  each  pair 
be  now  touched  once  or  twice  over  in  their  parallel  po- 
fition between  the  irons  (fig.  11.),  with  two  of  the  bars 
held  horizontally,  or  nearly  fo,  by  drawing  at  the  fame 
time  the  north  pole  of  one  from  the  middle  over  the 
fouth  end,  and  the  fouth  of  the  other  from  the  middle 
over  the  north  end  of  a  parallel  bar  ;  then  bringing  them 
to  the  middle  again,  without  touching  the  parallel 
bar,  give  three  or  four  of  thefe  horizontal  llrokes  to 
each  tide.  The  horizontal  touch,  after  the  vertical, 
will  make  the  bars  as  ftrong  as  they  poffibly  can  be 
made,  as  appears  by  their  not  receiving  any  addition- 
al ftrength,  when  the  vertical  touch  is  given  by  a 
great  number  of  bars,  and  the  horizontal  by  thofe  of 
a  fuperior  magnetic  power.  This  whole  procefs  may 
he  gone  through  in  about  half  an  hour  ;  and  each  of 
ths  large  bars,  if  well  hardened,  may  be  made  to  lift 
z8  Troy  ounces,  and  fometimcs  more.  And  when 
thefe  bars  are  thus  impregnated,  they  will  give  to  an 
hard  bar  of  the  fame  fizc  its  full  virtue  in  lefs  than 
two  minutes  ;  and  therefore  will  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  magnctifm  in  navigation  and  experimental 
philofophy  much  better  than  the  loadilonc,  which  is 
known  not  to  have  a  fufficicnt  power  to  impregnate 
hard  bars.  The  half  dozen  being  put  into  a  cafe 
(fig.  13.)  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  two  poles  of  the 
fame  denomination  may  not  be  together,  and  their 
irons  with  them  as  one  bar,  they  will  retain  the  vir- 
tues they  have  received  \  but  if  their  power  Ihoidd, 
by  making  experiments,  be  ever  fo  far  impaired,  it 
may  be  reftorcd  without  any  foreign  affi  fiance  in  a 
few  minutes.  And  if,  out  of  curioilty,  a  much  larger 
fct  of  bars  Ihould  be  required,  thefe  will  communicate 
to  them  a  fufficicnt  power  to  proceed  with ;  and  they 
may,  in  a  (hort  time,  by  the  fame  method,  be  brought 
to  their  full  tlrength. 

To  expedite  the  procefs  of  making  magnets,  the 
bars  (hould  be  fixed  .in  a  groove,  or  between  brafapins, 
to  prevent  them  from  Aiding  ;  or  they  may  be  kept 
fteady  by  means  of  a  weight  and  ruler,  as  in  fig.  11. 

}  3.  riff  are  tut  for  making  Experiment!  in  Magnet  ifmt 
v/Ul;  an  Aicont  of  variant  Experiment  1  tending  to  d* 
•    hjirate  and  prove  t'jc  Lavii  already  laid  d-rwn. 

Thx  apparatus  nee-Mary  in  magnetics  is  but  fmall, 
confiding  0„ly  „f  a  fcw  maguets  or  mrgnetic  bars,  a 
magnetic  horizontal  needle  or  compafs,  and  a  dipping 
needle.  For  thofe  who  do  not  intend  to  be  very  ac- 
curate, a  common  artificial  horfe-flioe  magnet  and  a 
few  fewing  needles  may  be  fufficierlt  j  but  where  great- 
er accuracy  is  required,  it  will  thca  be  neccflary  t» 
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;  a  good  fct  of  magnetic  ban,  commonly  fix  i  a 
few  fmall  magnetic  needles  a  larger  needle  in  a  box 
with  a  graduated  circle,  and  a  dipping  needle  t  to 
which  may  be  added  fome  pieces  of  ftecl-wire,  a  few 
bars  of  toft  iron,  &c. 

The  magnetic  bars  ought  to  be  made  of  the  bed 
ftetl,  and  tempered  quite  hard.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, any  method  known  as  yet  by  which  we  carr  di- 
ll inguifh  the  kind  of  fteel  which  is  beft  for  magnetical 
purpofes.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  previous  to  the 
conftruction  of  the  bars,  to  try  the  quality  of  the  metal 
in  the  following  manner :  Take  a  piece  of  it  about 
three  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
no  matter  whether  round  or  fquare ;  make  it  red-hot, 
and  in  that  condition  plunge  it  into  cold  water,  which 
hardens  it  fo  that  a  file  will  not  touch  it.  Apply  then 
two  powerful  magnetic  bars ;  holding  the  north  pole 
of  one  to  one  extremity  of  the  fteel,  and  the  fouth-pole 
of  the  other  magnet  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
Heel.  Having  kept  them  in  this  pofition  for  about 
a  minute,  feparate  them  from  the  fteel,  and  then  try 
whether  it  will  keep  fufpended  a  key  or  other  piece 
of  iron  which  may  be  at  hand.  By  treating  in  this 
manner  piece*  of  different  fteel,  it  will  eaiily  be  per- 
ceived which  is  capable  of  lifting  the  grcatcft  weight, 
and  consequently  the  moft  proper  for  the  conftruction 
of  the  bars. 

Having  determined  the  quality  of  the  material,  the 
next  thing  to  be  confidcrcd  is  the  fhape  of  the  bars ; 
for  unlcfs  the  length  and  breadth  of  them  bear  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  each  other,  they  will  not  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  their  utraoft  power.  The  beft  fhape, 
according  to  Mr  Cavallo,  is  when  the  length  is  ten 
times  the  breadth  and  20  times  the  thicknefs.  The 
ufual  dimenfions  arc  five  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch 
in  breadth,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  Cy- 
lindrical bars  arc  lcf»  convenient. — It  is  not  abfolutcly 
neceflary  to  polifh  thefc  bars}  though  it  will  be  better 
to  do  fo,  they  being  in  this  ftatc  much  lefs  liable  to 
ruft.  One  extremity  is  generally  marked  with  a  line 
all  round,  to  dirt  inguifh  one  pole  from  another;  and 
it  is  the  north  pole  which  is  ufually  marked  in  this 
manner.  When  kept  together,  the  magnetic  bars 
muft  be  placed  alternately  with  the  marked  end  of  one 
contiguous  to  the  unmarked  end  of  the  other.  Two 
pieces  of  foft  iron  called  /upper it  always  belong  to 
each  fet  of  bars.  Each  of  thefc  is  equal  in  fixe  to  the 
half  of  one  of  the  bars  ;  fo  that  when  placed  contigu- 
ous to  one  another  in  one  direction,  they  may  equal 
one  of  the  bars.  Thefc  arc  ufeful  when  other  bodies 
are  to  be  rendered  magnetic.  For  the  conftruction  of 
the  CoHTAtt  and  Dirtisa-NttJlt,  fee  thefc  articles. 

Experiments  -with  the  above  dtfcribtd  Apparatus. 

I.  To  determine  vthether  any  fubftance  is  atlraSed  ly 
the  magnet  or  not. — If  the  fubftance  to  be  examined 
contains  iron,  the  attraction  will  evidently  fhow  it- 
felf  on  bringing  near  it  one  of  the  magnetic  bars. 
The  quantity  of  attraction  will  always  be  known  by 
the  force  requifite  to  feparate  them,  and  its  proportion 
is  eft  i  ma  ted  by  the  degree  of  that  force.  Thus  if 
two  ounces  arc  required  to  feparate  a  magnet  from 
any  fubftance,  the  degree  of  attraction  is  reckoned 
double  to  that  which  requires  only  one  ounce  to  fcpa- 
tate  them.  If  the  attraction  be  fo  fmall  that  it  can- 
Vou.X.  PartlL 
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not  be  perceived  in  this  way,  it  mall  be  put  to  tVim  *ne*ic* 
upon  water  in  an  earthen  or  wooden  veflel,  by  means  * 
of  a  piece  of  wood  or  cork.  In  this  way  the  attrac- 
tion will  be  much  more  eafily  tnanifefted  by  the  body 
coming  towards  the  magnet  when  approached  to  ft. 
It  wfll  fome  times  be  neceflary  to  bring  the  magnet 
within  one-tenth  part  of  an  inch  of  the  body  to  be 
attracted;  and  as  the  latter  advances,  care  muft  be  ta- 
ken to  withdraw  the  magnet ;  for  if  they  be  fuffered 
to  ftrike  againft  each  other,  the  body,  if  hard,  will 
generally  recede ;  and  it  will  likewife  be  proper  t» 
prcl'ent  the  magnet  to  the  body  when  the  latter  is  at 
reft. 

By  letting  the  fubftances  to  be  attracted  fwina  upon 
quick  Giver,  a  ftill  fmaller  degree  of  attraction  can  be 
perceived.  In  ufing  this  fluid,  the  following  particu- 
lars muft  be  attended  to.  1.  The  aperture  of  the  veflel 
in  which  the  quickfilver  is  kept  muft  be  at  leaft  fix  in- 
ches in  diameter.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that,  as  the  fur- 
face  of  the  quickfilver  defcend*  near  the  fides  of  the  vef- 
lel, the  curvature  of  furface  formed  by  that  defcent  is 
proportionably  greater  in  the  narrow  veffcls  than  larger 
ones.  If  the  veflel  is  only  three  or  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, the  body  tu  be  attracted  will  perpetually  run  from 
one  tide  to  another:  a  common  foup-pktte,  however,  will 
be  found  a  very  convenient  veflel  for  this  purpofe.  2.  It 
will  be  neceflary  to  have  the  quickfilver  very  pure;  and 
as  it  is  very  difficult  to  prefcrve  it  in  that  ftatc,  it 
muft  be  frequently  pafTed  through  a  piece  of  writing 
paper  rolled  up  conically,  and  having  a  fmall  aperture  of 
about  brgth  of  an  inch  diameter  in  the  lower  part.  3.  The 
neighbouring  air  muft  not  be  disturbed,  that  the  body 
may  be  kept  without  motion;  and,  while  in  this  date, 
one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet  is  to  be  prefented  to  it 
in  the  fame  manner  as  when  the  experiment  is  tried 
with  water.  It  was  in  this  manner  that/ Mr  Cavallo 
made  his  experiments  on  the  magnctifm  of  brafs  and 
other  metals,  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  ac- 


If  it  be  fufpected  that  the  given  body  have  fome 
magnctifm  already,  die  very  fame  proccf*  is  required  ; 
only  obferving  to  prefent  a  piece  of  foft  and  clean  iron 
to  the  body  when  fwimming  upon  water  or  quick- 
filver. A  piece  of  iron  about  half  an  ounce  weight, 
and  an  inch  in  length,  will  be  very  proper  for  this 
purpofe. 

2.  To/nd  the  poles  of  a  magnetic  body — Prefent  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  fucccflively  to  one  of  the 
poles  of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  it  will  foon  be  difco- 
vcrcd  which  parts  of  the  given  body  are  pofTcflcd  of 
a  contrary  polarity  by  the  needle's  Handing  perpendi- 
cularly towards  them.  One  of  the  poles  being  thus 
difcovercd,  turn  the  oppofitc  pole  of  the  magnetic 
needle  towards  the  body,  and  it  will  foon  find  out  its 
other  pole.  When  the  magnetifm  of  the  body  to  be 
examined  is  very  weak,  there  will  be  danger  of  rever- 
fing  the  polarity  by  bringing  the  needle  too  near ;  and 
as  the  diltance  at  which  this  effect  will  take  place  can- 
not be  determined,  it  will  always  be  proper  to  keep  it 
fo  far  diftant  that  it  can  only  fenfibly  atTcct  the  nccdh*. 
Where  there  arc  only  two  poles,  they  may  be  found 
out  merely  by  fprinkliag  fome  iron-tilings  upon  the 
body  ;  for  thefc  will  (land  erect  upon  the  polar  poiuu. 
They  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  fetting  the  body  to  float 
in  water,  or  tying  it  to  a  thread  and  letting  it  hang 
g  K  freely. 
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freely,  fo  that  one  way  turn  toward*  the  north  and 
the  other  towards  the  fouth.  This  method,  however, 
wiU  not  fuceccd  when  there  are  more  than  two  poles, 
npr  even  very  well  in  that  cafe,  uulcfs  they  lie  in  parts 
diredtly  oppotite  to  one  another. 

^.  Effecti  of  tht  magnet  on  foft  irons— X  laving  placed 
a  magnetic  needle  upon  a  table,  hring  a  bar  of  foft 
iron  about  eight  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  fo  near  tint  it  may  draw  one  end  of  the  needle  a 
little  out  of  the  way.  In  this  iituation  approach  gra- 
dually the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  to  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  bar,  and  the  north  end  of  the  needle  will 
recede  from  the  bar  more  and  more  in  proportion  at 
the  mttgnet  is  brought  nearer  the  bar.  If  the  expe- 
riment be  repeated  with  the  other  pole  of  the  magnet, 
the  north  end  of  the  needle  will  then  be  attracted  by 
the  baT.  The  rcafon  of  this  is,  that  when  we  biing 
the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  towards  one  end  of  the 
bar,  the  lntter  acquires  a  fouth  polarity,  and  the  other 
one  of  courfe  a  north  polarity.  Hence  the  needle  is 
repelled,  lxrcaufe  magnetic  poles  of  the  fame  kind  re- 
pel one  another  ;  but  when  the  fouth  pole  is  brought 
near  the  end  of  the  bar,  that  end  which  it  approaches 
receives  the  north  polarity,  and  the  other  of  eourfe 
the  fouth  $  whence  the  needle,  inttead  of  being  re- 
pelled, is  now  attracted.  By  approaching  a  fmall 
magnetic  needle  to  different  part*  of  the  bar,  it  will 
(k-  found  that  one  half  of  it  poflefles  one  kind  of  po- 
inity,  and  the  other  the  contriry  kind  ;  the  magnetic 
i-cntre,  however,  or  the  limit  betwixt  the  two  pola- 
rities, is  not  always  i:i  the  middle  of  the  bar,  but  it 
generally  nearer  that  end  which  is  prefented  to  the 
ir^qnrt.  The  difference  iticrcafes  as  the  bar  is  lengthen- 
td  ;  and  when  the  latter  exceeds  a  certain  length,  it  ac- 
quires fcvk-ral  pules.  Thh  depends  on  the  ttrength  of 
the  magnet ;  and  when  it  happens,  the  ftrfl  magnetic 
•  tntre  comes  very  near  to  the  end  of  the  bar  which 
Hands  next  the  magnet,  and  fucccfiivc  centres  are 
tunned  betwixt  every  two  poles.  Thus,  fuppofing 
the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  to  be  brought  to  the  end 
of  inch  a  bar,  the  end  it  touches  becomes  a  fouth  pole; 
:t  few  inches  farther  a  north  polarity  takes  place,  after 
that  a  footh  polarity,  and  fo  on.  The  poles  become 
weaker  and  weaker  as  they  recede  from  the  end  which 
the  magnet  touches  {  fo  that  if  the  bar  be  of  confi- 
derable  length,  they  totally  vanilh  long  before  they 
coroe  to  the  other  end.  Hence,  by  applying  a  mag- 
net to  one  end  of  a  long  bar,  we  will  not  thereby  give 
any  magnet ifm  to  the  other ;  and  this  will  happen  when 
a  magnet  capable  of  lifting  two  pounds  of  iron  is  applied 
to  a  bar  of  about  an  inch  fquare  and  five  feet  long. 

4.  The  allien  of  magnetifm  Jhotvn  by  tht  rrftiffion  of 
Txuo  pitcti  of  wire, — Tie  two  pieces  of  foft  wire  each 
to  a  feparate  thread,  and  having  fufpended  tbtm  clofe 
by  each  Other,  bring  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet 
tinder  them,  and  they  will  immediately  repel ;  the  di- 
vergency becoming  greater  as  the  magnet  is  brought 
Bearer  within  a  certain  limit,  and  wilf  decreafc  as  the 
magmt  is  removed.  If  fteel-wfrea  or  common  fewing 
needles  be  o(cd,  the  repulfion  will  continue  for  a  con- 
fidcrablc  time  after  the  magnet  is  removed  ;  and  this 
divergency  will  even  be  greater  after  the  removal  of 
the  magnet,  as  its  attraction  tends  to  draw  them  near- 
er each  other  ;  and,  if  brought  too  near,  no  repulfton 
will  be  fliown  by  them.   The  experiment  nay  be  a- 
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greeahlr  djvrrfified  by  uiangfrmr  or  wore  needlei,  and 
prefentmg  a  north  pole  to  one  pair  and  a  fouth  pole  to 


another,  &c. 

J.  In  what  cirtvmflancri  a  magnet  cm  Eft  the  yrtaftfl 
weight. — By  means  of  a  crooked  wire  we  may  ft^ccjJLXVi 
that  the  power  of  a  magnet  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumftances.  Thus,  let  a  piece  of  wire  about  a  quar- 
ter" of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  four  or  live  iocbos 
long,  be  bent  in  the  manner  represented  by  ACB, 
fig.  14.  with  a  (harp  corner  at  C.  Tie  it  faft  to  a 
cross  bar,  or  let  it  be  held  by  an  affiftant  with  the 
corner  downwards.  Then  apply  either»pcJe  of  the 
magnet  DE  to  one  of  its  extremities  j  and  if  in  thia 
fituaifon  a  final!  piece  of  iron,  as  H,  he  put  to  the 
corner  C,  it  will  remain  fufpended.  Ob  applying  the 
contrary  pole  of  another  magnet  to  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  wire,  the  piece  of  iron  wiU  immediately 
fall  off;  but  if  a  pole  of  the  fame  kind  be  applied, 
it  will  not  only  be  ft  ill  kept  fufpended,  but  be  more 
ftrongly  attiaded  than  before. 

In  the  cafe  juft  mentioned,  the  firft  magnet  is  af- 
filed by  the  action  of  the  fecond  ;  but  in  order  to 
ttrcugthen  a  magnet  in  this  manner,  it  does  not  appear 
ncccilary  to  ufe  a  magnet  at  aU.  Thus,  having  found 
by  trial  how  much  a  magnetic  bar  can  lift,  procure 
an  oblong  piece  of  iron  about  four  inches  long,  and 
fomewhat  heavier  than  the  bar  can  bear.  Apply  one 
end  of  this  to  the  pole  of  the  bar,  Iwlding  it  with 
your  hand  till  you  place  under  the  other  end  a  larger 
piece  of  iron.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  mag- 
net will  fupport  the  piece  of  iron  which  it  could  not 
do  before.  The  lower  piece  of  iron  is  to  be  placed 
between  an  half  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  below 
the  under  part  of  the  oblong  piece  which  hangs  at 
the  magnet.  The  lame  effect  will  be  produced  by  the 
oppotite  pole  of  another  magnet ;  but  a  pole  of  the 
fame  denomination  would  weaken  the  attraction. 

6.  Tht  grneration  of  fole»y  and  of  magnetic  tcntrrt  m 
tht  farti  of  a  broken  mjgnef. — Take  a  magnetic  bar 
about  fix  or  eight  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diameter,  whole  magnetic  centre  will  be  in  the  middle, 
or  near  it.  Break  off  about  one  third  part  by  a  {mart 
ftroke  of  an  hammer,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
broken  part,  though  in  the  magnet  it  bad  but  one 
polarity,  will  now  have  acquired  a  north  and  foutfe 
pole,  with  a  magnetic  centre,  aa  if  it  were  a  da  timet 
magnet.  The  experiment  may  be  diverfified  as  fol- 
lows :  Having  made  a  fteel  bar  about  fix  inches  lung 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  quite  hard,  break  rt 
into  two  unequal  parts.  Join  thefc,  and  prefs  them 
hard  together,  giving  it  the  magnetic  virtue  at  the 
fame  time  by  means  of  two  powerful  magnets :  while 
the  parts  remain  in  this  pofitktu,  fo  that  the  bar  looks 
as  if  it  had  not  been  broke,  it  will  have  only  two 
poles;  but  as  foon  as  they  are  fcparated,  each  part 
wiO  be  found  to  become  a  diftinet  magnet,  having  » 
north  and  fouth  pole  proper  to  itself. 

7.  To  remove  tht  magnetic  centre  in  a  magnet.— This 
may  he  done  in  various  ways ;  a»»  by  ftriking  a  mag- 
netic bar  repeatedly,  heating  it,  bard  rubbing,  5rc.  ; 
but  in  all  thefc  methods  the  magnetifm  of  the  bar  is 
diminished  at  the  fame  time  that  the  centre  is  removed  > 
fo  that  they  ought  not  to  be  continued  beyond  what 
is  neceffary  to  produce  a  feohblc  removal  of  the  mag- 
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Vruft  «e  8.  Thf  i£f advance i  of  njing  megneti  of  unequal  power, 
v  '  end  ef  heel  not  property  Lmieaeti.-*— Having  communi- 
cated the  magnetic  virtue  to  a  ftccl-bar  by  means  of  a 
magnet  of  any  given  power,  then  nib  it  with  a  weak- 
er magnet,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  the  power  of 
the  bar,  inftead  of  being  augmented,  will  now  be  di- 
minished ;  being  no  ftronger  than  if  it  had  been  rub- 
bed only  with  the  weak  magnet.  The  impropriety 
of  ufiog  foft  fteel  in  making  artificial  magnets  may  be 
undcrftood  from  the  following  example :  Take  two 
wire*  about  14  inches  long,  and 'one  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thicknefs  1  let  one  be  of  very  hard  Reel,  the  other 
of  foft  Reel  or  iron,  though  not  of  the  foft  eft  fort : 
then,  by  means  of  magnetic  bars,  give  the  virtue  to 
thofc  wires,  treating  them  both  in  the  fame  manoer, 
and  it  will  be  generally  found  that  the  hard  wire  will 
have  only  two  poles,  but  the  other  a  greater  number. 

9.  To  ivtaitn  or  tl'jirtiy  the  magnelifm  of  »  nvire  by 
ienJiae. — Having  communicated  the  magnetic  virtue 
to  an  iron  or  foft  fteel  wire  of  about  four  or  five  inches 
long  and  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  roll  it 
I  a  (lick  fo  as  to  make  four  or  five  revolutions. 
1  taken  off  the  flick  it  will  be  found  to  have  its 
;  quite  deftruyed,  or  at  leaft  vrry  much  weaken- 
ed by  the  bending.  This  effect  cannot  be  produced 
but  when  the  texture  of  the  wire  is  ftiained  by  the 
bending  ;  for  if  it  be  of  fuch  au  cLtflic  nature  as  to 
recover  its  ftraightnefs  after  being  once  rolled  round  the 
flick,  little  change  is  made  on  the  magnetic  power. 
When  only  the  middle  of  the  wire  is  bent,  little  or 
no  change  takes  place  in  the  magnetic  power.  If  a 
piece  of  magnetic  wire  be  cleft,  or  fplit  lcngthwifc, 
the  parts  will  fometimcs  have  the  fame  poles,  and  fome- 
timct  the  contrary  ;  but  when  one  jtart  is  much  thin- 
ner tlian  the  other,  the  (lender  part  will  generally  have 
its  poles  leverfed. 

IO.  To  improve  natural  magnets.-— This  may  he  done 
by  the  fame  methods  which  are  11  fed  to  communicate 
the  virtue  to  flctl-bars  or  to  iron-ores !  but  the  natu- 
ral magnets  being  generally  very  fiWt,  we  can  fclJom 
do  more -than  place  them  between  two  ftrong  magne- 
tic bars  :  However,  when  they  are  of  fiifhcictit  length, 
they  muft  Ix  rubbed  with  other  bars  betides  thofc  be- 
tween which  they  sire  put ;  uling  the  fame  precautions 
as  in  making  artificial  magnet*.  When  fubjectcd  to 
this  operation,  it  will  always  be  piopcr  to  remove  the 
armature  from  them. 

t  i .  7c  arm  natural  or  artificial  magnet  1,— The  firlt 
ftep  towards  this  operation  is  to  find  out  the  poles  of 
the  magnet,  after  which  it  is  to  he  properly  lhaped  : 
that  of  a  parallelopipcdon  is  the  beft  :  in  which  cafe 
care  muft  be  taken  to  let  the  poles  fall  about  the  middle 
of  two  oppofite  furfaces  ;  and  in  this  direction  the 
magnet  ought  to  have  the  greatelt  length  pofltble  ;  for 
a  natural  magnet  is  weakened  much  more  by  having 
a  part  cut  off  from  its  length  than  its  breadth.  This 
bring  done,  provide  two  plates  of  foft  iron,  equal  in 
breadth  to  thofc  furfaces  where  the  poles  Hand,  and 
projecting  a  little  on  one  ftde  of  the  (lone,  as  fhown 
%■  ,5-  T',e  pfojeilions  marked  DD  muft  be 
much  narrower  than  the  breadth  of  the  plates ;  from 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  being  fuftkient  for  the  larger 
magnets,  and  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  for  fmall 
ones,  for  the  purpofc  of  applying  to  them  the  furface  of 
the  iron  f.  The  thicknefs  of  the  plates  CD  CD  mult  be 
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1  than  any  finale  one.    Thus  Dr  Knight 
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proportioned  to  the  flrcngth  of  the  magnet  A  B  ;  and 
this  proportion  cannot  ealily  be  determined  without  an 
actual  experiment.  The  beft  method,  therefore,  ia 
to  make  them  fomewhat  thick  at  firft,  and  then  keep 
filing  them  down  a*  long  as  the  power  of  the  magnet 
increafes  ;  after  which  the  filing  is  to  be  difcontinued. 
Tli*  armature  may  be  kept  on  cither  by  tying  or  by 
a  boa  ;  which  lait  is  the  preferable  method-  The  at- 
mature  of  fpherical  magnets  muft  be  adapted  to  their 
fhape,  and  each  large  enough  to  cover  a  quarter  of  it. 
In  like  manner  may  artificial  magnets  be  armed,  and 
thus  a  co 

powerful  than  any  finglc 

itrucied  two  very  powerful  artificial  magnets^  or  ma- 
gaaincs  of  magnetic  bars,  which  are  now  in  the  repo- 
fitory  of  the  Royal  .Society.  Each  of  thefc  coofilts 
of  240  bars  difpofed  in  four  lengths,  fo  as  to  form 
a  parallelopipcdon,  each  length  containing  60  bars. 
They  are  all  kept  together  by  iron  braces,  and  the 
whole  fufpended  on  pivots,  with  a  wooden  pedcftal  or 
carriage,  by  which  they  may  be  eaftly  placed  in  any 
required  polition.  If  the  artificial  magnets  be  made 
in  the  fhape  of  a  horfe-fhoc  or  a  femicirclc,  they  have 
no  occafion  for  armature,  it  being  fumcient  to  joia 
them  either  by  rivetting  or  by  means  of  a  box  ;  and 
indeed  even  when  ftraight  bars  arc  ufed,  a  compound 
magnet  may  be  made  without  armature  ;  but  then  as 
the  poles  cannot  act  in  the  fame  plain,  it  is  neceilary 
to  have  two  magazines  in  order  to  give  magnetifm  the 
more  conveniently  to  other  bodies.-  The  power  of  a 
magnet  is  rather  augmented  by  being  armed,  for  the 
fame  rcafon  that  it  is  iucreafed  by  a  piece  of  iron  af- 
fixed to  it.  E  is  a  brtfs  ring,  by  which  it  may  be  fuf- 
pended with  the  iron  adhering  to  it,  which  is  the  beft 
method  for  prcfemng  its  virtue. 

I  A.  Magnetifm  reqalret  feme  time  to  penetrate  through 
iron.  Having  placed  a  bulky  piece  oi  iron,  fuppofe 
one  weighing  40  or  50  pounds,  fo  near  a  magnetic 
needle  as  to  draw  it  a  little  out  of  its  directum,  ap- 
ply one  of  the  poles  of  a  ftrong  magnet  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  iron,  and  you  will  find  that  it  re- 
<juirc»  lome  fuconds  before  the  needle  can  be  affected 
by  it.  The  interval  is  greater  or  lefs  accorJingto  the 
Jue  of  the  iron  and  the  llrength  of  the  magnet. 


Chap.  IV.  Entertaining  Experiments, 

Conftruction  of  the  Magnetic  Pirsfsctivk- 
glass.J  Provide  aa  ivory  tube,  about  two  inches  p!»r« 
and  a  half  long,  and  of  the  form  expreflcd  in  fig.  16.  CCLXXV1 
The  fides  of  tlus  tube  muft  be  thin  eoough  to  admit 
a  coniidcrable  quantity  of  light.  It  is  to  open  at  one 
end  with  a  fcrew  t  at  that  end  there  muft  be  pla- 
ced an  cye-glafs  of  about  two  inches  focus,  and  at 
the  other  end  any  glafs  you  pleafe.  Have  a  fmall 
magnetic  needle,  like  that  placed  on  a  compact* 
It  muft  be  ftronglv  touched,  and  fo  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub&that  it  may  turn  freely  round. 
It  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  centre  of  a  fmall  ivory  circle  C, 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a  counter,  which  is  placed  on  the 
objecVglafs  D,  and  painted  black  on  the  fide  next  it. 
This  circle  muft  be  kept  fail  by  a  circular  rim  of 
pafteboard,  that  the  needle  may  not  rife  off  its  pivot, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  cotnpafs.  This  tube 
will  thus  become  a  compafs,  fufficicntly  tranfparent  to 
3  K  i  Iho.v 
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flww  the  notions  of  the  needle.  The  eye-glaf*  ferret 
•«P»"  more  clearly  to  diilingu!(h  the  direction  of  the  needle  { 
and  the  glafs  at  the  other  end,  merely  to  give  the 
tube  the  appearance  of  a  common  perspective.  It 
will  appear  from  the  laws  of  magnctiSm  already  laid 
down,  that  the  needle  in  thi*  tube,  when  placed  over, 
aad  at  a  Small  diOancc  from,  a  magnet,  or  any  ma- 
chine  in  which  it  is  contained,  will  neccflarily  place 
itfclf  in  a  pofition  directed  by  that  magnet,  and  con- 
sequently mow  where  the  north  and  fouth  pole  of  it  it 
placed  ;  the  north  end  of  the  needle  conftaatly  point* 
ing  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  magnet.  This  effect  will 
take  place,  though  the  magnet  be  incloicd  in  a  cafe 
of  wood,  or  even  metal,  as  the  magnetic  effluvia  pe- 
netrates all  bodies.  You  mult  obfervc,  however,  that 
the  attracting  magnet  mull  not  be  very  far  diltant 
from  the  needle,  cfpecially  if  it  be  fmall,  at  in  that 
cafe  its  influence  extends  but  to  a  Ihort  diltance.  This 
tube  may  be  differently  con  ft  rutted,  by  placing  the 
aeedle  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  on  a  fmall  axis  of 
iron,  on  which  it  muft  turn  quite  freely,  between  two 
fmall  platct  of  brafs  placed  on  each  lidc  the  tube  :  the 
two  ends  of  the  needle  fliould  be  in  exact  equilibrium. 
The  north  and  fouth  end*  of  thi*  needle  will,  in  like 
manner,  be  attracted  by  the  fouth  and  north  ends  of 
the  magnetic  bar.  The  former  conftrudtion,  however, 
appear*  preferable,  at  it  it  more  cafily  excited,  and 
the  Situation  of  the  needle  much  mure  ealily  diitiu- 
guifhed. 

Err.  I.  The  mognciit  faradax. 

Having  placed  a  fmall  piece  of  iron  wire  not  above 
a  tenth  part  of  au  inch  long  upon  a  table  AB,  fig.  17. 
Held  the  magnetic  bar  EF  about  four  or  five  incite* 
ecLxxvu  above  the  table,  with  either  of  its  poles  pointing  to 
the  table,  and  fo  that  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
the  pole  may  touch  the  table  at  G,  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  wire  ;  which  diltanccs,  however,  are  fubject 
to  variations  ariling  from  the  power  of  the  magnet— 
When  the  m.ignct  is  held  in  a  proper  pofition  with 
re I'pcft  to  the  iron,  the  latter  will  elevate  one  of  its 
end*,  a*  is  Sown  at  CD,  forming  an  angle  with  the 
table,  which  :  larger  the  nearer  the  wire  come*  to  the 
point  G,  where  it  Hands  quite  upright.  Knock  the 
t-ible  gently,  and  t.ie  wire  CD  will  gradually  proceed 
towards  G,  every  k  i  rk  making  it  jump  up  and  ad- 
trance  a  little  way.  J  his  will  naturally  be  attributed 
to  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  j  which  not  being  Suf- 
ficiently ftrong  to  draw  the  wire  directly  towards  it, 
it  j\;ft  able  to  bring  it  gradually  towards  G  when  the 
motion  of  the  table  lifts  it  up.  But  if,  in  (lead  of  hold- 
inp  the  magnet  over  the  table,  it  be  placed  below  it 
at  HI,  the  wire  will  now  make  an  obtufe  angle  to- 
wards G  t  as  is  (hown  at  KL,  and,  on  knocking  the 
t.-ibie,  will  recede  from  the  magnet  as  if  repelled, 
though  in  truth  it  it  at  much  attracted  as  before. 

The  cause  of  this  Seeming  repulfiot)  will  be  under- 
stood from  fig.  18.  where  the  wire  h  reprefcuted  by 
KL  at*d  the  magnet  by  H.  The  former  being  ren- 
dered magnetic  by  the  proximity  of  the  magnet  H, 
it  inclined  to  it  according  to  the  laws  already  laid 
down;  but,  by  reafon  of  its  weight,  and  being  Sup- 
ported only  at  one  end,  it  inclines  left  than  k  would 
do  if  it  weitfTrecly  fufpended  by  its  centre.  Let  MN 
b«  a  ltne  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  wiic  ;  then, 
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by  the  motion  of  the  table,  the  wire  being  lifted  up,  Smertaio- 
the  end  K  will  be  at  liberty  to  defcend  farther  in  the  *• 
direction  in  which  it  it  attracted  by  the  magnet  than  " 
it  was  before.  It  will  then  take  the  pofition  rcpre- 
fented  by  r  Q,  its  centre  remaining  nearly  in  the  fame 
perpcndicularMN.  We  lay  nearly,  becaufc  the  ac- 
tion of  the  magnet  will  undoubtedly  move  the  whole 
wire  fomcwhat  nearer  to  itfelf  |  and  the  motion  of 
the  centre  will  be  a  diagonal  compounded  of  the  forces 
of  gravity  and  of  the  magnet.  The  latter,  however, 
being  much  Smaller,  will,  by  confpiring  with  the  ac- 
tion of  gravity,  draw  down  the  nearelt  end  of  the 
wire  r  fo  far,  that  a  perpendicular  hue  PO  let  fall 
from  the  extremity  of  it  will  touch  the  table  in  a  point 
farther  diftant  from  the  magnet  than  K.  In  this  per- 
pendicular the  wire  will  depend  very  nearly,  and  then 
relume  its  proper  Situation,  parallel,  or  nearly  fo,  to 
KL  ;  when  a  Second  knock  will  remove  it  a  little 
farther  off,  for  the  reafon  already  affigncd.  The  for- 
mer part  of  the  experiment  may  be  ealily  explained 
upon  the  fame  principle*.  The  whole  may  be  diver- 
sified by  uling  iron-filings  inlleid  of  the  wire.  In  this 
cafe,  when  the  magnet  is  held  over  the  table,  they 
will  be  gradually  collected  about  the  point  G,  and 
difperfed  from  it  while  the  inaguet  is  held  under. 


2.  Tl 


c  tvmmunuuave  < r-.--.un. 


Take  a  crown-piece,  ani  bore  a  hole  in  the  fide  of 
it ;  in  which  place  a  piece  of  wire,  or  a  large  needle, 
well  polilhed,  and  ftrongly  touched  with  a  magnet. 
Theu  dole  the  hole  with  a  fmall  piece  of  pewter,  that 
it  may  not  Ik  perceived.  Now  the  needle  in  the  mag- 
netic perspective  before  defcribed,  when  it  i*  brought 
near  to  this  piece  of  money,  will  fix  itfclf  in  a  direc- 
tion correfpondcnl  to  the  wire  or  needle  in  that  piece 
Dclirc  any  pcrfon  to  lend  you  a  ciown-piece,  which 
you  dcxteroufly  change  for  one  that  you  have  prepared 
at  above.  Then  give  the  latter  piece  to  another  pcr- 
fon, and  leave  him  at  liberty  either  to  put  it  privately 
in  a  fnuff-box,  or  not  ;  he  is  then  to  place  the  box  on 
a  table,  and  you  arc  to  tell  him,  by  means  of  your 
glafs,  if  the  crown  is  or  i*  not  in  the  box.  Then 
bringing  your  pcrfpeCtive  clofe  to  the  box,  you  will 
know,  by  the  motion  of  the  needle,  whether  it  be 
there  or  not ;  for  as  the  needle  in  the  pcrfpeCtive  will 
always  keep  to  the  north  of  itfelf,  if  you  do  not  per- 
ceive it  has  any  motion,  you  conclude  the  crown  it 
not  in  the  box.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  the 
wire  in  the  crown  may  be  placed  to  the  north,  io 
which  cafe  you  will  be  deceived.  Therefore,  to  be 
fuse  of  fuccefs,  when  you  find  the  needle  in  the  per- 
fpective  remain  llationary,  you  may  make  fome  pre- 
tence to  defire  the  pcrfon  to  move  the  box  into  ano- 
ther pofition,  by  which  you  will  certainly  know  if  thp 
crown-piece  be  there  or. nut. — You  muft  remem- 
ber, that  tl»e  needle  in  the  perfpeftive  muft  here  be 
very  feufible,  a*  the  wire  in  the  crown  cannot  pofiibly 
have  any  great  attractive  force. 

a.  Tht  marndic  tabli. 


Umdi*  the  top  of  a  qpmmon  table  place  a  1 
that  turns  ftn  a  pivot ;  and  fix  a  board  under  it,  that 
nothing  may  appear.  There  may  alio  be  a  drawer  un- 
der the  table,  which  you  pull  out  to  mow  that  there 
it  nothing  concealed.    Atone  ead  of  the  table  there 
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that  cotnmunicites  with  the  magnet,  fent  to  any  perfon  that  divifion  of  the  bag  which  con- 
y  which  it  may  be  placed  in  different  pofitioni :  tain*  the  fewal  pieces  on  which  is  wrote  the  number 
in  mull  be  fo  placed  as  not  to  be  viliblc  to  the    oppofitc  to  the  north  end  of  the  bar,  and  tell  hi  n  to 

draw  any  one  of  them  he  plcafcs. 


Bnu  rain-  muft  be  a  pin 
in*  txj>crt  anj  b 

S    .         y  P1" 

fpe£tators.  Strew  fume  Heel-tilings  or  very  fmall 
nails  over  that  part  of  the  table  where  the  magnet  is. 
Then  afk  any  one  to  lend  you  a  knife,  or  a  key, 
which  will  then  attract  part  of  the  nails  or  filings. 
Then  placing  your  hand  in  a  carrlefs  manner  on  the 
pin  at  the  end  of  the  table,  you  alter  the  pofitiort  of 
the  magnet  ;  and  giving  the  key  to  any  perfon,  you 
defire  him  to  make  the  experiment,  which  he  will  then 


picaics.  Then  placing  the 
needle  on  the  pivot,  you  turn  it  quickly  about,  and  it 
will  nccefiarily  flop,  as  We  have  already  faid,  at  that 
particular  number. 

Another  experiment  may  be  made  with  the  fame 
dial,  by  deftring  two  pcrfons  to  draw  each  of  them 
(>nc  numher  out  of  two  different  diviiions  of  the  bag  ; 
and  if  their  numbers,  when  added  logellier,  exceed  12, 


not  be  able  to  perform.     You  then  gur  tiic  key  to  the  needle  or  index  will  (lop  at  the  number  they  en 

another  perfon  t  at  the  fame  time  placing  the  magnet,  cerd  it  ;  hut  if  they  do  not  amount  to  t  J,  the  ind:s 

by  mean*  of  the  pin,  in  the  firfl  polhiou,  when  that  will  tlop  at  the  fum  of  thofc  two  numbers.    In  order 

jjcrfon  will  immediately  perform  the  experiment.  to  perform  thin  experiment,  you  mull  place  the  pin 

_,       .  ,  ,  iigaind  the  number  c,  if  the  two  number*  to  be  drawa- 

4.  Tlx  mxjlmou,  watch.  fr  jm  lhe        ^  l0  wid  ?  .  of  aKAinll  y  jf  thpy  ^  7 

You  defire  any  perfon  to  lend  you  his  watch,  and  and  2. — If  thi»  experiment  beinaJe  immediately  after 

alk  him  if  he  think*  it  will  or  will  not  go  when  it  is  the  former,  as  it  eafily  may,  by  dextcroufly  moving  the 

hid  on  the  table.    If  he  fay  it  will,  yo-i  place  it  ovrr  pin,  it  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary, 
the  end  of  the  magnet,  and  it  will  prcfciit'y  llop  (a), 


You  then  mark  with  clulk,  or  a  pencil,  the  precife 
point  where  you  placed  the  watch  ;  and  moving  the 
pofition  of  the  magnet,  as  in  the  lall  experiment,  you 
give  the  watch  to  another  perfon,  and  dclirc  him  to 
make  the  experiment ;  in  which  he  not  fucceeding,  you 
give  it  to  a  third  prrfon,  at  the  fame  time  replacing 
I  be  magnet,  and  he  will  immediately  perform  the  tx- 


d.  Tit  licxSerom  fahter. 
Provide  two  (mall  boxes,  as  M  and  N  (fig.  iz). 


four  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  long.~ 
Eel  the  box  M  be  half  an  inch  deep,  and  N  two-third* 
of  an  inch.  They  mult  both  open  with  hinge*,  and 
fhut  with  a  clafp.  Have  four  fmall  pieces  of  light 
wood,  (fig.  23,  14,  35,  26.)  of  the  fame  fiase  with 
the  iufide  of  the  box  M  (fig.  22.},  and  about  one 
third  of  an  inch  thick.  In  each  of  thefe  let  there  be 
a  groove,  as  AB,  EF,  CD,  GH  ;  thefe  grooves  mult 
Provide  a  circle  of  wood  or  ivory,  of  about  five  or    be  in  the  middle,  and  parallel  to  two  of  the  fides.  In 


5,  Thf  magnetic  thai. 


fix  inches  diameter,  as  tig.  I  o.whieh  muft  turn  quite  free 
on  the  Hand  B  (tig.  2c )  in  the  circular  border  A  :  on 
the  circle  mull  he  placed  the  dial  of  pailehoard  C  (tig. 
nj.)  whofc  circumference  i>  to  be  <iivided  into  12  e- 
cjual  parts,  in  which  midl  he  iufcribed  the  numbers  from 
I  to  12,  as  on  a  common  dial.  There  muft  be  a  fmall 
groove  in  the  circular  frame  1),  to  receive  the  paitc- 
board  circle  :  and  obferve,  that  the  dial  mull  be  made 
to  turn  lo  free,  that  it  may  go  round  without  moving 
the  circular  border  in  which  it  is  placed.  Between  the 
paftc-board  circle  and  the  bottom  of  the  fiame,  place  a 
fmall  artificial  magivet  E  (fig.  21.),  that  has  a  hole  in 
its  middle,  or  a  fmall  protuberance.  On  the  outfidc  of 
the  frame  place  a  fmall  pin  P,  which  ferves  to  lllow 
where  the  magnetic  needle  I,  that  i.-;  placed  on  a  pivot 
at  the  centre  of  the  dial,  is  to  Hop.  This  nerdlr  mull 
turn  quite  free  on  its  pivot,  and  its.  twoliJc-  Ihouldhc 
iu  exact  equilibrium.  Tlun  provide  a  in. all  b»g,  that 
has  five  or  fix  divifions,  like  a  Lillys  work-bag,  but 
imaller.  In  one  of  thefe  divilioiu  put  fmall  fquare  pieces 
of  palttboard,  on  which  arc  wrote  the  numbers  from 
t  to  12,  and  if  you  pica  ft  you  may  put  feveral  of 
each  number.  In  each  of  the  other  divifions  you  mull 
put  1 2  or  more  like  pieces  ;  obferving,  that  all  the  pieces 
in  each  divifion  muft  be  marked  with  the  fame  num- 
ber. Now  the  needle  being  placed  upon  in  pivot,  p.nd 
turned  quickly  about,  it  will  ncccflaiily  ftop  at  that 
point  where  thr  north  end  of  the  magnetic  bi.r  is  pla  id, 
"  which  you  previously  k  ow  by  the  lituution  of  the 
11  pin  iu  the  circu'ar  LorJcr.  'You  therefore  pre- 


each  of  thefe  grooves  p'acc  a  (Irong  artificial  magnet, 
as  fig.  2  7.  The  poles  of  thefe  magnets  mull  be  properly 
difpofed  with  regard  to  the  figure*  that  are  to  be  paint- 
ed on  the  boards  ;  as  is  exprcfied  in  the  plate.  Cover 
the  tar*  with  paper,  to  prevent  their  being  fecn  (  but 
tnkc  care,  in  palling  it  on,  not  to  wet  the  bars,  as  they 
will  thereby  ruft,  which  will  considerably  impair  their 
virtue.  When  you  have  painted  fuch  fuhjecls  as  you- 
choofe,  you  may  cover  them  with  a  very  thin  clear  glafs. 
At  the  centre  of  the  box  N,  place  a  pivot  (fig.  afl.), 
on  which  a  fmall  circle  of  pailcboard  OPOJt  ( fig.  29. ) 
is  to  turn  quite  free  ;  under  which  is  to  be  a  touched 
needle  S.  Divide  this  circle  into  four  parts,  which  arc 
to  be  difpofed  with  regard  to  the  poles  ol  the  needle,  as- 
ii  exprvflcd  in  the  figure.  In  thc/c  four  divifions  you 
are  to  paint  the  like  fubjcfls  as  are  on  the  four  hoard.-, 
but  reduced  to  a  fmaller  compafft.  Cover  the  infidc  of- 
the  top  of  tliis  box  with  a  paper  M,  (fee  fig.  22.)  in 
which  mull  he  an  opening  I),  at  about  half  an  inch- 
from  the  centre  of  the  bov,  titt.t  you  may  perceive,  fui- 
ctfTively,  the  four  fmall  pictures.  0:1  the  palteboard  circle 
jnll  mentioned.  This  opening  is  to  lerve  as  tlic  cloth'- 
on  which  the  little  paint.-!-  it  fuppofed  to  druw  one  of. 
the  pictures.  You  may  over  the  tup  of  the  box,  if 
you  pleafe,  with  a  thin  glafs.  Then  give  tlie  full  boK. 
to  any  perfon,  and  tell  him  to  piaicauy  one  of  the  four 
picture!,  in  it  privately,  and,  when  he  h;u;  clufrd  it,  to 
give  it  you.  You  then  place  the  other  box  over  it  ! 
wlicn  the  moveable  circle,  with  the  i.etdle, -wili  tuim 
till  it  t  omes  in  tlic  faint  pjfitiou  with  the  bar  in  the 
I  firtt 


(a)  To  perform  this  experiment,  you  mull  ufc  a  fliong  magnetic  bar  ;  and  tiie  balance  of  tbe  watch  mult 
not  be  of  brafs,  but  fltel. 
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r.metti'n-  f,rft  \ox,    t,       tn<r.  3f  pf  ar  that  the  little  dexterous 
'"mrm '  ' "Pai"rcr  ha*  »'ready  copied  the  picture  tlwt  it  indofed 
in  the  full  box. 

r«OTi»E  a  hollow  cylinder  of  about  fix  inches  high 
andthree  wide, asA  11, fig. 30.  ItscovcrCDmuftbemade 
to  fix  on  any  way.  On  one  fide  of  this  box  or  cylin- 
der let  there  be  a  groove,  nearly  of  tl»e  fame  length 
with  that  fide  \  in  which  place  a  finall  Reel  bar  (fig. 31.) 
that  is  flrongly  impregnated,  with  the  north  pole  next 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  On  the  upper  fide  of  the 
cover  rWLribe  a  circle  t  and  divide  it  into  ten  equal 
parts,  in  which  arc  to  be  wrote  the  numbers  from  1 
to  10,  as  is  expreffed  in  fig.  32.  Place  a  pivot  at 
the  centre  of  this  circle,  and  hare  ready  a  magnetic 
needle.  You  are  then  to  provide  a  hag,  in  which  there 
are  feveral  divifions,  like  that  defcribed  in  exper.  5.  In 
each  of  thefe  divifions  put  a  number  of  papers,  on 
which  the  fame  or  fimilar  queftions  are  wrote.  In 
the  cylinder  put  feveral  different  anfwers  to  each  que- 
stion, and  feal  them  up  in  the  manner  of  fmall  let- 
ters. On  each  of  thefe  letters  or  anfwers  is  to  be 
wrote  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  dial  or  circle  at  the 
top  of  the  box.  You  are  fuppofed  to  know  the  num- 
ber of  the  anfwers  to  each  qucftion.  You  then  offer 
one  of  the  divifions  of  the  bag,  obferving  which  divi- 
fiOD  it  is,  to  any  perfon,  and  defire  him  to  draw  one  of 
the  papers.  Next  put  the  top  on  the  cylinder,  with 
that  number  which  is  wrote  on  the  anfwer  directly  over 
the  bar.  Then  placing  the  needle  on  the  pivot,  you 
turn  it  bri/kly  about,  and  it  will  naturally  (lop  at  the 
number  over  the  bar.  You  then  defire  the  perfon  who 
drew  the  qucftion  to  obferve  the  number  at  which  the 
needle  (lands,  and  to  fcarch  in  the  box  for  a  paper 
with  the  fame  number,  which  he  will  find  to  contain 
the  anfwer. — You  may  repeat  the  experiment  by  of- 
fering another  divifion  of  the  bag  to  the  fame  or  ano- 
ther perfon  %  and  placing  the  number  that  correfponds 
to  the  anfwer  over  the  magnetic  bar,  proceed  as  be- 


lt is  eafy  to  conceive  of  feveral  anfwers  to  the  fame 
qneflion.  For  example,  fuppofe  the  qucltion  to  be, 
Is  it  proper  to  marry  i 

Anfwer  1 .  While  you  are  young,  not  yet ;  when  you 
arc  old,  not  at  all. 

2.  Marry  in  hafte,  and  repent  at  leifnre. 

3.  Yes,  if  you  can  get  a  good  fortune  ;  for  fome- 
tbing  has  fomc  favour,  but  nothing  has  no  flavour. 

4.  No,  if  yon  are  apt  to  be  out  of  humour  with 
yourfelf  j  for  then  you  will  have  two  perfons  to  quur- 
rel  with. 

5.  Yes,  if  you  are  Aire  to  get  a  good  hufband  (wife) ; 
for  that  i*  the  greatel!  blcfiing  of  life.  But  take  care 
you  are  fure. 

6.  No,  if  the  perfon  you  would  marry  is  an  angel; 
nnlefs  you  will  be  content  to  live  with  the  devil. 

8.    Tit  tnthanttd  «x  tr. 

Pix  a  common  ewer,  as  A,  (fig.  33.)  of  about  13 
Inches  high,  upon  a  fquare  Hand  BC  ;  in  one  fide  of 
which  there  muft  be  a  drawer  D,  of  about  four 
inches  fquare  and  half  an  inch  deep.  In  the  ewer 
place  a  hollow  tin  cone,  inverted,  as  AB,  fig.  34. 
c  f  about  fuur  inches  and  a  half  diameter  at  top,  and 
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two  inches  at  bottom;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sttertain- 
ewer  there  muft  likewife  be  a  hole  of  two  indies  '"*.!;»»'*"" 
diameter. 

Upon  the  (land,  at  about  an  inch  diftancc  from  the 
bottom  of  the  twer,  and  directly  under  the  hole,  place 
a  fmall  convex  minor  H,  of  ftich  convexity  that  a  per- 
fon's  vifage,  when  viewed  in  it,  at  about  1  y  inches  di- 
ftancc, may  not  appear  above  two  inches  and  a  half 
long. 

Upon  the  (land  likawife,  at  the  point  I,  place  a  pi- 
vot of  half  an  inch  high,  on  .which  muft  be  fixed  a 
touched  needle  RQ^inclofcd  in  a  circle  of  very  thia 
palltboard  OS,  fig.  3  of  live  inches  diameter.  Divide 
this  patleboard  into  four  parts,  in  each  of  which  draw 
a  fmall  circle  :  and  in  three  of  thefe  circles  paint  a 
head  as  » ,  jr,  z,  the  drefs  of  each  of  which  is  to  be  dif- 
ferent, one,  for  example,  having  a  turban,  another  a 
hat.  and  the  other  a  woman's  cap.  Let  that  part 
which  contains  the  face  in  each  picture  be  cut  out,  aud 
let  the  fourth  circle  be  entirely  cut  out ;  as  it  is  cx- 
prefled in  the  figure.  You  mult  obferve,  that  the  poles 
of  the  needle  are  to  be  dtfpofed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  plate. 

You  are  next  to  provide  four  fmall  frames  of  wood 
or  patleboard,  nv  1,  2,  3,  4,  each  of  the  fame  lizc 
with  the  inlide  of  the  drawer.  On  thefe  frames  muft 
be  painted  the  fame  figures  as  on  the  circular  patle- 
board; with  this  difference,  that  there  muft  be  no  part 
of  them  cut  out.  Behind  each  of  thefe  pictures  place 
a  magnetic  bar,  in  the  fame  direction  as  is  expreffed 
in  the  plate  ;  and  cover  them  over  with  paper,  that 
they  may  not  be  vifible.  Matters  being  thus  prepa- 
red, you  firit  place  in  the  drawer  the  name  n  4.  on 
which  there  is  nothing  painted.  You  then  pour  a  fmall 
quantity  of  water  into  the  ewer,  and  defire  the  com- 
pany to  look  into  it,  afkingthem  if  they  fee  their  own 
figures  as  they  are.  Then  you  take  out  the  frame  11  "4. 
and  give  the  three  others  to  any  one,  defiring  him  to 
chool'c  in  which  of  thofc  dreffes  he  would  appear. 
Then  put  the  fame  with  the  drefs  he  has  thofc  in  the 
drawer;  and  a  moment  after,  the  perfon  looking  in- 
to the  ewer  will  fee  his  own  face  furrounded  with  the 
drefs  of  that  picture.  For,  the  patleboard  circle  (di- 
vided, as  above  defcribed,  into  foiir  parts,  in  three  of 
which  are  painted  the  fame  fijjuii.it  as  on  three  of  the 
boards,  and  the  fourth  left  blank )  containing  a  mag- 
netic needle,  and  the  four  board*  having  each  a  con- 
cealed magnet ;  (hereforc,  when  one  of  them  is  put  in 
the  drawer  under  the  ewer,  the  cilcle  will  corrtfpond 
to  the  pofition  of  that  magnet,  and  confequenlly  the 
perfon  looking  into  the  top  of  the  ewer  will  fee  his 
own  face  furrounded  with  the  head-drcls  of  the  figure 
in  the  drawer. — This  experiment,  welt  performed, 
is  highly  agreeable.  As  the  patleboard  circle  can 
contain  only  three  heads,  you  may  have  feveial  fuck 
circles,  but  you  muft  then  have  feveral  other  frames: 
and  the  ewer  mull  be  made  to  take  off  from  the 
Hand. 

9.  Tte  lex  of  mtlah. 

Provide  a  wooden  box,  about  13  inches  long  and 
feven  wide,  as  ABCU  (fig.  The  cover  of  this 

box  fhould  be  as  thin  as  poffible.  Have  fix  fmall  boxes 
or  tables,  about  an  inch  deep,  alt  of  the  fame  fi/.e 
and  form,  as  E1«GHIK,  that  they  may  indifcrimi- 

<  natity 
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Ewr,u«-  natcly  go  isto  fimilar  hole*  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
4ng  htprri- box.    In  each  of  thefc  tablet*  U  to  be  placed  a 

.  r"emv  fmall  magnetic  ball,  and  iheir  polei  are  to  be  difpofed 
a*  exprefied  in  the  figure.  Cover  each  of  thrfe  tablets 
with  a  thin  plate  o?  one  of  the  fix  following  metals, 
viz.  gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  pewter,  and  lead.  You 
moft  alfo  have  a  magnetic  perspective,  at  the  end  of 
PUte    which  it  to  be  two  circle*,  one  divided  into  fix  equal 

cclkviii  part*,  and  the  other  into  four,  as  in  fig.  37.  from  the 
centre  of  which  there  muft  be  drawn  an  index  N, 
whofe  point  is  to  be  placed  to  the  north.  Therefore, 
when  you  are  on  the  fide  CD  of  the  box,  and  hold 
your  perfpective  over  any  one  of  Jte  tablet)  that  are 
placed  on  the  holes  E,  F,  G,  fo  that  the  index  drawn 
on  the  circle  is  perpendicular  to  the  tide  All,  the 
needle  in  the  perfpective  will  have  its  fouth  pole  di- 
rected to  the  latter  that  denote*  the  metal  contained  in 
that  tablet.  When  you  bold  the  perspective  ovtr  one 
of  the  boxes  placed  iu  the  holes  H,  I,  K,  fo  that  the 
index  drawn  on  the  circle  is  perpendicular  to  the  fide 
CO,  the  (both  pole  of  the  needle  will  in  like  manner 
exprefs  the  name  of  the  metal  indofed.  If  the  un- 
der fide  of  any  one  of  the  tablet*  be  turned  upwards, 
the  needle  will  be  flower  in  its  motion,  on  account  of 
the  greater  diftance  of  the  bar.  The  gold  and  lilvcr 
will  ftill  have  the  fame  direction  ;  but  the  four  other 
metals  will  be  expreffed  by  the  letters  on  the  inteiior 
circle.  If  any  one  of  the  metals  l>c  taken  away,  the 
needle  will  not  then  take  any  of  the  above  directions, 
but  naturally  point  to  the  north  ;  and  its  motion  will 
be  much  flower.  You  therefore  give  the  box  to  any- 
one, and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  difpofe  all  the  tablets 
in  what  manner  and  with  what  fide  upward  he  pleafe, 
ami  even  to  take  any  one  of  the*m  away.  Then,  by 
the  aid  of  your  perfpeitive,  you  tell  him  immediately 
■the  name  of  the  metal  on  each  tablet,  and  of  that  he- 
has  taken  away. 

Thi*  box  of  metuls  wil,  on  companion,  be  found 
tar  to  exceed  that  which  has  been  publicly  exhibited : 
for  that,  being  compofed  of  fix  tablets,  of  which  two- 
only  differ  in  form,  admit*  but  «f  fix  different  dtfpofi- 
cions,  whereas  in  thin  the  taldets  may  be  placed  7  JO 
-different  way*.  In  the  other,  you  mult  alfo  know  the 
particular  fide  of  the  box,  which  in  this  is  not  at  all 
neceffary.  Nay,  you  may  here  diilingatlh  each  me- 
tal, though  the  box  be  completely  covered  with  pa- 
per ;  for  the  effcA  of  the  needle  will  be  always  the 
tune.  The  experiments  with  this  box  arc  therefore 
much  more  extraordinary,  and  iu  coaftruction  at  the 
fame  time  more  ample. 

10.    Tbt  magnttit  planetarium. 

Construct  a  round  box,  ILMN,  (fig.  38,)  ofeignt 
«r  nine  inches  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  On 
iu  bottom  fix  a  circle  of  paftcboord,  ou  which  draw 
4he  central  circle  A,  and  the  {even  circumjacent  circles 
B,  C,  1),  E,  F,  G.  H.  Divide  the  central  circle  into 
jeven  equal  parts  by  the  line*  A 15,  AC,  AD,  AE, 
AF,  AG,  and  AH,  which  mult  paft  thiough  the 
eentres  of  the  other  circle*,  and  Jivide  esch  of  them 
into  two  equal  parts.  Then  divide  tiie  circumference 
of  each  of  thofe  circles  into  14  equal  parts,  as  in  the 
figure.  You  arc  likewife  to  have  another  palliboard 
nf  the  (kmc  figure,  aud  divided  in  the  feme  manner. 
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which  muft  turn  freely  in  the  box  by  mews  of  an  a«rs  .Rnt'fs*iB* 
placed  00  a  pivot ;  on:  end  of  which  is  to  be  fixceLin  ,^,[nlCI*?^,,* 

the  mitre  of  the  circle  A.  (See  fig.  30.)  On  each  of   j 

the  feven  (mailer  circle  at  the  bottom  of  tlic  box, 
place  a  magnetic  bar,  two  inches  long,  in  the  fame  di- 
rection with  the  diameters  of  thofe  circles,  and  their 
poles  in  the  Situations  expreffed  in  the  figure.  There  muft 
be  an  inJex  O  (fig.  39. ),  like  that  of  the  hour-hand  of 
a  dial,  which  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  central 
circle,  and  by  which  the  parleboard  circle  in  the  box 
may  be  turned  about.  There  moft  be  alfo  a  needle  P, 
which  muft  turn  freely  on  the  axis,  without  moving 
the  circular  paftcboard.— In  each  of  the  (even  divi- 
fioni  of  the  central  circle  write  a  different  qnellion| 
and  iu  another  circle,  divided  into  1 2  parts,  you  may 
write  tlte  names  of  the  1 2  months.  In  etch  of  the  fe- 
ven circles  write  two  anfwers  to  each  quettion,  obfer- 
ving  chat  there  muft  be  but  feven  words  in  each  aa- 
fwer  }  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  firft  divilion 
of  the  circle  G  fig.  3  7.  which  is  oppofite  to  the  firft  qne- 
ftion,  write  the  firtl  word  of  the  firft  anfwer.  In  the 
fecofvd  divifion  of  the  next  circle,  write  the  fecond 
word  ;  and  fo  on  to  the  laft  word,  which  will  be  in  the 
feventh  divilion  of  the  feventh  circle.  In  the  eighth  di- 
vifion of  the  firft  circle,  write  the  firft  word  of  the  fe- 
cond anfwer^  in  the  ninth  divifion  of  the  fecond  circle,, 
write  the  fecond  word  of  the  fame  anfwer  j  and  fo  on- 
to the  14th  divilion  of  the  feventh  circle*  which  muft 
contain  the  laft  word  of  that  anfwer.  The  feme 
muft  be  done  for  all  the  feven  quettion* ;  and  to 
each  of  them  muft  be  alfigncd  two  anfwers,  the 
words  of  wliich  are  to  be  dilperfed  through  the  fe- 
ven circles.  At  the  centre  of  each  of  thefe  circle  i 
place  a  pivot ;  and  have  two  magnetic  needles,  the 
pointed  end  of  one  of  which  muft  be  north,  and  the 
other  fouth,  QJl,(fig.  39.)  Now,  the  index  of  the  cen- 
tral circle  being  directed  to  any  one  of  the  queilions.  It 
you  place  one  of  the  two  magnetic  needles  on  each  ft' 
the  feven  letter  circle*,  they  will  fix  themfclves  accord-, 
ing  to  the  direction  of  the  bars  on  the  correspondent 
circles  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  confequemlv 
point  to  the  feven  words  that  corapofe  the  anfwer.  It 
you  place  one  of  the  other  needles  on  each  circle,  it 
will  point  to  the  words  that  arc  diametrically  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  tl>c  firft  anfwer,  the  north  pole  being  in  the 
place  of  the  fouth  pole  of  the  other. — You  therefore 
prefent  this  planetarium  to  any  perfon,  and  defire  him 
to  choofe  one  of  the  que&ions  there  wrote  ;  and  you 
then  fet  the  index  of  the  central  circle  to  that  qucftiou, 
and  putting  one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  the  feven 
circle*,  you  turn  it  about ;  and  « hen  they  all  fettle, 
they  will  point  to  the  feven  words  that  compofe  the 
anfwer.  (lie  two  anfwer*  may  be  one  favourable  and 
the  other  unfavourable  ;  and  the  different  needles  wilt 
fcrvs  to  diverfify  the  anfwers  when  you  repeat  the 

experiment. 

There  may  be  alfo  a  moveable  needle  to  place  again  ft 
the  names  of  the  months)  and  when  the  party  hax  fix. 
ed  upon  a  queftion,  you  place  that  needle  againft  the 
month  in  which  ho  was  born,  which  will  give  the  bu- 
finefs  an  air  of  more  myttety.  On  the  centre  of  the 
Jarre  circle  may  be  the  figure  of  the  fun;  and  on  each 
of  the  feyen  fntaller  circles  one  of  tlie  characters  of  the 
five  planets,  together  with  the  earth  and  moon.  Thi* 

ones. 
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Entemin.  experiment,  well  executed,  ia  one  of  the  tnoft  enter- 
er,"taiuiog  that  magnetifm  has  produced. 

1 1.  77y  Jtrjdriouj  fwan. 

P  ite  Provide  a  box  XY,  tH  inches  long,  o  wide,  and  1 
cci  x1v1n.d4.-ep,  the  top  of  which  is  to  Aide  on  and  off  at  the 
*>£•  4c.  <JJtj  y_  Toward  tlie  end  X,  deferibe  a  circle  of 
fix  inches  diameter,  round  which  are  to  be  fixed  fix 
I'm  all  vafes  of  wood  or  ivory,  of  one  inch  and  a  half 
high ;  and  to  each  of  them  there  mull  be  a  cover.  At 
the  end  Y  place  a*  egg  B,  of  ivory  or  other  matter, 
of  about  three  inches  and  a  half  high,  with  a  cover 
that  (huts  by  a  hinge,  and  fatten*  with  a  fpring.  It 
mull  be  fixed  on  the  ftand  C;  through  which,  as  well 
as  the  bottom  of  the  egg,  and  the  part  of  the  box  di- 
redly  underneath,  there  mud  oafs  a  hole  of  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  this  cavity  place  an  ivory 
cylinder  F,  that  can  move  freely,  and  rifes  or  falls  by 
means  of  the  fpring  R.  You  mull  have  a  thin  copper 
bafon  A,  of  fix  inches  diameter,  which  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  centre  of  the  circle  at  X,  and  confequently  in 
the  middle  of  the  fix  vafes.  Let  a  proper  workman 
conftruA  the  movement  expreficd  by  hg.  41.  which  is 
compofed  of  a  quadrant  G,  that  has  1 6  teeth,  and  is 
moveable  about  an  axis  in  the  (land  H,  that  has  an  el- 
bow, by  which  it  is  fcrewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  box 
at  I..  1*o  the  quadrant  there  muft  be  joined  the 
firaight  piece  K.  The  horizontal  wheel  M  lias  24 
teeth  t  and  is  fupported  by  the  piece  S,  which  is  fcrew- 
ed to  the  end  of  tlie  box  next  Y.  On  the  axis  of  this 
wheel  place  a  brafs  rod  01',  five  inches  long ;  and  at 
the  part  O  place  a  large  bar  or  harfc-fhoe,  of  a  fenii- 
circular  form,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  diame- 
ter, ftrongly  impregnated.  The  fteel  rod  V,  takes  at 
one  end  the  teeth  of  the  quadrant  G,  by  the  pinion 
F,  and  at  the  other  end  the  wheel  M,  by  the  perpen- 
dicular wheel  N,  of  30  teeth  ;  the  two  ends  of  this 
rod  are  fupported  by  the  two  (lands  that  hold  the 
other  pieces.  Under  the  piece  K,  that  joins  to  the 
quadrant,  muft  be  placed  the  fpring  R,  by  which  it  is 
raifed,  and  pufhes  up  the  cylinder  that  goes  through 
the  ftand  C  into  the  egg.  You  muft  alfo  have  fixfmall 
etwees  or  cafes,  as  Y,Y ,  Y,  Y,  Y,  Y.  They  muft  be  of  the 
fame  circumference  with  the  cylinder  in  the  ftand,  and 
round  at  their  extremities :  their  length  muft  be  diffe- 
rent, that,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  egg,  and  the 
lower  end  enters  the  hole  iti  which  is  the  cylinder, 
they  may  thruft  it  down  more  s»r  lefs,  when  the  top 
of  the  egg,  againft  which  they  prefs,  is  fattened  down; 
and  thereby  lower  the  bar  that  is  fixed  to  the  end  of 
the  quadrant,  and  confequently,  by  means  of  the  pi- 
nion Z  and  wheels  NM  turn  the  horfe-ihoe  that  is 
placed  upon  the  axis  of  the  laft  wheel.  The  exact 
length  of  thefe  ttwecs  can  be  determined  by  trials  on- 
ly ;  which  trials,  however,  may  be  made  with  round 
pieces  of  wood.  In  each  of  thefe  etwees  place  a  dif- 
ferent queftion,  wrote  ou  a  flip  of  paper  and  rolled  up, 
and  in  each  of  the  vafes  put  the  anfwer  to  one  of  the 
qucftions;  as  you  will  know,  by  trials,  where  the  mag- 
netic bar  or  horfc-ftioc  will  ftop.  JLaftly,  provide  a 
fmall  figure  of  a  fwan,  or  what  other  you  plcafe,  made 
of  cork  or  enamel,  in  which  you  muft  fix  a  touched 
needle,  of  the  largeft  fue  of  thofc  commonly  ufed  in 
fewing. 
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u  thus  prepared,  you  offer  •  period  the  fix  et-  Enttraia- 
wees,  and  defire  him  to  choofe  any  one  of  them  him-  '"K 
felf,  and  conceal  the  others,  or  give  them  to  different  """^ 
perfona.   He  is  then  to  open  his  etwee,  read  the  que- 
(lion  it  contains  to  himfclf,  and  return  the  etwee  to 
you,  after  replacing  the  queftion.   .You  then  put  the 
etwee  in  the  egg,  and  placing  the  fwan  upon  the  wa- 
ter in  the  bafbn,  you  tell  the  company  (he  will  pre- 
fently  difcover  in  which  of  the  vafes  the  anfwer  is  con- 
tained.   The  feme  experiment  may  be  repeated  with 
all  the  etweca. 

1 2.  The  mubifarioui  verfe. 

The  eight  words  that  compofe  this  Latin  verfe, 
Tel fmt  t&i  Jttet,  qvot  etS JUera,  v'trgo (  A  ), 
being  privately  placed  in  any  one  of  the  different  com- 
binations of  which  they  are  fufceptible,  and  which  are 
40320  in  number,  to  tell  the  order  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

Provide  a  box  that  fliuts  with  hinges,  and  is  eight  ?'S-  4*» 
inches  long,  three  wide,  and  half  an  mcb  deep.  Have 
eight  pieces  of  wood  about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick, 
two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half,  wide,  which  will 
therefore,  when  placed  clofe  together,  exaelly  fill  the 
box.  In  each  of  thefe  pieces  or  tablets  place  a  mag- 
netic bar,  with  their  poles  as  13  expreffed  in  the  figure. 
The  bars  being  covered  over,  write  on  each  of  the  ta- 
blets, in  the  order  they  then  ftand,  one  of  the  words 
of  the  foregoing  Latin  verfe.  On  a  very  thin  board  of 
the  fame  di  men  lions  with  the  box,  draw  the  eight 
circles,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  (fig.  43.)  whofe 
centres  (hould  be  exactly  over  thofe  of  the  eight  ta- 
blets in  the  box  when  the  board  is  placed  upon  it.  Di- 
vide each  of  thofe  circles  iuto  eight  parts,  as  in  the  fi- 
gure ;  and  in  each  of  thofe  diviiions  write  one  of  the 
words  of  the  I-atin  verfe,  and  in  the  prccife  order  ex- 
preffed in  the  plate  ;  fo  that,  when  the  board  is  placed 
over  the  box,  the  eight  touched  needles  placed  at  tlie 
centre  of  the  circles  may  be  regulated  by  the  poles  of 
tlie  bars  in  the  box,  and  confequently  die  word  that 
the  needle  points  to  in  tlie  circle  be  the  fame  with  that 
inferibed  on  the  tablet.  Cover  the  board  with  a  glafs, 
to  prevent  the  needles  from  riling  off  their  pivots,  as  ia 
done  in  the  fca-compafs.  Over  the  board  place  four 
plates  of  glafs,  I,  L,  M,  N,  fig.  44.  which  will  give 
the  machine  the  figure  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  of 
eight  inches  high.  Cover  it  with  a  glafs,  or  rather  a 
board,  in  which  are  placed  two  lenfes,  O  O,  of  eight 
inches  focus,  and  diftant  from  each  other  about  half 
an  inch.  Line  the  four  plates  of  glafs  that  compofe 
the  fides  with  veiy  thin  paper,  that  will  admit  the 
light.Jsmd  at  the  fame  time  prevent  the  company  from 
feeing  the  circles  on  the  board. 

Thefe  preparations  being  made,  you  give  the  box  to 
any  one  ;  and  tell  him  to  place  tlie  tablets  on  which  the- 
words  are  wrote,  privately,  in  what  pofition  he  think* 
proper,  then  to  clofe  the  box,  and,  if  he  pleafc,  to  wrap 
it  up  in  paper,  feal  it,  and  give  it  you.  Then  placing 
the  board  with  the  pyramid  upon  it,  you  immediate- 
ly tell  him  the  order  iu  which  the  tablets  arc  placed, 
by  reading  the  words  to  which  the  needles  on  the 
circles  point. 

MAG- 


(a)  i.  e.  Tby  virtues,  virgin,  are  as  numerous  as  the  ftarj  of  heaven. 
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jfaimal  MjONtritu,  a  fympathy  lately  fuppofed  by 
Tome  pcrfons  to  rxift  between  the  magnet  and  the  hu- 
man body  ;  by  mean*  of  which  the  former  became  ca- 
pable of  curing  many  difeafes  in  an  unknown  way, 
fomcthing  refcmbling  the  performance!  of  the  old  ma- 
gicians. 

The  fanciful  fyftem,  to  call  it  by  no  worfe  name, 
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Deflon  was  Ms  fcnipulou*,  and  explained  die  pfin-  Animal 
ciplcs  of  hi*  ait  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  Animal  magnetifm  is  an  univerfal  fluid,  contli. 
tuting  an  abfolutc  plenum  in  nature,  and  the  medium 
of  all  mutual  influence  between  the  celeftial  bodies 
and  betwixt  the  earth  and  animal  bodies. 

2.  It  is  the  mod  fubtilc  fluid  in  nature ;  capable  of  i 


of  animal  magnetifm,  appears  to  have  originated,  in  flux  and  reflux,  and  of  receiving,  propagating,  and  con. 
1774,  from  a  German  philofophcr  named  Fntbtr    tinuing  all  kind*  of  motion. 


Jhh!,  who  greatly  recommended  the  ufe  of  the  mag- 
net in  medicine.  M.  Mcfmtr,  a  phyiician  of  the 
fame  country,  by  adopting  the  principles  of  Held, 
became  the  direct  founder  of  the  fyftem  ;  but,  after- 
wards deviating  from  the  tenets  of  his  inllructor,  he 
loft,  his  patronage,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr  Ingcnhoufr, 
which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed.  Mefmer  had  already 
dillinguifhed  himfelf  by  "  AdiflVrtation  on  the  influence 
of  the  Stars  upon  the  human  body,"  which  he  publicly 
defended  in  a  thefis  before  the  univerfity  of  Vienna  | 
but  he  was  fo  unable  to  Hand  before  the  oppofition  of 
Jiehl  and  Ingenhoufz,  that  his  fyftem  fell  almoft  in- 
flantly  into  difrepute.  Mefmer  appealed  to  the  aca- 
demy of  fciences  at  Berlin;  but  they  rejected  his  prin- 
ciples a:,  »k  dilute  of  foundation,  and  unworthy  of  the 
fmalltft  attention.    He  then  made  a  tour  through 


3.  the  animal  body  is  fuhjected  to  the  influences 
of  this  fluid  by  means  of  the  nerves,  which  are  im- 
mediately affected  by  it. 

4.  The  humaa  body  has  poles  and  other  properties 
analogous  to  the  magnet. 

j  The  action  and  virtue  of  animal  magnetifm  may 
be  communicated  from  one  body  to  another,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate. 

6.  It  operates  at  a  great  diftance  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  any  body. 

7.  It  is  increafed  and  reflected  by  mirrors ;  com* 
municated,  propagated,  and  increafed  by  found  ;  and 
may  be  accumulated,  concentrated,  and  tranfported. 

8.  Notwithftanding  the  univcrfality  of  this  fluid* 
all  animal  bodies  are  not  equally  affected  by  it ;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  fome,  though  but  few  in 


Germany,  publifliiiig  every  where  the  great  cures  he  number,  the  prefence  of  which  deftroys  all  the  effeft* 
performed  by  means  of  his  animal  magnetifm,  while   of  animal  magnetifm. 


his  enemies  every  w&erc  purfued  him  with  detections 
of  the  falfehood  of  his  affcrtions. 

Mefmer,  dill  undaunted  by  fo  many  defeats,  re- 
turned to  Vienna  1  but  meeting  there  with  no  better 
fuccefs  than  before,  he  retired  to  Paris  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1778.  Here  he  met  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent recqrtion.  He  was  fiift  patronifed  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  DiOitmnairc  Jet  Mrrvril/ri  Jt  la  Nature  ;  in 
which  work  a  great  number  of  his  cures  were  publifh- 
cd,  Mefmer  himfelf  iccciving  likewife  an  ample  tefti- 
mony  of  his  candour  and  fo&d  rta/oning.  Our  phyfi- 
eian  foon  collected  fume  patients ;  an<l  in  the  month 
of  April  1778  retired  with  them  to  Crctcil,  from 
whence  he  in  a  fhort  time  returned  with  them  perfectly 

cured.  His  fuccefs  was  now  as  great  as  his  difap-  went  the  magnetical  operations.  The 
point  men  t  had  been  before.  Patients  increafed  fo  fifted  of  a  circular  platform  made  of  oak,  and  raifed 
rapidly  that  the  Doctor  was  foon  obliged  to  take  in  about  a  foot  and  an  half  from  the  ground  ;  which 
pupils  to  affifl  him  in  his  operations.  Thefc  pupils  platform  was  called  the  biupt/t.  At  the  top  of  it  were 
fucceeded  equally  well  as  Mefmer  himfelf ;  and  fo  well  a  number  of  holes,  in  which  were  iron  rods  with 
did  they  take  care  of  their  own  emolument,  that  one  moveable  joints  for  the  pttrpofe  of  applying  them  to 
of  them,  named  M.  Deflon,  realized  upwards  of  any  part  of  the  body.  The  patients  were  placed  in 
L..  ice,o:c  Sterling.  In  1779  Mefmer  published  a  circle  round,  each  touching  an  iron  rod,  which  he 
a  memoir  on  the  fubjeft  of  Animal  Magnetifm,  could  apply  to  any  part  of  the  body  at  pleafure  ;  they 
promifing  afterwards  a  complete  work  upon  the  fame,  were  joined  to  one  another  by  a  cord  parting  round 
which  mould  make  as  great  a  revolution  in  philgfophy  their  bodies,  the  defign  being  to  incrcafe  the  effect  by 
as  it  had  already  done  in  medicine.  communication. 
The  new  fyftem  now  gained  ground  daily;  and  foon    piano  forte,  on 


9.  By  means  of  this  fluid  nervous  diforders  are 
cured  immediately,  and  others  mediately  ;  and  itt 
virtues,  in  fhort,  extend  to  the  unrscrfal  cure  and 
prefervation  of  mankind. 

From  this  extraordinary  theory,  Mefmer,  or  M. 
Deflon,  had  fabricated  a  paper,  in  which  he  Hated 
that  there  was  in  nature  but  one  difiafc  and  one  cure, 
and  that  this  cure  was  animal  nagnetifm  :  and  laftly, 
M.  Deflon  engaged,  1.  To  prove  to  the  commiflioncrs. 
that  fuch  a  thing  as  animal  magnetifm  cxiflrd  ( 
2.  To  prove  the  utility  of  it  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  ; 
after  which  he  was  to  communicate  to  them  all  that 
he  knew  upon  the  fuhjedt.  The  commiflioners  accord- 
ingly attended  in  the  room  where  the  patients  under- 


became  fo  faftiionablc,  that  the  jealoufy  of  the  faculty 
was  thoroughly  awakened,  and  an  application  con- 
cerning it  was  made  to  government.  In  coafcqucnce 
of  this  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  confifting  partly  of  phyficians  and  partly  of 
members  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  with  Dr 
Benjamin  Franklin  at  their  head.  This  was  a  thun- 
derstroke to  the  fupporter*  of  the  new  doctrine.——  forte,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  to  bring  the  iroa 
Mefmer  himfelf  refuted  to  have  any  communication  rod  near  it*  Some  magnetifm  is  alfo  furnifhed  by  the 
with  the  committee  >  bat  hi*  molt  celebrated  pupil  pexfon  who  plays  itt  -*nd  thi*  maj-neuOn  is  tracXmrt- 
Vot.  X.  Part  II.  jL  led 


In  the  corner  of  the  room  wai  a 
which  fome  airs  were  played,  occa- 
fionally  accompanied  with  a  fong  Each  of  the  pa- 
tients held  in  his  hand  an  iron  rod  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long;  the  intention  of  which,  as  Deflon  told  the 
commiflioncr*,  wa»  to  concentrate  the  magnetifm  in 
it*  point,  and  thut  to  render  its  effects  more  fenfiblc. 
Sound  is  another  conductor  of  this  magnetifm  ;  and 
in  order  to  communicate  the  magnetifm  to  the  piano 
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ted  to  the  patients  by  the  found*.   The  internal  part  nothing  was  done  to  her,  on  being  told,  when  bhnd- 

of  the  platform  was  faid  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  ed,  that  (he  was  magnetifed. 

concentrate  the  magnetifm,  and  was  the  rcfervoir       Other  inftances  are  given,  fom  which  it  was  evident, 

whence  the  virtue  diffufed  itfclf  among  the  patients,  either  that  the  patients-  were  impoftors,  or  in  fuch  a 

Its  ftructure,  however,  ia  not  mentioned ;  but  the  mod  wretched  Hate  of  debility  both  of  mind  and 

committee  fati&ficd  themfelves,  by  means  of  a  needle  body,  that  the  molt  trifling  effcts  of  the  former  had 

pud  electrometer,  that  neither  common  magnetifm  uor  the  mod  povrexfol  efllds  on  the  Litter.    The  commif* 

electricity  was  concerned.  jioncrs  therefore  entirely  difapproved  of  the  whole* 

Befides  the  different  ways  of  receiving  the  magnet-  The  touch,  imitation,  and  imagination,  they  con- 

ifm  already  mentioned,  viz.  by  the  iron,  cord,  and  eluded,  were  the  great  caufes  of  the  eft'ects  produced 

piano  forte,  the  patients  alfo  had  it  directly  from  the  by  Mr  Diflon's  operations  j  and  by  means  of  theft 

Doctor's  finger,  and  a  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  llicy  fuppofed  that  coB\ullioue,  which  in  themfelves 

tmd  which  be  carried  about  the  face,  head,  or  Inch  are  a  verv  violent  difordcr,  might  be  fpread  much  fa  p. 

parts  of  the  patient  as  were  difcafed  ;  obferong  a>>  ther  than  could  be  wiflud,  even  through  a  whole  city, 

ways  the  direction  of  what  he  called  the  poles.    The  It  was  obferved  that  the  operator  fome times  preflcJ 

principal  application  of  magnetifm,  however,  w-as  by  ilrongty,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  upon  different  parr* 

prcfTure  of  the  hands  or  finger*  on  the  hypochondria  of  the  body,  particularly  the  hypochondria  and  pit 
or  lower  regions  of  the  Itomach. 

The  effects  of  thefe  operations  upon  Deflon's  pa- 
tients were  very  different.  Some  felt  nothing,  nei- 
ther had  the  magnetifm  any  effect,  whatever  upon 
them.  Some  (pit,  coughed,  fweat,  and  felt,  or  pre- 
tended to  feel,  extraordinary  heats  in  different  parts 

of  the  body.    Many  women,  but  very  few  men,  ha  J  maiukd  to  difcovcr  the  my^cne?  of  hi*  doctrine  ;  anl 

convulfions,  which  Dcflon  called  their  crifis.  &c. —  that  it  is  now  exploded  by  every  man  of  fenft. — Tht 

The  commiffioners  at  laft  found  that  tlrey  could  come  conclusion  of  the  academicians  concerning  it  was,  thu 

to  no  fatisfadtory  conclufion  while  they  attended  ia  it  is  not  entirely  tifelrfs  even  to  philofophy  ;  as  it  is 

this  public  .way,  and  therefore  determined  to  try  the  one  fell  more  to  be  eonfigned  to  the  hiitory  of  the  <r- 

cxperiments  themfelves  privately.    As  the  fluid  itfelf,  rors  and  illufions  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  ftgnal  in. 


of  the  ftomach  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  ftrong 
preffurc  on  thefe  parts  will  produce  difagrceuble  fcnla- 
tions  in  thofe  who  enjoy  perfect  health. 

It  i*  ncedlcfs  to  add  mure  upon  this  fubjeet,  tltna 
that  Mcfmer  complained  of  the  rrport  of  the  commit 
lioncr*,   petitioned  parUamcnt,  tns  by  tht m  cotr-r 


however,  was  totally  imperceptible  by  any  of  the  fcofes, 
they  could  only  afcertain  themfelves  of  its  cxiftence 
by  ultimately  curing  difcafes,  or  by  its  obfcrvable  ef- 
fects upon  the  human  body.  Being  well  affurcd, 
however,  that  though  many  difeaies  were  cured,  it 


fiance  of  the  power  of  imagination. 

MAGNIEZ  (Nicolas),  a  learned 
ecelefiailic,  who  died  to  the  year  1749  at  an  advao* 
ced  age.  He  is  known  by  his  excellent  Latin  dic» 
tionary,   intitled  Nmvtxutt_  printed  at  Paris  1721, 


would  not  amount  to  any  proof  of  the  cxiftence  of  a  vols  4to.  Notwithstanding  the  great  utility  of  thin 
animal  magnetifm,  they  determined  to  obferve  its  ef-   dictionary  to  matters,  and  the  merited  cftcera  in  which 

it  is  held,  it  lias  never  undergone  another  edition  \ 
for  in  that  which  bears  the  date  of  1 733,  there  is  no 
circurnftance  of  difference  except  the  front  ifpiece.  Ia 
this  dictionary,  befides  the  words  to  be  met  with  is 
the  daffies,  we  find  all  thole  which  occur  in  the  Bible, 
the  breviary,  and  the  ecclcfiaib'eal  authors,  the  terms 
of  art,  the  names  of  great  men,  heathen  gods,  biihops, 


fecti  00  the  animal  economy.  For  this  purpofc  they 
made  the  following  experiments  : 

1.  They  tried  it  upon  themfelves,  and  felt  no- 
thing. 

8.  Seven  of  Defton's  patients  were  magnetifed  at 
Dt  Franklin's  houfe,  four  of  whom  felt  nothing'; 
three  felt,  or  affected  to  feel  fomething. 


3.  Several  perfoos  in  a  higherfphcre  of  life  were  councils,  herefies,  See.  ;  in  fhort,  more  than  6000 
magnetifed,  and  felt  nothing.  words  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  common  dio 

4.  The  eorrtmiffi oners,  now  determined  to  difcover  tionaries. 

what  (hare  imagination  had  in  this  bufioers,  blind-      MAGNIFYING,  the  making  of  objects  appear 

folded  feveral  of  the  common  people,  and  made  them  larger  than  they  would  otherwifc  do  ;  whence  .convex 

fomctimes  think  that  they  were  magnetifed,  at  other  lenfes,  which  have  the  power  of  doing  this,  arc  called 

times  they  magnetifed  them  without  letting  them  wtagnifring giajct.    Sec  Oft ic*. 
know  that  they  did  fo  :  the  confequence  was,  that       MAGNITUDE,  whatever  in  made  up  of  parts  la- 

when  they  fuppofed  themfelves  magnetifed,  the  pa-  eally  extended,  or  that  has  feveral  dun  can"  on*  j  ad  a 

tients  likewife  thought  they  felt  fomething,  and  virr  line,  furface,  fold,  &c 

w/a.  MAGNOLIA,  the  lai>hi.-ii  avit> Tnn*  ntt, 


5- 


A  magnetifed  tree  was  faid  to  produce  convul-   in  botany :  A  genua  of  the  poly 


ITiina  oroe: 


lions  1  a  young  man,  blindfolded,  fell  into  convulfions  ing  to  the  polyandria  ctafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  nato» 

when  he  imagined  himfelf  near  the  tree,  though  he  raTmethod  ranking  under  the  5  ad  order,  Coadtat*.  Tba 

was  really  at  a  tonfiderable  diftance  from  it.    Deflon  calyx  is  triphyllous;  there  are  nine  petals  ;  the  capful  ei 

accounted  for  this  on  the  principle  of  all  trees  being  bivalved  and  imbricated ;  the  feeds  pendulous,  and  ia 

magnetic  :  but  in  this  cafe,  every  one,  fufceptiblc  of  the  form  of  a  berry. 

magnetifm,  would  be  feiaed  with  convulfions  when       Sfxcitr.    1 .  The  gtauca ,  or  final]  magnolia,  is  a  na- 

be  approached  a  tree.    The  fame  influence  of  imagi-  tivc  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  other  part*  of  North 

•ation  was  obferved  in  a  woman  accuftomed  to  have  America-    In  moid  places  it  rifes  from  feven  or  eight 

They  came  on  when  to  ic  or  16  feet  high,  with  a  flender  fteca.  Tim 

wood 
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Bffsgno'.u.  Wood  is  white  and  fpongy,  the  bark  fmooth  and  of  a 
grcenifh  white  colour  ;  the  branches  gamiflied  with 
thick  smooth  leave*,  hkc  thofe  of  the  bay  ;  but  of  an 
oval  (hape,  fmooth  on  their  edges,  and  white  under- 
neath. '  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of 
die  branches,  are  white,  compoftJ  of  fix  concave  pe- 
tals, and  have  an  agreeable  (cent.  After  the  flowers 
arc  pad,  the  fruit  incrcafes  in  fizc  till  it  becomes  a* 
surge  as  a  walnut  with  its  cover  ;  but  of  a  conical 
frape,  having  many  cells  round  the  outfide,  in  each  of 
which  i«  a  flat  feed  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  kidney- 
bean.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  of  a  brown  colour,  the 
feeds  are  difcharged  from  their  cells,  and  hang  by  a 
(lender  thread.  2.  Thegrandiflora,  or  great  magnolia, 
is  a  native  of  Florida  and  South  Carolina.  It  rifes  to 
the  height  of  80  feet  or  more,  with  a  Itraight  trunk 
up  wait!*  of  two  feet  diameter,  having  a  regular  head. 
The  leaves  rcfemble  thofe  of  the  laurel,  but  are  larger, 
and  continue  green  throughout  the  year.  The  fluwer* 
are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a 
purplifh  white  cukxir.  3.  The  tn'petala,  or  umbrella- 
tree,  is  a  native  of  Carolina.  It  rifes,  with  a  (lender 
trunk,  to  the  height  of  16  or  jo  feet ;  the  wood  is  fut't 
and  fpongy  ;  die  leaves  remarkably  large,  and  produ- 
ced in  horizontal  circles  fojncwhat  rcfcmbling  an  um- 
brella, from  whence  the  iuhabitauts  of  thofe  coun- 
tries have  given  it  this  name.  The  flowers  are  com- 
pofed  of  ten  or  eleven  white  petals,  that  hang  down 
without  any  order.  The  leaven  drop  off  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter.  4.  The  acuminata,  with  oval,  (pear- 
shaped,  pointed  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  inland  parts 
•f  North  America.  The  leaves  arc  near  eight  inches 
long,  and  five  broad  ;  ending  in  a  point.  The  flowers 
come  out  early  in  the  fpring,  and  are  compofed  of  1 1 
white  petals ;  the  wood  is  of  a  line  grain,  and  an  orange 
colour. 

Culiurr,  &c.  AH  thefe  fpecie3  are  propagated  by 
Reds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the  places  where 
thty  grow  naturally.  1'hey  fhould  be  put  up  in  fand, 
and  fent  over  as  foon  as  pofltble  ;  for  if  they  are  kept 
long  out  of  the  ground,  they  rarely  grow. — The  glau- 
ca  generally  grow*  in  a  poor  fwampy  foil,  or  on  wet 
meadows.  The  Englifh  and  Swedes  in  Pcnufylvania 
and  New  Jerfey  call  it  traver-trcr,  becaufc  the  root  of 
it  is  the  dainty  of  beavers,  which  are  caught  by 
its  means.  It  drops  its  leave*  early  in  autumn,  though 
fome  of  the  young  trees  keep  them  all  the  winter.  This 
t  rce  is  feldom  found  to  the  north  of  Pennfy lvania,  where 
it  begins  to  flower  about  the  end  of  May.  The  fcent 
of  its  bloffoms  is  exquifite  :  for  by  it  you  can  difoovcr, 
within  three  quarters  of  an  Englifh  mile,  whether 
thefe  little  trees  (land  in  the  neighbourhood,  provided 
the  wind  be  not  again  ft  it ;  for  the  whole  air  is  tilled 
with  this  fweet  and  plcafiint  odour.  It  is  beyond  de- 
scription agreeable  to  travel  iu  the  woods  about  that 
time,  cfpecisdly  toward*  night.  They  retain  their 
flowers  for  three  weeks,  aDd  even  longer,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  foil  on  which  the  trees  (land  ;  and 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  being  in  bloftom,  they 
tptcad  their  odoriferous  exhalations.  The  berries  like- 
wife  look  v»sry  fine  when  they  are  ripe ;  for  thty  have 
a  rich  red  colour,  and  hang  in  bunches  on  (lender 
Ualks.  The  cough  and  other  pectoral  difcafes  are  cit- 
»ed  by  putting  the  berries  iuto  ruin  or  brandy,  of 
*hich  a  draught  every  morning  may  be  taken :  the 
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virtues  of  this  remedy  were  univerfally  extolled,  and 
even  praifed,  for  their  falutary  effects  in  confiimptions. 
The  bark  being  put  into  brandy,  or  boiled  in  any 
other  liquor,  is /aid  not  only  to  cafe  prcloml  difcafes, 
but  like  wife  to  be  of  fome  fervice  againft  all  internal 
pains  and  heat ;  and  it  was  thought  that  a  decoction 
of  it  could  (lop  the  dyfentery.  Perfons  who  had 
caught  cold  boiled  the  branches  of  the  beaver-tree  in 
water,  and  drank  it  to  their  great  relief.  Kalm. 

MAGNUS  (John),  archbilhop  of  Upfal,  was  born 
at  Liticopping  in  14S8.  Being  made  apoftolical  nun- 
cio, he  ufed  his  utmoit  endeavours  to  prevent  Gufta- 
vus  Vafa  from  becoming  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  Lutheranifm  into  his  dominions ;  and 
f pa  red  no  means  to  attain  thefe  ends.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  154?.  He  wrote  a  hirlory  of  Sweden,  and 
a  hifWy  of  the  archbifhups  and  bifhops  of  UpfaL 

M agnus  (Olaus  ,  archbi.'hop  of  Upfal  in  Sweden, 
fucceeded  his  brother  John  Magnus  in  1544-  He 
appeared  with  great  credit  at  the  council  of  Trent  in 
1  ,46,  and  fufFcred  much  afterward  for  the  Catholic 
religion.  We  have  of  his  writing,  A  Hiftory  of  the 
Manners,  Cuftoms,  and  Ware  of  the  Northern  Nations 
of  Europe. 

MAGNUS  cam  res,  (anc.  geog.),  a  traft  lying: 
towards  Scytbopolis,  or  Beth  fan  in  Gallilee,  beyond 
which  it  extends  into  Samaria  ;  Jofcphus  placing  the 
common  boundary  between  thefe  two  diftricts,  in  the 
Campus  Magnus.  Called  alfo  kj'Jrelon,  (Judith);  30 
mile*  long,  and  1 8  broad  ;  having  Samaria  with  mount 
Ephraim  to  the  fouth,  the  lake  Gcnefareth  to  the  call, 
mount  Carmcl  to  the  weft,  and  Lebanon  to  the  north. 

Magnus  Partus,  (anc.  geog.),  a  port  of  the  Bel- 
gar,  in  Britain,  on  the  Channel.  Now  thought  to  be 
Portfmouth,  in  Hampfhire. — Another  Fortut  Mag- 
nut  of  Ba:tiea  in  Spaiu ;  a  rort  to  the  eaft  of  Ab- 
dera. 

MAGO,  the  name  of  fcveral  Carthaginian  gene- 
rals.   See  Carthage. 

Mago,  (anc  geog.)  a  citadel  and  town  ef  the  Ba- 
learic Minor,  or  Minorca.  Now  Maon,  or  Mahon. 
E.  long.  4J67.  lat.  39°  c*. 

MAGONTIACUM,  Moguktiacum,  or  Mo~ 
gotuiacut,  truncated  afterwards  by  the  poets  to  Mo- 
gontia,  Maguntia,  and  Moguntia :  a  town  of  Gallia 
Belgica.  Now  Mcntx,,  capital  of  the  electorate  of 
tliat  name  ;  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
Maine.    E.  long.  8^,  lat.  co°. 

MAGOPHONIA  (formed  from  «  magus," 

and  "  flaughter"),  the  name  of  a  fcaft  among  the 
ancient  Perfians,  held  in  memory  of  the  cxpulfiot} 
of  the  Magians.  The  Magus  Smerdis  having  ufurp- 
cd  the  throne  of  P-crfia,  upon  the  death  of  Cambyfe*» 
5  2 1  years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  feven  of  the  principal 
lords  of  the  court  confpired  to  drive  him  out  of  it.— 
Their  deftgn  was  executed  wifh  good  fuccefs  :  Smer- 
dis and  his  brother,  another  Magus,  called  Patizithcs, 
were  killed.  Upon  which  the  people  a)fo  rofc,  and  put 
all  the  Magi  to  the  fword,  infomuch  that  there  would 
•t«ot  one  have  efcaped,  had  not  night  come  upon  them. 
Darius,  fon  of  Hyilafpes,  was  then  elected  king  ;  and* 
iu  memory  of  this  malfacre  of  the  Magi,  a  fcaft  waa 
instituted,  fays  Herodotus,  called  Magofbonia.  See 
Magi. 

MAGPY,  in  ornithology.    See  Corvvj. 
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ten  by  the  inhabitants  of  O- 


Uhcite,  or  George's  iflarid,  to  their  bread-fruit  when 
made  into  a  kind  of  four  parte,  which,  in  confcquence 
of  having  undergone  a  fermentation,  will  keep  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  and  fujroly  them  with  food  when  no 
ripe  fruit  ia  to  be  had.  When  therefore  they  fee  a 
great  mew  of  new  fruit  on  the  trees,  they  ftrip  them 
all  at  once  of  their  former  crop,  of  which  they  make 
mahic.  This  Jurcctlantum  for  ripe  bread-fruit  is  thus 
made.  They  gather  the  fruit  before  it  be  perfectly 
ripe,  and  laying  ii  in  heaps  cover  it  clofely  with  leaves. 
In  this  Rate  it  ferments,  and  becomes  difagreeably 
fwect ;  the  core  is  then  taken  out  entire,  and  the  red 
of  the  fruit  thrown  into  a  hole  in  their  houfes,  dug 
•n  purpofe,  and  neatly  lined  in  the  bottom  and  fides 
with  grafs.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  leaves, 
and  heavy  ftones  are  laid  upon  them.  In  this  ftate  it 
undergoes  a  fecond  fermentation,  and  becomes  four  ; 
after  which  it  will  fuffer  no  change  for  many  months. 
It  is  taken  out  of  this  hole  as  it  is  wanted  for  ufr, 
and  being  made  into  halls,'  it  is  wrapped  up  in  leaves 
and  baked,  and  thus  drefled  it  will  keep  for  five  or  fix 
weeks.  It  is  eaten,  both  cold  and  hot,  and  the  na- 
tives of  thofe  countries  feldom  make  a  meal  without 
it ;  but  to  captain  Cook  and  his  company  the  talle 
was  as  difagrccablc  as  that  of  a  pickled  olive  generally 
it  the  firft  time  it  is  eaten. 

MA  HO.    See  Hibiscus. 

MAHOGANY.    See  Swietinu. 

MAHOMET,  or  Mohammed,  ftylcd  the  fm/to/lor, 
Was  born  in  the  reign  of  Anufhirwan  the  Jutl,  empe- 
ror of  Pcrfia,  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  of  the 
Chriltian  xra.  He  came  into  the  world  under  fomc 
disadvantage*.  Hi*  father  Abd'allah  was  a  younger 
Ion  of  Abd'almotalleb ;  and  dying  very  young,  and  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  left  his  widow  and  infant-fon  in 
very  mean  circumltanccs,  his  whole  fubfkince  confut- 
ing but  of  five  camels  and  one  Ethiopian  fhc-flavc. 
Abd'almotalleb  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  care  of 
his  grandchild  Mahomet ;  which  he  not  only  did  during 
his  life,  but  at  his  death  enjoined  his  eldeft  foil  Abu 
Taleb,  who  was  brother  to  Abd'allah  by  the  fame  mo- 
ther, to  provide  for  him  for  the  future  :  which  he  very 
affectionately  did,  and  inftrueted  him  in  the  bufinefsof 
a  merchant,  which  he  followed ;  and  to  that  end  he 
took  him  into  Syria  when  he  was  but  13.  He  after- 
wards recommended  him  to  Khadijah,  a  noble  and 
rich  widow,  for  her  factor ;  in  whole  fervice  he  be- 
haved himfelf  fo  well,  that  by  making  him  her  hufband 
fte  foon  raifed  him  to  an  equably  with  the  richeft  in 
Mecca. 

After  he  began  by  this  advantageous  match  to  live  at 
his  cafe,  it  was,  that  he  formed  the  fcheme  of  cflablifh- 
ing  a  new  religion,  or,  as  he  cxprefTed  it,  of  replant- 
ing the  only  true  and  ancient  one  profeflcd  by  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Mofes,  Jefus,  and  all  the  prophets, 
by  deftruying  the  grofs  idolatry  into  which  the  genc- 
jnlity  of  his  countrymen,  had  fallen,  and  weeding  out 
the  corruptions  and  fu|>erllition*  which  the  Tatter 
Jews  and  Chnllians  had,  as  he  thought,  introduced 
SDto  their  religion,  and  reducing  it  to  its  original  pu- 
rity, which  couliflcJ  chiifty  b  the  worth  ip  of  one 
only  God. 

Before  he  made  any  attempt  abroad,  he  rightly 
judged  that  it  was  ncccUary  for  him  to  begin  with  tiie 


conversion  of  his  own  household.  Having  therefore  Mahmut, 
retired  with  his  family,  as  he  had  done  frveral  times 
before,  to  a  cave  in  mount  Hara,  he  there  opened  the 
fecret  of  his  million  to  his  wife  Khadijah  ;  and  ac- 
quainted her,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  juil  before  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  was  appointed 
the  apolUe  of  God :  he  alfo  repeated  to  her  a  paiTage 
which  he  pretended  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  the 
miniftry  of  the  angel,  with  thofe  other  circmnftances 
of  this  firft  appearance,  which  are  related  by  the  Ma- 
hometan writers.  Khadijah  received  the  news  with 
great  joy  ;  fwcaring  by  him  in  whofe  hands  her  foul 
was,  that  Ihe  trulted  he-  would  be  the  prophet  of  his 
nation  1  and  immediately  communicated  what  (he  had 
heard  to  her  coufin  Warakah  Lbn  Nawfal,  who,  be* 
ing  a  Chriltian,  could  write  in  the  Hebrew  character, 
and  was  tolerably  well-vcrfed  in  the  fcriptures  ;  and  he 
as  readily  came  into  her  opinion,  alluring  her  that  the 
fame  angel  who  had  formerly  appeared  unto  Mofes  was) 
now  fent  to  Mahomet.  1  he  firft  overture  the  prophet 
made  was  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  in  the  40th  year 
of  his  age,  which  is  therefore  ufuaHy  called  the  year 
of  his  mi  (lion. 

Encouraged  by  fo  good  a  beginning,  be  rcfolved  to 
proceed,  and  try  for  fome  time  what  he  couid  do  by 
private  perfuafion,  not  daring  to  hazard  the  whole  af- 
fair by  expofing  it  too  fuddenly  to  the  public.  He  foon 
made  profelytcs  of  thofe  under  his  own  roof,  viz.  hit 
wife  Khadijah,  his  f errant  Zeid  Ebn  Haretha,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  freedom  on  that  occafion,  (which  after* 
wards  became  a  rule  to  his  followers),  and  his  coufra. 
and  pupil  Ali,  the  fon  of  Abu  Taleb,  though  then 
very  young  :  but  this  laft,  making  no  account,  ^>f  the 
other  two,  ufed  to  flylc  himi'elf  the  Jr/l  of  k'vvert. 
The  next  perfoo  Mahomet  applied  to  was  Abd'allah 
Ebn  Abi  Kohafa,  furnamrd  Abu  Brer,  a  man  of  great 
authority  among  the  Korcifh,  and  one  whofe  intereft 
he  well  knew  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  him  ;  as  it 
foon  appeared  :  for  Abu  Beer,  being  gained  over,  pre- 
vailed alio  on  Oth  man  Ebn  Affan,  Abd'alraham  Ebn 
Awf.  Saad  Ebn  Abbi  Wakkas,  al  Zobcir  Ebn  al  A- 
wam,  and  Tdha  Ebn  Obeid'alhth,  all  principal  men  of 
Mecca,  to  follow  his  example.  Tbcfc  men  were  the 
fix  chief  companions,  who,  with  a  few  more,  were 
converted  in  the  fpace  of  three  years :  at  the  end  of 
which,  Mahomet  having,  as  he  hoped,  a  fufficitnt  in- 
tcreft  to  fiipport  him,  made  his  million  no  longer  a  fe- 
cret, but  gave  out  that  God  had  commanded  him  to- 
admonifh  his  near  relations  ;  and  in  order  to  do  it  wrt.hr 
more  convenience  and  profpect  of  fuccefs,  he  directed 
AH  to  prepare  an  entertainment,  and  invite  the  font 
and  defcendants  of  Abd'almotaleb,  intending  then  to 
open  his  mind  to  them.  This  was  done,  and  about  40 
of  them  came  ;  but  Abu  Laheb,  one  of  liis  uncles, 
making  the  company  break  up  before  Mahomet  had 
an  opportunity  of  fpeaking,  obliged  him  to  give  them  . 
a  fecond  invitation  the  next  day  ;  and  when  they  were 
come,  he  made  them  the  following  fpecch  :  "  I  know, 
no  man  in  all  Arabia  who  can  offer  bit  kindred  a  more 
excellent  thing  than  I  now  do  you  :  I  offer  you  hjppi- 
nefs  both  in  this  Life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come;  God 
Almighty  hath  commanded  mc  to  call  you  unto  him  : 
Who,  therefore,  among  you  will  be  affittant  to  rao 
herein,  and  become  my  brother  and  my  vicegerent  ?* 
AH  of  them  k&auag,  aad  declining  the  matter,  Ali 
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at  length  rofc  op,  and  declared  that  he  would  be  his  tlie  tribe 
afliftant ;  and  vehemently  threatened  thofc  who  fhould 
oppofe  him.  Mahomet  upon  this  embraced  Ali  with 
great  demonftration.s  of  aftc&ion,  and  defired  all  who 
were  prefent  to  hearken  to  and  obey  him  as  hit  depu- 
ty ;  at  which  the  company  broke  out  into  a  great 
laughter,  telling  Abu  Takb  that  he  muft  now  pay 
obedience  to  hU  fon. 

This  rcpulfe,  however,  was  fo  far  from  difcouraging  years;  but  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  miffion,  Mahomet 
Mahomet,  that  he  began  to  preach  in  public  to  the    told  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  that  God  had  mamfcltly 

fhowed  his  disapprobation  of  the  league  which  the  Ko- 
rei(h  had  made  again  ft  thorn,  by  fending  a  worm  to 


Abu  Taleb,  as  their 
head  ;  except  only  Abd'al  Ur.ra,  furnaroed  Abu  La- 
heb,  who,  out  of  inveterate  hatred  to  his  nephew  and 
his  doctrine,  went  over  to  the  oppofite  party,  whofe 
chief  was  Abu  Sofun  Ebn  Harb,  of  the  family  of 
Ommcya. 

The  families  continued  thus  at  variance  for  three 


people ;  who  heard  him  with  fome  patience  till  he  came 
to  upbraid  them  with  the  idolatry,  obftinacy,  and  per- 
rerfenefs  of  themlclvesand  their  fathers:  which  fohighly 
provoked  them,  that  they  declared  themfelves  hisene- 
jnies ;  and  would  foon  have  procured  his  ruin,  had  he 
not  been  proteftcd  by  Abu  Taleb.  The  chief  of  the 
Koreifh  warmly  folicited  this  perfon  to  defcrt  his  ne- 
phew, making  frequent  remonftrances  again  ft  the  in- 
novations he  was  attempting  ;  which  proving  ineffec- 
tual, they  at  length  threatened  him  with  an  open  rup- 
ture, if  he  did  no  prevail  on  Mahomet  to  defift.  At 
this  Abu  Taleb  was  Co  far  moved,  that  he  earncftly 
diftuaded  his  nephew  from  purfuing  the  affair  any  far- 
ther, reprcfenting  the  great  danger  he  and  his  friends 


eat  out  every  word  of  the  inftrument  except  the  name 
of  God.  Of  this  accident  Mahomet  had  probably  fume 
private  notice  :  for  Abu  Taleb  went  immediately  to 
the  Koreifh,  and  acquainted  them  with  it;  offering,  if 
it  proved  falfc,  to  deliver  hit  nephew  up  to  them;  but 
in  cafe  it  were  true,  he  in  lifted  that  they  ought  to  lay 
afide  their  atiimofity,  and  annul  the  league  they  had 
made  againfl  the  Halhemites.  To  this  they  acquiefced ; 
and  going  to  infped  the  writing,  to  their  great  alto- 
nifhment  found  it  to  be  as  Abu  Taleb  had  faid;  and 
the  league  was  theieupon  declared  void. 

In  the  fame  year  .Abu  Taleb  died,  at  the  age  of 


ufl  othcrwife  run.  But  Mahomet  was  not  to  be  in-  above  fourfcore;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  he 
timidatcd ;  telling  his  uncle  plainly,  that  if  thtj  ftt  the   died  an  infidel :  though  others  fay,  that  when  h*>  was 


at  the  point  of  death  he  embraced  Mabometamfra ;  and 
produce  fome  pa  Sages  out  of  his  poetical  competitions 
to  confirm  their  affertion.  About  a  month,  or,  as  fome 
write,  three  days  after  the  death  of  this  great  benefac- 
tor and  patron,  Mahomet  had  the  additional  mortifi- 
cation to  lofc  his  wife  Khadijah,  who  had  to  genexouf- 
ly  made  his  fortune.    For  which  reafon  this  year  is 


Jim  againfl  him  on  hit  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on  hit 
ttft,  he  would  not  leave  hit  enterprixt :  and  Abu  Ta- 
leb, feeing  him  fo  firmly  rcfolved  to  proceed,  ufed  no 
further  arguments,  but  promifed  to  Hand  by  him  a- 
gaintl  all  his  enemies. 

The  Koreifh,  finding  they  could  prevail  neither  by 
fair  words  or  menaces,  tried  what  they  could  do  by 
force  and  ill-treatment  ;  ufing  Mahomet's  followers  fo  called  the  year  of  > 
very  injurioufly,  that  it  was  not  fafc  for  them  to  con-  On  the  death  of  these  two  perfons,  the  Koreifh  be- 
tinue  at  Mecca  any  1  nger  :  whereupon  Mahomet  gave  gan  to  be  more  troublefome  llian  ever  to  their  prophet, 
leave  to  fuch  of  them  as  had  not  friends  to  protect  and  cfpecially  fome  who  had  formerly  been  his  inti« 
them  to  feek  for  refuge  elfewhere.  And  accordingly  mate  friends;  infomuch  that  he  found  himfelf  obliged 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  prophet's  million, 'i  6  of  them,  to  feek  for  fhcltcr  elfewhere,  and  firft  pitched  upon 
-  of  whom  were  women,  fled  into  Ethiopia  ;  and  Tayef,  about  6o  miles  call  from  Mecca,  for  the  place 
them  Othman  Ebn  A  flan  and  his  wife  Rakiab,    of  hi*  retreat.    Thither  therefore  he  went. 


fs  daughter.  This  was  the  tirtt  flight ;  but 
xJterwards  fevcral  others  followed  them,  retiring  one 
after  another,  to  the  number  of  8.1  men  and  I 8  wo- 
men, bcfides  children.  Thefe  refugees  were  kind- 
ly received  by  the  Najafhi,  or  king  of  Ethiopia  ( 
who  refufed  to  deliver  them  up  to  thofe  whom  the 
Koreifh  fent  to  demand  them,  and,  as  the  Arab,  wri- 
ter unanimouily  atteil,  even  proiefled  the  Maturate- 
religion. 


nied  by  hit  fcrvant  Zicd,  and  applied  himfelf  to  two. 
of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif  who  were  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  place;  but  they  received  him  very  cold- 
ly. However,  he  (laid  there  a  month;  and  fome  of 
the  more  confiderate  and  better  fort  of  men  treated 
him  with  a  little  refpe& :  but  the  flaves  and  inferior 
people  at  length  role  againfl  him  ;  and  bringing  him 
to  the  wall  of  the  city, .  obliged  him  to  depart  and  re- 
turn to  Mecca,  where  he  put  himfelf  under  the  proteo 


In  the  fixth  year  of  his  miffion,  Mahomet  had  tho   tion  of  Al  Motaam  Ebn  Adi. 


plcafurc  of  feeing  his  party  ftrengthencd  by  the  cor 
▼erfion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  a  man  of  great  valour  and 
merit ;  and  of  Omar  Ebn  al  Kattab,  a  perfon  highly 
efleemed,  and  once  a  violent  oppofer  of  the  prophet. 
As  perfecntion  generally  advances  rather  than  obflrud* 
the  fpreading  of  a  religion,  Iilamifm  made  fo  great  a 
progrefs  among  the  Arab  tribes,  that  the  Koreifh,  to 
fopprefs  it  effectually  if  poffible,  in  the  ftvemth  year  of  gion,  and 
Mahomet's  miffion,  made  a  folemn  league  or  covenant  fame, 
againfl  the  Hafhrmites  and  the  family  of  Abd'almo- -  In  the  1 2 lb  year  of  hia  miffion  it  was  thai  Mahomet 
taleb,  engaging  themfelves  to  contract  no  marriages  gave  out  that  he  had  made  his  night-journey  from 
with  any  of  them,  and  to  have  no  communication  with  Mecca  to  Jerufalem,  and  thence  to  heaven,  fo  much 
them;  and,  to  give  it  the  greater  fanflion,  reduced  it  fpoken  of  by  all  that  write  of  him.  Dr  Prideaux 
■to  writing,  and  bud  it  up  is  the  Caaba,   Upon  thil  thiafcs  he  iatented  it,  other  to  aefwer  the  - 


This  rcpulfe  greatly  difcouraged  his  followers.  How- 
ever, Mahomet  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf;  but  boldly 
continued  to  preach  to  the  public  afLin!>lies  at  the  pil- 
grimage, aud  gained  fevcral  profclytes;  and  among 
them  fix  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yathreb  of  the  Jcwifh 
tribe  of  Khazraj  j  who,  on  their  return  home,  failed 
not  to  fpeak  much  in  commendatio  >  of  their  new  rdi- 
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*M»tiomrr.  of  thofe  who  demanded  fome  miracle  ata  proof  of  his  in  great  need  ;  for  his  adversaries  were  by  this  time 
^  '  million  ;  or  elfc,  by  pretending  to  have  converfed  with  gTown  fo  powerful  in  Mecca,  that  he  could  not  ftay 
God,  to  cflabliih  the  authority  of  whaterer  he  mould  there  much  longer  without  imminent  danger.  Where* 
think  fit  to  leave  behind  by  way  of  oral  tradition,  and  fore  he  accepted  their  propofal,  anil  met  them  one 
snake  his  faying*  to  fcrve  the  fame  purpofc  as  the  oral  night,  by  appoint  merit,  at  al  Akaba  above  mentioned, 
law  of  the  Jews.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Maho-  attended  by  his  uncle  al  Abbas  %  who,  though  he  wat 
met  himfelf  ever  expected  fo  great  a  regard  mould  be  not  then  a  believer,  wtlhed  his  nephew  well,  and  made 
fnu'd  to  his  laying*,  as  his  followers  have  ftnee  done;  a  fpeech  to  thofe  of  Medina;  wherein  he  told  them, 
and  feeing  he  all  along  difelaimcd  any  power  of  per*  that  as  Mahomet  waa  obliged  to  quit  his  native  city, 
forming  miracles,  it  feems  rather  to  have  been  a  fetch  and  feck  an  afylum  clfcwhcre,  and  they  had  offered 
of  policy  to  raife  his  reputation,  by  pretending  to  have  him  their  protection,  they  would  do  well  not  to  de- 
.  a£tually  converted  with  God  in  heaven,  as  Mofes  had  ceive  him}  that  if  they  were  not  firmly  refoh'cd  tode- 
hcrctutorc  done  in  the  mount,  and  to  have  received  fc-  feud,  and  not  betray  lu'm,  they  had  better  declare  their 
veral  institutions  immediately  from  him,  whereas  be-  mind*,  and  let  him  provide  for  hisfafety  in  fome  other 
fore  be  contented  himfelf  with  perfuading  them  that  manner.  Upon  their  protciling  their  finccrity,  Ma- 
te lud  all  by  the  miniftry  of  Gabriel.  hornet  fwore  to  be  faithful  to  litem,  on  condition  that 
However,  this  (lory  ftcmed  fo  ahfurd  and  incredible,  they  (hould  protect  him  againil  all  infulti  as  hcaitily 
>that  fcvcral  of  his  followers  left  him  upon  it;  and  had  as  they  would  their  own  wives  and  families.  Thcv 
probably  ruined  the  whole  defigo,  had  not  Abu  Beer  then  ailccd  him  what  reaomper.ee  they  were  to  expert 
vouched  for  his  veracity,  and  declared,  that,  if  Maho-  if  they  (hould  happen  to  be  killed  in  his  quarrel  ;  ha 
met  affirmed  it  to  be  true,  he  Verily  believed  the  whole,  anfwered,  Pared ile.  Whereupon  they  pledged  their 
Which  happy  incident  not  only  retrieved  the  prophet 'i  faith  to  him,  and  fo  returned  home  ;  after  Mahomet 
credit,  but  incrcafed  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  had  chofen  12  out  of  their  number,  who  were  to  have 
fecure  o;  being  able  to  make  his  difdples  fwallow  the  fame  authority  among  them  as  the  12  apofiles  of 
whatever  he  pleafed  to  impofc  on  them  for  the  future.  Chrift  had  among  his  difciples. 

And  this  fiction,  notwithstanding  it*  extravagance,  was       Hitherto  Mahomet  had  propagated  his  religion  by 

-erne  of  the  mod  artfil  contrivances  Mahomet  ever  put  fair  means;  fo  that  the  whole  fuccefs  of  his  cnterprife, 

in  practice,  and  what  chiefly  contributed  to  the  railing  before  his  flight  to  Medina,  mult  be  attributed  to  per- 

of  his  reputation  to  that  great  height  to  which  it  a£  fuafion  only,  and  not  to  compuliion.    For  before  this 

tcrvrards  arrived.  facond  oath  of  fealty  or  inauguration  at  al  Akaba,  he 

In  this  year,  called  by  the  Mahometans  the  atttptti  had  no  pcrmiflion  to  ufe  any  force  at  all ;  and  in  feve- 

jrrw,  1 2  men  of  Yathreb  or  Medina,  of  whom  to  were  nil  places  of  the  Koran,  which  he  pretended  were  rc- 

•f  the  tribe  of  Kbairaj,  and  the  other  two  of  that  of  vealed  during  his  ftay  at  Mecca,  he  declares  his  hufi» 

Aws,  came  to  Mecca,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  nefs  was  only  to  preach  and  admonifh;  that  he  had  no 

Mahomet  at  alAkaha,  a  hill  on  the  north  of  that  city,  authority  to  compel  any  perfon  to  embrace  his  rcli- 

This  oath  was  called  the  womtnt  oath ;  not  that  arty  gion ;  and  that,  whether  people  believe  or  not,  was 

women  were  prefcot  at  this  time,  but  becaufc  a  man  Bone  of  his  concern,  but  belonged  folcly  unto  God. 

^ras  not  thereby  obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  And  he  was  fo  far  from  allowing  his  followers  to  ufe 

Mahomet  or  his  religion  ;  it  being  the  fame  oath  that  force,  that  he  exhorted  them  to  bear  patiently  thofe 

was  afterwards  exaded  of  the  women,  the  form  of  injuries  which  were  offered  them  on  account  of  their 

which  we  have  in  the  Koran,  and  is  to  this-effed;  viz.  faith  ;  and,  when  perfecuted  himfelf,  chofe  rather  to 

That  they  (hould  renounce  all  idolatry ;  and  they  quit  the  place  of  his  birth  and  retire  to  Medina,  than 

(hould  not  ileal,  nor  commit  fornication,  nor  kill  their  to  make  any  refinance.    But  this  great  paflivenefs  and 

children  (a«  the  Pagan  Arabs  ufed  to  do  when  they  moderation  feem  entirely  owing  to  his  want  of  power, 

apprehended  they  (hould  not  be  able  to  maintain  them),  and  the  great  fupcriority  of  his  oppofers  for  the  firft 

nor  forge  calumnies  ;  and  that  they  (hould  obey  the  1 2  years  of  his  million;  for  no  fooncr  was  he  enabled, 

prophet  in  all  things  that  were  rcafonable.    When  by  the  afG fiance  of  thofe  of  Medina,  to  make  head 

they  had  folemnly  engaged  to  all  this,  Mahomet  fent  agaimi  his  enemies,  than  he  gave  out,  that  God  had 

ene  of  his  difciples,  named  Mafab  Eln  Omair,  home  allowed  him  and  his  followers  to  defend  theinfelvc* 

with  them,  to  inltrud  them  more  fuKy  in  the  grounds  againil  the  infidels;  and  at  length,  as  his  forces  increa- 

nnd  ceremonies  of  his  new  religion.  fed,  he  pretended  to  have  the  divine  leave  even  to  at- 

Mafab  being  arrived  at  Medina,  by  the  afirflancc  of  tack  them  ;  and  to  dellroy  idolatry,  and  fet  up  the 

thofe  who  had  been  formerly  converted,  gained  fcvcral  true  faith  by  the  fword;  finding,  by  experience,  that 

profelytcs,  particularly  Ofa'id  Eba  Hodeira,  a  chief  his  defigns  would  otherwife  proceed  very  flowly,  if 

tnan  of  the  chy,  and  Saad  Ebn  Moadh,  prince  of  the  they  were  not  utterly  overthrown  ;  and  knowing,  oa 

tribe  of  Aws;  Mahometanifrn  fpreading  fo  fail,  that  the  other  hand,  that  innovators,  when  they  depend 

there  was  fearcc  a  houfe  wherein  there  were  not  fome  felely  on  their  own  ftrcngth,  and  can  compel,  feldom 

who  had  cmbracrd  it.  run  any  rifle;  from  whence,  fays  Macliiavel,  it  fol- 

The  next  year,  being  the  13th  of  Mahomet's  mif-  lows,  that  all  the  armed  prophet*  have  fucceeded,  and 

lion,  Mafab  returned  to  Mecca,  accompanied  ty  73  the  unarmed  ones  have  failed.  Mofes,  Cyrus,  Thefciui, 

fnen  and  two  women  of  Medina  who  had  profeflcd  Ifla-  and  Romulus,  would  not  have  been  able  to  eftablilh  the 

reil'm,  befides  fome  others  who  were  as  yet  unbelievers,  obfervance  of  their  inflitutions  for  any  length  of  time. 

On  their  arrival,  they  immediately  fent  to  Mahomet,  had  they  not  been  aimed.    The  firft  paflagc  of  the 

awd  ottered  him  theif  afliftanco  of  which  he  was  now  Koran  which  ^avc  Mahomet  the  pcrmiflion  of  defend- 
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tag  him/elf  fay  arms,  it  faid  to  have  been  that  in  the 
2 id  chapter;  after  which  a  great  number  to  the  fame 
purpofi  were  revealed. 

That  Mahomet  had  a  right  to  take  up  arm*  for  hi* 
own  defence  agaiotl  hi*  unjufi-  perfecutors,  tnay  per- 
haps  be  allowed;  but  whether  h«  ought  afterwards  to 
h»vc  made- nfe  of  that  meaus  for  the  cflablifhmg  of  his 


whom  they  took  to  be  Mahomet  himfelf,  aflecp, 
tinued  watching  there  till  morning,  when  Ali  arofe, 
and  they  found  themfclves  deceived. 

From  Abu  Beer's  ho>ife  Mahomet  and  he  went  to- 
a  cave  in  mount  Thur,  to  the  fouth-caft  of  Mecca* 
accompanied  only  by  Amer  Ebn  Foheirah,  Abu  Bccr'a 
fervaiit,  ami  Abd'allah  Iibn  Oreitah,  an  idolater  whom 


religion,  it  is  not  fo  eufy  to  determine.  How  far  the  they  had  hired  for  a  guide.  In  thi,  cave  lliey  lay 
fecular  power  may  or  ought  to  interpek  in  affairs  of    bid  three  day*,  to  avoid  the  fear.k  of  their  enemies  | 


this  nature,  mankind  arc  notngrced.  The  i»thod  of 
converting  by  the  fword  gives  uo  very  favourable  idea 
of  the  fuil  h  which  is  fo  propagated,  and  is  difallowed 
by  every  body  in  thofe  of  another  religion,  though  the 
line  perfens  are  willing  to  admit  of  it  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  ;  fuppoling  that,  though  a  falie  re- 
ligion ought  not  to  be  cttzbli&cd  by  authority,  yet  a 


which  they  very  narrowly  ciVapol,  and  not  without  - 
the  afMance  of  more  miracle*  than  ot.e:  for  fome  fay 
that  the  Koreilh  were  tiruck  with  blindnefj,  fo  that 
they  could  nut  rind  thc«avc;  others,  that  after  Ma- 
homet and  hi*  companion*  were  got  in,  two  pigeon*  - 
laid  their  eggs  at  the  entrance',  and  a  fpidcr  covered 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  her  web,  which  made 


tiuc  one  may  i  and  accordingly  force  isalmoil  a*  ton-  them  look  no  farther.  Aba  Beer,  feeing  the  prophet 
ilantty  cmplojrd  in  thefe  cafes  by  thofc  who  have  tl»e  i 
power  in  their  hands,  as  it  is  cunftantly  complained  of 
by  thofc  who,  fuffcr  the  violence.  It  it  certainly- one 
of  the  moil  convincing  proofs  that  Mahomctanifm  was 
no  other  than  a  human  invention,  that  it  owed  its  pro. 
grefs  and  cftahlifhmrn*  aln.uft  entirely  to  tlie  fword  J 
and  it  it  one  of  the  llrongcft  demonilrations  of  the  dii 
vine  original  of  Chriftianity,  that  it  prevailed  agaiaft 
all  the  force  and  power*  of  the  world  by  the  mere  dint 
of  its  own  truth,  after  having  flood  the  a  {faults  of  aH 
manner  of  perfections,  as  well  at  other  opposition^ 
for  300  years  together,  and  at  length  made  the  Roman 
emperors  themfclves  fubmit  thereto;  after  which  time, 
indeed,  thi>  proof  l'ecm*  to  fail,  Chriftianity  being  then 
cilabliihcd,  and  Pagauifm  abolished,  by  public  autho- 


in  fuch  imminent  danger,  became  very  forrowfulj; 
wliereupon  Mahomet  comforted  him  with  thefe  wordsj 
recorded  in  the  Koran,  Be  not  grieved,  for  GoJ  u  with 
iu.  Tkeir  enemies  being  retired,  they  left  the  cave* 
and  fet  out  for  Medina,  by  a  by-road;  and  having 
fortunately,  or,  as  tlie  Maliometan*  tell  us,  miracu- 
loufly  vfeaped  fome  who  were  fent  to  purfuc  them, 
arrived  safely  at  that  city  ;  whither  Ali  followed  them 
in  three  day*,  after  he  had  fettled  fome  affairs  at 
Mecca.- 

Tlie  firft  thing  Mahomet  did  after  hit  arrival  at 
Medina,  was  to  build  a  temple  for  hit  religious  wor- 
th] p,  and  a  houfe  for  himfelf,  which  he  did  on  a  pared 
of  ground  which  had  before  fcrved  to  put  -camels  in> 
ell  us,  for  a  buryiug-ground,  and  be- 


er, at  otners 

rity,  which  has  had  great  influence  in  the  propagation    longed  to  Sahal  and  Soheil  the  fons  of  A  mm,  who 
of  the  one  and  detlruction  of  the  other  ever  fincc.  Btrt 
to  let  urn. 

Mahomet,  having  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
companions  as  well  as  his  own,  by  the  league  offenfive 
and  defensive  which  he  had  now  concluded  with  thofe 
cf  Medina,  directed  them  to  repair  thither,  which  they 
accordingly  did  ;  but  himfelf  with  Abu  Beer  and  Ali 
1  behind,  hariug  not  yet  received  the  divine  per* 
a,  as  he  pretended,  to  leave  Mecca.  The  Koreilh 


This  adion  Dr  Prideaut 
again  ft,  rcprefenting  it  as  a  flagrant  inftancc  of  ia- 
jufticej  for  that,  lay*  be,  he  violently  .difpoflefle J 
thefe  poor  orphans,  the  font  of  as  inferior  artificer 
(whom  tlie  author  he  quotes  calls  a  carpenter),  of  this 
ground,  and  fo  founded  the  firft  fabric  of  his  worship  , 
with  the  like  wickednef*  as  he  did  hit  religion.  But, 
to  fay  nothing  of  the  improbability  that  Mahomet 
fhould  aft  in  fo  impolitic  a  manner  at  hit- firft  coming* 


fearing  the  conference  of  this  new  alliance,  began  to  the  Mahometan  writers  fet  this  .affair  in  a  quite  diGe-* 
think  it  abfolutely-  neccflary  to  prevent  Mahomet's 
cfcape  to  Mcdiaa;  and  having  held  a  council  thereon  * 
after  frvcraj  mi'der  expedients  had-  been  rejected,  they 
came  too  refolution  that  ho'  fhould  be  killed  ;  and 
agreed  that  a  man  fhould  be  chosen  out  of  every  tribe 
Jot  the  execution  of  this  dafign ;  and  that  each  maa 
fhould.  have  a  blow  at  -him  with  his  fword,  that  the 
guilt  of  hit  blood  might  fall  equally  on  all  the  tribes 
to  whofe  united  power  the  Hafhemitet  were  much  in- 
ferior, and  therefore  durft  not  attempt  to  revenge  their 
krnfman't  death* 

This  confpiracy  was  fcarce  formed,  when,  by  fome 
means  or  other,  it  came  to  Mahomet's  knowledge;  and 
he  gave  out  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  who  had  now  ordered  bim  to  retire  to-Me- 


rent  light :  one  tcllt  us  that-  he  treatcd-with  the  lad* 
about  thv  price  of  the  ground,  but  they  defired  he 
would  accept  it  as  a  prefent :  however,  as  hiftoriana 
of  good  credit  allure  us,  he  actually  bought  it ;  and 
the  money  .was  paid  by  Abu  Beer.  .  Be  fides.  Lac) 
Mahomet  accepted  it  a*  a  prefent,  the  orphan*  were 
in  circumftances  fuffkitnt  to  have  afforded  it :  fo* 
they  were  of  a  very  good  family,  of  the  tribe  of  Naj-. 
jc»,  one  of  the  moil  illatlrious  among  the  Arabs;  and 
not  tlie  fons  of  a  carpenter,  as  Dr  Prideaux 's  author 
writes,  who  took  tlie  word  h'ajjtr,  which  figniftcs  "  a 
carpenter,"  for  an  appellative,  whereas  it  is  a  proper 
name- 
Mahomet,  being  frrureJy  fettled  at  Medina,  and 
able  not  only  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  infuhs  of 


dins.    Whereupon,  to  amtrfe  his  enemies,  he  directed  bis  but  to  attack  theai,  began  to  fettd  out 

Ali  to  lie  down  in  bit  place,  and  wrsr>  himfelf  up  in  fmall  parties  to  make  rcprifats  00  the  Koreilh  ;  thr 

bis  green  cloak,  which  he  did  |-  and  Mahomet  efcaped  firfl  party  confiding  of  no  more  than  nine  men,  who 

miraculously,  as  they  pretend,  to  Abu  Beer's  boufe,  intercepted  and  plundered  a  caravan  belonging  to  that 

•unpercetved  by  the  confpirators,  who  had  already  af-  tribe,  and  in  the  action  took  two  prisoners.  But  what 

tembled  at  tbe  prophet's  door.    They,  in  the  mean,  cftablifhed  hi»  affairs  very  much,  and  was  the  foun'-v* 

stome,  looking  through  the  crevice,  and  feeing  Ali,  lion  on  which  he  built  ail  hi*  fuccccding . great**  Is, 
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M^orctt.  wii  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of  Bedr,  which  was   him  advife  lis  mailer  to  embrace  Mahomelifin.  The 

1    ■  ..■      r  1.-  :..  .1--  r  j  r  »l-tj  •  j  .•   /_  c  it  1.  •  .  j    t»_  •>  •        r  « 


fought  in  the  fecund  year  of  the  Hcgira,  and  it  fo  fa- 
mous in  the  Mahometan  hiftory.  Some  reckon  nolefs 
than  27  expedition*  wherein  Mahomet  was  pcrfonally 
prcfent,  in  nine  of  which  he  gave  battle,  betides  feve- 
ral  other  expedition;;  in  which  he  was  not  prefent. 
Hi*  force «  he  maintained  partly  by  the  contributions 
ci  his  followers  for  this  purpofc,  which  he  called  by 
the  uamt  of  zacat  or  alms,  and  the  paying  of  which  he 


mefTcnger  being  returned,  Badhan  in  a  few  days  re- ' 
ceived  a  letter  from  Shiruych,  informing  him  of  hia 
father's  death,  and  ordering  him  to  give  the  prophet 
no  further  ditlurbaoce.    Whereupon  Badhan  and  the 
Perfians  with  him  turned  Mahometans. 

The  emperor  Heracliua,  as  the  Arab'an  hiftoriao* 
alTure  us,  received  Mahomet's  letter  with  great  refpeel, 
lay  ing  it  on  his  pillow,  and  difmifled  the  bearer  ho- 


very  artfully  made  one  main  article  of  his  religion  j    nourabl..  And  fome  pretend  that  he  would  havepro- 

faidi,  lud  be  not  been  afraid  of  luting 


and  partly  by  ordering  a  fifth  part  of  the  plunder  to 
be  brought  into  the  public  treafury  for  that  purpofe, 
i  1  which  matter  he  liktwile  pretended  to  ait  by  the 
dnine  direAion. 

In  a  few  years,  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  (not- 
withttanding  he  fomctiincs  came  off  by  the  word)  he 
confidcrably  railed  his  credit  and  power.  In  the  fixth 
year  of  the  Hegira  he  fct  out  with  1 400  men  to  viiit 


king  of 


feflid  tin's 
his  crown 

Mahomet  wrote  to  the  fame  effedt  to  th 
Ethiopia,  though  he  liad  been  converted  before,  ac- 
cordiug  to  the  Arab  writers  ;  and  to  Mukawkas,  go- 
vernor ©f  Egypt,  who  gave  the  meflirnger  a  very  fa- 
vourable reception,  and  fent  feveral  valuable  prefent* 
to  Mahomet,  and  among  the  reft  two  girls,  one  of 


the  temple  of  Mecca,  not  with  any  intent  of  commit-  w  hich,  named  Mary,  became  a  great  favourite  with 
ting  holtilities,  but  ill  a  peaceable  manner.  However,  him.  He  alfo  fent  letters  of  the  like  purport  to  fc- 
when  he  came  to  al  Hodeibiya,  which  is  fituatcd  partly  vera!  Arab  princes  :  particularly  one  to  al  Hareth  Eba 
within  and  partly  without  the  facred  territory,  the  Abi  ^lur.ier  king  of  GhaJTean,  who  returning  for  an- 
Koreilh  fent  to  let  him  know  that  they  would  not  fwer  that  he  would  go  to  Mahomet  himfelf,  the  pro- 
permit  him  to  enter  Mecca,  unlcfs  he  forced  his  way  ;  phct  faid,  M<ij  hit  lingdom  peri/h  :  another  to  Hawd- 
whereupon  he  called  his  troops  about  him,  and  they  ha  Ebn  Ali,  king  of  Yamama,  who  was  a  Chriflian, 
all  took  a  folemn  oath  of  fealty  or  homage  to  him,  and,  having  fome  time  before  profeflcd  Klamifm,  had 
and  he  rcfolved  to  attack  the  city  ;  but  thofe  of  Mec-  lately  returned  to  his  former  faith  \  this  prince  fent 
ca  fending  Arwa  Ebn  Mafud,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  back  a  very  rough  aufwer,  upon  which -Mahomet  cur. 
Thakif,  as  their  amhaffador,  to  delire  peace,  a  truce  f>iig  him,  he  died  foon  after  :  and  a  third  to  al  Mcm- 


peaee, 

was  concluded  between  them  for  ten  years,  by  which 
uny  perfon  was  allowed  to  enter  into  league  cither 
with  Mahomet,  or  with  the  Koreilh,  as  he  thought 
lit. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  Ihow  the  intoo- 
-ceivable  veneration  and  refpeci  the  Mahometans  by  this 
time  had  for  their  prophet.to  mention  the  account  which 
the  above-mentioned  ambaflador  gave  the  Koreilh,  at 
bis  return,  of  their  behaviour.  lie  faid  he  had  been 
at  the  courts  both  of  the  Roman  emperor  and  of  the 
king  of  Perfia,  and  never  faw  any  prince  fo  highly  re- 
fpc&cd  by  his  fubjeebj  as  Mahomet  was  by  his  compa- 
nions :  for,  whenever  he  made  the  ablution,  in  order 
to  fay  his  prayers,  they  ran  and  catched  the  water  that 
lie  had  ufed  ;  and,  whenever  he  fpit,  they  immediately 
licked  it  up,  and  gathered  every  hair  that  fell  from  him 
with  great  fupertlit'ion. 

In  the  feventh  rear  of  the  Hegira,  Mahomet  began 
to  think  of  propagating  his  religion  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Arabia  ;  and  fent  meffengers  to  the  neigh- 
princes,  with  letters  to  invite  them  to  Maho 


dar  Ebn  Sawa,  king  of  Bahrein,  who  crol 
homctifm,  and  all  the  Arabs  of  that  country  followed 
his  example. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira  was  a  very  fortu- 
nate year  to  Mahomet.  In  the  beginning  of  it,  Kha. 
hd  Ehn  al  Walid  and  Amru  Ebn  al  As  both  excel- 
lent foldiers,  the  frll  of  whom  afterwards  cone,.  t  .ci\ 
Syria,  and  other  countries,  r.nd  the  latter  Egypt,  he- 
came  prvifclytcs  to  Mahonirttfm.  And  foon  after  the 
prophet  fent  3000  men  again!!  the  Grecian  forces,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  one  of  his  ambaflador*,  who,  be- 
ing fent  to  the  governor  of  Bofru  on  the  fame  en  and 
as  thofe  who  went  to  the  above-mentioned  princes, 
were  flain  by  an  Arab,  of  the  tribe  of  Ghatfan,  at 
Muta,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Balka  in  Syria* 
about  three  days  journey  eailward  from  Jerufakm* 
near  which  town  they  encountered.  The  Grecian* 
being  vaftly  fuperior  in  number  (for,  including  the 
auxiliary  Arabs,  they  had  an  army  of  for>,ooo  men), 
the  Mahometans  were  repulfed  in  the  fiHl  attack, 
and  lolt  fucceffivcly  three  of  their  general.',  vjz.  Zeii 


mrtifm"  Nor  was  this  project  without  fome  fuccefs.  Ebn  Hareth*  Mahomet's  freedman,  Jaafar  the  fon  of 
Khofru  Parviz,  then  king"  of  Perfia,  received  his  let-    Abu  Talcb,  and  Abdallah  Ebn  Rawaha :  but  Khalcb 


ter  with  great  difdain,  and  tore  it  in  a  paffion,  fend- 
ing away  the  mefTcnger  very  abruptly  ;  which  when 
Mahomet  heard,  he  laid  God  Jball  ttar  bit  UngAnm. 
And  foon  after  a  mefTcnger  came  to  Mahomet  from 
B.vJhan  king  of  Yaman,  who  was  a  dependent  on  the 
Perfians,  to  acquaint  htm  that  he  had  received  orders 
to  fend  him  to  Khe-fru.  Mahomet  put  off  bis  an  fwer 
till  the  next  morning,  and  then  told  the  meffenger  it    eluded  on  two  ye* 

had  been  revealed  to  him  that  night  that  Khofru  was  who  were  confederates  with  the  Koreilh,  attacking 
flain  by  bis  fon  Shiruych;  adding,  that  he  was  well  thofe  of  Khozaah,  who  were  allies  of  Mahomet,  killed 
afiured  his  new  religion  and  empire  fhoinVl  rife  to  as  feveral  of  them,  being  fupported  in  the  action  by  * 
great  a  height  a*  that  of  Khofru  j  and  therefore  bid  party  of  the  Koreifh  themfrlve*.  The  ctmfequeore 
N'  192.  o» 

3 


Ebn  al  Walid  fuccecding  to  the  command,  overthrew 
the  Greeks  with  a  great  llaughter,  and  brought  away 
abundance  of  rich  fpoil  j  on  occafion  of  which  action 
Mahomet  gave  him  the  title  of  Saf  mm  feyu)  Allah, 
"  one  of  the  fwords  of  God." 

In  this  year  alfo  Mahomet  took  the  city  of  Mecca, 
the  inhabitants  whereof  had  broken  the  truce  corr- 
cludcd  on  two  yc*TS  before.    For  the  tribe  of  Beer, 
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af  this  notation  m  fixm  apprehended  j  and  Abu  So- 
fian  himfcif  made  a  journey  to  Medina  on  purpofe  to 
heal  the  breach  and  renew  the  truce :  but  in  vain i 
for  Mahomet,  glad  of  this  opportunity,  refufcd  to  fee 
him:  whtreupon  he  applied  to  Abu  Beer  and  Ali;  but 
they  giving  him  no  anSwer,  he  wa*  obliged  to  return 
to  Mecca  at  he < 


Mahomet  If.  furnamed  tie  Gnat,  their  ferenth  MAAW*. 
fultan.    See  Turk t  y.  '  * 

He  was  bortt  at  Adrianople  the  24th  of  March 
(430 ;  and  is  to  be  remembered  chiefly  by  us  for  ta- 
king Coiitbntinoplc  in  1453,  m&  thereby  driving  m»!i 
ny  learned  Greeks  into  the  Weft,  which  wa*  a  great 
crofe  of  the  refloration  of  learning  in  Europe,  as  the 
Mahomet  immediately  gave  order*  for  preparations  Greek  literature  wa.  then  introduced  here.  He  was 
to  be  made,  that  he  might  furprifc  the  Meccans  while  one  of  the  greatctt  men  upon  record,  with  regard  t<* 
they  were  unprovided  to  receive  him:  in  a  little  time 
he  began  hia  march  thither  \  and  by  that  time  became 
■ear  the  city,  hii  force*  were  encreafed  to  10,000  men. 
Thofe  of  Mecca,  being  not  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themfclves  againft  fo  formidable  an  army,  furrendered 
at  difcretion  $  and  Abu  Sofian  faved  his  life  by  turning 
Mahometan.  About  28  of  the  idolaters  were  killed 
by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Khakd  ;  but  this 
happened  contrary  to  Mahomet'*  orders,  who,  when 

he  entered  the  town,  pardoned  ali  the  Koreifh  on  but  (he  had  never  felt  a  terror  equal  to  that  which  thi* 
their  fubmiflton,  except  only  fix  men  and  four  wo-  faltun'*  victories  imprinted.  The  inhabitant!!  feemed 
men,  who  were  more  obnoxious  than  ordinary  (fome  already  condemned  to  wear  the  turban  :  it  is  certain, 
•f  them  having  apoftatifed),  and  were  folemnly  pro-  that  pope  Sixtns  IV.  reprefented  to  himfcif  Rome  .v 
fcribed  by  the  prophet  himfelf ;  but  of  thefe  no  more  already  involved  in  the  dreadful  fate,  of  Conftanii- 
than  three  men  and  one  woman  were  put  to  death,  noplc  ;  and  thought  of  nothing  but  efcaping  into  Pro- 
file rett  obtaining  pardon  on  their  embracing  Maho-  vence,  and  once  more  transferring  the  holy  fee  to  A- 
met  1  fm,  and'  one  of  the  women  making  her  efcape.       vignon.    Accordingly,  the  news  of  Mahomet's  death. 

The  remainder  of  this  year  Mahomet  employed  in    which  happened  the  3d  of  May  t^8i,  was  received  a' 
deitroying  the  idols  in  and  round  Mecca,  fending  fe- 
deral of  hi*  generals  on  expeditions  for  that  purpofe, 
and  to  invite  the  Arabs  to  Klamifm  :  wherein  it  is  no 
vronder  if  they  now  met  with  fuccefs. 

The  next  year,  being  the  ninth  of  the  Hegira,  the 
Mahometans  call  the  yt<tr  of  ttnbojjtri  :  for  the  Arabs 
had  been  hitherto  expecting  the  iffne  of  the  war  be 


the  qualities  neceflary  to  a  conqueror :  for  he  eon- 
quercd*twd  empires,  tvfclve  kingdoms,  and  two  hurt- 
dred  considerable  cities.  He  wa*  very  ambitions  of 
the  title  of  Great,  and  the  Turks  gave  it  him ;  eveii 
the  Chriftiam  have  not  difputed  it  with  him ;  for  he 
was  the  nrft  of  the  Ottoman  emperors  whom  the  We- 
ft  cm  nations  dignified  with  the  title  of  Grand  Seig". 
nior  or  Great  Turk,  which  poftcrity  has  preferred  to 
defendants.    Italy  had  fuffered  greater  calamities, 


Rome  with  the  greatell  ;oy  that  ever  was  helield  there. 
Sixtua  caufed  all  the  churchea  to  be  thrown  opei, 
ma<Ie  the  tradefpeople  have  off  their  work,  ordered  a 
feaft  of  three  days,  with  public  prayers  and  procrf- 
lions,  commanded  a  diTchargc  of  the  whole  artillery 
of  the  callle  of  St  Angielo  ail  that  time,  anJ  put  a 
flop  to  his  journey  to  Avignon, 
tween  Mahomet  and  the  Koreifh :  but,  fo  foon  a*  that       He  appears  to  be  the  firlt  fultan  who  was  a  lover  of 


tribe,  the  principal  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  ge- 
nuine defcendant*  of  Ilhmael,  whofe  prerogatives  none 
offered  to  difputc,  had  fubmitted,  they  were  fatisticd 
that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppofc  Mahomet  ; 
amd  thereftire  began  to  come  in  to  htm  in  great  num- 
bers, and  to  fend  cmbaflies  to  make  their  fubmiflion* 
t©  him,  both  to  Mecca,  while  he  ftaid  there,  and  alfo 
to  Medina,  whither  he  returned  this  year.  Among 


arts  and  fcienccs  j  and  even  cultivated  polite  letters. 
He  often  read  the  Hiftory  of  Auguftus,  and  the  o- 
ther  Cxfaft  ;  and  he  perufed  thofe  of  Alexander, 
Conftantinc,  and  Thcodofiui,  with  more  than  ordina- 
ry pleafure,  becaufc  thefe  had  reigned  in  the  fame 
country  with  himfelf.  He  was  fond  of  painting,  ma- 
fic, and  fculpture  j  and  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  rtudy* 
of  agrienhure.    He  was  much  addicted  to  aftrology  ; 


In  the  torh  year,  Ali  waa  fent  into  Yaman  to 
propagate  the  Mahometan  faith  there ;  and,  as  it  is 


reft,  five  kings  of  the  tribe  of  Hamyar  profcf-  and  ufed  to  encourage  his  troops  by  giving  out,  that 
Jed  Mahometiftni  aud  fcnt  attibafTadors  to  notify  the   the  motion  and  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  pro- 

mifed  him  the  empire  of  the  world.  Contrary  to  the 
genius  of  his  country,  he  delighted  fo  much  in  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  that  he  not  onlv 
said,  converted  the  whole  tribe  of  Hamdan  in  one  fpoke  the  Arabian,  to  which  the  Turkifh  laws,  anef 
day.  Their  example  was  quickly  followed  by  all  the  the  religion  of  their  legiflat  or  Vahomet,  are  appropri- 
inhabttants  of  that  province,  except  only  thofr  of  ated,  but  alfo  the  I'crfian,  the  Greek,  and  the  French, 
Najran,  who,  being  Chrittians,  chofc  rather  to  pay  that  is,  the  corrupted  Italian.  Landm,  a  knight  of 
tribute.  Rhodes,  collected  feveral  letters  which  this  fultan 

Thus  was  Mahometifm  eftablifhed,  and  idolatry  Wrote  in  the  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Turkifh  languages, 
rooted  out,  even'  in  Mahomet 'j  lifetime  (for  he  died  and  tranflatcd  them  into  Latin.  Where  the  originals' 
the  next  year),  throughout  all  Arabia,  except  only  are,  nobody  knows ;  but  the  translation  has  been  pu- 


Yaniama,  where  Mofeilama,  who  fct  up  alio  for  a  pro- 
phet as  Mahomet's  comjietitor,  had  a  great  party,  and 
Was  not  reduced  till  the  kalifat  of  Abu  Beer  :  and  the 
Arab*  being  then  united  in  one  faith,  and  under  one 
prince,  found  themfclves  iVa  condition  of  making  thofe 
conqueA*  which  extended  the  Mahometan  faith  over 
£0  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

the  name  of  feveral 
Torks;  of  whom  the  mod  celebrated  is, 
VouX.  Part  II. 


blilhcd  ferenfl  time* ;  as  at  Lyons  1 5  :o,  in"  4to  ;  at 
Ihifil  1554,  llmo;  in  a  collection  publilhcd  hy  Opo- 
rinui,  at  Marpurg  1604,  in  8vo  ;  and  at  l.eipfic 
in  umo.  Melchior  juniu*,  profefTor  of  eloquence  at 
StrafSurij,  publi-hed  at  Montbeliard,  159c,  a  collec- 
tion of  letters,  in  which  there  are  three  written  by 
Mahomet  II.  to  Scandcrbrg.  One  rannot  difcover 
of  the  the  leaft  air  of  Turkifh  ferocity  in  thefc  letter*  :  they 
are  written  in  a*  civil  terms,  and  as  obliging  a  man- 
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ner,  as  the  moft  polite  prince  io  Chrifteadom  could 
have  written* 

MAHOMET  ANISM,  or  Mahomitism,  the  fy- 
ftcm  of  religion  broached  by  Mahomet,  and  (131  ad* 
tiered  to  by  his  followers.  See  Mahomit,  and  Al- 
coram. 

Mahometanifm  is  profeffed  by  the  Turks.  Peruana, 
and  fcvcral  nations  among  the  Africans,  and  many 
among  the  Eaft-Indians. 

The  Mahometans  divide  their  religion  into  two  ge- 
neral parts,  faith  and  practice :  of  which  the  firft  is 
divided  into  fix  diftin£k  branches ;  Belief  in  God,  in 
his  angels,  in  his  fcripturcs,  in  his  prophets,  in  the 
rcfurreciion  and  fiaal  judgment,  and  in  God's  abfolute 
decree*.  The  points  relating  to  practice  are,  Prayer, 
with  warnings, *&c.  alms,  falling,  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  circumcifion. 

I.  Of  the  Mahometan  Faith.]  1.  That  both  Maho- 
met, and  thofe  among  his  followers  who  are  reckoned 
orthodox,  had  and  continue  to  have  juft  and  true  no- 
tions of  God  and  his  attributes,  appears  fo  plain  from 
the  Koran  itfelf,  and  all  the  Mahometan  divines,  that 
it  would  be  lofs  of  time  to  tefute  thofe  who  fuppofe 
the  God  of  Mahomet  to  be  different  from  the  true 
God,  and  only  a  fictitious  deity  or  idol  of  his  own 
creation. 

a.  The  exiftence  of  angels,  and  their  purity,  are 
abfulutcly  required  to  be  believed  in  the  Koran  ;  and 
he  is  reckoned  an  infidel  who  denies  there  arc  fuch 
beings,  or  hates  any  of  them,  or  aflerts  any  diftinfiion 
of  fexes  among  them.  They  believe  them  to  have 
pure  and  fubtile  bodies,  created  of  fire  ;  that  they 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  propagate  their  fpecics; 
that  they  have  various  forms  and  office*,  fome  ado- 
ring God  in  different  po  (lures,  others  finging  praifes 
to  him,  or  interceding  for  mankind.  They  hold,  that 
fome  of  them  are  employed  in  writing  down  the  ac* 
tions  of  men  ;  others  in  carrying  the  throne  of  God, 
and  other  fervices. 

The  four  angels,  whom  they  look  00  as  more  emi- 
nently in  God's  favour,  and  often  mention  on  account 
of  the  offices  affigned  them,  are,  Gabn'cl,  to  whom 
they  give  fcvcral  titks,  particularly  thofc  of  the  holy 
fpiril,  and  the  angel  of  reve/aliont,  fuppofing  him  to 
be  honoured  by  God  with  a  greater  confidence  than 
any  other,  and  to  be  employed  in  writing  down  the 
divine  decrees  ;  Michael,  the  friend  and  proteclor  of 
the  Jews  ;  Azracl,  the  angel  of  death,  who  feparatcs 
mens  fouls  from  their  bodies ;  and  Irafil,  whofc  office 
it  will  be  to  found  the  trumpet  at  the  refurreclion. 
The  Mahometans  alfo  believe,  that  two  guardian  an* 
gels  attend  on  every  man,  to  obferve  and  write  down 
his  actions,  being  changed  every  day,  and  therefore 
called  al  Moaiiihal,  or  "  the  angels  who  continually 
(uccecd  one  another." 

The  devil,  whom  Mahomet  names  Etfu,  from  his 
A/pair,  was  once  one  of  thofc  angels  who  arc  nearelt 
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fubject  to  death.    Some  of  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  bt  Mafcome* 
good  and  others  bad,  and  capable  of  future  falvation 
or  damnation,  as  men  are;  whence  Mahomet  ptc-v 

of  genii  as  well 


to  God's  pretence,  called  Axaxil  s  and  fell,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran,  for  rcfufing  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  Adam  at  the  command  of  God. 

Bcudcs  angels  and  devils,  the  Mahometans  are 
taught  by  the  Koran  to  believe  an  intermediate  order 
of  creatures,  which  they  call  jm  or  genii,  created  alfo 
«f  fire,  but  of  a  groffer  fabric  than  angels,  fince  they 
•at  and  drink,  and  propagate  their  Ipecacs*  and  are 


men 

tended  to  be  fent  for  the 
as  men. 

3.  As  to  the  fcriptures,  the  Mahometans  are  taught 
by  the  Koran,  that  God,  in  divers  ages  of  the  world, 
gave  revelations  of  his  will  in  writing  to  fcvcral  pro- 
phets, the  whole  and  every  one  of  which  it  is  abfo- 
lutcly  neceffary  for  a  good  Modern  to  believe.  The 
number  of  thefe  (acred  books  were,  according  to  them,. 
104.   Of  which  10  were  given  to  Adam,  50  to  Seth, 
to  to  Edris  or  Enoch,  10  to  Abraham  ;  and  the  other 
four,  being  the  Pentateuch,  the  Pfahns,  the  Gofpel, 
and  the  Koran,  were  fucccffively  delivered  to  Mol'ev 
David,  Jcfus,  and  Mahomet ;  which  lad  being  the 
feal  of  the  prophets,  thofe  revelations  are  now  doled, 
and  no  more  are  to  be  expected.    All  thefe  divine 
books,  except  the  four  Lift,  they  agree  to  be  now  en- 
tirely loll,  and  their  contents  unknown ;  though  the 
Sabians  have  feveral  books  which  they  attribute  to 
fome  of  die  antediluvian  prophets.  And  of  thofe  four, 
the  Pentateuch,  Pfdnu,  and  Gofpel,  they  fay,  have 
undergone  fo  many  alterations  and  corrupt  ions,  that, 
though  there  may  poffibly  be  fome  part  of  the  true 
word  of  God  therein,  yet  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  prefent  copies  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Chri- 
ftians.   The  Mahometans  have  alfo  a  gofpd  in  Arabic* 
attributed  to  St  Barnabas;  wherein  the  hillory  of 
Jcfus  (Thrift  is  related  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
what  we  find  in  the  true  gofpels,  and  eorrefpondent 
to  thofe  traditions  which  Mahomet  has  followed  in  his 
Koran.    Of  this  gofpel  the  Morifcocs  in  Africa  have 
a  tranflation  in  Spamrti  ;  and  there  is,  in  the  library 
ef  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  manufcript  of  fome  an* 
tiquity,  containing  an  Italian  tranflation  of  the  fame 
gofpel ;  made,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  for  the  ufc  of  re- 
negades. This  book  appears  to  be  no  original  forgery 
of  the  Mahometans  ;  though  they  have,  no  doubt,  in- 
terpolated and  altered  it  fince,  the  better  to  ferve  their 
purpofe    and  ia  particular,  inftead  of  the  Paraclete, 
or  Comforter,  they  have  in  this  apocryphal  gofpel  in. 
fcrted  the  word  Peritlyie,  that  is,  the  "  famous,"  or 
"  illuftrious ;"  by  which  they  pretend  their  prophet 
was  foretold  by  name,  thai  being  the  figni&cation  of 
Mohammed  in  Arabic  :  and  this  they  lay  to  juftify 
that  callage  of  the  Koran,  where  Jcfus  Chritt  is  for. 
mally  affcrtcd  to  have  foretold  his  coming,  under  his> 
other  name  of  Ahmed,  which  is  derived  from  the  fame 
root  as  Mohammed,  and  of  the  fame  import.  From, 
thefe,  or  fome  other  forgeries  of  the  fame  damp,  it 
is  that  the  Mahometans  quote  fcvcral  paffages,  of 
which  there  are  not  the  lead  footfteps  in  the  New 
Tc  (lament. 

4.  The  number  of  the  prophets,  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  fent  by  God  into  the  world, 
amounts  to  no  lefts  than  224/100,  according  to  one 
Mahometan  tradition  ;  or  to  1 24,0^0,  according  to 
another:  among  whom  313  were  apodles,  fent  with 
fpecial  comrnifuous  to  reclaim  mankind  from  infidelity 
and  fuperftition. ;  and  fix  of  them  brought  new  laws 
or  difpenfations,  which  fucce (lively  abrogated  the  pre- 
ceding :  thefe  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moles, 
Jefus,  and  Mahomet.  All  the  prophets  in  general, 
the  Maiiomctims  believe  to  hive  been  free  from  great 
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fins  and  erron  of  coofequence,  and  profcflbra  of  one 
and  the  fame  religion,  that  if,  IfJam,  notwithflacdinK 
the  different  laws  and  inftitutions  which  they  ob- 
fervcd.  They  allow  of  degrees  among  them,  and  hold 
fome  of  them  td  be  more  excellent  and  honourable 
than  other*.  The  firft  place  they  give  to  the  revealerj 
and  cAablithera  of  new  difpenfations,  and  the  next  to 
the  apoftles. 

In  this  great  number  of  prophets,  they  not  only 
reckon  divert  patriarchs  and  perfons  named  in  fcrip- 
ture,  but  not  recorded  to  have  been  prophets  (where- 
in the  Jewifh  and  Chriflian  writers  have  fometimes  led 
tbc  way),  as  Adam,  Seth,  Lot,  Ilhmael,  Nun,  Jo- 
fhua,  &c.  asd  introduce  fome  of  them  under  diffe- 
rent names,  as  Enoch,  Meter,  and  Jrtbro,  who  are 
railed,  in  the  Koran,  Edrit,  Hud,  and  Sboaii ;  but 
(everal  others  whofe  very  names  do  not  appear  in 
fcripture  (though  they  endeavour  to  find  fome  per- 
fons there  to  fix  them  on),  as  Saleh,  Khedr,  Dhu'lkcfl, 
&c 

5.  The  belief  of  a  general  refurrection  and  a  future 
judgment. 

When  a  eorpfe  is  laid  in  the  grave,  they  fay  he  is 
received  by  an  angel,  who  gives  him  notice  of  the  co- 
ming of  the  two  examiners  {  who  are  two  black  livid 
angels,  of  a  terrible  appearance,  named  Monker  and 
JVaiir.  Thefe  order  the  dead  perfon  to  fit  upright ;  and 
examine  him  concerning  his  faith,  as  to  the  unity  of 
God,  and  the  mifuon  of  Mahomet:  if  he  anfwer  right- 
>y,  they  fuffcr  the  body  to  reft  in  peace,  and  it  is  re- 
frefhed  by  the  air  of  paradifc  ;  but,  if  not,  they  beat 
him  on  the  temples  with  iron  maces,  till  he  roars  out 
for  anguifli  fo  loud,  tltat  he  is  heard  by  all  from  eaft  to 
weft,  except  men  and  genii.  They  then  prcfj  the 
c  arth  on  the  corpfc,  which  is  gnawed  and  ftung  till 
tbe  refurre&ion  by  09  dragons,  with  feven  heads 
each  j  or,  as  others  fay,  their  fins  will  become  veno- 
mous beafts,  the  grievous  ones  ftinging  like  dragons, 
the  fmallcr  like  fcorpions,  and  the  other  like  fer- 
pents :  circumftances  which  fome  underftand  in  a  fi- 
gurativc  fenfe. 

As  to  the  foul,  they  hold," that,  when  it  isfeparated 
from  the  body  by  <he  anpil  of  death,  who  performs  his 
office  with  cafe  and  gentlenefs  towards  the  good,  and 
with  violence  towards*  the  wicked,  it  enters  into  that 
which  they  call  al  benaib,  or  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  refurrecrion.  If  the  departed  perfon 
was  a  believer,  /hey  fay  two  angels  meet  it,  who  con- 
vey it  to  heaven,  that  its  place  there  may  be  afligned, 
according  to  its  merit  and  degree.  For  they  diftin- 
guifh  the  fouls  of  the  faithful  into  three  claffes  :  the 
firft  of  prophets,  whofe  fouls  are  admitted  into  para- 
dife  immediately ;  the  fecond  of  martyrs,  whofe  fpi- 
rits,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  reft  in  the 
crops  of  green  birds,  which  eat  of  the  fruits  and 
drink  of  the  riven  of  paradife  ;  and  the  third  of  other 
believers,  concerning  the  ftate  of  whofe  fouls  before 
the  refurredtiou  there  arc  various  opinions. 

Though  fome  among  the  Mahometans  have  thought 
that  the  refurrection  will  be  merely  fpiritual,  and  no 
snore  than  the  returning  of  the  foul  to  the  place 
whence  11  firft  came  (an  opinion  defended  by  Ebn  Sina, 
and  called  by  fome  the  opinion  of  ibt  phtlofnphert) ;  and 
others,  who  allow  man  to  confift  of  body  only,  that 
x  will  be  merely  corporeal ;  tbe  received  opinion  it, 
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that  both  b 

tors  argue  ftrcououfly  for  the  polfibih'ty  of  the  refur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  difpute  with  great  fubtilty 
concerning  the  manner  of  it.  But  Mahomet  has  ta- 
ken care  to  preferve  one  part  of  the  body,  whatever 
becomes  of  the  reft,  to  ferve  for  a  bafis  of  the  future 
edifice,  or  rather  a  leaven  for  the  mafs  which  is  to  be 
joined  to  It.  For  he  taught,  that  a  man's  body  was 
entirely  confumed  by  the  earth,  except  only  the  bone 
called  td  egb,  which  we  name  the  at  coccygiiy  or  rump- 
bone  t  and  that,  as  it  was  the  firft  formed  in  the  hu- 
man body,  it  will  alfo  remain  uncorruptcd  till  the  laft 
day,  as  a  feed  from  whence  the  whole 'is  to  be  renew- 
ed; and  this,  he  faid,  would  be  effected  by  a  forty  years 
rain,  which  God  (houtd  fend,  and  which  would  cover 
the  earth  to  the  height  of  1 2  cubits,  and  caufe  the  bo- 
dies to  fprout  forth  like  plants.  Herein,  alfo,  is  Maho- 
met beholden  to  the  Jews;  who  fay  the  fame  things  of 
the  bone  Lux,  excepting  that  what  he  attributes  to  a 
great  rain,  will  be  effected,  according  to  them,  by  a 
dew,  impregnating  the  duft  of  the  earth. 

The  time  of  the  refurrcction  the  Mahometans  allow 
to  be  a  perfect  ferret  to  all  but  God  alone ;  the  angel 
Gabriel  himfclf  acknowledging  his  ignorance  in  this 
point,  when  Mahomet  aiked  him  about  it.  How- 
ever, they  fay,  the  approach  of  that  day  may  be 
known  from  certain  figns  which  are  to  precede  it. 
Thefe  figns  they  diftinguifh  into  two  forts,  the  leffcr 
and  the  greater. 

The  lefler  figns  are,  1.  The  decay  of  faith  among 
men.  2.  The  advancing  of  the  meaneft  perfons  to 
eminent  dignity.  3.  That  a  maid-fervant  (hall  become 
the  mother  of  her  miftrefs  (or  mafter)  ;  by  which  \i 
meant,  cither  that  towards  the  end  of  the  world  men 
fhall  be  much  given  to  fcnfuality,  or  that  the  Maho- 
metans fhall  then  take  many  captives.  4.  Tumults 
and  feditions.  5.  A  war  with  the  Turks.  6.  Great 
diftrefs  in  the  world,  fo  that  a  man,  when  he  panes  by 
another's  grave,  fhall  fay,  Would  to  God  I  were  in 
his  place.  7.  That  the  provinces  of  Irac  and  Syria 
fhall  refufe  to  pay  their  tribute.  And,  8.  That  the 
buildings  of  Median  fhall  reach  to  Ahab,  or  Yahab. 

The  greater  figns  are,  1.  The  fun's  riling  in  the 
weft  ;  which  fome  have  imagined  it  originally  did.  2. 
Tbe  appearance  of  the  beaft,  which  (hall  rife  out  of  the 
earth,  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  or  on  mount  Safa,  or 
in  the  territory  of  Tayef,  or  fome  other  place.  This 
beall,  they  fay,  is  to  be  63  cubits  high  ;  though 
others,  not  fatiaficd  with  fo  fmall  a  fi/.c,  will  hare  her 
reach  to  the  clouds  and  to  heaven,  whenber  head  only 
is  out ;  and  that  fhe  will  appear  for  three  days,  but 
(how  only  a  third  part  of  her  body.  They  defcribe 
this  monfter,  as  to  her  form,  to  be  a  compound  of 
various  fpecics ;  having  the  head  of  a  bull,  the  eyes  of 
a  hog,  the  ears  of  an  elephant,  the  horns  of  a  flag, 
the  neck  of  an  oft  rich,  the  bread  of  a  lion,  the  colour 
of  a  tiger,  the  back  of  a  cat,  the  tail  of  a  ram,  the 
legs  of  a  camel,  'and  the  voice  of  an  afs.  Some  fay 
this  beaft  is  to  appear  three  times  in  fcveral  places, 
and  that  fhe  will  bring  with  her  the  rod  of  Mofes  and 
the  feal  of  Solomon  ;  and,  being  fo  fwift  that  none 
can  overtake  or  cfcape  her,  will  with  the  firft  ftrikc  all 
the  believers  on  the  face,  and  mark  them  with  the 
word  r-jimen,  i.  e.  believer ;  and  with  the  latter  will 
the  unbelievers  on  the  face  likewife,  with  the 
3  M  a  word 
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ward  Cafer,  i.  e.  infidel,  i tut  every  perton  may  b«  Euphrates,  which  will  be  the  deftrucVon  of  many, 
known  for  what  he  really  is.  They  add,  that  the  tune    1 2.  The  demolition  of  the  Caaba,  or  temple  of  Mcc- 

vanity  of  all  religions  ca,  by  the  Ktliiopian*.  13.  The  f pea  king  of  beads 
and  inanimate  things.  14.  The  breaking  out  of  fire 
io  the  province  of  Hejai ;  or,  according  to  others,  in 
Vamaa.  1  C.  The  appearance  of  a  man  of  the  defen- 
dants of  Kahun,  who  lhall  drive  mea  before  him  with 
his  Half.  J  6.  The  coming  of  the  Mohdi,  or  director  ( 
concerning  whom  Mahomet  prophcficd,  that  tin-  world 
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beaft  i*  to  demonftrate  the  vanity  of 
except  I  flam,  and  to  fpeak  Arabic.  All  this  iluif 
fermt  to  be  the  reiult  of  a  confufed  idea  of  the  beait 
in  the  Revelations.  3.  War  with  the  Greeks,  and 
the  taking  Conttantinople  by  70,003  of  the  pollcrity 
of  Ifaac,  who  (hall  not  win  that  city  by  forcc^of  aims, 
but  the  walls  fhall  fall  down  while  they  cry  out,  Tixrt 
it  n*  Gad  but  God,  God  it  m>ftgrtat/  As  they  are  di- 
viding the  fpoil,  news  will  corae  to  them  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Aiilichrifl;  whereupon  they  fhall  leave  all,  and 
return  back.  4-  The  coming  of  Antichrift,  whom  the 
Mahometans  call  Mafti  al  DajjaJ,  i.e.  the  falfe  or  lying 
Chrift,  and  ftmply  nl  Dyjai.  He  is  to  be  one-eyed, 
and  marked  on  the  forehead  with  the  letters  C.  F.  R. 
fignifying  Cafer,  or  iundcl.  They  fay  that  the  Jews 
give  him  the  name  of  MtjSah  Ren  David ;  and  pretend 
he  is  to  come  in  the  bit  days,  and  to  be  lord  both  of 
land  and  fea,  and  that  he  will  re  (lore  the  kingdom  to 
them.  5.  The  defcent  of  Jefus  on  earth.  They  pre- 
tend  that  he  i«  to  dr fcend  near  the  white  tower  to  the 
e-ait  of  Damaictis,  when  the  people  are  returned  from 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  :  that  he  is  to  embrace 
the  Mahometan  religion,  marry  a  wife,  get  children, 
kill  Antichrill  ;  and  at  length  die  after  40  years,  or, 
according  to  others,  24  years  continuance  on  earth, 
l-'nder  him,  they  (ay,  there  will  be  great  fecurity 


mould  not  have  an  end  till  one  of  his  own  family 
mould  govern  the  Arabians,  whofe  name  (hould  be 
the  fame  with  hi*  own  name,  and  whofe  father  s  name 
Ihould  alfo  be  the  fame  with  his  father's  name  ;  and 
who  mould  fill  the  earth  with  rigJiteoufucf*.  This 
perfuji  the  Shines  believe  to  he  now  alive,  and  con- 
cealed  in  fome  lee  ret  place  till  the  time  of  his  mam- 
fcftatiou  ;  for  they  luppufc  him  no  other  tliau  the  laft 
of  the  12  Imams,  named  Mafnmet  s/iu'iia/sm,  as 
their  prophet  was  ;  and  the  fon  of  Hi  flan  al  Aflccri, 
the  1 1  th  of  that  fucccflion.  He  was  born  at  Sermau- 
rai,  in  the  255th  year  of  the  Hegira.  I*i  jmtlus  tra- 
dition,  it  is  to  be  prcfumed,  an  opinion  pretty  current 
among  the  Chritlians  took  in  rife,  that  the  Mahome- 
tans arc  in  expectation  of  their  prophet's  return.  17. 
A  wind  which  (hall  fweep  away  the  fouls  of  all  who 
have  hut  a  grain  of  faith  in  their  beam,  at  has  been 
mentioned  under  the  tenth  fnro. 

Thcfe  are  the  greater-  ligns,  which,  according  to 
and  plenty  in  the  world,  all  hatred  and  malice  being    their  doctrine,  are  to  precede  the  rtfurreciion,  but  dill 


iaid  afide ;  when  lions  and  cimek,  bears  and  (beep, 
ihall  live  in  peace,  and  a  child  lhall  play  withlcrpents 
unhurt.  6.  War  with  the  Jews  j  of  whom  the  Ma- 
hometans are  to  make  a  prodigious  (laughter,  the 
very  trees  and  lloncs  difcovering  fuch  of  them  as  hide 
tbcrol'clvc?,  exv/ept  only  the  tree  called  ghnritad,  which 
jb  the  tree  of  the  Jews.  7.  The  eruption  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  or,  as  tltey  are  culled  in  the  call,  Tajuj  and 


Majnj ;  of  whom  many  things  are  related  in  the 

Koran  and  the  traditions  of  Mahomet.    Thcfe  bar-    but  the  very  mountains  levelled;  that  the  heavens  lhall 


leave  the  hour  of  it  uncertain  :  for  the  immediate  fign 
of  iu  being  come  will  he  the  firll  bl  ill  of  the  trumpet, 
which  they  believe  will  be  founded  three  time*.  The 
full  they  call  the  tla/i  of  ionjltruation  ;  at  the  hearing 
of  which  all  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth  (hall  be 
Hruck  with  terror,  except  thofc  whom  God  lhall  plcafe 
to  exempt  from  it.  The  effecis  attributed  to  this  fir  It 
found  of  the  trumpet  are  very  wonderful ;  for  they  fay, 
the  earth  will  Ijc  (haken,  and  not  only  all  buildings. 


they  tell  us,  having  parted  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias, which  the  vanjjuard  of  their  vad  army  will  drink 
dry,  will  come  to  Jerufalem,  and  there  greatly  diArefs 
Jefus  and  his  companions  1  titl,  at  his  requell,  God 
will  deftroy  them,  and  fill  the  earth  with  tlkeir  car- 
cafes,  which,  after  fome  time,  God  will  fend  birds  to 
carry  away,  at  the  prayers  of  Jefus  and  his  followers. 
Their  bows,  arrows,  and  quivers,  the  Modems  will 
burn  for  frven  years  together  |  and  at  lad,  God  will 
tend  a  rain  to  cleanfe  the  earth  and  to  make  it  fertile. 
8.  A  fmokc  which  (hall  fill  the  whole  earth.  9.  An 
eclipfe  of  the  moon.  Mahomet  is  reported  to  have 
laid,  that  there  would  be  three  eclipfe?  before  the  tail 
hour ;  one  to  be  fcen  in  the  eafi,  another  in  the  well. 


melt,  the  fun  be  darkened,  the  liars  fall,  on  the  death 
of  the  angels,  who,  as  fome  imagine,  hold  them  fuf- 
pended  between  heaven  and  earth;  and  the  fea  ihall  be 
troubled  and  dried  up,  or,  accoiding  to  others,  turned 
into  flames,  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars  being  throwu  in- 
to it :  the  Koran,  to  exprefs  the  greatnefs  of  the  ter» 
rur  of  that  day,  adds,  that  women  who  give  fuck  lhall 
abandon  the  care  of  their  infants,  and  even  the  me  ca- 
mels which  have  gone  10  months  with  young  (a  mote 
valuable  part  of  the  fub  dance  of  that  nation)  (hall  bo 
utterly  neglected.  A  faithcr  effect  of  this  btait  will 
be  that  coucourfe  of  beads  mentioned  in  the  Koran, 
though  fome  doubt  whether  it  be  to  precede  the  refur- 
rettiou  or  not.    They  who  fuppofe  it  will  precede. 


and  the  thiid  in  Arabia.    10.  The  returning  of  the  think  tliat  all  kinds  of  animals,  forgetting  their  refpec 

Arabs  to  the  worlhip  of  Allat  and  al  Uaza,  and  the  five  natural  fiercenels  and  timidity,  will  run  together 

n.11  of  their  ancient  idols,  after  the  decease  of  evenr  into  one  place,  being  ten-hied  by  the  found  uf  the  Hum- 

one  in  whofe  heart  there  was  faith  equal  to  a  grain  of  pet  and  the  fudden  (hock  of  nature, 
muflard-fced,  none  but  the  very  word  of  men  being      The  Mahometans  belies*  that  this  firll  bla/l  will  ttt 

left  alive.   For  God,  they  fay,  will  fend  a  cold  ode-  followed  by  a  fecood,  which  they  call  the  Mtfl  of  exma- 

rifcrout  wind,  blowing  from  Syria  Damafcena,  which  tutiomf  by  which  all  creatures both  in  heaven and  earth) 

fhall  fweep  away  the  fouls  of  all  the  faithful,  and  the  fhaU  die  or  be  annihilated,  exocpt  thofc  which  God 

Koran  itfelf,  fb  that  men  will  remain  in  the  groUcrt  fhall  plcafe  to  exempt  from  the  common  fate;  and  this, 

ignorance  fjpr  100  years.    1 1.  The  difcovcry  of  a  they  fay,  lhall  happen  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  nay 

nil  heap  of  gold  and  fibre?  by  the  retreating  of  the  in  aq  inlUnt  j  uothwg  fumv«g  except  GW  aloae. 
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Wfth  parndifc  and  bell,  and  tbe  ii 
places,  and  tbe  throne  of  glory, 
die  will  be  the  iuigel  of  death. 

Forty  years  after  iliis  will  be  heard  the  kluM  -zf  rr- 
furroit'm,  when  the  trumpet  ihall  l»r  fouaded  the  third 
time  by  IfraGI,  who.  *-5gether  with  Gabriel  and  Mi- 
chael, will  b?  previoutfy  fetlored  to  life,  and,  (landing 
OS  the  rock  of  the  temple  of  Jerofalem,  fhall,  at  God'« 
command,  call  together  all  the  dry  and  rotten  bones, 
ao*3  other  difperfed  parts  of  the  bodie*,  and  the  very 
hairs  to  judgment.    This  angel,  baring,  by  the  divine 
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tri:ru:i*t  to  his  mouth,  and 


ed  toge- 


order,  fct  tt 

ther  all  the  foula  from  all  parti,  will  throw  them  into 
hie  trumpet,  from  whence,  on  hi*  giving  the  Lift  found, 
at  the  command  of  God,  they  wiS  fly  forth  like  bees, 
and  fill  the  whole  fpace  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
then  repair  to  their  refpeerrve  bodies,  which  the  open- 
ing earth  will  fuller  to  arife  t  and  the  firtt  who  fhall 
Co  arifc,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  will  be 
For  this  birth  the  rartb  will  be  prepared  b' 


prepareu  by 

the  rain  abore-fnentioncil,  which  in  to  fall  continually 
for  40  years,  and  will  rcfcmble  the  feed  of  a  man,  and 
be  fupplicd  from  the  water  urxler  the  throne  of  God, 
which  is  called  6vi*j  tuMrr  /  by  -the  efficacy  and  vir- 
tue of  which  the  dead  bodies  ihall  fpring  forth  from 
their  graves,  as  they  did  in  their  mother's  womb,  or 
as  corn  fpmuti  forth' by  .  ommou  raia,  till  they  become 
perfetl ;  after  which  bre.;f h  will  Lc  breathrd  into  them, 
and  tliey  will  lleep  in  their  fepulctuvs  till  they  arc  rai- 
led to  life  at  the  lail  trump. 

When  thofe  who  have  rifen  fhall  have  waited  the  li- 
mited time,  the  Mahometans  believe  God  will  at  length 
appear  to  judge  them  ;  Mahomet  undertaking  the  of- 
fice of  intercefW,  after  it  (hall  have  been  declined  by 
A  'am,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jefus,  who  fh:dl  beg  de- 
liverance only  for  their  own  fouls.  They  fay,  that  on 
this  fo'eira  occation  God  will  come  in  the  elouds  fur- 
roiinded  by  angels,  and  will  produce  the  books  where- 
in the  actions  of  every  perfon  are  recorded  by  their 
guardian  angels,  and  will  command  the  prophets  to 
bear  witnefa  again  ft  thofe  to  whom  they  have  been  re- 
flectively fent-  Then  every  one  will  be  examined  con- 
cerning all  his  words  and  actions  uttered  and  done  Hy 
him  in  this  life ;  not  as  if  God  needed  any  information 
in  thefe  rcfpecl*,but  to  oblige  the  perfon  to  make  pub- 
lic confelTion  and  acknowledgement  of  God's  juftice. 
The  particulars  of  which  they  ihall  give  an  account, 
M  Mahomet  himself  enumerated  them,  are,  of  their 
time,  how  they  (pent  it  j  of  their  wealth,  by  what 
means  they  acquired  it,  and  how  they  employed  it ;  of 
their  bodies,  wherein  they  exercifed  them  1  of  their 
know  ledge  and  learning,  what  trie  they  made  of  them. 
To.  the  qucftion*  we  have  mentioned  each  peifoa  fhall 
hi*  defence  in  the  bei  manner  be 


og  to  excuXe  hinuelf  by  carting  the 
blame  of  hi*  evil  deed*  on  others ;  fo  that  a  difpute 
fhall  arifc  even  between  the  foul  and  the  body,  to  which 
of  litem  their  guilt  ought  to  be  imputed  :  the  foul  fay- 
ing, 0  Lord,  my  body  I  received  from  ihet  ;  for  thou 
.•rmiedj)  me  tun  dent  a  band  to  lay  bold  mutl,  a  foot  to- 
toalk  will,  on  eye  19  fee  with,  or  am  aadcrjlatidmg  to 
Opprchtnd  wilt,  tiU  1  came  amid  entered  safe  lUs  body  ; 
therrfare  funi/h  it  eternally.  In  deliver  me. 


The  body,  geaiice 

*o  the  ither  fide,  will  make  this  apology  :  0  Lord,  for  the  injuriet  which  they  have  ful 
■fe.  crt*tJfl  me  Ut  a  Jlod  of  W,  aWa*  neuher    there  will  then  be  co  other  way"  of 


band  that  I  eouU  lay  bold  «***,  nir  fct  that  I  could  Mshome- 
valt  wit/',  till  <A»«  ftJ,  Hit  a  rv/e  ■■'  r..l.i  _.»—../ tsnifn*. 
Mi-        my  fHigu  began  to  ftvai,  t 

fwA  to  u*tlk  ;  tbrrrftrre  pvmth  it  eternally,  hit  deliver 
me.  Hut  God  will  propound  to  them  tlie  following 
parable  of  the  Wind  man  and  the  lame  man,  which,  us 
well  as  the  preceding  difpute,  was  borrowed  by  the 
Mahometan*  from  the  Jew*.  A  certain  king,  having 
a  pleafant  garden,  in  which  were  ripe  fruits,  fct  two 
perfon*  to  keep  it,  oue  of  whom  wa*  blind,  and  the 
other  lame;  the  fortoty  not  being  able  to  fee  the  fruit, 
nor  the  latter  to  gather  it  :  the  Lame  man,  However, 
feeing  the  fruit,  perfuaded  the  blind  man  to  take  him 
upon  his  lhoulder*,  and  by  that  means  he  eali'.y  gather- 
ed the  fruit ;  which  they  divided  between  them.  The 
lord  of  the  garden  coming  fume  time  after,  and  inqui- 
ring after  his  fruit,  each  b?gan  to  excufc  himfelf :  the 
blind  man  faid  he  had  no  eye*  to  fee  with }  and  the 
Lame  man,  that  he  had  no  feet  to  approach  the  tree*. 
But  the  king,  ordering  the  lame  man  to  be  fct  on  the 
blind,  palfed  fcntcncc  on  and  punifbed  them  both 
And  in  the  fame  manner  will  God  deal  with  the  borfy 
and  the  foul.  Ah  thefe  apologies  will  not  avail  on  that 
day,  fo  it  will  be  in  vain  for  any  one  to  deny  his  evil 
action* ;  fwee  men  and  angels,  and  his  own 
nay,  the  very  earth  itfelf,  will  be  ready  to  ' 
againit  him. 

At  this  examination,  they  alfo  believe,  that  each  per- 
fon will  have  the  book  wherein  all  the  action*  of  hf» 
life  are  written  delivered  to  him :  which  books  the  righ- 
teous will  receive  into  their  light  hand,  and  read  with 
great  pleafure  and  fatitfactioa  (  but  tbe  ungodly  will 
be  obliged  to  take  them,  againft,  their  wilts,  m  their 
left,  which  will  be  bound  behind  their  backs,  their 
right  hand  being  tied  up  to  their  necks. 

To  (how  tbe  exact  jwJlice  which  will  be  obferved  on 
this  great  day  of  trial,  the  nest  thing  they  defcribe  is 
the  balance,  wiWein  all  things  Ihall  be  weighed.  They 
fay  it  will  be  held  by  Gabriel ;  and  that  it  is  of  fo  vaft 
a  li/.e,  that  its  two  fcales,  one  of  which  hangs  over  pa- 
radife,  and  the  other  over  helU  are  capacious  enough 
to  contain  both  heaven  and  hell.  Though  fome  are 
willing  to  under/bind  what  is  faid  in  the  Koran  con- 
cerning this  balance  allegnrtcally,  and  only  as  a  tigu* 
rativc  reprefentation  of  God's  equity ;  yet  the  more  an- 
cient and  orthodox  opinion  is,  that  they  are  to  be  ta- 
ken literally  1  and  fince  word*  and  actions,  being  mere 
accidents,  are  not  capable  of  being  themfclves  weigh- 
ed, they  fay  that  the  books  wherein  they  arc  written 
will  be  thrown  into  the  fcales,  and  according  as  thofe 
wherein  the  good  or  evil  actions  are  recorded  Ihall 
preponderate,  fentence  will  be  given ;  thole  whofe 
balance*  laden  with  good  works  (hall  be  heavy,  will 
be  fased ;  but  thole  whofe  balances  are  Light,  will  be 
condemned.  Nor  will  any  one  have  caufc  to  complain 
that  God  fuffers  any  good  action  to  pafj  unrewarded, 
becaufe  the  wicked  for  the 
reward  in  this  life,  an 
in  the  nest. 

This  examination  being  part,  and  every  one'*  works 
weighed  in  a  jutt  balance,  that  mutual  retaliation  will 
',  according  to  which  every  creature  will  take  ven- 
one  of  another,-  or  have  fitisfa&ion  made  them 
fuffered.    And,  fince 
like  for 
like,, 


ood  they  do  have  their 
can  expect  no  favour 
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*J*h9me-  like,  the  manner  of  giving  this  fati*fa£\ioo  will  be  by 
taking  away  a  proportional  part  of  the  good  work*  of 
him  who  offered  the  injury,  and  adding  it  to  tho£e  of 
him  who  fuffered  it.  Which  being  done,  if  the  aogeli 
(by  whofe  miniftrythis  is  to  he  performed)  fay,  AW, 
*ve  have  given  to  every  one  hit  due,  and  ibert  remained 
of  wit  per/on's  jcid  wortt  fo  much  at  erpiaUeth  the  wueight 
of  an  ant,  God  will,  of  his  mercy,  caufe  it  to  be  dou- 
bled unto  him,  that  he  may  be  admitted  into  paradife  j 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  good  works  be  exhaufled, 
and  there  remain  evil  works  only,  and  there  be  auy 
who  have  not  yet  received  fatisfa&ion  from  him,  God 
will  order  that  an  equal  weight  of  their  fins  be  added 
unto  his,  that  he  may  be  puniihed  for  them  in  their 
(lead,  and  he  will  lye  fent  to  hell  laden  with  both. 
This  will  he  the  method  of  God's  dealing  with  man- 
kind. As  to  brutes,  after  they  (hall  have  likewife  ta- 
ken vengeance  of  one  another,  he  will  command  them 
to  be  changed  into  dud  ;  wicked  men  beiojr  referved 
to  mote  grievous  punifhment,  fo  that  they  fhall  cry  out, 
on  hearing  this  fentence  palled  on  the  brutes,  Would 
to  Gon  that  w  «vrr  dufl  alfo.  As  to  the  genii,  many 
Mahometans  are  of  opinion,  that  fuch  of  them  as  arc 
True  believers,  will  undergo  the  fame  fate  as  the  irra- 
tional  animals,  and  have  no  other  reward  than  the  fa- 
vour of  being  converted  into  dull ;  and  for  this  they 
-quote  the  authority  of  their  prophet. 

The  trials  being  over,  and  the  alfcmbly  diflolved,  the 
Mahometans  hold,  that  thofe  who  are  to  be  admitted 
into  paradifc  will  take  the  right-hand  way,  and  thofe 
who  are  deflined  to  hell- fire  will  take  the  left ;  but 
both  of  them  mud  fird  pafs  the  bridge  called  in  Arabic 
ol  Siml,  which  they  fay  is  laid  over  the  midft  of  hell, 
and  defenbe  to  be  finer  than  a  hair,  and  (harper  than 
the  edge  of  a  fword;  fo  that  it  forms  very  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  one  (hall  be  able  to  (land  upon  it : 
for  which  reafon,  mod  of  the  feel  of  the  Motazalitet 
lejctt  it  as  a  fable ;  though  the  orthodox  think  it  a  fuf- 
fiticnl  proof  .of  the  truth  of  this  article,  that  it  was  fe- 
rioufly  affirmed  by  him  who  never  ailrrtcd  a  falfehood, 
meaning  their  prophet  :  who,  to  add  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  paflage,  has  likewife  declared,  that  this  bridge 
is  befet  on  each  fide  with  btiara  and  hooked  thorns  1 
which  will  however  be  no  impediment  to  the  good;  for 
they  (hall  paf»  with  wonderful  cafe  and  fwiftnefs,  like 
lightning,  or  the  wind,  Mahomet  and  his  Modems  lead- 
ing the  way  ;  whereas  the  wicked,  what  with  fhe  flip- 
ptiincfs  and  extreme  narrownefs  of  the  path,  the  in- 
tangling  of  the  thorns,  and  the  extinction  of  the  light 
which  directed  the  former  to  paradife,  will  foon  inift 
their  footing,  and  fall  down  headlong  into  hell,  wlu'ch 
ia  gaping  l>cncath  them. 

As  to  thy  punifhment  of  the  wicked,  the  Maho- 
metans are  taught,  that  hell  is  divided  into  feven  do- 
ries or  apartments,  one  below  another,  defigned  for 
the  reccptiou  of  as  many  diftind  claflet  of  the  damned. 
The  fird,  which  they  call  Jthennam,  they  fay,  will  be 
the  receptacle  of  thofe  who  acknowledged  one  God, 
that  is,  the  wicked  Mahometans ;  who,  after  having 
there  been  punifhed  according  to  their  demerits,  will 
at  length  be  rclcafcd.  The  fecond,  named  JLadha, 
they  amgn  to  the  J  ews  ;  the  third,  named  al  Hotama, 
to  the  Chriftjani ;  the  fourth,  named  al  Sair  to  the 
Sabians ;  the  fifth,  named  Solar,  to  the  Magians ; 
the  fixtb,  named  al  jfhlim,  to  the  idolater* ;  and  the 
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feventh,  which  is  the  lowed  and  word  of  til,  and  it 

called  al  Hatvyat,  to  tlie  hypocrites,  or  thofe  who 
outwardly  profefled  fome  religion,  but  in  their  heartt 
were  of  none.  Over  each  of  thefe  apartment*  they 
believe  there  will  be  fet  a  guard  of  angels,  19  in  num- 
ber ;  to  whom  the  damned  will  confefs  the  juft  judg- 
ment of  God,  and  beg  them  to  intercede  with  him  for 
fome  alleviation  of  their  pain,  or  that  they  may  be  de- 
livered by  being  annihilated. 

Mahomet  has,  in  hi*  Koran  and  traditions,  been 
very  exad  in  defcribing  the  various  torment*  of  hell, 
which,  according  to  him,  the  wicked  will  fuffcr  both 
from  intenfe  heat  and  exceffive  cold.  We  (hall,  how- 
ever,  enter  into  no  detail  of  them  here  ;  but  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  degrees  of  thefe  paint  will  alio  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  crimes  of  the  fufferer,  and  the 
apartment  he  is  condemned  to ;  and  that  he  who  it 
punifhed  the  mod  lightly  of  all  will  be  (hod  with  (hoc* 
of  fire,  the  fervour  of  which  will  caufe  his  (kull  to  boil 
like  a  cauldron.  The  condition  of  thefe  unhappy 
wretches,  aa  the  fame  prophet  teaches,  cannot  be  pro- 
perly called  either  life  or  death  ;  and  their  mifcry  will 
be  greatly  increafed  by  their  defpair  of  being  ever  de- 
livered from  that  place,  fince,  according  to  that  fre- 
quent expreffion  in  the  Koran,  they  mujl  remain  thertim 
for  e\*r.  It  mud  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  in- 
fidels alone  will  be  liable  to  eternity  of  damnation  ; 
for  the  Modems,  or  thofe  who  have  embraced  the  true 
religion,  and  have  been  guilty  of  heinous  fin*,  will  be 
delivered  thence  after  they  fhall  have  expiated  their 
crime*  by  their  fufferings.  The  time  which  thefe  be- 
lievers fhall  be  detained  there,  according  to  a  tradition 
handed  down  from  their  prophet,  will  not  be  lefs  than 
900  years,  nor  more  than  7000.  And,  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  delivery,  they  fay  that  they  dull  be 
didingnifhed  by  the  marks  of  prodration  on  thofe 
part*  of  their  bodies  with  which  they  ufed  to  touch 
the  ground  in  prayer,  and  over  which  the  fire  will 
therefore  have  no  power ;  and  that,  being  known  by 
this  characteridic,  they  will  be  releafed  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  at  the  interceffion  of  Mahomet  and  the  bleffed: 
whereupon  thofe  who  dial!  have  been  dead,  will  be  re- 
dored  to  life  ,  as  has  been  (aid;  and  thofe  whofe  bodica 
fhall  have  contracted  any  fbotineis  or  filth  from  the 
dames  and  fmoke  of  hell,  will  be  immcrfed  in  one  of 
the  river*  of  paradife,  called  the  river  of  life,  which  will 
wafh  them  whiter  than  pearls. 

The  righteous,  a*  the  Mahometans  are  taught  to 
believe,  having  furmounted  the  difficulties,  and  padied 
the  fharp  bridge  abovementioned,  before  they  enter 
paradife,  will  be  refrcdied  by  drinking  at  the  pond  of 
their  prophet,  who  deicribe*  it  to  be  an  exac\  fquare 
of  a  month's  journey  in  compafs ;  it*  water,  which  ia 
(applied  by  two  pipes  from  al  Cawthar,  one  of  the 
riven  of  paradife,  being  whiter  than  milk  or  filver, 
and  more  odoriferous  than  mufk,  with  as  many  cupa 
fet  around  it  as  there  are  dan  in  the  firmament ;  of 
which  water  whoever  drinks  will  third  no  more  for 
ever.  This  is  the  fird  taile  which  the  bledcd  will 
have  of  their  future  and  now  near-approaching  fe- 
licity. 

Though  paradile  be  fo  very  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Koran,  yet  it  it  a  difpute  among  the  Maho- 
metans whether  it  be  already  created,  or  to  be 
created  hereafter;  the  Motazalitea  and  fome  other 
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fee^an'ei  aliening,  that  there  it  not  at  prefent  any  fuch 
place  in  nature,  and  that  the  paradife  which  the 
righteoua  will  inhabit  in  the  next  life  will  be  different 
frpm  that  from  which  Adam  wai  expelled.  How- 
ever, the  orthodox  profefs  the  contrary,  maintaining 
that  it  waa  created  even  before  the  world,  and  defcribe 
it,  from  their  prophet's  traditions,  in  the  following 
man  tier. 

They  fay  it  it  fitnated  above  the  feven  heaven*  (or 
is  the  teventh  heaven),  and  next  under  the  throne  of 
God  }  and,  to  exprefs  the  amenity  of  the  place,  tell 
us,  that  tlie  earth  of  it  it  of  the  fineft  wheat-flour,  or 
of  the  pored  muflc,  or,  at  others  will  have  it,  of  faf- 
fron:  that  its  itonet  are  pearls  and  jacinths,  the  walla 
of  its  buildings  enriched  with  gold  and  Giver,  and 
that  the  trunks  of  all  its  trees  are  of  gold :  among 
which  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  tree  called  Tuba,  or 
the  tree  oi  h.ippinef*.  Concerning  this  tree,  they  fable, 
that  it  ftandt  in  the  palace  of  Mahomet,  though  a 
branch  of  it  will  reach  to  the  houfe  of  every  true  be- 
liever ;  that  it  will  be  laden  with  pomegranates,  grapes, 
dates,  and  other  fruit,  of  furprifing  bignefs,  and  of 
taftes  unknown  to  mortal*.  So  that,  if  a  man  defirc 
to  eat  of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit,  it  will  imme- 
diately be  prefented  him;  or,  if  he  choofe  flelh,  birds 
ready  drcfled  will  be  fct  before  him,  according  to  his 
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wi(h.  They  add,  that  the  boughs  of  this  tree  will 
Spontaneously  bend  down  to  tike  hand  of  the  perfon 
who  would  gather  of  its  fruits,  and  that  it  will  fupply 
the  bleflcd  not  only  with  food,  but  alfo  with  filken  gar- 
ments and  beads  to  ride  on  leady  faddled  and  bridled, 
and  adorned  with  rich  trappings,  which  will  burft  forth 
from  its  fruits;  and  that  this  tree  is  fo  large,  that  a 
perfon,  mounted  on  the  fleeted  horfe,  would  not  be 
able  to  gallop  from  one  end  of  its  ihadc  to  the  other  in 
loo  years. 

At  plenty  of  water  is  one  of  the  great  eft  additions 
to  the  plcafantncfs  of  any  place,  the  Koran  often  fpeaks 
of  the  rivers  of  paradife  as  a  principal  ornament  there- 
of :  fome  of  thefe  rivers,  they  fay,  flow  with  water, 
tome  with  milk,  fome  with  wine,  and  others  with 
honey  j  all  taking  their  rife  from  the  root  of  the  tree 
Tuba. 

But  all  thefe  glories  will  be  eclipfed  by  the  refplen- 
dent  and  ravifhing  girls  of  paradife,  called,  from  their 
large  black  eyes,  Hur  al  oytm,  the  enjoyment  of  whofe 
company  will  be  a  principal  felicity  of  the  faithful. 
Thefe,  they  fay,  are  created,  not  of  day,  as  mortal 
women  are,  but  of  pure  mufk ;  being,  as  their  pro- 
phet often  affirms  in  his  Koran,  free  from  all  natural 
impurities,  defeds,  and  inconveniences  incident  to  the 
(ex,  of  the  dri&cd  modctly,  and  feduded  from  public 
view  in  pavilions  of  hollow  pearls,  fo  large,  that  is 
fume  traditions  have  it,  one  of  them  will  be  no  left 
than  four  para  fas  gs  (or,  at  others  fay,  60  miles)  long, 
and  as  many  broad. 

The  name  which  the  Mahometans  ufaafly  give  to 
this  happy  man  Goo,  ia  al  JattnaJ,  or  4*  the  garden;" 
and  fomctirncs  they  call  it,  with  an  addition,  Jan/tat 
al  Ferdawj,  "  the  garden  of  paradife  ;"  Jannet  Aden, 
"  the  garden  of  Eden,"  (though  they  generally  in- 
terpret the  word  E<icn,  not  according  to  its  accepta- 
tion in  Hebrew,  bat  according  to  its  meaning  in  their 
tongue,  wherein  it  figiufies  **  a  fettled  or  perpc- 
babitatiM,")  Jamnat  *J  Maw,     the  garden  of 


abodet"  Jannat  al  Nairn,  "  the  garden  of  pleafnre}'*  Minima- 
and  the  like  :  by  which  fcveral  appellations  fome  un-  ,4n'un- 
derftand  fo  many  different  gardens,  or  at  lead  places 
of  different  degrees  of  felicity  (for  they  reckon  no 
lefs  than  100  fuch  in  all),'  the  very  meaneft  whereof 
wOl  afford  its  inhabitants  fo  many  pleafures  and  de- 
lights, that  one  would  conclude  they  mud  even 
fink  under  them,  had  not  Mahomet  declared,  that, 
in  order  to  qualify  tlie  bleflcd  for  a  full  enjoyment  of 
them,  God  will  give  to  every  one  the  abilities  of  1 00 
men. 

6.  God's  abfolute  decree  and  predeftination  both  of 
good  and  eviL  The  orthodox  dodrinc  is,  that  what- 
ever hath  or  (hall  come  to  pafs  in  this  world,  whether 
it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  bad,  procccdcth  entirely 
from  the  divine  will,  and  is  irrevocably  fixed  and  re- 
corded from  all  eternity  in  the  prefcrved  table :  God  * 
having  fee  ret  ly  predetermined  not  only  the  adverfc  and 
profperous  fortune  of  every  perfon  in  this  world,  in 
tlie  mod  minute  particulars,  but  alfo  his  faith  or  in- 
fidelity, his  obedience  or  difobedience,  and  conse- 
quently his  everlading  happinefsor  mifcry  after  death; 
which  fate  or  predeftination  it  is  not  poflible  by  any 
fbrefight  or  wifdom  to  avoid. 

Of  this  dodrine  Mahomet  makes  great  ufe  in  his 
Koran  for  the  advancement  of  his  dcugiii ;  encoura- 
ging his  followers  to  fight  without  fear,  and  even  dc- 
Ipcratcly,  for  the  propagation  of  their  faith,  by  re- 
prefenting  to  them,  that  all  their  caution  could  nut 
avert  their  inevitable  deftiny,  or  prolong  their  lives 
for  a  moment  ;  and  deterring  them  from  dilobcying  or 
rejecting  him  as  an  impoftor,  by  fct  ting  before  them 
the  danger  they  might  thereby  incur  of  being,  by  the 
juft  judgment  of  God,  abandoned  to  fcdu&ion,  hard- 
nefs  of  heart,  and  a  reprobate  mind,  as  a  punilhment 
for  their  obftinacy. 

II.  Rtkg'ww  praBitt.  I.  The  fird  point  is prayer + 
under  which  are  alfo  comprehended  thofe  legal  wafh- 
ings  or  purifications  which  arc  ncccflary  preparations 
thereto. 

Of  thefe  purifications  there  are  two  degrees,  one 
called  gioj,  being  a  total  immerfion  or  bathing  of  the 
body  in  water;  aed  the  other  called  «Wu  (by  the 
Peruana,  abJifi),  which  is  the  wafhing  of  their  faces, 
hands,  and  feet,  after  a  certain  manner.  The  fird  it- 
required  in  fome  extraordinary  cafes  only,  as  after  ha- 
ving lain  with  a  woman,  or  being  polluted  by  cmifGorv 
of  feed,  or  by  approaching  a  dead  body  \  women  alfo 
being  obliged  to  it  after  their  courfes  or  childbirth. 
The  latter  is  the  ordinary  ablutioa  in  common  cafes,, 
and  bclurc  prayer,  and  mud  acccflarily  he  ufed  by-" 
every  perfon  before  he  can  enter  upon  that  duty.  It 
is  performed  with  certain  formal  ceremonies,  which 
have  been  defcribed  by  fume  writers,  but  much  eafier 
apprehended  by  feeing  them  done,  than  by  the  bed  dc- 
fcription. 

That  hit  followers  might  be  more  punctual  in  this 
duty,  Mahomet  it  faid  to  have  declared,  that  the  prac- 
tice if  religion  it  founiUd  on  diaidmfi,  which  is  the  one 
half  of  the  faith,  and  tlu  key  of  prayer,  without  which 
it  will  not  be  heard  by  God.  That  thefe  cxpreffions 
may  be  the  better  under  flood,  al  Ghaaali  reckon*  four- 
degrees  of  purification  ;  of  which  the  fird  is  the  clear*-, 
ftng  of  the  body  from  all  pollution,  filth,  and  excre- 
raeutt }  the  fecond,  the  deaiuW  of  the  members  of 
6  the 
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MhhflWe-  the  l>ody  from  all  wickeduefs  and  unfuft  aftiont  5  the 
un'*01-  third,  the  clean  ling  the  heart  frotr.  all  blame  able  in- 
dilutions  and  odious  vices  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  pur- 
ging a  man'*  fecret  thought*  from  all  affection*  which 
may  dive  rt  their  attendance  on  God;  adding,  that  the 
body  is  but  a*  the  outward  (hell,  in  rcfpe&  tithe  heart, 
which  ia  a*  the  kernel. 

Circumciiion,  though  it  be  not  fo  mnch  a*  once  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran,  is  yet  held  by  the  Mahometins 
to  be  an  ancient  divine  iaflitution,  confirmed  by  the 
religion  of  I  flam,  and,  though  not  fo  abfolutery  nceri- 
far*  but  that  it  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  fome  caff*, 
yet  highly  proper  and  expedient.  The  Arab*  ufed 
this-  rile  for  many  ages  before  Mahomet,  having  pro* 
bably  learned  it  from  Ifhmacl,  though  not  only  b» 
defendants,  but  the  Hamyarites  and  other  tribe*  prac- 
ticed the  fame.  The  Ilhmaclitrs,  we  aretotd,  ufed  to 
circumcife  their  children,  not  on  the  eighth'day,  at  ia 
the  cuftom  of  the  Jew*,  but  when  about  i)  or  ij 
years  old,  at  which  age  their  father  underwent  that 
operation;  ami  the  Mahometan*  imitate  them  fo  far 
an  not  to  circumcjfe  children  before  they  may  be 
able  at  lead  diltindly  to  pronounce  that  protefuon  of 
their  faith,  Tlnre  it  no  God  bat  God,  Mahomet  it  tht 
obojile  of  G  00 ;  hut  pitch  on  what  age  they  pleafe  for 
the  purpofe,  between  6  and  t6,  or  thereabout*. 

Prayer  was  by  Mahomet  thought  fo  neceflary  a 
duty,  that  he  uled  to  call  it  the  Hllor  of  re/igion,  and 
■life  ley  of  fmmdift ;  and  when  the  Thakifite*,  who 
dwelt  at  Tayef,  fending,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  He- 
gira,  to  m,i!u:  their  Tubmiflion  to  the  prophet,  after 
the  keeping  of  their  favourite  idol  hod  been  denitd 
them,  begged  at  leaft,  that  they  might  he  difpenfed 
with  as  to  their  faying  of  their  appointed  prayer*,  he 
anfwcretl.  That  there  could  he  no  good  m  that  reunion 
nvln  tm  mat  tn  prayer. 

That  lb  important  a  duty,  therefore,  might  not  be 
neglected,  Mahomet  obliged  his  follower!  to  pray  fire 
times  every  24  hours,  at  certain  ftatvd  tune*;  viz. 
.1.  In. the  morning  before  fun-rife:  2.  When  noon  !• 
jpaft,  and  the  fun  begins  to  decline  from  the  meridian  : 
3.  Jn  the  afternoon,  before  fun-fet :  4.  In  the  even-  ' 
•ing,  after  fun-fet,  and  before  day  be  Ihut  ia  ;  and, 
j.  After  the  day  is*  ihut  in,  and  before  t!ie  fii-tt  watch 
dlvthe  night. 


I'or  tlii*  inftilution  he  pretended  to  have 
received  the  divine  command  from  the  throne  of  God 
himfelf,  when  he  took  his  night-journer  to  heaven  ; 
and  the  obfervingof  the  Dated  times  of  prayer  it  fre- 
quently infilled  on  in  the  Koran,  though  they  bo  not 
particularly  prdcribed  therein.  Accordingly,  at  the 
aforcfaid  timet,  of  which  public  notice  is  given  by  the 
Murdhdhins,  or  Criers,  from  the  fleeple*  of  their 
mofqms  (for  they  life  no  bell*),  every  confeicntitfu* 
Moftcm  prepare*  himft'lf  for  prayer,  which  he  per- 
form* either  in  the  mofquc  or  any  other  place,  pro- 
vided it  be  clean,  after  a  prefcribed  form,  and  with  a 
certain  number  of  praifes  or  ejaculations  (which  the 
more  fcrupulous  count  by  a  llring  of  beads),  -and  ufing 
certain  pollurcs  of  worlhip ;  all  which  have  been  par- 
ticularly fet  down  and  defcribed,  though  with  fome  few 
millakes,  by  other  writcts,  and  ought  not  to  be  a- 
bridged,  unlrfs  in  fome  fpecial  cafe*,  a*  on  a  journey, 
on  preparing  for  battle,  kc. 

I'or  the  regular. performance  of  the  duty  of  prayer 
among  the  Mahometans,  bciides  ttic 
131. 
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mentioned,  it  is  alfa  requifite  that'  they  torn  their  fa-  MaK"***- 
ces,  while  they  pray,  toward*  the  temple  of  Mecca  j  tln"m- 
tbe  quarter  where  the  fame  i-.  lituated,  being,  for  that 
reafon,  pointed  oat  within  their  mnfques  by  a  nieh, 
which  tlwy  call  al  Mehrab  ;  and  without,  by  the  lun- 
ation of  the  door*  opening  into  the  galleries  of  the 
fteeple*  :  tliere  are  aho  tahles  calculated  for  the 
ready  finding  out  their  Keblah.  or  part  toward*  which 
they'  ought  to  pray,  ia  place*  where  they  hare  ao  other 
direction. 

3.  Aims  are  of  two  forts,  legal  and  voluntary.  Th(! 
legal  ahtu  are  of  indifpenfahle  obligation,  being  com* 
minded  by  the  law,  which  direct*  and  determine*  both 
the  portion  which  i*  to  be  given,  and  of  what  thing* 
it  ought  to  be  given  ;  but  the  vohtuttiry  ahmt  are  left 
to  every  one'*  liberty,  to  give  more  or  left,  as  he  mall 
fee  fit.  The  former  kind  of  aim*  fame  think  to  be  pro* 
periy  called  xtvtit,  and  the  latter  fadaktt ;  though  this 
name  he  alio  frequently  given  tn  the  legal  aim*.  They 
are  called  xoxot,  either  becaufc  they  inerrafe  a  man's 
(lore  bv  drawing  down  a  bleHing  thereon,  and  produce 
in  his  foul  the  virtue  of  liberality  ;  or  becaufr  thcy^v* 
rify  the  remaining  part  of  one'*  fubftance  from  pollu- 
tion, and  the  fonl  from  the  filth  of  avarice  ;  and  /*r/a- 
hat,  becaufc  they  are  a  proof  of  a  man's  finotrity  in> 
the  worlhip  of  God.  Some  writer*  have  called  the 
legal  alms  titbet ;  but  improperly,  fince  in  fome  cafe* 
they  fall  fhort,  and  in  other*  exceed  that  proportion. 

3.  Fa/Hug  is  a  duty  of  fo  great  moment,  that  Ma- 
homet ufed  to  fay  it  was  the  gale  of  religion,  and  that 
the  odour  of  the  mouth  of  him  vho  ft  firth  it  mnre  ^rateftj 
to  Gm>  than  thmt  of  mud  ;  and  al  Ghaxali  reckons  fait- 
ing'asr  fourth  pert  of  the  faith.  According  to  the  Maho- 
metan divines,  there  are  three  degree*  of  fading: 
I.  The  retraining  the  belly  aad  other  part*  of  the  bo- 
dy from  fatisfying  their  lulls  :  2.  The  rcftraining  tha 
ear*,  eye*,  tongue,  hands,  feet,  and  other  members, 
from  fin  ;  and,  a.  '!  he  falling  of  the  heart  front 
worldly  cares,  and  rcftraining  the  thought  from  every 
thing  betides  God. 

The  Mahometan*  are  obliged,  by  the  exprefi  com- 
mand of  the  Koran,  to  faft  the  whole  month  of  Ra- 
madan, from  the  time  the  new  moon  firft  appear*,  ri'H 
the  appearance  of  the  next  new  moon  ;  during  which 
time  they  mnft  abfiain  from  earing,  drinking,  and  wo- 
men, from  day-break  till  night  or  fun-fet.  And  this 
injunction  they  obferve  fo  ftri&ly,  that,  while  they 
fall,  they  fuffcr  nothing  to  enter  their  mouth*,  or  other 
parts  of  their  body,  erteeming  the  fa(t  broken  and 
null,  if  they  fmell  perfumes,  take  a  clyfter  or  injec- 
tion, bathe,  or  even  piirpofely  fwallow  their  fpittle  5 
fome  being  fo  cautious,  that  they  will  not  open  their 
months  to  fpeak  left  they  mould  breathe  the  air  too* 
freely  :  the  faft  is  alfo  deemed  void,  if  a  man  kifs  or 
touch  a  woman,  or  if  he  vomit  designedly.  BufSftei* 
fun-fet  they  are  allowed  to  refrefh  themfelve*,  and  to» 
eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  company  of- their  wives 
till  day-break  ;  though  the  more  tigid  begin  the  faft 
again  at  midnight.  This  raft  is  extremely  rigorous  and 
mortifying  when  the  month  of  Ramadan  happens  to- 
fall  in  fmnmer  (for  the  Arabia  year  beinglunar,  each 
month  ran*  through  all  the  different  fcafons  inthe  courfe* 
of  33  years},  the  length  and  heat  of  the  days  making 
the  obfervancc  of  it  much  more  difficult  and  usu-aiy 
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So  often  a*  they  p»ft  hy  the  Mack  ftone,  they  either  M«ho 
kif»  it,  or  touch  it  with  (heir  hand  and  kif*  that. 

The  running  between  Sara  and  Merwa  ia  alfo  per- 
formed feven  time*,  partly  with  a  floWbace  and  partly 
running :  for  they  walk  gravely  till  they  come  to  a 
place  between  two  pillar*  ;  and  there  they  run,  and 
afterwards  walk  again  ;  fomctimes  looking  back,  and 
fomctimes  Hopping,  like  one  who  had  loft  fomething. 
to  reprefent  Hagar  feeking  water  for  her  fon  }  for  the 
ceremony  i»  fiud  to  be  as  ancient  as  her  time. 

On  the  ninth  of  Dhu'lhajja,  after  morning-prayer, 
the  pilgrims  lease  the  valley  of  Mina,  whither  they 
come  the  day  before  j  and  proceed  in  a  tumultuous  and 
ruining  manner  to  mount  Arafat,  where  they  flay  t* 
perform  their  devotions  till  fun-fet :  then  they  go  to 
Mozdalifa,  an  oratory  between  Arafat  and  Mina; 
and  there  fpend  the  night  in  prayer  and  reading  the 
Koran.  The  next  morning  by  day  break  they  vifit  al 
M.ijhtr  a!  Kartm,  or  "the  (acred  monument;"  and, 
departing  thence  before  fun-rife,  hafte  by  Batn  Mohal- 
fer  to  the  valley  of  Mina,  where  they  throw  feven 


parts  from  whence  they  come,  during  the  months  of   ftones  at  three  marks  or  pillars,  in  imitation  of  Abra- 


The  reafon  given  why  the  month  of  Ramadan  was 
pitched  on  for  this  purpofe  is,  that  on  that  month  the 
Koran  was  fent  down  from  heaven.  Some  pretend, 
that  Abraham,  Mofes,  and  Jefus,  received  their  re- 
fpective  revelations  in  the  fame  month. 

a.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  fo  neceflary  a  prvnt 
of  practice,  that,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Maho- 
met, he  who  dies  without  performing  it  may  as  well  die 
•  Jew  or  a  Chriftian  j  and  the  tame  is  exprefsly  com- 
manded in  the  Koran. 

The  temple  of  Mecca  ftanda  in  the  midft  of  the  city, 
and  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  Matjad  a!  tiharam, 
i.  c.  the  fatrti  or  tavielablt  Itmplf.  What  ia  principal- 
ly reverenced  in  this  place,  and  gives  fanctity  to  the 
whole,  is  a  fquarc  ftone  building,  called  the  Caaba  i 
{ice  that  article). 

To  this  temple  every  Mahometan,  who  has  health 
fufheient,  ought,  once  at  leaft  in  his  life, 
;  nor  are  women  excufed  from  the 
of  this  duty.    The  pilgrims  meet  at  dis- 
places near  Mecca,  according  to  the  different 


Shawal  and  Dhu'lkaada  ;  being  obliged  to  be  there 
by  the  beginning  of  Dhu'lhaija  ;  which  month,  as  it* 
name  imports,  is  peculiarly  Jet  apart  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  folemnity. 

At  the  place  above  mentioned  the  pilgrims  properly 
commence  fuch ;  when  the  men  put  on  the  Ibram  or 
facred  habit,  which  confifl*  only  of  two  woollen  wrap- 
pers, one  wrapped  about  their  middle  to  cover  their 
privities,  and  the  other  thrown  over  their  moulders, 
having  their  heads  bare,  and  a  kind  of  flippers  which 
cover  neither  the  heel  nor  the  inftep,  and  fo  enter  the 
facred  territory  in  their  way  to  Mecca.  While  they 
have  this  habit  on,  they  muft  neither  hunt  nor  fowl, 
(though  they  are  allowed  to  fifh)  ;  which  precept  is 
fo  punctually  obferved,  that  they  will  not  ki'11  even  a 
loufe  or  flea  if  they  find  them  on  their  bodies :  there 
are  Tome  noxious  animals,  however,  which  they  have 
pcrmuTion  to  kill  during  the  pilgrimage,  as  kites,  ra- 
vens, fcorpions,  mice,  and  dog*  given  to  bire.  Du- 
ring the  pilgrimage,  it  behoves  a  man  to  have  a  con- 
ftant  guard  over  his  words  and  actions  ;  to  avoid  all 
quarrelling  or  ill-language,  all  converfe  with  women, 
and  all  obfeene  difcourfe  ;  and  to  apply  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  good  work  he  is  engaged  in. 

The  pilgrims,  being  arrived  at  Mecca,  immediately 


vifit  the  temple;  and  then  enter  on  the  performance  of   no  doubt,  the  irrefiftible 


ham,  who,  meeting  the  devil  in  that  place,  and  being 
by  him  dillurbed  in  his  devotions,  or  tempted  to  difo- 
bt  die  nee  when  he  was  going  to  (acriSce  his  fon,  wa« 
commanded  by  God  to  drive  him  away  by  throwing 
ftone*  at  him  1  though  others  pretend  this  rite  to  be 
at  old  as  Adam,  who  alfo  put  the  devil  to  iight  in  fhe 
fame  place,  and  by  the  fame  mean*. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  on  the  fame  day,  the 
tenth  of  Dhu'lhajja,  the  pilgrims  flay  their  victims  in 
the  faid  valley  of  Mina ;  of  which  they  and  their 
friends  eat  part,  and  the  reft  is  given  to  the  poor. 
Thefe  victims  muft  be  either  iheep,  goats,  kine,  or 
camels ;  males,  if  of  cither  of  the  two  former  kinds ; 
and  females  if  of  cither  of  the  latter ;  and  of  a  fit 
age.  The  fncrifices  being  over,  they  fhave  their  heads 
and  cut  their  nails,  burying  them  in  the  fame  place  ( 
after  which  the  pilgrimage  is  looked  on  as  completed  : 
though  they  again  vifit  the  Caaba,  to  take  their  leave 
of  that  facred  building. 

The  rapid  fuccefs  which  attended  the  propagation 
of  thi*  new  religion  wa*  owing  to  caufes  that  are  plain 
and  evident,  and  muft  remove,  or  rather  prevent,  our 
furprizc,  when  they  are  attentively  confidered.  The 
tenor  of  Mahomet'*  arm*,  and  the  repeated  victories 
which  were  gained  by  him  and  hi*  fucceffors,  were, 


the  prefcribed  ceremonies,  which  con  fill  chiefly  in  go- 
ing in  proceifion  round  the  Caaba,  in  running  between 
the  mounts  Safe  and  Merwa,  in  making  the  Itation  on 
mount  Arafat,  and  flaying  the  victims,  and  (having 
their  heads  in  the  valley  of  Mina. 

In  compaHing  the  Caaba,  which  they  do  feven 
'times,  beginning  at  the  corner  where  the  black  ftone 


that  perfuaded 


fuch  multitudes  to  embrace  his  religion  and  fubmit  to 
his  dominion.  Bcfides,  his  taw  wa*  artfully  and  mar- 
velloufly  adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  ;  and, 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  the  manners  and  opi- 
nions of  the  caitem  nations,  and  the  vices  to  which 
they  were  naturally  addicted  :  for  the  articles  of  faith 
which  it  pro  poled  were  few  in  number,  and  extremely 


ia  fixed,  they  ufe  a  fhort  quick  pace,  the  three  firtl  Ample ;  and  the  duties  it  required  were  neither  many 

times  they  go  round  it,  and  a  grave  ordinary  pace  the  nor  difficult,  nor  fuch  as  were  incompatible  with  the 

four  laft  ?  which,  it  is  faid,  was  ordered  by  Mahomet,  empire  of  appetite*  and  paffions.    It  is  to  be  obfervrd 

that  his  followers  might  ihow  themfclves  ftrong  and  farther,  that  the  grofs  ignorance,  under  which  the  A- 

active  to  cut  off  the  hopes  of  the  infidels,  who  gave  rabians,  Syrians,  Perfians,  and  the  greateft  part  of 

out  that  the  immoderate  heats  of  Medina  had  reader-  the  eaftern  nations,  laboured  at  this  time,  rendered 

ed  them  weak.     But  the  aforefaid  quick  pace  they  many  an  eafy  prey  to  the  artifice  and  eloquence  of  thia 

are  not  obliged  to  ufe  every  time  they  perform  thi*  bold  adventurer.    To  thefe  caufes  of  the  progrefs  of 

piece  of  devotion,  but  only  at  fome  particular  time*.  Mahometifm,  we  may  add  the  bitter  diffenfions  and 
^    VoLX.PartII.  j  N  —  *» 
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Wthrm*-  cruel  aaimofitiea  that  reigned  among  the  Christian 
-ji»fin.  (cft^  particularly  the  Greeks,  Ncilorians,  Eutychi- 


an?,  and  Monophyfites  j  diffenfions  that  filled  a  great 
part  of  the  Eaft  with  carnage,  affaffinations,  and  l'ucb 
detefbible  enormities,  aa  rendered  the  very  name  of 
Christianity  odious  to  many.  Wc  might  add  here, 
that  the  MonophyGtes and  Neftorians,fullof  refentment 
again  ft  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  had  fuffered  the 
bittereft  and  moll  injurious  treatment,  alMcd  the  A- 
rabians  in  the  conquelt  of  fereral  provinces,  into  which, 
of  confcqucnce,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  wu  after- 
wards introduced.  Other  caufes  of  the  fudden  progrefs 
of  that  religion  will  naturally  occur  to  fuch  as  con  fi- 
de r  attentively  it*  Spirit  and  genius,  and  the  ftatc  of 
the  wotld  at  this  time. 

MAHOMETANS,  thofe  who  believe  in  the  reli- 
gion  and  divine  million  of  Mahomet.  Sec  Mahomit, 
Mahomf.tanism,  and  Alcoran. 
MA  H  R  ATTA.  Sec  Marmatta. 
MAHWAH,  or  Mawee,  in  botany  j  an  Eaft- 
Indian  tree,  fo  called  by  the  natives  of  Bahar  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  but  of  which  the  Sliaufcrit 
name  it  MatUmca  or  hUdhudntma.  According  to 
Lieut.  C.  Hamilton,  by  whom  a  very  particular  ac- 
}  Vol.], art. count  of  this  tree  is  given  in  the  Afiatic  Rtftarcbet  \t 
****  it  it  of  the  clafs  of  the  polyaadria-monogynia  of  JLin- 
nstus,  but  of  a  genus  not  defcribed  by  him.  The  caly  1  ia 
monophyllous.quadritid.lialf  divided,  and  imbricated  in 
its  divided  part ;  the  two  oppofile  and  outer  parts  co- 
vering partially  the  two  oppoftte  and  inner.  The  corolla 
is  monopetalous,  having  an  inflated  tube  for  it*  lower 
part,  of  near  an  inch  long,  thick,  flclhy,  and  of  a 
cream  colour :  from  this  arife  nine  fmall  leaves,  as  it 
were,  like  petals  from  a  calyx,  that  arc  imbricated  and 
twiftcd,  one  over  the  other,  from  right  to  left,  clafp- 
ing  the  lower  part  of  the  ftyle  in  a  point ;  by  which 
they  fecm  to  ferve,  in  fome  refpec),  like  a  forceps,  to 
detach  the  whole  corolla  at  the  feafon  of  its  dropping. 
There  aie  no  filaments;  but  the  anthers,  which  are 
in  number  moil  commonly  twenty-fix,  long,  fcabrous, 
and  fpear-hcaded,  are  inferted  in  rows,  on  the  infide 
and  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  ilyle 
is  long,  round,  and  tapering,  and  projects  about  an 
inch  beyond  the  corolla  ;  it  ia  fucceeded  by  a  drupe, 
with  a  thick  pericarpium,  bilocular,  containing  two 
feeds  or  kernels  covered  with  a  dark  brown  fkin  :  there 
are  often,  however,  three  of  thefe,  in  three  feparate 
divifions.  The  flowers  rife  ia  bundles,  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fmall tr  branches ;  and  have  each  a  pe- 
dicle of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long :  thefe  are 
moMy  turned  downwards,  whence  the  corollas  more 
caftly  drop  off. 

The  tree,  when  full  grown,  is  about  the  Size  of  a 
common  Mango  tree,  with  a  bufhy  head  and  oval  leaves 


have  not,  in  any  refpeel,  the  ufual  appearance  of  fuch,  Mahwafc. 
but  rather  refemble  btrr'ui ;  and  I,  like  many  others,  " 
had  long  conceived  them  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  Mah- 
wah."  The  tree  drops  its  leaves  in  the  month  of  Ee- 
bruary,  and  early  in  March  thefe  flowers  begin  to  come 
out  in  duffers  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty,  from  the  ex- 
tremity  of  every  fmall  branch  ;  and,  from  this  period 
till  the  latter  end  of  April,  aa  the  flowers  come  to 
maturity  (for  they  never  open  or  expand),  they  con- 
tinue falling  off,  with  their  antherse,  in  the  mornings, 
a  little  after  fun-rife;  when  they  are  gathered ;  and 
afterwards  dried  by  an  expofure  of  a  few  days  in  the 
fun  ;  when  thus  prepared,  they  very  much  refemble 
a  dried  grape,  both  in  taftc  and  flavour.  Immediately 
after  the  flowers  drop  off,  frefh  moots  are  made  for  the 
new  leaves,  which  loon  make  their  appearance,  co- 
ming prefently  to  their  full  growth. 

The  fruit  (fnvttrly  {a  called)  is  of  two  forts  in  fhape  ; 
the  one  rcfcmbltng  a  fmall  walnut,  the  other  Some- 
what larger  and  pointed  :  it  is  ripe  towards  the  middle 
of  May  ;  and  continues  dripping  from  the  tree  till  the 
whole  fall,  which  is  generally  about  the  beginning  or 
towards  the  middle  of  June.  The  outer  covering,  or 
prrkarpttut,  which  is  of  a  foft  texture,  commonly  burfts 
in  the  fall,  fo  that  the  feeds  are  very  eaiily  iqueered 
out  of  it :  the  feeds  are  Somewhat  of  the  (hape  but 
longer  than  an  olive.  Thefe  feeds  are  replete  with  a 
thick  oil,  of  the  confidence  of  butter  or  gbett  which 
is  obtained  by  expreffion. 

From  this  description  it  may  cafily  be  conceived, 
that  the  Mahwah  tree  and  its  productions  are  of  lingu- 
lar and  general  ufe,  efpecially  in  thofe  dry  and  barren 
countries,  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  fitnatioo, 
are  not  fo  well  calculated  for  producing  in  plenty  or 
perfection  the  other  necefTaries  of  life. 

The  corolla  or  flowers,  after  being  dried  as  before 
defcribed,  arc  eaten  by  the  natives  raw  or  dreffedwith 
their  curriti ;  and,  when  even  limply  boiled  with  rice* 
they  afford  a  Itrengthening  and  wbolefome  nourish- 
ment. They  are  indeed,  our  author  tells  us,  often  ap- 
plied to  a  lefs  laudable  purpofe ;  for  being  fermented* 
they  yield  by  diftillation  a  ftrong  fpirit,  which  the 
people  here  fell  fo  very  cheap,  that  for  one  face  (about 
a  half-penny)  may  be  purchafed  no  lefs  than  a  cotcba- 
/err  (above  a  pint  Engiilh)  with  which  any  man  may 
get  completely  drunk.  Thefe  flowers  make  an  article 
of  trade  ;  being  exported  from  this  country  to 
and  eUcwhere  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities. 

The  oil  yielded  by  the  fruit,  as  before 
refembles  ghee  fo  much,  that,  being  cheaper,  the  1 
lives  often  mix  it  with  that  commodity.    They  ufe  it? 
the  fame  as  ghee  in  their  victuals,  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  fome  forts  of  fweetmeatt ;  and  burn  it  in  their* 
lamps.  It  is  alfo  regarded  as  a  Salutary  remedy,  ap- 


a  little  pointed  ;  its  roots  Spreading  horizontally,  are  plied  exteriorly  to  wounds  and  all  cutaneous  eruptions- 
funk  but  little  in  the  earth:  the  trunk,  which  is    It  is  at  firft  of  the  confiftence  of  common  oil,  hut  foou. 


often  of  a  confiderable  thicknefa,  rifes  feldom  to  any 
great  height,  without  giving  off  branches  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  uncommon  to  fee  it  (boot  op  clear  to  the 
length  of  eight  or  ten  feet :  the  wood  it  Self  is  mode- 
rately hard,  fine  grained,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour.  By 
incifion  the  tree  affords  a  refinous  gum  from  the  bark. 

The  Rowers  are  of  a  nature  very  extraordinary* 
**  differing  eficntiaQy  ((ays  Mr  Hamilton)  from  thofe 
•fan/  other  plant  with  which  I  ajn  acquainted,  as  they 


coagulates:  after  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  acquire* 
a  btttcrifh  taile  and  rancid  Smell,  which  renders  it  fome-- 
what  lefs  agreeable  aa  as  article  of  food:  but  this  it> 
an  inconvenience  which,  by  the  oil  being  properly  cla- 
rified and  prepared  at  rirft,  might,  be  perhaps  avoided. 
Thia  oil  ia  alfo  exported  both  in  its  adulterated  and- 
original  Slate  to.Patna  and  other  pasta  of  the  low 
country* 

The  author  docs  not  know  any  purpofe  to  which 
»  the. 
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me  in  the  courfe  of  my  inquiries  upon  this  very  fob-  Mahwatu 
jeft  ;  and  it  wu  not  long  ago  that,  aflcing  fome  quef-  " 


MAwak.  the  gum  has  ew  been  applied :  but  if  found  upon 
»  trial  to  be  of  ufe,  he  inform*  u*  that  it  might  be  col- 
lected in  large  quantities  ;  and  that  the  heft  feafon  for 
thia  would  be  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
about  the  time  the  flowers  come  out,  when  the  tree 
feem*  to  be  uoft  replete  with  it  t  fuch  an  operation, 
indeed,  would  probably  diminilh  iu  produce  in  the 

fruit  and  Bower  5  but  where  it  was  futficiently  culti-  aad  a  knowledge  of  iu  ufefulnef*  (continue* 
vated,  the  lof*  in  thofe  could  be  but  little  felt.  thor),  which  firft  led  me  to  enquire  into  the  1 


The  wood,  from  what  has  been  already  faid  of  it, 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  often  had  in  beams  of  any 
considerable  length,  fo  as  to  make  it  fo  very  ufcful  in 
building  as  it  would  otherwifc  be  from  its  not  bring 
liable  to  be  eat  by  the  white  ants:  Mr  Kcir,  however, 
told  our  author,  that  when  he  was  at  Chowfec  (a  vil- 
lage upon  the  Caramnana  near  Buxar),  he  had  beams 
of  it  which  were  to  the  beft  of  his  remembrance  above 
10  feet  long  :  but  in  many  other  refpeds  it  is  a  mod 
ufcful  wood  5  and  as  it  is  tough,  and  of  a  ftrong  tex- 
ture, it  might  perhaps  be  employed  to  advantage  in 
fhip-building;  in  which  cafe,  if  properly  cultivated  in 
iruny  grounds  that  feem  well  adapted  for  it  and  lit 
for  little  elfe,  it  might  thus  in  time  become  a  valuable 
article  in  that  branch  at  Calcutta,  whither  it  could 
eafily  be  tranfported  during  the  rainy  feafon  from  al- 


uona  concerning  the  mahwah  of  a  Zemindar  in  thia 
neighbourhood,  he  anfwered,  that  '  it  was  the  food  of 
the  poor  people,  and  how  would  he  know  any  thing 
about  it  1" 

*•  It  was  this  ftrange  ncgled  of  the  culture  of  it, 

au- 

nature  of 

this  tree,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  herea- 
bouts already  draw  fuch  great  benefit,  in  order  to  know 
whether  they  might  not  increafe  it  without  any  great 
trouble  to  themfclvcs ;  and  whether  thereby  the  reve- 
nue might  not  alfo  be  increafed,  and  a  certain  provi- 
fion  be  made  againft  famines,  from  which  the  native* 
often  fuller  fcverely  in  thefe  higher  diftri&s. 

"  To  effed  this,  it  would  be  ncceflary  to  give  th« 
Ryot*  every  poffible  encouragement  to  raife  the  tree 
from  the  feeds ;  but  as  the  torpid  apathy  of  thefe 
people,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  will  ever  prevent 
their  being  moved  to  any  exertion  by  a  profped, 
however  alluring,  of  diftant  advantage,  I  apprehend 
the  only  way  of  bringing  this  about  would  be  making 
the  planting  and  railing  of  a  certain  number  of  mah- 
wah* (in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  tenure)  an  ar- 


anv  part  of  thefe  countries,  by  tevcral  rivers  that    tide  in  their  kabooleats  or  agreement*. 

"  The  tree,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  will 
grow  almofl  any  where :  it  Ought  to  be  fown  about  the 
beginning  of  the  rains,  either  in  beds  (to  be  after- 
wards  tranfplanted)  or  at  about  thirty  or  forty  feet 
diltaucc,  in  the  ground  defigncd  for  it.  It  isfaidtti.it 
in  feven  years  the  tree*  will  give  flowers  and  fruit ;  in 
ten,  they  will  yield  about  half  of  their  common  pro 
ducc  ;  and  that  in  twenty  years  they  come  to  their  full 


■  then  fufficiently  full  to  float  it 
The  tree,  it  is  laid,  though  it  docs  not  refufe  a  rich 
foil,  will  grow  in  the  moil  barren  ground,  even  am»ngtt 
ftoncs  ana  gravel,  where  there  is  the  I  call  appearance 
of  a  foil ;  and  it  fcems  to  deftroy  all  the  fmaUcr  trees 
and  brulhwood  about  it.  it  does  not  require  much 
moiilure,  feeming  to  produce  nearly  as  well  in  the 
drieft  a*  in  moft  favourable  years,  and  in  every  litua- 


tion  {  and  is  therefore  admirably  fitted  for  the  conve-   growth  ;  after  which,  if  my  information  be  good, 


of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  hilly  countries, 
which  are  peculiarly  fubjed  to  long  and  fevere  droughts 
during  the  hot  months. 

"  Yet,  notwithftanding  its  utility,  and  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  ground  that  fcems  fo  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  it,  both  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince* of  Catak,  Pachcet,  Rotas,  Sec.  (greatefl  part 
of  which,  indeed,  fcems  fit  for  no  other  ufcful  pro- 
duction) 1  have  myfclf  never  obferved  (fays  our 
author),  nor  can  I  find  any  of  my  acquaintance  who 
ever  have  remarked,  one  linglr  tree  in  it»  infant  Hate. 
We  can  fee,  every  where,  full  grown  trees  in  great  a- 
bundance  ;  but,  never  meeting  with  any  young  plant', 
both  1  and  all  whom  I  have  fpoken  to  on  the  fubjed, 
arc  at  fome  lofs  to  conceive  how  they  fliould  have 
come  here  :  neither  can  the  country  people  them- 
felvcs, of  whom  I  have  inquired,  give  any  rational 
account  of  this  ;  although  it  appears  pretty  evi- 
dent that  numbers  of  them  mull  have  been  cultivated 
fome  time  or  other,  every  village  having  many  of  them 
growing  about  it.  Tim  is  a  circumftance  which  fuffi- 
ciently marks  the  true  character  of  the  lower  order  of 
natives  in  their  moft  fupinc  indolence  and  (loth  ;  owing 
chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the  ignorance  and  llupid  rapacity 
of  their  Rajahs,  Zemindars,  and  other  landholders, 
and  their  total  inattention  to  the  welfare  of  thofe  de- 
jected wretches  from  whom  they  derive  their  confe- 
rence and  power.  Of  their  bale  indifference  to  the 
intcrcrU  of  thofe  whom  they  thus  affed  to  hold  be- 
many  ilriking  iafUaccs  occurred  to 


they  will  laft  near  one  hundred  years.  This  account, 
I  acknowledge,  mufl  neceflarily  be  very  vague  and 
uncertain,  as  I  never  have  met  with  a  tingle  pcrfon 
who  appeared  to  have  had  cither  opportunity  orindi- 
nation  to  obferve  its  progrefs.  Such,  however,  is 
what  the  country  people  fay  of  it. 

"  1  am  told  that  a  good  tree  will  eafily  give  four 
puckha  maunds  (about  three  hundred  weight  avoir- 
dupois) of  dried  flowers,  which  will  fell  here  for  about 
two  rupees ;  and  of  feeds  it  will  afford  about  two 
maunds  ;  and  this,  of  oil,  will  yield  *6  fcers  puckha 
weight  (near  60  lb.)  which,  in  a  year  like  this,  when 
oil  is  cheap,  will  fell  at  this  place  for  two  rupees  more. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  every  tree  will  not 
give  fo  muck,  neither  are  the  flowers  and  ail  fo  dear 
in  any  part  of  the  hills  a*  at  Chitra  j  but,  allowing 
only  a  half  of  tliis  or  lefs,  to  be  the  produd  of  each 
tree  (though  it  might  be  rendered  Ilill  much  greater 
by  the  very  lcaft  care  and  indullry  in  the  cultivation 
of  it ),  within  the  fpace  of  20  years  a  fubfiflence  might 
be  raifed  to  the  inhabitants,  and  a  confidcrablc  revenue 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  throughout  an  immenfe 
trad  of  country  ?  the  greateft  part  of  which,  in  ita 
prefent  date,  is  little  better  than  a  barren  wafie,  and 
cannot  pay  one  tingle  anna  to  the  Zemindar  or  the 
government.  That  fuch  an  advantage  might  be  de- 
rived from  it,  may  be  proved  by  die  moft  moderate 
calculation  :  for  fuppofing  the  trees  to  be  fown  at  40 
feet  diltance  from  each  other,  on  each  begah  (about 
the  third  of  u  acre)  might  Hand  tight  tree* ;  *wtd 
3  N  1  fuppofing 
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fuppofing  the  product  of  etch  tree  to  be  only  half  a 
rupee,  there  would  be  four  rupee*  of  annual  value  on 
a  begab  of  ground  ;  half  of  which  going  to  the  pro- 
prietor, it  would  thua  give  a  far  belter  rent  than  the 
generality  of  the  belt  giounds  in  thcic  part*}  and  the 
labourer  would  have  a  produce,  without  any  other 
trouble  than  that  of  Cowing  the  feed,  and  fencing  the 
ground  whilft  the  tree*  were  young  j  and  that  of  an- 
nually gathering  the  flowers  and  preparing  the  oil 
when  they  arrive  at  their  proper  (xix ;  and  they  would 
probably"  begin  to  give  a  produce  within  left  than  10 
years  after  the  fowiag. 

"  A*  this  tree  will  yield  nearly  iu  ufual  quantity 
of  flowers  and  fruit  in  feafons  when,  for  want  of  rain, 
every  other  crop  fail*  ;  if  thus  cultivated,  it  would  af- 
ford the  inhabitants  a  Cure  and  certain  refource,  under 
the  molt  dreadful,  and  what  haa  hitherto  been  to  them 
the  molt  deftructive,  of  all  calamities,  famine.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  rice  and  other  forts  of  grain 
w  hich  form  the  chief  part  of  their  fuilenaitce,  require 
a  confidcrablc  degree  of  tnoiilurc  to  bring  them  to 
perfection  ;  an  unufually  dry  fcafon  dctlroys  the  har- 
veit  in  thofe  articles,  and  reduces  the  Ryots  in  gene- 
ral to  the  utmoll  mifrry  ;  -  a  predicament  into  which 
they  could  hardly  fall,  even  in  the  fevcreft  dearth  of 
grain,  whilft  they  had  plenty  of  the  flowers  and  fruit 
of  the  mahwah  to  depend  upon  " 


aad  thia  w«*  done  both  to  ftrike  terror  into  other*, 
and  to  produce  new  informations  againil  him.  The 
bailiff  then  furnmoned  four  freeholders  of  each  town  , 
within  the  foreft  to  form  a  jury.  The  felon  and  pro- 
feewtors  were  brought  face  to  lace ;  the  goods,  the 
cow  or  horfe,  or  whatsoever  wa*  ftoien,  produced. 
If  he  wm  found  guilty,  be  was  remanded  to  prifoo, 
had  a  week's  time  allowed  for  preparation,  and  then 
was  conveyed  to  this  fpot,  where  his  head  was  ftruck 
off  by  this  machine.  I  (ho old  hare  prem&d,  that 
if  the  criminal,  cither  after  apprcbenuou,  or  in  the 
way  to  execution,  could  efcapc  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
foreft  (part  being  dofc  to  the  town),  the  bailiff  had  no 
farther  power  over  him  ;  but  if  he  (hould  be  caught 
within  the  precincts  at  any  time  after,  he  was  imme- 
diately eiecuted  on  his  former  fentence. 

'*  This  privilege  was  very  freely  ufed  during  the  rci^n 
of  Elizabeth  :  the  records  before  that  time  were  lott. 
Twenty-five  fuffered  in  her  reign,  and  at  kail  twelve 
from  1623  to  1650;  after  which  I  believe  the 
lege  wa*  no  more  exerted. 

"  This  machine  of  death  is  now  deftroyed  ;  but  I  law 
one  of  die  fame  kind  in  a  room  under  the  parliament* 
houtc  at  Edinburgh,  where  it  wa*  introduced  by  the 
regent  Morton,  who  took  a  model  of  it  as  he  patted 
through  Halifax,  and  at  length  fuffered  by  it  himfclf. 
It  is  in  form  of  a  painter'a  eafel,  and  about  ten  feet 
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MAIA,  (fab.  hid.),  the  daughter  of  Atlas  and  high  :  at  four  feet  from  the  bottom  is  a  crof*  bar,  on 
I'leionc.    She  was  the  mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupi-    which  the  felon  lays  his  head,  which  is  kept  down  by 

another  placed  above.  In  the  inner  edges  of  the 
frame  arc  grooves  ;  in  thefe  is  placed  a  (harp  ax,  with 


trr.    She  wi<  one  of  the  Pleiades,  the  moll  luminous 
of  the  feven  fillers;  (fee  Pleiades).  Alfo,  a 
uf  Cyhele. 

MAIDEN,  an  inftrument  for  beheadinj 
nahu 

Of  the  ufe  and  form  of  this  inftrument  Mr  Pennant 
gives  the  following  account.  "  It  fcemi  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  foreft  of  Hard  wick,  or 
the  1 8  towns  and  hamlets  within  its  precinct*.  The 
time  when  this  cuftom  took  place  is  unknown  1  whe- 
ther Earl  Warren,  lord  of  tbil  foreft,  might  have 
cftablilhed  it  among  the  fanguinary  laws  then  in  ufe 
agaiiift  the  invaders  of  the  hunting  rights,  or  whether 
it  might  not  take  place  after  the  woollen  manufacture* 
at  Halifax  began  to  gain  ftrength,  is  uncertain.  The 
kft  is  very  probable  j  for  the  wild  country  around  the 
town  wa*  inhabited  by  a  lawlefs  fet,  whofe  depre- 
dations on  the  cloth-tenters  might  foonftiflc  the  efforts 
of  infant  induftry.  For  the  protection  of  trade,  and  for 
the  greater  terror  of  offenders  by  fpeedy  execution, 
this  cuftom  feems  to  have  been  cftablilhed,  fo  as  at  laft 
to  receive  the  force  of  law,  which  was,  '  Tliat  if  a 
felon  be  taken  within  the  liberty  of  the  foreft  of  Hard- 
wick,  with  good*  ftoien  out,  or  within  the  £aid  pre- 
cincts, either  liand-habcnd,  back-bcrand,  or  confef- 
fion'd,  to  the  value  of  thirteen-pencc  halfpenny,  he 
(hall,  after  three  market-days  or  meeting-days  within 
the  town  of  Halifax,  next  after  fuch  his  apprehenfion, 
and  being  condemned,  be  taken  to  the  gibbet,  and 
there  have  his  head  cut  from  it*  body.' 

"  The  offender  had  always  a  fair  trial ;  for  as  foon  as 
he  wa*  taken,  he  wa*  brought  to  the  lord's  bailiff  at 
Halifax  :  he  was  then  cxpofed  on  the  three  market* 
(which  here  were  held  thrice  in  a  week),  placed  in  a 


flocks,  with  the  goods  ftoien  on  his  back, 
Theft  was  of  the  cattle  kind,  they  were  plac 


a  vail  weight  of  lead,  fupported  at  the  very  fummit 
with  a  peg ;  to  that  peg  is  faftcned  a  cord,  which  the 
executioner  cutting,  the  ax  falls,  and  does  the  affair 
effectually,  without  fuffcring  the  unhappy  criminal  to 
undergo  a.  repetition  of  ftrokca,  a*  has  been  the  cafe 
in  the  common  method.  1  mutt  add,  that  if  the 
fuflerer  is  condemned  for  Sealing  a  horfe  or  a  cow, 
the  firing  is  tied  to  the  beaft,  which,  on  being  whip- 
ped, pulls  out  the  peg,  and  become*  the  execu- 
tioner." 

Maidih  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  machine  firft  ufed  in 
Yorkfhire,  and  fince  introduced  into  other  place*,  for 
wafting  of  linen  ;  confiding  of  a  tub  19  inches  high, 
aod  27  in  diameter  at  the  top,  in  which  the  linen  i* 
put,  with  hot  water  and  foap,  to  which  is  adapted  a 
cover,  fitting  it  very  clofely,  and  faftcned  to  the  tub 
by  two  wedges ;  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
cover  pauesan  upright  piece  of  wood,  kept  at  a  pro- 
per height  by  a  peg  above,  and  furnifhed  with  two- 
handles,  by  which  it  it  turned  backward  and  forward  : 
to  the  lower  end  of  thia  upright  piece  is  faftcned  a 
round  piece  of  wood,  in  which  are  fixed  icveral  pieces, 
like  cog*  of  a  wheeL  The  operation  of  thi*  machine 
is  to  make  the  linen  paf*  and  repafa  quick  through 
the  water. 

Mmofs-Rrnii,  in  our  old  writer*,  a  noble  paid  by 
the  tenants  of  fome  manor*  on  their  marriage.  'Phi* 
was  laid  to  be  given  to  the  lord  for  his  omitting  the 
cuftom  of  marchcta,  whereby  be  wa*  to  have  the  firft 
night'*  lodging  with  bis  tenant '•  wife  j  but  it  f 
more  probably  to  have  bom  a  fine  for 

marry  a  daughter. 
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It  it  governed  by  a  high-ftewsni,  a  mayor,  a  fteward, 
and  10  aldermen,  out  of  which  I  ail  two  bridgemaftera 
are  chofcn  every  year.  Here  ia  a  gaol  both  for  debtor* 
and  felon*.  The  town  (land*  partly  in  the  parifli  of 
Bray  and  partly  in  that  of  Cookham  ;  and  here  it 
a  chapel  peculiar  to  the  corporation,  the  miniller 
whereof  ia  chofen  by  the  inhabitant*,  and  not  obli- 
ged to  attend  the  biihop'a  vifiution.  Here  are  fe- 
veral  alms-boufe*  and  charitica.  This  town,  now 
£0  confidcrable,  did  not  begin  to  flourilh  till,  by 
the  building  of  it*  bridge,  traveller*  were  brought 
way,  who  before  ufed  a  ferry  at  that  called  Hub- 
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pulou*  town  in  France,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy; 
N.  Lat.48  18 


feated  on  a  rivw  of  the  lame  name,  in  W.  Long.  o. 
MAIGNAN  (Emanuel),  a  religious  minim,  and 


this  way, 

ham's  hud,  two  miles  north  of  it.  The  barge  pier- 
bridge  i»  maintained  by  the  corporation,for  which  they 
•re  allowed  the  toll*  both  over  and  under  it.  The 
bridge-pier  divide*  Bcrkt  from  Bucks.  There  is  a 
great  trade  here  in  malt,  meal,  and  timber,  which 
they  carry  in  their  barge*  to  London.  An  this  ia  the 
great  thoroughfare  from  thence  to  Bath,  Bridol,  and 
other  fouth-wcit  part*  of  England,  the  adjacent  wood 
or  thicket  ha*  been  noted  for  many  robberies.  The 
market  here  ia  on  Wednefday*  ;  there  arc  three  fair*) 
and  here  are  frequent  horfe-racet. 

MAIDSTONE,  a  town  of  Kent,  in  Eoglaod,  36 
mile*  from  London,  feated  on  the  river  Medway,  a 
branch  of  which  run*  through  it.  It  is  a  corporation, 
and  fend*  two  member*  to  parliament.  It*  chief  trade, 
betides  linen-thread,  which  it  makes  to  great  perfection, 
is  in  hops;  of  which  there  are  great  plenty  of  plantation* 
about  the  town,  a*  well  at  orchards  of  cherries.  The 
tide  flows  quite  up  to  the  town,  and  bring*  up  barges, 
Sec.  of  50  or  60  ton*.  It  ha*  a  fine  Hone  bridge.  One 
of  the  public  gaols  for  the  county  is  kept  in  this  town ; 


a  religiou*  minim, 
one  of  the  greateft  phQofopher*  of  hit  age,  was  born 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Thouloufe  in  1631. 
Like  the  famou*  Pafcal,  he  became  a  complete  ma- 
thematician without  the  afiillancc  of  a  teacher ;  and 
filled  the  profeflor's  chair  at  Rome  in  1616,  where, 
at  t!  e  expence  of  Cardinal  Spaila,  he  publiihcd  hi* 
book  Dt  PtrfptHsva  Horaria.  He  returned  to  Thou- 
loufe in  1650,  and  was  created  provincial  :  the  king, 
who  in  l6!>o  entertained  himfclf  with  the  machine 9 
and  curiofitic*  in  hi*  cell,  made  him  offer*  by  Cardi- 
nal Mazarine,  to  draw  him  to  Paris ;  but  he  humbly 
defjred  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  cloy- 
ilcr.  He  publiihcd  a  courfe  of  philofophy,  4  volt8vo, 
at  Thouloufe  ;  to  the  fecond  edition  of  which  he  ad- 
ded two  trcatifet,  one  againil  the  vortices  of  Def- 
cartet,  and  the  other  on  the  fpeaking  trumpet  invent- 
ed by  Sir  Samuel  Morland.  He  it  faid  to  have  flu- 
died  even  in  hit  fleep,  his  very  dream*  being  employ- 
ed in  theorems,  the  dcmonflrations  of  which  would 
awaken  him  with  joy     He  died  in  1676. 

MAJESTY,  a  tide  given  to  kings,,  which  frequent- 
ly ferves  a«  a  term  of  didinction.  The  word  feemt 
compofed  of  the  two  Latin  words,  major  "  greater," 
and  JjW  "  ftate."  The  emperor  is  called  Sacred 
Majrfiy.  Imperial  hlayjly,  and  Cffareait  Majrfly  :  The 
king  of  Hungary  it  ityled  Hit  jlpnfloiic  Majefly.  The 
king  of  Spain  i ;  termed  Hu  mo/3  Catlntic  Majefly  i  and 
the  king  of  Portugal,  Hu  moft  Fa'ubfui  Majefly.  The 
king  of  France  ufed  to  be  called  Hit  mtfl  Cbrtflian  Ma 


and  the  cuftody  of  weights  and  meafurc*,  renewed  by  jtflyi  and  when  he  treated  with  the  emperor,  the  word 

the  ftandard  of  King  Henry  VII.  was  committed  to  Sacred  wa*  added  :  He  is  now  plain  King  of  the  French. 

it  by  parliament,  as  being  in  the  centre  of  Kent :  for  — With  refpeft  to  other  kingt,  the  name  of  the  king- 

which  reafon  the  knight*  of  the  dure  are  always  eleft-  dom  i»  added  }  a*  Hit  Britannic  Majefly,  Hit  Pab/b 

cd,  and  the  court*  of  juilicr  alwayt  held  here,  and  Majefly,  &c.    Formerly  princes  were  more  fparing  in 


generally  the  afluea.  The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  it 
conftant  parfon  of  thit  parifh,  which  it  hit  peculiar, 
and  ferved  by  hit  curate.  Here  are  four  charity 
schools,  in  which  are  above  100  boy*  and  girls,  who 
are  vifitcd  once  a  week  and  catcchifed  by  the  mini- 
ller.   Thit  ia  fuch  a  plentiful  country,  and  the  land* 

hereabouts  are  fo  rich,  that  London  it  fupplied  with    iai)  belonged  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
1  from  hence  than  from  any  market-    the  principal  magidrate*  ;  fo  that  todiminifli  or 


giving  titles,  and  more  mooed  in  claiming  them  :  be- 
fore tne  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  king  of  Spain  had 
only  the  title  of  Higtmrfi ;  and  before  that  of  Hen.  VI 1 1, 
the  kings  of  England  were  only  addreffed  undci  the 
titles  of  Grace  and  Higbue/i. 

Under  the  Roman  republic,  the  title  Majefly  (majef- 

and  to 
wound 


town  in  England  j  particularly  with  the  large  bul- 
locks that  come  from  the  Weald  of  Kent,  which  be- 
gins but  fix  miles  off;  with  timber,  wheat,  and  great 
quantities  uf  hopt,  apple*,  and  cherrie*  ;  with  a  fort 
of  paving-done,  eight  or  ten  inches  fquare,  that  is 
exceeding  durable ;  and  with  the  fine  white  fand  for 
glala-houfe*  and  dationer*.  There  are  fo  many  gentle- 
men* feats  within  1  o  mile*,  that  it  it  rare  to  find  a 
town  of  fo  much  trade  and  bufincft  fo  full  of  gentry 
and  good  company.  The  market  here,  which  it  the 
bed  in  the  county,  is  on  Thurfday  ;  it  ha*  another 
on  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  every  month,  granted  them 
by  George  II.  in  17  ?t  ;  and  fairs  on  February  13th, 
May  12th,  June  20th  (called  Garlic  fair),  and  Oc- 
tober 17th.  Here  wa*  a  college  or  hofpital,  erect- 
ed by  Archbilhop  Boniface ;  and  a  chantry,  by 
Archbifhop  Thomas  Arundel,  which  it  now  the  free 


and  po» 


the  majedy  of  the  commonwealth,  was  to  be  want- 
ing in  refpcc\  to  the  ftate  or  to  its  miniders.  But 
the  power  afterwards  palling  into  the  hands  of  a  fingle 
perfon,  the  appellation  of  Ma'ttfly  atvat  transferred  to 
the  emperor  and  the  imperial  family.  Pliny  compli- 
ments Trajan  on  his  being  contented  with  the  title  of 
Grtatntft  ;  and  fpcaks  vary  invidioully  of  thofe  who 
affcacd  that  of  Majrfly.  And  yet  thit  lad  feems  to 
be  the  moft  modeft  and  juft  title  that  can  be  attri- 
buted to  fovcreignt,  fincc  it  fignific*  no  more  than 
the  royalty  or  fovcreign  power. 

MA  1 1  imductio,  an  ancient  cuftom  for  the  pried; 
and  people  of  country-villages  to  go  in  procefljon  to 
fume  adjoining  wood  on  a  May-day  morning  ;  and 
return  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  with  a  May-pole, 
bought,  Aowert,  garlands,  and  other  tokens  of  the 


MA  I  EN  XL,  a  confidcrable, 


fpring.  Thi*  May-game,  or  rejoicing  at  the  coming 
of  the  fpring,  wa*  for  a  long  time  obferved,  and  dill 
it  in  fome  partt  of  England ;  but  there  ww  thought 

to 
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to  1*  fo  much  heathen  vanity  in  it,  that  it  wu  con- 
demned and  prohibited  within  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln 
by  the  good  old  bilhop  Grofthcad. 

MAIL  (maUU),  a  term  primarily  applied  to  the 
malhes  or  boles  in  net-work. 

Coat  of  Mail.  See  Coat.  It  is  called  alio  a  ba- 
brrgeon.  Anciently  they  alfo  wore  ihirta  of  mail  an* 
•der  the  waiftcoat,  to  fcrre  a*  a  defence  againft  fwordt 
and  poniirds.    We  alfo  read  of  gloves  of  mail. 

Mail,  or  Mall,  alfo  figniiies  a  round  ring  of  iron; 
whence  the  play  of  pall-mall,  from  folia  "  a  ball," 
and  maillt  "  die  round  ring  through  which  it  is  to 
pafs." 


Milt,  or  Maillt,  in  our  old  writers,  a  fmaDkind   ilridcft  probity. 


ported  the  king's  authority  againft  the  janizaries,  and  Miillrt, 
greatly  extended  the  trade  of  France  into  that  part  of 
Africa.  As  a  recom  pence  for  his  fervices,  the  king 
beftowed  upon  him  the  confuUhip  of  Leghorn,  which 
is  the  firft  and  raoft  considerable  coafulllup  in  his 
gift.  Being  at  laft  appointed  in  1715  to  vifit  the 
lea-ports  in  the  Levant  and  on  the  eoaft  of  Barbary, 
be  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  execution  of  his  commii- 
fion,  that  he  obtained  pcrmiffion  to  rrtire  with  aeon- 
fidcrablc  penfion.  He  fettled  at  Marfeilles ;  where  he 
died  in  1738,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  lively  imagination,  and  gentle  manners  $  in 
fociety  he  was  very  amiable,  and  he  pofleflcd  the 
He 


■of  money.  Silver  balf-pencc  were  likewife 
nailLi,  9  Hen.  V.  By  indenture  in  the  mint,  a 
pooml  weight  of  old  fterliag  (ilver  was  to  be  coined 
into  360  Sterlings  or  pennies,  or  720  mailt  or  half- 
pennies, or  1440  farthings.  Hence  the  word  mail 
was  derived,  which  is  now  vulgarly  ufed  in  Scotland 


was  fond  of  praife,  and  very 


to  fignify  an  annual  rent. 
Mail, 


f ail,  or  Mail/,  on  (hip-board,  a  fquarc  machine 
compofed  of  a  number  of  rings  interwoven  net-wife, 
and  ufed  for  rubbing  off  the  loofe  hemp  which  1 
011  lines  or  white  cordage  after  it  is  made. 

Mail  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  leather  bag 
letters  are  carried  by  the  poft- 
MAu-Coathttt    See  Coach. 

A8ien  of  Mail*  and  Dutiti,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
p.  699,  §  7.  and  p.  7 1  J,  jf  20. 


anxious  about  the  reputation  of  genius.  Daring  the 
whole  of  his  life  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  ;  and  his  principal  object  wa* 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  our  globe. 
On  this  important  fubject  he  left  tome  curious  ob- 
fcrvations,  which  have  been  published  in  octavo  under 
the  title  of  Ttlhamed,  which  is  the  name  dt  Matllet 
written  backwards.  The  editor  Abbe"  Mafcrier  has 
given  to  this  work  the  form  of  dialogue.  An  Indian  phi- 
losopher is  introduced  as  explaining  to  a  French  mif- 
fiouaty  his  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  globe, 
and  the  origin  of  mankind :  and,  which  is  very  in- 
credible, he  fuppofes  it  to  have  come  out  of  the  wa- 
ters, and  makes  an  abode  uninhabitable  by  man  the  - 
birthplace  of  the  human  race.  His  great  object  is 
to  prove,  that  all  the  ft  rata  of  which  this  globe  is 
compofed,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  higheft  1 


il  {Black).  See  Buick-MmI. 
,  MAILLA  ( Jofeph-Anne-Marie  de  Moyriac  de),  a  have  come  from  the  bofom  of  the  waters  ;  that  they 
learned  Jefuit,  was  born  in  the  caftle  of  Maillac  in  are  the  work  of  the  fea,  which  continually  retires  to 
the  Bugey,  and  appointed  a  miflsonary  to  China,  allow  them  gradually  to  appear.  TelKamcd  dedicated 
whither  he  went  in  1703.  At  the  age  of  a8  he  had  his  book  to  the  illullrious  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  author 
acquired  fo  great  (kill  in  the  characters,  arts,  Sciences,  of  the  imaginary  *'  Travels  to  the  fun  anil  moon'." 
mythology,  and  ancient  books  of  the  Chinefe,  as  to  In  the  humorous  epiftle  which  is  addreflcd  to  him, 
aftootfh  even  the  learned.  He  was  greatly  beloved  the  Indian  philofopber  infoims  us  that  thefe  dialogues 
and  cfteemed  by  the  emperor  Kim- Hi,  who  died  in  arc  nothing  but  a  colled  ion  of  dreams  and  fancies. 
1732.  He,  together  with  other  miffionaric*,  was  He  cannot  be  accufed  of  having  broken  his  word; 
■employed  by  that  prince  to  draw  a  chart  of  China  but  he  may  well  be  reproached  with  not  having  writ- 
and  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  was  engraved  in  France  ten  them  in  the  fame  ftyle  with  his  letter  to  Cy- 
in  the  year  1732.  He  drew  likewife  particular  charts  rano,  and  with  not  having  difplayed  equal  liveliness 
of  fome  of  the  provinces  of  this  vaft  empire  ;  with 
which  the  emperor  was  fo  plcafed,  that  he  fettled  the 
author  at  his  court.  The  great  annals  of  China  were 
alfo  tranflatcd  into  French  by  Father  Mailla,  and  his 
manufcript  was  tranfmitted  to  France  in  1737.  This 
work  was  publi/hed  in  1 2  volumes 
infpection  of  M.  Groficr,  and  ii 
hiftory  of  that  cxtenfive  empire, 
was  full  of  hyperbole  and  bombaft 
by  the  editor,  and  the  fpeeches  which  extended  to 
too  great  a  length,  and  had  too  much  famenefs  in 
them,  have  been  omitted.  Father  Mailla,  after  having 
refided  45  years  in  China,  died  at  Pekin  on  the  :8th 


and  humour.  A  fubject  the  mod  extravagant  is 
handled  in  the  grave  ft  manner,  and  his  ridiculous  opi- 
nion is  delivered  with  all  the  ferious  air  of  a  philolo- 
pher.  Of  the  fix  dialogues  which  compofe  the  work, 
the  four  firlt  contain  many  curious  observations  truly 

in  the  other  two  we  find 
and  fables,  fometimea 
To  Maillet  we  are  in- 


A.  Description  of  Kgypt,"  coUedcd 
by  the  editor  of  Telhamed,  1743, 


from  his  memoirs  I 
4X0,  or  in  2  vols  1 2  mo. 

MAIM,  mai hem,  or  Mayhem,  in  law,  a  wound  by 
which  a  person  lofes  the  ufe  of  a  member  that  might 
of  June  174H,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  Kicu-  have  been  a  defence  to  him;  as  when  a  bone  is  broken, 
Lung  the  reigning  emperor  paid  the  expences  of  his  a  foot,  hand,  or  other  member  cut  off,  or  an  eye  put 
funeral.  He  was  a  man  of  a  lively  and  gentle  cha-  out ;  though  the  cutting  off  an  ear  or  nofe,  or  break- 
rafter,  capable  of  the  moft  perfevcring  labour  and  the  i"g  the  hinder-teeth,  was  formerly  held  to  be  no  maim, 
cioft  unremitting  activity.  A  maim  by  caftration  was  anciently  punifhed  with 

MAILLET  (Benoit  de),  defcended  from  a  noble  death,  and  other  maims  with  lofs  of  member  for  mem- 
family  in  Lorrain,  was  born  in  1659,  and  appointed,  bcr  j  but  afterwards  they  were  only  punilhed  by  fine 
at  the  age  of  33,  conful  general  for  Egypt.  He  ful-  and  imprifonmcnt.  It  is  now  enacted  by  the  ftatute 
filed  this  office  for  16  years  with  great  ability,  £up-   22  &  23  Car.  II.  that  if  any  pcrfon,  from  malice 
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aforethought,  (hall  difable  any  limb  or  member  of 
any  of  the  king's  fubjefta  with  an  intent  to  disfigure 
him,  the  offender,  with  his  aiders  and  abettors  (hall 
be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  though 
no  fuch  attainder  (hall  corrupt  the  blood,  or  occasion 
forfeiture  of  lands,  3cc. 

MAIMBOURG  (Louis),  born  atNanci  in  t6io, 
became  a  Jefuit  in  1626  ;  and  acquired  reputation  at 
a  teacher,  but  yet  more  by  the  many  hi  (lories  which 
he  publifhed.  The  Janfcnifts  criticifed  bit  hiftory 
of  Arianifm,  and  that  of  the  lcoaoclajhi ;  and  hit 
hiftory  of  Calvinifm,  publifhed  in  1681,  ftirrcd  up  a 
violent  paper-war  againll  him,  the  operations  whereof 
he  left  entirely  to  his  enemies,  without  giving  him* 
frlf  any  trouble  offcitfively  or  defcnfively.  He  wa» 
degraded  by  the  general  of  the  Jefuits,  on  account  of 
hi*  having  declared  too  boldly  in  favour  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church  againft  the  Ultramountains.  He  re- 
tired into  the  abbey  of  St  VicW,  where  he  died  in 
1686. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  TbeoJort 
Mutttiloutg  his  coufin ;  who  embraced  Calvinifm,  af- 
terwards returned -to  the  Romifh  church,  returned 
back  to  the  reformed  religion,  embraced  Socinianifm, 
and  died  at  London  about  the  year  1603,  after  ha- 
ving piiblilhcd  fomc  works. 

MA1MONIDES  (Mofet),  or  Moses  the  to*  of 
Maimon,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  called  by  the  Jcwj  tix 
eagle  of  ike  tUilors,  was  born  of  an  illuftrious  family  at 
Cordova  in  Spain,  in  1131.  He  is  commonly  named 
Mofrt  JEgyptiu,  hecaufr  he  fettled  in  Egypt,  wbero 
he  fpent  his  whole  life  in  quality  of  phyhctan  to  the 
fultan.  Here  he  opened  a  fchool,  which  was  foon 
filled  with  pupils  from  all  parts;  from  Alexandria 
and  Damafcus  cfpccially,  whofc  proficiency  under  him 
fpread  his  fain?  all  over  the  world.  He  was  flo  left 
eminent  in  pltilofophy,  mathematict,  and  divinity, 
than  in  medicine.  Cafaubon  affirms  it  may  be  tnily 
faid  of  him,  as  Pliny  of  old  faid  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
that  "  he  was  the  firft  of  his  tribe  who  ceafed  to  be 
a  trider."  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the 
works  of  Maimonides  ;  fome  were  written  originally 
in  Arabic,  but  are  now  extant  only  in  Hebrew  tranf- 
lations.  "  Thou;  (fays  Collier),  who  defire  to  learn 
the  doftiine  and  the  canon  law  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud, may  read  Maimonides't  compendium  of  it  in 
good  Hebrew,  in  his  book  intitlcd  lad ;  wherein  they 
will  find  great  part  of  the  fable*  and  impertinencict 
in  the  Talmud  entirely  difcarded.  But  the  More  AV- 
irxkim  it  the  mod  valued  of  all  hit  works  ;  dcfigneJ 
to  explain  the  obfeure  words,  phrafes,  metaphors,  &c 
in.fcn'pture,  which,  when  literally  interpreted,  have 
either  no  meaning  or  appear  abfurd. 

MAIN,'  an  epithet  ufually  applied  by  failors  to 
whatever  is  principal,  at  oppofed  to  whatever  is  infe- 
rior or  fecondary.  Tlius  the  main  land  is  ufed  in  con- 
tra Jifti  action  to  an  ifland  or  pcninfula;  aad  the  main- 
malt,  the  main-wale,  the-  main-keel,  and  the  main- 
hatchway,  arc  in  like  manner  diilinguilhcd  from  the 
tore  and  mizen  marts,  the  channel-wales,  the  falfe  keel* 
aad  the  fore  and  after  hatchways,  Stc. 

MAINOUR,  Mamou*,  or  Meinour  (from  the 
French  meuutr,  i.  e.  manu  traBare),  in  a  legal  fenfe  de- 
motes the  thing  that  a  thief  takcth  away  or  ftealetht 
At  to  be  taken,  with  the  mainour  [PI.  Cor.  f«L  1 79. ), 


it  to  be  taken  with  the  thing  ftolcn  about  him :  And  hfcfr  piift 
again  (fol.  194.)  it  was  prefented,  that  a  thief  was  de- 
livered to  the  fheriff  or  vifcount,  together  with  the 
mainour:  And  again  (fol.  186.),  if  a  man  be  indift- 
ed,  thBt  he  felonioufly  ftole  the  goods  of  another, 
where,  in  truth,  they  arc  his  own  goods,  and  the 
goods  he  brought  into  the  court  at  the  mainour ;  and 
if  it  be  demanded  of  him,  what  he  faith  to  the  goods, 
aad  he  difdaim  them  ;  though  he  be  acquitted  of  the 
felony,  he  fhall  lofc  the  goods:  And  again  (fol.  149.)* 
if  the  defendant  were  taken  with  the  manour,  and  the 
inanour  be  carried  to  the  court,  they,  in  ancient  times- 
would  arraign  him  upon  the  manour,  without  any  ap- 
peal or  indictment.  Cowel.  See  Blackfk  Comment. 
Vol.  III.  71.  Vol.  IV.  303. 

MAINPRIZE.    See  Falfe  /*«/».va«*t. 

The  WTit  of  mainprise,  tnaanciptic,  is  a  writ  direft- 
cd  to  the  fheriff  (either  generally,  when  any  man  it 
imprifoned  for  a  bailable  offence,  and  bail  hath  been 
refufed  ;  or  fpecially,  when  the  offence  or  caufe  of 
commitment  it  not  properly  bailable  below),  com- 
manding him  to  take  furetiet  for  the  prifoner's  ap- 
pearance, ufually  called  mainpernor!,  and  to  fet  him 
at  large.  Mainpernors  differ  from  bail,  in  that  a  man's  - 
bail  may  imprifon,  or  furreodcr  him  up  before  the  fti- 
pulated  day  of  appearance;  mainpernors  can  do  neither, 
but  are  barely  furctics  for  hi.»  appearance  at  the  day  : 
bail  arc  only  furetiet  that  the  parties  be  anfwerable 
for  the  fpecial  matter  for  which  they  ftipulate,  main- 
pernors  are  bound  to  produce  himto  anfwer  all  charges 
whatever.    See  Habeas  Cor  pvt. 

MAINTENANCE,  inlaw,  beam  a  near  relation 
to  Baum  thy  ;  being  an  officious  intermeddling  in  a 
fuit  that  no  way  belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  oraf- 
fifting  either  party  with  money  or  otherwife,  to  pro- 
fecutror  defend  it :  a  p  raft  ice  that  was  greatly  encou- 
raged by  the  firft  introduction  of  ofes.  Thit  is  an  of- 
fence againft  public  juftice,  as  it  keeps  alive  ftrength 
and  contention,  and  prevents  the  remedial  procefs  of 
the  Law  into  an  engine  of  opprcfBon.  And  therefore* 
by  the  Roman  law,  it  was  a  fpecics  of  the  crimen  falfi*  ■ 
to  -enter  into  any  confederacy,  or  do  any  aft  to  fup- 
port  another's  law- Am,  by  money,  witneffes,  or  patro- 
nage. A  man  may,  however,  maintain  the  fuit  of  hit 
near  kinfman,  fcrvant,  or  poor  neighbour,  out  of  cha- 
rity and  compaflion,  with  impunity.    Otherwife  the 


ilhm 


12  Hen. 


is  line  and 
VIII.  c.  9. 


impriioiiment  ;_ 
a  forfeiture  cf 


and  hy  the  llatute 
IO 1. 

MAINTENON  (Madame  de),  a  French  lady  of 
extraordinary  fortune, .  descended  from  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, and  whole  proper  name  was  Frances  Daubijtit, 
was  born  in  163c.    Her  parents  by  mi rfortunes  being 
ill  able  to  fupport  her,  (he  fell  to  the  care  of  her  mo- 
ther'* relations  ;  to  efcape  which  ftate  of  dependence, . 
(he  was  induced  to  marry  that  famous  old  buffoon  the 
Abb***  Scarron,  who  fublirted  bimfclf  only  on*  penfion  ■ 
allowed  him  by  the  court  for  hit  wit 'and  parts.  She 
lived  with  him  many  years,  which  Voltaire  makes  u<* 
fcruple  to  call  tkc.happicft  years  of  Iter  life;  but  when 
he  died  in .  1 660,, fhe  found  herfeJf  at  indigent  at  fhe 
was  before  her  marriage.    Her  friends  indeed  endea- 
voured to  get  her  huftxand's  penfion  continued  to  her* . 
and  prefented  to  many  petitions  to  the  king  about  iri. 
all  begianunj  with    The  widow.  Scarron  mort  humbly* 
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pray?  your  majcfly's,  ice."  that  he  wai  quite  weary 
of  them,  and  ha*  been  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Mull  I  al- 
ways be  peftered  with  the  widow  Scarron  ?"  At  laft, 
bowever,  through  the  recommendation  of  Madame  de 
Montefpan,  he  fettled  a  much  larger  penfion  on  her, 
with  a  genteel  apology  for  making  her  wait  fo  long % 
and  afterward  made  choice  of  her  to  take  care  of  the 
education  of  the  young  duke  of  Maine,  hi*  fon  by  Ma- 
•dame  de  Montefpan.  The  letters  (he  wrote  on  this  oc* 
cafion  charmed  the  king,  and  were  the  origin  of  her 
advancement ;  her  perianal  merit  effected  all  the  reft. 
He  bought  her  the  land*  of  Maintenon,  the  only  eftate 
(he  ever  had  ;  and  finding  her  plcafed  with  the  acqui- 
fition,  called  her  publicly  Madam  Je  Maintenon;  which 
was  of  great  fcrvice  to  her  in  her  good  fortune,  by  re- 
lcafing  her  from  the  ridicule  attending  that  of  Scar- 
too.    Her  elevation  was  to  her  only  a  retreat ;  the 
king  came  to  her  apartment  every  day  after  dinner, 
before  and  after  fuppcr,  and  continued  there  till  mid- 
night: here  he  did  bufincf*  with  his  minifters,  while 
Madam  de  Maintenon,  employed  in  reading  or  needle- 
work,  never  fhowed  any  defrre  to  talk  of  ftate-affaii*, 
and  carefully  avoided  all  appearance  of  cabal  or  in- 
trigue ;  (he  did  not  even  make  ufe  of  her  power  to 
Signify  her  own  relation*.    About  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  i68y,  Louis  XIV.  married  her,  he  being 
then  in  his  48th  and  (he  in  her  50th  year  j  and  that 
piety  with  which  (he  infpired  the  king  to  make  her  a 
■wife  inftcad  of  a  miflrtfs,  became  by  decrees  a  fettled  dif- 
pofition  of  mind     She  prevailed  on  I,oui*  to  found  a 
religious  community  at  St  Cyr,  for  the  education  of 
300  young  ladies  of  quality  {  and  here  (he  frequently 
retired  from  that  melancholy  of  which  She  complains 
fo  pathetically  in  one  of  her  letters,  and  which  few 
ladies  will  fuppofe  (he  (hoold  be  liable  to  in  fuch  an 
elevated  utuatio*.    But,  a*  M.  Voltaire  fays,  if  any 
thing  could  (how  the  vanity  of  ambition,  it  would 
-certainly  be  thi*  letter.    Madam  de  Maintenon  could 
have  no  other  uneafinefs  than  the  uniformity  of  her 
manner  of  living  with  a  great  king ;  and  this  made 
her  once  fay  to  the  Count  Daubignl  her  brother,  "  I 
can  hold  it  no  longer ;  I  with  I  was  dead."    The  an- 
fwer  he  made  to  her  was,  "  You  have  then  a  promife 
to  marry  the  Almighty  !"  Louis,  however,  died  be- 
fore her  in  1715  ;  when  (he  retired  wholly  to  St  Cyr, 
and  fpent  the  reft  of  her  days  in  acts  of  devotion ;  and 
what  is  moll  furprifing  is,  that  her  hufband  left  no 
certain  provifion  for  her,  recommending  her  only  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans.   She  would  accept  no  more  than 
a  penfion  of  So.oco  livres,  which  wii  punctually  paid 
her  tQl  (he  died  in  1719.    A  collection  of  her  letters 
has  been  publifhed,  and  tranflated  into  Englifh  ;  from 
which  familiar  intercourfes  her  character  will  be  better 
known  than  from  defcriptton. 

MAJOR,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  name  of  feveral  of- 
ficers of  very  different  tanks  and  functions. 
M Ajott-general.  See  Gemekal. 
Ma  jot  of  a  Regiment  of  Foot,  the  next  officer  to  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  generally  promoted  from  the  cldcfl 
captain  :  he  is  to  take  care  that  the  regiment  be  well 
exercifed,  to  fee  it  march  in  good  order,  and  to  rally 
it  in  cafe  of  being  broke  in  aftion  :  he  is  the  only  of- 
ficer among  the  infantry  that  is  allowed  to  be  on  horfe. 
back  in  time  of  a&idn,  that  he  may  the  more  readily 
execute  the  colonel's  orders. 

Afjjos.  of  a  Rt^tntat  of  tforfe,  a*  well  aa  foot,  ought 
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to  be  a  man  of  honour,  integrity,  underflandinr,  cou- 
rage, activity,  experience,  and  addrefs :  he  fhould  be 
mailer  of  arithmetic,  and  keep  a  detail  of  the  regi- 
ment in  every  particular :  he  fhould  be  (killed  in  horfe. 
manfhip,  and  ever  attentive  to  hi*  bufincf*  :  one  of  hi* 
principal  functions  is,  to  keep  an  exact  roftcr  of  the 
officer*  for  duty  J  he  fhould  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
in  all  the  miliary  evolutions,  a*  he  is  obliged  by  Ins 
pofl  to  iaftrnct  others,  &c. 

TowwMajo*,  the  third  officer  in  order  in  a  garri- 
fon,  and  next  to  the  deputy -governor.  He  fhould  mo~ 
derftand  fortification,  and  has  a. particular  charge  of 
the  guards,  rounds,  patroles,  and  centinel*.  ' 

BrigaJr  Majos,  is  a  particular  officer  appointed 
for  that  purpofe  only  in  camp  :  he  goes  every  day  to 
head-quarters  to  receive  orders  from  the  adjutant-ge- 
neral :  there  they  write  exactly  whatever  is  diftated  to 
them  :  from  thence  they  go  and  give  the  orders,  at  the 
place  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  to  the  different  ma- 
jors or  adjutants  of  the  regiments  which  corapofe  that 
brigade,  and  regulate  with  them  the  number  of  offi- 
cers and  men  which  each  are  to  furnifh  for  the  duty  of 
the  army  ;  taking  care  to  keep  an  exact  roller,  that 
one  may  not  give  mure  than  another  ;  and  that  each 
march  in  their  tour:  in  fhort,  the  major  of  brigade  is 
charged  with  the  particular  detail  in  his  own  brigade, 
in  much  the  fame  way  as  the  adjutant-general  is  char- 
ged with  the  general  detail  of  the  duty  of  the  army. 
He  fend*  every  morning  to  the  adjutant-general  an 
exact  return,  by  battalion  and  company,  of  the  men 
of  his  brigade  miffing  at  the  retreat,  or  a  report  ex- 
prcfling  that  none  are  abfent :  he  alfo  mentions  the  of- 
ficers abfent  with  or  without  leave. 

As  all  orders  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  major* 
of  brigade,  they  have  infinite  occafion*  of  making 
known  their  talents  and  exactnefs. 

Majo*  of  ArtilUry,  is  alfo  the  next  officer  to  th< 
lieutenant-colonel.  His  poll  is  very  laborious,  as  the 
whole  detail  of  the  corps  particularly  reds  with  him  ; 
and  for  this  reafon  all  the  non-commiffioocd 
arc  fubordinatc  to  him,  as  his  title  of  frrjrant- 
ports :  in  this  quality  they  muft  render  him  an  exact 
account  of  every  thing  which  comes  to  their  know- 
ledge, either  regarding  the  duty  or  wants  of  the  artil- 
lery and  foldicrs.  He  (hould  poflefs  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  power  of  artillery,  together  with  all  it* 
evolutions.  In  the  field  he  goes  daily  to  receive  or- 
ders from  the  brigade-major,  and  communicates  them 
with  the  parole  to  his  fupcriors,  and  then  dilates  them 
to  the  adjutant.  He  fhould  be  a  very  good  mathema- 
tician, and  be  well  acquainted  with  every  tiling  be- 
longing to  the  train  of  artillery,  3cc. 

M.ijot  of  Enx'merrt,  commonly  with  us  called 
Sub-iRriHori,  fhould  be  very  well  (killed  in  military  ar- 
chitecture, fortification,  gunnery,  and  mining,  tie 
mould  know  how  to  fortify  in  the  field,  to  attack  and 
defend  all  forts  of  potts,  and  to  conduct  the  works  in 
a  liege,  &c.    Sec  Engiveir. 

AhI-Mai**,  is  on  fundry  occaGons  appointed  to  act 
as  major,  who  has  a  pre-eminence  above  others  of  the 
fame  denomination.  Our  horfe  and  foot-guards  hare 
their  guidons,  or  fecond  and  third  majors. 

Strjrmt~M.no*,  is  a  uon-commiffioned  officer,  of 
great  merit  and  capacity,  fubordinatc  to  the  adjutant 
a*  he  is  to  the  major.    See  Si  at  rant. 

Dntn-MAjot,  i*  not  only  the  firft  drummer  in  the 
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regiment,  but  has  the  fame  authority  over  his  drum- 
'  rncrs  as  the  corporal  has  over  his  fquad.  He  iiitlruCts 
them  in  their  different  beat* ;  is  daily  at  orders  with 
the  ferjeants,  to  know  the  number  of  drummers  for  du- 
ty. He  marches  at  their  head  when  they  beat  in  a 
Ixxly.  In  the  day  of  battle,  or  at  exercile,  he  mult 
be  very  attentive  to  the  orders  given  him,  that  he  may 
regulate  hi*  beats  according  to  the  movements  ordered. 

J"'/<-Mjijo*,  is  he  that  plays  the  beft  on  that  in- 
strument, and  has  the  fame  authority  over  the  fifers  a* 
the  drum-major  has  over  the  drummers.  He  teaches 
them  their  duty,  and  appoints  them  for  guards,  &c. 

Major,  in  law,  a  perfon  who  \i  of  age  to  manage 
his  own  affairs.  By  the  civil  law  a  man  is  not  a  major 
till  the  age  of  it  years;  in  England,  he  is  a  major 
at  z  I ,  as  in  Normandy  at  20. 

Major,  in  logic,  in  undcrilood  of  the  firft  propo- 
sition of  a  regular  tyllogifm,  It  is  called  tnnjo> ,  becaule 
it  has  a  nwc  cxtcnlive  i'enfe  than  the  minor  proposi- 
tion, as  containing  the  principal  t»rm.    See  Logic. 

Major  and  Minor,  in  mulic,  arc  applied  to  con- 
cords w.  ich  differ  from  each  other  by  a  fctni-tonc. 
See  Concord. 

Major-tnnc  is  the  di 'Terence  between  the  fifth  and 
fourth  ;  and  major  femi-tone  the  difference  between 
the  major  foarth  and  the  third.  The  major  tone  fur- 
paffes  the  minor  by  a  comma. 

ft!  ijon-Damo,  an  Italian  term,  frequently  ufed  to 
fignify  a  Reward  or  matter  of  the  houfhold.  The 
ti'le  '  m,-yw  Jvmo  was  formerly  given  in  the  courts 
of  princes  to  three  different  kinds  of  officers.  1 .  To 
him  who  took  care  of  what  related  to  the  prince's 
table,  or  eating  ;  othcrwife  called  flutter t  prtjcdut 
men  fa,  arthttr'iclititu,  dafifrr,  and  pr  incept  c.-quiium.— 
a.  Major-domo  was  alio  applied  to  the  iteward  of  the 
houfhold. — 3.  The  title  of  major-domo  was  alfo  given 
to  the  chief  mintflcr,  or  him  to  whom  the  prince  de- 
puted the  adminiflralion  of  his  affairs,  foreign  and 
domeflic,  relatintr  to  war  as  well  as  peace.  In  dances 
of  major-domos  in  the  two  firlt  fenfes  arc  frequent  in 
the  Englilh,  Frcn.  h,  and  Norman  affairs. 

MAJOR  (John),  a  fcholaflic  divine  and  hitWian, 
was  born  at  Haddington,  in  the  province  of  Eaft  Lo- 
thian in  Scotland  It  appears  from  fume  paffages  in 
his  writings,  that  he  refided  a  while  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  He  went  to  Pan's  in  14-1?,  and  llu- 
died  in  the  college  of  St  Barbe,  under  the  famous  John 
BouLzc.  Thence  he  removed  to  that  ol  Mon (acute, 
where  he  bcg.m  10  lludy  divinity  under  the  celebrated 
Standouk.    In  the  year  he  was  entered  of  the 

college  of  Navarre.  In  .5  c,  he  was  created  doctor 
in  divinity  ;  returned  to  Scotland  in  1519,  and  taught 
theology  during  leveral  years  in  the  tiiiivcrfity  of  St 
Andrrw's.     Hut  at  length,  being  difgutled  with  the 
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lition  were  tke  admiration  of  his  cotemporarii*.  A  M.j.wei. 
work,  lef*  pri?ed  in  his  own  age,  was  to  make  him 
known  to  posterity.  His  book 
was  firlt  publithcd  at  Paris  by  Badius  1*  fcenlltis,  in 
the  year  1521.  He  rejects  in  it  fomc  of  the  fictions 
of  former  hiftorians  ;  and  would  have  had  greater  me- 
rit if  he  had  rejected  more.  He  intermingles  the  hi- 
llory  of  England  with  that  of  Scotland  ;  and  has  in- 
curred the  cenfurc  of  fomc  partial  writers,  for  giving 
an  authority  to  the  authors  of  the  former  nation,  which 
he  refutes  to  thofe  of  his  own.  Bcdc,  Caxton,  and 
FroilTard,  were  exceedingly  ufeful  to  him.  What  does 
the  greatilt  honour  to  this  author  is,  the  freedom 
with  which  he  has  cenfured  the  rapacity  and  indolence 
of  cccletiattics,  and  the  llrain  of  ridicule  with  which  he 
treats  the  pope's  fupremacy.  The  ilylc  in  which  he 
wrote  does  not  defcrve  commendation.  Biihop  Spot- 
tifwood  calls  it  SotUnmc  and  Imrbarnti. 

MAJORCA,  an  id  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  lying 
between  Yvica  on  the  welt  and  Minorca  on  the  caft. 
Thefe  three  ifland*  were  anciently  called  Halearct,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  froni  the  lk ill  of  their  inhabitants  in  fling- 
ing, for  which  they  were  very  remarkable.  Originally 
they  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians ;  but  during  the 
wars  of  that  people  with  the  Romans,  they  feem  to 
have  regained  their  liberty.  In  11.  B.  C.  they  were 
fubdued  by  Metellus  the  Roman  conful,  who  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  inch  cruelty,  that  out  of  30,000 
he  fcarcc  left  toco  alive.  He  then  built  two  cities  on 
Majorca  ;  one  called  Pa.'r/ui,  now  Majena,  to  thceaft  j 
the  other  to  the  well,  named  Pdient'ut,  now  no  longer 
in  being  The  ifland  continued  fubject  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  the  nations  who  over-ran  the  weilcrn 
part  of  the  empire,  for  many  age*.  At  Ull  it  was  fub- 
dued by  the  Moors  about  the  year  80: .  By  them  the 
ifland  was  put  in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  ever 
wan  before  or  ftnec.  The  Moors  being  very  induftri- 
ous  and  alfo  populous,  furrounded  the  whole  coaft 
with  fortifications,  that  is,  with  a  kind  of  towers  and 
lines  between  them  ;  cultivated  every  fpot  in  the  ifland 
that  was  not  either  rock  or  fand  ;  and  had  no  fewer 
than  1 5  great  towns,  whereas  now  there  arc  not  above 
thiee.  Neither  was  it  at  all  difficult  for  the  Mocrifh 
monarch  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  much  fuperior 
in  number  to  the  inhabitants  that  are  now  upon  it,  ta- 
king in  all  ranks,  fexes,  and  ages.  In  1220,  the  iiland 
was  fubdued  by  the  king  of  Arragon,  who  eftabitihed 
in  it  a  new  kingdom,  feudatory  to  that  of  Arragon* 
which  was  again  deftroyed  in  1^41  by  the  fame  mo- 
narch* ;  and  ever  fince,  the  ifland  hath  been  fubjeel  to 
Spain,  and  hath  entirely  loft  its  importance.  It  is 
about  6.i  miles  long,  and  45  broad.  The  air  it  clear 
and  temperate,  and,  by  its  lituation,  the  heat  iu  fu ri- 
mer is  fo  qualified  by  the  breexca,  that  it  is  by  far  the 


quarrels  of  his  countrymen,  he  went  back  to  Paris,  and   molt  pleaiant  of  all  the  iiland*  in  the  Mediterranean'. 


refumcd  his  lectures  in  the  toiicge  of  Montacute, 
where  lie  had  feveral  pupils,  who  afterwards  became 
tntn  of  great  eminence.  About  the  year  ty  ;o,  he  re- 
turned once  more  to  Scotland,  and  was  cholc;i  profef- 
for  of  theology  at  St  Andrew's,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  provott  ;  and  there  died  in  1547,  aged 
78.    His  logical  trcatifes  form  one  immenfe  folio  ;  bis 


There  ate  fomc  mountains  ;  but  the  country  is  gene- 
rally flat,  and  of  l'uch  an  excellent  foil,  that  it  produces 
great  quantities  of  corn  as  good  ia  its  kind  as  any  in 
Europe.  Oil,  wine,  and  tall,  are  very  plentiful,  as  alto 
black  cattle  and  flwep  ',  but  deer,  rabbits,  and  wild- 
fowl, sbouud  fo  much,  that  they  alone  are  fuficicU  for 
the  fubiiflcncc  of  the  inhabitants.  There  aie  do  ■  vers. 


commentary  on  Ariliotle's  phytic*  makes  anuthc- ;  and  but  a  great  many  fprings  and  wells,  as  well  as  I.  vcral 

his  theological  works  amount  to  fevcral  vidumca  bf  the  good  ha.bours.    The  inhabitant*  are  Kbuft,  ttive, 

£tme  fi/.c.    Thefe  mailt*  of  crude  -od  ufeLL  di/uiii-  wid  good  leaiaen. 
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M»i<»rn,  Majorca,  a  handfome, large, rich, and  flrong town, 
,  M-J3n.  jn  t|,c  jfland  Qf  t},e  fame  aame,  with  a  bithop's  fee.  It 
contains  about  600  houfcs,  and  12  churches,  berides 
the  cathedral.  The  fquarca,  the  cathedral,  and  the 
royal  palace,  are  magnificent  ftrudures.  A  captain, 
geueral  rcfide*  there,  who  commands  the  whole  ifland; 
and  there  is  a  garrifon  againit  the  incuriion  of  the 
Moor*.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englith  in  1706;  but 
was  retaken  in  1715,  (incc  which  time  it  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  feated  on  the  fouth- 
well  part  of  the  ifland,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour, 
70  miles  north-caff  of  Yvica,  1  jo  fouth-call  of  Barce- 
lona, 1 40  call  of  Valencia,  and  300  from  Madrid.  £. 
Long.  2.  cc.  N.  Lat.  39.  36. 

MA  I R  A  N  (Jean-Jacques  d'Ortou*  de),  defcended 
from  a  nohlc  family  at  Bcfivrs,  was  born  in  that  city 
in  1678,  and  died  at  Paris  of  a  defluxion  of  the  lungs 
01  the  20th  of  February  1 771,  at  the  age  of  93.  He 
was  one  of  the  mod  illuitrious  members  of  the  academy 
of  fcicnccs  and  of  the  French  academy.  Being  early 
conncded  with  the  former  fodety,  he,  in  the  year 
1 741 ,  fucceeded  Foutenellc  in  the"  office  of  fecre- 
tary.  This  ftation  he  filled  with  the  moft  diiliu- 
guifhed  foccefs  till  the  year  1744;  and,  like  his  pre- 
deceffor,  poffeffed  the  faculty  of  placing  the  moft  ab- 
ftrad  fubjeds  in  the  cleareft  hght ;  a  talent  which  is 
very  rare,  but  which  appears  oonfpicuous  in  all  his 
works.  Tbe  chief  of  them  are,  1.  Dfirtalmm  fur  la 
Giaer,  the  laft  edition  of  which  was  pnntcd  in  1 749, 
limo.  This  excellent  little  trad  has  been  tranflatcd 
into  German  and  Italian,  a.  Difirtation  fur  la  cau/t 
<4r  U:  lumierc  Jts  Pbofpiora,  1717,  I  2  mo.  3.  Trail* 
hlfioriqve  is?  phjftjut  Je  PAurore  Bertalr,  firil  publilh- 
ed  in  12100  1733,  and  afterwards  much  enlarged  and 
printed  hi  4:0  in  1 754.  The  fyftem  embraced  by  the  au- 
tlior  is  liable  to  be  controverted  j  but  the  book  difplays 
great  tafte  and  erudition.  4.  Lettrt  au  Pert  Par  main, 
contra  ant  divrrfti  futjlicnr  fur  ta  Chime,  I  2  mo.  This  is 
a  very  curious  work,  and  is  full  of  that  philofnphical 
fprrit  which  charaderifes  the  author's  other  publica- 
tions, e.  A  great  number  of  papers  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  academy  of  fcienccs  (fince  1719),  of  which  he 
publifhcd  fome  \-olumes.  6.  Several  Differtations  on 
particular  fubjeds,  which  form  only  fmall  pamphlets. 
7.  The  Elogci  of  the  Academicians  of  the  Academy 
of  Science*,  who  died  in  1741,  1742,  1743,  in  ittno. 
1747.  Without  imitating  Fontencllc,  the  author  at- 
tained almoft  equal  excellence  by  his  talent  of  discri- 
minating characters,  appreciating  their  worth,  and  gi- 
ving them  their  due  (hare  of  praifc,  without  at  the 
fame  time  concealing  their  defects. 

Mairan's  reputation  extended  itfclf  into  foreign 
countries.  He  was  a  member  of  the  imperial  academy 
at  I'eterfburgh,  of  the  royal  academy  of  London,  of 
the  inftitution  at  Bolognc,  of  the  royal  focieties  of 
Edinburgh  and  Upfal,  *c.  The  gentlencft  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  manners  made  him  be  conlidered  as  a  per- 
fect model  of  the  focial  virtues.  He  poffeffed  that 
amiable  politcnefs,  that  agreeable  gaiety,  and  that 
Ready  ftrmnefs,  which  never  fail  to  procure  love  and 
tftecm.  But  we  muft  add,  lays  M.  Savcrien,  that 
every  thing  had  a  reference  to  himfelf ;  fclf-lovc  and 
a  regard  to  his  own  reputation  were  the  motives  of  all 
kit  adioae.   He  was  deeply  affeded  with  cenfure  or 
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applaufe,  and  yet  he  had  many  friends.  LTnit?ng  M*ir*i 
much  gentlcncfs  of  difpofition  to  an  ingenious  and  M*'(U*- , 
agreeable  expreflion  of  countenance,  he  poffcQed  the  v 
art  of  infinuating  himfelf  into  tbe  good  graces  of 
others,  fo  as  to  have  the  way  to  elevation  and  fucccuw 
He  was  honoured  with  protection  and  particular  marks 
of  regard  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  who  be- 
queathed to  him  bis  watch  in  his  wilL  Tbe  prince 
of  Conti  loaded  him  with  favours :  aud  the  chancel- 
lor Dagtteffeau,  obferving  in  him  great  originality  ar.d 
ingenuity  of  thought,  appointed  hint  preudent  of  the 
Journal  Jri  S.ruaru  ;  a  llation  which  he  filled  very 
much  to  die  (atisfadion  of  the  public  and  of  the  learn- 
ed. The  private  and  fcl6fh  views  imputed  to  him  bf 
M.  Saverien  never  made  him  deficient  in  what  was 
due  to  the  ftrideft  probity.  An  cxprcfTion  of  his  is 
remembered,  which  could  have  proceeded  only  from 
fentiment ;  "  An  honefl  man  (faid  he)  is  one  whofe 
blood  is  refreftied  with  the  recital  of  a  good  ac- 
tion." He  waa  ready  at  repartee.  One  day  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  company  with  a  gentleman  of  the  gown, 
and  to  differ  with  him  in  opinion  upon  fome  point 
which  had  no  more  connedion  with  jurifprudence  that 
with  geometry.  "  Sir  (faid  the  magiilrate,  who  fup- 
pofed  that  a  learned  man  was  a  perfed  idiot  out  of 
his  own  fphere),  we  are  uot  now  talking  of  Euclid 
or  Archimedes"— "  No,  nor  of  Cujas  nor  Barthole!" 
replied  the  academician. 

MAI  RE  (Streights  le),  a  paflage  to  Cape  Horn, 
fituated  between  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Statcn  ifland  ; 
which,  being  difcovercd  by  Le  Maire,  obtained  his 
name.  It  is  now,  however,  lefs  made  ufe  of  than  for- 
merly, fhips  going  round  Staten  Ifland  as  well  as  Terra 
del  Fuego. 

MA1STRE  (LotuVIfaac  le),  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Stuy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1613.  His  ge- 
nius very  early  difcovercd  itfclf.  After  an  excellent 
courfe  of  ftudy  under  the  dircdion  of  the  abbot  of 
faint  Cyran,  he  was  railed  to  the  ;  «..-ftbood  in  1648, 
and  foon  after  was  chofen,  on  account  of  his  virtues, 
to  be  diredor  of  the  religious  of  Port  Royal  det 
Champs.  As  this  monaitery  bore  the  reputation  of 
Janfenifni,  their  enemies  were  funiilhed  with  a  pre- 
tence for  perfecuting  them.  In  1 66 1  the  diredor 
was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf;  and  in  1666  he  was 
committed  to  the  Baftilc.  During  his  confinement 
he  compofvd  the  book  Figuru  Je  Ut  Bilit ;  ia 
which,  according  to  the  Moliniili,  allufions  are  made 
to  the  fuffcrings  endured  by  the  Janlenifts.  If  we 
may  believe  a  Jcfuit  writer,  the  gentlemen  of  Port 
Royal  and  thofe  who  oppofid  their  errors  arc  rcpre- 
fented  in  the  93d  figure,  the  former  by  David,  the 
latter  by  Saul.  Rchoboam  in  the  1 16th  figure,  Jeze- 
bel in  the  130th,  Ahafuerusinthc  148th  and  157th,  and 
Darius  in  the  160th,  in  the  opinion  of  this  author,  re* 
prcfent  I.ouisXlV.  The  writer  of  thefc  anecdotes, 
of  which  we  do  not  anfwer  for  the  authenticity,  adds, 
that  when  Sacy  wilhed  to  reproach  his  pcrfecutors,  he 
always  did  it  by  means  of  the  holy  fathers.  If  this . 
U  the  key  to  thofe  enigmatical  portraits  and  allufions, 
which  it  is  pretended  arc  to  be  found  in  that  book,, 
certain  we  are  it  was  not  difcovercd  by  the  fpirit  of 
charity.  Befides,  it  is  not  certain  that  Sacy  was  tbe 
author  of  that  book;  for  it  is  muck  more  probable 
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.  tliat  it  wjg  compofcd  by  Nicolas  Fontaine  hit  fellow 
pri  loner. 

To  Sacy*«  confinement  the  p«iblic  are  indebted  for  a 
French  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  This  work  was  finifhed 
in  i6t«,  the  evening  before  the  fcaft  of  All  Saints; 
on  which  day  he  rccoycred  his  liberty,  after  an  impri- 
fonmeot  of  two  year*  and  a  half.  lie  was  prefented 
to  the  king  and  the  minittcr;  and  all  the  favour  he 
afked  from  them  was,  that  they  would  fend  fcveral 
times  a  year  to  examine  the  ftatc  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  Baftilc.  I^c  Maiftrc  continued  at  Fan's  till  167;, 
when  he  retired  to  Port-Royal,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  in  1679.  He  went  to  fettle  at  Pomponc, 
■where  he  died  January  4th  1684,  at  the  age  of  71. 
From  him  we  have  1.  La  Traduction  dt  la  ZMA-,  with 
explanations  of  the  fpiritual  and  literal  meaning  taken 
from  the  fathers,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  done 
by  du  FoflV,  Hure,  and  Tourneux.  This  it  the  bed 
French  tranflation  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  the 
mod  cilecmed  edition  is  that  of  Paris  in  32  volumes 
8vo,  1682  and  following  years.  The  author  trans- 
lated the  New  Tcftamcnt  three  time*,  becaufe  the 
firll  time  the  ilylc  of  it  appeared  too  much  laboured 
and  too  refined,  and  the  fecond  too  fimple.  A  coun- 
terfeit of  the  edition  in  32  vols  Svo,  was  publifhcd  at 
Bru/Tels  in  4.  vols  iimo.  The  beft  editions  of  this 
vcrfioci  have  been  publifhed  at  Bruffcls,  1  7co,  in  3  vols 
4to;  at  Amflcrdam,  under  the  name  of  Pari;,  l"Ji, 
8  vols  in  nmu;  at  Paris  1 7 13,  in  2  vols  (to;  and 
in  1715,  with  notes  and  a  concordance,  4  vols  folio. 
1.  Une  Tra.wtlion  del  Pfeaumei  felon  Wchreu  &J"  la  VJ- 
gate, in  1  ;mo.  3.  line  Ferjim  det  Ho mf lift  de  St  Chry 
fttflome  fnr  St  Mahhieu,  in  3  Vuls  8vo.  4.  La  Truduc 
iton  de  t Imitation  de  Jefui  Cbrifi  (hut  le  uom  de  Beuil, 
frinr  de  Saint-Vat),  Paris  1 1)6?,  8vo.  C.  Celie  de 
Pbedrr,  \  2mo.  (fori  le  ntm  de  Saint-Aubin  ).    6.  De 
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Bongart  (font  U  mm  de  Brianvil/e ).  8.  Du  Poone  de 
St  Pro/per  fur  let  injrratet,  in  1 2mo.  en  verje  U  enprofe. 
9.  Lei  Enlumhmrrt  de  I* Almanack  del  Jefuites,  1^54. 
iimo.  reprinted  in  1733.  In  1653  there  appeared 
&  print  reprefonting  the  overthrow  of  Janfcnifm  ana- 
thematifed  by  the  two  powers,  and  the  confufion  of 
the  difciples  of  the  hifhop  of  Ypres,  who  are  going 
to  feck  refuge  with  the  Calvinifts.  The  monks  of 
Port- Royal  were  greatly  provoked  at  this  print,  and 
Sacy  thought  that  he  would  lower  its  reputation  by 
mean  j  of  his  Enluminurei,  which  Racine  has  ridiculed 
in  one  of  his  letters.  It  is  indeed  very  ftrange  that 
men  of  taftc  and  piety  fhould  write  fatires  to  the  in- 
jury of  one  another.  10.  hiuret  de  Port-Royal,  in 
Iimo.     1  1.  I. tltrtt  dr  Piete,  Paris  1 690,  2  vols  Kvo. 

MAITLAND  (Sir  Richard),  a  Scottifh  poet  and 
eminent  public  character,  who  flourifhed  during  the 
greatcft  part  of  the  16th  century.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  family  was  AfautaJmt ;  and  the  firft  who  di- 
ftinguiflied  the  houfe  was  an  old  Sir  Richard,  famous 
for  his  valour,  who  lived  fome  time  fubfequtnt  to  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  then  baron  or 
laird  of  Thirlftanc  in  Haddingtonfliire.  In  1346  the 
family  mull  have  been  eminent  ;  for  in  that  ytar  John 
Maitland  of  Thirlftanc  married  Agnes  daughter  of 
Patrick  earl  of  March  On  the  28th  January  1430, 
William  Maitland  of  Thirlftanc  obtained  from  Aichi- 
feakl  duke  of  Touraiac  and  cad  of  Douglas  a  grant  of 
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the  lands  of  Blytn  end  others— William,  die  firtW  of  MaStlm4. 
our  poet,  and  who  ( while  his  father  John  Maitland  of  ' 
Thirlflane  was  yet  alive)  firft  had  the  title  of  Lething* 
ton,  married  Martha  daughter  of  George  Lord  Seaton, 
and  was  killed  at  Flodden  in  1513. 

Sir  Richard  was  born  in  1 496  j  was  educated  at 
St  Andrew's;  and  went  to  Fiance  to  fludy  the  laws. 
Upon  his  return,  fays  Mackenzie,  he  became  a  favou- 
rite of  James  V.  and  in  the  books  of  federunt  it  mark- 
ed an  extraordinary  lord  of  fcflion  in  1 5  ;  3.  By  a 
letter  of  James  VI.  it  appears  that  Sir  Richard  had 
ferved  his  grandfir,  goodiir,  goodam,  his  mother,  and 
himfelf,  faithfully  in  many  public  offices.  He  unhap- 
pily became  blind  before  1  6t,  or  his  65th  year:  but 
not  wiih Aanding,  he  was  made  a  fenator  of  the  coUVge 
of  juflice,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Lcthington,  1  th  Nov. 
1 561  ;  and  on  the  ;cth  Dec.  t  <6i,  one  of  the  coun- 
fcl  and  lord-privy  feal ;  which  lafl  office  he  held  till 
1  367,  when  he  n-figned  it  in  favour  of  John- his  fecund 
fon.  Sir  Richard  continued  a  lord  of  fcflion  during 
all  the  troublefome  times  of  the  regents  in  the  minority 
of  James  VI.  till  1584,  when  he  refigned  j  and  died 
2:>th  March  t  ;86  By  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Cranlloii  of  Corfly,  he  had  feven  children,  of 
whom  three  were  fons :  1.  Willism,  the  famouB  fe- 
crctary ;  2.  Sir  John,  afterward  Lord  Thirlftanc  and 
chancellor ;  and,  3.  Thomas,  who  is  the  prolocutof 
with  Buchanuan  in  his  trc3tifc  De  fore  ftegni. — Sir 
Richard  is  never  mentioned  by  writers  but  with  re- 
fpcA  as  a  man  of  great  talents  and  virtue.  Knox  in- 
deed blames  him  for  taking  a  fum  of  money,  to  fuffer 
Cardinal  Beaton  toefcape  when  imprifoned  at  Seaton. 
But  Knox  (Mr  Pinkcrton  obferves)  was  too  vehe- 
ment, and  often  blamed  without  caufc. — One  poem  of 
Sir  Richard's  was  publifhed  in  the  Evergreen ;  bnt 
no  more  of  his  works  appeared  till  they  were  infntcd 
in  the  Collection  in  2  vols  puhlilhed  Ionic  years'  ago 
by  Mr  Pinkcrton.  Befidcs  poems,  he  wro  c  a  MS. 
(formerly,  as  Dr  Mackenzie  fliuws,  in  the  earl  of  Win- 
ton's  library),  the  title  of  which  was,  "  The  Chro- 
nicle and  Hiftoric  of  the  Houfe  and  Surname  of  Sea- 
ton, unto  the  moncth  of  November,  in  the  yeir  of 
God  An  Thufand  Five  Hundcrcth  Fifty  Aught  yeirs. 
Colle&it,  writ,  and  fct  furth,  be  Sir  Richard  de  Mait- 
land of  Leithingtoun,  knicht,  dou^htcr-fonc  of  the  faid 
hous."  Mackenzie  gives  an  account  of  ft. — Mr  For- 
bes, in  the  preface  to  his  l)ccifioiw,  tells  us  there  it 
Mill  a  MS.  of  the  decifions  from  1  .  th  December  1  ;  ?o 
till  3  -th  Jidy  1565  by  our  author,  folio,  in  the  advo- 
cates library. 

Maitland  (John),  Lord  Thirlflane,  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  was  the  fecond  ion  of  Sir  Richaid.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1 ,  educated  in  Scotland,  and 
was  afterwards  lent  to  Fiance  to  ftudy  the  law.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  commenced  advo- 
cate ;  in  which  profeffion  his  abilities  became  eminently 
confpicuous.  I11  I  jfi;,  lu's  father  rcfigned  the  privy- 
feal  in  his  favour.  This  office  he  kept  till  1570; 
when,  for  his  loyalty  to  the  queen,  he  loft  the"  feal, 
and  it  was  given  to  George  Buchanan.  He  was 
made  a  fei^utor  of  the  college  of  jullice,  or  lord  of  fcf- 
lion, in  1581 }  fecrctary  of  Hate  in  1^4;  and  lord 
high  chancellor  in  1  (86.  The  chancellor's  power  and 
influence  created  him  many  enemies  among  the  Scot- 
tifh nobilitv,  who  made  feveral  attempts  to  deftroy  him, 
jOj  bttf 
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Msirlaid,  but  without  fnctefs.  In  1589,  he  attended  the  king  ab  artit  invent*  engine,  ad  * 
Msit'sire.  on  |j;s  VOyage  to  Norway,  where  bU  bride,  the  pru»- 
'  cefs  of  Denmark,  was  detained  by  contrary  wind. 
The  marriage  wa-  immediately  confummated;  and  tliey 
returned  with  the  queen  to  Copenhagen,  where  they 
fpent  the  enfuing  winter.  During  their  relidcncc  in 
Denmark,  the  chancellor  became  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  celebrated  Tycho- Brahc.  In  1 590  he  was 
created  Lord  Alaitland  of  Thirlftane  — Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  15^2,  the  chancellor  incurred  the 
queen's  difplrafure,  for  rcfuftng  to  rclinquifh  his  lurd- 
fliip  of  MurTelburgh,  which  (lie  claimed  us  being  a  part 
•f  Dunfermline.  He  abfented  himfelf  for  fome  time 
from  court;  but  was  at  length  reftored  to  favour,  and 
died  of  a  lingering  illnefs  in  the  year  '59;,  much  re- 
gretted by  the  king.    He  bears  a  high  character  both 


for  talents  and  integrity  among  all  hilioriani.  Mel- 
ville, who  writes  the  Memoir,,  Mr  Pinkcrton  obfervei, 
was  bin  perfonal  enemy,  fo  mull  not  receive  much  cre- 
dit in  his  cenfurcs  of  him.  Bcfide  his  Scottiih  poetry 
in  the  Mtutland  Collection,  be  wrote  fcvcral  Latin  epi- 
grams, &c.  to  be  found  in  the  Delia*  Potlarum  Hula- 
rum,  vol.  it.  The  chancellor's  only  fon,  John  Lord 
Thirlftane,  was  firft  made  vifcount  and  then  earl  of 
Lauderdale,  by  James  VI.  1624.  The  earl's  fon  was 
John,  the  only  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  born  161 6  at 
Lethington. 

MAITTAIRE  (Michael),  an  eminently  learned 
writer,  was  barn  in  1 668.  Dr  South,  canon  of  Chrift- 
Church,  made  him  a  ftudent  of  that  houfe,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  March  23.  1696.  From 
1695  till  161,9  he  was  fecond  cnaftcr  of  Weftminftcr 
school ;  which  was  afterwards  indebted  to  him  for 
Graeee  Lingua  Dialed! ,  in  u/um  SchoU  Wtfimwrflcrienlii, 
1706,  8vo;  and  for  "TheEngliih  Grammar,  applied 
to,  and  exemplified  in,  the  Englifli  Tongue,  17:2," 
t-vo.  In  171 1,  he  publiihcd  "Remarks  on  Mr  Whi- 
fton's  Account  of  the  Convocation's  proceedings  with 
relation  to  himfelf,  in  a  Letter  to  the  right  reverend 
father  in  God  George  Lord  Bifhop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,"  8vo.  j  alfo  "An  ElTay  againft  Arianifm, 
and  fome  other  Heretics ;  or  a  Reply  to  Mr  Wiibam 
Whiftons  Hiftorical  Preface  and  Appendix  to  his 
Primitive  Chriftianity  revived,"  8vo.  In  1709  he  gave 
the  firft  fpecimen  of  his  great  fltill  in  typographical 
antiquities,  by  publ.fhiug  Stefbanerum  H'tflori;,  vitas  ip- 
Jvrum  ttc  librot  comfLcieut,  8vo;  which  was  followed  in 
1717  by  Hiforia  Tyfngrapborum  atiqunl  Par'tfenfium, 
vital  tt  LI  rat  conplelltns,  8vo.  In  1  7 1 9,  Anmdc t  Ty- 
pographic ab  at  lit  invents  origmr  ad  annum  .vn,  4*0. 
The  fecond  volume,  divided  into  two  parts,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  year  1^36,  was  publilhed  at  the  Hague 
in  1 70a ;  introduced  by  a  letter  of  John  ToUnd,  un- 
der the  tittle  of  Conjellura  verijimii'u  dt  prima  Typogra- 
phic Inventione.  The  third  volume,  from  the  fame 
prefs  in  two  parts,  continued  to  1 557,  and  (by  an 
Appendix)  to  16(  4,  in  1725.  In  1733  was  pub- 
lished at  Amfterdam  what  is  ufuaNy  eonfidercd  as  the 
fourth  volume,  under  tlie  title  of  Annaki  Typograpbki 
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tm  UDCixtr,  opera  Mich. 
Alaiitaire,  A.  M.  Editio  nova,  au&or  el  emendatior, 
tomi  primi  part  pojlerior^x).  Iu  1741  the  work  was 
doted  at  London,  by  Annalium  Typografb'tcorum  To- 
rn us  quisUue  et  ullimui,  indttem  in  tamos  qiustuor  ptsceun- 
ta  tomplrStni  i  divided,  like  the  two  preceding  volumes, 
into  two  parts.  In  the  intermediate  years,  Mr  Mait- 
taire  was  diligently  employed  on  various  works  of  va- 
lue. In  .713  he  pubiifned  by  fubfcripliun  Optra  et 
Pragmrma  Vtltrum  Poelarum,  17 13,  two  volume* 
in  folio  :  the  title  of  fome  copies  is  dated  1721.  In 
•  714,  he  was  (be  editor  of  a  Greek  Tcftamcnt,  in  1 
vols.  The  Latin  writers,  which  be  publilhed  fepa- 
ratcly,  moil  of  them  with  good  indexes,  came  out  ia 
the  following  order :  In  1713,  Chrijlut  Pattens;  Jujlini 
Lucretius;  Phtdrus ;  S<il!uji,  Terence.  In  »7'5t  Cil- 
tuliut;  Tdullus;  J'i  'ftrtius;  Corutltm  Xepot ;  hlorm; 

vols;  Virgil.  In  17  11. 
'artiai  ;  Quintui  Curtim.  J  a 
(718  and  '725»  I'ei'elut  Pateriulus.  In  1719,  Lucarr. 
In  1720,  Bonr/oaii  Carmtmt.  In  1 7 1  S  he  publilhed* 
Isatraefsomyomsu.l.'ia  Grtce  ad  vettrum  exemptarium jiilem 
rciufa :  Glvjfa  Greta;  variantittu  leejiauiiiu,  vcrfioni- 
bui  Ltittnie,  cimmentariu  et  indieibui  itlujlrata,  Kvo. 
In  «722,  Mifcellanta  Grtiorum  aliquot  Scriplorum  Cur. 
mina,  cum  verftone  Latina  et  Nolit,  4to.  In  1724  be 
compiled,  at  the  requeil  of  Dr  John  Frcind  (at  whofe 
expence  it  was  printed),  an  Index  to  the  works  of 
AreUus,  to  accompany  the  fplcndid  folio  editiou  of 
that  author  in  1723.  In  1725  he  publiihcd  an  excel- 
lent edition  of  Ana.  rem  in  4to,  of  which  no  more  than 
100  copies  were  printed,  and  the  few  errata  in  each 
copy  corrected  by  his  own  hand.  A  fecond  edition 
of  the  like  number  was  printed  in  174s  with  fix  co- 
pies on  fine  writing  paper.  In  1726  he  publilhed 
Petri  Prtiti  Medici  Pan/unfs  in  tret  prwru  AreUi  Caf- 
padoc'u  Librae  Commentaru,  nunc  prtmum  edili,  4to. 
This  learned  commentary  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  Gnevius.  From  1728  to  1733  he  was  employed 
in  publifhing  M armor um  Arundeitanorum,  Seldttaanvrum, 
aliorumque  Academia  Oxcnienft  dona  lor  urn,  una  cum  Com- 
memorise  et  Indice,  editio  Jkunda,  folio}  to  which  an  Ap» 
pendix  was  printed  in  1733.  F.pJioLi  D.  Micb.  Mait 
taire  ad  P.  Dee  Ma'rxeaux,  in  qua  Indic'u  in  Anttidet 
Typographical)  mrtb  Juj  exp/icatur,  &c.  u  printed  in  "The 
Prefent  Slate  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,'  Auguil  733, 
p.  142.  The  life  of  Robert  Stephens  in  Latin,  rc- 
vifed  and  corrected  by  the  author,  with  a  new  and 
complete  lill  of  bis  works,  is  prefixed  to  the  improved 
edition  of  R.  Stephens's  Thelaurus,  4  vols  in  folio,  in 
173I.  In  1736  appeared  Antique  lnj'crtpt tones  Just, 
folio;  being  a  commentary  on  two  laige  copper  tables 
difcovered  near  Heraclca,  in-the  Bay  of  Tarentum.  In 
1 738  were  printed  at  the  Hague  Gretcet  Lingua  DiaUSti 
in  Scbblst  Ref  t*  W ijlmonajler'umjii  ufum  rettgnitt  opera 
Mifh,  Maitutirc.  In  1739  he  addrcSed  to  the  cmprcfa 
of  Rufua  a  fmall  Latin  poem*  under  the  title  of  Car- 
men Epin'uiutn  Augufjijfimd  Rujforum  Jmperatrici  facrum* 
His  name  not  having  been  printed  in  the  title-page. 


(a)  The  aukwardnefs  of  this  title  has  induced  many  collectors  to  difpofe  of  their  firft  volume,  as  thinking 
it  firpcrfcdca  by  the  fecond  edition  :  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ;  the  volume  of  1719  being  equally 
pecefTary  to  complete  the  fet  as  that  of  1 733,  which  is  %  rcvifion  of  all  the  former  volumes.  The  whtk  work* 
when  properly  bound,  confifts,  ad  iibtiom,  cither  of  live  volumes  or  of  nine. 
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it  is  not  fo  generally  known  that  he  was  editor  of  Plu- 
tarch's /tt^.j'hti-:^mata,  1 74 1 ,  4I0.  The  laft  publica- 
tion of  Mr  Maittaire  was  a  volume  of  poems  in  4to, 
1742,  under  the  title  of  Senilia,  jiw  Poetiea  aliquot  in 
ergumtntit  varii  jtner'u  ttntamaut.  Mr  Maittaire  died 
in  17+7,  aged  70.  His  valuable  library,  which  had 
been  jO.years  collecting,  was  fold  by  auction  by  Meffrs 
Cock  and  Lan^ford,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year,  horrid  lavages  fudikiJy  to  embark,  attack  a  veflcl  by 
and  the  beginning  uf  the  following,  taking  up  in  all  furprife,  maifsere  the  people,  and  make  themfelvcs 
44  nighta.  Mr  Maittaire,  it  may  be  added,  was  pa-  matter  of  Iter.  Malay  battraux,  with  24  or  33  men, 
tronifed  by  the  firft  earl  of  Oxford,  both  before  and  have  been  known  to  board  E  n opean  (hips  of  yj  or  40 
after  that  gentleman's  elevation  to  the  peerage,  and    JC^ns,  in  order  to  take  poilefliuu  of  them,  and  tnurder 


known  to  the  European  companies  who  have  fettle- 
meats  in  the  Indies,  that  they  have  univeMally  agreed 
in  prohibiting  the  captains  of  their  (hips  who  may  put 
into  the  Malay  iflands,  from  taking  on  board  any  Tea- 
men from  that  natio;),  except  in  the  greatcll  diitxefs, 
and  then  an  no  account  to  exceed  two  or  three.  It 
is  not  in  the  kail  uncommon  for  an  handful  of  thefe 


continued  a  favourite  with  his  fon  the  fceond  carl.  He 
was  alfo  Latin  tutor  to  Mr  Stanhope,  the  earl  of  Che- 
flcrficld'*  favourite  fon. 

MAIZE,  or  /aom.v  Corn.    Sec  Zea. 
■  MAKI.    Sec  Lkmuk. 

MALABAR,  the  name  given  to  a  great  part  of 
the  welt  coad  of  the  peninfula,  on  this  fide  of  the  Gan- 
ges, from  the  kingdom  of  Baglala  to  Cape  Comorin, 
or  only  from  the  north  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of 
Canara  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin.  It  is  bounded  by 
the  mountains  of  Balligste  on  the  call;  by  Dccan  on 
the  north ;  and  on  the  welt  and  fouth  is  waihed  by  tlie 
Indian  fea. 


with  their  poignards  great  part  of  the  crew.  Thofc 
who  are  not  ilave*  go  always  arnu-d :  they  would  think 
themfelvc*  difgraccd  if  they  went  abroad  without  their 
poignards,  which  they  cali  crit.  s  their  lives  are  a 
perpetual  round  of  agitation  and  tumult,  they  cannot 
endure  the  long  flowing  garments  in  ufe  among  the 
other  Afiatics.  Their  habits  arc  exactly  adapted  ti> 
their  fhapes,  and  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  button;* 
which  fatten  them  clofe  to  their  bodies. 

Tlie  country  pouched  by  the  Malays  is  in  general 
very  fertile.  It  abounds  with  odoriferous  woods,  fuch 
as  the  aloes,  the  fandal,  and  tbc  Calua.  The  gro'rad 
is  covered  with  flowers  of  the  k  seated  fragrance,  of 


MA  LAC  A  fane,  geog.),  furnamed  FrJrralorwnby    which  there  is  a  perpetual  fucccfiion  throughout  the 

year.  There  arc  abundance  of  mines  of  the  mo<t  precious 
metals,  faid  to  be  richer  even  than  thofc  of  Brazil  or 
Peru,  and  in  fomc  places  arc  mines  of  diamonds.  The 
fca  alfo  abounds  with  excellent  fdh,  together  with 
ambergris,  pearls,  and  thofc  delicate  bird-ncft*  fb> 
much  iu  rcquell  in  China,  formed  in  the  rocks  with 


Pliny  ;  a  maritime  town  of  Btrtica  :  A  Carthagimao 
colony  according  to  Strabo  ;  fo  called  from  Mala,h, 
fignifyiug  "fait;"  a  place  noted  for  pickled  or  faked 
meat.  Now  Malays,  a  port  town  of  Granada  in  Spain. 
W.  Long.  4.  4(.  N.  Lai.  36.  40. 

MALACCA,  the  moft  foutherly  part  of  the  great 


peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  about  600  miles  in  the  fpawn  of  fifhes  aad  the  foam  of  the  fea,  by  a 
length,  and  contains  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name.   It    fpeciea  of  Cmall-fir.cd  (wallow  peculiar  to  thofc  feas. 


is  bounded  by  tlie  kingdom  of  Siam  on  the  north  ;  by 
the  bay  of  Siam  and  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  eafl ; 
and  by  the  (traits  of  Malacca,  which  feparatc  it  from 
the  ifland  ol  Sumatra,  on  the  fouth-weft.  This  coun- 
try is  more  to  the  fouth  than  any  other  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies ;  and  comprehends  the  towns  and  kingdoms  of 
Patan,  Paban,  Igohor,  Pera,  Queda,  Borkelon,  Ligoi-, 


Thefe  arc  of-  fuch  an  exquifite  flavour,  that  the  Chi- 
nefe  for  a  long  time  purcl.afcd  them  for  their  weight 
iu  gold,  and  llill  buy  them  at  an  exccuW  price.  Sec 

Bltbi-Nrjl. 

Notwithflaadkig  all  this  plenty,  however,  the  Ma» 
lays  arc  mifcrable.  The  culture  of  the  kinds,  aban- 
doned to  (laves,  is  fallen  into  contempt.  Thefe  wretch. 


and  to  the  north  the  town  and  kingdom  of  Tanafitry,  ed  labourers,  dragged  inceflantly  from  their  ruftic  cm 
where  the  Portuguese  formerly  carried  on  a  great 
trade.  This  laft  either  does  or  did  belong  to  the  king 
of  Siam.  The  people  of  Malacca  arc  in  general'  fub- 
jec\  to  the  Dutch,  who  pofTcfs  all  the  rtrong  places  on 
tlie  coaft,  and  compel  them  to  trade  on  their  own 
terms,  excluding  ail  other  nations  of  Europe  from  ha 
ring  any  commerce  with  the  natives. 

The  Malay?  arc  governed  by  feudal  laws.  A  cliiof, 
who  has  the  title  of  ting  or  fulian,  iflues  his  commands 
to  his  great  vauaLs,  who  have  other  vaffals  in  fubjeo- 
tion  to  them  in  a  fimilar  manner.  A  frnall  part  of  the 
nation  live  independent,  under  the  title  of  orameai  or 
moUf,  and  fell  their  fcrvices  to  thofe  who  pay  them 
belt ;  while  the  body  of  the  nation  is  competed  of 
Haves,  and  live  in  perpetual  fcrvitude. 


ploy  menu  by  their  rdllefs  matter*,  who  delight  in  war 
and  maritime  enterprises,  hare  never  time  or  refolutioa 
to  give  the  neceflary  attention  to  t!ic  labouring  of  their 
grounds  ;  of  confequence  the  land>  for  tltc  moft  part 
are  uncultivated,  and  produce  no  kind  of  grain  for  the 
fubfillence  of  the  inhabitants.  Thefago  tree  indeed 
fupplies  in  part  the  defect  of  grainv  Iris  a  fpecics  of 
the  pJm-tree,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  t» 
the  height  of  about  20  or  30  feet ;  its  circumference 
being  fomelimes  from  (ire  to  fix.  Its  ligneous  bark  is 
about  an  incli  i'tv  thickncfi,  and  covers  a  multitude  of 
long  fibres,  which  being  interwoven  one  with  another 
envelope  a  Dials  of  a  -  gummy  kind  of  meal.  As  fooo 
as  this  tree  is  ripe,  a  wbitith  dull,,  which  tranfpires 
through  the  pores  uf  the  leaves,  and  adheres  to  their 


The  generality  of  thefe  people  are  rcftlefs,  fond  of  extremities,  indicates  that  the  trees  arc  in  a  (late  of 

■avigation,  war,  plunder,  emigrations,  colonies^  def-  maturity.    The  Malays  then  cut  them  down  near  the 

perate  enterprises,  adventures,  and  gallantry.    They  root,  divide  them  into  feveral  lections,  which  they 

talk  inccHantly  of  their  honour  and  their  bravery  ;  fplit  into  quarters:  they  then  fcoop  out  the  mafa  of 


whilft  they  are  univcrfalty  confidered  by  thofe  with  mealy  fublbtnce, 

whom  they  have  intwourfe,  as  the  moft  treacherous,  the  fibre*  ;  they 

ferocious  people  on  earth.    This  ferocity,  which  the  it  through  a  llraining  bag  of  fine  cloth,  in  order  to 

Malays  qualify  under  the  name  of  rearer,  is  fo  well  frpaxatc  it  from  the  fibres.    When  this  paltc  has  led 


which  is  enveloped  by  and  adheres  to 
dilute  it  in  pure  water,  and  then  paf# 
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part  of  its  moitture  by  evaporation,  4ht  Malays  throw 
it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  veflel  of  different  ASapcs, 
where  they  allow  it  to  dry  and  harden.  Their  pafte 
is  wholefome  nourithing  food,  and  preferres  for  many 
years. 

Malacca,  t!o  capii.-J  of  the  country  of  the  fame 
rant,  is  lituatcd  in  a  flat  country  clofc  to  the  tea. 
The  walls  and  fortification)  arc  founded  on  a  Co- 
lid  rock,  end  are  carried  up  to  a  great  height ;  the 
lower  part  of  thi-m  is  wafocd  by  the  fea  at  every  tide, 
and  on  the  land-tide  is  a  wide  canal  or  ditch,  cut  from 
ihe  fea  to  the  river,  which  mjikrs  it  an  ifland.  In  1641 
it  was  taken  from  the  Portugucfe  by  the  Dutch,  fince  prelate  enjoy*  a 
which  time  it  has  continued  in  their  poficiuon.  In  thia    laga  is  feated  on  the 


but  the 


city  there  arc  a  great  many  broad  t;  reels  ;  but  tney 
are  very  badly  paved.  The  hnufes  are  tolerably  well 
built,  and  fume  of  them  have  girdtns  behind  or  on 
one  fide.  The  inhabitants  conlitl  of  a  few  Dutch, 
many  Malayans,  Moor*,  Chinefr,  and  other  Indians, 
who  arc  kept  in  awe  by  a  fortrets,  which  is  feparated 
from  the  city  by  a  river,  and  by  good  walls  and  ba- 
ft ions,  as  well  as  by  ftrong  gate  ,  and  a  draw-bridge 
that  is  on  the  eaAcrn  fide.  The  city  is  well  fit  n*  red 
for  trade  and  navigation.  E.  Long.  102.  2.  K.  "Lat. 
2.  12. 

MALACHI,  or  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  laft  of 
the  1  ?  lefTcT  prophets.  Malachi  prophefied  about  310 
years  before  Chrhl,  reproving  the  Jews  for  their  wick- 
edrxfs  after  their  return  from  Itabylon,  charging  them 
with  rebellion,  facrilcge,  adultery,  profanenefs,  and 
infidelity  ;  and  condemning  the  prieflu  for  being  fcan- 
daloufly  carelcfs  in  their  mini  ft  ry  :  at  the  fame  time 
not  forgetting  to  encourage  the  pious  few,  who,  in 
lhat  corrirpt  age,  maintained  their  integrity.  This 
prophet  diftiriftiy  points  at  the  Me<linh,  who  was  fud- 
denly  to  come  to  his  temple,  and  to  be  introduced  by 
Elijah  the  prophet,  that  in,  by  John  the  Baptift,  who 
came  in  the  fpirit  and  power  of  Elias,  or  Elijah. 

MALACIA,  in  medicine,  is  a  Innguifliing  disor- 
der incident  to  prrgnant  women,  in  which  they  long 
fometimcs  for  one  kind  of  food  and  fometimcs  for 
another,  and  cat  it  with  extraordinary  rja-edinefs. 

MALACOPTERYGEOUS,  among  ichthyolo- 
gills,  an  appellation  given  to  foch  fnr.e*  as  have  the 
rayc  of  their  fins  bony,  but  not  pointed  or  fharp  at  the 
extremities  like  thofc  of  nncanthoptcrvtfeous  lifhcs. 

MALACOSTOMOi'S  fishes,  thofe  deftitute  of 
teeth  in  the  jaws,  called  in  Engliih  liMber-moutbtd,  as 
thr  tench,  carp,  bream,  Sec. 

MALAGA,  an  ancient,  rich,  and  flrong  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  with  two  catties, 
a  bifhop's  fee,  and  a  good  harbour,  which  renders  it 
a  place  of  confidence  comirvcrcc.  The  advantage 
of  this  commerce,  according  to  M.  Bourgoanne,  is 
entirely  m  favour  of  Spain,  bnt  almoft  without  any 
to  its  navigation  ;  of  842  vefTels  which  arrived  at  this 
port  in  17S2,  from  almoil  every  commercial  nation, 
scarcely  1:.*.  were  Spaniib,  even  reckoning  the  iliips 
of  war  which  anchored  there.  The  Enghfh,  who  are 
in  poflcfSon  of  the  greateil  part  of  the  trade,  carry 
thither  woollens  and  great  quantities  of  fmall  ware  ; 


half  of  plaftres  in  wines,  fruits,  fiunach,  pickled"  an- 
chovies, oil,  Ice.  and  all  they  carry  thither  amounts 
only  to  about  a  million  and  •  half.  The  balance  would 
be  toll  more  advantageous  for  Malaga  if  the  filk  and 
wool  of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada  were  exported  from 
this  port  {  but  thefc  are  employed  in  the  country 
where  they  are  produced.  The  urcets  of  Malaga  are 
narrow,  but  there  are  fome  good  fquarcs ;  and  the  ca- 
thedral church  is  a  fuperb  building,  faid  to  be  as  large 
a*  St  Paul's.  The  only  other  building  of  note  is  the 
bifliop's  palace  j  which  is  a  large  edifice,  but  looks  in- 
fignificant  from  its  being  fituatrd  near  the  other.  Iu 
of  L.  16,000  Sterling.  Ma- 
fea,  at  the  foot 


Mi 


the  Dutch  carry  fpice,  cutlery  ware,  laces,  ribbons. 
Theft  nations,  thofe  of  the  north,  and 


thread,  &c. 
Jtaly,  export  to  die 


of  two 


a 

3 


of  a  craggy  mountain.  E.  Long.  4.  56.  N.  Lat. 
6.  51. 

MALAGRIDA  (Gabriel),  an  Italian  Jcfuit,  was 
chofen  by  the  general  of  the  order  to  condud  millions 
into  Portugal.  To  great  eafe  and  fluency  of  (perch, 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  cnthuGafm,  he  added 
the  moll  ardent  teal  for  the  intcrelt  of  the  fociety  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  foon  became  the  fafhionablc 
director ;  and  every  one,  fmall  or  great,  placed  him- 
felf  under  his  conduct.  He  was  refpected  as  a  faint, 
and  confultcd  as  an  oracle.  When  a  confpiracy  was 
formed  by  the  duke  d'Aveiro  againll  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, ifc  is  allerted  by  the  enemies  of  the  fociety,  that 
three  Jcfuits,  among  whom  was  Malagrida,  were  con- 
fultcd concerning  the  mcafure.  They  add  (what  is 
very  improbable),  that  it  was  decided  by  thefc  cafujila, 
that  it  was  only  a  venial  crime  to  kill  a  king  who  per- 
fecuted  the  taints.  At  that  time  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, fp.irred  on  by  a  miniiler  who  had  no  favour  for 
the  Jefuits,  openly  declared  bimfclf  againll  them,  and 
foon  after  banilhed  them  from  his  kingdom.  Only 
three  of  them  were  apprehended,  Malagrida,  Alexan- 
der, and  Mathos,  who  were  accufed  of  having  ap- 
proved his  murder.  But  either  the  trial  could  not  be 
proceeded  in  without  the  confent  of  the  pope,  which 
was  not  granted,  or  no  proof  could  be  got  fulficient 
to  condemn  Malagrida ;  and  therefore  the  king  was 
obliged  to  deliver  him  to  the  inquilition,  as  being 
fufpeeied  of  having  formerly  advanced  fome  rafh  pro- 
portions which  bordered  on  hcrcfy.  Two  publication* 
which  he  acknowledged,  and  which  give  the  fullest 
indications  of  complete  infanity,  were  the  foundation 
of  thefe  fufpicions.  The  one  was  written  in  Latin, 
and  intitled  TraHatut  dt  vka  H  imfrrh  Anthbnjli ;  the 
other  in  Portuguefc,  under 
St  Anne,  compofed  witli  tlie 
Virgin  Mary  and  her  mod 

full  of  extravagance  and  abfurdity.— This  entlmfntil 
pretended  to  have  the  gift  of  miracles.  lie  con- 
feflcd  before  the  judges  of  the  Inquifition,  that 
God  hirafclf  had  declared  him  his  ambaflador,  a- 
pofile,  and  prophet j  that  he  was  united  to  God 
by  a  perpetual  union  ;  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  the  content  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  of  the  whole 
Trinitv,  had  declared  him  to  be  her  fon.  In  ihort, 
he  coiifelfed,  as  is  pretended,  that  he  frit  in  the  pri- 
foa,  at  tlie  age  of  72,  fome  emotions  very  uncommon 
at  that  period  of  life,  which  at  firft  gave  htm  great 
uneaunefs,  but  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  hici  by 
God  that  thefe  emotions  were  only  the  natural  effect 
of  an  ui voluntary  agitation,  wherein  these  was  the 


irhflance  of  the  blefled 
boly  Son."    They  are 
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cm  that  this  unfortunate  wretch  m  condemned  hy 
the  Inquifition  :  but  his  death  *a  haftenrd  by  a  vi- 
fion  which  be  eagerry  revealed.  Upon  ocrstion  of  the 
death  of  the  marquis  dc  Tancourt,  eommar.dfr  in 
chief  of  the  province  of  Eftrcmadnra,  mournful  and 
continued  difcharge-i  were  math:  in  honour  of  him  hy 
the  caftlc  of  Lifton,  and  by  all  the  forts  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagos.  Thefe  being  heard  by  Malagrida  in 
his  dungeon,  he  inftnrttly  fuppofed,  from  their  extra« 
ordinary  nature,  and  from  their  happening  during  the 
night,  that  the  king  was  dead.  The  next  day  he  de- 
manded an  audience  from  the  members  of  the  Inqui- 
fition  :  which  being  granted,  he  told  them  that  he  had 
been  ordered  by  God  to  /how  the  minider  of  the  holy 
office  that  he  was  not  a  hypocrite,  as  was  pretended  ; 
for  the  king's  death  had  been  revealed  to  hun,  and  he 
had  feen  in  a  vifron  the  torments  to  which  his  majefty 
wss  condemned  for  having  perfeciited  the  religious  of 
his  order.  This  was  fufficient  to  accelerate  his  pu- 
niihment :  he  was  burnt  on  the  2 1  ft  of  September  1 76 1 ; 
not  as  the  accomplice  of  a  parricide,  but  as  a  falfe 
prophet,  for  which  he  deferred  to  be  confined  in  bed- 
Jam  rather  than  tied  to  the  flake.  The  acts  of  im- 
piety whereof  he  wa$  accufed  were  nothing  more  than 
extravagancies  proceeding  from  a  mLlaken  devotion 
and  an  overheated  brain. 

MAI.DEN,  a  town  of  EfTex,  37  miles  from  Lon- 
don, fituated  on  an  eminence  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Chelmer  and  Pant  or  Blackwater,  where  they  enter 
the  fca.  It  was  the  firft  Roman  colony  in  Britain, 
and  the  feat  of  fome  of  the  old  Britifh  kings.  It  was 
befiegetl,  plundered,  and  burut  by  queen  Boadicra  ; 
but  the  Romans  repairt  I  it.  It  was  again  ruined  by 
the  Danes,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Saxons.  It  is  a  popu- 
lous corporation,  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  fix  alder- 
men, iH  beadhorctighs  or  capital  burgefTes,  a  fteward, 
recorder,  and  above  400  commonalty  and  bnrgeffes, 
who  have  all  a  vote  for  its  members  of  parliament.  It 
has  a  convenient  haven  on  an  arm  of  the  fca  for  vcfTcls 
of  400  tons ;  and  drives  a  good  trade  in  coal,  iron, 
com,  and  deals.  It  formerly  had  three,  now  only 
two,  parifh-cl  1  u relies.  Here  is  a  large  library  for  the 
ufc  of  the  miniller  and  the  clergy  of  the  neighbouring 
parifhes,  who  generally  refide  here  on  account  of  the 
unvholcfomencfs  of  the  air  where  their  churches  are. 
Here  is  a  grammar- fchool,  a  fmall-church,  fchool,  and 
a  workhoufe  where  the  poor  weave  lack  cloth.  The 
cuilom  of  Borough  Englifh  is  kept  tip  here.  It  has 
a  market  on  Saturdays  and  a  fair  on  the  t8th  of  Sep- 
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It  was  for  fuch  extravngart-    us,  that  from  them  the  natives  of  the  Moluccas  make  M-ldtsia 

the  oil  called  rayfuii.  This  oil  is  commended  as  a 
nervous  medicine,  and  as  being  nfeful  in  fume  car- 
dialgies.  'I  he  dofe  is  four  or  hve  drops  in  fome  con- 
venient liquor. 

MALDIVIA  islands,  a  clufter  of  finall  iflands 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  ;oo  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  con- 
tinent of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  They  arc  about  jooo 
in  number,  and  are  very  fmall ;  extending  from  the  fe- 
eond  degree  of  fouth  latitude  to  the  feventh  degree 
north  latitude.  They  are  generally  black  low  lands, 
furrounded  by  rocks  and  fands.  1  he  natives  arc  of 
the  fame  complexion  with  the  Arabians,  proftfs  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  and  are  futiicer.  to  one  fovtreign. 
The  channels  between  the  iflands  are  very  narrow,  and 
fome  of  thtm  arefordable.  They  produce  neither  rive\ 
corn,  nor  herbage ;  but  the  natives  live  upon  c«coa- 
nuts,  and  other  fruits,  roots,  and  tifh.  They  have 
little  or  nothing  to  barter  with,  unlefs  the  IhelU  called - 
tewryi,  or  Uutlnore't  ie>ih,  with  which  they  abound  { 
and  thefe  ferve  in  Head  of  fmall  coin  in  nuuy  parts  of 
India. 

MALDONAT  (John),  a  Spanifh  Jcfuit  bora  in 
1534,  was  accufed  of  herefy,  and  of  procuring  a 
fraudulent  will  in  feducing  the  prefident  dc  St  Andre 
at  Paris  to  bequeath  his  tflate  to  the  Jefuits.  Peter 
Gondi  acquitted  him  of  the  firft  charge,  and  the  par* 
Lament  of  Paris  of  the  other.  He  retired  after  thefe 
troubles  to  Bonrges,  but  went  to  Rome  by  order  of 
pope  Gregoty  XIII.  to  take  care  of  the  publication 
of  the  Septuagint ;  and  there,  finilhing  his  commen- 
tary on  the  gofjx'ls  in  1582,  he  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year.  He  wrote,  belides, 
Commentaries  on  Jeremiah,  Bamch,  Ezekiel,  and  Da- 
niel ;  a  treatifc  on  the  facramcnts,  on  grace,  on  ori- 
ginal fin ;  and  fcvcral  other  pieces  printed  at  Paris 
in  1677,  in  folio.  His  llyle  is  clear,  lively,  and  tafy. 
He  does  not  fervilcly  follow  the  fcholafiic  divines ; 
but  is  pretty  free,  and  fometimes  fingular,  in  his  fen- 
timentj. 

MALE,  among  zoologists,  that  fez  of  animals 
which  has  the  parts  of  generation  fituated  externally. 
See  Six  and  Generation. 

The  term  male  has  alfo,  from  fome  fimilitudo  to 
that  fex  in  animals,  been  applied  to  feveral  inanimate 
things;  thus  we  fay,  a  male  flower,  a  male  fcrew,  Sec. 
Sec  Mas  Plania,  Masculvs  Flos,  and  Scuw  ;  alfo 
Female  and  Flos. 

M A  LEB  R A  NCHE  ( Nicholas ) , an  em inen t  Frcncb- 
metaph)  fician,  the  fon  of  Nicholas  Malebranchc,  fe- 


tembcr.    A  little  beyond  it  begins  Wackwatcr  bay,    eretaiy  to  the  French  king,  was  born  in  1638,  and  ad- 


farru.us  for  the  Wal.lect  cyfltrs.  Tin;  clianutl  called 
Maiden-water  is  navigable  to  the  town.  King  Ed- 
waid  the  clde-r  (of  the  Sa.\on  race)  refidtd  here  whilft 
he  built  Witham  and  Hertford  catlles.  On  the  weft 
fide  of  the  town  arc  the  remains  of  a  camp. 

MALALEUCA,  the  Cayhjti  tree  :  A  genus 
of  the  polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  polyadclphia 
clafs  of  plants.    There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  leu- 


mitted  into  the  congregation  of  the  orator)-  in  1660. 
He  at  firft  applied  himfcif  to  the  ftudy  of  languages 
aud  h'flory  :  but  afterwards  meeting  with  Dcs  Cartcs's 
Trtai'ifc  of  Ma>:,  he  gave  himfcif  up  entirely  to  the 
Andy  of  philofophy.    In  1^99,  he  was  admitted  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.    Notwithstanding  he  was  of  a  delicate  con* 
ftitution,  he  enjoyed  a  pretty  good  ftatc  of  health  till 
a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  South-Sea    his  death,  which  happened  in  171 at  the  age  of  77. 
iflands.  Mr Forfter  relate*  thatleucodendrawerefoundin    Father  Malebranchc  read  little,  but  thought  a  great, 
the  ifland  of  New  Caledonia :  they  were  black  at  the    deal.    He  defpifed  that  kind  of  philofophy  which  . 
root ;  but  had  a  bark  perfectly  white  and  loofc,  with    conGfts  only  in  knowing  the  ©pinions  of  other  men. . 
long  narrow  leaves  like  our  willows.    The  leaves  are    fincc  a  pcrfon  may  know  the  hiftory  of  other  mena 
extremely  fragrant  and  aromatic ;  and  Rumphius.  tells   thoughts,  without  tbinJting  himfcif.   He  could  never 
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rtad  ten  vcrfea  together  without  difguft. 
ted  with  hia  windows  (hut,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
I  light,  which  he  found  to  be  a  difturbance  to  him.  Hi» 
convcrfatinn  turned  upon  thefame  fubjecta  as  his  book* ; 
but  was  mixed  with  fo  much  modefty  and  deferrnce  to 
ihe  judgment  of  others,  tint  it  was  extremely  and 
univerfally  defircd.  His  book?  are  famous;  particu- 
larly his  Rnlvrehe  dr  la  Vcritt%\.  e.  "  Search  after 
truth  :"  hisdefign  in  which  ia,  to  point  to  us  the  errors 
■in  which  we  arc  daily  led  by  our  fenfes,  imagination, 
aud  pafliens  ;  and  to  prefcribe  a  method  for  difcover 
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He  medita-  he  had  much  ado  to  rcfolve  to  confefa  to  a  prieft ;  for 
which  he  gave  thia  facetious  reafon,  that  he  never 
ufed  to  confefa  but  at  Eaftcr."  And  fome  few  mo- 
ments before  hit  death,  when  he  had  been  in  a  lethar- 
gy two  hours,  he  awaked  on  a  fudden  to  reprove  his 
landlady,  who  waited  on  him,  for  uiing  a  word  that 
was  not  good  French  ;  faying  to  his  confcilor,  who  re- 
primanded  him  for  tt,  that  "  he  could  not  help  it, 
and  he  would  defend  the  purity  of  the  French  language 
to  the  laft  moment  of  hit  life." 

MALICE,  in  ethics  and  law,  is  a  formed  deign 


ing  the  truth,  which  he  docs,  by  darting  the  notion    of  doing  mifchief  to  another  ;  it  differs  fr»m  hatred, 
feting  all  things  in  God.    And  hence  he  is  led  to    In  murder,  it  »  malice  makes  the  crime  :  and  if  a 
fpeak  mere 


tl. 


it  lies  in  written  if 
ropared  with  that  1 


either 
ature, 


r  of  human  knowlcdgi 
ka,  or  in  the  book  of 
lit  which  difplays  itfelf  from 
J  he  ideal'  world  ;  and  by  attrnding  to  which,  with 
■pure  and  defecate  minds,  he  fuppofes  knowledge  to  be 
snoll  cafily  had.  The  fincnefs  of  thia  author's  fenti- 
ments,  together  with  his  fine  manner  of  cxprcfling 
them,  made  every  body  admire  his  genius  and  abilities  1 
but  he  has  generally  parted  for  a  vilionary  philofopher. 
Mr  Locke,  in  his  examination  of  Malebrarchv'a  opi- 
nion of  feeing  all  things  in  God,  ftyles  him  "  an  acute 
■and  ingenious  author;"  and  ttlla  us,  that  there  arc  "  a 
■great  many  very  fine  thoughts,  judicious  rcafonings, 


lavine 


man 
exec 
the  malice 


and  uncommon  reflections,  in  WisPerixn1. 


But  Mr 


malicious  intent  to  kill  another,  in  the 
ition  of  hia  malice  kills  a  pcrfon  not  intended, 
lhall  be  connected  to  hia  pcrfon,  and  he 
(hall  be  adjudged  a  muidcrcr.  The  word  ex  mal'tu 
pr*c*gitiita  are  neceflary  to  an  indictment  of  murder, 
&c.  And  this  malitia  ftrtcox'anta,  or  maTttt  prepe-.f^ 
may  be  either  exprefs  or  implied  in  law.  Exprefs 
malice  ia,  when  one,  with  a  fedate,  deliberate  mind, 
and  formed  dcfign,  kills  another  ;  w  hich  formed  dc- 
fign  ia  evidenced  by  external  circumilanccs  difcover 
ing  that  intention  ;  as  lying  in  wait,  antecedent  me- 
naces, former  grudges,  and  concerted  fchemes  to  do 
him  fome  bodily  harm.  Befides,  where  no  malice  is 
expreffed,  the  law  will  in. .ily  it;  as  where  a  man  wil- 
fully poifons  another,  in  fuch  a  deliberate  ad  the  liw 


Locke,  in  that  piece,  endeavours  to  refute  the  chief 

principles  of  hia  fyllcm.    lie  wrote  many  other  piecea    prefumcs  malice,  though  no  particular  enmity  can  he 

proved.  And  if  a  man  kilb  another  fiiddenly,  with- 
out any,  or  w  ithout  a  confiderable  provocation,  the 
law  implies  malice  ;  for  no  perfon,  unlefs  of  an  aban- 
doned heart,  would  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  act  upon  a 
flight  or  no  apparent  caufe. 

MALIGNANT,  among  phyficians,  a  term  ap 
plied  to  difcafes  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  and  gene- 
rally infectious  ;  fuch  are  the  dyfentery,  hofpitai-fever, 
ice.  in  thair  word  llage*. 

Malignity  among  phyficians  fignifics  much  the  fame 
with  contagion.    Sec  Com  tag  ion. 

MALL,  Sea-mall,  or  Scaww,  in  ornithology. 
See  Larus. 

MALLARD,  in  ornithology.    Sec  Anas. 
MALLEABLE,  a  property  of  metals  whereby 
they  are  capable  of  being  extended  under  the  ham 


be  fides  that  we  have  mentioned,  all  tending  fome  way 
jot  other  to  confirm  his  main  fyllem,  cftahlifhcd  in  the 
.Rrchtrcht,  and  to  clear  it  from  the  objections  which 
were  brought  again!!  it,  or  from  the  confequence 
which  were  deduced  fiom  it  :  and  if  he  has  nut  at- 
tained what  he  aimed  at  in  thefc  fcvcral  productions, 
l>e  has  certainly  fiWn  great  abilities  and  a  vaft  force 
of  genius. 

MALHERBE  (Francis  de),  the  bell  French  poet 
jjf  hia  time,  was  born  at  Caen  about  the  year  t ;  ?6,  of 
a  noble  and  ancient  family.  He  quitted  N'ormandy  at 
17  years  of  age  ;  and  went  into  Provence,  where  he 
attached  himfelf  to  the  family  of  Henry  Angouleme, 
the  natural  fon  of  king  Henry  H.  and  w-as  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  that  prince  till  he  was  killed  hy  Altoyiti  in 
1 586.  At  length  cardinal  dc  Perron,  being  informed 
of  his  merit  and  abilities,  introduced  him  to  Hen.  IV. 
Mho  took  him  into  his  fervice.  After  th.it  monarch's 
death  queen  M.uy  dc  Mcdicis  fcttle-.l  a  penlion  of  00 
browns  upon  our  jioet,  who  died  at  P.ris  in  i-'iaS. 
The  bed  and  mod  complete  edition  nf  his  poetical 
works  is  that  of  1 5  66,  with  Menage's  remarks.  Mai- 
herhc  fo  far  cxc;'.!cd  all  the  French  poets  who  prece- 
ded him,  that  B.>;!cuu  cotUiders  hiin  as  tlie  fathtr  of 
French  poetry  :  bnt  he  compofed  with  great  difficulty, 
and  put  hia  mind  on  the  rack  in  correcting  what  he 
wrote.  He  was  a  nun  of  a  finguLt  hursiour,  blunt 
in  his  behaviour,  and  ^•. ithoui  religion.  When  the 
poor  ufed  to  promife  him,  that  they  would  prcy  to  God 
for  him,  he  anf.verej  them,  that  *'  lie  did  not  believe 
they  could  ruve  any  great  intcrclt  in  heaven,  fince 
they  were  left  in  fuch  a  bad  condition  upon  earth;  and 
that  he  (hould  be  belter  plcaltd  if  the  duke  de  Luync, 
or  fome  other  favorite,  had  nnde  hiin  the  fame  pro- 
mii'c."  He  would  often  fay  that  "the  rclig-'on  of  gentle- 
men waa  that  of  their  prince."  During  his  laft  lkkuefa 
A'"  152. 


MALLENDERS,  in  farriery.  See  there  J  xxxiv. 

MALLEOLI,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  were 
bundles  of  combtiflible  materials,  fet  011  fire  to  give 
light  in  the  night,  or  to  annoy  the  enemy  ;  when 
they  were  employed  for  the  latter  purpufe  they  were 
(hot  out  of  a  bow,  or  fixed  to  a  javelin,  and  thus 
thrown  into  the  enemies  engines,  (hips,  &c.  in  order 
to  bum  them.  Pitch  was  always  a  principal  ingredi- 
ent '11  the  competition.  The  malleoli  had  alfo  the 
name  of  pirnhuti. 

MALLET  or  Malldch,  (David)  an  Englifh 
pott,  hut  a  Scotfman  by  bitth,  was  born  in  that 
country  about  170:.  By  the  penury  of  hia  parents, 
he  was  compelled  to  be  janitor  of  the  hifh  fclo"i  a: 
Edinburgh  ;  but  he  funnounted  the  dif.idvantagcs 
of  his  birth  and  fortune  ;  for  when  the  Duke  of 
Montrofe  applied  to  the  college  of  Edinburgh  for  a 
tutor  to  educate  his  fons,  Malloeh  was  rccomim  nded. 
When  his  pupils  went  abroad,  they  were  eutrullcd  to 
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his  care  j  and  having  cohducled  fhem  through  their  drcfi  could  give  it.  His  eonverfatioa  w»i  elegant  and 

travels,  he  returned  with  them  to  London.    Here,  eafy. 

residing  in  their  family,  he  naturally  gained  admilTioa  Mallet  (Edmc)  waa  bom  at  Mclun  in  171^,  and 

to  perfons  of  hi^h  rank  and  character,  and  began  to  enjoyed  a  curacy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hi*  native 

give  fpecimen*  of  his  poetical  talents.    In  i  «3?,  he  place  till  1751,  when  he  went  td  Pari*  to  be  pnnfcJUr 

publilned  a  poem  on  Vertial  Critieifm,  on  purpofe  to  of  theology  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  of  which  U<; 

make  hi»  court  to  Tope.    In  174',  he  wrote  a  Life  was  admitted  n  do&or.    Boycr,  the  late  bifhop  of 

of  Lord  Bacon,  which  was  then  prefixed  to  an  cdi-  Mirepoix,  was  at  firft  much  prejudiced  agatnft  him ;  but 


tion  of  his  works  5  but  with  fo  much  knowledge 
of  hiftory  than  of  fcience,  that,  when  he  afterward* 
undertook  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  fotnc  were  ap- 
prehcnfive  left  hr  (hould  forget  that  Marlborough  was 
•  general,  at  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a  phi- 
lofopher.  The  old  duchefs  of  Marlborough  aftigned 
in  her  will  thii  talk  to  Glover  and  Mallet,  with  a  re- 
ward of  ioos  1.  and  a  prohibition  to  infert  any  verfes. 
Glover  i»  fuppofed  to  have  rejected  the  legacy  with 


bemp  afterwards  undeceived,  he  conferred  upon  him 
the  fee  of  Verdun  as  a  reward  for  his  do&riue  and 
morals.  Janfcnifm  had  been  imputed  to  him  by  his 
enemies  with  this  prelate;  and  the  Gazette  which  went 
by  the  name  of  Ftcftfiafhca/,  accufed  him  of  impiety. 
Either  of  thefc  imputation*  was  equally  undefcrved  by 
the  Alibc  Mallet :  as  a  Chriittan,  he  was  grieved  at 
the  difputcs  of  the  French  Church  ;  and,  as  a  philofo- 
phcr,  he  was  afionifhed  that  the  government  had  not. 


Alcncc  on  both  parties.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1755,  at 


difdain,  fo  dint  tl  f  work  devolved  upon  Mullet  ;  who    from  the  very  beginning  of  tlmfe  ditTenfious  impofed 
had  alio  a  p-™fMn  from  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough 
to  proniotr  h:5  iitduftry,  and  who  was  continually  talk- 
ing rt  the  ih'.r  ov-.i-:es  he  made,  hut  left  not  when  he  died 
any  htftoricil  labours  behind  him.    When  the  prince 


of  Wales  was  driven  from  the  palace,  and  kept  a  fc 
parate  court  by  way  of  oppofrtion,  to  increafe  hi*  po- 
pularity by  patronizing  literature,  he  made  Mallet  his 
■under- fecretary,  with  a  fidary  of  rool.  a  year.— 
Thomfon  likewife  had  a  penfion;  and  they  were  affo- 
ciated  in  the  compofition  of  the  Mafque  of  Alfred, 
which  in  its  original  (late  was  played  at  Cliefden  in 
17-jo.  It  was  afterwards  almoll  wholly  changed  by 
Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the  llage  of  Drury  Lane  in 
1 75 f ,  but  with  no  great  fuccefs.  He  had  before 
published  two  tragedies;  Eurydice,  acted  at  Drury 


the  age  of  42.  The  principal  of  his  works  are, 
1.  Pnatifct  ptur  la  Ufturt  Jet  PrtJfi,  174c,  lima 
z^ith.  i.  F^m  fur  P  Etude  dtt  litUa  Lturet,  1747, 
1 2  mo.  3.  F.Jfai  fur  Its  birnj'tancet  nratcirtt,  1 753,  I  into, 
4.  Principti  peur  la  ItShtrt  dtt  Orattun,  1 753'  '*mo, 
%  vols.  C.  Hifloirt  dtt  Gutrra  crvilrj  dt  Fretut  fauj  la 
rtgntt  de  Frantou  II  Lbarlrt  IX.  Hrnri  III.  & 
henry  IV.  translated  from  the  Italian  of  d'AviLn. — 
In  Mallet's  works  on  the  Poets,  Orators,  and  the 
Belles  Lettres,  his  object  is  no  more  than  to  explain 
with  accuracy  and  precision  the  rules  of  the  great 
maftcra,  and  to  fupport  them  by  examples  from  au- 
thors ancient  and  modem.  The  ilyle  of  his  ditfercnt 
writings,  to  which  his  mind  bore  a  great  refemblancc. 


Lane  in  1731  ;  and  Muftapha,  acted  at  the  fame  was  neat,  eafy,  and  unaffected.  But  what  mud  ren- 
der his  cilimablr,  was  his  attachment  to  his 
friends,  his  candour,  moderation,  gcntlencfe,  and  mo. 
deify.  He  was  employed  to  write  the  theological  and 
belles-lettres  articles  in  the  F.ncyt''jpidie ;  and  whatever 
he  wrote  in  that  dictionary  wa*  in  general  well  rrar> 
pofed.  Abbi  Mallet  was  preparing  two  importavl 
wotks  when  the  world  was  deprived  of  him  by 
death.  Tlie  firft  was  Unt  H]fl<urt  gtnerole  dt  n«  Gutrrrt 
dtfini  k  etmmtticement  dt  la  M amort b>e  ;  the  fecoud,  I  "w 
Hifioirt  An  Cotttilt  dt  Trtn/t,  which  he  intended  to  fct 
in  oppofition  to  tlvit  of  Father  Paul  traidlated  by 
Father  le  Courayer. 

MALLET,  a  large  kind  of  hammer  made  of  wood  ; 
much  ufed  by  artificer*  who  work  with  a  duffel,  as 
fculptort,  mafons,  and  ftone-cutters,  whole  mallet  is 
ordinarily  round  j  and  by  carpenters,  joiners,  A  c.  whs 
ufe  it  fqnare.  There  arc  ftveral  forts  of  mailtt*  ufe<l 
for  different  purpofe*  on  fliip-board.  The  r;dking 
mallet  ie  chiefly  employed  to  drive  the  oakum  into  the 
feams  of  a  (hip,  where  the  edges  of  t'lc  planks  arc 
joined  to  each  other  in  the  fide*,  deck,  or  bottom. 
The  head  of  this  mallet  is  long  and  cylindrical,  being 
hooped  with  iron  to  prevent  it  from  fplitting  in  the 
exercife  of  calking.  There  is  alfo  tlic  lerving  n  allet, 
ufed  in  ferving  the  rigging,  by  binding  th  •  fj>  i.i-vsrn 
more  firmly  about  it  than  could  poflibly  \n  tl.nc  hy 
hand,  which  rs  performed  in  the  following  manner  : 
the  fpun-yarn  being  prvvioufly  rolled  up  in  a  large 
ball  or  clue,  two  or  three  turns  of  ft  are  parted  alwut 
the  rope;  and  about  the  bodv  of  the  mallet,  which  for 
3  P  thi* 


theatre  in  1 739.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  prince  his 
maffer,  and  was  well  received,  but  never  was  revived. 
His  next  work  was  Amyntor  and  Theodora  (  1747), 
a  long  (lory  in  blank  vcrfe  ;  in  which  there  i*  copionf- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  language,  vigour  of  frntimcnt, 
and  imagery  well  adapted  to  take  poflVfSon  of  the 
fancy.  In  1753,  his  mafque  of  Britannia  was  ac>ed 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  his  tragedy  of  Elvira  in  1 763  ; 
in  which  year  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  book  of 
entries  for  fhips  in  the  port  of  London.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lafl  war,  when  the  nation  was  exafpe- 
rated  by  ill  fuccefs,  he  waa  employed  to  turn  the  pub- 
lic vengeance  upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  accu- 
fation  under  the  character  of  a  Plain  Man.  The  pa- 
per was  with  great  induftry  circulated  and  difperfed  ; 
and  he  for  his  feafonable  intervention  had  a  confider- 
able  penfion  bellowed  upon  him,  whi<m  he  retained  to 
his  death.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with 
hi*  wife  to  France;  but  after  a  while,  finding  hie 
health  declining,  he  returned  alone  to  England,  and 
died  in  April  1 7*15.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by 
hi*  firft  wife  had  feveral  children.  One  daughter,  who 
married  an  Italian  of  rank  named  Cilefia,  wrote  a  tra- 
pedy  called  Aimida,  which  wa«  acted  at  Drury  Lane. 
His  fecond  wife  wait  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman's 
fteward,  who  had  n  considerable  fortune,  which  fbe 
took  care  to  retain  in  her  own  hand*.  Hi*  ftatttre 
was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  formed  ;  hi* 
appearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable, 
and  he  fuflered  it  to  w»nt  ro  recommendation  that 
Vol.  X.  Part  II. 
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*vf»IV»n-  thh  pitrpoie  ib  funiiihcd  with  a  round  channel  i'l  its 
Mal'ito!lo.fll(.faCl,t  {f,a(  conforms  to  the  convexity  of  the  rope  in- 
tended to  be  ferved.  The  turns  of  the  fpun-yarn 
being  drained  round  the  mallet,  fo  a*  to  confine  it 
firmly  to  the  rope,  which  is  extended  above  the  deck, 
one  man  pa  (Its  the  ball  continually  about  the  rope, 
whilfl  the  other,  at  the  fame  time,  winds  on  the  fpun- 
yarn  by  means  of  the  mallet,  whofe  handle  acting  as  a 
a  lever  tlrain&every  turn  about  the  rope  as  firm  as  poflihlc. 
'  MALLEVILLE  ( Claud  de),  a  French  poet,  born 
at  Paris,  was  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the  French 
academy,  and  gamed  a  prize  from  Voiture  and  other 
ingenious  men.  He  became  fecretary  to  M.  dc  Baf- 
fornpierre,  to  whom  he  performed  important  fervices 
while  he  was  in  prifon  ;  and  with  the  rewards  he  re- 
ceived for  them  he  purchafed  the  place  of  fecre- 
tary to  the  king.  He  was  likewife  fecretary  to  the 
French  academy,  and  died  in  1647.  He  wrote  fon- 
ncts,  Aanzas,  elegies,  epigrams,  fangs,  madrigals, 
and  a  paraphrafc  on  fbroc  of  the  Pfalnts.  His  fonnetf 
are  moli  eftecmcd. 

MALLICOLLO,  oae  of  the  new  Hebrides  iflands 
in  the  fouth-fca,  and  the  moft  confiderablc  of  them 
all  next  to  Ejfiritu  Santo.  It  is  18  leagues  long  from 
fouth-cafl  to  north-weft  ;  its  greateft  breadth,  which 
is  at  the  fouth-eaft  end,  is  eight  leagues  ;  the  north- 
well  end  is  two-thirds  its  breadth,  and  narrower  in 
the  middle  one-third.  This  contraction  is  occafkmed 
by  a  wide  and  deep  bay  on  the  fouth-weil  tide.  It 
appears  to  be  very  fertOe,  and  well  inhabited ;  the 
land  on  the  fea  coaJl  is  rather  low,  and  lies  with  a 
greater  ilope  from  the  hills  which  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  ifland ;  lat.  16  deg.  »8.  min.  Couth;  167 
«leg.  56  min.  earl.  On  inquiring  of  the  natives  the 
name  of  this  ifland,  they  were  anfwered  that  it  was 
MaUicollo,  which  has  a  near  refemblancc  to  Manicollo, 
the  name  which  Qurros  received  for  it  163  years  be- 
fore. He  did  nut  indeed  vifit  the  ifland,  but  had  bis 
intelligence  from  the  natives. 

The  fouth  coail,  which  was  moll  attentively  ex- 
amined by  captain  Cook,  is  luxuriantly  clothed  with 
wood  and  other  vegetables,  from  the  fea-fhore  to 
the  very  fummits  of  the  lulls.  To  the  north-wcil,  the 
country  is  lefs  woody,  but  more  agreeably  interfered 
by  lawns,  Come  of  which  appeared  to  be  cultivated. 
The  vegetable  productions  of  this  country  teemed  to 
be  in  great  variety  ;  cocoa  nuts,  bread-fruit,  bananas, 
fugar-cancs,  yams,  eddocs,  and  turmeric  ;  but  captain 
Cook  thought  the  fruits  here  not  fo  good  as  at  the 
Society  and  Friendly  Hies.  Hogs,  and  common  poul- 
try, are  their  domeftic  animals ;  and  as  the  frequent 
fqueaking  of  pigs  was  heard  in  the  woods,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  th.c  former  are  in  confiderablc  numbers  here. 
A  brace  of  Tahcitian  puppies  was  given  them,  with  a 
view  to  ilock  the  country  with  that  fpecivs  of  animal : 
thefe  they  received  with  ftrong  figns  of  Satisfaction. 
The  woods  appeared  to  be  inhabited  by  many  fpe- 
cies  of  birds.  Here  was  caught  a  (hark,  which  raea- 
fured  nine  fcet  la  length,  on  which  the  (hip's  com- 
pany fcafted  with  great  relilh :  this  mark,  when  cut 
open,  was  found  to  have  the  bony  point  of  an  arrow 
flicking  in  its  h  ad*  having  been  mot  quite  through 
the  fkuU.  The  wound  was  healed  fo  perfectly,  that 
apt  the  fmalleft  veftigc  of  it  appeared  on  the  outfide  : 
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a  piece  of  the  wood  Hill  remained  fticking  to  the  Msfliesra, 
bony  point,  as  well  as  a  few  fibres  with  which  it  *  ' 
bad  been  tied  on  ;  but  both  the  wood  and  the  fibres 
were  fo  rotted,  as  to  crumble  into  dud  at  the  touch. 
Two  large  reddifh  fifh  of  the  fea- bream  kind  were 
likewife  caught,  on  which  moil  of  the  officers  and 
fomc  of  the  petty  officers  dined  tlie  next  day.  The 
night  following  every  one  who  had  eaten  of  them 
was  feued  with  violent  pains  in  the  head  and  bones,  at- 
tended with  a  fcorching  heat  all  over  the  (kin,  and 
numbnefs  in  the  joints  ;  even  fuch  hogs  and  dogs  as, 
had  partaken  of  thefe  fiih  gave  ftrong  Symptoms  of 
being  pnifoned  ;  one  hog,  who  had  eaten  of  the  gar- 
bage, fwelled  to  a  great  fize,  and  died  at  night  : 
feveral  dogs  were  affected  in  the  fame  manner  ;  they 
groaned  moft  pitcoully,  had  violent  reaching*,  and. 
could  hardly  drag  their  limbs  along.  Thefe  h(h  were 
fuppofed  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fort  with  thoSe 
which  Quiros  mention*  to  have  produced  fimilar  effect*, 
on  board  his  fhip,  and  which  he  calls  fxtrgw,  which 
is  the  Spajiifh  name  for  the  fea-bream.  Perhaps  thefe 
fiih  are  not  always  poifonous  ;  but,  like  many  Species 
in  th«  Weft  and  Eail  Indies,  may  acquire  that  quali- 
ty by  feeding  on  poifonous  vegetables :  which  con. 
clufion  is  Supported  by  the  circumftance  of  the  in. 
tefline*  having  been  found  to  be  more  poifonous  than 
the  reft.  The  effects, of  this  poifon  on  the  officers  con- 
tinued for  near  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  their 
pains  returned  every  night,  their  teeth  were  loofe,  and 
their  gums  and  palate  excoriated. 

TJte  natives  of  MaUicollo  arc  defcribed  a*  the  molt 
ugly,  ill-proportioned  people  imaginable,  and  in  every 
reSpcct  different  from  the  other  illanders  in  the  South* 
Sea:  they  are  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  diminutive  iize; 
with  long  heads,  flat  faces,  and  monkey  countenances* 
their  luir,  in  general,  black  or  brown,  fhort  and  cur- 
ly, but  not  quite  fo  foft  and  woolly  as  that  of  a  ne- 
gro. Their,  beards  are  very  ftrong,  crifp,  and  bufhy, 
and  generally  black,  and  fhort.  But  what  ferves  greatr 
ly  to  increafc  their  natural  deformity  is  a  cuftom  which 
they  have  of  wearing  a  belt*  or  cord,  round  their 
waifl :  this  rope  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger;  and  is 
tied  fo  tight  round  their  belly,  that  it  would  be  fatal  to 
a  pcrfbn  unaccuflomed  from  infancy  to  fuck  an  unna- 
tural ligature  ;  for  it  cuts  fuch  a  deep  notch  acrofs  the 
navel,  that  the  belly  feems  in  a  manner  divided,  one 
part  being  above  and  the  other  below  the  rope.  The 
men  go  quite  naked,  except  a  piece  of  cloth  or  leaf, 
ufed  as  a  wrapper.  Moll  other  nations  invent  fome  kind 
of  coveting  from  motives  of  fharae  ;  but  here  a  roll  of 
cloth,  continually  fattened  to  the  belt,  rather  difplays 
than  conceals,  and  is  the  oppofUc  of  roodefty.  Bcr 
fides  having  the  flat  broad  note  and  projecting  checkr 
bones  of  a  negro,  and  a  very  Ihort  forehead,  many  in» 
creafed  their  natural  uglinefs  by  painting  their  faces 
and  breads  with  a  blackcolour.  Some  few  had  a  fmall 
cap  on  the  head  made  of  matted-work.  They  wear 
bracelets  of  white  and  black  (hells,  which  prefs  the 
r  arm  fo  clofcly,  that  they  fes  m  to  have  been  put  on 
en  the  wearer  was  very  young :  this  tends,  as  well 
as  the  belt,  to>  reduce  the  Mallicollcfc  to  that  (len- 
der fhape  which  characterises  them.  The  dtprtffion 
of  their  foreheads  is  fuppofed  to  be  artificial,  as  the 
heads  of  infants  may  be  Squeezed  into  any  kind  of  forau 
6  The 
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MsMeoUo.     Tlie  firft  natives  that  were  fcen  cinitd  clubs  In  their  vcyed  by  fign»  and  gefturcs;  and  in  a  few  minut'i 

hand*,  and  waded  int,o  the  water,  canning  green  taught  the  gentlemen  of  the  (hip  fcveral  words  in  their 

boughs,  the  univcrfal  fign  of  peace.    In  a  day's  time  language,  which  appeared  to  be  wholly  diftinfl  from 

they  ■ventured  to  come  within  a  few  yarda  of  the  (hip's  that  general  language  of  which  fo  many  dialect*  are 

boat,  which  was  fettt  out  j  when  they  dipped  their  bands  fpohen  at  the  Soeiety-lfiands,  the  Marqucfas,  Friend, 

into  the  fca,  and  gathcrihg  fome  water  in  their  palm*,  ly-Iflc*,  Enftcr-Illand,  and  Ncw-Zeeland.    Their  lan 
poured  it  on  their  head*.   The  officers  in  the  boat,  in 
compliance  with  their  example,  did  the  fame,  with 


XI-lllKjli. 


which  the  Indians  appeared  to  be  much  pleafcd.  They 
repeated  the  word  lemarr,  or  tomttrro,  continually  | 
tohich  feemed  to  be  an  cxprcflion  among  them  equi- 
valent to  layo  among  the  Society- 1  Hands.  The  greater 
pait  were  now  anncd  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  few 
with  fpcars.  At  length  they  ventured  near  the  /hip, 
und  received  a  few  prcfents  of  Tahcitian  cloth,  which 
they  eagerly  accepted,  and  handed  up  their  arrows  in 
exchange,  fome  of  which  were  pointed  with  wood 
vnd  fome  with  bone,  and  daubed  with  a  black  gummy 
fluff  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  poifoned ;  but  its  ef- 
fects were  tried  on  a  dog,  without  producing  any  dan- 
gerous fymptoms.  They  continued  about  the  (hip, 
talking  with  great  vociferation,  but  at  the  fame  time 


guage  was  not  difficult  to  pronounce,  but  contained 
more  confonauts  than  any  of  them.  Mr  Forftcr,  and 
fome  of  the  gentlemen  fiom  the  (hip,  went  on  (horr, 
and  convcrfed  with  the  natives,  who  with  great  good- 
will fat  down  on  the  (lump  of  a  tree  to  teach  thetn 
their  language.  They  were  furprifed  at  the  rcadinefs 
of  their  gucfU  to  remember,  and  feemed  to  fpend  fome 
time  in  pondering  how  it  was  poflible  to  jirtierve  the. 
found  by  fuch  means  as  pencils  and  paper.  They  were 
not  only  afliduous  in  teaching;  but  had  curiofity  enough 
to  learn  the  language  of  the  (Irangcrs,  which  they  pro- 
nounced with  furh  accuracy  as  led  their  inllrurtors  t<t 
admire  their  extenfive  faculties  and  quick  apprehenlion. 
Obferving  their  organs  of  fpeech  to  be  fo  flexible,  they 
tried  the  moft  difficult  foundsinthcEuropeanlanguages, 
and  had  rrcourfe  to  the  compound  Ruffian  j&ch,  all 


in  fuch  a  good-humoured  manner  as  was  very  enter-    of  which  they  pronounced  at  tlie  firil  hearing  without 


taining.  On  looking  ftedfaflly  at  one  of  them,  he  be- 
gan to  chatter  with  great  fluency,  and  "  grinned  hor- 
ribly a  ghafily  fmile."  Some  continued  about  the  fhep 
till  midnight ;  finding,  however,  at  length,  that  they 
were  but  little  noticed,  for  the  captain  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  them,  they  returned  on  fhorc,  where  the  found 
of  finging  and  beating  their  drums  was  heard  all  night. 
Mr  Forffcr  fuppofes  there  may  be  co.coo  inhabitants 
on  this  extenfive  ifland,  which  contains  more  than  600 
fquarc  miles.  **  We  ought  (fays  he)  to  figure  to 
imrfelves  this  country  as  one  extenfive  forell;  they  have 
only  begun  to  clear  and  plant  a  few  infulatcd  fpots, 


id  in  it  like  fn 


the  P; 
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tran."  Perhaps,  if  we  could  ever  penetrate  through  the 
ilarknefs  which  involves  the  hiflory  of  this  nation,  wc 
might  find  that  they  have  arrived  in  the  Soitlh-Sca 
much  later  than  the  natives  of  the  Friendly  and  .Socie- 
ty Iflands  :  fo  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  the  latter 
appear  to  be  a  race  totally  diflinft  from  the  former ; 
their  form,  their  language,  and  their  manners,  ftrong- 
ly  mark  this  difference.  The  natives,  on  fome  parts  of 
New-Guinea  and  Papua,  feem  to  correfpond,  in  many 
particulars,  with  what  has  been  obfervedwf  the  Malli- 
rollcfc:    They  differ  likewife  very  widely  from  the 


the  leaft  difficulty.  They  prrfently  learned  the  Eng- 
liih  numerals,  which  they  repeated  rapidly  on  their 
fingers ;  fo  that  what  they  wanted  in  pcrfonal  beauty 
was  amply  compel. fated  to  them  in  acutenefsof  undcr- 
(landing.  They  cxprefs  their  admiration  by  biffing  like 
a  goofe. 

Their  mufic  is  nut  remarkable  cither  for  harmony 
or  variety,  but  feemed  to  be  of  a  more  lively  turn  than 
that  at  the  Friendly-iflands.  Their  behaviour  to  their 
vifitants  was,  in  general,  harmlcf*,  but  cautious :  they 
gave  them  no  invitation  to  (lay  among  (hem  5  for  they 
feemed  not  to  rclHh  the  proximity  of  fuch  powerful 
people,  being  probably  aecullomed  to  acls  of  violence 
and  outrage  from  their  neighbours.  *•  In  fome  of 
their  countenances  ( fays  Mr  Forftcr),  we  thought  wc 
could  trace  a  mifchicvous,  ill-natured  difpofition  ;  but 
we  might  miftake  jealoufy  for  hatred." 

Very  few  women  were  feen,  but  thofe.  few  were  no 
lefs  ugly  than  the  men:  they  were  of  fmall  flaturv, 
and  their  heads,  faces,  and  (houldcrs,  were  painted 
rvd.  Thofe  who  were  grown  up,  and  probably  mar- 
ried, had  (hort  pieces  of  a  kind  of  cloth,  or  rather  mat- 
ting, round  their  waifts,  reaching  nearly  to  their  kne ca; 
the  reft  had  only  a  firing  round  the  middle,  with  a 


light-coloured  inhabitants  of  the  South-Sea,  by  keep-  wifp  of  ftraw  ;  and  the  younger  ones,  from  infancy  to 
ing  their  bodies  entirely  free  of  pun&urcs.  Whatever   the  age  of  10  years,  went  flark  naked,  like  the  boys 

of  the  fame  age.  The  women  were  not  obferved  to 
have  any  finer)-  in  their  eais  or  round  their  necks  and 


thefc  people  faw,  they  coveted;  but  they  never  repined 
at  a  rcfufal.  The  looking-glafTes  which  were  given 
them  were  highly  eftcemcd,  and  they  took  great  plca- 
fure  in  viewing  themfelves  ;  fo  that  thefc  ugly  people 
feemed  to  have  more  conceit  than  the  beautiful  nation 
at  O-Taheitc-e  and  the  Society  Iflands.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  natives  came  off  to  the  (hip  in  their 
canoes,  and  four  or  five  pf  them  went  on  board  with- 
out any  arms.  They  foon  became  familiar,  and,  with 
the  created  cafe,  climbed  up  the  (hrouds  to  the  mail- 
bead  ;  when  they  came  down,  the  captain  took  them 
into  his  cabbin,  and  gave  them  medals,  ribbons,  nails, 
and  pieces  of  red  bairc.  They  appeared  the  moft  in- 
teUigent  of  any  nation  that  had  been  fcen  in  the 


arms,  it  being  fafhionable  in  this  ifland  for  the  men  only 
to  adorn  themfelves;  and  wherever  this  cuflom  prevail, 
the  other  fcx  is  commonly  opprefTed,  deipifed,  and  in 
a  (late  of  fervility.  Here  the  women  were  feen  with 
bundles  on  their  backs,  which  contained  their  chil- 
dren ;  the  men  feemed  to  have  no  kind  of  regard  for 
them.  None  of  them  came  off  to  the  (hip,  and  they  ge- 
nerally kept  at  a  diftance  when  any  party  landed  from 
the  boat.  They  perforate  the  cartilage  of  die  nofe  be- 
tween the  noftrils ;  and  thruft  therein  a  piece  of  white 
ftonc  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  which  is  bent  like 
the  curvature  of  a  bow.  The  houfes  here  are,  like  thofe 


South-Sea :  they  readily  uedcrftood  the  jneamng  con-  t>f  the  other  ifles,  rather  low,  and  covered  with  apalm- 
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tha*  Ji.  S.tmc  were  Jocloftd  or  walled  round  with 
boird>,  and  the  entrance  to  the  A:  was  by  a  fqiurc  hole 
it  one  md.  .  . 

Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  club 
about  two  feel  and  a  lulf  in  length,  made  of  [lie  e*u- 
;.i,iru.a  woo.!,  commonly  knobbed  at  one  end,  and  well 
polithcd.  T).U  weapon  they  lung  on  their  right  (houl- 
.kr,  from  a  thick  rope  m  ule  of  a  kind  of  grafs.  It 
appeared  to  be  preferved  for  t'.ofe  engagcmcnU,  after 
having  emptied  the  cjuiver.  On  the  left  wrift  they  wear 
.i  circular  wooden  plate,  neatly  covered,  and  joined 
with  llraw,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  upon  which 
they  break  the  violence  of  the  recoiling  bow-ilring, 
*  nd  prefcrve  their  arm  unhurt.  Their  arrows  are  made 
of  a  fort  of  reed  ;  and  are  fomf  times  armed  with  along 
( i.irp  point  made  of  the  red-wood,  and  fomctimes  with 
ft  very  hard  point  made  of  bone  :  and  thefe  points  are 
Ail  covered  with  a  fubltancc  which  was  fuppofed  to  be 
poifoncd.  Indeed  the  people  themfclvcs  confirmed 
thefe  fitppolttion.i,  by  making  fign*  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  (hip  not  to  touch  the  point,  and  giving  them  to 
imd.-r.tand  that  if  they  were  pricked  by  them  they 
would  die  :  they  are  very  careful  of  them  themfclvcs, 


more  pig*  were  procured,  and  only  about  half  %  dozen  M»!l«w, 

cocoa-nuts,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  frefh  water.    As  M*fafl>  TT 

thefe  iflandens  were  poffeffed  of  hogs  as  well  a*  fowls,  " 
their  backwardnefs  to  part  with  cither  might  be  owing 
to  the  little  eftimatron  in  which  they  held  tueh  articles 
as  wqre  tendered  in  barter;  for  they  fet  no  value  on 
any  uails,  or  any  other  kind  of  iron-tools,  and  held 
all  the  ge  *-gaw»  of  finery  equally  cheap.  They  would 
now  and  then  exchange  an  arrow  for  a  piece  of  doth, 
but  very  feldom  would  part  with  a  bow.  Alter  fend- 
ing on  board  what  wood  had  been  cut,  the  party  all 
embarked,  and  the  natives  difperfed.  When  the  (hip 
was  about  to  leave  this  ifland,  captain  Cook  gives  the 
following  relation  :  "  When  the  natives,  faw  us  under 
(ail,  they  came  off  in  canoes,  making  exchanges  with 
more  confidence  than  bofore,  and  giving  fiich  extraor- 
dinary proofs  of  their  honefty  as  furptiftrd  us.  As  the 
(hip  at  lirlt  had  freth  way  thro'  the  water,  fcveral  of 


the  canoes  dropped  aliero  after  they 


.■cived 


goods,  and  before  they  had  time  to  deliver  theirs  in 
return  :  iivilcai!  of  taking  advantage  of  this,  as  our 
friends  at  the  Society-iilandi  would  have  done,  they 
ufed  their  utmoft  cffoits  to  get  up  with  u*,  and  deliver 


and  keep  them  always  wrapt  up  in  a  quiver.  Some  of  what  they  had  already  been  paid  for.  One  man  in  par- 
thefe  arrows  are  armed  with  two  or  three  points  each,    ticular  followed  us  a  conlidcrable  time,  and  did  not 


villi  fmall  prickleson  the  edge  to  prevent  the  arrow  from 
being  drawn  out  of  the  wound.  Repeated  and  ef- 
fectual trials  of  the  virulence  of  this  poifon  were 
made  upon  dogs,  but  they  gave  no  figus  of  being  hurt 
by  it. 

Thsir  food  fetms  to  be  principally  vegetables,  fince 


reach  us  till  it  was  calm,  and  the  thing  was  forgotten. 
As  foou  a»  he  came  along-fjdc,  he  held  uo  the  article, 
which  federal  on  board  were  ready  to  buy  :  but  he  iv- 
fufed  to  part  with  it  till  he  faw  the  pcrfon  to  whom  he 
had  before  fold  it ;  and  to  him  he  gave  it.  The  perfori 
Dot  knowing  the  man  again,  offered  him  fomcthing  iu 


they  apply  themfclvcs  to  hufbandry.  As  hogs  and  return,  which  he  rcfufed  ;  and  mowing  him  what 
fowl*  are  bred  here,  the  natives,  doubtlefs,  feaft  fome-  had  been  given  before,  at  length  made  him  feniibht 
times  on  pork  nnd  poultry  j  and  as  they  have  canoca,  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  they  draw  a  part  of  their  fub- 
filtencc  from  the  ocean.  The  grcatclt  number  of  ca- 
noes that  were  fcen  alung-fidc  the  lliip  at  one  time  did 
not  exceed  10,  or,  according  to  Mr  Forfter,  14,  and 
no  more  than  four  or  five  people  in  each  ;  they  were 
fmall,  of  indifferent  workmanlhip,  and  without  urn*, 
snent ;  but  provided  with  an  outrigger. 

After  fome  flight  indications  of  a  hoftile  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  natives,  which  they  had  fhown  in 
their  canoes  whilfl  about  the  fhip,  captain  Cook,  with 
a  party  of  marines  in  two  boats,  landed  in  the  face  of 
4x10  or  500  Indians  who  were  affcmbled  on  the  fhore. 
Tho*  they  were  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  clubs 
and  f pears,  they  made  not  the  leaft  oppofition ;  on  the 
contrary,  feeing  the  captain  advance  alone,  unarmed, 
with  only  a  green  branch  ' 
who  feemed  to  be  a  chief,  _ 

to  another,  met  him  in  the  water,  bearing  alfo  a  green 
branch.  When  they  met,  the  branches  were  exchan- 
ged t  aid  the  chief  led  the  captain  by  the  hand  up  to 
the  crowd,  to  whom  he  immediately  ditiributcd  pre- 
fent* :  in  the  mean  time  the  marines  were  landed,  and 
drawn  up  upon  the  beach.  The  captain  then  made 
figns  that  he  wanted  wood,  and  they  by  figns  gaye 
htm  pcrmifii on  to  cut  down  the  trees.  A  fmall  pig 
was  prefently  bronght,  and  prefented  to  the  captain, 
who  in  return  gave  the  bearer  a  piece  of  cloth.  It 
was  expected  from  this  instance,  that  an  exchange  of 
provifioos  for  various  articles  of  merchandife  would 


of  the  nice  fenfe  of  honour  which  had  actuated  this 
Indian." 

MALLOW,  a  manor,  and  alfo  a  borough  town  iu 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Muniler  in  Ire- 
land, above  1 18  miles  from  Dublin.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  charter  in  1688,  and  fends  two  members  t<> 
parliament.  It  is  plcafantly  fituatcd  on  thv  north  bank 
of  the  Blackwater,  over  which  there  is  an  excel- 
lent Done-bridge.  Here  is  alfo  a  good  church,  a  mar- 
ket houfc,  and  barracks  for  a  troop  of  horfc.  Not 
far  diilant  is  a  fine  fpring  of  a  moderately  tepid  wa- 
ter, which  burlls  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  tine  limcdonc 
rock,  and  approaches  the  nearell  in  all  its  qualities  to 
the  hot-well  watrra  of  Brillol  of  any  that  has  been 
yet  difcovercd  in  this  kingdom,  which  brings  a  rcfort 
of  good  company  there  ficquently  in  the  fumrrrcr 


in  nis  hand,  one  of  them,  months  and  has  caufed  it  to  be  called  the  Irifb  Mad. 
riving  his  bow  and  arrows   Mallow  is  a  poR  town,  and  has  five  fairs. 


Mallow,  in  botany.    Sec  Malva. 
Afar/t-Mjiiow.    See  Althjca. 
Indian- Mj  licit  .    See  Si  OA. 
MALMSBURY,  a  twwn  of  WOtflure,  in  Eng- 
land, 95  miles  from  London.  It  ftands  on  a  hiH,  with  fix 
bridges  over  the  river  Avon  at  the  bottom  j  with  which, 
and  a  brook  that  runs  into  it,  it  is  in  a  manner  eu- 
compaffed.    It  formerly  had  walls  and  a  callle,  which 
were  pulled  down  to  enlarge  the  abbey,  which  was  the 
biggett  in  Wihfhire,  and  its  abbots  fat  in  parliament. 
The  Saxon  King  Athclilan  granted  the  town  large 
immunities,  and  was  buried  under  the  high  altar  of 


take  place:  but  thcic  expectations  proved  fallacious;  no  tlie  church,  and  his  roonuaitnt  Hill  rcpaaiB3  in  the  nave 
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The  memory  of  Aldhelm,  it*  firft  abbot,  who  uin> 
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a  t.T.de  with  Lngland,  Holland,  and 


>paiu.— 


was  the  king's  great  favourite,  and  whom  he  got  to  The  ccut.:ncrc<  of  Spain  is  cf  all  the  moll  confider- 
be  canonized  alter  his  death,  is  ftill  kept  up  bv  a  able,  and  moil  profitable  to  the  inhabitant*  of  tit 
meadow  near  thit  town,  called  Aldhelm's  Mead,  Y.y 
charter  of  King  William  III.  the  corporation  confiit* 
of  an  alderman,  who  is  chofen  vestriv,  1  2  capital  bur* 
getfe*,  and  4  affillanu,  land-holders  and  commoners. 
Here  is  an  alms-houfc  for  4  men  and  4  women,  and 
near  the  bridge  au  hofpital  for  leper*,  where  it  it  fup- 

pofed  there  was  formerly  a  nunnery.    This  town    th'»  li!hcry  a  good  many  \cfiih  from  JOO  to  30 
.hire*  a  confiderablc  trade  in  the  woollen  manufactory;    burden,  with  fait  for  the  iiih,  and  provhlons  for  fob- 
has  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  three  fair*.    It  lu»    fitting  the  crew*.  They  carry  their  iilh  to  Italy,  Spain, 
fern  member*  to  parliament  ever  fince  the  26th  of  Ed- 
ward I. 

li'iliiam  of  ATAiMtBvtr.    Sec  William. 


Malo,  the  fliijv.  ui  the  Malomiij  being  frequently 
ployed  aa  rvgiilcr  (hip*  by  the  Spaniards,  lo  carry 
cult  the  rich  cargoes  to  Peru  and  Slexico,  arid  brin^ 
home  trcaiurc  and  plate  from  America."  The  inhabi- 
tants of  St  Malo  carry  011  alfvi  a  confiderablc  trade  in 
dry  and  failed  eod  to  Newfoundland,  i'l.<*y  fend  to 
thm  li!hcry  a  cood  many  ^cflih  from  JOO  to  too  loin 


MALO  (St)  a  fea-port  towu  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Brittany,  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  48 
degrees  3*  minute*  north,  and  t  degree  57  minutes 
to  tlic  will.  The  town  Hands  upon  a  rock  called  the 
jfland  of  St  Aaron,  furrounded  by  the  fea  at  high 
water,  which  is  now  joined  to  the  continent,  by  mean* 
•f  a  fort  of  caufey  or  dike,  near  a  mile  long,  called 
the  Sillon,  which  has  been  often  damaged  by  Harms, 
and  was  alrrtoft.  quite  ruined  in  the  year  1730.  At 
the  end  of  this  caufey  next  the  town  is  a  cattle,  flank- 
ed with  large  towers,  a  good  ditch,  and  a  large  battion. 
The  city  nearly  covers  the  whole  furface  of  the  ifland, 
and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  furrounded  with  a  llroug 
t,  on  which  there  is  a  number  of  cannon — 


There  U  always  in  it  a  good  garrifon.  The  cathedral' 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Vincent,  and  (lands  in  the 
fquare  of  the  fame  name,  a*  do  alfo  the  town-houfe 
and  the  epifcopal  palace.  There  are  fome  cither  fquare* 
in  the  place,  hut  lefs  remarkable  ;  and  as  to  the  ltrcets, 
ixcept  two  or  three,  they  are  all  very  narrow.  There 
teing  no  fpring*  of  frelh  water  in  St  Malo,  the  in- 
habitant* are  at  great  pain*  to  convey  the  rain  which 
fall*  on  the  roof*  of  their  houfe*  into  cittern*  :  and  of 
this  they  have  enough  for  all  family-ufes.  There  is 
only  one  parifh-church  in  the  town,  though  it  contain* 
between  9000  and  10,000  inhabitant*  ;  but  there  are 
feveral  convent*  of  monk*  and  nuns,  and  a  general 
hofpital.  lite  two  entranced  into  the  harbour  ate  de- 
fended by  feveral  forts,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Conciial  ; 
of 

boms 


and  tome  to  Buiirdeaux  and  Bayonne,  and  bring  home 
the  returns  in  fruits,  foap,  oil,  £cc.  which  are  difpofct! 
of  to  great  advantage  at  Nantz.  St  Malo  is  the  ca- 
pital of  the  bifljopriu  of  that  name,  which  is  of  con- 
fidcrable  extent ;  and  the  foil  about  it  produce?  moft 
kinds  of  grain  a-)d  fruits  in  great  abundance.  The 
moll  remarkable  town*  in  the  diitrict  and  diocefc  of 
St  Malu,  are  St  Servand,  Cancalle,  Chateauneuf, 
Diuan,  Tintiniac,  Combourg,  Montfort,  Brea!,  Guer, 
Floermel,  Joflehii,  &c.  ' 

MALO,  Maclou,  or  filahovt,  (Saint),  the  (bit 
of  a  gentleman  in  Great  Britain,  and  coufin  to  St 
Magloire,  was  educated  in  a  raonaftery  in  Ireland*, 
and  afterwards  ebofen  biftiop  of  Gui-C'aitel,  a  dig- 
nity which  hi*  humility  prevented  him  from  ac- 
cepting. The  people  wiltiing  to  compel  him,  he 
went  into  Brittany,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  holy  auchotet  called  Aaron,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aurth.  Some  time  after,  about  the  year 
541,  he  was  chofen  bifhop  of  that  city,  and  there  cul- 
tivated piety  and  religion  with  great  fuccefs.  He  af- 
terwards retired  to  •  folitude  near  Xatotes,  where  he  ' 
died  November  15.  565.  From  him  the  city  of  St 
Malo  derive*  it*  name  ;  his  body  having  been  carried 
thither,  after  the  reduction  of  Aleth  to  a  fmall  village 
called  Gui.it/ft  or  Gwrbalft,  and  the  transference  of 
the  epifcopal  fee  to  St  Malo. 

MALOUIN  (Paul-Jaque*),  born  at  Caen  in  1701,. 
was  profefTor  of  medicine  ia  the  royal  college  of  Paris, 
pbytkian  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Academy 
of  Science*  of  Paris.    Thefe  flat  ions  were 


a  proper 

the  great  and  the  little  bay  •  the  fort »  of  iltc-Kc-  reward  for  his  very  txtenfive  information  in  medicine 
irs,  Se/embrc,  Roicncuf ;  the  caltle  i.f  Latte,  and   and  chemiltry  ;  and  hi*  amiable  and  Heady  character 


Fort-Royal.    Thefe  are  feveral  little  iile»  near  the  procured  him  many  friends  and  protectors.    He  was 

harbour,  the  molt  confiderablc  whereof  is  that  of  St  very  unlike  fome  modern  phyficians,  who  put  little 

Sczembre,  which  is  near  a.  quarter  of  a  league  in  cir-  trull  iu  medicine  ;  and  was  greatly  difpleafed  to  hear 

cumference,  and  ferve  as  fo  many  outworks  to  the  for-  any  ill  fpoken  of  his  profefBoR.  He  obferved  one  day  to 

tificatiou*  of  the  city,  and  are  ufeful  as  bulwarks,  by  a  young  man  who  took  this  liberty,  that  all  great  men 

breaking  the  violence  of  the  waves,  which  otherwise  had  rcfpe&ed  medicine :  jib !  (aid  the  young  fellow, 

would  beat  with  great  force  againft  the  walls  of  the  you  mufi  at  Iraft  tsurpt  frtm  tbt  hjt  on*  Mokert.  But  then, 

city.    At  the  end  of  tlie  caufey  next  the  continent  inllantly  replied  the  doclor,  ytm  fit  h*  it  dead.    He  i* 

(lands  the  fuburb  of  St  Servant,  large  and  well  built,  (aid  to  have  believed  the  certainty  of  hi*  art  as  firmly 

Here  the  merchant*  have  their  houfe*  and  ftore-houfes.  as  a  mathematician  does  that  of  geometry.  Having 


Here  is  the  dock-yard  ;  and  a  fecure  harbour  is  form-  ■ 
ed  by  the  river  Ranee,  where  (hips  of  great  burden 
can  ride  at  anchor  very  near  the  houfes.  The  harbour 
U  one  of  the  bcit  in  the  kingdom,  and  moft  frequent- 
ed by  tncrchant-(hips ;  but  it  is  of  very  difficult  and 
dangerous  accefs  on  account  of  the  rocks  which  lie 
round  it.  The  town  of  St  Malo  is  exceedingly  well 
fituated  for  trade  ;  and  accordingly,  in  this  relpc/l,  it 
has  fucceeded  beyond  moft  town*  in  Fiance  It  r 


prescribed  a  great  many  medicine*  for  a  celebrated" 
man  of  letters,  who  followed  his  direction*  exactly, 
and  was  cured,  Malouin  eagerly  embraced  him,  faying, 
Tou  dtfervt  Ic  be  JJt.  A*  he  valued  the  rule*  of  me- 
dicine (till  more  on  hi*  own  account  than  on  that  of 
other*,  he  obferved,  especially  in  the  latter  rart  of 
bi*  life,  a  very  aultere  regimen.  He  ftrictly  prattifed 
the  prefervative  part  of  medicine,  which  i*  much  more, 
certain  inks  effc&s  than  the  reiterative.  To  thi*  regi- 
mes 
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•1  was  indebted,  for  what  many  philofo-    pointed  him  his  pl.yfician. 


r**?:i  Mil  'it! 

pher.  have  delia-d  in  vain,  a  healthy  old  age*  and  an 
t.ii'y  death.  He  was  a  It  ranger  to  the  infirmities  of 
age;  and  died  at  Paris  of  an  apoplexy,  the  3d  of  Ja- 
rmary  I7~8,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  a^e.  By  his  will 
he  left  a  legacy  to  the  faculty  of  medicine,  upon  con- 
flition  of  their  holding  a  public  meeting  crery  year 
for  the  pitrpofc  of  giving  the  public  an  account  of  his 
labours  and  difcovcric*.  Malouin  wan  economical,  but 
i:X  the  fame  time  very  dilinlci tiled.  After  two  years 
i  f  very  lucrative  practice,  he  left  Paris  and  went  to 
Vcrfaillcs,  where  he  faw  very  few  patients,  obferving 
that  he  had  retired  to  the  court.  His  principal  works 
ere,  1.  Trai'f  <lt  t'W,  1734,  nmo.  1.  Chhnit  me. 
,!<:  i\a!.;  1  vols  umo,  1755  >  a  000 k  full  of  curious 
•.'nervations,  and  written  in  a  challc  and  well  adapted 
ityle.  He  had  the  character  of  a  laborious  chemift  ; 
and  he  was  a  weli  informed  and  even  a  dirtinguifhed 
one  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  :  but  his  knowledge 
ot  chemillry,  it  mull  be  confclTwd,  was  very  imperfect, 
compared  with  the  Hate  of  the  fcience  in  the  prefent 
f.ge,  in  which  it  has  afTumed  a  new  face,  that  proba- 
bly will  not  be  the  lall.  3.  Some  of  the  Arts 
in  the  Collection  published  by  the  academy  of 
fciences  on  the  arts  and  profeflions.  A  circum- 
rlancc  which  happened  at  a  meeting  of  the  academy 
does  as  much  honour  to  his  heart,  as  any  of  hh  works 
do  to  hi*  underftanding.  A  new  trcatife  on  the 
*rt  of  baking,  wherein  lomc  of  Malouin's  ideas  were 
combated,  was  read  by  M.  Purmentier  before  his  feb 
b.ws,  among  whom  Mas  the  old  doctor.  The  young 
academician,  who  knew  how  eafily  felf-love  is  hurt, 
was  afraid  to  meet  his  looki:  but  no  foouer  was  the' 
reading  tinilhcd,  than  Malouin  went  up  to  him,  and 
♦  mbracing  him,  "  Receive  my  refpea*  (faid  he),  you 
have  fcen  farther  into  the  fubject  than  I  did."  4.  He 
was  likewife  the  author  of  the  chemical  articles  in  the 
lUuyrfobeeiie, 

Of  the  fame  family  was  Ctarlu  Msiot  iv,  who  gra- 
duated as  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  the  uni-criitv  of  Caen 
and  died  in  1718  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  He  publifhl 
id  a  Trcatife  on  Solids  and  Fluids,  Paris  1718,  tzmo. 

MALPAS,  a  town  of  Chefhire,  166  miles  from 
London.  It  Hands  on  a  high  hill,  not  far  from  the 
river  Dee,  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire  ;  has  a  gram- 
rnar-fchnol,  and  an  hoipital,  and  had  formerly  a  caitle. 
It  is  called  in  Latin  Maia  I'latea,  i.  e.  "  111  Street  " 
and  was,  for  the  fame  reafon,  by  the  Normans,  called 
Mat  fm ;  but  its  three  ft  rcets,  of  which  it  chiefly 
confitls,  are  now  well  paved  ;  and  here  is  a  benefice 
rich  enough  to  fupport  two  rectors,  who  officiate  al- 
ternately in  its  (lately  church.  It  has  a  good  market 
011  Mondays,  and  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

MALPIGH1  (Marccllus),aii  eminent  Italian  phy- 
fician  and  anatornill  in  the  17th  century.  He  lludicd 
under  Mai,ari  and  Mariano.  The  duke  of  Tufcany 
invited  him  to  Pita,  to  be  profcllor  of  phyfic  there.  In 
this  city  he  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Borclli,  to  whom  he  afcribed  all  the  diicowries he  had 
made.  He  went  back  to  Bologna,  the  air  of  Pifa  not 
agreeing  with  him.  Cardinal  Antonio  PignatcIIi,  who 
Lad  known  him  while  he  was  legate  at  Bologna,  be- 
ing chofen  pope  in  1691,  under  the  name  of  jW 


A  L 

But  this  did  not  (under  MdpfgMt, 

d  perfecting  his  M»'r'* 


him  tiom  put  filing  bis  ftudies,  a 
works,  which  have  immortalized  his  memory.  He 
died  in  1694 ;  and  his  works,  with  his  life  written  by 
himfelf  prefixed,  were  firll  collected  and  printed  at 
London,  in  folio,  in  1667. 

MALPIGHIA,  Barbadoes  cherry,  a  genus  of 
the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  23d 
order,  Tr'ihilait.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  with  mel- 
liferous porei  on  the  outlidc  at  the  bafe.  There  are 
five  petals,  roundilh,  and  unguiculated :  the  berry  unilo- 
cular, and  trifpertnous.  There  are  eight  or  ten  Ipecies, 
all  of  them  (lirubby  evergreens  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  rifingwith  branchy  ftems  from  8  or  10  to  15 
or20  feet  high,  ornamented  with  oval  and  lanceolate  en- 
tire leaves,  and  large  pentapetalous  flowers,  fucceedid 
by  red,  cherry-lhapcd,  eatable  berries,  of  an  acid  and 
palatable,  flavour  ;  and  which,  in  the  Welt  Indies, 
where  they  grow  naturally,  arc  ufed  inftead  of  cher- 
ries. Three  of  the  fpecics  are  reared  in  our  gardens, 
and  make  a  line  variety  in  the  llove.  They  retain  their 
leaves  all  the  year  round  ;  and  begin  to  flower  about 
the  end  of  autumn,  continuing  in  conftant  fucceffion 
till  the  fpring;  after  which  they  frequently  produce 
and  ripen  their  fruit,  which  commonly  equals  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  cherry.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale-red  or 
purple  colour.  Thcfti  plants  arc  propagated  by  feed, 
vJiich  mud  be  fown  in  fpring,  in  pots  of  rich  earth  : 
then  plunge  them  in  a  hot -bed  ;  and  when  the  plants 
arc  three  or  four  inches  high,  prick  them  in  feparate 
fmall  pots,  give  water,  and  plunge  them  in  the  bark- 
bed  of  the  Hove  ;  where  after  they  have  remained  a 
year  or  two,  they  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  it. 
They  may  even  be  placed  in  the  open  air  during  a 
month  or  two  of  the  bottefl  weather  in  fnmmcr  ;  but 
mull  be  carefully  fupplied  with  water  during  the  whole 
year. 

MALPLAQUET,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  io 
Hainault,  famous  for  a  moll  bloody  battle  fought  here 
on  the  1  ith  of  September  1709,  between  the  French 
under  old  marthal  Villars,  and  the  allies  commanded  by 
prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The 
French  army  amounted  to  120,003  men;  and  were 
polled  behind  the  woods  of  La  Marte  and  Tamers,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Malptaquct.  They  had  fortified 
their  Situation  in  fuch  a  nraancr  with  unci,  hedges, 
and  trees  laid  acrofs,  that  they  feemed  to  be  quite  in- 
aeccfliblc.  In  this  fituatiou  they  expected  certain  vic- 
tory ;  and  even  the  common  foldiers  were  fo  eager  to 
Cl'g:,gei  'hat  they  flung  away  the  bread  which  had 
beenjult  given  them,  though  they  had  taken  no  fulie- 
nance  for  a  whole  day  before.  The  allied  fenny  began 
the  attack  early  in  the  morning,  being  favoured  by  a 
thick  fog.  The  chkf  fuiy  of  their  imprcflion  was 
made  upon  the  left  of  the  enemy  ;  and  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that,  notwithstanding  their  lines  and  barricadocs, 
the  French  were  inlefs  than  an  hour  driven  from  their 


But  on  the  encin 


ht  the  combat 


entrenchments 

was  fullaincd  with  much  greater  obftinacy.  The 
Dutch,  who  carried  on  the  attack,  drove  them  from 
their  firll  line  ;  but  were  rcpulfed  from  the  feebnd  with 
great  (laughter.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  headed 
*.r  XJI.  tmuKdutely  lent  [w  htm  to  Rome,  and  ap-    that  attack,  perfiited  in  his  effort*  with  incredible  per- 
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M»lt.     frvcrance  and intrepidity,  though  two  horf<*  had  been    fuhtili/ed  :  and  are  therefore  not  only  rendered  more 
'killed  under  him,  and  the  greater  part  of  hi«  officer*   cafy  of  digestion  aai  lecretion  in  the  hvly,  but  a11~>, 
{lain  and  difabled.     At  hit,  however,  the  French    while  in  the  liquor,  they  prevent  it  froii  running 
were  obliged  to  yield  up  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  not    into  fuch  cohefions  at  would  mike  it  ropy,  vapid,  and 
till  after  having  fold  a  dear-bought  victory.    Villars  four. 

being  dangeroufly  wounded,  they  made  an  excellent  For  want  of  this.,  in  unhapped  drink*,  that  clam- 
retreat  under  the  conduct  of  Bouflers,  and  took  poll  ray  fweetnefs,  which  they  retain  after  v.-urking,  too  1 
near  Guefnoy  and  Valenciennes.  The  conqueror*  took   tunu  them  acid  and  unfit  for  ufc  ;   which  happens 

"  ich  above  20,000  fooner  or  latter  in  proportion  to  the  ilrength  they 
receive  from  the  malt,  and  the  comminution  that  ha* 
undergone  by  fermentation. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  ale  is  more  diuretic 
than  beer ;  that  is,  liquor  lefs  hopped  more  than  that 


polTcfSon  of  the  field  of  battle,  on  which  above  20,000 
of  their  beft  troops  lay  dead.  The  lofs  of  the  French, 
it  is  faid,  did  not  exceed  8000  j  and  marlhal  VuTars  con- 
fidently afTcrted,  that,  if  he  had  not  been  difabled,  he 
would  have  gained  an  undoubted  victory 


MALT  denotes  barley  cured,  or  prepared  to  fit  it    with  a  greater  quantity  of  hops  in  it :  which  may  hold 

''  in  fome  conllitutions;  becaufe  ale  bei  tig  more  fmooth, 
foftening,  and  relaxing,  where  urine  is  to  be  promo- 
ted by  enlarging  the  paflage,  as  in  thin,  dry  conllitu- 


for  making  a  potable  liquor,  under  a  denomination  of 
iter  or  air.    See  Brewing. 

Malt -Liquor,  have  different  names  as  well  a*  diffe- 
rent virtue,  properties,  and  ufes,  both  from  the  diffe- 
rent manner*  of  preparing  the  malt ;  whence  they  are 
diilinguilhcd  into  pale  and  bro*vn  ;  and  from  the  diffe- 


rent manners  of  preparing  or  brewing  the  liquors  thera- 

0  iter  and  ale,  jlnnj 

and  fmall,  new  and  M. 


felves ;  whence  they  are  divided  into  1 


Malt  drinks  are  either  pale  or  brown,  as  the  malt  is 
more  or  lefs  dried  on  the  kiln ;  that  which  is  the 
flendereft  dried  tinging  the  liquor  leait  in  brewing, 
and  therefore  being  called  bale  ;  whereas  that  higher 
dried,  and  as  it  were  roancd,  makes  it  of  a  higher 
colour.  A  mixture  of  both  thefe  makes  an  amber 
colour  ;  whence  fevcral  of  thefe  liquors  take  their 
name. 

Now,  it  is  certain,  the  pale  malt  has  mod  of  the 
'natural  grain  in  it,  and  is  therefore  the  moll  nourish- 
ing }  but,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  requires  a  ftronger   by  it  with  fluugh  and  matter  of  as  ill  confequeuce  as 
conftitution  to  digeft  it.    Thofc  who  drink  much  of  gravel. 


tions,  this  is  the  molt  likely  to  effect  it.  But,  where 
the  promoting  of  urine  is  to  be  done  by  attenuating 
and  breaking  the  juices,  and  rendering  them  more  fluid, 
it  is  certainly  belt  anfwered  by  thofc  drinks  which  arc 
well  hopped. 

As  to  the  difputc,  whether  or  no  hops  tend  to  breed 
the  Hone ;  it  is  too  long  to  enter  upon  here.  Ouirfcy 
is  of  opinion,  there  i»  but  little  reafon  for  the  affirma- 
tive fide  of  the  queftion ;  and  in  the  general,  makes  no 
fcruplc  to  fay,  that,  for  one  conftitution  damaged  by 
beer,  there  are  numbers  fpoilcd  by  ale.  This  latt  ma- 
nifeftly  fouls  the  glands,  (tuffs  the  vcffels  with  (lime 
and  vifcidity,  makes  the  body  unwieldy  and  corpuhrnt, 
and  paves  the  way  for  cachexies,  jaundice,  afthmas,  and 
at  laft  incurable  dropfies.  The  urinary  paffages,  alfo, 
it  is  fuppofed  to  clear,  will,  in  time,  be  filled 


it,  arc  ufually  fat  and  (leek  in  their  bloom,  but  are 
often  cut  off  by  fudden  fevers ;  or,  if  they  avoid  this, 
they  fall  early  into  a  diltempered  old  age. 

The  brown  malt  makes  a  drink  much  lefs  vifcid, 
and  fitter  to  pafs  the  feveral  (trainers  of  the  body } 


The  different  (Irengths  of  malt  liquors  alio  make 
their  effects  different/  The  ftroager  thtv  are,  the 
more  vifcid  parts  they  carry  into  the  blood  ;  and 
though  the  fpirituous  parts  make  thefe  imperceptible  at 
firft  ;  yet  when  thofc  arc  evaporated,  which  will  be  in 


but,  if  very  ilrong,  it  may  lead  on  to  the  fame  incon-    a  few  hours,  the  other  will  be  fenfibly  felt  by  pains  in 

the  lie  »d,  naufeoufnef*  at  the  flomach,  and  laflitude  or 
lillkiTucls  to  motion.  This  thofc  arc  the  molt  fen- 
fiblc  of  who  have  experienced  ttye  extremes  of  drink- 
ing thefe  liquors  and  wines ;  for  a  debauch  of  wine 
they  find  much  fooner  worn  ofl,  and  they  arc  much 
more  lively  and  brilk  afterwards,  than  after  fuddling 
malt  liquors  whole  vifcid  remains  will  be  long  before 
they  be  (haken  off. 

Malt  liquors  therefore  are,  in  general,  the  more 
whcJcfomc  for  being  fmall  ;  i.  t.  of  fuch  1  iticnirtli 
is  liable  to  carry  a  fmall  degree  of  warmth  into  the 
itomach,  but  not  fo  great  ai  to  prevent  their  being 
proper  dilutcrs  of  the  ncccfTary  food.  Indeed,  in  ro- 
buft  people,  or  thofc  who  labour  hard,  the  vifciditic* 
of  tlie  drink  may  be  broken  into  convenient  nourish- 
ment; but  in  perfons  of  another  habit  and  way  of  living, 
they  ferve  rather  to  promote  obftruetior«  and  ill  hu- 
raours. 

The  age  of  malt  liquors  is  the  lad  thing  by  which 
they  are  rendered  more  or  lefs  wholelome.    Aire  fcetns.. 


veniences  with  the  pale :  though  a 
wears  off  much  more  ealily  in  the  brown. 

Dr  Quincy  obfervcn,  that  the  belt  pale  malt  liquors 
arc  thofc  brewed  with  hard  waters,  as  thofc  of  tprings 
and  wells,  becaufe  the  mineral  particles,  wherewith 
thefe  waters  are  impregnated,  help  to  prevent  the  co- 
hefions of  thofc  drawn  from  the  grain,  and  enable  them 
to  pafs  the  proper  fecrctions  the  better  ;  as  the  vifcid 
particles  of  the  grain  do  likewifc  defend  thefe  from 
doing  the  mifchief  they  might  otherwifc  occafion. 
But  fofter  waters  feem  beft  fuited  to  draw  out  thefub- 
ftancc  of  high-dried  malts,  which  retain  many  fiery  par- 
ticles in  their  contexture,  and  are  therefore  bell  loll  in 
a  fmooth  vehicle. 

For  the  differences  in  the  preparation  of  malt  li- 
quors, they  chiefly  confift  in  the  ufc  of  hops,  as  in 
bet  r  {  or  in  the  more  fparing  ufe  of  them,  as  in  ale. 

The  difference  made  by  hops  is  belt  difcovcred 
from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  hops  thcmfelves : 
thefe  are  known  to  be  a  fubtle  grateful  bitter ;  iq 
their  compolition,  therefore,  with  this  liquor,  they 
add  fome  what  of  an  alkaline  nature,  i.  t.  particles  that 


to  do  nearly  the  fame  th 
winch  are 


ho 


for  thole  liquors 


geft  kept  are  certainly  the  lead  vifcid  \ 
are  fublimc,  active,  and  rigid.    By  which  means,  the   age  breaking  the  vifcid  parts,  and  by  dcgTces  ren*. 
jtof  y  x«/cid  parts  of  the  mal>.  are  more  divided  and  sicring  them  fcaaller,  and  fitter  for  fecrctioo. 
.  But 
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Vvk  T!ui  thi-  is  always  dttcrnvV.c.i  2C.-fv,d::<3C  to  tticir' 
— ~.—  ilrcugth  ;  in  proportion  to  which,  they  will  foor.tr  or 
Inter  i'Mi):.'  ;r>  their  full  perfect  rm  ai  well  as  decay; 
Sir,  when  or  beer  is  kept  till  ir*  particles  mc  bro- 
ken an.l  comminuted  as  far  as  they  are  capaMe,  then 
it  is  that  they  arc  bell  t  and,  beyond  this,  they  will 
be  continually  on  the  decay,  till  the  finer  fpiiits  arc 
entirely  cfe;,pe<l,  and  thi  remainder  becomes  vapid  and 
four.  , 

MAi.T-D'tjl'lUry.  This  is  an  exter.fi  ve  article  of 
trade,  and  by  which  very  large  fortune*  are  made. 
The  art  is  to  convert  fermented  malt  liquors  into  a 
clear  inflammable  fpirit, which  may  be  either  fold  forufe 
in  the  common  Rate  of  a  proof  ftrer.gth,  that  is,  the  fame 
flrength  with  French  brandy  5  or  n  rectified  into  that 
purer  fpirit  ufually  foi  l  under  the  name  of  ffirit  of 
«-•«<•;  or  made  into  compound  cordial  waters,  by  be- 
ing diddled  again  from  herbs  and  other  ingredients. 
See  Brewing  and  Wash. 

To  brew  with  malt  in  the  moil  advantageous  man- 
ner, it  is  neecflary,  I.  That  the  fubjeci  be  well  pre- 
pared ;  2.  That  the  water  be  fuitablc  and  duly  ap- 
plied ;  and,  3.  That  fume  certain  additions  be  ufed, 
or  alteration}  made,  arcording  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  and  the  intention  of  the  operator :  and  by  a  pro- 
per regulation  in  thefe  refpeds,  ail  the  fermentahle 
par:  a  of  the  fuhjefi  will  lima  be  brought  into  the  tinc- 
ture, and  becrrrc  fit  for  fermentation. 

The  <!ue  preparation  of  the  fubjed  confub  in  its  bc- 
ingi'iflly  mastf  d  and  well  ground.  When  the  grain 
'ia  not  fufiiciendy  malted,  it  is  apt  to  prove  hard,  fo 
that  the  v.-tcv  can  have  but  very  little  power  to  dif- 
folic  its  fuhttance  ;  and  if  it  be  too  much  malted,  a 
part  of  the  fermentable  matter  is  loft  in  that  opera- 
tion. The -harder  &nd  more  flinty  the  malt  is,  the 
finer  it  ought  to  be  ground ;  and  in  all  cafes,  when 
intended  for  diftillation,  it  is  advifahlc  to  reduce  it  to 
a  kind  of  finer  or  coarfer  meal.  When'  the  malt  is 
thus  grouud,  it  fs  found  by  experience  that  great  part 
of  the  time,  trouble,  and  expence  of  the  brewing  is 
faved  by  it,  and  yet  as  large  a  quantity  of  fpirit  will 
be  produced;  for  thus  the  whole  fub?lance  of  the  malt 
may  remain  mixed  among  the  tincture,  and  be  fer- 
mented and  dillilted  amung  it.  This  is  a  particular 
that  very  well  defer  vc*  the  attention  of  the  malt  di- 
ftiller  as  that  trade  is  at  prefent  carried  on  ;  for  the 
difpatch  of  the  buiinefs,  and  the  quantity  of  fpirit 
procured,  is  more  attended  to  than  the  purity  cr  per- 
fection of  it. 

The  fecret  of  this  matter  Jeprndi  upon  the  thorough- 
ly mking  or  brifkly  agitating  and  throwing  the  meal 
about,  firft  In  cold  and  then  in  hot  water ;  and  re- 
peating this  agitation  after  the  fermentation  is  over, 
when  the  thick  turbid  walh  being  immediately  rem. 
niitted  to  the  lliil  already  h<jt  and  dewy  with  work- 
ing, there  ii  no  danger  of  burning,  unlets  by  accident, 
'■ven  with  lit  the  farther  trouble  of  ftirring,  which 
in  thi:i  cafe  is  found  nccJIcfa,  though  the  quantity  be 
ever  fo  large,  provided  that  requiftte  care  and  clean- 
lincfs  be  uted  ;  and  thus  th»!  buiinefs  of  brewing  and 
fern  enting  may  very  commodiottly  be  performed  to- 
gether, and  reduced  to  one  linglc  operation.  What- 
ever writer  in  made  choice  of,  u  mult  (land  in  a  hot 
flaic  upon  the  prepared  malt,  efpccially  if  a  clear 
tirehircbcdefircd;  but  a  known  and  very  grcst  inconve- 
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nience  attends  its  being  applied  too  hot,  or  ton  near 
to  a  (talc  of  boiling,  or  even  fealding  with  regard  to  " 
the  hand.  To  fave  time  in  thin  cafe,  and  to  prevent 
the  malt  running  into  lumps  and  clods,  the  bell  way 
it  to  put  a  certain  racafured  quantity  of  cold  water 
to  the  malt  firft;  the  malt  is  then  to  be  llirred  very 
well  with  this,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  thin  uniform 
patle  or  pudding;  after  which  the  remaining  quan- 
tity of  water  required  may  be  added  in  a  ftate  of  boil- 
ing, without  the  lead  danger  of  making  what,  in  die 
dut i Hers  language,  is  called  Aputtien. 

In  this  manner  the  due  and  neecflary  degree  of  heat 
in  the  water,  for  the  extruding  all  the  virtue*  of  the 
malt,  may  be  hit  upon  very  expeditioufly,  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  exactnefs,  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
is  a  fixed  Itandard  which  may  be  let  down  to  any  de- 
gree by  a  proportionate  mixture  of  cold  water,  due 
allowance*  being  made  for  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
fur  die  temperature  of  the  air. 

Thig  litdc  obvious  improvement,  added  to  the  me- 
thod juft  above  hinted  for  the  reducing  brewing  and 
fermentation  to  one  operation,  will  render  it  practi- 
cable to  very  coniidcrable  advantage,  and  the  fpirit 
improved  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

A  much  more  profitable  method  than  that  ufnally 
practifed  for  the  fermenting  malt  for  diitillation,  in  or- 
der to  get  its  fpirit,  is  the  following:  take  ten  pound* 
of  malt  rt  duccd  to  a  tine  meal,  and  three  pounds  of 
common  wheat-meal:  add  to  thefe  two  gallons  of  cold 
water,  and  itir  them  well  together  ;  then  add  hve  gal- 
lons of  water,  boiling  hot,  and  llir  altogether  again. 
Let  the  whole  Hand  two  hours,  and  then  ttir  it  again  ; 
and  when  grown  cold,  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  folid 
yeafl,  aud  let  it  by  loofely  covered  in  a  warmiih  place 
to  ferment. 

This  is  the  Dutch  method  of  preparing  whit  they 
call  the  toajh  for  mah  J'pirity  whereby  they  fave  much 
troubk-  and  procure  a  large  quantity  of  fpirit :  thua 
cummodioufly  reducing  ^hc  two  buiinefles  of  brew- 
ing and  fermenting  to  one  fingle  operation.  In  Eng- 
land the  method  is  to  draw  and  maih  for  fpirit  as  they 
ordinarily  do  for  beer,  only  in  (lead  of  boiling  the 
wort,  they  pump  h  into  large  coolers,  and  afterwards 
run  it  into  their  fermenting  backs,  to  be  there  fer- 
mented with  yearl.  Thus  they  bcrtow  twice  as  much 
labour  as  is  nccetfary,  and  lofc  a  large  quantity  of  their 
fpirit  by  leaving  the  grofir  bottoms  out  of  the  ftill  for 
iear  of  burning. 

All  fimple  fpirit*  may  be  confulercd  in  the  three 
different  Hates  of  low  wines,  proof  fpirit,  and  alcohol, 
the  intermediate  degree*  of  ttxength  being  of  lefs  ge- 
neral life  ;  and  they  are  to  be  judged  of  only  accord- 
ing a*  they  approach  to  or  recede  from  thele.  Low 
wines  at  a  medium  contain  a  fixth  part  of  pure  in- 
flammab  e  fpirit,  live  times  as  muth  water  an  fpirit 
ncL-eifanly  anting  in  the  operation  with  a  boiling 
heat.  Prosjf  goods  contain  about  one  half  of  the  fame 
totally  inrUuniT.ablc  fpirit;  and  alcohol  entirely  confix* 
of  it. 

Malt  low-wines,  prepared  in  the  common  w-ay,  are 
exceeding  naufcous;  they  have,  how«ver,  a  natural  vi- 
noi'ty  or  pungent  agreeable  acidity,  which  would 
render  the  fpirit  agreeable  to  the  palate  wrrc  it  not 
fur  the  large  quantity  of  the  grois  oil  of  the  malt 
that  abounds  in  it.    When  this  oil  is  detained  in  fnme 
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memfure  from  mixing  itfeif  among  the  low  wines,  by    out  tliit  previous  caution,  the  odious  tsfte  of  the  malt 
1  the  ftretching  a  coarle  flannel  over  the  neck  of  the  ftill   oil  will  be  diilinguilhed  among  all  the  other  flavour*  of 
or  at  the  orifice  of  the  worm,  the  fpirit  becomci  much    the  ingredient*. 

Eurei  in  all  refpects ;  it  i«  lefs  fulfomc  to  tlie  taile, 
ft  offenfive  to  the  fmcll,  and  left  milky  to  the 
eye.  When  thefc  low  wine*,  in  the  rectification 
into  proof-fpirits,  are  diftilled  gently,  they  leave  a 
eonfiderable  quantity  of  thi*  groft  fet:d  oil  behind 
them  in  the  ftill 

the  fire  be  made  fierce,  thi*  ofl  (a  again  raifed 
and  brought  over  with  the  fpirit ;  and  being  now  bro- 
ken fomewhat  more  fine,  it  impregnate*  it  in  a  more 
naufeous  manner  than  at  firft.  Thi*  is  the  common 
fault  both  of  the  malt  diftifler  and  of  the  rectifier;  the 
latter,  inftead  of  fcparatiug  the  fpirit  from  thi*  nifty 
oil,  which  i*  the  principal  intent  of  hi*  proceft,  at- 
tend* only  to  the  tearing  the  phlegm  in  fuch  quantity 
behind,  that  the  fpirit  may  be  of  a  doc  ftrcngth  a* 
proof  or  marketable  goods,  and  bring*  over  the  oil  in 
a  worfe  (late  than  before.  To  thia  inattention  to  the 
proper  bufinefs  of  the  proceft,  it  i«  owiog,  that  the 
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Malt  fpirit,  when  it  ha*  once  been  reduced  to  the 
true  form  of  an  alcohol,  is  afterwards  more  fit  for  all 
the  curious  internal  ufe*  than  even  French  brandy  ;  it 
being  after  thi*  purification  a  more  uniform,  hungry^ 
Uflefcfs,  and  impregnable  fpirit,  than  any  other  fpirit* 
along  with  the  phlegm;  but  if   which  we  eftcem  fo  much  finer. 

A  pure  fpirit  being  thus  procured,  mould  be  kept 
carefully  in  veffel*  of  glaf*  or  done,  well  flopped,  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  any  of  its  volatile  part.  If 
preferved  in  calks,  it  is  apt  to  impregnate  itfelf  very 
ilrongly  with  the  wood.  The  quantity  of  pure  alco* 
hoi  obtainable  from  a  certain  quantity  of  malt,  differ* 
according  to  the  goodnef*  of  the  fubjeet,  the  manner 
of  die  operation,  the  fcafon  of  the  year,  and  the  fkil- 
fulncfs  of  the  workmen ;  according  to  which  vari- 
ations, a  quarter  of  malt  will  afford  from  eight  or  nine 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen  gallon*  of  alcohol.  This  mould 
courage  the  malt  diflillcr  to  be  careful  and  diligent 


fpirit,  after  its  feveral  rectifications,  as  they  are  mifcal-  in  hi*  bufinefs,  as  fo  very  large  a  part  of  hi*  profit  de- 
led, is  often  found  more  (linking  than  whc:i  delivered 
out  of  the  hand*  of  the  malt  diftiller.  All  this  may 
be  prevented  by  the  taking  more  time  in  the  fubfequent 
di filiations,  and  keeping  the  fire  low  and  regular;  the 
fudden  during  of  the  fire,  and  the  hafly  way  of  throw- 
ing on  the  frefh  fuel,being  the  general  occafion  of  throw- 


pend*  wholly  on  the  well  conducting  hi*  precedes. 

After  every  operation  in  this  bufinefs,  there  re- 
mains a  quantity  of  faints,  which  in  their  own  coarfe 
date  ought  never  to  be  admitted  into  the  pure  fpirit  1 
thefc  are  to  be  faved  together,  and  large  quantities  of 
them  at  once  wrought  into  alcohol.    It  is  eafy  to  re- 


ing  np  the  oil  by  fpurts,  where  the  fire  in  general,  du-   duce  thefe  to  fuch  a  flate  that  they  will  fcrve  for  lamp. 

fpirit*.  Their  difagrceable  flavour  being  correaed  by 
the  adding  of  aromatics  during  the  distillation*,  the 
reducing  them  into  a  perfect  Ad  pure  alcohol  is  prac- 


ring  the  proceft,  has  not  been  fo  large  as  to  do  that 

mifchief. 

The  ufe  of  a  balneum  marisr,  inftead  of  the  common 
ftill,  would  effectually  prevent  all  this  mifchief,  and 
give  a  purer  fpirit  in  one  rectification  than  can  other- 
wife  be  procured  in  ten,  or  indeed  according  to  the 
common  method*  at  all. 

Malt  low  wine,  when  brought  to  the  ftandard  of 
proof  fpirit,  lofes  its  milky  colour,  and  is  perfectly 


Ucable,  but  not  without  fuch  difficulties  as  render  it 
fcarcc  worth  the  trader's  while.  One  way  of  doing  it 
is  by  diftilling  them  from  water  into  water,  and  that 
with  a  very  (low  fire.  By  this  means  a  pure  alcohol 
may  be  made  out  of  the  fouled  faints. 

The  malt  di'.liller  always  give*  his  fpirit  a  fingle  rec- 


clear  and  bright,  no  more  oil  being  contained  in  it    tification  fir  ft,  in  order  to  purify  it  a  little,  and  make 


than  is  perfectly  diflblved  by  the  alcohol,  and  rendered 
mifciblc  with  that  proportion  of  phlegm,  which  is  a- 
Kout  one  half  the  liquor  :  its  tafte  alfu  in  cleaner,  tho' 
not  more  pleafant ;  there  being  lefs  of  the  thick  oil 
to  hang  on  the  tongue  than  it*  own  form  ;  which  i* 
n»t  the  cafe  in  the  low  wines,  where  the  oQ  being  un- 
din'olved,  adheres  to  the  mouth  in  its  own  form,  and 
docs  not  pafs  lightly  over  it. 

When  proof-fpirit  of  malt  i*  diftilled  over  again,  in 
order  to  be  rectified  into  alcohol,  or,  as  we  ufually 
call  it,  fpirit*  of  wine,  if  the  fire  be  raifed  at  the  time 
when  the  faints  begin  to  fall  off,  a  very  confidrrable 
quantity  of  oil  will  be  raifed  by  it,  and  wfll  run  in 
the  vifiblc  form  of  oil  from  the  nofe  of  the  worm. 
This  i*  not  peculiar  to  nudt  fpirit ;  but  the  French 
brandy  Ihow*  the  fame  phenomenon,  and  that  in  fo 
great  a  degree,  that  half  an  ounce  of  thi*  oil  may  be 
obtained  fiom  a  fingle  piece  of  brandy. 

Malt  fpirit,  more  than  any  other  kind,  require*  to 
be  brought  into  the  form  of  alcohol,  before  it  can  be 
ufed  internally,  cfpecially  as  it  is  now  commonly  made 
up  in  the,  proof  flate,  v  ith  as  much  of  this  naufeous 
aod  vifcous  oil  a*  will  gfve  it  a  good  crown  of  bubbles. 
For  this  reafon  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  an  alcohol, 
or  totally  inflammable  fpirit,  before  it  is  admitted  into 
any  of  the  medicinal  compositions.  If  it  be  ufed  with- 
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t  up  proof ;  but  in  thi*  flate  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
fit  for  internal  ufes,  but  fcrve*  to  be  diftilled  into  ge- 
neva and  other  ordinary  compound  ftrong  waters  for 
the  vulgar. 

The  Dutch,  who  earn*  on  a  great  trade  with  malt  fpi- 
rit, never  give  it  any  farther  rectification  than  this  j 
and  it  is  on  this  account,  that  the  malt  fpirit  of  Eng- 
land is  in  general  fo  much  more  in  cftcem.  The  Dutch 
method  is  only  to  diftil  the  wafh  into  low  wines,  and 
then  to  full  proof  fpirit ;  they  then  directly  make  it 
into  geneva,  or  elfe  fend  it  as  it  ia  to  Germany,  Gui- 
nea, and  the  Eaft-Indics,  for  the  Dutch  have  little 
notion  of  our  rectification.  Their  fpirit  is  by  thi* 
meant  rendered  very  foul  and  coarfe,  and  it  rendered 
yet  more  naufeous  by  the  immoderate  ufe  they  make 
of  rye-meal.  Malt  fpirit,  in  its  unrectiticd  ttate,  is 
ufually  -found  to  have  the  common  bubble  proof,  as  the 
malt  diflillcr  knows  that  it  will  not  be  marketable 
without  h. 

The  whole  matter  requifite  to  this  is  that  it  hare 
a  confiderablc  portion  of  the  groft  oil  of  the  malt 
well  broke  and  mixed  along  with  it  j  this  give*  the 
rectifier  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  he  will  have  the  fpi- 
rit fine ;  but  in  the  general  run  of  the  bufinefs,  the 
rectifier  does  not  take  out  this  oil,  but  breaks  it  finer, 
and  mixes  it  fader  in  by  alkaline  (alts,  and  difguifcs  ita 
3  Q_  title 
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laftc  by  the  addition  of  certain  flavouring  ingredient*. 
Tbe  fpirit  4ofes  in  thefe  procefles  the  vinofity  it  had 
when  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  malt  diftiller, 
and  »  in  all  refpects  worfe,  except  in  the  difguifc  of 
»  mixed  flavonr. 

The  alkaline  falls  ufed  by  the  rectifier  deftroying 
the  natural  vinofity  of  the  fptrit,  it  is  neccflary  to  add 
an  extraneous  acid  in  order  to  (five  it  a  new  one.  The 
acid  they  generally  ufc  is  the  fpirit  us  nitri  dulcis  ;  and 
the  common  way  of  ufing  it  is  the  mixing  it  to  the 
taile  with  the  rectified  fpirit :  tliit  gives  our  malt  fpi- 
rit, when  well  rectified,  a  flavour  fomcwhat  like  that 
of  French  brandy,  but  this  foon  flics  off  5  and  the  better 
method  U  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  Glauber's  flrong 
fpirit  of  nitre  to  the  fpirit  in  the  ft  ill.  The  liquor  in 
this  cafe  comes  over  impregnated  with  it,  and  the  acid 
being  more  intimately  mixed,  the  flavour  is  retained. 

Af.llT'BruiJfr,  or  Jirtrjing-mi//.  It  has  been  found 
by  repeated  experiments,  that  bruiting  malt  is  a  more 
advantageous  method  than  the  old  one  of  grinding  and 
flouring.  By  bruiting,  there  is  not  only  left  wafle, 
but  the  malt  is  alfo  better  fitted  for  giving  out  all  its 
virtue?.  It  has  lately,  therefore,  become  a  practice  to 
fqucczc  malt  between  rollers,  by  means  of  a  proper  ap- 
paratus, of  which  various  conftruelions  have  been  in- 
vented. As  the  beft  contrivance  of  this  fort  is  faid  to 
be  tbe  bruifing-mill  of  Mr  Winlaw,  wc  have  given  a 
figure  of  it  on  Plate  CCLXXXII.  where  AAAA  is 
the  frame;  B,  the  Urge  cylinder  or  roller  1  C,  the 
fmall  one;  D,  the  hopper;  £,  the  (hoe;  F,  the  frame 
that  fupports  the  hopper;  G,  a  fly- wheel;  H,  the 
windlas.  To  ufc  this  engine,  it  is  directed  to  (crew 
the  large  roller  up  to  the  fmall  one,  and  not  to  feed 
two  faff  from  the  (hoe,  which  is  regulated  by  pins  that 
Lave  llrings  fixed  to  them.  It  is  evident,  that  when 
two  finooth  furfaces  arc  oppofed  to  each  other  at  a  di- 
ilancc  which  can  be  regulated  at  plea fu re,  neither 
grain  nor  any  other  limilar  fubftancc  can  pafs  between 
them  without  being  bmifed.  This  being  the  principle 
on  which  the  brailing-mill  acta,  the  meally  fubftancc, 
which  is  the  cflential  part  of  malt,  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  (kin  or  hufk  which  contains  it,  and  all  the 
virtues  of  the  malt  are  with  cafe  extracted  by  the  wa- 
ter in  a  manner  fuperior  to  what  is  affected  when  the 
grain  is  only  cut  by  grinding.  The  operation  is  at 
the  fame  time  fo  expeditioufly  performed,  that  two 
men  can  with  cafe  brtiife  a  buihel  of  malt  in  a  minute. 
— By  the  fame  engine  may  alfo  be  bruifed  oats  and 
beans  f<>r  horfcs.  A  gTeat  part  of  the  corn  given  thefe 
uuimals,  it  is  well  known,  is  fwallowed  whole,  and 
often  panes  through  them  in  the  fame  date ;  in  which 
cafe,  they  cannot  receive  any  nouriflimcnt  from  the 
grains  that  are  unbroken :  but  when  bruifed  in  this 
engine,  it  cafes  maftication ;  and  every  grain  being 
prepared  for  nutrition,  a  much  lefs  quantity  will  of 
courfe  be  found  to  be  fulficient.  For  bruiling  beans, 
the  two  regulating  ferews  muft  be  uafcrewed  a  little ; 
and  the  fly-wheel  requires  to  be  then  fet  in  motion 
with  the  hand,  on  account  that  the  rollers  are  then  a 
little  fpace  apart,  and  will  not  turn  each  other  before 
the  beans  come  between  them. 

M Ait-Tax,  is  the  fum  of  750,000]*  raifed  every 
year  by  parliament  fince  1697,  by  a  duty  of  6d.  on 
the  Lufticl  of  malt,  and  a  proportionable  fum  oa  cer- 
tain Jium-rs,  fuch.  as  cyder  and  perry,  which  might 


otherwife  prevent  the  confumption  of  malt.  This  it  Malta, 
under  the  management  of  the  commifltoners  «f  the  ex-  » 
rife  ;  and  is  indeed  itfelf  no  other  than  the  annual  ex- 
cite. In  1760,  an  additional  perpetual  excife  of  3d.  per 
bufhel  was  laid  upon  malt  ;  and  in  1763,  a  proportial 
excife  was  laid  upon  cyder  and  perry,  but  new-modelled 
in  1766.    See  Excise. 

MALTA,  a  celebrated  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean, 
tituatcd  between  the  Ijtli  and  16th  degrees  of  call 
longitude,  and  between  the  35th  and  36th  i+vgrccs  of 
north  latitude.  It  is  about  19  or  20  leagues  in  length, 
nine  or  ten  in  breadth,  and  60  in  circumference.  An- 
ciently it  was  called  Milua  t  and  is  fuppofed  by  Clu-  .  .* 
vcrius,  from  its  fituation  and  other  particulars,  robc^^T  'f 
the  Hiperia  mentioned  by  Homer,  whence  the  Pheacesrhe  .used, 
were  afterwards  driven  by  the  Phenicians,  and  retired 
into  Schcriannd  the  ifland  of  Corfu  ;  which  is  the  more 
probable,  as  the  ancient  poet  places  the  mountain  Me- 
lita  in  that  itland.  He  has  likewife  brought  fomc 
probable  arguments  to  prove,  that  Melita  or  Mai; a 
is  the  ancient  Ogygia  /  in  which  the  famed  nymph 
Cufypft,  daughter  of  the  Ocean  and  Thetis,  recei- 
ved the  flvp*recked  Ulyfles,  and  detained  him  feven 
years. 

The  moll  ancient  poffefTors  of  Malta,  of  whom  we 
have  any  certain  account,  were  the  Carthaginians;  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans :  and  yet  during 
the  whole  time  that  it  continued  under  the  power  of 
thefe  polite  nations,  it  was  almolt  entirely  barren.  The 
foil  was  partly  fandy  and  partly  rocky,  having  fcarce- 
ly  any  depth  of  earth  ;  and  withal  fo  ftony,  that  it 
was  hardly  capable  of  producing  corn  or  any  other 
grain  except  cummin,  and  fume  feeds  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture. Its  chief  products  were  figs,  melons,  honey, 
cotton,  and  fomc  few  other  fruits  and  commodities 
which  the  inhabitants  exchanged  for  corn  ;  and  in  this 
barren  (late  it  feems  to  have  continued  till  it  came  into 
the  pofleflion  of  the  Maltefe  knights.  It  laboured  al- 
fo under  great  fcarcity  of  water  and  fuel :  upon  all 
which  accounts  it  was  till  that  time  but  thinly  inhabi- 
ted, there  being  only  about  30  or  40  boroughs  or  other 
villages  fcattered  about,  and  no  city  except  the  capital, 
called  alfo  Malta,  and  the  town  and  fint  of  St  Ange- 
lo,  which  defended  the  harbour  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
number  of  its  iuhabitants  did  not  exceed  1 2,0c  o,  in- 
cluding women  and  children ;  the  grcatcft  part  of  whom 
were  very  indigent. 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Malta  was  firft 
pofTeflcd  by  an  African  prince  named  Batttu,  an  ene- 
my to  queen  Dido  ;  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Carthaginians,  as  may  be  juftly  inferred  from  feveral 
Punic  in fcriptions  to  be  feen  on  tlone-pillars  and  other 
monuments  yet  Handing.  From  the  Carthaginians  it* 
paflcd  to  the  Romans,  who  made  themfelves  matters  of 
it  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fubdued  the  ifland  of  Si- 
cily. Thefe  were  driven  out  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year 
828  ;  who  were  driven  qut  of  it  in  their  turn  by  Ro- 
ger the  Norman,  earl  of  Sicily,  who  took  pofleflion  of 
it  in  1190:  from  which  time  it  continued  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Sicilian  princes  till  the  time  of  Char.  V. 
when  it  fell  under  his  power,  along  with  Naples  and 
Sicily.  To  cover  the  idaad  of  Sicily  from  the  Turks,  jyuJ  ,;. 
Charles  gave  the  ifland  to  the  kntgbtj  of  Rhodes,  finceveu  n  the 
that  time  called  knights  nf  Malta.  knight*  <•! 

The  origin  and  hiftory  of  thefe  knights  is  given  un-Rb,d,t 
1  der 
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der  the  article  Kmrhti  of  Malta  and  Rfionn. 
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Here  fed  the  arm  of  St  Catharine  to  be  carried  in  prceef- 

it  ia  fufficient  to  obfcrve,  that  in  1530,  the  knight*  of  fion  to  the  cathedral.  Whilft  they  were  on  their  march, 

Rhode*  having  been  expelled  from  that  ifland  by  Soli-  one  of  the  ccntineh)  gave  them  notice,  that  a  large 

man  the  Turkifli  fultan,  and  deftitute  of  an  habitation*  Turkilh  merchantman  was  wrecked  on  their  cc all.  The 

accepted,  tho'  not  without  fome  relu&ance  on  account  grand-mailer  immediately   difpatched  fome  of  his 

of  it*  barren  nefs,  the  offer  made  them  by  Charles  V.  of  knight*  and  foldier*  thither;  who  finding  Ifaac  the 

the  ifland  of  Malta.    The  grand  mailer  having  caufed  patron  of  the  (hip,  a  native  of  Modon,  and  one  Mauri- 


hi*  two  large  carrack*,  the  galley*  of  the  order,  and 
a  good  number  of  other  tranfport-ihip*  laden  with  jjreat 
quantities  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  troop*,  to  be  got 
ready,  he  and  hit  knight*  embarked  in  the  former, 
with  all  the  effect*,  records  and  trcafure  belonging  to 
the  order,  and  the  arft  in  the  latter.  In  their  paiTage 
they  fuffered  very  much  by  a  violent  ftorm  j  jn  which 
:  of  their  galley*  fplit  upon  a  rock,  and  one  of  the 


thifala  Nocher,  an  excellent  engineer,  they  were  re- 
tained in  the  fervice  of  the  order,  and  the  latter  was 
immediately  employed  in  fortifying  the  ifland. 

The  knight*  were  hardly  fettled  in  Malta,  when  the 
emperor,  and  other  European  potentates  endeavoured 
to  engage  them  in  a  war  with  the  inhabitant*  of  fiar- 
bary,  a*  the  city  of  Tripoli,  then  held  by  Cltailes,  waa 
in  great  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  infi- 


ruri  aground  by  the  violence  of  the  wave*,    del*.    The  attempt  on  Modon,  however,  wa»  firft 
after  having  broke  her  three  anchors.    She  ftuck  fo    made ;  but  it  proved  unfuccefrful  through  the  bafe  ava- 


faft,  that  they  expected  every  moment  to  fee  her  fplit 
In  piece* ;  when  providentially  a  contrary  wind  di fen- 
gaged  her  without  damage.  This  event  was  counted  a* 
a  lucky  omen,  and  on  the  26th  of  O&obcr  that  year 
all  the  company  were  fafely  landed. 

At  the  hrft  landing  of  the  Maltefe  knights,  they 
found  themfelve*  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  very  poor  town 


rice  of  the  Maltefe  force*  :  for  they  having  been  ad- 
mitted  into  the  city,  during  the  night  began  to  mur- 
der and  plunder  the  inhabitants,  without  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  galleys  which  were  coming  to  their 
affiltance.  The  confequcncc  was,  that  the  inhabitant* 
armed,  and  a  defperate  battle  began  ;  in  which  the 
Maltefe,  notwithstanding  the  utmoft  effort*,  were  obli- 


at'  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  (band*  the    ged  to  retire,  but  not  till  they  had  loaded  themfelve* 


caiik  of  St  Angclo,  and  where  their  only  habitations 
were  filhermens  huts.  The  grand-matter,  with  the 
principal  knights,  took  poflemon  of  the  caftlc,  where 
the  accommodations  were  fomcwhat  better:  tho'  thefe 
Coo  were  very  mean,  and  out  of  repair.  Three  days 
after,  he  took  poffeflion  of  the  city,  which  waa  for- 
merly called  Malta,  but  fince  that  time  hath  taken 
the  name  of  the  NttaUt  City ;  and  after  that,  of  the 
whole  ifland  of  Malta,  and  the 
Gofa. 


with  plunder,  and  carried  away  800  women  captive. 

The  grand-mafter,  looking  upon  thi*  difappointment 
a*  a  fign  that  Providence  had  ordained  Malta  to  he 
the  refidence  of  the  knights,  did  not  renew  hi*  attempt* 
upon  Modon  ;  but,  in  1532,  joined  with  the  emperor 
again  (I  the  Turks,  and  fent  a  great  number  of  his  gal- 
ley* to  joia  the  confederate  fleet  under  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Doria.  In  confequence  of  thi*  aid,  the  tin- 
ighbouring  one  of  dertaking  proved  fuccefsful ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
conquell  of  Modon  would  have  been  accompli (hed,  had 
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The  firft  care  of  the  knights,  after  having  fettled  not  the  foldicry,  difcouraged  by  the  bad  fuccefsof  the 
their  authority  through  the  two  ifland*,  was  to  provide  lad  attempt,  openly  refufed  to  proceed,  and  obliged 
fome  better  accommodation  for  the  prefent,  and  to 
choofe  a  proper  place  where  to  fix  their  habitation. 
But  as  the  ifland  had  no  other  defence  than  the  old 
caftlc  of  St  Angclo,  and  was  fo  much  expofed  on  all 
fide*,  that  it  would  have  required  greater  fums  than 
their  exhaufted  treafury  could  fpare  to  put  it  in  a 
proper  date  of  defence  j  the  grand-matter  wa»  obli- 
ged to  content  himfclf  with  furrounding  tbe  borough 
abovementiooed,  wherein  he  had  ordered  new  building* 
to  be  reared  for  the  prefent  habitation  of  hi*  knights, 
with  a  flout  wall,  to  prevent  it*  being  furprifed  by  the 
Turkilh  and  fiarbary  corfair*.  Hi*  deugn  indeed, 
at  thi*  lime,  was  not  to  have  fixed  the  abode  of  the 
knight*  in  tbe  bare  and  dcfencclef*  ifland  of  Malta, 
but  to  flay  in  it  only  till  be  had  got  a  fufficient  force  to 
attempt  the  conquefl  of  Modon,  a  town  of  the  Morca, 
and  which  was  not  only  a  populous  and  opulent  place, 
but  lay  very  convenient  for  making  an  attempt  on  the 
ifland  of  Rhodes,  their  aacicnt  habitation,  and  to 
which  they  were  naturally  attached.  This,  however, 
did  not  hinder  his  taking  all  proper  meafure*  for  fecu- 
ring  Malta  as  well  a*  Gofa,  and  laying  ostt  a  proper 
plan  for  iecuring  them  from  attacks,  in  cafe  the  defign 
on  Modon  (houkl  fail. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  fuperflition  was  then  univer- 
fally  prevalent,  the  grand-mafter,  among  other  preci- 
ous relics  which  they  had  brought  fiom 


the  emperor  to  proceed  to  Coron,  another  town  be- 
longing to  the  Turks.  Through  the  valour  of  the 
Maltefe  knights,  this  place  was  foon  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate ;  and  in  a  fecond  expedition  in  1533,  the  knights 
again  diftinguifhed  themfelve*  in  a  mod  eminent  man- 
ner. They  were  quickly  recalled,  however,  by  the 
grand-mafter  to  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  which  was 
now  threatened  with  an  invafion  by  Barbarofla  the  ce- 
lebrated Turkiffi  corfair,  who  fcoured  thofe  feas  at  the 
head  of  above  fourfcore  galley*.  This  invafion,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place  ;  and  in  1  $34  the  grand-ma- 
fter Villier*  de  L'Iflc  Adam  died,  and  was  fuccecdcd 
by  Peri  no  dc  Ponte,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Aft  in 
Italy. 

The  new  grand-mailer,  who  received  intelligence^  of 
hi*  election  at  St  Euphcmia  in  Calabria,  vciy  foon' af- 
ter received  another  exprefs,  giving  an  account  of  the 
war*  which  in  that  time  reigned  in  Tunis,  and  the  dan- 
ger that  Tripoli  a*  well  as  Malta  was  in  from  Barba- 
rofla, who  was  by  this  lime  become  matter  both  of  Al- 
giers and  Tunis ;  upon  which  he  made  all  the  hafte  he 
could  to  hit  new  government.  His  firft  care  was  to 
fend  a  llrong  reinforcement  to  Italy  ;  after  which,  he 
difpatched  an  embafly  to  the  emperor,  intreating  him 
to  equip  a  powerful  fleet  againll  Barbarofla,  without 
which  it  would  be  impofliblc  for  Tripoli  to  hold  out 
much  longer. 
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By  thiaembafly  from  De  Pome,  and  another  to  tbe 
fame  pnrpofe  from  Mujer  HafTan,  the  depofed  king 
of  Tunis,  Charles  was  eafily  pre  Tailed  on  to  carry  kia 
aims  into  Africa  ;  in  which  he  was  affifted  by  a  great 
number  of  the  braveft  knights,  together  with  t8  bri- 
gantinesof  different  fixes,  four  of  the  beft  Maltefe  gal- 
fcys,  and  their  veflel  called  the  great  car  rack,  of  itfelf 
almoft  equivalent  to  a  fquadron.  In  this  expedition  the 
knights  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  a  moft  eminent 
manner.  At  the  liege  of  Goletta,  one  of  the  knights, 
named  Ctnvttfa,  an  excellent  engineer,  by  means  of  a 
harxahnga,  got  almoft  clofe  to  the  great  tower,  which 
be  furfoufly  battered  with  large  cannon,  while  the 
great  carrack,  which  was  behind  all  the  reft  of  the  vef- 
fcls,  and  by  reafon  of  its  height  could  fire  over  them, 
did  prodigious  execution.  A  breach  was  foon  made  j 
and  hardly  was  it  wide  enough  to  be  fcaled,  when  the 
Maltefe  knigh  ts  jumped  out  of  the  galleys  into  their 
long-boats,  and  thence  into  the  fea,  with  their  fwords 
rn  their  hands,  and  waded  through  the  water  above 
their  girdles,  it  being  too  (hallow  fur  boats  to  approach 
the  fhorc.  The  ftandard-bearer  of  the  «rdcr  was  the 
firft  that  jumped  into  the  water,  and  led  the  reft  to 
the  attack  ;  they  claiming  every  where  the  poll  of  ho- 
nour. They  marched  with  the  greatcft  refolution 
through  the  moft  terrible  firing  and  (bowers  of  all 
kinds  of  miffiJe  weapons ;  and,  having  gained  the  (bore, 
quickly  afcended  the  breach,  on  the  top  of  which  they 
planted  their  great  ftaiidard.  A  great  number  loft 
their  lives,  and  fcarcc  one  came  off  unwounded  ;  but 
the  emperor  did  thrm  the  juftice  to  own,  that  the  ta- 
king the  place  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  of  the 
Maltefe  knights. 

The  city  of  Tunis  was  foon  taken  after  the  fortrefs 
of  Goletta  ;  on  the  furrendcr  of  which,  the  emperor, 
designing  to  return  into  Europe,  took  his  laft  dinner 
on  board  the  great  carrack  ;  where  he  was  magnifi- 
cently entertained,  .and  bellowed  on  the  furviving 
knights  the  greatcft  enromiums,  and  marks  of  his 
cftccm  and  gratitude  to  the  owner.  Thefe  he  accom- 
panied with  confiderable  prefents  and  with  two  new 
grants.  By  the  firft,  they  were  allowed  to  import  corn, 
and  other  provifionsfrom  Sicily,  without  paying  duty; 
and  by  the  feeond,  the  emperor  engaged,  tint  none  of 
the  order  fhould  enjoy  any  of  the  eftntes  or  revenues, 
due  to  Maltefe  knight?,  throughout  all  his  dominions, 
unlets  they  were  lawfully  authorized  by  the  grand-ma- 
ftcr  and  his  council ;  or  till  the  originals  had  been  ex. 
amincd  and  regiftered  by  himfclf,  or  fuch  miniftcrs  as 
be  mould  appoint  for  that  purpofe.  The  fleet  then  fct 
fail  for  Malta ;  where,  on  their  arrival,  they  received  the 
nejvs  of  the  grand. matter's  death,  who  was  fucceeded 
by  Didier  de  Tolon  de  St  Jalle,  a  native  of  Provence, 
and  then  grand  prior  of  Tholoufe,  where  he  refided  at 
the  time  of  his  election. 

The  prefent  grand-mafter  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
duct and  braver)-,  which  he  had  formerly  mown  at  the 
fiege  of  Rhodes  ;  and  the  fit  nation  of  affairs  at  thio 
time  required  a  pcrfon  of  experience.  The  Turkifh 
corfairs,  quite  tired  out  with  the  dreadful  havoc  made 
among  them  by  Botigella,  grand  prior  of  Pifa,  who 
fcldom  quitted  the  fea,  .and  never  failed  oat  without 
finking  fame  of  them,  or  making  confiderable  prizes, 
had  agreed  to  enter  into  a  flroog  confederacy,  cither 
to  furprifc  the  city  of  Tripoli  where  bis  retreat  was, 
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or,  if  that  faded,  to  lay  fiege  to  it  by  fea  and  land  j  ia 
either  of  which  attempts,  they  were  fare  of  all  the  af. 
fi  (lance  of  Barbarofla  and  Hay  radio,  then  lord  of  Ta- 
giora.  This  laft  had  undertaken  the  command  and 
conduct  of  the  whole  enterprife  j  but  the  governor-be- 
ing informed  of  the  defign,  prepared  to  give  him 
a  warm  reception.  Hayradin  came  thither  with  his 
whole  force  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  began  to 
fcale  the  walls  in  thofe  places  where  he  reckoned  them 
to  be  moft  dcfencclefs.  They  no  fooner  appeared  at 
the  foot  of  them,  than  the  garrifon,  which  had  been 
kept  up  in  arms,  poured  down  fuch  ft  reams  of  wild* 
fire,  boiling  oil,  melted  lend,  &c*  and  threw  fhch  vol- 
leys of  ftones,  while  the  great  and  (mail  guns  fo  annoy- 
ed thofe  that  flood  fartheft  off,  that  great  numbers  of 
them  were  deftroyed.  They  perfifted  in  the  attack, 
however,  with  great  fury  and  vigour,  till  Hayradin, 
who  was  fbremoft  in  one  of  the  fcaladcs,  was  knocked 
down  by  a  muflcet-fhot  from  the  top  of  his  ladder.  He 
fell  into  the  ditch,  and  was  taken  up  almoft  dead  ;  up* 
on  which  his  troops  inflantly  difperfed  themfelves,  and 
abandoned  the  enterprife.  The  governor  of  Tripoli, 
however,  judging  that  this  would  not  be  the  laft  vifit 
of  the  kind  which  in  all  probability  he  would  receive, 
immediately  difpatched  an  exprefs  to  Malta,  with  pro- 
pofals  for  fortifying  the  city,  and  dcmolilhing  a  ftrong 
tower  on  that  coaft;  named  AlcaiA,  which  was  held  by 
a  Turkifli  corfair.  His  advice  being  approved  of,  the 
commander  Botigella,  now  general  of  the  galleys,  was 
immediately  difpatched  with  a  fufHcient  force j  who, 
having  landed  his  men  at  Tripoli,  immediately  march- 
ed, with  them  and  a  body  of  Arab  mercenaries  to- 
wards Alcaid;  and  without  flaying  to  open  the  trench- 
es, or  any  other  covering  than  his  gabions,  levelled  his 
artillery  againft  it.  Hayradin  being  informed  of  this, 
came  with  his  Turks  to  its  defence ;  but  was  intercep- 
ted by  a  ftrong  detachment  of  Maltefe  knights  at  the 
head  of  the  hired  Arabs,  and  repulfed  with  lofs ;  fo> 
that  aD  he  could  do  was  to  convey  about  ;o  or  60 
Turks  into  the  place,  and  to  annoy  the  Chriftians  with- 
fomc  flight  fkirmifttes.  Botigella,  perceiving  that  hit 
cannon  did  not  make  fuch  quick  difpatch  as  he  wifhed, 
lent  fomc  of  his  galleys ;  under  the  flicker  of  which  he 
quickly  fprung  a  mine,  which  brought  down  part  of 
the  wall,  and  buried  moft  of  the  corfairs  tinder  it  j  up- 
on which  the  reft,  feeing  the  Maltefe  knights  mount 
the  breach  fword-in-hand,  immediately  threw  down 
their  arms.  The  tower  was  then  razed  to  the  ground  ; 
after  which  Botigella  marched  to  a  town  called  Ada- 
bus,  whence  he  drove  Hayradin,  who  had  intrenched 
himfelf  in  it,  and  gave  the  plunder  to  the  Arabs.  In, 
his  return  be  attacked  and  took  a  large  Turkifh  galley, 
the  cargo  of  which  was  valoed  at  1 60,000  crowns,  and 
had  on  board  200  perfons ;  fo  that  he  landed  in  tri- 
umph, and  was  received  with  the  loud  acclamations  of 
the  whole  order,  who  came  to  meet  him  on  his  arrival. 
lSooh  after  the  grand-mafter  fell  fickand  died,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  John  de  Honxdes. 

The  MaKcfe  ftill  continued  to  behave  with  their 
nfoal  valour  againft  the  Torks  ;  but,  through  tbe  ne- 
gligence of  Charles  V.  almoft  all  the  places  held  - by 
the  Chriftians -on  the  African  coaft  were  reduced  by 
the  infidels,  aad  the  valour  exerted  by  the  Maltese  fer- 
ved  only  to  deftroy  great  numbers  of  them.  At  laft 
the  emperor's  affairs  ia  Akkj  were  totally  ruined  by 
j  hi 
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bis  onfueceftful  expedition  againft  A  LGitKS,aaaccount  happened  of  great  confequence  from  that  time  till  the 
of  which  wm  given  under  that  article,  n°  t»— 18.  year  IJ64,  when  freih  complaints  being  made  to  Soli- 
Here  indeed  it  it  thought  that  the  emperor  him f elf  nan,  he  propofed,  in  a  grand  council,  where  rooft  of 
could  not  have  efcaped,  had  not  the  Maltefe  knighta  his  officers  attended,  to  extirpate  the  knights  skogc- 
re  pulfcd  the  Turks,  who  had  attacked  even  the  impe-  ther.  This  defign  was  ftrenuoufly  opppoCed  by  Hali, 
rial  quarters.  They  purfaed  them  even  to  the  gates  of  one  of  Dragut's  mod  experienced  captains,  who  of- 
thc  city,  and  were  in  hopes  of  entering  it  with  tbctn  {  fered  the  moft  folid  reafons  againft  it  j  but  being 
but  the  governor  having  caufed  the  gates  to  be  (hut  ruled  by  the  reft,  an  expedition  againft  Malta  ~ 
before  the  Turks  had  all  got  in,  the  knights  were  dif- 
appointed.  When  the  Spaniih  troops  reimbarked,  the 
Maltefe  were  alfo  of  great  fervice  in  rcpulfing  the  ene- 
my s  and  indeed  behaved  on  both  occafions  with  fo 
much  valour  and  intrepidity,  that  the  reft  of  the  allies 
could  not  fuflicicntly  admire  them.  The  misfortune, 
however,  was,  that  the  lofs  they  funcred,  both  of  men 

and  (hips,  cfpecially  by  fome  of  their  bell  commanders,  tliat  the  Turkilh  armaments  were  dcfigned  againil  their 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  glory  they  had  gained,    ifland,  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  Don  Garcia,  was  ordered 


re- 
vived upon.  One  of  the  ful tan's  firft  cares  was  to 
fend  fome  fpies,  in  the  difguifc  of  fifticrmcn,  to  take  a 
full  view  of  the  iiland,  who  found  means  to  bring  him 
an  exact  plan  of  it,  with  all  its  fortifications,  havens, 
ftrength,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  &c.  whilft; 
he  was  hailening  his  armaments  againft  it.  By  this 
time,  as  the  Maltefe  had  very  little  reafon  to  doubt 


The  emperor,  before  they  parted,  gave  them  the  molt 
ample  teftimony  of  his  fatisfaction  and  gratitude,  as 
far  as  words  and  encomiums  could  go  t  after  which, 
the  Maltefe  commander  fct  fail,  with  the  fmall  re- 
mains of  his  knights,  in  three  mattered  veflels,  and 
arrived  fafcly  at  the  port  of  Malta  about  the  end  of 
November  1548. 


by  his  maftcr  to  take  it  in  his  way  to  the  caiile  of  Go- 
letta,  in  order  to  confult  with  the  grand-mafter  about 
the  neceffary  means  for  oppofing  fuch  a  formidable 
power.  The  grand-mailer  acquainted  him,  that,  in 
cafe  of  an  attack  upon  Malta,  he  fhould  want  both 
men  and  corn  :  upon  which  the  viceroy  engaged  to 
fupply  him  with  both  on  his  return  to  Sicily;  in  pledge 


While  the  Maltefe  were  employed  in  this  unfortu-   of  which  he  left  one  of  his  fons  with  him,  who  was 


nate  expedition,  the  iiland  was  fo  terribly  annoyed  by 
the  Turkilh  and  other  corfairs,  that  the  port  was  in 
fome  mcafnre  blocked  up  by  them ;  whilft  the  coaAs, 
both  here  and  at  Gofa,  lay  expofed  to  frequent  infults 
and  depredations,  and  often  to  the  lofs  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. This  obliged  the  Maltefe  admiral  Simeoni  to  re- 


afterwards  admitted  into  the  order.  He  was  no  fooner 
departed,  than  the  grand-mailer  fummoned  all  the 
knights  of  the  order,  difperfed  through  feveral  parts 
of  Europe,  to  repair  to  him.  Thofe  that  were  in  Italy 
raifed  a  body  of  a 000  foot,  to  which  the  viceroy  of 
Sicily  added  two  companies  of  Spanifli  forces.  All  the 


fit  his  galleys  with  all  poffible  expedition,  and  again  put    galleys  of  the  order  were  employed  in  tranfporting 
to  fea  in  quell  of  thefe  enemies.    In  this  enterprifc  he    thefe  troops,  together  with  all  manner  of  provifions 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  fent  home  a  great  Dumber  of  and  ammunition,  into  the  ifland ;  and  the  knights  that 
the  eorfair  captains  in  chains.    Being  obliged  to  put 
in  at  the  port  of  Tripoli,  the  governor  informed  him, 
that  he  had  juft  received  an  exprefs  from  the  king  of 
Tunis,  acquainting  him  that  BarbaroiTa  was  making 
the  moll  prefting  complaints  to  the  Porte  againft  the 
Maltefe  knights,  whilft  his  lieutenant  Morat  Haga 
was  making  great  preparations  at  Tachora  for  the 
fiege  of  Tripoli,  which  he  doubted  not  would  be  fo! 


were  in  it,  in  dillributing,  difcipbning,  and  excrcifing 
their  new  levies,  as  well  as  the  Maltefe  militia,  againii 
the  fiege.  Thus  the  grand-mailer  faw  himfelf  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  arrival  of  600  knights,  all  of  whom 
brought  with  them  retinues  of  ftout  good  fcrrants,  fit 
to  aftiil  in  the  defence  of  the  iiland  ;  whilft  thofe,  who 
by  reafon  of  age,  fkknefs,  or  other  impediments,  could 
not  to  repair  to  him,  fold  their  moft  valuable  effects  in 


lowed  by  that  of  Tunis  5  the  king  having  become  order  to  aflill  him  with  their  purfes.  The  pope,  on  his 
odious  to  the  Turks  and  Moors  on  account  of  his  al-   part,  contented  himfelf  with  fending  a  fupply  of  io.oco 


liance  with  the  emperor  j  after  whofe  late  diiallcr  a 

Seat  number  of  towns  in  that  kingdom  had  revolted 
>m  him,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  his  fubjecls 
had  put  themfrlves  under  the  protection  of  the  Alge- 
rine  monarch,  who  was  expected  ftiortly  from  Conftan- 
tinoplc  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet. 

On  the  receipt  of  thefe  unwelcome  news,  an  embaf- 
fy  was  fent  to  the  emperor,  in  order  to  perfuade  him 


The  Turks 
take  Tripo- 
li, and  1  e- 
fol»e  to 
espel  the 
knights 


crowns ;  and  the  king  of  Spain  ordered  his  viceroy 
Don  Garcia  to  raife  an  army  of  20,000  men,  to  be 
ready  to  fail  thither  as  foon  as  called  for.  The  grand- 
mafter  employed  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  viiiting 
all  the  forts,  magazines,  arfcnals,  &c.  andafligning  to 
each  tongue  their  feveral  polls,  and  making  all  necef- 
fary preparations,  till  the  Ottoman  fleet  appeared  in 
fight  on  the  1 8th  of  May  1565.    It  cenfiftcd  of  1 59  it 
to  caufe  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli  be  repaired  ;  but    large  galleys  and  galleons,  carrying  on  board  30,000  The  (>,c,s 
without  fuccefs.    All  that  could  be  obtained  was  fair   forces,  janizaries  and  fpahis,  betides  the  (laves  at  the^£meU* 
words  and  proinifes  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was,    oar,  accompanied  by  a  conliderable  number  of  other 


that  the  Maltefe  made  moft  violent  and  almoil  incre- 
dible exertions  againft  their  enemies,  till  at  laft  Soli- 
nutn  refolvcd  tn  expel  the  knights  from  Malta,  as  he 
had  before  done  from  Rhodes.  To  this  he  was  chief- 
ly inftigated  by  Dragut,  an  old  experienced  corsair, 
who  had  obtained  the  command  of  his  fleet  after  the 
death  of  Barbarofla.  The  fiege  was  accordingly  com- 
menced in  1  c  j  1 ;  but,  by  a  (1  rata  gem,  the  Tm-kifti  com- 
mander was  induced  to  depart.  However,  he  reduced 
«f  Gob  and  the  city  of  Tripoli.  Nothing 


vcffcls,  laden  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  other  ne- 
ceflaries  for  a  fiege.  The  whole  armament  was  com- 
manded by  Muftapha  Bafha,  an  old  experienced  offi- 
cer, aged  about  8  c  years,  and  an  old  favourite  and 
confident  of  the  fultan  ;  of  an  haughty  cruel  temper, 
who  made  it  a  merit  to  violtte  his  word,  and  to  ufe  all 
manner  of  violence  againft  the  Chriftians,  cfpecially 
againft  the  Maltefe.  This  formidable  army  landed  at: 
fome  diftance  from  11  Borgo,  and  foon  afterward  >• 

y  i  letting  fire  to  the 
villages* 
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villages,  patting  the  peafantt  to  the  fword,  and  carry-  with  much  •ftonifhment ;  and  they  were  the  more 
ing  off  fuch  of  toe  cattle  at,  nolwithftanding  the  order*   difquicted,  as  the  fortification  which  the  Turlu  had  1 
of (he  grand-mailer,  had  not  been  fecurcd  within  the   railed  upon  the  counterfcarp  overtopped  a  ravelin 
fbrtf  and  town*.  which,  lay  near  it,  in  which  the  beficged  could  no 

While  the  Turk*  were  thus  employed,  La  V alette  longer  appear  with  fafety.  They  refolved,  however, 
(the  grand  matter)  fent  out  De  Copier,  marfhal  of  to  defend  this  ravelin  a*  long  as  poffible,  whatever  it 
the  order,  with  100  horfe  and  600  foot,  to  watch  their 
motion*.  De  Copier,  an  officer  of  great  experience, 
executed  hit  commiflion  with  fo  much  prudence  and 
vigour,  that,  by  falling  unexpectedly  on  detached  par- 
ties,  he  cut  off  1500  Turk*,  with  the  lofs  only  of  80 
men. 

The  Turkifli  general  held  a  council  of  war  at  foon 


as  all  hit  troopt  were  landed,  to  afiift  him  in  revolving 
where  he  fbould  begin  hit  attack.  Piali,  the  Turkiih 
admiral,  agreeably  to  what  he  underftood  to  have  been 
the  fultan'a  inftructions,  wat  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  not  to  enter  upon  action  till  l)ragut  mould  ar- 
rive. .But  Muliapha  having  received  information  of 
the  king  of  Spain's  preparations,  thought  fomething 
ought  to  be  done  inftantly  for  the  fafety  of  the  fleet ; 
which  lay  at  prefent  in  a  crrck,  where  it  was  rxpofed 
to  the  violence  of  the  call  wind,  and  might  be  attack' 


In  the  mean  time  Dragnt,  and  another  noted  Cor- 
fair  named  Uluchiali,  arrived  with  20  gallcyai  having, 
betides  flaves  and  feamen,  2500  troopt  on  board.  Tins 
reinforcement,  and  the  prefence  of  Dragut,  added 
frefli  vigour  to  the  operation*  of  the  fiegc.  This  gal- 
lant Corfair  expo  fed  himfclf,  on  all  occaiiont,  with  the 
utrooft  intrepidity  j  fpent  whole  day t  in  die  trenches ; 
and  as,  bcAdi*  hit  other  extraordinary  talents,  he  wat 
particularly  flcilful  in  the  management  of  artillery,  he 
caufed  fomc  new  batteries  to  be  railed  in  more  advan- 
tageous fituatioot  titan  had  hitherto  been  made  < 
of  (  and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  both  on  the  n 
above  mentioned  and  a  cavalier  that  covered  the  fort, 
and  wat  one  of  its  principal  defences. 

This  cavalier  foon  became  the  only  defence  which 


could  prevent  the  beftegers  from  coming  up  to  the 
cd  with  great  advantage  by  the  Spaniards.  On  this  very  foot  of  the  wall.  Some  Turkifli  engineers  having 
account  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they  fhould  immediate-    approached  the  ravelin  at  day -break,  to  obferve  the 


ly  lay  liege  to  a  fort  called  St  Elmo-,  which  Hood  on  a 
neck  of  land  near  II  Borgo,  having  the  principal  har- 
bour on  one  fide  of  it,  and  on  the  other  another  har- 
bour large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  fleet  in  fafe- 
ty. Thit  propofal  wat  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
council,  and  Muftapha  proceeded  without  delay  to 
carry  it  into  execution. 

I.a  Valette  did  not  expect  that  a  place  which  was 
neither  ftrong  nor  large  enough  to  admit  a  numerous 
garrifon,  could  be  defended  long  againft  fo  great  a 
force  at  was  employed  to  reduce  it ;  but  he  thought  it 
neccflary  that  the  liege  of  tbit  fort  fliould  be  prolong- 
ed at  much  at  pofSblc,  in  order  to  give  the  viceroy  of 
Sicily  time  to  come  to  hit  relief.  With  this  view,  be 
refolved  to  throw  himfelf  into  St  Elmo,  with  a  fclcct 
body  of  troops;  and  he  was  preparing  to  fct  out, 
when  die  whole  body  of  knights  remoo  ft  rated  with 
fuch  earneil  importunity  againft  his  leaving  the  town, 


<5U  of  their  artillery,  they  perceived  a  gun-port 
fo  low,  that  one  of  them,  when  mounted  on  the 
(houlders  of  another,  looked  into  it,  and  faw  the 
Chnftian  foUicrt  lying  on  the  ground  afleep.  Of 
this  they  gave  immediate  information  to  the  troopt  i 
who,  advancing  as  quickly  and  lilently  as  poffible,  and 
clapping  ladders  to  the  gun-hole,  got  up  into  the 
ravelin,  and  cut  moft  of  the  Chriftians  to  piece*. 

Between  this  ravelin  and  the  cavalier  lay  the  ditch, 
over  which  the  bciieged  had  thrown  a  temporary  bridge 
of  planks  leading  tip  to  the  cavalier.  The  Turks,  per- 
ceiving this,  leaped  inftantly  upon  the  bridge,  and  at- 
tempted to  make  thcmfclves  matters  of  the  cavalier,  as 
they  already  were  of  the  ravelin.  But  the  garrifon 
was  now  alarmed  ;  the  braveft  of  the  knights  hailcncd 
from  different  quarters  to  the  port  of  danger ;  and, 
after  an  obftinatc  engagement,  they  compelled  the 
Turks  to  retire  into  the  ravelin.    There,  obferving 


that  he  at  laft  confented  to  fuffer  the  reinforcement,    another  way  of  reaching  the  cavalier  by  a  path  from 


which  he  had  prepared,  to  be  conducted  to  the  fort 
by  a  knight  called  De  Aledran,  upon  whofe  conduct 
and  intrepidity  he  could  rely  with  the  moft  affured 
confidence. 

Not  long  after  Dc  Medran's  arrival  in  the  fort,  the 
garrifon  made  a  vigorous  fally,  in  which  they  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  entrenchments,  and  put  a  num- 
ber of  them  to  the  fword.    But  the  reft  foon  recover- 


the  bottom  of  die  ditch,  they  threw  themfdves  down 
without  dread  or  hefitation;  and  having  afcended 
by  this  path  to  the  other  fide,  they  renewed  their 
attack  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  1  he  combat  tailed 
from  fun-rile  till  noon,  when  the  knights  at  laft  proved 
victorious.  About  20  knights  and  too  foldieis  were 
killed  5  and  near  3000  of  the  enemy. 

As  the  ravelin  wat  open  on  the  fide  toward*  the 


ed  from  their  furprife ;  and  having  returned  to  the  fort,  the  beficged  pointed  fome  cannon  againft  it,  and 

charge,  they  compelled  the  Cbriftiant  to  retire.    In  made  great  luvock  among  the  infidels.  But  Muliapha, 

thit  rencounter,  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  J  an  i  fan  c*  fenfible  of  the  value  of  the  acquifirion  he  had  made, 

were  favoured  by  the  wind,  which  blew  the  fmoke  poured  in  frefti  foldiert  without  number,  and  the  pio- 

of  the  guns  upon  die  fort,  and  covered  the  beficged  neert  coming  forward  with  wool-fackt,  planks,  and 

with  a  thick  cloud,  through  which  it  was  impomble  gabions,  put  the  troops  at  length  in  fafety,  and  made 

to  difecrnthe  operations  of  the  enemy.    This  incident  a  lodgment  in  the  ravelin,  of  which  the  garrifon  were 


the  Turks  had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  improve  to 
very  great  advantage.  They  feiaed,  unperceived,  up- 
on the  counterfcarp* ;  made  a  lodgment  there  with 
beam*,  woolfacks,  and  gabions;  and  railed  a  battery 
upon  it  with  incredible  expedition.  After  the  fmoke 
was  djfperfcd,  the  hefieged  beheld  what  had  been  done 


never  afterwards  able  to  difpoffeft  them. 

The  grand-mailer's  concern  on  account  of  this  dif- 
after  was  greatly  augmented,  by  confidering,  that  it 
could  not  have  happened  fo  foon  without  fome  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  garrifon.  He  fent  them, 
however,  an  immediate  reinforcement ;  and  both  the 

fiege 
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Mah*.    fiege  and  the  defence  were  carried  on  with  the  fame 
jonr  as  before. 

But  the  fit  oat  ion  of  the  befirged  wis  now  become 
much  more  dangerous  than  formerly.  Thr  Turks  ap- 
plied with  dnrcmitting  diligence  to  heighten  the  ra- 
velin till  it  overtopped  the  wall  of  the  fort  j  and  after 
this  the  garn'fon  could  no  longer  appear  upon  the  pa- 
rapet with  Safety.  Many  were  killed  by  the  enemy's 
artillery,  ftveral  breaches  were  made  in  the  wall,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  braveft  knights  began  to  fail  within 
them. 

They  agreed  therefore,  though  with  much  reluc- 
tance, to  apply  to  the  grand-maflcr  for  liberty  to 
quit  the  fort ;  are!  they  made  choice  of  the  chevalier 
de  Median  for  their  meflVnger.  He  reprcfrnted  that 
the  fort  wag  in  reality  no  longer  tcniblcj  and  that,  to 
continue  in  it,  though  only  for  a  few  days  would  in- 
falliLly  occafion  the  dcftruAion  of  the  garrifon. 

Molt  of  the  knights  in  council  thought  that  this 
requcft  of  the  garriSon  ought  to  be  immediately  grant- 
ed. But  la  Valette  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.— 
This  he  represented  to  the  chevalier  dc  Medran  ;  and 
fent  him  hack  with  instructions  to  remind  the  knights  gaged, 
of  the  vows  which  they  took,  at  their  entrance  into  When 
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Thefe  commiflloneri  differed  very  widely  in  the 
accounts  which  they  delivered  at  their  return.  Two 
of  them  thought  it  impoffible  to  defend  the  fort  much 
longer.  But  the  third,  named  Conftantine  Caftriot, 
a  Greek  prince,  defcended  from  the  famous  Albanian 
hero  Scanderbeg,  whether  from  ignorance  or  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  greater  rcfources  in  his  native  courage 
than  the  other  two  pollened,  maintained  that  the  gar- 
rifon was  far  from  being  reduced  to  the  lad  extremity; 
and  to  give  proof  how  firmly  he  was  perfuaded  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  faid,  he  offered  to  enter  the  fort 
himfelf,  and  to  undertake  the  defence  of  it  with  fuch 
troop*  as  ihould  be  willing  to  accompany  him. 

The  grand-mafter,  ftrongly  impreffed  with  a  fenfe 
of  the  ncceflity  of  protracting  the  fiege,  immediately 
accepted  this  offer,  and  bellowed  the  higheft  enco- 
miums on  Caftriot's  zeal  and  rcfolution.  Nor  did 
Caftriot  find  any  difficulty  in  perfuading  a  Sufficient 
number  to  attend  him,  who  were  no  lefs  zealous  and 
refolute  than  himfelf.  The  foldiers  crowded  to  hfs 
Aandard,  and  were  emulous  to  have  their  names  en. 
rolled  for  that  dangerous  fcrvice  in  which  he  had  en-  ■ 


Malt*; 


the  order,  of  Sacrificing  their  lives  for  its  defence.  He 
likewife  bad  him  affure  them,  in  his  name,  that  be 
would  not  fail  to  fend  them  fuch  reinforcements  as 
they  Ihould  fland  in  need  of;  and  was  determined,  as 
foon  as  it  Should  be  neceflary,  to  come  himSeli  to  their 
affiftance,  with  a  fixed  unalterable  pupofe  to  lay  down 
his  life  fooner  than  deliver  the  fort  into  the  liand*  of 
the  infidels. 

This  anfwer  had  the  de  fired  effect  onr  feveral  of  the 
knights,  and  particularly  on  thofe  whofc  principles 
of  honour  and  attachment  to  the  order  were  confirmed 
by  years.  But  the  greater  part  of  them  were  much 
diffatisfied.  They  thought  the  grand-maftcr'a  treat- 
ment of  them  harSh  and  cruel;  and  wrote  him  a  letter, 
fuhferibed  by  53$  in  which,  after  repeating  their  for- 
mer rcqueft,  they  informed  him,  that  if  he  did  not, 
on  the  neat  night,  fend  boats  to  carry  them  to  the 
town,  they  were  determined  to  fally  out  into  the 
TurkiSh  camp,  where  they  might  fall  honourably  by 
the  Sword,  inftvad  of  Suffering  fuch  an  ignominious 
death  aa  they  had  reafon  to  expeci  if  the  fort  was 
taken  by  Horn*. 

To  this  letter  la  Valette  replied,  "  That  they  were, 
much  mi  (taken  if  they  expected  to  Satisfy  their  honour 
by  throwing  away  their  lives;  fine*  it  was  no  lefs 
their  duty  tolubmit  to  his  authority,  than  to  facrificc. 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  order:  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  whole  depended  on  their  picfent  obedience 
to  his  commands:  that  no  aid  was  to  be  expected 
from  Spain  if  the  fort  were  given  up,.  And  that  if  he 
(hould  yield  to  their  requcft,  and  bring  them  to  the 
town,  the  town  it  Self  would  then  be  immediately  in. 
vefted  I  and  they,  aa  well  as  the  red,  Soon  afterwards 
reduced  to  a  Situation  more  deSperate  than  that  from 
which  they  were  fo  Solicitous  to  cfcape,  by  defcrting 
an  important  poll  which  they  had  undertaken  to  de- 
fend/' Befides  this  letter,  he  fent  three  commissioners 
to  examine  the  State  of  the  fortifications;  intending  by 
this  meafure  cither  to  gain  time  or  to  prevent  the  gar- 
rifon from  finking  into  defpair. 


la  Valette  Saw  the  fpirit  by  which  thefe  men 


were  animated,  and  had  no  longer  any  doubt  oS  being 
able  by  their  means  to  prolong  the  Siege  of  the  fort ; 
he  fent  a  letter  to  the  knights,  acquainting  them, 
that  he  was  now  willing  to  give  them  thrir  discharge ; 
and  would  immediately  fend  another  garrifon,  into  ■ 
whofc  hands  be  defied  they  Should  be  ready  to  de- 
liver up  the  fort,  and  come  thcmfelvcs  to  the  town  in 
the-hoata  in  which  their  fucceffors  were  to  be  tranS- 
ported. 

The  contents  and  Style  of  this  letter  affected  the 
knights  in  the  mod  fcnfible  manner,  and  roufed  with- 
in them  that  delicate  fenfe  of  honour  by  which  the  • 
order  had  been  fo  long  and  fo  eminently  distinguished. 
— They  refolved  without  hesitation  to  remain  in  thc> 
fort  till  every  man  Should  perifh,  rather  than  either; 
deliver  it  to  the  new  garrifon  or  abandon  it  to  the 
enemy.  And  they  went  in  a  body  to  the  governor, 
and  intrcated  him  to  inform  the  grand-mafter  of  their 
repentance,  and  to  join  with  them  in  praying  that 
they  might  be  fnffered  to  wipe  out  the  remembrance 
of  their  fauk  by  their  future  conduct. 

The  grand-mafter  fnffered  himfelf  at  latl  to  be  over-  - 
come ;  and  henceforth  the  garrifon,  difmiffing  all  ■ 
thoughts  of  their  own  Safety,  were  intent  on  notMng 
but  how  to  prolong  the  defence. 

The  grand-maflcr  fent  them  every  night  frefh  troop*  •• 
to  Supply  the  place  of  the  killed  and  wounded;  and 
kept  them  well  futnifhed  with  provisions,  ammunition, 
and  fire-works.  Of  thefe  lait  he  had  invented  a  par-  Invrntn-i 
tirular  kind,  which  confided  of  .hoops  of  wood,  covered?'  kuroi::^ 
with  wool,  and  Steeped  in  boiling  oQ  and  other  in- 
flammable  liquors,  mixed  with  nitre  and  gunpowder. 
To  thefe  machine*  they  Set  fire,  and  threw  them 
flaming  in  the  midSt  of  the  enemy  when  they  were 
crowded  together  at  an  afiault..  It  hapjieaed  often 
that  two  or  three  of  the  Turks  were  hooked  together 
and  fcorci'icd  to  death;  and  the  utmofi  conSuiiou  was 
produced  wherever  they  were  thrown. 

The  befirged  flood  much  in  need  of  this,  and  ever)" 
other  iui'ruiueut  of  inifcliitf  thai  could  be  deviled,  for, 
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\t»!t«.    their  defence.    In  fpitc  of  the  moil  vigorous  oppofi-    and  night 


their  defence 

tion,  the  Turks  had  call  a  bridge  over  the  ditch,  and 
begun  to  fap  and  undermine  the  wall.  From  the  1 7th 
of  June  to  the  14th  of  July,  not  a  fingle  day  paficd 
without  forae  rencounter;  and  Muftapha  had  fre- 
quently attempted  to  fcale  the  wall  of  the  fort,  but 
bad  been  a*  often  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  fbme  of  the 
bravf  (I  of  his  troops. 

Afhamed  at  having  been  detained  fo  long  before  a 
place  of  fuch  inconndcrable  ftrength,  be  rcfolved  to 
make  one  great  decifivc  effort  ;  and  to  bring  to  the 
-bfiault  as  many  of  hit  force*  as  the  fit  nation  of  the 
place  would  permit  him  to  employ.  He  had  already 
made  feveral  breaches;  but  in  order  to  fecurc  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  aflautt  which  he  now  intended,  he  kept  his 
batteries  playing  all  the  t  ^th  without  intermiffion,  till 
the  wall  on  that  fide  where  he  defigncd  his  attack  was 
almoft  level  with  the  rock.  On  the  16th,  the  fleet 
was  drawn  up  before  fun  rife,  at  near  the  fort  as  the 
depth  of  the  water  would  allow.  Four  thoufand  muf- 
keteers  and  archers  were  ftationcd  in  the  trenches: 
and  the  reft  of  the  troops,  upon  a  fignal  given,  ad- 
vanced to  the  breach.  The  garrifon  was  prepared  to 
receive  them  ;  the  breach  was  lined  with  feveral  ranks 
of  foldiers,  having  the  knights  interfperfed  among 
them  at  certain  di  (lances.  The  Turks  attempted  often 
to  break  through  this  determined  band,  and  to  over- 
power them  with  their  numbers ;  but  their  numbers 
ferved  only  to  augment  the  lots  which  they  fuftaincd. 
Every  (hot  from  the  fort  did  execution.  The  artillery 
made  dreadful  havoc  among  them  ;  and  the  burning 
hoops  were  employed  with  aftoniihing  fuccefs.  The 
novelty  of  thefc  machines,  and  the  (bricks  of  thofe 
who  were  caught  in  them,  added  greatly  to  the  terror 
which  they  infpired ;  and  made  it  impoflible  for  the 
Turkifh  officers  to  keep  their  men  firm  and  fteady 
in  purfuing  the  advantages  which,  had  th< 
fcrved  their  ranks,  their 
acquired. 

At  length  Muftapha,  after  having  continued  the 
for  more  than  fix  hours,  without  gaining  a 
fingle  inch  of  ground  on  the  befieged,  gave  orders  for 
founding  a  retreat.  In  this  attack  the  garrifon  loft 
about  10  knights  and  300  foldiers;  but  this  loft  was 
immediately  fupplied  by  a  reinforcement  from  the 
town  ;  and  Muftapha  was  at  laft  convinced,  that,  un- 
left  the  communication  between  the  fort  and  the  town 
were  cut  off,  it  would  be  impoflible  to  bring  the  fiege 
of  the  former  to  a  period,  while  any  troops  remained 
in  the  other  part?  of  the  ifland.  By  the  advice  of  Dra- 
gnt,  he  refoked  to  extend  hi»  trenches  and  batteries  on 
the  fide  next  the  town,  till  thry  (hould  reach  to  that 
part  of  the  fea,  or  great  harbour,  where  thofe  fupplies 
were  landed  which  the  grand-mailer  daily  fent  to  the 
garrifon.  This  undertaking  he  knew  muft  be  at- 
tended with  the  utmoll  difficulty,  becaufeall  the  fpace 
between  his  intrenchments,  and  the  point  to  which  it 
was  ncccflary  to  extend  them,  lay  cxpofed  to  the  artil- 
lery both  of  fort  St  Elmo  anil  St  Angelo.  In  viewing 
the  ground,  a  Ssngi?c,  in  whom  he  put  confidence, 
was  killed  by  hi*  fide ;  and,  which  was  dill  a  more 
irreparable  lofs,  Dragut  received  a  mortal  wound,  of 
which  he  died  in  a  few  days.  This  did  not,  however, 
«lifcourage  Muftapha  from  purfuing  hi*  dcfign.  By 
employing  his  troops  and  pioneer?  at  the  work  djy 


hey  pre- 
infallibly 


MAI, 

without  intermiflion,  he  at  length  earned  MsH*. 
it  into  execution.    Then  having  planted  batteries      •  J, 
along  the  lhore,  and  filled  his  trenches  with  mule- 
teers, it  was  impoflible  for  any  boat  to  paft  from  the 
to u  n  to  the  fort  without  the  moft  imminent  danger  of 
either  being  funk  or  intercepted. 

After  this  precaution,  he  refumed  with  -frefh  vigour 
bis  attempts  to  take  the  fort  by  ftorm.  On  the  2 1  ft 
he  made  four  different  aflaults:  all  of  which  the  garri- 
fon withftood  t  and,  in  repulfing  fo  many  thoufand 
brave  and  weu-difcipined  troops,  difplayed  a  dejrrea 
of  prowefs  and  fortitude  which  almoft  exceeds  belief, 
and  it  beyond  the  power  of  defcription.  But  this 
herox  garrifon  was  now  exceedingly  reduced  in  num- 
ber; and,  there  was  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that,  in  one  aflault  more,  they  muft  inevitably  be 
overpowered,  unlefs  a  reinforcement  were  fent  them 
from  the  town.  Of  their  defperate  fit  oat  ion  they  gave 
intelligence  to  the  grand-maftcr  by  one  who  fwam, 
acrofs  the  harbour  in  the  night.  The  boats  were  in- 
ftantly  filled  with  knights  and  other  foldiers,  who  gc- 
neroutly  refolved  to  devote  themfelves  to  certain  de- 
ftru&ion  for  the  general  fafety,  and  the  prefervation 
of  the  fort.  Tliey  fct  off  from  the  town  with  as 
much  alacrity  as  if  they  had  entertained  the  moft 
fanguine  hopes  of  viflory ;  but  they  found  the  Turks 
every  where  fo  much  upon  their  guard,  and  the  lines 
fo  wrongly  defended,  tlwrt,  after  feveral  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts to  land,  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  return, 
deprefled  with  forrow  for  the  fate  of  their  brave  com- 
panions. 

The  garrifon,  now  defpairing  of  relief,  gave  them- 
felves up  for  loft  ;  but  inflead  of  either  capitulating 
or  attempting  to  efcape,  they  prepared  for  death,  ana 
palled  the  night  in  prayer  and  in  receiving  the  facra- 
mcnt  ;  after  which  they  embraced  one  another  ten- 
derly, and  then  repaired  to  their  refpc&ive  pofts  t 
while  fuch  of  the  wounded  as  had  been  difahlcd  from 
walking,  were,  at  their  own  earned  defire,  carried  to 
the  fide  of  the  breach,  where  H  ey  waited,  without 
difmay,  for  the  approach  of  the  Turkifh  army. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2  3d  of  July,  the  Turk* 
advanced  to  the  aflault  with  loud  fhouts,  as  to  certain 
victory,  which  they  believed  fo  fmall  a  handful  of  me*t 
as  now  remained  in  the  fort  would  not  dare  to  difpute 
with  them.    In  thi*  expectation  they  were  difappoint- 
ed.    The  garrifon  being  rcfolved  on  death,  and  dc- 
fpifing  danger,  were  more  than  men;  and  exerted  a^'^ 
degree  of  prowefs  and  valour  that  filled  their  enemies,,..^ 
with  amazement.   The  combat  lafted  upwards  of  fourth*  inm- 
hours,  till  not  only  every  knight  but  every  fuldier  had  f>"  **• 
fallen,  except  two  or  three  who  had  fared  themfelves 
by  fwiinming.   The  Turkifh  colours  were  then  plant- 
ed on  the  ramparts ;  and  the  fleet  entered  the  har- 
bour, which  the  fort  commanded,  in  a  kind  of  triumph. 
When  Muftapha  took  a  view  of  the  fort,  and  examined 
its  fizc  and  fortifications,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
faying,  "  What  will  not  the  father  coft  us  (meaning 
the  town),  when  the  fon,  who  is  fo  fmall,  has  coll  fo 
many  thoufand*  of  our  braveft  troop*  i"  But  this  re- 
flection, far  from  exciting  his  admiration  of  that  he- 
roic fortitude  which  lie  had  found  fo  difficult  to  over- 
come, fcrved  only  to  infpirc  him  with  a  bnital  fury. 
He  ordered  all  fuch  of  the  garrifon  as  were  found  »* 
lying  on  the  breach  alive  to  be  ript  upen,  and  th«r£[Xj£. 
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h.  Muftnpka,  fn  the  mean  time,  ft  red  tflPeiTairtry 

i  the  fort,  while  the  flaves  and  ctcmk  were  em- 
ployed in  traufportmg  the  boats  over  hind  into  the 


Wlil**.  hearts  torn  out :  and,  at  an  infult  on  the  knights  and 
their  religion,  he-caufed  their  dead  bodies  to  fearch- 
ed  for,  and  Urge  game*  to  be  made  in  them,  in  the 
form  of  a  erofa;  after  which  he  tied  thorn  on  plank*, 
and  threw  them  into  the  fen,  to  be  curried  by  the 

wind  and  tide  to  the  town  or  fort  St  Ar  ;ch>.  fufhVient,  and  that  the  breaches  which  his  artillery 

The  grand-mailer  wa«  at  iiril  melted  into  tears  at    lad  made  were  practicable,  rci'olvcd.  without  further 
this  Ib.-cking  fpccUclc  ;  but  his  grief  was  foon  eon.    delay,  to  make  aw  attack  !>•>:.  U  by  fea  ami  land.  He 


harbour.  At  length 
number  of  boat*  whic! 


bafhj,  ju'lgis'g  that  the 
had  tranfportcd  would  I* 


And  (.f  the 
a?nti.l  d  * 


rted  info  indignation  and  revenge:  andthefe  paflions 
betrated  him  into  an  aft  ion  unworthy  of  the  exalted 
cbarafter  which  he  bore.  In  order  to  teach  the  ba- 
Iha,  at  he  pretended,  to  make  war  with  lefn  barbarity, 
he  cnufed  all  the  Turku  whom  he  had  taken  prifonera 
to  be  n.affacrcd  ;  and  then  putting  their  heads  into 
his  targelt  cannon,  he  (hot  them  iiito  the  Turkilh 
camp. 

In  the  fiege  which  ha<  been  related,,  the  order 
loft  about  1500  men,  including  133  of  the  braved 
knight*. 

Muilitpha  va'mlv  imagined,  that,  being  intimidated 
by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  they  would  be  now 
ii'ctined  to  liilcn  to  term*  of  capitulation :  and  in  tint 
hope,  he  fent  an  officer  with  a  white  flag  to  one  of 
t lie  gates  attended  by  a  Chriilian  (lave  defigned  to 
ferve  for  his  interpreter.  The  Turk  was  not  allowed 
to  enter  within  the  town  ;  lot  the  Chriilian  was  ad- 
mitted, and  wa;  led  through  locral  ranks  of  foldicns 
under  arms  by  an  officer,  who,  after  mowing  htm  all 
the  fortifications  of  the  place,  dt fired  him  to  take 
particular  notice  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
ditch,  and  faid  to  him,  "  S-.vtheix,  the  only  fpot  we 
can  afford  your  general;  and  there  we  hope  foon  to 
bury  him  and  all  his  JaniUries." 


f  i'ucEels,  a>,  ft.cr  tl,r  t  iLii:;» 
vtj  a  considerable  rcinforre- 
Hafccm,  fun  of  l'aibarofla, 
,  commonly  caile  J  tht  llr-wott 
.ho  poflcllcd  a  « onlider.ibht 


was  the  more  confident 
of  St  Elrnc,  lit  had  tec* 
meut,  by  th'.'  arrival  of 
with  256:  I-. foidVr-- 
of  /Hgicr:,      HaVcrr.,  ' 

ihareof  '  1  "j.  father's  tir<\  a.:d  wa*  ambitious  to  diilirt- 
guiih  hi-nl'-lf  in  the  iV-lan'-.  fervjee,  I  c,^ir< ci  of  Muitj' 
pha  to  intraff  him  with  the  a'iaalt  of  for'  St  Michael; 
and  vaunted,  with  hi\  luteal  awga.^e,  that  he 
would  foon  make  hiiMclf  mailer  of  it  fv.-< -r -;l-:ri-lv;irifl. 
The  bafha,  whether  f.om  an  opinion  tf  hi.i  valour,  or 
au  intention  to  make  hint  lea:n  at  hi>  o'vii  expel;;* 
the  fully  ot  hi ^  pivfumptioi!,  readily  complied  with 
his  rcquefl  ;  and,  having  added  fV-OC  men  to  hi*  Al- 
geriiics,  he  promifed  V>  fupport  hjm  with  the  reft  of 
his  army. 

Hafcem  divided  hi,  forces  with  Candc'iaa,  an  old 
cort'air,  his  lieutenant;  to  whom  he  committed  the  at- 
tack by  fen,  whiltl  he  referred  that  on  the  land-fide  to 
hhafelf. 

Candclifla  having  put  his  trtHips  on  board  the  boat1;, 
fet  out  with  drum-  beating,  and  hauthnvs  and  other 
mulieal  indniment':  playing,  preceded  by  a  boat  tilled 
with  Mahometan  priells,  force  of  w  hom  were  employ- 
ed in  offering  prayers  to  heaven  for  his  fucceft,  or  in 


'litis  infulting  fpeech  being  reported  by  the  flave,  finging  hymns  ;  while  others  had  books  in  their 
cited  in  the  fiery  mind  of  the  balha  the  high  eft  de-    hands,  out  of  which  they  read  imprecations  againft 


■  n 

excited 

gree  of  wrath  and  indignation,  and  made  him  rcfnlrr  the  ChriftSans.  Candeliifa  attempted  firlt  to  break 
to  exert  himfclf  to  the  utmoil  in  the  profecutiem  of    down  the  flaeado  which  had  been  formed  to  ol.ftuiet 

Isndiug;  but  finding  it  much  ftronpvr  than  he  ex- 


the  fiege.  His  troops,  though  greatly  dirniniihid, 
were  Hill  fuflieicnt  to  inveM  at  once  Loth  the  town 
and  the  fort  of  St  Michael.  He  kept  a  ronflant  tire 
on  both;  but  he  intended  firft  to  apply  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  latter,  which  he  prnpofed  to  attack  both 
by  land  ar.d  water,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninfula 
on  which  it  ftandf.  In  order  to  accomplifli  this  de- 
fign,  it  was  nccciTary  he  mould  have  fome  {hipping 
introduced  into  the  harbour  for  tranfporting  his  forces. 
But  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  having  been  rendered 
inaccefiiblc  by  a  great  iron  chain  and  the  cannon  of 
•St  Angelo,  his  defigti  mull  have  been  relinquilhrd,  if 
J'iali  had  not  fuggcilrd  an  expedient  ngainft  which 
the  grand-mailer  had  not  provided.  Ihis  was,  to 
make  the  Chriftian  flaves  and  the  crews  of  the  mips 
dtaw  a  number  of  boats,  by  the  flrettgth  of  th»ir 
arms,  over  the  neck  of  land  on  which  Hood  fort  St 
Jllmo.  Of  this  propofjil,  which  Mtillapha  immedi- 
ately adopted,  information  was  carried  to  the  grand- 
mafter  by  a  Turkifh  officer;  who,  being  by  birth  a 
Greek,  was  touched  fuddenly  with  remorfe,  and  de- 
ferted  to  the  Chriilian*.  In  confequence  of  this  in- 
telligence, I  a  Valet  te  fet  a  gnat  number  of  hands  to 
work  in  framing  a  ftacado  along  that  part  of  the  pro- 
montory where  the  Turk*  intended  their  attack;  and 
at  another  part,  where  the  depth  of  the  water  or  the 
hardners  of  the  bottom  would  not  admit  the  ftacado, 
he  caufed  ftrong  intrenchments  to  be  made  upon  the 
Vot.X.  Tart  II. 


pictcd,  and  that,  while  he  was  emplovcd  i.i  demolifh- 
ing  it,  his  troops  mu,'l  fuflirr greatly  from  the  enemy's 
fiie,  he  ttmngJit  it  w,>tt!d  be  s idler  to  make  a  defcent 
on  that  part  of  the  ihore  which  the  grand-mafter  had 
flrengthened  with  entrenchments.    At  this  important 
poft,  the  Chriftian  troop*  wui  commanded  by  an  an-  jj 
cient  knight  of  the  mnie  of  (Suin.eran.    This  expc-ThcTurfea 
r-ienced  othYer  refoved  hi.s  fur  till  the  Turks  had  ad-"pv!fr4 
vjneed  within  a  litt't  dillaiicc  of  the  th  ore,  when, by  treai 
fmglc  difcharge,  he  killed  .  bout  400  men.    Thin  did     *  '"'* 
not  prevent  the  rell  from  approaching.  Candclifla 
pulhed  forwards  while  the  CIiHH  hiis  were  biding 
their  i-anrton,  and  l.mdcd  at  the  head  of  hi*  Algerine*. 
But  (Juimetan  having  referved  fome  cannon  charged 
with  gnipe-lh.it,  di'l  dreadful  » >ecut ion  among  them 
after  they  had  laruhd,  and  many  of  them  began  to  fly 
to  their  boats  :  which  Candelifla  obfervaug,  he  com* 
flianded  the  boats  to  be  put  off  to  a  little  di fiance  rrom 
tht  ihore.   His  troop3,  perceiving  then  tl;,U  thej-  mult 
either  die  or  conquer,  took  courage  from  dtfpair,  and 
advanced  boldly  to  the  intrenchment,  with  ladders  far 
fcalin^j  it  in  one  hand  and  their  falnv*  in  the  oth<:r. 
The  combatants  on  Iwth  fides  difplayed  tiie  mot  in- 
trepid valour.    Gnnt  numbers  fell,  aiid  the  ditch  wai 
choaked  with  blood,  and  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  wouttded.    The  Turks  «  hft,  after  aa  engage* 
of  five  Jrours,  reached  the  top  of  the  entrench* 
3  R  raeutp 
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mrnt,  and  there  planted  their  enfigns. 
:lu  ig  with  Ihame  on  account  of  their  rrtrcat,  return- 
ed with  rcdoubhd  ardour.  But  they  would  probably 
hsvc  been  overpowered  by  the  foperior  number  of  th? 
tueray,  had  not  the  grand  mailer  lent  them  a  feaioo- 
able  reinforcement,  under  the  admiral  dc  Giou  and 
t'ie  chevalier  de  Quint y;  who  fell  upon  the  'Se- 
rines and  Turki  with'  a  degree  of  fury  that  ftruck  ter- 
ror iulo  CaurleliiTa  liimfclf,  who  was  noted  for  his  in- 
trepidity. Having  ordered  the  boats  to  bebfught 
nearer  the  (bore,  he  was  among  the  lirft  who  fled.  Hi* 
bravjes  focght  delpcrately  for  !ome  time  after  he  had 
left  them;  but  we-e  at  length  thrown  down  from  the 
intrenchments,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  their  lm.tt..  with 
the  i:tmoft  precipitation.  1  he  Chriilmus  purfucd  them, 
and  the  batteries  continued  tiring  cm  tl.em  withc.it 
intcrmiffion.  Many  of  the  boats  were  forik;  the 
tcr  was  covered  w.th  dead  bodies,  maiigh-d  limbk, 
ihicids,  and  helmets.   Of  the  4.0'  who  had  been  fent 
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The  knights,    fter  with  eonfummate  prudence  and  indefatigable 


gilancc,  the  Turks  were  baffled 


111  every  attempt,  and  ' 
flattered  himfelf , 


rcpulfed  with  (laughter.    Muilapha  flattered  himfelf  A 
once  with  the  mcft  lunguine  hopes  of  fccccfs  on  his  number  of 
part,  irom  a  mat  liinc  invented  by  his  priocipal  cngi-  rurk»  Jc- 
nccr,  in  the  form  of  a  huge  caftV  bound  llrongly  with ^'^^^f 
iron  hoops,  anil  rilled  with  ijuripowder,  nails,  chains, ,a.,rf.  a( 
bullets,  and  iue.'i  other  infirunienta  of  death.    Aftcrabair  ona, 
fitting  lire  to  a  train  winch  was  fattened  to  this  ma- 
thine,  it  w  s  tJrowu,  by  the  force  of  an  engine/  upon 
a  ravelin  that  was  the  principal  defence  of  the  fort. 
But  the  girnton,  i.n«ifm:ry,d,  tcind  means,  be  fate  it 
caught  fire,  to  eaft  it  out  again  i.ito  the  in'dit  of  the 
alTnlants      In  a  moment  afterwards  it  burft  with) 
drc-dlul  fury,  and  filled  the  Turks  with  conftcniatioii. 
The  heights  then  f.ulieJ  out  upon  thtin  fword  in-hand; 
1 11 1,  taking  auvnutagt-  of  their  rotifolion,  killed  many 
01  them,  ami  put  the  rett  to  flight. 

I'i.ili  had,  011  l'onie  occrfioui,  dill  more  rc;:fon  than 


•n  this  enterprife,  foirecly  jco  remained,  and  many  cf    Muilapha  to  entertain  the  hopes  of  victory,  akhough 


ult  by 


thffe  were  dangeroully  wounded. 

Hafccnt  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  a.ie 
land  than  Candelifta  was  by  fsa.    Alter  having  been 
rcpulfed  it  one  breach  with  great  (laughter,  he  rallied 
his  troops,  and  led  them  ou  to  another,  where  he 


fought  long  and  defperatcly,  till,  moft  of  the  bravocs 
having  fallen  by  his  fide,  he  was  obliged,  with  much 
reluctance  and  forrow,  to  found  a  retreat. 

Muilapha,  not  unmindful  of  his  pxomife  to  fopport 
him,  no  fooner  perceived  him  beginning  to  retire,  than 
he  ordered  the  Janifarits,  whom  he  kept  under  nn:$, 
to  advance.  .  he  garrifoa  had  maintained  an  engage- 
meut  with  Hafcem  for  five  hours,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  hottcft  fcafon  of  the  year;  yet,  as  if 
they  had  not  been  fubject  to  the  wants  and  weaknefts 


the  town  was  much  llronger  than  the  fort  and  La  Va- 
lette  commanded  there  iu  perfon.  By  Ins  batteries  lie 
h:J  oi:iiol:(hed  all  the  out  woik*  of  the  place,  and  had 
made  an  imnicnfe  breach  in  the  wall.  While  hi* 
troops  were  engaged  in  a  furious  admit,  that  tugrj'lci 


the  whole  attention  of  the  heikged  from  monnrig  nil 
11^-ht.  he  employed  a  great  manlier  of  pioneer;  in  rai- 
ling a  cavalier  or  platform  of  earth  and  donc»,  dole  by 
the  breach,  und  fo  high  as  to  overlook  the  parapet* 
Night,  in  the  mean  time,  came  on,  and  pre'euted  him 
from  carrying  any  further  this  great  advantage;  but  he 
doubted  not  that  nc\t  day  he  Jhould  be  able  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  place.  ai 

As  foon  as  he  had  drawn  off  his  forces,  a  council  of  The  gran*, 
the  order  was  convened,  and  molt  of  the  knights  wer*"11'1*'' P*** 
of  humanity,  they  advanced  beyond  the  breach  to    of  opinion  that  the  town  wa*  no  longer  teuibre;  ihat^'^jj" 
meet  the  Janifarics,  and  fought  apparently  with  as    the  fortifications  which  hill  remained  ihould  be  blown rromubaa- 
m  ch  vigour  and  fortitude  a&  before.    By  the  power    up  ;  and  that  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  fhould  retire^"  tmr*i 
of  fopcrior  numbers,  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back    into  the  caille  of  St  Angelo.    But  the  grand-mail«-"WB' 
within  the  breach.    But  there  they  made  the  moft  de-    received  this  propofj  with  horror  and  indignation, 
fperate  reGftancc;  and,  being  reinforced  by  Dc  Giou    *•  This  wculd  be  in  cffoS  (faid  he)  to  deliver  th& 
and  De  Quiney,  with  the  troops  which  had  triumph-    whole  ifland  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.    Fort  St 
ed  over  Candcliffa,  they  at  lafl  rcpulfed  the  Janifarics    Michael,  which  hiu>  been  fo  gallantly  defended,  and 
with  dreadful  daughter  ;  after  having  loll  more  than    which  is  preferred  by  its  communication  vrith  the  town* 
4c  knights,  and  200  of  the  braveft  of  the  common    would  thus  he  foon  reduced  to  the  ncccfuty  of  forrea- 
mcn. 


Muilapba,  enraged  by  this  invincible  obflinacy 
which  the  Chriftians  d  if  played  in  their  defence,  and 
dreading  that  the  Spsntfh  fuccours,  which  had  been 
already  delayed  mrch  longer  than  he  expected,  might 
foon  arrive,  refolved  now  to  employ  his  whole  force  at 
Ofcc;  and  while  he  himfelf  profecutcd  the  fiege  of  fort 
St  Michael  with  one  half  of  his  troops,  to  employ  the 


dcrir.g.  There  is  no  room  in  the  tatlle  cf  St  Atigck> 
for  the  inhabitants  and  troops;  nor,  if  there  were 
room,  is  there  water  iu  that  fort  for  fo  great  a  nurn-. 
bcr."  It  was  theu  pr^pofid,  that  at  leafl  the  relies  of 
the  faints  and  the  ornaments  of  the  churdics  fhouhl  lie 
carried  into  the  caille  ;  and  the  knights  earriefUy  in- 
treated  the  grand-mailer  to  retire  into  it  himfelf,  af. 
furing  him  that  they  would  conduit  the  defence  with, 


ether,  under  Piali,  againft  the  town.  More  batteries  the  utmoft  vigour  and  vigilance.  •«  No,  my  brethren, 
were  raifed  ;  the  trenches  were  advanced  ftill  nearer    (he  replied),  what  you  propose  as  to  tbc  i'acred  thing* 

would  feme  only  to  intimidate  the  foldicrs.  Wc  mull 
conceal  our  apprchcnfwns.  If  is  here  we  murl  cither 
die  or  conquer.  And  is  it  poffihlc  that  I,  ai  the  age 
of  71,  can  end  my  life  fo;  honourably  as  in  fighting* 


than  before ;  bridges  of  tiil-yards 
thrown  over  the  ditches  ;  mines,  notvvithftanding  the 
bard  and  rocky  foil,  were  fprung  ;  alTaults  were  re- 
peated without  number;  and  the  two  hafhas,  emulous 
«f  one  another,  and  each  of  them  agitated  with  con- 
tinual anxiety  left  vicWy  fhould  declare  firft  for  his 
competitor. 


together  with  my  friends  ainl  brethren,  agaiad  the 
implacable  enemies  of  our  holy  faith  i  He  then  told 


exhibited  the  moft  fhining  proofs  of  per-  them  what  h«  thought  proper  to  be  done,  and  proceeded 

bn.j  courage,  and  exhaufted  all  the  *rt  of  war  then  inftantly  to  put  it  into  execution.    Having  called  all 

known  in  the  world.    Yet,  through  the  determined  the  foldicrs  from  fort  St  Aogclo,  except  a  few  whr» 

ftnrrcry  of  the  knights,  coaducted  by  the  grand-m*.  were  ncccllkry  for  managing  the  artillery,  he  employed, 
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them  and  the  inhabitant*  all  night  in  throwing  up  in. 

jreach  ;  after  which  he  fent 


trenchments  within  the  breach 

out  Come  of  the  braveit  knights,  with  a  feled  body  of 
troop*,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  cavalier.  Thcfc 
men  ftole  foffly  along  the  foot  of  the  wall  till  they 
arrived  at  the  place  appointed;  when  they  fet  up  a 
loud  ftinut,  and  attacked  the  guards  whom  Piali  had 
lrf;  there  with  fo  mu^h  fury,  that  the  Tuiks,  believiiv 
t'r.e  whole  garrifon  h»d  fallen  upon  them, 
their  |t«>!l.  and  fled  precipitately  to  their  camp. 
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and  fuch  mighty  efforts  a*  were  employed  to  reduce 
them.  Even  the  dcitb  of  the  grand  mailer  alone, 
whofe  perfon  was  cxpofed  to  perpetual  danger,  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  knight*,  long  before  Philip 
fent  orders  to  his  viceroy  Lo  give  them  any  effect  «mI 
fupport  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  as  his  own  dominium  or 
his  fleet  would  hire  heen  immediately  attacked,  he 
Would  probably  have  had  iittle  rrafon  to  be  fatisfkd 
with  the  timid  ungenerous  counfels  which  he  purftted. 
Wliatcver  judgment  may  be  formed  on  this  head, 


The  cavalier  was  immediately  fortified,  a  battery  of  the  viceroy  did  not  thi:ik  himWf  at  liberty  to  yield  to 

cannon  plunted  on  it,  and  a  parapet  raifed  on  the  fide  the  repeated  applications  of  the  gn.tid-mjtter,  till  the 

toward.,  the  enemy.    And  thus  the  breach  was  ren-  operations  of  the  fieee  began  to  relax,  and  the  Turkifh 

Jercd  impracticable ;  the  town  put  in  greater  fecurity  forces  wire  reduced  from  4  ,00  to  1  ;,ooc  or  1 6,oco  ; 

than  before;  and  a  work,  which  had  been  deviled  for  it*  of  whom  many  were  wont  out  with  the  fatigues  which 

destruction,  converted  into  a  bulwark  for  its  defe'uee.  they  had  undergone,  and  other*  rendered  unfit  for 

'1  he  grand-mailer  had  now  greater  confidence  than  tion  by  a  bloody-flux,  which  for  fcveral  weeks  had  ra- 

ever  of  being  able  to  hold  out  nil  the  Spaniard*  fhould  ged  amor. git  thtm. 

come  to  his  relief.    In  confequcr.ee  of  the  afl'unmoes  In  this  fituntion  of  affairs,  when  it  wan  probable  that 

given  by  Philip  and  the  Sicilian  viceroy,  he  had,  long  the  knights  would,  without  alfiitaace,  have  compelled 

before  this  time,  entertained  the  hopes  of  their  arri-  the  Turks  to  raife  the  fiege,  the  viceroy  let  the  grand 


mailer  know,  that  he  had  naw  received  fuch  intrruc- 
tions  from  the  king,  a*  put  it  in  hi*  power  to  ihow  hit 
attachment  to  the  order  :  that  he  was  not  indeed  per- 
mitted to  attack  the  Turkilb  fleet ;  but  that  he  would 
immediately  bring  him  a  itrong  body  of  troops,  whofe 
commanders  (as  he  himfelf  muil return  to  Sicily  )  were 
to  be  entirely  fubject  to  the  grand-mallrr'*  authority 
afterwards  appeared  that  the  viceroy  had  acted  agree-    till  the  enemy  fhould  be  expelled. 
ably  to  hi*  inltruction*  from  the  couit  of  Spain.    For       The  viceroy,  altho'  ft  ill  fufpc&cd  of  interpofing  un-The" 
although  Philip  was,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned,    necefTary  delays,  at  length  fulfilled  his  promife  ;  and  imtfritj 


val ;  and  had  often  earnellly  folicited  the  viceroy  to 
haflen  his  departure  from  Mcffina.  The  conduit  of  this 
nobleman  was  long  exceedingly  myfle'rious.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  knighti  was  worn  out  by  his  delays;  and 
they,  and  many  others,  fufpeclid  that  the  real  motive 
of  his  conduct  w;is  the  dread  of  encountering  with  an 
admiral  of  fo  coiitidertsble  reputation  as  Piali.     Put  it 


the  preferNalion  of  the  knighti 
with  the  molt  flattering  promife 


at 


unci  une< 


fKTOU*  con- 
duct of  tfw 
kin*  of 


finccrely  interest 
and  had  amufed  then 

of  afliftaitce ;  yet  he  fcems  from  the  (irlt  to  have  re- 
folved  not  to  expofe  himfelf  to  danger  on  that  account, 
and  to  avoid  if  poflihle  a  general  engagement. 

A  generous  and  grateful  prince  would  have  acted 
very  differently  tow  ards  an  ally  fo  deferving  of  his 


on  tne  7th  of  September  landed  6000  men,  under :  * 
Don  Alvaro  de  Sandc  and  Afeanio  della  Corns,  in  that  '^'r."rtC: 
part  of  the  island  which  lay  at  the  great  eft  diftancr 
from  the  Turks ;  after  wluch,  he  immediately  carried 
back  the  fleet  to  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  b.-ing  brought  to 
Muftapha  that  the  Spaniards  were  landed,  and  mareh- 


fupport  5  and  if  either  gencrofity  or  gratitude  had  ing  towards  him,  he  was  thrown  into  the  moil  dread 
been  the  leading  principle  of  Philip's  conduct,  it  is 


probable  he  would,  on  this  occation,  have  regarded 
the  knights  as  his  own  fubjcdls;  and  have  thought  it 
no  lefs  incumbent  on  him  to  exert  himfelf  in  their  de- 
fence, than  if  they  had  acknowledged  him  a»  their  fo- 
vereign. 

But  Philip  was  affected  by  their  danger  only  fo  far 
as  it  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  hi <  own  dominions. 

He  had  refolvtd  to  intcrpofe  in  1  heir  behalf,  rather  the  Spaniards  with  fuperior  forces  hid  been  in  u\;ht 
than  to  fuffer  them  to  be  overpowered;  but  he  appears    He  hud  fearccly  got  on  board  when  a  deferter  ani 


ful  confternation.  Scnfible  that  his  foldicrs  were  much 
di (heartened  by  their  ill  fucceft,  he  imagined  that  he 
was  about  to  be  attacked  by  a  fuperior  army,  confid- 
ing of  the  braved  and  bell  difciplmed  troopHin  Spain. 
Without  waiting  for  information  of  their  number,  he  -jn. 
forthwith  raifed  the  fiege,  drew  his  garrifon  out  of  St  > 
Elmo,  and,  leaving  all  his  heavy  cannon  behind  him,  r<  ^  'C  • 
embarked  his  troops  with  as  much  precipitation  as  iff* "*- 


to  liave  been  very  little  touched  with  their  calamities, 
tnd  to  have  intended  to  leave  them  to  themlelvca,  as 
Jun£  as  there  was  any  pro'.pci*  of  their  being  able  to 
make  re  lift  an  cr  ;  by  doing  which  he  confiderrd,  that 
be  would  not  only  preferve  his  own  fticngth  entire,  b.it 
might  afterwards  engage  with  the  Turks  when  they 
were  exhautted  by  the  operations  of  the  fie^e. 

Philipadherrd  inflexibly  tot  hi*  plan,  notwithstanding 
the  jjraiid-maltei's  ii  peatn!  importunities,  much  longer 
than  was  confident  with  his  i»«n  felfilh  views,  For, 
without  a  decree  of  fortitude  and  pmwefs  on  the  part 
of  the  gtrriion,  and  a  ilegree  of  uifdom,  vigibnee. 


d  from  the  Spanith  camp,  and  informed  him,  that 
with  1  e.coo  or  16,200  men,  he  had  fled  before  an  ar- 
my that  did  not  exceed  60SO,  having  no  general  at 
their  head,  and  commanded  by  officers  who  were  in- 
dependent of  one  another.  The  baftia  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  iharoc  and  vexation  by  this  intelligence,  and 
would  have  immediately  diicmhiirkcd  ;  hut  this,  he 
knew,  lie  ditrtl  not  attempt  without  confuhing  Piali, 
llafctm,  and  his  otlier  principal  officers. 

While  he  was  deliberating  upon  it,  the  grand-ms- 
ftcr  improved  to  the  Writ  advantage  the  teifure  that  was 
afforded  him.    He  employed  all  the  inhabitants,  men. 


and  magnanimity  on  that  of  the  i;^and-timiler,  inti-  women,  and  children,  as  well  as  the  fulJitrs,  in  filling 

titely  higher  tb;<:i  there  could  be  reafoti  to  expect,  it  up  the  enemy 's  trenches,  and  dcmolifliing  their  work.-.; 

roufl  hive  been  impoflible  fur  fuch  3  handful  «i  nicu  to  and  put  a  garrifon  without  delay  into  fort  St  Elmo;  in 

kavc  withstood,  h.r  io  Jong  »  timr,  fo  great  a-  force,  which  the  Taki  now  beheld  from  their  Clips  the  ftaa- 
2  3  &  3 
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dard  of  St  John  creeled,  where  that  of  Mahomet  had  new*  of  their  deliverance  gave  univerfal  joy  ta  theChrf- 

lately  (tood.  ftian  powers ;  and  the  name  of  the  grand-mafter  exci-  ' 

This  demonftratcd  to  Muftapha  how  much  new  la-  ted  every  where  the  higheft  admiration  and  applaufc. 

bow  awaited  him  in  cafe  he  mould  return  to  the  liege  ;  Congratulations  were  fent  him  from  every  qnartcr  ;  and 

but  being  enraged  againll  himfelf  on  account  of  the  in  many  ftates  public  rejoicings  were  ecWbrated  on  ac- 


precipitancy^  of  his  rttrrat,  and  difqukted  at  the 


thoughts  of  the 
peel  fiom  & 


reception  which  he  had  rcaion  to  rx- 
nan,  he  wiitred  to  atone  for  hit  impni- 
id  to  wipe  off  tlie  reproach  in  which  it  had 
involved  him,  by  victory  or  death.  Piali,  who,  from 
his  jcaloufy  of  the  bafha's  credit  with  the  fultan,  was 


count  of  his  tuccefs. 

With  this  liege  is  conclodcd  every  thing  of  impor- 
tance in  the  biftory  of  Malta.  The  power  of  the 
Turks  begun  abant  this  time  to  be  fo  much  cimrm- 
fcribed,  that  they  ceafed  to  be  formidable  to  the  Cbri- 
ftian  nations,  and  the  knights  of  Malta  had  no  longer 


not  forty  for  the  failure  of  his  enterprife,  reprefented  an  opportunity  of  exerting  their  valour  as  formerly, 
in  a  council  of  war  convened  on  this  occafion,  That  as  They  have  remained  ever  ftnoe  in  quiet  polTeflion  of 
the  troops  were  much  difpirited  and  worn  out,  it  would   their  iiland,  of  which  the  be  ft  defcription  we  have 


They  re- 
turn but 
»-e  ileftit- 


be  expoling  tliem  to  certain  definition,  either  to  lead 
them  againll  the  encmv,  or  to  refume  the  operations 
of  the  liege.  But  a  majority  of  the  council  were  of  a 
different  opinion  ;  aud  it  was  rcfolvcd  to  land  the  for- 
ces again  without  delay. 

The  Turkiih  foldiers  complained  bitterly  of  this  un 


rr.ct  with  is  that  given  by  Mr  Brydone. 


ipproach  or 


le  ifland  (fays  he)  is  very  fine,  D  •fcriftioB 


although  the  lhorc  is  rather  low  and  rocky.  It 
where  made  inacceffiblc  to  an  enemy  by  an  infinite 
number  of  foi  titrations.  The  rock,  in  many  places, 
has  been  floped  into  the  form  of  a  glacis,  with  ftrong 


f  the 
i!lui<J,  &c 


expected  refolution,  ami  obeyed  the  orders  to  diftm-  parapets  and  intrcnchinenr*  running  behind  it. — On 
bark  with  the  greateil  reluctance.  Their  officers  were  getting  afhore  we  found  ourfelvcs  in  a  r.ew  world  tn- 
obligcd  to  employ  threats  witli  fome  and  force  with    deed — The  ftreett  (of  Valetta)  crowded  with  well- 

drefled  people,  who  have  all  the  appearance  of  health, 
and  a/fiuence ;  and  we  were  conducted  by  the  Knglilhs 
conful  to  an  inn,  which  had  more  the  appearance  of  a. 
palace. 

"  After  dinner  we  went  to  vifit  the  principal  villa* 
of  the  ifland  ;  particularly  thofc  of  the  grand-matter 
and  the  general  of  the  galleys,  which  lie  contiguou* 


others.  At  length  the  number  intended  was  put  on 
fhore,  and  Muilapha  fet  out  at  their  head  in  fetich  of 
the  enemy. 

The  grand-mailer  had  not  neglected  to  give  early 
nr  tice  of.  their  march  to  the  SpaniJh  commanders, 
who  had  intrenched  their  little  army  on  a  lleep  hill, 
which  the  Turks  would  have  found  almotl  inacccfljblc; 


oves  are 
fupcrior  to  any 


thin?  of  the  kind 


and  it  was  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  principal  offi-  to  one  another.  Thefe  are  nothing  great  or  magni- 
his,  thai  they  iltonld  avail  thcmfclvcs  of  the  advan- 
tage of  their  fituation,  and  ftand  on  their  defence. 
But  this  proposal  war  rejected  with  difdain  by  the  bold 
ndvcntiiroix  De  Sande,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Spanilh  officer* ;  and  the  troops  were  led  out  of  their 
encampment,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field. 
This  conduct,  more  fortunate  perhaps  than  prudent, 
contributed  to  incrtafe  the  dejection  of  the  Turkiih 
foldiers,  and  to  facilitate  their  defeat.  Having  been 
dragged  againll  their  inclination  to  the  field  of  battle, 
.md  being  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  with  great  fury, 
Ivoth  in  front  and  flank,  they  fcarcely  fought,  but, 
being  ilruck  with  a.  hidden  panic,  (led  with  the  utxnoft 
precipitation. 

Mui'.aplia,  confounded  and  enraged  by  this  puftUa- 
r.imous  behaviour  of  his  troops,  was  hurried  along  by  perpetually  moiit  and  cool :  without  which  firt«nlar 
the  violent  tide  of  the  fugitives.  He  fell  twice  from  quality,  they  fay,  they  could  have  no  crop  at  all,  the 
hi»  horfe,  and  would  have  been  taken  priibner  if  his  heat  of  the  fun  being  fo  exceedingly  violent. — The 
officers  hid  not  rel'cucd  him.  The  Spaniards  purfued  whole  ifland  produces  corn  only  fufficicnt  to  fiipply 
hrifldy  lilt  they  came  to  the  fea-lhore.    There  Piali    its  inhabitants  for  five  months  or  little  more  ;  but  the 


fvcent;  but  they  are  admirably  contrived  for  a  hot 
climate,  where,  of  all  things,  made  is  the  moft  de- 
iinitile.  The  orange-£frovcs  are  indeed  very  fine,  and 
the  fruit  they  bear 
in  Spain  or  Porti;  _ 

The  afpect  of  the  country  is  far  from  being  plea- 
fing  :  the  whole  iiland  is  a  great  rock  of  very  white 
freestone ;  and  the  foil  that  covers  this  rock  is,  in 
moll  places,  not  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  deep  ;  yet, 
what  i»  lingular,  we  found  their  crop  in  general  waa 
exceedingly  abundant.  They  account  for  it  from  the 
copious  dews  that  fall  during  the  fpring  and  fu  tu- 
rner months;  and  pretend  likewife  rtwit  there  is  a 
moifturc  in  the  rock  below  the  foil,  that  is  of  preat 
advantage  to  the  corn  and  cotton,  keeping  its  u>o:s 


had  his  boat;  read 
of  iluilops  filled 
their  cfi.upc.    Without  tfu 

have  perithrd  ;  and,  even  notwithttaudittg  the  protce 
tion  whkh  il  afforded  them,  the  number  of  their  kill- 


to  receive  the  Turks,  and  a  number 
ith  mnflcctcrrs  drawn  up  to  favour 
precaution,  they  mull  all 


crop  they  molt  depend  upon  is  the  cotton.  They  begin 
to  fo-.v  it  about  the  middle  of  Mny,  and  continue  till 
the  middle  of  June  ;  anil  the  time  of  reaping  is  in  the 
month  of  October  and  beginning  of  November. 

They  prttrtid  that  the  cotton  produced  from  this 


ed  amounted  to  joco  nun,  while  the  victors  kilt  only  plant,  which  is  fowa  and  reaped  in  four  months  of 

13  or  14  at  iruoft.  a  much  fuperior  quality  to  that  of  the  cotton-tree. 

Such,  after  four  month.!  continuance,  was  the  con-  I  compared  them  ;  but  I  cannot  fay  I  found  it  fo  .- 

cluiiou  of  the  .lege  of  Malta,  which  will  be  for  ever  this  is  indeed  the  fine  it  i  but  that  of  the  cotton-tree  U 

memorable  on  aciount  of  that  extraordinary  difplay  of  by  much  the  ftrongcil  trxtunv   Tho  plant  rifes  to  the 

the  moil  generjtrs  and  heroic  valour  by  whkh  the  height  of  a  foot  and  an  half ;  and  is  covered  with  » 

knfght-i,  fo  fev  in  number,  were  enabled  to  baffle  the  number  of  nuts  or  poda  full  of  cotton  :  Tbele,  when 

moil  vigorous  effcrts  which  could  bf  made  to  fubJuc  ripe,  they  are  at  great  pains  to  cut  o:T  every  morning 

them  by  the  nvll  powerful  monarch  in  the  world.  The  before  iWrife }  for  the  beau  of  the  fun  immediately 
A  •  ,                                                           3  •  turas- 
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Malta,  tarns  the  cotton  ydlow ;  which  indeed  we  law  from 
■  i  >  i    thofe  pods  they  fave  for  feed. 

"  They  manufacture  their  cotton  into  a  great  va- 
tiety  of  ihi$>.  Their  dockings  are  exceedingly  fsuc. 
Home  of  them,  they  allured  us  had  been  fold  for  leu 
fcquin*  a-pair.  Their  coverlets  and  .tlaukctj  a:c 
eftectned  all  over  Europe.  Of  thefc  the, principal  ma- 
nuf.ifture i  arc  cftahliihcd  in  the  little  illand  of  (iozf.o, 
suhcrc  the  people  are  fail!  to  be  mute  induilriotis  than 
thofe  of  Ma'ta,  an  they  arc  more  excluded  from  the 
world,  and  have  fewer  inducement*  to  idlrncl's.  Here 
the  ftigar-cmc  is  llill  cultivated  with  fuccefs  though 
not  in  any  confidcrablr  quantity. 

"  The  Maltcfe  oranges  certainly  defcrve  th»"  cha- 
racter they  have  of  being  the  Sne A  in  the  world.  The 
icafoii  continues  for  upward*  of  feven  months,  from 
November  t:il  the  middle  of  June;  during  which  time 
"thofe  beautiful  trees  are  always  covered  with  abun- 
dance of  delicious  fruit.  Many  of  them  arc  of  the  red 
kind,  much  fupcrior,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  others, 
which  are  rather  too  lufcious  They  are  produced,  I 
am  told,  from  the  common  orange-hud,  ingrafted  on 
the  pomegranate  itock.  The  juice  of  this  fruit  is  a; 
red  a*  blood,  and  of  a  line  flavour.  The  greatL-tf 
part  of  their  crop  is  fent  in  prefents  to  tlic  different 
courts  of  Europe,  and  to  the  relations  of  the  che- 
valier*. 
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enter.  Bcfides  this,  it  is  fronted  hy  a  quadruple  bat-  • 
tery,  one  ab.ive  the  other,  the  largcft  of  which  is  a 
J!cur  tl'cau,  or  r>:\  a  Kvtl  vvi:h  the  water.  Thcfe  ?.re  ' 
mounted  with  aboflt  of  the'r  hcaviell  arliikrv  :  i.» 
that  thi-.  harbour,  !  think,  may  really  be  cmiidcreti 
-s  iin|irr,Tn»W.. ;  ami  indeed  the  Turks  have  ever  found 
it  fi>,  a'.d  I  liel'evc  ever  will.  • 

**  The  harbour  rui  rhr  north  fide  of  the  city,  al- 
though they  only  tit'.  :t  for  tithing,  and  na  a  phuc  < 
quarantine,  v»mld,  in  any  otlni  part  of  the  world, 
be  ccnliderct!  as  ir.ei^rrabie.  it  i«  like**  ill  defended 
by  very  llrarig  works  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  i-.-.i«u 
i*.  ai  illand  on  which  they  ha\e  b'.rill  a  cattle  and 
lazaret. 

"  The  fortifu-atictps  of  Malta  arc  indeed  a  mod 
ftiipcndous  work.  AH  the  bor.ltcd  latifon.*-. ;  of  iinr.c 
and  Niipiri  are  a  trifle  to  the  iinmcnfc  excavation* 
that  have  been  made  in  thi»  little  illar.d.  The  ditches 
of  a  vafrst/e,  are  all  cut  nut  of  the  full  J  rock.  Tht  te 
cxtt  ud  for  a  great  many  milts,  and  raifc  our  aftonnli- 
mtnt  to  think  that  to  (mall  a  (late  has  ever  been  able 
to  make  them. 

"  One  lute  of  the  illand  is  fn  completely  fortified 
by  nature,  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  art.  Th." 
rock  is  of  a  great  height,  and  abfolutely  perpendi- 
cular from  the  fca  for  fcvcral  miles. 


Ma!ta. 


It  is  very  fingu- 

lar,  that  on  this  fide  there  are  ftill  the  vciligcs  of  k- 
Thc  induftry  of  the  Maltefe  in  cultivating  their   vera!  ancient  roads,  with  the  tracks  of  carriages  worn 

deep  i;i  the  rocks.  Thcfe  roadii  are  now  terminated 
by  the  precipice,  with  the  feas  l>enc.ith  j  and  (how,  to 
a  dcrr.onttrntioo,  that  this  ifland  has  formerly  been  of 
a  much  larger  fize  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  but  the  con- 
vulsion that  occaftonrd  its  diminution  is  probably  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  hiftory  or  tradition.  It  has 
been  often  obferved,  notwithttandinir  the  very  great 
and  heat,  that  it  ia  exceedingly  d<f agreeable  and  otfen-  diftance  of  mount  .T'-tna,  that  thiritland  has  general!  v 
five  to  the  eyes.    The  incrofures  are  very  fmall  ami  been  more  or  lefs  alTcclcd  by  its  dilutions  ;  and  they 


little  illand  is  inconceivable.  There  is  not  an  inch 
•f  ground  loft  in  any  part  of  it  ;  and  where  there  was 
not  foil  enough,  they  have  brought  ovct  (hips  and 
boats  loaded  with  it  from  Sicily,  where  there  is  plen- 
ty, and  to  fparc.  The  whole  bland  is  full  of  inelofurcs 
of  frce-ftotic,  which  give  the  country  a  very  uncouth 
and  barren  afpect ;  and  in  fummer  rcnerts  i'uch  a  light 


irregular,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  ground 
This  they  fay,  they  are  obliged  to  obferve,  notwith- 
standing the  deformity  it  ocoaiioiis :  utiicrwife  the 
floods,  to  which  they  arc  li  Jiject,  would  foon  carry  olf 
their  toil. 

The  island  is  covered  over  with  cnuutry-houfe* 
and  villages,  bcfides  Uvea  cities  fur  lo  thev  term 
them  ;  but  there  are  only  two,  the  Valeria,  and  Citta 
Vecchia,  that  by  any  means  def<  rvc  that  *preUatinn. 
Every  little  ullage  has  a  noble  chinch,  elegantly  ni.ith- 
«d,  and  adorned  with  flatties  of  marble,  rich  tapeftry, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  filvrr-platr. 

•«  The  city  of  Valetta  has  ceitatnly  the  happieft 
fttuation  that  can  be  imagined.  It  Hand*  upon  a 
peniitfula  betwem  two  of  the  finett  port ->  in  the  veorld, 
which  an-  defended  by  almolf  impregnable  fortifica- 
tions. Tliat  on  the  fouth  fide  of  tlic  city  is  the 
largeif-    It  runs  about  two  miles  into  the  heart  of  the 


think  it  probable,  that  on  fome  of  there  occafions  .i 
great  part  of  it  may  have  been  lhaken  into  the  fca. 

"  One  half  of  mount  vttua  is  clearly  dikovercti 
from  Malta.  They  reckon  the  diftance  near  ico  lta» 
Kan  miles.  And  the  people  cf  Malta  afRrm,  that,  in 
great  eruptions  of  the  mountain,  their  whole  iiland  i< 
illuminated,  and  from  the  reflection  in  the  water  there 
aprxars  a  great  track  of  tire  all  the  way  from  Malt.* 
to  Sieilv.  The  thundering  of  the  mountain  is  like- 
wife  diilinctly  heard. 

**  We  ina<lc  an  expedition  through  the  iiland  in 
cosches  drawn  by  one  mule  each  ;  the  only  kind  of  vr-  • 
hicle  the  ilhuid  affords.  The  catacombs,  not  far  from, 
the  ancient  city  of  Melita,  are  a. great  work  :  they  are 
faid  to  extend  for  I  ;  miles  under-ground.  Many  peo- 
ple, they  afi'urc  us  haw  been  loll  in  them  by  advan- 
cing too  far;  the  prodigious  number  of  branches  ma- 
king it  next  to  impolTtblc  to  find  the  way  out  again. 


ifland;  and  is  fo  very  deep,  and  i'urrour.ded  by  fuch  The  great  Uurec  of  water  that  fupplies  the  city  of  Va 


high  grounds  and  fortifications  that  they  aTurtd  us 
the  Jargett  fhip«  of  war  might  ride  here  in  the  mod 
ftormy  weather,  altnnfl  without  a  cable. 

«'  This  beautiful  bafon  is  divided  into  five  diftinct 
harbours  all  equally  fafe,  and  each  capable  of  con- 
saining  aa  immenfe  number  of  ihtpping.  The  mouth 
•f  the  harbour  is  fcarccly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  is  commanded  on  each  fide  bv  batteries  that 


lctta  take*  it  j  rife  near  to  this  place  ;  and  there  is  an 
aqueduct,  computed  of  fome  tkotifand  arches  that  con- 
veys it  from  tltcuce  to  the  city.  The  whole  of  tlii» 
immenfe  work  was  finifhed  at  the  private  cxpence  of 
one  of  the  grand-mallers.  » 

"  Not  far  from  the  old  city  there  is  a  fmall  church 
dedicated  to  St  Paul ;  and  juit  by  the  church  a  mi- 
raculous flatue  of  the  faint,  with  a  viper  on  his  hand  p 
Would  tear  the  ftmngeft  flup  W  piece*  before  ihc  could  fuppofed  to  be  placed  on  the  very  fpot  where  the  boufe 
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'ftr>od  in  "which  he  was  received  after  hit  ftiipwrrck  on 
the  iilinJ,  and  where  hi  lhaok  th:  viper  off  his  hand 
into  the  fire  without  being  hurt  by  it :  at  which  time 
the  Miiltcfc  afl\:re  u*,  the  faint  f  urfe.J  all  the  venomous 
a'.iiv.als  of  the  illandi,  ar.d  bartilhei  them  far  ever.  Whe- 
ther this  be  the  caufc  of  it  or  cot,  the  fact  it  certain 
thit  there  are  no  venomous  animals  in  Malta,  They 
a-Tured  us,  that  viprts  had  been  brought  from  Sicily, 
md  liitd  dmoit  itritnrdistclv  on  their  arrival. 


^eljoinirt:;  to  the  church  is  the  celebrated  grotto 
'.vhich  the  laint  was  imprifevn^d.     It  is  looked  upon 


tn 

wit'a  the  u'moft  ri-v^rvnce  and  veneration  :  and  if  tl>«: 
ftorte-  they  tell  of  it  be  tme ,  it  well  entitled  to  it  all. 
It  it  exceedingly  dump,  and  prooa.-cs  (1  believe  by  a 


confifts  of  4  gallic*,  3  galliots,  4  Ihipsof  oaguris,  and;  Mrf*». 
a  frigate  of  36,  beGdes  a  number  of  the  quick  •failing'       ♦  "™ 
little  veffels  called  fcanipav'mi  (literally  nrnwarajt). 
Their  (hips,  galleys,  and  fortifications,  are  not  only  well- 
fupplied  with  excellent  artillery,  but  they  have  like- 
wife  invented  a  kind  of  ordnance  of  their  own,  un- 
known to  all  the  world  befides.    For  we  found,  to  our 
no  fmall  amazement,  that  the  rocks  were  not  only  cut 
into  fortification*,  but  like-wife  into  artillery,  to  defend 
thefe  fortification*,  being  hollowed  out,  in  many  places, 
into  the  form  of  immenfe  mortars.  The  charge  is  faid 
to  be  about  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  over  which  they 
place  a  hrgc  piece  of  wood,  made  exactly  to  fit  the 
mouth  of  the  chamber.    On  this  they  heap  a  great 
kind  ci  petrifaf.tirm  fr.  ra  tli.-  water)  a  whitim  kind  of    quantity  of  cannon-balls,  ih.  lis,  or  other  deadly  nu- 
itone,  which,  they  afitir:  t.%  when  reduced  to  powder,    tcrialst  and  when  an  enemy'*  Ihip  approaches  the  har- 
tVa  foverttgn  remedy  in  many  diiVafc*.  and  five*  the    hour,  thry  lire'  the  whole  into  the  air:  and  they  prc- 
livcs  of  thoufands  every  year.    There  i;not  a  hnufe  in    tend  it  produce*  a  very  great  effefct ;  making  a  (howcr 
tfce  illand  that  is  not  provided  with  it  :  and  they  tell    for  233  or  30s  yards  round,  that  would  fink  any  vet- 
tij  there  arc  many  boxes  of  it  fent  annually,  not  only 
10  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  likewife  to  the  Levant,  and  to 
the  Eail  Indies  ;  and  (what  is  confidercd  as  a  daily 
Handing  miracle)  notw iththtnding  this  perpetual  con- 
fumption,  it  Ins  never  been  cxhauilcd,  nor  even  fenfi- 
My  diminilked  ;  the  faint  always  taking  care  to  fupply 
them  with  a  frcth  quantity  the'day  following.    1  tailed 
tome  of  it,  and  believe  it  is  a  very  hnirnle!*  thing.  It 
tailes  like  exceeding  bad  magmfw,  and,  1  believe,  has 
pretty  much  tlie  fame  effects.  They  give  about  a  tca- 
fpoonful  of  it  to  children  in  the  fmall-pox  and  in  fe- 
vers.   It  produces  a  copious  fwcat  about  an  hour  af- 
ter, and,  they  fay,  never  fails  to  be  of  fervice.    It  is 
likewife  ctteemed  a  certain  remedy  againfl  the  bite  of 


fel. 

"  Notwithftanding  the  fuppefed  bigotry  of  the 
Maltcfe,  the  fpirit  of  toleration  is  fo  llrong,  that  a 
mofque  has  been  lately  built- for  tlieir  fworn  enemies 
the  Turk*.  Here  the  poor  flaves  arc  allowed  to  enjoy 
their  religion  in  peace.  It  happened  lately  that  fbme 
idle  boys  diAurbed  them  during  their  fervice  j  they 
were  immediately  Cent  to  prii'on,  and  fcvercly  punilhed. 
The  police  indeed  is  much  better  regulated  than  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  aflailinatiotisand  robberies 
are  vciy  uncommon  ;  the  tall  of  which  crimes  the 
grand-mailer  puniihrs  with  the  utmoft  fevcrity.  He  is 
faid  to  be  much  more  relaxed  with  regard  to  thefirft. 
Perhaps  Malta  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 


all  venomous  animals.    There  is  a  very  fine  ftatue  of   where  duelling  is  permitted  by  law.    As  their  whole 


St  Paul,  in  the  middle  of  this  grotto,  to  which  they 
aftribe  great  powers. 

"  The  grand-matter  of  the  knights  of  Malta  is  more 
abfolute,  and  polleRc*  more  power,  than  mod  fovereign 
princes.  His  titl.s  are,  fntnt  h'h'Jtmf.  and  rm'tnentr ; 
and  his  boul'ehoJd-at tendance  and  court  arc  all  very 


ellablilhment  is  originally  founded  on  the  wild  and  ro- 
mantic principles  of  chivalry,  they  have  ever  found  it 
too  inconfiltent  with  thofe  principles  to  aboliih  duel- 
ling ;  but  they  have  laid  it  under  fuch  redactions  at 
greatly  to  Icficn  its  danger.  Thefe  arc  curious  enough. 
The  duclHlU  are  obliged  to  decide  their  quarrel  in  one 


princely.  As  he  has  the  difpofal  of  all  lucrative  of-  particular  llrect  of  the  city ;  and  if  they  prefume  t« 
fices,  he  makes  of  his  councils  what  he  plcafcs ;  b<>  fight  any  where  elfc,  they  arc  liable  to  the  rigour  of 
fides,  in  all  the  councils  that  compofe-  the  j.irifdiction  the  law.  Hut,  what  is  not  lefs  lingular,  but  much 
•f  thit  little  nation,  he  himfelf  prciides,  and  has  two  more  in  their  favour,  they  are  obliged,  under  the  moft 
votes.  He  has  the  difpofal  of  2t  cummanderics,  and  fevcre  penalties,  to  put  up  their  f words  when  ordered 
.  one  priory,  every  rive  years  ;  and  as  theic  is  always  a    to  do  fo  by  a  wokuw,  a  p'irj},  or  a  Imgbt.   Under  thefe 

limitations,  in  the  midil  of  a  great  city,  one  would 
imagine  it  alinoft  impolTible  that  a  duel  could  ever  end- 
in  blood  ;  however,  this  is  not  the  cafe:  a  crofs  U  al- 
ways painted  o[  polite  to  the  fpot  where  a  knight  has 
been  killed,  in  commemoration  of  his  fall.  We  counted 
about  :o  of  thefe  erotics. 

"  About  three  mouths  ago  (Mr  Brydor.c's  letter  i» 
knight*  are  milked,  to  prevent  their  particular  at-    dated  Junr  7.  r77=>),  two  knights  had  a  difpute  at  a 


number  of  expectants,  he  is  very  much  courted.  He 
k  ehofen  by  a  committee  of  21  ;  which  committee  is 
nominated  by  the  fevcu  nations,  three  out  ot  cae'h  na- 
tion. The  rlt-ctiou  m\x\\  be  owr  within  three  days  of 
the  death  of  the  former  grand-mailer  ;  and,  during 
thefe  three  day  ,  there  is  fcarre  a  foul  that  llec-ps  at 
Malta:  all  is  cabal  and  ium'guc;  and  nmll  of  the 


tachmcnts  and  c  <im>:ctiuns  from  he  ing  known  :  the  n:o- 
ment  the  cleftion  is  over,  every  tlut:^  returns  lo  its 
fcrmcr  channel. 

"  The  land-force  of  Malta  is  equal  to  the1  number 
#f  rata  in  the  itiand  fit  to  bear  arms.  Tl'iey  have  ;.!» jut 
too  regulars  belonging  to  the  lhipn  of  war  ;  and  150 
«cmpofc  the  guard  of  the  priucc.  'l'hc  two  iflandnof 
Tklalta  anddnizo  contain  about  ir-,00;  inhabitants. 
The  men  are  exceeding  robull  ar  1  hardy.     I  have  feen 


bill'anl-table.  Oue  of  them,  aft 
of  abaiive  langiMge-,  added  a  bio 


ii.  htneut  i;f  ail  Ma 


linubr  itiflsni  c     afteT  fi 


g  a  great  deal 
Jul,  to  the  alto- 
wltofe  annals  there  is  not  a 
gi-eat  a  provocation,  he  ab- 


k'l  jte'.y  iel'ured  to  ti^ht  his  ant;»gonift.    The  challenge 


w  is  repeated,  and  lie  had  tinjc  to  refleft  ou  the  corri'e- 
qu-ncts  i  but  Hill  lie  refufedto  enter  the  lilh.  He  was 
condemned  to  make  The  a^<-'i  i<  hwurMt  in  the  great 
church  of  St  John  for  4  dsysfucceflively  ;  then  to  !>c> 
for  1^  or  1  ;  hotm  withe  ut  in'ermiiriot:.  and  confined  in  a  dun^cor,  without  liglit,  for  five  ye  in  j 
even  appearing  to  be  fatigued.  Thrir  lea-force    af;cr  which,  he  is  to  remain  z  pril'oncr  iu  the  culll^  t'<* 
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fife.  The  unfortunate  young  man  who  received  this 
blow  it  likewife  in  difgrace,  a»  he  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  wiping  it  out  in  the  blood  of  hi»  adver- 
sary. 

"  Thr  horfe-raccs  of  Malta  are  of  a  very  uncommon 
Jtind.  They  are  performed  witliout  either  faddlc, 
bridle,  whip,  or  fpur ;  and  yet  the  horfe1-  are  fiid  to 
run  full  (pccit,  and  to  afford  a  great  deal  of  divcrfion. 
They  arc  aeeuitomed  to  tlic  ground  for  fome  week* 
before;  and  although  it  i»  eutirely  over  rock  and  pave- 
ment, there  are  very  feldom  any  accidents.   They  have 
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the  grand-m:iftcr  John  de  Valette  Parifot,  and  thai 
Turks  obliged  to  quit  the  iiknd  with  great  lofs. 

The  knights  confined  of  eight  different  languige* 
or  nations,  of  which  the  Englifh  were  formerly  the 
futh  ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  but  feven,  the  Englifh 
having  withdrawn  thetnfelves.  The  firft  is  that  of  Pro- 
vence, whole  chief  is  grand  commendator  of  religion  : 
the  feeond,  of  Auvrrgne;  tvhofe  chief  is  marelchal  of 
the  order  :  the  third,  of  France,  whofc  chk-f  is  grand- 
hofpitalcr  :  the  fourth,  of  Italy  ;  and  their  chief,  ad- 
miral :  the  fifth,  of  Arragon  ;  and  their  chief,  grind- 


tares  of  atTesand  mules  jicrformed  in  the  fame  manner  confervator:  the  ftxth,  of  Germany  ;  and  their  chief, 
to.jr  times  every  year.  The  rider  is  only  furnilhed  with  grand-bailiff  of  the  order :  the  (event  h,  of  Caftile  {  and 
a  machine  like  a  thoemaker'sawl,  to  prick  on  biacour-  their  chief,  grand-chancellor.  The  chief  of  the  Eng, 
lcr  if  he  is  lazy. 

"  A»  Malta  is  an  epitome  of  all  Europe,  and  an 
aiTcmbtagc  oi  the  younger  brothers,  who  lie  common- 
ly the  bed,  of  its  firft  families,  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  be  ft  academics  for  politcnefii  in  this  part  of  the 
globe  ;  beiiihs  where  every  one  is  entitled  by  taw  as 
well  ai  cudom  to  demaud  fatisfaction  for  the  leail 
breach  of  it,  people  are  under  a  neceffily  of  being  very 

«xa£l  and  ciicuinipcct,  both  with  regard  to  their  words  They  never  marry  ;  yet  have  continued  fr  om  1090  to- 
and  actions." 

Knivctt  cf  Maits,  otherwife  called  Hofpitalm  ©/" 
St  Jst"!  of  ftrufa'em  a  religious  military  order,  whofc 
rcfidcnce  is  in  the  ifland  of  Malta,  lltuated  in  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa-  The 
Knights  of  -13113,  fo  famous  for  defending  Chriften- 
■it-itn,  had  their  rife  an  follows : 

Some  time  before  the  journey  of  Goilfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon into  the  Holy  Land,  fome  Neapolitan  merchants 
who  traded  in  the  Levant,  obtained  leave  of  the  caliph 
of  •  Egypt  to  build  an  houfc  for  thofc  of-  their  nation 
who  came  thither  on  pilgrimage,  upon  paying  an  an- 
nual tribute.  Afterwards  they  built  twi>  churclies,  and 
received  the  pilgrims  with  great  zeal  and  charity.  This 
example  being  followed  by  ofhers,  they  founded  a 
church  in  honour  of  St  John,  and  an  hofpital  for  the 
fick  5  whence  they  took  the  name  of  lify'ttalrr'.  A 
hide  after  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  had  takeu  Jc:ufa!cnv 


lift  was  gland-commander  of  the  cavalry. 

None  are  admitted  into  this  order  but  fuch  as  are  en? 
noble  birth  both  by  father  and  mother's  lide  for  four. 
genoratioBK,  excepting  the  natural  fori*  of  kings  and 
princes.  The  knighta  are  of  two  forU  ;  thofe  who  have 
a  right  to  he  candidates  for  tiir  dignity  of  grand-ma-, 
fter,  called  grutid-tr^frt ;  and  thofc  who  are  only 
Jtmgtjti«tffi/}mti,  who  are  taken  from  good  families. 


tlie  peefent  time. 

t  he  order  cout1£$  of  three  cftates ;  the  knights, 
chaplains,  andfervnntsat  arms.  There  are  alfo  piictls 
who  officiate  in  the  churches;  fi iar-fcrvants,  whoadiit 
at  the  office* ;  and  tioanci,  or  dtmt-iroffei  ;  but  thefc 
are  not  reckoned  as  conftituent  parts  of  the  body.  This 
division  vrts.maJo  in  113?,  by  the  grand-mailer  Rai- 
mand  du  I'uy. 

The  government  of  the  order  is  mixed,  being  partly 
monarchical,  and  partly  arinocralical.'  The  grand- 
mailer  is  lovereign,  coin*  money,  pardons  criminals, 
and  gives  the  places  of.  grand-priors,  bailiffs,  knights, 
Sec.  The  ordinary  council  is  compofed  of  the  grand- 
matter  and  the  grand-era  (Tea.  Every  language  has 
fevcral  grand  priories,  and  every  jriory  a  certain  num- 
ber of  commandcricSk 

The  knights  are  received  into  this  order,  either  by 
undergoing  the  trials  prefenbed  by  the  ftatutes,  or  by. 


in  1:90,  they  begat*  to  be  dirtinguiilied  by  blaek.ha-    difpenfation.  The  difpenfalions  arc  obtained  cither  by 
bits  and  a  crofs  with  eight  points  ;  and,  Ix.fuics  the  or-   the  pope's  brief,  or  by  a  general  chapter  of  the  order, 
diiiary  vows,  they  made  another,  which  was  to  defend    and  are  granted  in  cafe  of  fome  defect  at  to  the  nobi- 
the  pilgrims  a  gain  it  the  infults  of  the  infidels.  This 
foundation  wa-t  completed  in  1 1  -4,  m  the  retgn  of 
Baldwin  ;  and  fo  their  order  became  military,  into 
which  many  pcrions  of  quality  entered,  and  cLanged 
the  name  of  huffitalirt  into  that  of  inigbh. 

When  Jen  fslrni  was  taken,  and  the  Chrutiaj)*  loft 
their  power  iu  the  Etui,  the  knights  retired  to  Acre 
or  Ptolemaic,  which  tLi>y  defended  valiantly  in  1290. 
Then  tl.cy  followed  the  king  of  Cyprus,  who  gave 
them  LimifTun  in  his  dominions,  where  they  (laid  till 
1310.  Tliat  fame  year  they  took  -Rhodes,  under  the 
grand-own  1  r  I'oulquct  dc  ViiWret,  a  Frenchman  ;  and 
next  >ear  defended  it  again  il  an  army  of  Saracens: 
filled  which  the  gnmd-mallerj  havcaifcd  thefe  four  let- 
ter*, F.  E.  R.  T.  i.  e  J'ortitxilo  ejui  RloJvm  Unnit  i 
and  tlic  order  was  from  thence  called  h.:jkti  of  Rhodu, 


lity  of  their  pedigree,  efpecialiy  00  die  Mother's  tide. 
The  knights  are  received,  cither  as  of  age,  under  mi- 
nority, or  pages  to  the  grand-mailer.  They  mull  be 
16  years  old  complete- before  they  are  received  :  they 
enter  into  the  noviciate  at  17 ,  arkt  jr*  profefled  at  lb. 
They  fcmetimcs  admit  ji:far.ts  of  one  year  old  ;  but 
the  expence  is  .about  400?  lrvrei.  The  grand-mailer 
has  l('  page*  who  fcrve  him,  fr  »m  12  to  16  years  ol" 
age.  Tiic  knights  wear  on  the  left-fide  of  their  cloak 
Or  waiiteoat  a  crofvof  white  waxed  cloth,  with  eight 
points,  whieh  is  their  true  badge  ;  that  of.  gold  being 
only  for  ornament.  When  they  go  to  war  againil  the 
Turks,  they  wear  a  red  caflock,  with  a  great  wh:h. 
crofs  before  nr.i  behind,  without,  pointi,  which  are  the 
arms  of  the  religion-  The  ordinary  habit  of  the  grand - 
rmafter  is  a  fiirt  of  caflbek  oi  tabby-cloth,  tieJ  abour. 


In  152:,  Soliman  having  taken  Rhodes,  the  kaighu   with  a  girdle,  at  «hich  hangs  a  ^rcat  purfe,  to  denote 
Mtircd  into  Candia,  and  tlunce  into  Sicily.    In  1530,    the  charitable  inilitution  of  the  order.    Over  this  h  j 
Charles  V.  gave  them  the  ifland  of  Malta,  to  cover  his    wears  a  vehet  gown  ;  and  on  the  left  fide  a  wi.ifo 
^kingdom  of  Sicily  from  the  Turks.    In  I  j6*,  Soli-    crofs  with  eight  points.   Hi*  yearly  revenue  is  lOjOoa 
*dm*  befieged  Malta;  but  it  was  gallantly  de  tended  by   ducats,    lie 'acknowledges  lie  kings  of  Spa^u,  .'nd 
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M  Fan  both 'the  Sicilies,  as  hi»  pr»tcc\ort ;  asd  is  obliged,  by 
MaK-rn  :lErcc'ncnt  w'tu  l"e  *mpcrur  Charicf  V.  to  fupprcfs 
>   "J  rn.*  pirate*. 

MAI/I'ON,  a  tewn  of  the  north-riding  of  York- 
shire in  Ivigland,  ftated  on  the  river  Dement,  over 
which  there  is  a  good  ll  one-bridge,  it  is  computed  of 
two  towns,  th«r  New  and  the  Old}  and  is  well  inhabited, 
accommodated  with  good  inn*,  and  funis  two  member* 
to  parliament.     \V.  J.ong.  O.  30.  N.  J  .at.  .4.  8. 

MAI.VA,  the  mallow:  A  genus  of  the  polyan- 
dria  ordir,  Wonting  to  the  monadclphia  elafs  of 
plarts  ;  and  in  the  natural  metliod  ranking  under  the 
37  th  order,  Ci'innnifera.  Hie  calyx  it  double;  the 
exterior  one  trinhyllous  ;  the  anlli  numerous  and  lno« 
itofpcrmoua.  There  aie  It,  fpeeics  ;  confiHing  of  her- 
baceous perennial",  biennial*,  and  annuals,  fur  mcili- 
ral,  economical,  and  ornamental  ufes  i  rifing  with  erect 
(lalk«  from  about  half  a  yard  to  10  or  I  J  feet  high, 
gam ithed  with  large,  roiyidihS,  lotiated  haTcs  and  quin- 
fjuepetalois^  flowers,  7  hey  are  alt  cafily  aud  plenti- 
fully raifeil  from  feed. 

The  leave*  ol  the  common  mallow  are  reckoned 
the  Hi  ft  of  the  four  emollient  herbs:  they  were  for- 
merly in  fome  cfleem  a  ;  food,  for  loofening  the  b»lly  ; 
at  prefent,  decoctions  of  them  are  fome  time*  employ- 
ed in  dyfeutcrics,  heat,  and  lharpnefs  of  urine  ;  and, 
in  general,  for  obtunding  acrimonious  humour*  :  their 
principal  ufe  is  in  emollient  glyileri,  cataplafms,  and 
fomentations.  The  leaves  enter  the  officinal  decoc- 
tion for  glylters,  and  a  couicrvc  u  pn  pared  lioin  the 
flowers. 

Several  fpeeies  of  maba,  macerated  like  hemp,  af- 
ford a  thread  fuperiorto  hemp  for  fpinnitig,  aud  which 
ih  faidto  make  more  beautiful  chillis  and  Huffs  than  even 
flax.  Thefe  fpecics  are  the  crifpa,  Peruviana,  and 
Maurifiana.  From  the  foimer,  which  afford*  ft rouger 
and  longer  fibre*,  cord*  and  twine  have  alio  been 
made.  From  the  majvx,  likcwiie,  a  new  fori  of  pi- 
per has  hem  fabricated  hy  M.  de,  l'llle.  On  this  in- 
vention, Mcfl.  Lavoifier,  Sage, ;. ml  Bcrthollct,  i:i  name 
of  the  Afariim  e  1'e  Stiencrt,  obfirvc,  That  "  it  i«  not 
probable  the  paper  mr.de  hy  M.  de  1*1  ile  will  he  fub- 
ititutcd  for  that  made  from  tigs,  .  it her  fur  (he  pur- 
pofe  of  printing  or  writing.  Yet  paper  from  the  maU 
lows  may  be  'jl'ed  for  thtl'c  purpolc;,  if  we  can  judge 
from  \  volume  printed  m;  it  prefented  to  the  academy. 
The  gre.it  utility  of  M.  del' I  lie's  invention  is  for  fur- 
niture, v.'hivh  conlumes  a  great  quantity  of  rags  ;  and 
hit  papcts  hive  n  natural  hue,  much  more  folid  than 
can  he  given  by  colouring  matter,  and  tins  hue  may 
icrve  as  a  ground  for  other  drawing).  M.  de  l'lfle 
Jhould,  we  think,  be  encouraged  to  purfuc  hi,  expe- 
riment.-, wl.hh,  we  have  reafon  to  expect,  may  be  in 
the  end  very  ufcful  :  by  his  zeal,  activity,  and  know, 
i.-dgc.  he  vvi'.l  probably  contribute  to  render  the  art 
of  making  paper  more  perfect  ;  iu  this  art  he  is  much 
nigaj-ed;  and  hi,  attempts,  which  he  has  fhown-to 
the  academy,  merit  hs  prajes."' 

MAIA'KRN,  Gsr.n  and  I.itti  (with  the 
Chore  and  the  iid'i)  ;  two  town  of  \\  urcellcrftiirc, 
in  which  were  formerly  two  abbeys,  abia;t  three  mile* 
.ifundcr.  Since  the  diffohuion  nothing  remains  ol  the 
abbey  of  Great  M<ih<trn  but  the  gateway  of  the  abbey 
and  church,  now  parochial.  Part  of  it  wa»  a  reli- 
gious cell  for  hermits  before  the  Conque.t ;  and  the 
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greateft  part,  with  the  tower,  hoik  in  the  rci^ti  of  Milan 
William  the  Conqueror,  itt  outward  appearance  is  It  ' 
srery  Unking.  It  it  171  feet  ia  length,  63  in  breadth,  Ml»,Sr"n- 
and  63  in  height.  In  it  ate  ten  Halls  ;  and  it  is  fup.  V 
pofed  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  year  1 1 7 1.  The  nave 
only  1  ennuis  in  part,  the  fide  aiiles  being  in  ruins. 
The  windows  have  been  beautifully  enriched  with 
|iainted  glaft,  and  in  it  are  remains  of  fome  eery  an- 
cient monument*,  l.itile  Mulvrrn  {hands  in  a  cavity 
of  the  hills,  which  are  great  lofty  mountains,  riling 
like  ttaiis,  one  higher  than  another,  for  about  feven 
miles,  and  divide  this  county  from  Herefordihire. 
There  is  a  ditch  here  very  much  admired.  On  th« 
hills  arc  two  medicinal  fprings,  caUcd  bcly  eve///,  one 
good  for  the  eyes,  and  the  other  for  cancers.  Hen. 
ry  VII.  his  queen,  and  his  two  fona  prince  Arthur 
and  prince  Henry,  were  fo  delighted  with  this  place, 
that  they  beautified  the  church  and  window*,  part  of 
which  remain,  though  mutilated.  In  the  lofty  fouth 
windows  of  the  church  are  die  hiitorical  paffages  of 
tlte  Old  Trilament  1  and  in  the  north  windows  the 
pietu/cs  of  the  holy  family,  the  nativity  and  circuni. 
cifton  of  our  Saviour,  the  adoration  of  the  fliepberda 
and  the  kings,  his  prefent  at  ion  in  the  temple,  his  bap* 
tifm,  falling,  and  temptation,  his  miracles,  his  lalt 
fupper  with  his  difciplcs,  his  prayer  in  the  garden, 
his  paflion,  death,  and  burial,  his  defcent  into  hell, 
hit  rcfurreclion  and  afcenfion,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  GholL  The  hiftory  of  our  Saviour's  paflion  is 
painted  differently  in  the  call  window  of  the  choir,  at 
the  cxpence  of  Henry  VII.  whafe  figure  is  therefore 
often  rcptvfented,  as  is  that  of  his  queen.  In  the 
weft  window  is  a  noble  piece  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
not  iuferior  to  the  paintings  of  Michael  Angelo.  Mal- 
vern Chate  contains  7115  acres  iu  Worceftcrmirc  (be- 
fides  241  acres  called  the  Trior's  Land),  619  in  Here- 
fordihire, and  103  in  (ilouceflerlhire.  Malvern  Hill* 
run  from  north  to  fouth,  the  higher!  point  1313  feet 
above  the  furfatc  of  the  Severn  at  Hanley,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  of  lime. done  and  quart/.  On  the  fumntir 
of  thefe  hills  is  a  camp  with  a  treble  ditch,  imagined 
to  be  Roman,  and  is  fituated  on  the  Hercfordilurc 
fide  of  the  hills. 

MAIA'EZZI  (Virgilio  marquis  de),  an  Italian 
gentleman,  born  at  Bologna,  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  learning  and  writings.  He  was  well  verfed 
in  polite  literature,  mofic,  law,  phyfic,  and  the  mathe- 
matics. He  ferved  alio  in  a  dirlinguiihed  poll  in  the 
army  of  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  and  was  employed 
by  him  in  fome  impottant  negociations.  He  died  at 
Bologna  in  the  year  1654,  leaving  fcveral  works  in 
Spatiilh  and  Italian.  Among  the  latter  are  his  Dif- 
eourfes  on  the  Firll  Book  of  Tacitus :  this  work  hat 
been  tranflatcd  into  Lnglim. 

MA  I. US,  in  botany.    Set  Pvros. 

MAMALUKF.S,  the  name  of  a  dynally  Uiat 
reigned  in  Kgvkt.    See  that  article,  n'  g'ti. 

MAMBUUN  (Peter),  an  ingenious  and  learned 
French  Jefuif,  bom  in  the  d'ocrfr  of  Clermont,  in 
the  year  i  jHj.  He  was  our  «.f  »be  mod  prrfeA  imi- 
tators of  \'irg:l  in  Latin  poetry,  and  his  poems  are  of 
the  fame  Ipeciet :  Thu^  lie  wrote  Ecbgws  ;  Georgia,** 
four  books  on  the  culture  of  the  foul  and  the  under- 
Handing;  together  with  a  heroic  poem  intitled  Con- 
Jlantoie,  or  idolatry  overthrew*.    1  le  (bowed  alfo  great 
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MAMMOTH,  or  Mammuth,  the  name  of  a  huge  Mammoth, 
animal  now  unknown,  to  which  arc  faid  to  have  be- 
longed thofc  tufks,  bones,  and  fkeletons  of  vaft  m»g. 
nitudc,  which  have  been  frequently  found  in  different 
part*  of  Siberia,  as  well  in  the  mountain*  a>  the  val- 
leys j  likewifc  in  Ruffia,  Germany,  and  North  Amt- 
rica.  Many  Specimens  of  them  may  be  fecn  in  the 
Imperial  cabinet  at  Peterfburgh  ;  in  the  Britilh,  Or 
Hunter'*,  and  the  late  Sir  Aihton  Lever's  mufcums, 
and  in  that  of  the  Royal  Society.  A  defcription  of 
the  mammoth  is  given  by  Muller  in  the  Rtcueit  dti 
Voya^a  au  Ntrd.  "  This  animal,  he  (ays,  is  four  or 
five  yard*  high,  and  about  30  feet  long.    His  1 


l^mprtW  critical  abilities  in  a  Latin  Peripntttka!  dijjrrtat'um  on 

U  etie  fxxiry.  He^iied  in  l66l. 
Mamou*.  MAMERTINI,  •  owrwnary  band  of  foldiers 
which  paffed  from  Campania  into  iiicily  at  the  requeft 
of  Agathoclei.  .When  they  were  in  the  service  of 
Agathocles,  they  claimed  the  privilege  of  voting  at 
the  ele&ion  of  magistrate*  at  Syracufc,  and  had  re* 
courfc  to  arms  to  fupport  their  unlawful  demand  1. 
The  f edition  was  appealed  by  the  authority  of  fome 
leading  men,  and  the  Campanians  were  ordered  to 
leave  Sicily.  In  their  way  to  the  coaft  they  were 
received  with  great  kindnefs  bythe  people  of  Mefiaoa, 
and  foon  returned  perfidy  for  hofpitality.    They  con- 

fpired  againft  the  inhabitants,  murdered  all  the  males  is  greyilh.  His  head  is  very  long,  and  his  front  very 
in  the  city,  married  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  broad.  On  each  fide,  precisely  under  the  eyes,  there 
rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  the  place.  After  thi*  are  two  horns,  which  he  can  move  and  CTofs  at  plea- 
violence  they  a(Tumed  the  name  of  Mamrrtini,  and  fure.  In  walking  he  has  the  power  of  extending  and 
called  their  city  Mamertum,  or  Mamertium,  from  a  contracting  his  body  to  a  great  degree."  Ifbrandes 
provincial  word  which  in  their  language  Signified  mar-  Idea  gives  a  fimilar  account ;  but  he  is  candid  enough 
rial  or  VHtrfiir.  The  Mamcrtines  were  afterwards  de-  to  acknowledge,  that  he  never  knew  any  pcrfon  who 
feated  by  Hiero,  and  totally  disabled  to  repair  their  had  feen  the  mammoth  alive.  Mr  Pennant,  however, 
ruined  affairs. 

MAMMAE,  in  anatomy.    See  there,  u"  1 1 2. 
MAMMALIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  firft  clafa 
of  animals  in  the  Linnxan  fyftero,  divided  into  feven 
orders.    See  Zoology. 

MAMMEA,  AfjMMKi'Tree  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 


thinks  it  "  more  than  probable,  that  it  ftill  exilis  in 
fome  of  ihofe  remote  parts  of  the  vaft  new  continent, 
impenetrated  yet  by  Europeans.  Providence  (  he  adds ) 
maintains  and  continues  every  created  fpecies ;  and  we 
have  as  much  aiTitrancc,  that  no  race  of  animals  will 
any  more  ceafe  while  the  earth  remaincth,  than 
ncgynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of   time  and  harvtt,  cold  and  heat,  fummer  midwinter,  day 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe    end  night."    The  Ohio  Indians  have  a  tradition  hand- 
of  which  the  order 


nig  1 

doubtful.  The  corolla  is  tetra- 
petalous  ;  the  calyx  diphyllous  1  the  berry  very  large 
and  tetrafpermous.  There  are  tWo  fpecies  ;  both  of 
them  large  evergreen  trees  of  the  hot  parts  of  Ame- 
rica and  Afia,  and  retained  here  in  hot-houfes  for  va- 
riety ;  both  of  them  adorned  with  large,  oval,  oblong, 
ft  iff  leaves,  and  large  quadripetalous  flowers,  fuccecd- 
cd  by  large  round  eatable  fruit  of  a  moil  exquifitcly 
rich  flavour.  They  are  propagated  by  feed,  which  is 
to  be  fowed  in  final!  pots  of  light  earth,  and  plunged 


ed  down  from  their  fathers  rcSpe&ing  thefe  animsls, 
"  That  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  them  came  to  the 
Big-bone  Licks,  and  began  an  univerfal  deftruclton  of 
the  bears,  deer,  elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals 
which  had  been  created  for  the  ufe  of  the  Indian*  : 
that  the  Great  Man  above,  looking  down  and  feeing 
this,  was  fo  enraged  that  he  fei/.ed  his  lightning,  de- 
fcended  to  the  earth,  feated  himi'elf  upon  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain  on  a  rock,  on  which  his  feat  and  the 
print  of  his  feet  are  Hill  to  be  feen,  and  hurled  his 


in  the  bark-bed,  where  they  will  foon  come  up  ;  give    halts  among  them  till  the  whole  were  Slaughtered, 


gentle  waterings,  and  about  Augull  transplant  them 
into  Separate  pots  a  fi/c  larger,  plugging  them  into 
the  bark-bed,  and  giving  lhadc  and  water  till  frefh- 
rootrd.  In  tkus  country  they  mull  never  be  taken 
out  of  the  itove. 

MAMM4ON,  the  god  of  riches,  according  to  fome 
authors  i  though  others  deny  that  the  word  ftands  for 
luch  a  deity,  and  undcrfland  by  it  only  r*rAe/  them- 
felves. Our  Saviour  fays,  We  cannot  ferve  God  and 
wimmon  ;  that  is,  be  religious  and  worldly-minded  at 
the  fame  time.  Our  poet  Milton,  by  poetic  licence, 
makes  Mammon  to  be  one  of  the  fallen  angels,  and 
gives  us  his  character  in  the  following  lines  : 

Mammon,  the  leaft  creeled  (yitn  that  fell 
i ram  kcJv'n  :  fur  cv'n  in  hesv'n  hi*  l>wkn  srj  thoa 
Were  *lw»)«  dowi-wirj  Sent ;  adii.irin|r  more 
The  rirbe*  vf  heav'n'i  tavemant,  tnwlden  tr>  M, 
Than  misjht  divine  or  holy  elfe  enj'»y'd. 
In  IxM'ifk  vition  :  by  him  firft 
M»n  a  fo,  and  br  his  tuggrtbon  tti  fcht, 
RaufatkM  rhe  centre,  and  with  imjamu  hands 
Rifled  the  howe).  uf  then  mother  earn, 
Fur  treUiire*  Letter  hid.    Soon  ha-t  hit  < 
Open'd  into  (he  hill  a  fpseinui  w,  undT 

And  dye'd  1  ut  rib*  of  cold.    Let  none  1  

That  richei prow  in  hell;  that  foil  may  belt 
Refer ve  the  preciuvs  banc. 

Vot.X.  Part  II. 


cept  the  big  bull,  who  prefenting  liis  forehead  to  tlx 
(hafts,  (hook  them  off  as  they  fell  ;  but  at  length  wil- 
ling one,  it  wounded  him  in  the  fide  ;  whereon,  Spring- 
ing round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the  WabaSli, 
the  Illinois,  and  'finally  over  the  great  lakes,  where 
he  is  living  at  this  day." 

Several  eminent  naturalifts,  as  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Gmelin,  Daubcnton,  and  Buffon,  are  of  opinion  that 
thefe  prodigious  bones  and  tufks  are  really  the  boms 
and  tufks  of  elephants,  and  many  modern  philofrv- 
phers  have  held  the  mammoth  to  be  as  fabulous  as  the 
centaur.  The  great  difference  in  fi/.e  they  endeavour 
to  account  for  as  arifing  from  difference  in  age,  Sex, 
and  climate  ;  and  the  caufe  of  their  being  found  iu 
thofc  northern  parts  of  the  world  where  elephants  arr 
no  longer  natives,  nor  can  even  long  exili,  they  pre- 
fume  to  have  arifen  from  hence  ;  that,  in  the  great 
revolutions  which  have  happened  in  the  earth,  the  ele- 
phants, to  avoid  deftrticiion,  have  left  tluir  native 
country,  and  difperfed  themfelves  wlicrtr.cr  they  could 
find  Safety.  Tlieir  lot  has  been  different.  Nome  in 
a  longer  and  others  in  a  Shorter  time  after  their  death, 
have  been  transported  to  great  dillances  by  fome  vafl 
inundations.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  which  funived, 
and  wandered  far  to  the  north,  tr.u.1  nc  t  Oariiv  have 
3  S  '  L  jnt 
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?.t*jror.etb.  fallen  viftims  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Other*, 
11  ■  without  reaching  to  fo  great  a  diftancc,  might  be 
drowned,  or  perifh  with  fatigue.  In  the  year  1767, 
TJr  Hunter,  with  the  afiillance  of  hi»  brother  Mr  J. 
Hunter,  had  an  opportunity  of  inveftigating  more 
tiarticularly  this  part  of  natural  hiftury,  and  has  evi- 
dently proved,  that  thefc  foffil  bonc»  and  tufks  arc 
not  i>uly  larger  than  the  generality  of  elephants,  but 
that  the  tufks  are  more  twilled,  or  have  mure  of  the 
fpiral  curve,  than  elephants  teeth  ;  and  that  the  thigh 
and  jaw  bones  differ  in  feveral  trfpc&s  from  thofe  of 
the  elephant  :  but  what  put  the  matter  beyond  all 
difputc  was  the  fliape  of  the  grinder*,  which  clearly 
appeared  to  belong  to  a  carnivorous  animal,  or  at  leall 
to  an  animal  of  the  mixed  kind  ;  and  to  be  totally 
different  from  thofe  of  the  elephant,  which  is  well 
known  not  to  be  of  the  carnivorous,  but  graminivo- 
ious  kind,  both  by  the  form  of  its  grimier*  and  by 
its  never  tiding  animal  food. — Some  have  fuppofed 
thefc  fulfil  bones  to  belong  to  the  hippopotamus  or 
river-horfe  ;  but  there  are  many  re&fons  agaiuil  this 
fuppofition,  as  the  hippopotamus  is  even  much  lmallvT 
than  the  elephant,  and  ha*  fuch  remarkably  (hor*  legs, 
that  his  belly  reaches  within  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  ground. 

North  America  fecms  to  be  the  quarter  where  the 
remains  in  qucfiion  moll  abound.  On  the  Ohio,  and 
in  mrmy  paits  farther  north,  tu/ks,  grinders,  and  lke- 
leton*  of  unparalleled  magnitude,  which  can  admit  of 
no  companion  with  any  animal  at  prefent  known,  are 
found  in  vaft  numbers,  fotne  lying  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  fome  a  little  below  it.  A  Mr  Stanley, 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Indians  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Taniffee,  relates,  as  Mr  Jeffcrfonf  informs  us,  that  af- 
ter being  transferred  through  feveral  tribes,  from  one 
to  another,  he  was  at  length  carried  over  the  moun- 
tains welt  of  the  Mifiouri  to  a  river  which  run*  weft- 
wardly  ;  that  thefe  bones  abounded  there  ;  and  that 
the  natives  dtferibed  to  him  the  animal  to  which  they 
belonged  as  fiill  emitting  in  the  northern  parts  of  their 
country 1  from  which  defcription  he  judged  it  to  be 
«ui  elephant.  Bones  of  the  fame  kind  have  been  lately 
found  fome  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  falines 
opened  on  the  North  Holfton,  a  branch  of  the  Tan i (Tec, 
about  the  latitude  of  36',  N.  Inftantcs  are  mentioned 
of  like  animal  remains  found  in  the  more  fouthern  cli- 
mates of  both  hemispheres  :  but  Mr  Jeffcrfon  obferves, 
*«  they  arc  either  fo  loofcly  mentioned,  as  to  leave  a 
doubt  of  the  facl  ;  fo  inacctxateJy  defcribed,  as  not 
f  <>  autiiorife  the  clafling  them  with  the  great  northern 
bones  ;  or  fo  rare,  as  to  found  a  fufjpiciun  that  they 
have  been  carried  thither  as  cunblities  from  more 
northern  region*.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  there  ferm 
to  Ik-  no  certain,  vciligc*)  of  the  exiltencc.of  this  ani- 
mal farther  fcuth  than  the  faliuts  lall  mentioned,  it 
a  icmarkable  (continues  he)  that  the  tufks  and  fkele- 
1011&  have  been  alcribed  by  the  naturalifts  of  Europe 
to  the  elephant,  while  the  grinders  have  been  given 
to  the  hippopotamus  or  river-borfc.  Yet  it  is  ack 
.edged,  that  the  tuiks  and  (keietont  are  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  elephant,  and  the  grinders  many 
times  greater  than  thofe  of  the  hippopotamus,  and 
elTentiaily  different  in  form.  Wherever  thefe  grinders 
arc  found,  there  alfo  we  find  the  tufks  and  fkekton  j 
but  do  fkclctoa  of  the  hippopotamus  nor  gricdori  of 
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the  elephant.    It  trill  not  be  laid  that  the  hippopota.  M 

mus  and  elephant  came  always  to  the  fame  foot,  the  ~ 
former  to  depofit  bis  grinders,  and  the  latter  his  tufks 
and  lkeleton.  For  what  became  of  the  parts  not  de- 
pofit cd  there !  We  muH  agree,  then,  that  thefe  re- 
mains belong  to  each  other ;  that  they  are  of  one  and 
the  fame  animal ;  that  this  was  not  a  hippopotamus, 
becaufc  the  hippopotamus  had  no  tulks  nor  fuch  a 
frame,  and  becaufe  the  grinders  differ  in  their  fize-as 
well  as  in  the  number  and  farm  of  their  points.  That 
it  was  not  an  elephant,  1  think  afecrtained  by  proofs 
equally  decifivc.  1  will  not  avail  myfelf  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  celebrated  anatomirl*,  who,  from  an  ' 
examination  of  the  form  and  itrurturc  of  the  tuflt*, 
has  declared  they  were  eflcutiaJly  different  from  thofe 
of  the  elephant ;  becauie  another  anatomittf,  equally^0 
celebrated,  has  declared,  ou  a  like  examination,  that 
they  arc  precifcly  the  fame.  Between  two  fuch  au- 
thorities 1  will  fuppofc  this  circumftance  equivocal. 
But,  1.  The  lkeleu>n  of  the  mammoth  (for  lb  the  in- 
cog" it  urn  has  been  called )  befpeaks  an  animal  of  five 
or  fix  times  the  cubic  volume  of  the  elephant,  as 
M.  de  Buffon  has  admitted.  a.  The  grinders  arc  five 
times  as  large,  arc  fquare,  and  the  grinding  furface 
ftuJded  with  four  or  live  rows  of  blunt  point*  :  where- 
as thofe  of  the  elephant  arc  broad  and  thin,  and  their* 
grinding  furface  flat.  3.  I  have  never  heard  an  in- 
ltancc,  and  fuppofc  there  has  liecn  none,  of  the  grin- 
dcr  of  an  elephant  being  found  in  America.  4.  fVnm. 
the  known  temperature  and  conititution  of  the  ele- 
phant, he  could  never  have  rxitted  in  thofe  region* 
where  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  have  been  found. 
The  elephant  is  a  native  only  of  the  torrid  7.011c  and 
kg  vicinities :  if,  with  the  afliilancc  of  warm  apart- 
ments and  warm  clothing,  he  has  been  preferred  in 
life  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  it  has  only 
been  for  a  fatall  portion  of  what  would  have  been  his 
natural  period,  and  no  inftance  of  his  multiplication 
in  them  has  ever  been  known.  But  no  banes  of  the 
mammoth,  as  i  have  before  obferved,  have  been  ever 
found  further  fouth  than  the  falines  of  the  Holfton, 
and  they  have  been  found  as  far  north  as  the  Art  tic- 
circle.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  are  of  opinion  that 
the  elephant  and  mammoth  are  the  famf,  mud  believe, 
I.  That  the  elephant  known  to  us  can  exift  and  mul- 
tiply in  the  frozen  zone  ;  or,  2.  That  an  internal  fire 
may  once  have  warmed  thofe  regions,  and  fincc  aban- 
doned them,  of  which,  however,  the  globe  exhibits 
no  unequivocal  indications  ;  or,  3.  That  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  when  thefc  elephants  lived,  was  fj 
great  as  to  include  within  tbc  tropics  all  thofe  regions 
in  which  the  bones  are  found  ;  the  tropics  being,  a? 
it  before  obferved,  the  natural  limits  of  habitation  for 
the  elephant.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  this  obli- 
quity has  really  decreafed,  and  we  adopt  the  highcll 
rate  of  decreafc  yet  pretended,  that  it,  of  one  minute 
iu  a  century,  to  transfer  the  northern  tropic  to  the 
Arctic  circle,  would  carry  the  exigence  of  thefc  fup- 
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w.  pofed  elephants  250,000  years  back  ;  a  period  far  be- 
yond our  conception  of  the  duration  of  animal  bones 
left  cxpofed  to  the  open  air,  as  t belie  are  in  many  in- 
ilances.  Befides,  though  thefc  region*  would  then 
be  fuppofed  within  the  tropics,  yet  their  winters  would, 
have  been  too  fevcrc  for  the  fenlibility  of  the  elephant. 
They  would  Lave  had,,  too,  but  one  day  and  one  night 
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•  in  th«  year}'  a  circum dance  to  which  we  haw  no  reafon  eha  fignifies  an  eai  or  ine  of  a  bag  Jiraium.   fiozo  • 

to  fuppofe  the  nature  of  the  elephant  fitted.    How-  men  telb  ua,  that  this  tree  wai  ft  ill  extant,  and  fa- 

ever,  it  has  been  deroon&rated,  that  if  a  variation  of  mous  for  pilgrimage*  and  annual  fea(ls,  even  in  Con- 

obliquity  in  the  ecliptic  takes  place  at  all,  it  it  vibra-  (taotine's  time  s  that  it  was  about  fix  mile*  diftant  from 
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tory,  and  never  exceed*  the  limit*  of  nine  degree*, 
which  is  not  fufficient  to  bring  thefe  bone*  within  the 
tropic*.  -  One  of  thefe  hypothefes,  or  fume  otlicr 
equally  arbitrary  and  inadnulfible  to  cautiou*  phtlofo- 
■phy,  muft  be  adopted  to  fupport  the  opinion  that 
thefe  are  the  bone*  of  the  elephant.  For  my  own 
part,  I  find  it  eaiier  to  believe  that  an  animal  may 
have  exiiied,  refembling  the  elephant  in  hi*  tuflts  and 
general  anatomy,  while 


Hebron }  that  fome  of  the  cottages  which  Abraham 
built  were  ftill  Handing  near  it ;  and  that  there  was  a 
well  like  wife  of  his  digging,  whereunto  both  Jew*, 
ChrilUuns,  and  Heathens,  did  at  certain  feafoo*  retort, 
either  out  of  devotion  or  for  trade,  becaufc  there  was 
held  a  great  mart.  To  thefe  fuperftitions  Conftantinc 
the  Great  pat  a  Hop.  ( 
MAN,  the  head  of  the  animal  creation,  it  a  being  OeaeraJ  it- 
,  ,  who  feel*,  reflect*,  thinks,  contrive*,  and  arts ;  who  *  *»4 

extremely  different.    From  the  30th  degree  of  fouth    has  the  power  of  changing  hi*  place  upon  the  eatth'  "  r 


latitude  to  tlie  30th  of  north,  are  nearly  the  limit* 
'which  nature  ha*  fixed  for  the  existence  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  elephant  known  to  us.  Proceeding  thence 
northwardly  to  36*  degrees,  we  enter  thofe  aifigned 
to  the  mammoth.  I  he  further  we  advance  north, 
the  more  their  veftige*  multiply  at  far  a*  the  earth  has 
been  explored  in  that  direction  ;  and  it  i*  a*  probable 
n«  otherwife,  that  this  progrefiion  continue*  to  the 
pole  itfelf,  if  land  extend*  fo  far.  The  centre  of  the 
frozen  xone  then  may  be  the  acme  of  their  vigour, 
as  that  of  the  torrid  i*  of  the  elephant.  Thus  na- 
ture fcems  to  have  drawn  a  belt  of  reparation  between 
thefe  two  tremendous  animals,  whofe  breadth  indeed 
is  not  precifely  known,  though  at  prefent  we  maty 
fuppofe  it  about  6  'r  degree*  of  latitude  ;  to  have  ai- 
figned to  the  elephant  the  region*  fouth  of  thefe  con- 
fine*, and  thofe  north  to  the  mammoth,  founding  the 
conflitutton  of  the  one  in  her  extreme  of  heat,  and 
that  of  the  other  in  the  extreme  of  cold.  When  the 
Creator  ha*  therefore  feparated  their  nature  as  far  a* 
the  extent  of  the  fcale  of  animal  life  allowed  to  thi* 
planet  would  permit,  it  feems  jxrverfc  to  declare  it 


at  pleafure  ;  who  poflcife*  the  faculty  of  communica-  *  - 
ting  hi*  thoughts  by  mean*  of  fpecch  ;  and  who  ha* 
dominion  over  all  other  creatures  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Animated  and  enlightened  by  a  ray  from  the 
Divinity,  he  furpaile*  in  dignity  every  material  being. 
He  fpends  lcf*  of  hi*  time  in  folitudc,  than  in  fociety 
and  in  obedience  to  thofe  law*  which  he  himfelf  has 
framed- 

In  the  Syfitma  Naiurt,  Mam  (Homo)  i*  ranked  as 
a  dillincl  genus  of  the  order  Prtmattt  or  "  Chief*," 
belonging  to  the  Mammalia  clafs  of  animals,  or  thofe 
which  nourifh  their  young  by  mean*  of  lactiferous 
teats  or  paps.  Of  this  genu*  he  i*  the  only  fpeciet 
(a)  ;  and  denominated  Sitpiemi,  a*  being  endowed  with 
wifdom  far  fuperior  to,  or  rather  in  exclulion  of,  all 
other  animal* — He  variet,  from  climate,  education,  s 
and  habits  ;  and  the  following  varieties,  exdufive  of  V»neiie*  of 
wild  mm  (b),  are  enumerated  by  Linnru*.  m,n/  ac- 

•  Atmricant.  **  Of  copper-coloured  complexion,  cho- Lmnjeu»° 

leric  conftitution,  and  remarkably  erect.'"— Their  hair  /  St<l.  jv\if. 

i*  black,  lank,  and  coarfc  ;  their  noftril*  are  wide  ;  r  lit-  13. 

their  feature*  harfh,  and  the  chin  it  fcantily  fupplied  r'me'in» 

I'.  »»•) 


the  fame,  from  a  partial  rvfernblance  of  their  tulk*  with  beard.  Are  obftinate  in  tlicir  temper*,  free  and 
and  bone*.    But  to  whatever  animal  we  afcribc  thefe    fatitficd  with  their  condition  ;  and  are  regulated  in  all 

their  proceeding*  by  traditional  cultom* — Paint  their 


remains,  it  i*  certain  fuch  a  one  has  exiiied  in  Ame- 
rica, and  that  it  was  the  largclk  of  all  terrcftrial  be- 
ings of  which  any  traces  have  ever  appeared." 

MAMRE, an  Amorite,  brother  of  Aner  and  Efchol, 
and  friend  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  1 3.).  It  was  with 
thefe  three  perfon«,  together  with  hi*  own  and  their 
domcttics,  that  Abraham  purfned  and  overcame  the 
king*  after  their  conqucft  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
This  Mamre,  who  dwelt  near  Hebron,  communicated 
his  name  to  great  part  of  the  country  round  about. 
Jience  we  read  (ch.  xiii.  18.  xxiii.  17,  &e.)»  that 
Abraham  dwelt  in  Mamre  and  in  the  plain  of  Mamre. 
But  it  i«  obferved,  that  what  we  tranllate  the  plain 
fhould  be  rendered  the  oat,  of  Mamre,  becaufc  the  word 


(kin  with  red  ilrcak*. 

&  Eurtptam.  "Of  fair  complexion,  fanguinc  tempe- 
rament, and  brawny  form." — The  hair  is  Mowing,  and 
of  various  (hades  oi'  brown  5  the  eye*  are  motily  blue. 
— They  are  of  gentle  manners,  acute  in  judgment,  of 
quick  invention,  and  governed  by  fixed  laws. — Drefs 
in  clofc  vcftments. 

y  jijutikt.  "  01  footy  complexion,  melancholic 
temperament,  and  rigid  fibre."— The  hair  is  hVong, 
black,  and  lank  t  the  eyes  are  dark  brown.— They  are 
of  grave,  haughty,  and  covetous  mariners  j  audio  ego. 
verned  by  opinions.— Dref*  in  loofe  garment*. 

i,  jtfrkmu,    "  Of  black  complexion,  phlegmatic 
1  *>  a 


f  \  )  In  the  early  editions  of  Linnxns,  the  7rngMylet  was  added  a*  another  fpecies  j  but  is  now  more  pro- 
perly ranked  under  the  genu*  Simiii.    See  Si  mm. 

(b)  Ho,\tiNf\  Fcri;  dcieribed  a*  walking  on  all-four*,  as  being  dumb,  and  at  covered  with  hair  t.  A 

youth  found  in  Lithuania,  in  17^1,  refvinbling  a  bear.    2.  A  youth  found  in  Hefle,  in  refembling  a 

wolf.    3.  A  youth  in  Ireland  refembling  a  (licep,  (Tulp.  Olf.  iv.  9.)    4.  A  youth  in  Bamberg  refembling 
an  ox,  {Camtrarhu.)    5.  A  wild  youth  found  in  1724  in  Hanover.    6.  Wild  boyt  found  in  1719  in  the 
Pyrenees.    7.  A  wild  girl  found  in  1717  in  Ovcryfel.    8.  A  wild  girl  found  in  1731  in  Champagne.  \  Tr*  -r^tin 
o.  A  wild  lad  found  near  Leydcn,  ( Boerhoavr. ) — Thefe  inftances  of  wild  men  and  their  fimilitudei,  according*/'**/*""'*.' 
to  Mr  Kerrf,  are  partly  to  be  attributed  to  impofture,  and  in  part  to  exaggeration:  Moft  probably  J  he  *'^**  f/ 
think*)  idiot*  who  had  ftrsryed  from  their  friend;,  and  who  rcJcmbk-d  the  above  animals  only  in  imitatiW  their  u"""' 
voices.  h        p- «*•««•• 
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temperament, 

and  frirly  ;  the 
lips  arc  thick ; 
and  long  lax  bread* 
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and  relaxed  fibre."— The  hair  i»  black   line  with  the  nofe. 
(kin  foft  and  tilky  ;  the  nofe  flat ;  the 
and  the  female  has  a  natural  apron  f, 
■They  are  of  cniftv,  indolent, 


and  carclcfs  difpofitions,  and  governed  in  their  actions 
by  caprice. — Anoint  the  nciii  with  grcafe. 

Monfim.  Of  ibefc  there  arc  fcvcral  varieties  ;  the 
firft  ar»d  iccond  of  which,  i.i  the  following  lift,  are  occa- 
iiortcd  by  peculiarity  of  climate,  while  the  reft  are 
produced  by  artificial  management.  1.  Alpint ;  The 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  mountain*:  they  art  fmaH 
in  ftaturc,  active  and  timid  in  their  difpofitions.  1. 
Pata^cnia  :  The  Patagonians  of  South  America  {  of 
vaft  Ike,  and  indolent  in  their  manners.  %.  Manor, 
thuk,  :  The  Hottentot* ;  having  one  tcftide  extirpa- 
ted. 4.  Imlerbet :  Molt  of  the  American  nation*  ; 
•  who  eradicate  their  beards  and  the  hair  from  every 
part  of  the  body  except  the  fcalp.  5.  Macrxephali : 
TbeChinetc;  who  have  their  heads  artificially  forced 
into  a  conical  form.  6.  Plagitccphah  ;  The  Canadian 
Indians  ;  who  have  the  fore  pan  of  their  beads  flat- 
tened, when  young,  by  comprcfiion. 
»  The  following  arrangement  of  the  varieties  in  the 
human  fpeeici,  in  offered  by  Dr  Gmeba  as  more  con- 
ment,  /"oe/.Tttiieut  than  that  of  Liuuxus. 

pj?)  1  -  Wh5*»  *  :  (Hom-  Formed  by  the  rule* 

*'  of  fymmetrical  elegance  and  beauty  $  or  at  lead  what 
we  conlider  as  fnch. — This  divifioa  include*  almofl  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  ;  thofe  of  Afia  on  this  fide 
of  the  Oby,  the  Cafpiau,  Mount  Imaus,  and  the 
Ganges ;  likewife  the  natives  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
of  Greenland,  and  the  Efijuimaux. 

b,  Brown  :  (Hon:.  Badiui.J  Of  a  ycllowifh  brown 
colour  ;  has  feanty  hairs,  flat  features,  and  fmall  eye*. 
—This  variety  takes  in  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Afia 
not  iuchidcd  in  the  preceding  divilion. 

c,  Black  :  ( horn.  Niger.  J  Of  black  complexion  ; 
has  fri/Jy  hair,  a  flat  nofe,  and  thick  lips. — The 
whole  inhabitants  of  Africa,  excepting  thofe  of  it* 
more  northern  pan*. 

d,  Copper-coloured  :  (Horn,  Cuprtui.)  The  com- 
plexion of  the  fki'n  rclcmbles  the  colour  of  copper  not 
bumiihed. —  I  he  whole  inhabitants  of  America,  ex- 
cept the  Gret  11  Under*  and  Efquimaux. 

e,  Tawny:  (Horn.  Fu/cus.J  Chiefly  of  a  dark 
blackiih -brown  colour  ;  having  a  broad  nofe,  and  harlh 
codrfe  tlraight  hair  —The  inhabitants  of  the  foutheru 
iliands,  and  of  mod  of  the  Indian  iflanda. 

The  following  is  LinnxuVs  defcription  of  Man,  as 
tranflatcd  by  Mr  Kerr. 
4  "  The  Body,  which  fcMoro  reaches  fix  feet  in 

7^«iojic»l  height,  it  erect,  and  almolt  naked,  having  only  fome 
•irffJptwn  fcattcred  diftant  hairs,  except  in  fome  fmall  {pots 
30"  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  and  when  firll  born  is 
entirely  naked.  The  Head  is  fliaped  like  an  egg  ; 
the  fcalp  being  long,  and  covered  with  hair;  the 
forehead  broad  ;  the  top  of  the  head  flat ;  and  the 
hind-head  protuberant.  The  Face  is  naked,  having 
the  brow  or  forchc-ad  flattened  and  quadrangular ;  the 
tempi's  are  comprciTtd,  with  peaked  angles  pointing 
upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  hairy  fcalp.  The 
t'vf-browc  are  prominent,  and  covered  with  hairs 
which,  (bedding  outwards,  cover  each  other  like  tiles  j 
and  between  the  inner  extremities  of  the  two  eye-brows 
there  is  a  fmootb,  (hallow  furrow  or  deurcflioD,  in  a 


MAN 

The  upper  cye-lid  fa  moveable, 
but  the  lower  one  hardly  moves,  and  both  are  planted  " 
at  their  edges  with  a  row  of  ftiff  recurved  hairs,  na- 
med ryr-titfbfi.  The  eye-balls  are  ronnd,  having  no 
fufpending  mufcle  a*  in  thofe  of  mod  quadrupeds;  the 
pupil,  or  opening  of  the  fight,  is  circular  ;  and  the  eye 
hat  no  mtmbrana  mMtani.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
cheeks  are  prominent,  fofttfti,  and  coloured  with  a  red 
blufli  1  their  outer  part*  flattened  |  the  lower  parts  are 
hollowed,  lax,  and  expanfile.  The  nofe  is  promi- 
nent, and  compreflcd  at  the  fides  ;  its  extremity  or 
point  is  higher  than  the  reft,  and  blunt  ;  the  noArils 
are  oval,  open  downwards,  with  thickened  edge*,  and 
are  harry  on  their  inltdcs.  The  upper  lip  is  almofl 
perpendicular,  and  is  furrowed  on  the  middle,  from 
the  divifion  between  the  noftrils  to  the  edge  of  the 
lip  ;  the  under  lip  U  erect,  thicker  and  more  promi- 
nent than  that  above  ;  both  have  a  fmnoth  red  proto 
berance,  furrounding  the  mouth  at  their  edges.  The 
chin  it  prominent,  blunt,  and  gibbous.  In  males,  the 
face  all  round  the  mouth  is  covered  with  hair,  called 
the  beard,  which  firft  appeaa  about  puberty,  in 
patches  on  the  chin.  The  teeth  in  both  jaws  may  be 
diilingnilhed  into  three  orders  ;  the  (ore  teeth  are  erect, 
parallel,  and  wedge- like,  of  the  kind  named  htcijlrtt 
or  rutting  teeth  t  they  fland  dole  to  each  other,  and 
are  more  equal  and  rounder  tlaan  in  other  animal* ; 
the  tujh,  called  in  man  eye-tteth  and*  eomer^eeth,  *f 
which  there  is  only  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fore-teeth 
in  each  jaw,  are  a  little  longer  thau  the  fore-teeth,  bi< 
much  lei's  fo  than  in  other  animals,  and  they  are  pla- 
ced dofc  to  the  otlicr  teeth ;  the  grinders,  of  which 
there  are  five  on  each  lidc  in  both  jaws,  arc  blunt,  and 
divided  on  their  upper  furface  into  pointed  eminences;, 
but  thefe  arc  not  fo  remarkable  as  in  other  auimaln. 
The  ears  are  placed  on  the  fides  of  the  head,  are  of 
an  oblong  rounded  figure,  with  a  fctnilunar  bend  on 
their  anterior  edges  ;  they  he  flat  to  the  head,  are  nar- 
ked, arched  at  the  margin  on  their  upper  and  poAerior 
edges,  and  are  thicker  and  foft  at  the  under  extre- 
mities. 

**  The  Trunk  of  the  body  confifls  of  the  neck,  bread, 
back,  and  bdly.  The  Neck  ia  roundilh*  and  (hortcr 
than  the  head  ;  its  vertebrae,  or  chine  bones,  are  not, 
as  in  moll  animals,  connected  by  a  fufpenfory  liga- 
ment ;  the  nape  is  hollowed  ;  the  throat,  immediately 
below  the  chin,  is  hollowed  at  its  upper  part,  and 
protuberant  in  the  middle  a  little  lower  down.  The 
Bread  is  fomewhat  flattened  both  before  and  behind  ; 
on  the  fore-part  there  is  a  cavity  or  drprcfuon  where 
it  joins  with  the  neck  ;  the  arm-pits  arc  hollow  and 
havy  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  is  flat :  On  the  biea'i 
arc  two  diflant,  round,  protuberant  mammx,  or  dug*, 
each  having  a  cylindrical  obtufe  wrinkly  projecting 
nipple,  which  is  furroumled  by  a  darker  coloured  circle 
called  the  areola.  The  Back  is  flat,  having  protube- 
rances ou  each  fide  at  the  ihoulucr-bladcs,  with  a  fur- 
row or  depreffiun  between  them.  The  Abdomen  or 
belly  is  large  and  protuberant,  with  a  hollow  at  the 
navel ;  the  cpigaftric  region,  or  fltuation  of  the  flo- 
mach,  is  flat ;  the  hypogastric  regions,  or  fides  of  the 
belly,  arc  protuberant  j  the  groins  Haiti (h  and  hollow- 
ed. The  pubes  is  hairy  ;  the  pelvis,  or  bafin,  i*  wi- 
der above,  and  grows  narrower  below.  The  male 
pans  arc  citexual  and  loqfc  j  the  penis  cylindrical ;  the 

scrotum 
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fcrotum  rouodiih,  lax,  and  wrinkled,  being  divided  in  by  foroc  peculiarities  of  the  female  conftjtution,  which 
the  middle  by  a  longitudinal  ridge  or  l'mooth  line,   have  been  already  mentioned.*' 

which  extends  along  the  whole  p  rinium  :  The  fc-  .  Nofet  Tcipfum,  "  Know  thyfelF,"  is  a  precept  wor- 
wale  parts  are  compreffed  and  protuberant,  laving  U-  tKy  of  the  lawgiver  of  Athens  :  it  has  been  culled  the 
bia,  nymph*,  clytoris,  and  hymen  ;  and,  in  adults,  full  ilcp  tu  wi£dom,  and  was  formerly  written  on  lec- 
fccreting  the  catamenia.  There  is  no  external  tail.  tcrs  of  gold  in  the  temple  of  Diana.  In  the  purfuit 
.  .  **  The  Limbs  con  fill  of  arms  and  hands  in  (had  of  of  this  important  branch  of  knowledge,  Man  may  he 
fore -legs  ;  and  of  thighs,  legs,  and  feet.  The  Arms  contemplated 'in  the  feven  following  iefpc<f*s  : 
arc  placed  at  a  diftancc  from  each  other ;  they  are 
•round,  and  about  a  foot  in  length  from  the  joint  of 
the  Ihoulder  to  the  elbow ;  the  fore-arm,  or  cubit, 
.Contains  two  bones,  and  is  obtufely  prominent ;  the 
ulna,  which  forms  the  principal  thicknefs  of  the  mem- 
ber, is  round,  and  fomcwhat  flattened  on  the  iufide. 


M.m. 


1.  Ph y siulogioall v, — as  a  foil  liiudtine,  chiefly 
compofid  of  nerves  and  fibrin  interwoven  with  each 
other,  l  lis  raoll  perfect  lla:c  is  during  yuutli  {  aiid 
he  h  endowed. with  faculties  more  nuinrn'U-,  and  in 
higher  perfection,  titan  thufe  of  »U  oih-r  animal 
"  Man,  intended  for  exereifing  dominion  over  the 


The  Hands  are  broad,  flat,  and  rounded  ;  convex  on    whole  animal  creation,  is  fent  by  Nature  into  thet 


Se'f.koow. 

leil^'e,  or 


.he  ftudy  of. 

world  naked,  forlorn,  and  bewailing  hi*  lot;  he  is  man.  fStf. 
then  unable  to  ufe  hit  hands  or  feet,  and  is  incapable  >■'•«.  Kerr.), 
of  acquiring  any  kind  of  knowledge  without  inilruc* 
tion  ;  he  can  neither  fpeak,  nor  walk,  not  cat,  nor  pcr- 
fornvanyadtiun  whatever  bynatural  inilinCt:"  Pliny. — 
"  We  may  judge  what  kind  of  life  it  allotted  to  ua  by 
Nature,  fine*,  it  is  ordained,  as  au  omen,  that  we  ihotild 
rtng.fingtr,  are  "next  in  length  and  in  fi/.e  ;  and  the  come  weeping,  into  the  world:"  o'.vi.v.i. — "  It  is  hu- 
thirj,  or  mJdlf^ngn,  is  the  lougcil  l  the  point  of  this   miliatiug  to  the.  pride  of  man,  to  conf.der  the  pitiable 


the  outlide  or  back  of  the  hand,  and  concave  on  the 
iniide  or  palm.  Kach  hand  has  five  fingers,  one  of 
.which,  named  the  thumh,  is  mortar  and  thicker  than 
the  rell,  and  is  placed  at  fome  diftattce  from  them  ; 
the  others,  are  near  each  other,  and  placed  parallel, 
the  outer  or  rutU-fngtr  being  the  fnullelt  ;  the  fecond, 
:  or  fort-Jin^n,  and  the  fourth,  called  the 


.lart,  when  the  arm-  and  hand  hang  down,  reaches  to 
the  middle  of  the  tliii^h.    The  naiU  are  rounded  and 

-  Aval,  being  flatly  arched,  or  convex  upwards,  and  each 
has  a  femduoar  whitilh  mark  at  the  root  or  lower  ex- 
tremity. 

*'  The  lower  limlis  are  placed  clofe  together,  having  deration,  it  is  deftruyed  by  ahflincnce,  injured  by  va- 
brawny  mufcuUr  haunches  and  fwelling  flefny  l.ips  ;  ricty  of  dc'.icaciu*,  weakened  by.  umilual  things,  and 
the  knees  are  obtufe,  beud  forwards,  and  have  hollow  ftrengthened  by  the  ufe  of  pro{*r  and  accuiiomed 
hams  behind.  The  Legs,  which  arc  nearly  of  the  fame    fare.    Man,  learned  in  the  pernicious  art  of  cookciy. 


origin  of  this  mult  arrogant  of  all  the  *r.jm*1' :''  P, 

2. Dietetic  a  Ltv . — Guru  Ww«*i"<or.  M  od: !  y !  icartb. 
and  tranquillity  of  mind  are  more  to  Lc  ux;.:  J  than  aU 
the  riches,  pomp,  or  gjory,  of  a  Crcelu.*,  a  .Solomon, 
or  an  Alexander. .  Health  if  to  be  preferved  by  mo  - 


length  with  the  thighs,  are  of  a  mufcular  make  be- 
hind, where  they  fwcll  out  into  what  u  sailed  the 
at:/;  they  are  lean,  and  free  of  flelh  ou  the  (him  or 
lure-parts,  and  taper  downwards  to  the  anclcy  which 
have  hard  heraifpherical  projections  on  each  fide,  na- 
med the  anlU-horui  or  mailt d<.  The  hocl  is  thick, 
prominent,  and  gibbous  being  longer  and  broader 
than  in  other  animals,  for  giving  a  firm  fuppott  to  the 
body  ;  it  joins  immediately  with  the  fole  of  the  foot. 
The  Feet  are  oblong,  convex  above,  and  flatteued  on 
the  folei,  which  h  ivc  a  tranfvOrfe  hollow  about  the 
twiddle.  Kach  foot  lacs  live  toes,  fomewluit  bent 
downwards,  and  gibbous  or  fwellcd  underneath  at 
their  extremities  ;.  they  are  all  placed  dole  together, 
the  inner  or  great-tec  bting  thicker  and  fomcwhat 
D  orter  than. the  sclt  ;  tlic  fecund  aud  third  are  nearly 


is  fond  o£  many  dilhes,  rendered  palatable  by  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  fire,  and  by  the  baneful  addition  of 
wine.  "  Hunger  is  fattahed  with  a  finall  quantity  of 
food,  luxury  demands  overabundance.  Imagination 
requires  valt  fupplies  ;  while  nature  is  contented  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  ordinary  food,  and  is  burthen- 
ed  by  fupcrfiuity:"  Stneca. — According  as  thouliveit, 
fo  (hall  thy  life  be  enjoyed. 

3.  Pathologically  M-mnto  nwn.'  The  life  of 

man  rcfemblei  a  bubble  leady  to  burlt ;  his  fate  is  fuf- 
pended  by  a  hair,  aud  is  depcodeut  011  the  uncertain 
lapfie  of  time.    "  Tlia  earth  contains  nothing  more  - 

frail  than  man:"  Humrr  v  Nothing  i=  weaker  than 

human  life:  To  what  dangers,  and  to  how  many  dif- 
eafes,  in  it  not  expofed  I  Hence  the  whole  period  of 
a  mail's  life  is  but  a  fpan  :  Half  of  it  is  neceffarily 


of  equal  length  ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  fhortcr   fpent  in  a  ftatc  refcmbling  death}  without  including 


than  the  others,  the  Utl  mentioned  or  little  Joe  being 
the  fhorteft  and  fra.illett.  The  toe  nails  resemble 
thofe  on  the  fingers,  which  are  already  defcribed. 

"  Thu«  nun  differs  from  the  oth«r  animals  in  hit 
urect  poflure  and  naked  fkin,  having  a  hairy  fcalp,  he- 
me' furnilhed  with  hair  on  the  eye-brows  and  cye- 


the  years  of  infancv,  wherein  there  is  no  judgment  1 
or. the  period  of  old  age^  fertile  in  fuftcrings,  during 
which  the  fenfes  are  blunted,  the  limb*  become  itiff, 
and- the  faculties  of  fight  and  hearing,  the  powers  of 
walking,  and  the  teeth,  the  inHrnmenti  of  nourifh- 
ment,  fail  before  the  rell  of  the  body:"  Pliny. — "  Thus 


l.«ihei,  and  having,  when  arrived  at  puberty,  the  pubes,  a  conlidcrablc  part  of  death  is  fuffcred  during  hfe ; 
hicad,  arm  pits,  and  the  chin,  of  the  malei,  covered   and  death  poiTeffes  all  that  belonged  to  the  times. 

which  are  paft.  Finally,  nature  will  fpcedily  recal  and 
dcltroy  all  the  beings  which  thou  feell,  aud  all  that 
thy  imagination  can  fuppofc  to  exiit  hereafter;  for 
death  calls  equally  upon  all,  whether  they  be  good  or 
whether  they  be  evil:"  Sttitca,  ii.  5y. 

4.  Naturally. — fnntttui  vivile,  Kumcnadtjl!  Mais, 
the  prince  of  animated  beings,  who  is  a  nuradc  *>f  na- 
ture, 


with  hair.  His  brain  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  even  the  moil  enormous ;  he  ii  provided  with 
an  wuSh,  and  has  organs  of  fpccrh*  His  face  is  pla- 
ced in  the  lame  parallel  line,  with  hit  body  ;  he  has  a 
projecting  compreffed  nofe,  and  a  prominent  chin.  His 
feet  in  walking  red  on  the  heel.  He  hat  no  tail ;  and, 
Uflly,  the  fpeuc*  is  dilliuguiihc J  from  other  ~ 
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tore,  and  for  whom  all  thing*  on  UiU  earth  were  crea- 
ted, is  a  mimic  animal,  weeping,  laughing,  fingmg, 
fpcakingi  tractable,  judicious,  inquifitive,  and  moll 
wife;  he  i«  weak  and  naked,  unprovided  with  natural 
weapon*,  expofed  to  all  the  injuries  of  fortune,  need- 
fill  of  aJIiuance  from  others,  of  an  anxious  mind,  fo- 


MAN 


6.  MoaALLf.-— Bmtjat  tt  l*tart!  Man  if  eompofed 
of  an  animated  medullary  fubilance,  which  prompts 
him  to  that  which  is  right ;  and  of  a  bodily  frame  liable 
to  imprefiions,  which  mitigate*  him  to  the  enjoyment 
of  plcafurc.  In  his  natural  ttatc  he  i*  fooh'fh,  wanton, 
an  inconfiderate  follower  of  example,  ambitious,  pro- 
licitous  of  protection,  continually  complaining,  change-  fufe,  didatisned,  cunning,  peeviih,  invidious,  malicious, 
able  in  temper,  obflinate  in  hope,  and  How  m  the  ac-  and  covttom  ;  by  the  influence  of  juft  morals  be  is 
rniiiition  of  wifdom.  He  defpife*  the  time  which  is  transformed  to  be  attentive,  cliafle,  confi derate, 
pail,  ahufes  that  which  is  pre  lent,  and  fets  his  affec- 
tions on  the  uncertain  future;  thus  continually  ne- 
glecting winged  lime,  which,  though  infinitely  pre- 
cious, can  never  he  recalled:  For  thus  the  bell  and 
readieft  time,  in  every  age,  flics  on  with  miferablc 
mortals ;  fomc  it  fummons  to  attend  their  daily  and 
Tuirthenfomc  labour* ;  fome  it  confines  to  luxurious 
inaction,  pampered  even  to  fuffocation  with  fuperflui- 
ties ;  fomc  it  folicits  in  the  ever  rcftlefs  paths  of  am- 
bition; fomc  it  renders  anxious  for  the  acquifition  of 
wealth,  and  diftrefles  by  the  poflefuou  of  the  thing 
defired  ;  fomc  it  condemns  to  folitude,  and  others  to 
have  their  doors  continually  croiided  with  vifitors  j 
here  one  bewails  the  conduct  of  his  children,  there 
«nc  grieves  their  lofs.  Tears  will  fooncr  fail  us  than 
their  eaufes,  which  only  oblivion  can  remove.  "  On 
even*  hand  our  evil*  overbalance  our  advantages ;  we 
are  furrounded  with  dangers;  we  rnfh  forwards  into 
untried  fit  nations;  we  are  enraged  without  having  re- 
ceived provocation;  like  wild  beaiU,  we  dcltroy  thofe 
we  do  not  hate;  wc  willi  for  favourable  gales,  which 
lead  us  only  to  deitructioii ;  the  earth  yawns  wide, 
ready  for  our  death:"  Stitta. — "  Other  animals  unite 
together  aguinfl  enemies  of  a  kind  different  from  their 
own,  while  man  fuffcrs  moll  injuries  from  his  own 
fpecies:"  /Via*. 

c.  PflLiricAi  ly  — -Efio  anliqua  virtulert JMd  Man, 
instead  of  following  that  which  is  right,  is  fuhjee\ed  to 
flie  guidance  of  manifeft  error;  this  envelopes  all  his 
faculties  ■.tndcr  the  thick  veil  of  cuflom,  as  foon  as  he 
:n  born;  according  to  its  dictuies  he  is  fed,  educated, 
brought  up,  <T.d  directed,  in  all  thing*;  and  by  its  ar- 
bitral y  rules  his  honefty,  fortitude,  wifdom,  morality, 
and  religion,  arc  judged  of ;  thus  governed  by  opi- 
nion, h<-  II  vis  conformably  to  culloin,  in ll cad  of  being 
g-iidul  by  reafoit.  Though  fent  into  the  world  a  pc- 
vtlhable  being,  f<ir  all  are  evidently  born  to  fuffer,  in- 
siccd  of  endeuvoor'ng  to  feciirc  thol'c'things  which  are 
:r:otl  advantageous  and  truly  beneficial,  he,  infatuated 
by  tin:  l'milts  of  fortune,  anxiouily  collects  her  gaudy 
trifles  for  future  enjoyment,  and  neglt£ts  her  real  be- 
nefits •  he  h  driven  to  madnefs  by  envious  fnarlers  ; 
he  perfesuus  with  halp-d  the  tndy  religious  for  dif- 
fi-iing  from  himfaf  in  fi  eudativc opinions;  he  excites 
nmubrrlrf.  broil*,  not  that  he  may  do  good,  but  for  a 
p  >rp  !e  that  even  himfelf  is  ignorant  of.  He  wafles 
it: .  prei-ioiit  and  irrecoverable  time  to  trifles;  he  thinks 
lightly  of  immortal  and  eternal  convents,  while  rego- 
latiiig  the  fuedfiion  of  his  poftcrily  ;  and  perpetually 
entering  on  new  projccV.  forgetful  of  his  real  condi- 
tion, he  builds  palace*  intlead  of  preparing  his  grave; 
till  at  length,  in  the  miJil  of  his  lehemes,  death  feizes 
him  ;  and  then,  firft  opening  his  eyes,  he  perceives,  O 
man!  that  all  is  delation.  "  Thus  wc  live  as  if  im- 
mortal, and  ftrll  learn  in  death  that  we  have  to  die  ;" 
Smtta. 


dell,  temperate,  quiet,  fincere,  mild,  beneficent,  grate- 
ful, and  contented.  "  Sorrow,  luxury,  ambition,  *- 
varice,  the  defire  of  hfe,  and  anxiety  for  the  future, 
are  common  to  all  animals:"  P. my. 

7.  Theologically. — Mtmtuto  CrtatarU hi!  Man, 
the  ultimate  purpofc  of  creation,  and  mafterpiecc  of 
the  works  of  Omnipotence,  was  placed  on  earth  that 
he  might  contemplate  it*  perfections;  he  was  endowed 
with  iapicnt  rcafon,  and  made  capable  of  forming  con- 
cluiion*  from  the  imprefiions  of  hi*  fenfea,  that,  from 
a  codlidcratioai  of  created  objects,  he  might  know 
their  Creator  as  the  Ah-  ighty,  the  Infinite,  the  Ora- 
uifrient,  the  Eternal  God:  That  we  may  live  morally 
under  his  governing  care,  it  i*  rcquifite  that  we  hare  a 
thorough  conviction  of  its  existence,  and  miift  haw  it 
ever  in  remembrance.  Other  revealed  matters  on  thin 
fubject  are  left  to  be  explained  by  the  theologians. 

•'  There  are  two  things  which  lead  to  a  knowledge 
of  God;  creation  and  revelation:"  Au%nft'mt. — "  God, 
therefore,  nay  be  found  out  by  the  light  of  nature, 
but  isonly  to  be  known  by  the  alfittance  of  doctrine:" 
Tcrtullian. — "  Man  alone  ha*  the  inettimable  privilege 
of  contemplating  the  perfections  of  God,  who  is  the  au- 
thor both  of  nature  and  of  revelation :"  Ibid.—**  Learn 
that  God  ha*  both  ordered  you  to  exilt,  and  that  you 
mould  ftudy  to  act  that  part  properly  which  is  allotted 
for  you  in  life:"  Ptrf.  Sat.  iii.  71. 

The  whole  of  this  Encyclopaedia  may  in  fome 
refpeel  be  accounted  an  analylis  of  Man;  as  compre- 
hending his  knowledge  of  God,  of  himfelf,  and  of  na- 
tural and  artificial  objects.  In  the  fequel  of  this  ar- 
ticle we  mall  collect  into  one  view  the  moil  important 
particular*  relating  to  himfelf  individually,  confidered 
as  a  physical  being,  and  as  fonning  a  fubject  of  natu- 
ral hiuory. 

Anatomifls  have  employed  much  pain*  in  the  ftudy 

of  the  material  part  of  man,  and  of  that  organization   ^ 

which  determines  his  place  in  the  animal  creation. 
From  tracing  and  combiuing  his  different  external 
parts  ;  from  obferving  that  his  body  is  in  fome  place* 
covered  w  ith  hair ;  that  he  can  walk  upon  his  hands 
and  hi*  feet  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  manner  of  quadra- 
peds ;  that,  like  certain  animals  which  hold  their  food 
in  their  paws,  he  has  two  clavicles ;  that  the  female 
brings  forth  her  young  alive,  and  that  her  brraits  are 
fupplied  with  milk  :  from  thefe  circumftanctt  we 
might  be  led  to  aflign  man  a  place  in  the  clafs  of  vivi- 
parous quadruped*.  But,  in  our  opinion,  fuch  an  ar- 
rangement would  he  defective,  arbitrary,  and  abfurd. 
Man  is  not  a  quadruped  \  1  Of  all  the  animals,  he  alone  t 
can  fupport  tuinfelf,  continually  and  without  rcllrafnt,^]J|J 
in  an  erect  pofturc  (that  is,  with  his  head  and  body^a 
in  a  vertical  line  upon  his  legs).  In  this  irtajeftic  and 
dignified  attitude,  he  can  change  his  place,  furvey  this 
eaith  which  he  inhabit and  turn  his  eyes  towards 
the  vault  of  heaven.  JSy  a  noble  -and  cafy  gait,  he 
6  prefcrve* 


tfawralhi' 
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prefemt  no  equilibrium  in.the  fe»eral  parts  of  his  body,    ture  has  denied  a  covering ;  but  IKU  he  is  her  maiUr-  Mas. 
and  tranfport*  himfclf  from  one  place  to  another  with    piece,  the  laft  work  which  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
different  degrees  of  celerity  (c).    To  man  alone  na-    Almighty  Artift,  the  fovereign  and  the  chief  of  ani- 


(c)  M.  Daubentoa,  after  a  cartful  examination  of  thofe  charaders  in  the  form'  of  man  by  which  he  is  di- 
fringuifhed  from  other  animala,  ha*  reduced  them  to  two  heads.  The  rirft  is  tbe  ftrength  of  the  mufeks  of 
thelegi,  by  which  the  body  i*  fapported  in  a  vertical  pofition  above  them  }  the  fecoad  conlills  in  the  articu- 
lation of  the  bead  with  the  neck  by  the  middle  of  its  bafe. 

We  ftand  upright,  bend  our  body,  and  walk,  without  thinking  on  the  power  by  which  wc  are  fupportcd  ia 
thefe  fcveral  petition*.  Thi*  power,  fays  M.  Daubenton,  rcfides  chiefly  in  tl»c  mufcles  which  eotiftitute  die 
principal  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Tlieir  exertion  is  felt,  and  their  motion  is  vifible  externally  when  we 
ftand  upright  and  bend  our  body  backwards  and  forward*.  This  povrer  is  no  kf»  great  when  we  walk  even 
on  an  horizontal  plane.  In  afcending  a  height,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  morcfenfibly  felt  than  in  defcend- 
ing.  AH  thefe  motion?  are  natural  to  man.  Other  animals  on  the  contrary,  when  placed  on  their  hind  lcgi> 
are  either  incapable  of  performing  them  at  all,  or  do  it  partially,  with  great  difficulty,  and  for  a  very  ffiort 
time.  The  gtiUn,  and  the  j^ko  or  tmraniioutar.g,  are  the  animal*  mod  rcfembling  man  in  their  construction  j 
they  can  ftand-upright  with  much  lefa  difficulty*  than  other  brute* ;  but  the  rellraint  the y  are  under  in  thi< 
attitude  plainly  (how*  that  it  is  not  natural  to  them.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  mufctcs  in  the  back  part  of  the 
leg  in  the  gibbon  and  the  jocko  arc  not,  as  in  man,  fufficiently  large*  to  form  a  calf,  and  coufequently  not 
fufficiently  ftt\*ng  to  fupport  the  tiiighs  and  body  in  a  vertical  line,  and  to  prefcrve  them  in  tliat 
pofture. 

M.  Daubenton  ha*  discovered,  tliat  the  attitude*  proper  to  man  and  to  the  animals  are  pointed  out  by  the 
different  manners  in  which  the"  head  k  articulated  with  the  neck.  The  two  points,  by  which  the  ollcous 
part  of  the  head  u  conneded  with  the  firtl  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  on  which  every  movement  of  the  head 
ia  made  with  the  greateft  facility,  are  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  great  foramen  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  in 
man  is  Gtuatcd  near  the  centre  of  the  bafe  of  the  cranium,  affords  a  paffage'for  die  medullary  fubftancc  into 
the  veitebrx,  and  determine*  the  place  of  the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  neck.  The  body  and  neck 
being,  according  to  the  natrtral  attitude,  in  a  vaticai  direction,  the  head  mud  be  placed  in  equilibrium  upon 
the  vertebra?  as  upon  a  pivot  or  point  of  fupport.  The  lace  is  on  a  vertical  line,  ahnoft  parallel  to  that  of 
the  body  and  neck.  The  jaws,  which  are  very  fhort  compared  with  thofe  of  moll  other  animals,  extend  very 
little  farther  forward*  than  the  forehead. 

No  animal  has,  like  man,  it*  hind  legs  as  long  as  the  body, .peck,  and  head,  taken  together,  mcafuring  from 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  os  pubis. 

In  the  frame  of  the  humaa  body  the  principal  parts  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  other  animals ;  but 
in  the  connection  and  form  of  the  bones,  fays  M.  Daubenton,  there  is  as  great  a  difference  as  in  the  attitude* 
proper  to  each.  Were  a  man  to  affume  the  natural  pofture  of  quadrupeds,  and  try  to  walk  by  the  help  of 
his  hands  and  feet,  he  would  find  himfelf  in  a  very  unnatural  utuation  ;  lie  could  not  move  his  feet  and  head 
but  with  the  greatetl  difficulty  and  pain  ;  and  let  him  make  what  exertions  he  pleafed,  he  would  find  it  im- 
poflible  to  attain  a  ileady  and  continued  pace.  The  principal  obftacitu  he  would  meet  with  would  arife  from, 
the  ftru&nrc  of  the  pelvis,  the  hands,  the  feet,  and  the  head. 

The  plane  of  the  great  occipital  foramen,  which  in  man  is  almoft  horizontal,  puts  the  head  ia  a  kind  of 
equilibrium  upon  the  neck  when  wc  ftand  erect  in  our  natural  attitude  :  but  when  we  are  in  the  attitude  of 
quadruped*,  it  prevent*  us  from  railing  our  head  fo  as  to  look  forwards,  becaufc  tbc  movement  of  the  head  is 
ftopt  by  the  protuberance  of  the  occiput,  which  then  approaclie*  too  near  the  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

In  moft  animals,  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone  in  fituated  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  j  the 
jaws  are  very  long  (  the  occiput  lias  no  protuberance  beyond  the  aperture,  the  plane  of  which  is  in  a  vertical 
direction,  or  inclined  a  little  forwards  or  backwards;  lo  that  tbc  Ivead  is  pendant,  and  joined  to  the  neck  by 
its  poftcrior  part.  This  poiition  of  the  head  enables  quadrupeds,  though  their  bodies  arc  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  to  prefcut  their  muzzle  forwards,  and  to  raife  it  fo  a*  to  reach  above  them,  or  to  touch  the 
tarth  with  the  extremity  of  their  jaws  when  they  bring  their  neck  and  head  down  to  their  feet.  In  the  atti- 
tude of  quadrupeds,  man  conk!  touch  the  earth  only  with  the  fore  part  or  the  top  of  the  head. 

To  thefe  differences  of  ftra&urc,  M.  Daubenton  adds  that  when  man  is  Handing,  liis  heel  refts  upon  the 
earth  a*  well  a*  the  other  parts  of  his  foot  ;  when  he  walks  it  is  the  firtt  part  which  touches  the  ground  ;  man, 
can  ftand  on  one  foot :  thefe  arc  peculiarities  inftrufture  and  in  the  manner  of  moving  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  other  animals.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  man  cannot  be  ranked  ia  the  clafs  of  quadruped*. 
We  may  add,  thai  in  man  the  brain  is  much  larger,  and  the  jaw*  much  ffiortcr,  than  in  any  other  animal. 
The  brain,  by  its  great  extent,  forms  the  protuberance  of  tbc  ocaipital  bone,  the  forehead,  and  all  that  part 
of  the  head  which  is  abuvc  tbe  ear*.  In  animals  the  brain  is  fo  (mail,  that  moft  of  them  have  no  occiput,  or 
the  front  is  either  wanting  or  little  raifed.  In  animals  which  have  large  foreheads,  fuch  as  tbe  horfe,  the  ox, 
the  elephant,  £cc.  they  are  placed  at  low,  and  even  lower,  than  tbc  can.  Thefe  animal*  likewife  want  the 
occiput,  and  the  top  of  the  head  is  of  very  fmall  extent.  The  jaws  which  form  the  great  eft  portion  of  the 
muzzle,  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  fmallncfs  of  the  brain.  The  length  of  the  muzzle  varies  in  different 
•nimals  :  in  folipcde  animals  it  is  very  long ;  it  is  fhort  in  the  ourang-outang  ;  and  in  man  it  does  nvt  exi'* 

animal. 


«  all.    No  beard  growt  on  the  muzzk  :  this  part  is  wanting  in  every 
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Man.  mals  a  world  in  miniature,  the  centre  whieh  connects 
the  tiniverfe  together.  The  form  of  his  body,  the  or- 
gans whereof  ate  conflruclrd  in  fuch  a  manner  a*  to 
produce  a  muih  greater"  effect  than  thole  of  other  ani- 
mah,  announces  his  power.  Evciy  thing  drmonllrates 
the  excellence  of  his  nature,  and  the  immenfe  diilancc 
placed  by  the  bounty  of  the  Creator  between  man  and 
heart.  Man  is  a  rcafonablc  being: ;  brute  animals  arc 
deprived  of  that  noble  faculty.  The  weakeft  and  moll 
flupid  of  the  human  race  ii  able  to  manage  the  moil 
fjgacious  quadruped ;  he  commands  it,and  make*  it  fub- 
fervient  to  hi*  ul'e.  The  operations  of  brutes  are  pure- 
ly the  effect  of  mechanical  impulfe,  and  continue  al- 
ways the  fame ;  human  works  are  varied  without  end, 
and  infinitely  diveriifiedln  the  manner  of  execution. 
The  foul  of  man  is  free,  independent,  and  immortal. 
He  is  fitted  for  the  Andy  of  fcience,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  art ;  he  bus  the  exclufive  privilege  of  examin- 
ing every  thing  which  has  cxifleiiec,  and  of  holding 
communication  with  hi*  fd 
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i  by  language, 
by  particular  motion*  of  the  body,  and  by  marks  and 
characters  mutually  agreed  upon.  Hence  arifes  that 
phyfical  pre-eminence  which  he  enjoys  over  ail  animals  ; 
and  hence  that  power  which  he  pofTttTes  over  the  ele- 
ments, and  (fo  to  fpeak)  over  nature  itftlf.  Man, 
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-therefore,  is  unequalled  in  his  kind ;  but 
duals  thereof  differ  greatly  from  one  another  in  figure, 
fbture,  colour,  maimers,  and  difpofitions.  The  globe 
which  man  inhabits  is  covered  with  die  productions 
of  hi*  indullry  and  the  works  of  his  hands  :  it  is  hit 
Jj'mur,  in  fhort,  which  gives  a  value  to  the  whole  ler- 
tvilrial  mafs. 

The  hiilnry  of  mau  is  an  object  of  attention  highly 
intcreituig,  whether  we  coufider  him  in  the  different 
periods  ot  his  life,  or  take  a  view  of  the  varieties  of 
the  fpecies,  or  examine  the  wonderfid  organization  of 
his  frame.  We  fhall,  therefore,  attempt  to  give  a  fhort 
fketeh  of  him  in  thefe  different  points  of  view  ;  refer- 
ring occafionally  to  other  parts  of  the  work  for  more 
particular  details. 

"  Nothing  (fays  M.  Buffou)  exhibits  fuch  a  lin- 
king picture  of  our  wcaknefs,  as  the  condition  of  an 
infant  immediately  afterbirth.  Incapable  of  employing 
its  organs,  it  needs  affiftance  of  every  kind.  In  the 
firft  moments  of  our  exiitence,  we  prcfent  au  image  of 
pain  and  mifcry,  and  are  more  weak  and  hclplcfs  than 
the  young  of  any  other  animal.  At  birth,  the  infant 
paffrs  from  one  element  to  another:  When  it  leaves 
the  gentle  warmth  of  the  tranquil  fluid  hy  which  it  was 
completely  furrounded  in  the  wumb  of  the  inu^ her,  it  be- 
comes expufed  to  the  imprefftonioftheair.and  inftantly 
feel*  the  effect*  of  that  active  element.  The  air  acting 
upon  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  upon  the  organs  of  rc- 
fpiratiuii,  produces  a  mock  fomcthing  like  freezing,  by 
whii  li  the  brtait  is  expanded,  and  the  air  admitted  in- 
to the  h:n£s.  In  the  mean  time,  the  agitation  of  the 
diaphragm  preflcs  upon  the  vifecra  ol  the  abdomen, 
and  the  exrrements  jire  thus  for  the  firft  time  difchar- 
geti  from  .the  inteftinej,  and  the  urine  from  thp  blad- 
der. The  air  dilates  the  veikles  of  the  lungs,  and  af- 
ter being  rarefied  to  a  ctrtain  degree,  is  expelled  by 
the  tyring  o«  the  dilated  fibres  reacting  upon  this  rare- 
fied fluid.  The  infant  now  refpircs;  and  articulates 
founds,  or  cr-V*.  r  For  the  condition  of  the  fahu  mi  ute~ 
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n"  nc;  and  for  the  nature  aud  importance  of  refpira.      •  ( 
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Moft  animals  are  blind  for  fomc  days  after  birth. 
Infants  open  their  eyes  to  the  light  the  moment  they 
come  into  the  world  ;  but  they  are  dull,  fixed,  and 
commonly  blue.  The  new-born  child  cannot  diftin- 
guiih  objects,  becaufe  he  is  incapable  of  fixing  his  eyet 
upon  them.  The  osgan  of  vifion  is  yet  imperfect  t 
the  cornea  is  wrinkled  ;  and  perhaps  the  retina  is  too 
fort  for  receiving  the  images  of  external  objects,  and 
for  communicating  the  fcnl'ation  of  diftiact  vifion..  At 
the  end  of  forty  days,  the  infant  begins  to  hear  and 
to  fmile.  About  the  fame  time  it  begins  to  look  *t  .  ?  . 
bright  objects,  and  frequently  to  turn  its  eyes  toward,*^ 
the  window,  a  candle,  or  any  light.  Now  likewifc  itofinfuuT. 
begins  to  weep  ;  for  its  former  cries  and  groans  w  ere 
not  accompanied  with  tears.  Smiles  and  tears  are  the 
effect  of  two  internal  fenfations,  both  of  which  depend 
on  the  action  of  the  mind.  Thus  they  are  peculiar  to 
the  human  race,  and  ferve  to  exprefs  mental  pain  or 
pleafure  t  while  the  cries,  motions,  and  other' marks  of 
bodily  pain  and  pleafure*  are  common  to  man  and  molt 
of  the  other  animals.  Confidcring  the  fuhjecl  as  me- 
taphyficiant,  we  will  find  that.pain  and  pleafure  arc  the 
univerfal  power  which  fets  all  our  paffions  in  motion. 

The  fire  of  an  infant  born  at  the  foil  time  is  com- 
monly twenty-one  inches  ;  and  that  fatut,  which  nine 
months  bef.re  was  an  imperceptible  bubble,  now  weighs 
ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  fumetimcs  more.  The  head 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  body  }  and  this  difpro. 
portion,  which  is  ftill  greater  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the 
firtus,  continues  during  the  period  of  infancy.  The 
fkin  of  a  new-born  child  is  of  a  reddiih  colour,  becaufe 
it  is  fo  fine  and  tranfparent  as  to  allow  a  (light  tint  of 
the  colour  of  the  blood  to  thine  through.  The  form 
of  the  body  and  members  is  by  no  means  perfect  in  • 
child  foon  after  birth  (  all  the  parts  appear  to  be 
fwollcn.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  a  kind  of  jaundice 
generally  comes  on,  and  at  the  fame  time  milk  is  to  be 
found  in  the  breafts  of  the  infant,  w'hich  may  be  fquec> 
zed  out  by  the  fingers.  The  fwelling  decreafes  as  the 
child  grows  up. 

The  liquor  contained  in  the  amnios  leaves  a  vifcid 
whitifh  matter  upon  the  body  of  the  child.  In  thai 
country  we  have  the  precaution  to  wafh  the  new-bora 
infant  only  with  warm  water  ;  but  it  is  the  cuftom 
with  whole  nations  inhabiting  the  eoldeft  climates,  to 
plunge  their  infants  into  cold  water  as  foon  as  they 
arc  born  without  their  receiving  the  leaft  injury.  It 
is  even  faid  that  the  Laplanders  leave  their  children  ia 
the  fnow  till  the  cold  has  almoft  flopped  tlieir  refpira- 
tion,  and  then  plunge  them  into  a  warm  bath.  Among 
thefe  people,  the  children  are  alfowafhed  thrice  a-day 
during  the  firft  year  of  their  life.  The  inhabitants  of 
northern  countries  arc  prrfuaded>  that  the  cold  hath 
tends  to  make  men  ftronger  and  more  rob'jft,  and  on 
that  account  accuftotn  their  children  to  the  ufc  of  it 
from  their  infancy.  The  truth  is,  that  we  are  total- 
ly ignorant  of  the  power  of  habit,  or  how  far  it  csn 
make  our  bodies  capable  of  fullering,  of  acquiring,  or 
of  lofing. 

The  child  is  not  allowed  to  fuck  as  foon  as  it  is 
boru  }  but  time  is  given  for  discharging  the  liquor  and 
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/lime  from  the  ftomach,  and  the  mteenum  or  excre- 
ment, which  it  of  a  black  colour,  from  the  intcilincs. 
As  thefc  fubftances  might  four  the  milk,  a  little  dilu- 
ted wine  mixed  with  fugar  it  firft  given  to  the  infant, 
and  the  bread  it  not  prcfentcd  to  it  before  ten  or  twelve 
hours  have  elapfed. 

The  young  of  quadrupeds  can  of  themfelvea  find  the 
way  to  the  teat  of  the  mother  t  it  it  not  fo  with  man. 
The  mother,  in  order  to  fuckle  her  child,  mull  raifc 
it  to  her  brcafts  t  and,  at  this  feeble  period  of  life,  the 
infant  can  expref*  its  wantt  only  by  its  cries. 

New-born  children  have  need  of  frequent  nourifh- 
ment.  During  the  day,  the  bread  ought  to  be  given 
them  every  two  hours,  and  daring  the  night  at  often 
at  they  awake.  At  firft  they  deep  almoft  continual- 
ly ;  and  they  feem  never  to  awake  but  when  preiTcd 
by  hunger  or  pain.  Sleep  is  ufeful  and  refreshing,  to- 
them  ;  and  it  fometimes  becomes  Decenary  to  employ 
narcotic  dofes,  proportioned  to  the  age  and  conllitu- 
tion  of  the  child,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  them 
rcpofc.  The  common  way  of  appealing  the  criet  of 
children  is  by  rocking  them  in  the  cradle ;  but  this 
agitation  mull  be  very  gentle,  otherwife  a  great  rilk 
it  run  of  confuting  the  infant't  brain,  and  of  produ- 
cing a  total  derangement.  It  it  neceflary  to  their  be- 
ing in  good  health,  that  their  flcep  be  long  and  natu- 
ral. It  is  pofHble,  however,  that  they  may  flcep  too 
much,  and  thereby  endanger  their  conftitution.  lit 
that  cafe,  it  would  be  proper  to  take  them  out  of  the 
cradle,  and  awaken  them  by  a  gentle  motion,  or  by 
prefenting  f»»me  bright  object  to  their  eyes.  At  this 
age  we  receive  the  firft  imprcflions  from  the  fenfes, 
which,  without  doubt,  are  more  important  during  the 
reft  of  life  than  is  generally  imagined.  Great  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  place  the  cradle  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  chill  (hall  be  direaiy  oppofite  to  the  light : 
for  the  eyes  are  always  directed  towards  that  part  of 
the  room  where  the  light  is  ftrongtft ;  and,  if  the 
cradle  be  placed  fide  ways,  one  of  them,  by  turning 
towards  the  light,  will  acquire  greater  ftrength  than" 
the  other,  and  the  child  will  (quint.  For  the  two 
firft  months,  no  other  food  ftiould  be  given  to  the  child 
but  the  milk  of  the  nurfc  ;  and,  when  it  is  of  a  weak 
and  delicate  conftitution,  this  nourifhment  alone  fhould 
be  continued  during  the  third  or  fourth  month.  A 
child,  however  robull  and  healthful,  may  be  expofed 
to  great  dinger  and  inconvenience,  if  any  other  alt  • 
tnent  is  adiniuiilcred  before  the  end  of  the  firft  month. 
In  Holland,  Italy,  Tu  '.ey,  and  the  whole  Levant, 
the  food  of  children  is  limited  to  the  milk  of  the  nurfe 
for  a  whole  year.  The  ravages  of  Canada  give  their 
children  fuck  for  four,  five,  and  fometimes  even  feven, 
years.  In  this  country,  as  nurfc*  generally  have  not 
a  fufneient  quantity  of  milk  to  falisry  the  appetite  of 
their  children,  they  commonly  fupply  the  want  of  it 
by  panada,  or  other  light  preparations. 

The  teeth  ufually  begin  to  appear  about  the  age 
of  feven  months.  The  cutting  of  thefc,  although  a 
natural  operation,  doe*  not  follow  the  common  laws 
of  nature,  which  ads  continually  on  the  human  body 
without  occafioning  the  fmalleft  pain  or  even  produ- 
cing any  fenfation.  Here  a  violent  and  painful  effort  is 
made,  accompanied  with  cries  and  tears.  Children 
at  firft  lofe  their  fprightlinefs  and  gaiety  ;  they  be- 
come fad,  rcftlefs,  and  fretful.  The  gums  arc  red, 
and  fweHcd  ;  but  they 
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the  prcflare  of  the  teeth  is  fo  great  as  to  flop  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  Children  apply  their  fingers  to 
their  mouth,  that  they  may  remove  the  irritation 
which  they  feel  there.  Some  relief  is  given,  by  putting 
into  their  hands  a  bit  of  ivory  or  of  coral,  or  of  fome 
other  hard  and  fmooth  body,  with  which  they  rub  the 
gums  at  the  affected  part.  This  pre  dure,  being  op- 
pofed  to  that  of  the  teeth,  calms  the  pain  for  a  mo- 
ment, contributes  to  make  the  membrane  of  the  gum 
thinner,  and  facilitates  itt  rupture.  Nature  here  atl» 
in  oppofition  to  herfclf ;  and  an  incifion  of  the  gum 
mult  fometimes  take  place,  to  allow  a  paflage  to  the 
tooth.  For  the  period  of  dentition,  number  of  teeth. 
Sec.  fee  Anatomy,  n"  27. 

When  children  ate  allowed  to  cry  too  long  and  too 
often,  ruptures  are  fometimes  occafioncJ  by  the  effort) 
they  make.  Thefc  may  calily  be  cured  by  the  fpeedy 
application  of  bandages ;  but  if  this  remedy  has  been 
too  long  delayed,  the  difeafe  may  continue  through  life. 
Children  are  very  much  fubject  to  worms.  Some  of 
the  bad  effects  occasioned  by  thefc  animals  might  be 
prevented  by  giving  them  a  little  wine  now  and  then, 
for  fermentedliquors  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  their 
generation. 

Though  the  body  i*  very  delicate  in  the  ftate  of  in- 
fancy, it  h  then  lefs  fenfiblc  of  cold  than  at  any 
other  part  of  life.  The  internal  heat  appears  to  be 
greater :  the  pulfe  in  children  is  much  quicker  than 
in  adults;  from  which  wc  arc  certainly  intitled  to  infer, 
that  the  internal  heat  is  greater  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  evident  that  fmall 
animals  have  more  heat  than  large  ones  ;  for  the  beat- 
ing of  the  heart  and  of  the  arteries  is  always  quicker 
in  proportion  to  the  fmallneft  of  the  animal.  The 
ftroket  of  the  heart  in  a  fparrow  fucceed  one  another 
fo  rapidly  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  counted.  If 

Till  three  years  of  age,  the  life  of  a  child  is  very  The  ,ire*t 
precarious.    In  the  two  or  three  following  years,  it  mwulitf 
becomes  more  certain  ;  and  at  fix  or  feven  years  of  age,  'vj*^^1 
a  child  has  a  better  chance  of  living  than  at  any  other  ^  folijeA, 
period  of  life.    From  the  bills  of  mortality  publilhed 
at  London,  it  appears,  that  of  a  certain  number  'of 
children  born  at  the  fame  time,  one  half  of  them  die 
the  three  firft  years :  according  to  which,  one  half 
of  the  human  race  are  cut  off  before  they  are  three 
years  of  age.  But  the  mortality  among  children  is  not 
nearly  fo  great  every  where  at  in  London.    M.  Duprt 
de  Saint- Aftiur,  from  a  great  number  of  obfervations 
made  in  France,  has  Ihown  that  half  of  the  children 
born  at  the  fame  time  are  not  extinft  till  feven  or  eight 
years  have  elapfed. 

Among  the  caufet  which  have  occafioned  fo  great  a 
mortality  among  children,  and  even  araoi)<  adults, 
the  fmall-pox  may  be  linked  as  the  chief.  But  lucki- 
ly the  means  of  alleviating  by  inoculation  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  this  terrible  fcourge  are  now  univerfally  known. 
See  Inoculation,  and  MtDieint-lndrx.  tt 
Children  begin  learning  to  fpeak  about  the  age  of  Speech, 
twelve  or  fifteen  months.  In  all  languages,  and  among  when  it 
every  people,  the  firft  fyllablcs  they  utter  arc  ba,  ba,  "Tom»: 
ma,  ma,  />«,  pa,  tabu,  abada  :  nor  ought  this  to  excite  eCT" 
any  furprifc,  when  we  confider  that  thefe  Syllables  arc 
the  founds  moft  natural  to  man,  becaufe  they  confift 
of  that  vowel,  and  thofe  confonants,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  which  require  the  fmalleft  exertion  in  the  or- 
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articulate  diftinctiy,  and  repeat  whatever  is  faid  to 
them  ;  but  mod  children  do  not  fpcak  till  the  age  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  or  three  year*,  and  often  later. 

The  life  of  man  and  of  other  animal?  i*  meafured 
only  from  the  moment  of  birth  :  they  enjoy  exiitence, 
however,  previous  to  that  period,  and  begin  to  live  in 
the  ftate  of  a  fuetu*.  This  ftatc  is  defcribed  and  ex- 
plained under  the  article  Am  atomy,  n°no.  The 
period  of  infancy,  which  extends  from  the  moment  of 
birth  to  about  twelve  years  of  age,  has  jult  now  been 
con  fide  red. 

.  The  period  of  infancy  is  followed  by  that  of  ado- 
svJo^cente.  kkeoce-  Tni>  begins,  together  with  puberty,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  commonly  ends  in  girls 
at  fifteen,  and  in  boy*  at  eighteen,  but  fomctimes  not 
till  twenty-one,  twenty-three,  and  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  According  to  its  etymology  (being  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  adotrfemtia),  it  is  completed  when 
the  body  has  attained  its  full  height.  Thus,  puberty 
accompanies  adolefccnce,  and  precedes  youth.  This 
is  the  fpring  of  life  ;  this  is  the  feafon  of  pleafures,  of 
loves,  and  of  graces :  but  alas  !  this  finding  feafon  is 
of  ihort  duration.  Hitherto  nature  fecms  to  have  had 
nothing  in  view  but  the  prefcrvation  and  incrcafc  of 
her  work  :  foe  has  made  no  proviiion  for  the  infant 
except  what  is  neceflary  to  its  life  and  growth.  It  has 
lived,  or  rather  enjoyed  a  kind  of  vegetable  exiltcnce, 
which  was  fhut  up  within  itfelf,  and  which  it  was  in- 
capable of  communicating,  in  this  firll  llage  of  life, 
reafon  is  ftill  afleep :  but  the  principles  of  life  foon 
multiply,  and  man  has  not  only  what  is  necclTary  to 
his  own  exiftence,  but  what  enables  him  to  give  exig- 
ence to  others.  This  redundancy  of  life,  this  fourcc 
of  health  and  vigour,  can  no  longer  be  confined,  but 
(4  endeavours  to  diffufe  and  expand  itfelf. 
Symptoms  The  age  of  puberty  is  announced  by  fcveral  marks:. 
01  puberty.  The  firft  fymptom  is  a  kind  of  numbnefs  and  ftiffnefs 
in  the  groins,  accompanied  with  a  new  and  peculiar 
fenfation  in  thofe  parts  which  diftinguilh  the  fexes. 
There,  as  well  as  in  the  arm-pits,  fmatl  protuberances 
of  a  whitilh  colour  appear,  which  are  the  germs  of  a 
new  production  of  a  kind  of  hair,  by  which  thefc  parts 
are  afterward*  to  be  veiled.  The  voice,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  is  rough  and  unequal ;  after  which  it  be- 
comes fuller,  llronger,  and  graver,  than  it  was  before. 
This  change  may  calily  be  diilinguiftted  in  boys  ;  but 
lefs  fo  in  girls,  becaufe  their  voices  are  naturally  lhaipcr. 
Tiiefe  marks  of  puberty  are  common  to  both  fexes : 
but  there  are  marks  peculiar  to  each,  fuch  as  the  dif- 
chargc  of  the  menfes,  and  the  growth  of  the  breads, 
in  girls ;  the  beard,  and  the  emifiion  of  femen,  in 
boys';  in  (hort,  the  feeling  of  venereal  dciirc,  and  the 
appetite  which  unites  the  fexes.  Among  all  races  of 
mankind,  the  females  arrive  at  puberty  fooner  than  the 
males  ;  but  the  age  of  puberty  is  different  in  dilferent 
nations,  and  fceras  partly  to  depend  011  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  and  the  quality  of  the  food.  In  all 
the  fouthern  couutrics  of  Europe,  and  in  cities,  the 
greatest  part  of  girls  arrive  at  puberty  about  twelve, 
and  boys  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  But  in  the 
northern  parts,  and  in  the  country,  girts  fcarcely  ar- 
rive at  puberty  till  they  arc  fouruien  or  fifteen,  and 
boys  not  till  they  arc  futecn  or  feventeen.  In  our  cli- 
mate, girl?,  for  the  greatelt  part,  have  attained  com- 
plete maturity  at  eighteen,  and  boys  at  twenty  years 
4l  nge. 
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At  the  age  of  adolefccnce,  and  of  puberty,  the  Mas- 
body  commonly  attains  its  full  height.  About  that  y— -^ 
time,  young  people  fhoot  out  feveral  inches  almoft  at 
once.  But  there  is  no  part  of  the  human  body  which 
increafes  more  quickly  and  more  perceptibly  tlian  the 
organs  of  generation  in  both  fexes.  In  males,  this 
growth  is  nothing  but  an  unfolding  of  the  parts,  an 
augmentation  in  fixe  ;  but  in  females,  it  often  occa- 
fions  a  ihrinking  and  contraction,  which  have  received 
different  names  from  thofe  who  have  treated  of  the 
figns  of  virginity.    See  Vixgikity.  15 

Marriage  is  a  Hate  fuitablc  to  man,  wherein  he  mud  fdt&tat ■ 
make  ufe  of  thofe  new  faculties  which  he  has  acquired  Pubm!f* 
by  puberty.  At  this  period  of  life,  the  defire  of  pro- 
ducing a  being  like  himfelf  is  ftrongly  felt.  The  ex- 
ternal form  and  the  correfpondence  of  the  organs  of* 
fex,  occalion  without  doubt  that  irrelillible  attraction 
which  unites  the  fexes  and  perpetuates  the  race.  By 
connecting  pleafurc  with  the  propagation  of  the  fpc- 
cies,  nature  has  provided  molt  effectually  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  work.    Increaft  and  multiply y  u  the  ex- 

Srefs  command  of  the  Creator,  and  one  of  the  natural 
unctions  of  life.  We  may  add,  that  at  the  age  of 
puberty  a  thoufand  impreflions  ad  upon  the  nervous 
fyflem,  and  reduce  man  to  fuch  a  filiation  that  he  feels 
his  exiilence  only  in  that  voluptuous  feufe,  which  then 
appears  to  become  the  feat  of  his  foul,  which  engrofle* 
the  whole fentihility  of  whichheis  fufceptible,  and  which 
at  length  proceeds  to  fuch  a  height, that  its  attacks  can- 
not long  be  fupported  without  a  general  derangement 
of  the  whole  machine.  The  continuance  </  fuch  a  feel- 
ing may  fometimcs  indeed  prove  fatal  to  thofe  who  in- 
dulge in  cxccf&ve  enjoyment  ;  but  it  is  equally  danger- 
ous to  thofe  who  obllinately  perfill  in  celibacy,  especially 
when  itrongly  folicited  by  nature.  The  femen,  being 
too  long  confined  in  the  fcmiiml  veflels,  may,  by  its  fti- 
mtiktnt  property,  occalion  difcafes  in  both  fexes,  and 
excite  irritations  fo  violent  as  to  reduce  man  to  a  level 
with  the  brutes,  which,  when  aftcd  upon  by  fuch  im- 
preflions, are  perfectly  furious  and  ungovernable.  When 
this  irritation  proceeds  to  extremity,  it  produces  what 
is  cal'ed  the  furor  uirriniu  in  women.  The  oppofite 
habit,  however,  is  infinitely  more  common,  efpecially  (g 
in  the  temperate,  and  above  ail  in  the  frozen  zones.  Af-  j„  l00  fre 
ter  all,  excefs  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  conti  querns* 
nency.  The  number  of  di (Folate  aud  intemperate  menb^fc. 
afford  us  plenty  of  examples.  Some  have  loit  their 
memory,  fome  have  been  deprived  of  fight,  fome 
have  become  bald,  and  fome  have  died  through  mere 
weaknefs.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  bleeding  is  well  known  to 
be  fatal.  Young  men  cannot  be  too  often  warned  0/ 
the  irreparable  injury  they  may  do  to  their  health  ; 
and  parents,  to  whofe  care  they  are  entrufted,  ought 
to  employ  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  turn  them  if 
from  fuch  dangerous  exceffes.  But  at  the  age  of  pu-  °Tal  . 
bcrty,  young  men  know  not  of  how  great  importance^,'  ^M 
it  is  to  prolong  this  fouling  feafon  of  their  days, 0f  Me. 
whereon  the  happtnefs  or  mifcry  of  their  future  life  fo 
much  depends.  Then  they  look  not  forwards  to  futu- 
rity, nor  refled  on  what  is  pall,  nor  enjoy  prcfent 
pleafures  with  moderation*  How  many  ccafe  to  be 
men,  or  at  leaft  to  have  the  faculties  of  men,  before 
the  age  of  thirty  ?  Nature  mud  not  be  forced :  like  a 
true  mother,  her  object  is  the  fober  and  difcrcct  union 
of  the  fexes.  It  is  fufficient  toaobeys  when  flie  conw 
nunds,  and  to  anfwer  when  fhc  calls.   NeitLcr,  mult 
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we  forget  here  to  mention  and  condemn  an  outrage 
committed  again  ft  nature,  the  fhameful  practice  of 
which  endangers  the  loft  of  health,  and  the  total  ruin 
of  the  confutation  ;  we  mean  that  folitary  libertinifm 
(mtifturbath),  by  which  a  man  or  woman,  deceiving 
nature  as  it  were,  endeavour*  to  procure  thofc  enjoy- 
ments which  religion  has  forbidden  except  when  con- 
nected with  the  happinef*  of  being  a  parent.  Such 
then  is  the  phylical  order  which  the  Author  of 
nature,  the  great  preferver  of  the  fpecics  as  well  as  of 
the  individual,  has  appointed  to  induce  man,  by  the 
attraction  of  pleafure,  to  propagate  and  contioue  his 


The  procreation  of  children  is  the  object  of  mar- 
riage t  but  fornctimes  this  object  fails  to  be  accomplifli- 
cd.    See  Impotence  and  Steeility. 

According  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  wo- 
men are  not  fit  for  conception  till  after  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  the  menfes.  When  thete  flop,  which  ge- 
nerally happen*  about  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age,  they 
are  barren  ever  after.  Their  breafts  then  fhnnk  and 
decay,  and  the  voice  becomes  feebler.  Some,  however, 
have  become  mothers  before  they  have  experienced  any 
tncnflrual  difiharge  ;  and  others  have  conceived  at  the 
age  of  iixty,  ana  fometimes  at  a  more  advanced  age. 
Such  examples,  though  not  unfrequent,  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  but  they  are 
fufheient  to  fhow  that  the  menftrual  discharge  is  not 
cflential  to  generation.  The  age  at  which  man  ac- 
quires the  faculty  of  procreating  is  not  fo  diftinctly 
marked.  In  order  to  the  production  of  femen,  the 
body  muft  have  attained  a  certain  growth,  wliich  ge- 
nerally happens  between  twelve  and  eighteen  years  of 
age.  At  nxty  or  feventy,  when  the  body  begins  to 
be  enervated  by  old  age,  the  voice  becomes  weaker, 
the  femen  is  fecrcted  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  it  is  of- 
ten unprolific.  There  are  inftances,  however,  of  old 
men  who  have  procreated  at  the  age  of  eighty  or 
ninety.  Boys  have  been  found  who  had  the  faculty 
of  generating  at  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  years  of  age ; 
and  young  girls  who  have  become  pregnant  at  the  age 
of  feven,  eight,  or  nine^  But  fuch  facts,  which  are 
very  rare,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  extraordinary 
phenomena  in  the  courfe  of  nature. 
Trcv^dDcr.  Pregnancy  is  the  time  during  which  a  woman  car- 
ries  in  her  womb  the  fruit  of  conception.  '  It  begins 
from  the  moment  the  prolific  faculty  has  been  reduced 
into  act,  and  all  the  conditions  requisite  in  both  fexes 
have  concurred  to  form  the  rudiments  of  a  male  or  fe- 
male fir t  us ;  and  it  ends  with  delivery.  As  foon  as  a 
woman  is  declared  pregnant,  fays  the  author  of  the  ef- 
£»y  Sur  la  manure  dt  ptrfcttiomur  Ptfpttt  buuuune,  (he 
ought  to  dircd  her  attention  wholly  to  herfelf,  and 
make  the  wants  of  her  offspring  the  ftandard  of  her 
actions.  She  is  now  become  the  depofitary  of  a  new 
creature  fimilar  to  herfelf,  and  differing  only  in  the 
proportion  and  fucceffive  unfolding  of  its  parts.  She 
muft  be  highly  careful  not  to  lace  herfelf  tight,  to 
avoid  excefnve  tkretchiugs,  and,  in  fhort,  to  difturb  in 
no  refpeet  the  natural  date  of  the  womb.  She  muft 
likewife  beware  of  indulging  certain  pa  Co  us,  for 
we  (hall  afterwards  fee  what  great  change*  are  produ- 
ced in  the  animal  occoaomy  by  ftrong  and  violent  pat- 
tens. 

An  explanation,  then,  of  what  takes  place  during 
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pregnancy,  is  nothing  bat  a  hiftory  of  the  formation 
of  the  fcetus ;  of  its  expanfion  t  of  the  extraordinary 
in  which  it  lives,  is  nourished,  and  grows  in 
's  womb  ;  and  of  the  way  in  which  aU  thefe 
are  performed  with  regard  to  both :  for 
which  fee  Anatomy,  n^  109,  1 10.  It  has  been  pro- 
ved by  many  obfervations,  that  the  fcetus  changes  its 
pofition  in  the  womb,  according  to  the  different  atti- 
tudes of  the  mother.  It  is  commonly  iltuated  with 
its  feet  downwards,  the  breech  refting  upon  the  heels, 
the  head  bent  towards  the  knees,  the  hands  bent  to- 
wards the  mouth,  the  feet  turned  inwards  ;  and  in  this 
pofition  it  fwims  like  a  kind  of  veffel  in  the  watery 
fluid  contained  in  the  membranes  by  which  it  is  fur- 
rounded,  without  occafioniog  any  inconvenience  to  the 
mother,  except  what  arife*  from  its  motions,  fome- 
times to  the  one  fide,  and  fometimes  to  the  other. 
At  times,  it  even  kicks  with  fuch  violence  as  to 
frighten  the  mother.  But  when  once  the  head  be- 
comes fufficiently  large  to  deftroy  the  equilibrium,  it 
tumbles  over  and  falls  downwards ;  the  face  is  turned 
towards  the  •/  factum,  and  the  crown  of  the  head  to- 
wards the  orifice  of  the  uterus.  This  happens  fix 
weeks  or  two  months  before  delivery.  When  the 
time  of  delivery  arrives,  the  foetus,  finding  itfclf  too 
much  confined  in  the  womb,  makes  an  effort  to  ef- 
cape  with  its  head  firft.  At  length,  at  the  moment 
of  delivery,  it  unites  its  own  Ureugth  with  that  of  the 
mother,  and  opens  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  wide 
enough  to  allow  a  pafTagc  for  itfelf.  It  happens  fome- 
times that  the  foetus  cfcapes  from  the  uftnu  without 
burfting  its  covering,  as  is  the  cafe  with  animals. 
But,  in  general,  the  human  fcetus  pierces  the  mem- 
branes by  its  efforts ;  and  fometimes  a  very  thin  part 
of  them  remains  upon  the  head  like  a  cap.  The  an- 
cients confidered  this  membranous  covering  at  a  fign 
of  good  fortune  t  and  the  fame  idea  is  ft  ill  prevalent 
among  the  vulgar.  The  liquor  which  efcapes  during 
delivery  is  called  the  uxtttri  of  the  mother.  Thefe 
waters  ferve  to  guard  the  fcetus  from  external  injuries, 
by  eluding  the  violence  of  the  blows  which  the  mo- 
ther may  receive  upon  the  belly ;  and,  in  the  fame 
manner,  J  hey  defend  the  womb  from  the  (hocks 
fioned  by  the  motions  of  the  fcetus.  In  fhort,  by  ren- 
dering the  paftagei  foft  and  pliable,  they  facilitate  the 
efcape  of  the  child  in  the  time  of  delivery.  (See 
Midwifes  v.) — In  the  womb,  the  foetus  does  not  re- 
fpire,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  j  confequeutly 
what  has  been  faid  of  the  cries  of  children  in  the 
womb,  muft  be  confidered  at  altogether  fabulous.— 
Women  have  generally  only  one  child  at  a  birth. 
When  they  bear  two,  three,  or  more,  the  fattufca  are 
feklom  found  under  the  fame  covering ;  and  their  pla- 
cental, though  adhering,  are  almoft  always  diftinet. 
Twins  are  not  uncommon,  but  there  are  seldom  more. 
U  is  fuppofed,  that  among  women  with  child,  there 
is  only  one  in  2  500  who  brings  forth  three  children 
at  a  birth,  one  in  20,000  who  brings  forth  four,  and 
one  in  a  million  who  bring*  forth  five.  When  the 
number  amounts  to  five,  or  even  when  there  are  but 
three  or  lour,  they  are  generally  of  a  weakly  oonftitu- 
tion  t  snoft  of  them  die  in  the  womb,  or  foon  after  de- 
livery.   See  the  article  PaoLtric. 

At  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  few  years  after,  the 
body  attain*  iti  full  ftature.    Some  young  men  grow 
jTj  no 
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bo  taller  after  15  or  16,  and  others  continue  to  grow 
till  the  age  of  zo  or  23.  At  thit  period  they  are 
very  (leader :  but  by  degrees  the  members  fwell  and 
begin  to  aiTutne  their  proper  fhapc  j  and  before  the 
age  of  $0,  the  body  in  men  hat  attained  its  greateft 
perfection  with  regard  to  ftrength,  confidence,  and 


fymmotry.  Adolefcence  ends  at  the  age  of  20  or  25  j  the 


Sttte  of 


and  at  this  period  youth  (according  to  the  divifion 
which  has  been  made  of  the  years  of  man's  life  into  diffe- 
rent ages)  begins.  It  continues  till  the  age  of  tc  or  35. 

The  common  ftature  of  men  is  about  live  feet  and 
three,  four,  five,  fix,  or  feven  inches  ;  and  of  won  -n 
about  five  feet  and  two,  three,  or  four  inches.  Men 
below  five  feet  are  of  a  fmall  ftature.  The  Laplan- 
ders do  not  exceed  faur  feet  and  a  half  5  and  the  na- 
lives  of  fome  other  countries  are  ltill  fmaller.  Wo- 
men attain  their  full  height  fooner  than  men.  Haller 
computes,  that  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe, 
the  medium  ftaturc  of  men  i.  about  five  feet  and  (We  or 
fix  inches.  It  is  obferved  by  the  fame  author,  that  in 
Switzerland  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  are  taller  than 
thofc  of  the  mountains.  It  is  difficult  to  afecrtain  with 
precifion  the  actual  limits  of  the  human  ftature.  In 
furveying  the  inhabited  earth,  we  find  greater  diffe- 
rences in  the  (laturcs  of  individuals  than  in  thofe  of 
nations.  In  the  fame  climate,  among  the  fame  people, 
and  fometimes  in  the  fame  family,  there  are  men 
whofe  ftatUre  is  cither  too  tall  or  too  diminutive. 
See  the  articles  Giant  and  Dwarf. 

The  body  having  acquired  its  full  height  during 
the  period  of  adulefcence,  and  its  full  dimenfions  in 
youth,  remains  for  fome  years  iu  the  fame  Hate  before 
it  begins  to  decay.  This  is  the  period  of  manhood, 
which  extends  from  the  age  of  30  or  35  to  that  of 
40  or  45  years.   During  this  ftagc,  the  powers  of  the 
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of  man  is  the  mirror  of  hit  mind.  In  the  looks  of  no 
animal  are  the  exprcflions  of  paflion  painted  with  fuch  1 
energy  and  rapidity,  and  with  fuch  gentle  gradations 
and  (hades  <s  in  thofe  of  man.  We  know,  that  in 
certain  emotions  of  the  mind,  the  blood  rifes  to  the 
face,  and  produces  blufhing  1  and  that  in  others, 
turns  pak.    Thefe  two  fymptoms. 


Mi.. 


the  appearance  of  which  depends  on  the  ft m dure  and 
the  tranfparency  of  the  reticulum,  efpecially  redneis, 
conftitute  a  peculiar  beauty.  In  our  climates,  the  na- 
tural colour  of  the  face  of  a  man  in  good  health  is 
white,  with  a  lively  red  fuffufed  upon  the  cheeks. 
Palencfs  of  the  countenance  is  always  a  fufpiciou* 
fymptom.  That  colour  which  is  (haded  with  black 
is  a  fign  of  melancholy  and  of  vitiated  bile  ;  and  con* 
ftant  and  universal  rednefs  is  a  proof  that  the  blood 
is  carried  with  too  great  impctuofity  to  the  brain.  A 
livid  colour  is  a  morbid  and  dangerous  fymptom;  and 
that  which  has  a  tint  of  yellow  is  a  fign  of  jaundice 
or  repletion  of  bile.  The  colour  of  the  (kin  is  fre- 
quently altered  by  want  of  deep  or  of  nouriftimcnt, 
or  by  loofenefs  and  diarrhoea. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  fimilitudc  of  counte- 
nance in  nations  and  families,  there  is  a  wonderful  di- 
verfity  of  features.    No  one,  however,  is  at  a  lofs  to  Diveritr d 
recollect  the  pcrfon  to  whom  he  intends  to  fpeak,  pro- lht  tu"1 
vided  he  has  once  fully  feen  him.    One  man  has  live-lu,'<'' 
linefs  and  gaiety  painted  in  his  countenance,  and  an- 
nounccs  before-hand,  by  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  ap- 
pearance, the  character  which  he  is  to  fupport  in  fo- 
ciety.    The  tears  which  bedew  the  cheeks  of  another 


would  excite  compaflion  in  the  moft  unfeeling 
heart.    Thus  the  face  of  man  is  the  rendezvous  of 


body  continue  in  full  vigour,  and  the  principal  change 


which  takes  place  in  the  human  figure  a  rife*  from  the 
formation  of  fat  in  different  parts.    Exceffive  fatnefs 
disfigures  the  body,  and 
and  inconvenient  load. 

The  body  of  a  well-fhaped  man  ought  to  be  fquare, 
the  mufclca  ought  to  be  ftrongly  marked,  the  contour 
of  the  members  boldly  delineated,  and  the  features  of 
the  face  well  defined.  In  women,  all  the  patts  arc 
more  rounded  and  foftcr,  the  features  arc  more  deli- 
cate, and  the  complexion  brighter.  To  man  belong 
ftrength  and  majefty  ;  gracefulnefs  and  beauty  are  the 


the  fymptoms  both  of  his  moral  and  phyftcal  affec- 
tions; tranquillity,  anger,  threatening,  joy,  fmilcs, 
laughter,  malice,  love,  envy,  jealoufy,  pride,  contempt* 
difdain  or  indignation,  irony,  arrogance,  tears,  terror, 
aitoniihmcnt,  horror,  (ear,  <hame  or  humiliation,  for- 
a  very  curoberlomc  row  and  affliction,  compaflion,  meditation,  particular 
convuliions,  deep,  death,  &c.  &c.  The  difference 
of  thefe  characters  appears  to  us  of  fufficicnt  impor- 
tance to  form  a  principal  article  in  the  natural  hillory 
of  man.  t{ 

When  the  mind  is  at  eafe,  all  the  features  of  the  Anil>iiisf 
face  are  in  a  (late  of  profound  tranquillity.  Their  pro- tlle 
portion,  harmony,  and  union,  point  out  the  ferenity tare** 
of  the  thoughts.    But  when  the  foul  is  agitated,  the 


portion  of  the  other  fex.  The  ftructure  eflential  to  human  face  becomes  a  living  canvas,  whereon  the  paf- 
each  will  be  found  in  the  defcription  of  the  human    (ions  are  reprefented  with  equal  delicacy  and  energy, 


tkrleton,  under  the  article  Anatomy 

Every  thing  in  both  fcxes  points  them  out  as  the 
fovereigns  of  the  earth  ;  even  the  external  appearance 
ef  man  declares  his  fuperiority  to  other  living  crea- 
tures. His  body  is  erect  ;  his  attitude  is  that  of 
command  ;  his  anguft  countenance,  which  is  turned 
towards  heaven,  bears  the  impreflions  of  his  dignity. 
The  image  of  his  foul  is  painted  in  his  face ;  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  nature  pierces  through  the  material  or- 
gans, and  gives  a  fire  and  animation  to  the  features 
of  his  countenance.  His  majeftk  deportment,  his 
firm  and  emboldened  gait,  announce  the  noblencfs  of 
his  rank.  He  touches  the  earth  only  with  his  extremi 
ty  :  he  views  it  only  at  a  diftance,  and  fcei 
it.    It  has  been  juiUy  obferved,  that  the 


where  every  emotion  of  the  foul  is  cxprcfled  by  fome 
feature,  and  every  action  by  forne  mark  ;  the  lively  im- 
predion  of  which  anticipates  the  will,  and  reveals  by 
pathetic  figns  our  fecret  agitation,  and  thofe  inten- 
tions which  we  are  anxious  to  conceal.  It  is  par- 
ticularly in  the  eyes  that  the  foul  is  painted  in  the 
ftrongeft  colours  and  with  the  moft  delicate  (hades. 

The  different  colours  of  the  eyes  are,  dark  hazel,  light 
hazel,  green,  blue,  gray,  and  whitifh-gray.  The  mod 
common  of  thefe  colours  are  hazel  and  blue,  both  of 
which  are  often  found  in  the  fame  eye.  Eyes  which  are 
commonly  called  black,  are  only  dark  hazel ;  tbey  ap- 
pear black  in  confequencc  of  being  contrafted  with  the 
to  defpife  white  of  the  eye.  Wherever  there  is  a  tint  of  blue, 
flight,  it  becomes  the  prevailing  colour, 
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out  fliinet  the  hasel,  with  which  it  is  intermixed,  to 
fuch  a  degree)  that  the  mixture  cannot  be  perceived 
without  a  very  narrow  examination.  The  moft  beauti- 
ful eye*  are  thofe  which  appear  black  or  blue.  In  the 
former,  there  it  more  exprclfioa  and  vivacity  j  in  the 
latter,  more  fwectnefs  and  perhaps  delicacy. 

Next  to  the  eyes,  the  parts  of  the  face  by  which  the 
phyfiognomy  it  moft  ftrongly  marked,  are  the  eye- 
brows. Being  of  a  different  nature  from  the  other 
part*,  their  effedt  it  incrcafed  by  contrait.  They  are 
like  a  lhade  in  a  picture,  which  giret  relief  to  the  other 
colours  and  forma. 

1'he  fore-head  is  one  of  the  largeft  parts  of  the  face, 
and  contribute*  moft  to  its  beauty.  Every  body  know* 
of  how  great  importance  the  hair  it  in  the  phyfiogno- 
my, and  that  baldnefs  it  a  very  great  defect.  When 
old  age  begins  to  make  itt  approaches,  the  hair  which 
firtt  falls  off  it  that  which  covert  the  crown  of  the  head 
and  the  pant  above  the  temples.  Wc  feldom  fee  the 
hair  of  the  lower  part  of  tbe  temples,  or  of  the  back 
of  the  head,  completely  fall  off.  Baldnefs  it  peculiar 
to  men  :  women  do  not  naturally  lofe  their  liair,  tho' 
it  becomes  white  as  well  as  that  of  the  men  at  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age. 

The  nofc  is  the  moft  prominent  feature  of  the  face. 
But  as  it  has  very  little  motion,  and  that  only  in  the 
moft  violent  paffions,  it  contributes  lefs  to  the  expref- 
fioii  than  to  the  beauty  of  the  countenance.  The  nofe 
it  feldom  perpendicular  to  the  middle  of  tbe  face,  but 
for  the  moft  part  is  turned  to  one  fide  or  the  other. 
The  caufe  of  this  irregularity,  which,  according  to 
the  painters,  is  perfectly  confident  with  beauty,  and 
of  which  even  the  want  would  be  a  deformity,  appears 
to  be  frequent  pre  (lure  on  one  fide  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  child's  nofe  again  ft  the  bread  of  the  mother  when 
it  receives  fuck.  At  this  early  period  of  life,  the  car- 
tilage* and  bones  have  acquired  very  little  folidity,  and 
are  eafiry  bent,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  legs  and 
thighs  of  fome  individuals,  who  have  been  injured  by 
the  bandages  of  the  fwaddliog  clothei. 

Next  to  the  eyes,  the  mouth  and  lips  have  the  grea- 
teft  motion  and  expreffion.  Thefc  motions  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  paffions.  The  mouth,  which  is 
fct  *ff  by  the  vermilion  of  tbe  lips  and  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth,  marks,  by  the  various  forms  which 
it  affumes,  their  different  character*.  The  organ 
of  the  voice  likewife  gives  animation  to  this  fea- 
ture, and  communicates  to  it  more  life  and  expreffion 
tlian  is  poffeffed  by  any  of  the  reft.  The  cheeks  are 
uniform  features,  and  have  no  motion  or  ci predion  ex- 
cepting from  that  involuntary  rednefs  or  palenefs  with 
which  they  are  covered  in  different  paffions,  fuch  as 
fhame,  anger,  pride,  and  joy,  on  the  one  hand  ;•  and 
feaT,  terror,  and  forrow,  on  the  other. 

In  different  paffions,  the  whole  head  affumes  diffe- 
rent pofitions,  and  is  affected  with  different  motions. 
It  hangs  forward  during  fhame,  humility,  and  forrow  ; 
it  inclines  to  one  fide  in  languor  aatl  compaffion  {  it 
is  elevated  in  pride,  erect  and  fixed  in  obdinacy  and 
felf-conctit  :  In  adonidiment  it  is  thrown  backwards  ; 
and  it  moves  from  fide  to  fide  io  contempt,  ridicule, 


anger,  and  indignation. 
In  grief,  joy,  love,  " 
and  the 
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always  accompanied  with  an  extcnfion  of  the  mufclcs 
of  the  face,  which  opens  the  mouth. 

In  forrow,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  depreffed, 
the  under-lip  rife*,  the  eye-lids  fall  down,  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  is  raifed  and  half  concealed  by  the  eye-lid. 
The  other  mufcles  of  the  face  are  relaxed,  fo  that  tbe 
di dance  between  the  eyes  and  the  mouth  it  greater 
than  ordinary  {  and  confequently  the  countenance  ap- 
pears to  be  lengthened. 

In  fear,  terror,  confternation,  and  horror,  the  forc« 
head  is  wrinkled,  the  eye-brows  are  raifed,  the  eye- 
lids are  opened  as  wide  as  poffiblc,  the  upper  lid  unco- 
vers a  part  of  the  white  above  the  pupil,  which  is  de- 
preffed and  partly  concealed  by  the  under  lip.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  mouth  opens  wide,  the  hps  recede 
from  each  other,  and  difcover  the  teeth  both  above  and 
below. 

In  contempt  and  derifion,  the  upper  lip  is  raifed  at 
one  fide  and  expofes  the  teeth,  while  the  other  fide  of 
the  lip  moves  a  little  and  wears  the  appearance  of  a 
fmile.  The  noftril  on  the  elevated  fide  of  the  lip  ffiri- 
vels  up,  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth  falls  down. 
The  eye  on  the  fame  fide  is  almoft  (hut,  while  the 
other  is  open  as  ufual ;  but  the  pupils  of  both 
are  depreffed,  as  when  one  locks  down  from  a 
height. 

In  jealoufy,  envy,  and  malice,  the  eye-brows  fall 
down  and  are  wrinkled  |  tbccye-lids  are  elevated,  and 
the  pupils  are  depreffed.  The  upper  hp  is  elevated 
on  both  fides,  while  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  a 
little  depreffed,  and  the  under  Up  riles  to  join  the 
middle  of  the  upper. 

In  laughter,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  axe  drawn 
back  and  a  little  elevated ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
cheeks  rife ;  the  eyes  are  more  or  lefs  clofed ;  the  up- 
per lip  rifes,  and  the  under  one  falls  down  ;  the  mouth 
opens  }  and  in  cafes  of  immoderate  laughter,  the  fltin 
of  the  nofe  wrinkles.  That  gentler  and  more  graci- 
ous kind  of  laughter  which  is  called  fmiftng,  is  leated 
wholly  in  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  under  lip 
rifes  ;  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  back  ;  the 
checks  are  puffed  up  ;  the  eye-lids  approach  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  a  fmall  twinkling  is  obferved  in  the  eyes. 
It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  laughter  may  be  excited 
either  by  a  moral  caufe  without  the  immediate  action, 
of  external  objects,  or  by  a  particular  irritation  of  the 
nerves  without  any  feeling  of  joy.  Thus  an  invo- 
luntary laugh  is  excited  by  a  flight  tickling  of  the 
lips,  of  the  palm  of  tbe  hand,  of  the  fole  of  the  foot, 
of  the  arm-pita,  and,  ia  fhort,  below  the  middle  of  the 
ribs.  We  laugh  when  two  diffimilar  ideas,  the  union 
of  which  was  unexpected,  are  prefented  to  the  mind  at 
tlie  fame  time,  and  when  one  or  both  of  thefe  ideas, 
or  their  union,  includes  fome  abfurdity  which  excites 
an  emotion  of  difdain  mingled  with  joy.  In  genera),, 
(biking  contrafta  never  fail  to  produce  laughter. 

A  change  is  produced  in  the  features  of  the  coun- 
tenance by  weeping  as  well  as  by  laughing.  When 
we  weep,  the  under  lip  is  feparated  from  the  teeth,, 
the  forehead  is  wrinkled,  the  eye-brows  arc  deprefled : 
the  dimple,  which  gives  a  gracefulnefs  to  laughter,, 
forfakct  the  cheek  :  the  eyes  arc  morecompreffed,  and. 

tftantly  bathed  is  tears,  which  in  laughte* 
fcldoro  and  left  copioufly. 
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The  arm*,  hands,  and  every  part  of  tho  body,  con- 
tribute to  the  expreffion  of  the  paffions.  In  joy,  for 
ioftanco,  all  the  members  of  the  body  are  agitated  with 
quick  and  various  motions.  In  languor  and  forrow, 
the  arms  hang  down,  and  the  whole  body  remain*  fix- 
ed and  immoveable.  In  admiration  and  Alrprifc,  tbij 
total  fufpenfion  of  motion  is  likewife  obferved.  In 
lore,  defire,  and  hope,  the  head  and  eyes  are  raifed  to 
heaven,  and  fcem  to  folicit  the  wilhed-for  good  ;  the 
body  leans  forward  as  if  to  approach  it  ;  the  arms  are 
ftretched  out,  and  fcem  to  fcwe  before-hand  the  be- 
loved object.  On  the  contrary,  in  fear,  hatred,  and 
horror,  the  arms  fcem  to  pulh  backward  and  repel  the 
objed  of  our  avcrfion  j  we  turn  away  our  head  and 
eyes  as  if  to  avoid  the  fight  of  it  4  we  recoil  in  order 
to  flion  it. 

Although  the  human  body  is  externally  much  more 
delicate  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  yet  it  is  very 
nervous, -and  perhaps  ftronger  in  proportion  to  its  fize 
than  that  of  the  ftrongeft  animals.    Wc  are  allured 
that  the  porters  at  Conftantinoplc  carry  burdens  of 
900  pounds  weight.    A  thoufand  wonderful  ftorics 
are  related  of  the  Hottentots  and  other  lavages  con- 
cerning their  agility  in  running.  Civilized  man  knows 
not  the  full  extent  of  his  powers,  nor  how  much  he 
lofes  by  that  effeminacy  and  inactivity  by  which  they 
are  weakened  and  deftroyed.    He  is  contented  even 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  ftreugtb  and  vigour  which  his 
members  are  capable  of  acquiring  by  motion,  and  by 
being  accuftomed  to  fevere  exercifes,  as  is  obferved  in 
runners,  tumblers,  and  rope-dancers.    The  conclufion 
is,  therefore,  founded  on  the  rnoft  juft  and  indifputablc 
induction  and  analogy. — The  attitude  of  walking  is 
lefs  fatiguing  to  man  than  that  in  which  he  is  placed 
when  he  is  Hopped  in  running.    Evcrytimc  he  fctt 
bis  foot  upon  the  ground,  he  paffet  over  a  more  confi- 
scable fpace ;  the  body  leans  forward*,  and  the  arms 
follow  the  lame  direction ;  the  refpiration  incrcafcs, 
and  breathing  becomes  difficult.  Leaping  begins  with 
great  inflexions  of  the  members  (  the  body  is  then 
much  (hortcned,  but  immediately  ftretcbes  itfelf  out 
with  a  great  effort.   The  motions  which  accompany 
9o      leaping  make  it  very  fatiguing, 
•tefti'ation    It  is  obferved  by  M.  Daubenton  (NouvtlU  Eiuyth- 

*'  'k  In5*"  P*^* J*  tnat  *  ccur*^on  fr°m  exercife  is  not  alone  fuffi- 
ersbjfleep  cicnt  <o  nfyfn  tj,e  powers  of  the  body  when  they  are 

exhauftcd  by  fatigue.  The  fprings,  though  not  in 
action,  are  flail  wound  up  while  we  are  awake,  even 
when  every  movement  is  fufpended.  In  fieep  nature 
finds  that  repofe  which  is  fuited  to  her  wants,  and  the 
different  organ*  enjoy  a  falutary  relaxation.  This  is 
that  wonderful  (late  in  which  man,  uncoufcious  of  hi* 
own  exigence,  and  funk  in  apparent  death,  repairs 
the  lof*  which  his  faculties  has  fuitaincd,  and  fcem*  to 
aflame  a  new  exiftence.  In  thi*  ftate  of  drowfincfs  and 
repofe,  the  fenfe*  ceafe  to  act,  the  function*  of  the 
foul  are  fufpended,  and  the  body  teems  abandoned  to 
itfelf.  The  external  fymptom*  of  fleep,  which  alone 
are  the  object  of  our  attention,  are  cafily  diftinguiftt- 
ed.  At  the  approach  of  deep,  the  eyes  begin  to 
wink,  the  eye-lid*  fall  down,  the  head  nod*  and  hang* 
down  ;  its  fall  aftonifhes  the  flecper ;  he  fiarts  up,  and 
shakes  an  effort  to  drive  away  flcep,  but  in  vain r  a 
new  inclination,  ftronger  than  the  former,  deprives  him 
if  the  power  of  raifing  his  bead  }  his  chin  rtfts  upon 
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his  brcaft,  and  in  this  pofition  he  enjoy*  •  tranquil  Msa. 
fleep.    Seethe  article  Sleep,  v  ■ 

Phyfiologifts  give  the  name  of  old  age  to  that  pe-™  • 
riod  of  life  which  commence*  immediately  after  the 
age  of  manhood  and  ends  at  death  ;  and  they  diftin- 
guilh  green  old  age  from  the  age  of  decrepitude.  But 
in  our  opinion,  fuch  an  exteufivc  fignification  of  the 
word  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  We  are  not  old  men 
at  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five ;  and  though  the  bo- 
dy then  give*  figns  of  decay,  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  period  of  old  age.  M.  Daubenton  obferves,  that 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  call  it  the  deeming  age,  be- 
caufe  nature  then  become*  retrograde,  the  fatoels  and 
good  plight  of  the  body  dtminHhes,  and  certain  parts 
of  it  do  not  perform  their  fundion*  with  equal  vi- 
gour. 

The  age  of  decline  extends  from  forty  or  forty-five 
to  fixty  or  fixty-five  year*  of  age.  At  thi*  time  of 
life,  the  diminution  of  the  fat  is  the  caufe  of  tbofe 
wi inkle*  which  begin  to  appear  in  the  face  and  feme 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  fitin,  not  being  fup- 
ported  by  the  lame  quantity  of  fat,  and  bcingincapablc, 
from  want  of  clafticity,  of  contracting,  fink*  down  and 
form*  fold*.  In  the  decline  of  life,  a  remarkable  change 
takes  place  alfo  in  vifion.  In  the  vigour  of  our  days, 
the  cryllalline  lens,  being  thicker  and  more  diapha- 
nous than  the  humours  of  the  eye,  enables  us  to  read 
letters  of  a  very  fmall  character  at  the  diftance  of  eight 
or  ten  inches.  But  when  the  age  of  decline  comes  on, 
the  quantity  of  the  humours  of  the  eye  diminilhea, 
they  lofc  their  clcarnefs,  and  the  tranfparent  cornea 
becomes  left  convex.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
we  place  what  we  wilh  to  read  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  eye :  but  vifion  is  thereby  very  little  impro- 
ved, becaufc  the  image  of  the  objeft  become*  fmallcr 
and  more  obfeure.  Another  mark  of  the  decline  of 
life  it  a  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  indigeftion,  in 
moft  people  who  do  not  take  fufficient  exercife  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  food, 


At  fixty,  fixty-three,  or  fixty -five  years  of  age,  theQjdjL 
fi^ns  of  decline  become  more  and  more  vfible,  and  in- 
dicate old  age.  Thi*  period  commonly  extend*  to  the 
age  of  feventy,  fomctimes  to  feventy-fivc,  but  feldom 
to  eighty.  When  the  body  i*  extenuated  and  bent  by 
old  age,  man  then  become*  crazy.  Crazinef*  there- 
fore is  nothing  but  an  mfirn  old  age.  The  eye*  and 
ftomach  then  become  weaker  and  weaker  ;  leanncft  in- 
creafes  the  number  of  the  wrinkles ;  the  beard  and  the 
hair  become  white ;  the  ftrength  and  the  memory  be- 
gin to  fail. 

After  feventy,  or  at  mod  eighty  years  of  age,  the 
life  of  man  is  nothing  but  labour  and  forrrow :  Such 
was  the  language  of  David  near  three  thoufand  year* 
ago.  Some  men  of  ftrong  conftitutions,  and  in  good 
health,  enjoy  old  age  for  a  long  time  without  decrepi- 
tude }  but  fuch  inftanccs  arc  not  very  common.  The 
infirmities  of  decrepitude  continually  increafe,  and  at 
length  death  concludes  the  whole.  This  fatal  term  is 
uncertain.  The  only  conclufion*  which  we  can  form 
concerning  the  duration  of  life,  muft  be  derived  from 
obfervation*  made  on  a  great  number  of  men  who  were 
born  at  the  fame  time,  and  who  died  at  different  age*. 
Thefc  we  (hall  mention  in  the  fcquel. 

The  figns  of  decrepitude  form  a  linking  picture  of 
weaknefs,  and  announce  the  approaching  diflolution 
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of  the  body.  Th«  memory  totally  fails ;  the  nerve* 
become  hard  and  blunted  t  dcafncl's  and  blindnefs  take 
place  ;  the  fenfes  of  fmell,  of  touch,  and  of  tarle,  are 
dertroyed ;  the  appetite  fail* ;  the  neceffity  of  eating, 
and  more  frequently  that  of  drinking,  are  alone  felt ; 
after  the  teeth  fall  out,  mailication  it  imperfectly  per* 
formed,  and  digeftion  is  very  bad  ;  the  lip*  fall  in* 
wards  ;  the  edges  of  the  jaws  can  no  longer  approach 
one  another  ;  the  mufclca  of  the  lower  jaw  become  fo 
weak,  that  they  are  unable  to  raife  and  nipport  it :  the 
body  link*  down  ;  the  fpine  it  bent  outward  ;  and  the 
vertebra  grow  together  at  the  anterior  part  :  the  bo- 
dy becomes  extremely  lean  j  the  rtrength  fails :  the 
d-  icpid  wretch  is  unable  to  f upport  hirafelf ;  he  it 
chimed  to  remain  on  a  feat,  or  firctched  in  his  bed  : 
the  bladder  becomes  paralytic  ;  the  iutetliiies  Iofe  their 
fpring  ;  the  circulation  of  the  blood  becomes  flower  ; 
the  Itrukcs  of  the  pulfe  no  longer  amount  to  the  num- 
ber of  eighty  in  a  minute  as  in  the  vigour  of  life,  but 
are  reduced  to  twtnty-four  and  fomctimcs  fewer  :  re- 
fpiration  is  flower  ;  the  body  lofes  its  heat ;  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  ccafes ;  death  follows ;  and  the 
dream  of  life  is  no  more. 

Man,  fays  Haller  in  his  Phyflology,  has  no  right  to 
complain  of  the  ihortneCs  of  life.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  living  beings,  there  are  few  who  unite  in- a 
greater  degree  all  the  internal  cau(v»  which-  t<md  to 
prolong  its  different  periods.  The  term  of  gcttation 
it  very  confiderable  ;  the  rudiments  of  the  teeth  are 
very  Tate  in  unfolding ;  his  growth  is  flow,  and  it  not 
completed  before  about  twenty  years  have  elapfed. 
—The  age-  of  puberty,  alfo,  it  much  later  in  man 
than  in  any  other  animal.  In  fhort,  the  parts  of  hi* 
body  being  compofed  of  a  foftcr  and  more  flexible 
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fubftancc,  are  not  fo  foon  hardened  as  thofe  of  inferior  Man. 
animals.  Man,  therefore,  ftcms  to  receive  at  his  birth  » 
the  feeds  of  a  long  life  :  if  he  reaches  not  the  diitant 
period  which  nature  fcemcd  to  promife  him,  it  mull  be 
owing  to  accidental  caufes  foreign  to  himfclf.  Inftead 
of  faying  that  he  has  nntlhcd  his  life,  we  ought  rather 
to  fay  that  he  has  not  completed  it. 

The  natural  and  total  duration  «f  life  is  in  fome 
mcafure  proportioned  to  the  period  of  growth-  A  tree 
or  an  animal  which  foon  acquires  it*  full  free,  decays 
much  fooncr  than  another  which  continues  to  grow  fur 
a  longer  time.  If  it  is  true  that  the  life  of  animals  ii 
eight  times  longer  than  the  period  of  their  growth, 
we  might  conclude  that  the  boundaries  of  human  life 
may  be  extended  to  a  century  and  a  half.  j+ 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  life  of  man  becomes  Duration 
(horter  ia  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  world  J'  'u** 
has  exillcd-  In  the  days  of  the  Ptalmift,  the  ordina- 
ry Limits  of  human  life  did  not  exceed  feventy  or  eigh- 
ty years.  No  king  of  Judah  lived  beyond  that  period. 
When  the  Romans,  however,  were  numbered  by  Vef- 
pafian,  there  were  found  in-  the  empire,  in  that  age  of 
effeminacy,  ten  men  aged  an  hundred  and  twenty  and 
upwards.  Among  the  priuccs  of  modern  times,  the 
late  Frederick  the  Great  of  Pruflia  lived  to  the  age  of 
74.  George  II.  of  Britain  lived  to  that  of  77.  Louis 
XIV.  lived  to  the  fame  age.  Staniflaus  king  of  Po- 
land and  duke  of  Lorrain  exceeded  that  age.  Pope  Cle- 
ment XII.  lived  to  the  age  of  80.  George  I.  of  Bri- 
tain attained  the  age  of  83.  M.  Bomarc  has  collec- 
ted divers  inftancc*  of  perfons  who  lived  to  the  age  of 
110  and  upwanU,  of  which  we  fhall  in  a  note  (o)  fp«- 
eify  a  few  in  fupplcment  to  thofe  already  given  under 
the  article  Longevity. 

Before 


(d)  William  Lccomte,  a  fhepherd,  died  fuddenly  in  1776,  in 

r,  law  at  Temefwar- two  brothers,  the  one  aged  110  and  the 


the-  county  of  Caux  in  Normandy,  at  th 

age  of  1 1  o.    Cramers,  phyfician  to  the  emperor, 

other  1 1  2,  both  of  whom  were  fathers  at  that  age.  Saint  Paul  the  hermit  was  1 13  at  his  death.  The  Sieur 
Ifwan-Horwaths,  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Lout*,  died  at  Sar-Alb*  in  Lorrain  in  1 77  c,*  aged  almoU  111. 
He  was  a  great  hunter.  1  le  undertook  a- long  journey  a  ihort  time  before  hi*  death*,  and  performed  it  on  horfe- 
baek.  Roiine  Iwiwarouflta  died  at  Minflc  in  Lithuania  at  the  age  of  113.  Fockjcl  Johannes  died  at-  Oldc- Ren?/k_ 
bom  in  Frittland,  aged  113  years  and  16  days.  Marik  Jonas  died  in  the  year  1775  at  Vilcjac  in  Hungary,  aSIc  in- 
aged  119.  John  Nicthen  of  Bakler  in  Zeland' lived  to  the  age  of  ilo.  Kieonora  Spioerdied  in  1773,  at  ilanees  nf  ■ 
Accomack  in  Virginia,  aged  ill.  John  Argus  was  born  in  the  village  of  Laftua  in  Turkey,  and  died  the  lon({eY'tJ'« 
6th  of  March  1770,  at  the  age  of  113  ;  having  fix  funs  and  three  daughters,  by  whom  he  had  pofterity  to  the 
fifth  generation.  They  amounted  to  the  number  of  160  foul*,  and  all  lived  in  the  fame  village.  His  father 
died  at  the  age  of  120.  In  December  1777,  there  lived  in  Devonfhire  a  farmer  named  John  Brooiey,  who 
was  134  years  of  age,  and  had  been  fifteen  times  married.  The  Philofophical  Transactions -mention  an  Eng- 
Iimman  of  the  name  of  Eee/rjon,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  143.  Another  Englimman  of  the  name  of  Effinxham, 
died  in  1757  at  the  age  of  144..  Niels  Jokens  of  Hamerfet  in  Denmark  died  in  1764,  aged  146.  Chriltian 
Jacob  Drakemberg  died  in  1770  at  Archufen,  in  the  r4^th  year  of  his  age-.  This  old  man  of  :he  north  was 
born  at  Stavangar  in  Norway  i;»  1624,  and  af  the  age  of  130  married  a  widow  of  60.  In  Norway  fome  men 
have  lived  to  the  age  of  150.  John  Rovin,  who  was  born  at  Siatlova-Carantz*Beteherv  in  thebannat  of  Te- 
mefwar, lived  to  the  age  of  172,  and  his  wife  to  that  of  164,  having  been  married  tc  him  during-the  fpace  of 
147  years.  When  Rovin  died,  their  yonngeft  fon  was  99  years  of  age.  In  the  Gaztlte  dt  FrMtt,  Jan.  I*. 
179©,  we  are  informcd'that  there  lived  at  that  time  at  Cordova  du  Tucumao,  in  Spanilh  America,  a  negro 
woman  called  Loui/a  Trrxo,  who,  by  the  judicial  telUmony  of  feveral  perfona  too  years  old,  and  of  a  ue> 
gro  woman  of  is-;,  was  aged  between  174  and  175  years.  Peter  Zoteu,  a  peafmtt,  and  a  countryman  of 
John  Rovin,  died  in  1724  at  the  age  of  18c.  His  youngeft  fou  was  then  97  years  of  age.  The  hittory  and 
whole  length  pictures  of  John  Rovin,  Hetiry  Jenkins,  and  Peter  Zorteu,  .arc  to  bo  ieen  in  the  library  of 
S.  A.  R.  prince  Charles  at  BrufTels.  Hanovius,  profeffbr  at  Dantzick,  mentions  in  his  nomenclature  an  «,ld 
man  who  died  at  the  age  of  iH4  ;  and  another  Hill  alive  in  Wallachia,  whole  ;*.ge,  aecording  :o  thi;  authc  is 
'  r  to  1*6.   JJiBioauurt  <fH\Ji.  NjI.  voce  Hvhki. 
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Before  wc  proceed  to  aflign  the  common  caufes  of  the  fame  age.  But  in  fomc  families,  the  web  of  life, 
longevity,  it  i*  proper  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of   to  ufe  an  cxpreffion  of  Haller,  fecms  to  be  better 


life  and  the  fituation  of  thofe  by  whom  it  hat  been  en 
joyed.  Wc  find,  then,  that  thofe  who  have  lived  to  the 
greateft  age  have  been  fucli  as  did  not  attain  their  full 
growth  till  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  and  who 
have  kept  their  appetite*  and  paifions  under  the  moft 
complete  fubjedion.  In  a  word,  thofe  who  have  ex- 
ceeded 1  oo  years,  liave  in  general  been  robuft,  labo- 
rious, fober,  and  careful  to  obferve  the  ftricleft  regi- 
men. Enjoying  a  good  conftitution  from  nature,  they 
have  feldom  or  never  been  fubjeel  to  difcafe.  They 
have  even  enjoyed  the  gTeateft  health  and  vigour,  and 
Tctained  the  ufe  of  their  fenfes  to  the  lad  moment  of 
their  lives. 

Among  thofe  who  have  led  a  life  of  contemplation 
and  ftudy,  many  have  reached  a  very  advanced  age. 
Longevity  it  frequent  among  the  different  orders  of 
religious,  who  by  their  ftatutes  are  confined  to  a  mo- 
derate diet,  and  obliged  to  abftain  from  wine  and  the 
ufe  of  meat.  Some  celebrated  anchorets  have  lived 
to  a  great  age  while  they  fed  upon  nothing  but  the 
wild  root*  and  fruits  which  they  found  in  the  defert 

whither  they  had  retired.   The  philofophcr  Xcnophi-   already  obferved,  we  mull  diltinguith  between  what  is 
lus,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  106,  was  of  the  Pythago-    natural  to  the  conflitution  of  man,  and  that  which  is^I".  t^**" 


warped  than  in  others  :  of  this  kind  were  the  families 
of  Thomaj  Parr,  mentioned  under  Longevity  ;  and 
John  Arpu,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note. 

From  the  preceding  obfervations,  Dr  Haller  has 
attempted  to  deduce  the  caufes  why  a  few  men  are 
longer  exempted  than  others  from  the  common  fate. 

The  circumftances  which  oppofc  their  influence  are 
independent  of  our  will \  fuch  as  the  rat-ages  of  epi- 
demic ditlempers,  trouble,  and  anxiety  of  mind,  vrluch 
create  difeafes  in  the  body,  or  the  torments  of  ambi- 
tion. It  is  necclfary  to  live  in  a  falubrioui  climate, 
to  enjoy  a  fortune  fufficiently  cafy  to  exclude  thofe 
uncafy  defires  which  create  a  feeling  of  want  and  pri- 
vation, to  be  defcended  from  healthy  parents,  to  avoid 
drinking  wine  in  youth,  to  drink  water,  and  to  eat  little 
meat  and  a  great  deal  of  vegetables,  it  is  neceffary 
filfo  to  be  temperate  in  meals ;  moderate  in  pica- 
furev  ftudy,  and  exercifc  \  to  be  naturally  inclined 
to  checrfuinefs ;  and  to  allot  a  due  lime  to  fleep  and 
repofe. 

Long  life  is  certainly  very  rare ;  but,  as  has  been  CanO,  bj 

which  th< 


rcan  feeL  It  is  well  known,  that  thofe  philofophcr* 
who  held  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  denied  them- 
felves  the  ule  of  meat,  becaufc  they  imagined 
that  killing  an  animal  would  be  to  affaifinate  ano- 
ther felf.  A  country  life  ha*  produced  many  found 
and  vigorous  old  men.  It  is  fuppofed  that  a  happy 
old  age  is  attained  with  greater  difficulty  in  towns 
than  in  the  country.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Duvemcy, 
and  Fontenelle,  however,  arc  mftanccs  of  men  whofe 
lives  have  been  fpent  in  cities,  aud  yet  extended  to 
a  very  great  length.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  men 
deprived  of  reafon  live  very  long  \  and  this  Dr  Haller 
imputes  to  their  being  exempted  from  thofe  inquie- 
tudes which  he  confidcrs  as  the  moll  deadly  poifon. 
Perfons  pofleffing  a  fufficiently  good  understanding, 
but  deftitute  of  ambition,  have  been  found  to  enjoy 
very  long  life.  Men  who  are  devoid  of  pretentious, 
who  are  free  from  thofe  caret  which  a  defire  of  mining 
by  a  difplay  of  talents,  or  of  acquiring  dignity  and 
power,  neccflarily  brings  in  its  train,  who  feel  no  re- 
gret for  the  pall  nor  anxiety  about  the  future,  arc 
ttrangert  to  thofe  torments  of  the  mind  which  wallc 
and  confume  the  body.  To  that  tranquillity  of  foul, 
which  is  fo  excellent  a  prerogative  of  infancy,  they 
add  that  of  being  long  young  by  phyfical  conftitutiou 
on  which  the  moral  has  a  linking  and  powerful  influ- 
ence. 

Premature  wifdom,  and  early  talents,  are  often  fit- 
ter to  excite  aftonilhtncot  than  expectation.  The  ra- 
pid unfolding  of  the  moral  faculties,  by  (hortening  the 
period  of  youth,  fcems  to  diminilh  in  proportion  the 
total  duration  of  life.  We  have  known  a  young  lady 
of  feventeen,  who  could  fpeak  very  correctly  feven  lan- 
guages :  (he  tranflatcd  and  wrote  Latin,  Greek,  Ita- 
lian, Spanifh,  German,  Englilh,  and  Ficnch  |  but 
fhe  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen*  The  young  man  by 
whom  Ihe  was  aiked  in  marriage,  having  been  inform- 
«d  that  he  could  not  obtain  her  hand  till  he  had 

snade  himfelf  worthy  of  her  by  fhe  fame  degree  of    fuch  a*  putrid  fever,'  &c. 
talents  and  information,  died  the  fame  year,  and  at    common  in  warm  countries. 


By  the  former  he  is  lory  life  u 
arrefted  in  her 
whieh  it  is  nut*acd" 


the  confequence  of  his  condition 
made  to  be  long  lived  ;  but  nat 
courfe  by  local  and  accidental  c 
in  our  power  to  avoid. 

Let  u*  take  a  rctrofpcctivc  view  of  man's  life  from 
hit  iufancy,  and  enumerate  the  chief  of  thefe  different 
caufe*.  Of  a  thousand  infants,  an  account  of  which 
Dr  Haller  has  ex  traded  from  the  London  bills  of  mor- 
tality, twenty-three  died  almoll  as  foon  as  they  came 
into  the  world :  teething  carried  of  fifty,  and  convul- 
fions  two  hundred  and  fcvcnty-fcvcn  :  eighty  died  of 
the  fmall  pox,  and  feven  of  the  mealies.  Among  the 
adult  females,  eight  at  lead  died  in  child-bed :  con- 
fumption  and  afthma,  difeafes  more  frequent  in  Eng- 
land than  in  France,  can  icd  off*  an  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  of  the  fame  fex,  and  almoll  a  fifth  part  of  the  full 
grown  men.  An  hundred  and  fifty  died  of  fevers. 
At  a  more  advanced  age,  twelve  died  of  apoplexy, 
and  forty-one  of  dropfy,  without  mentioning  thofe  to 
whom  difeafes  of  little  importance  in  themfclvts  be- 
came mortal.  There  only  remained  feventy-eight 
whofc  death  could  be  afcribed  to  old  age  ;  aud  of  thefe 
twenty- feven  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  and  upwards. 
Among  the  different  difcafe*  of  which  wc  have  juft 
now  feen  the  fatal  effects,  and  which  carry  off  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  mankind,  not  one,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, is  natural  to  the  conilitmiou.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  ifiand  are  in  general  but  little  fubjeel  to  difiafe-, 
excepting  the  fmall-pox  and  the  mealies ;  and  many 
of  them  enjoy  uninterrupted  health  to  old  age. 

What  arc  the  motl  prevalent  difeafes  in  other  coun- 
tries, which  prove  equally  fatal  to  the  duration  of  hu- 
man life  ?  In  northern  climates,  fcurvy,  the  colic  vf 
the  Laplanders,  and  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  moil  fre- 
quently occalion  death.  In  temperate  climates,  dropfy 
cairies  off  a  great  many  at  the  beginning  of  old  age, 
which  is  the  boundary  of  life  in  the  greateft  part  of 
both  fcxes,  when  they  have  efcaped  the  acute  difeafes. 

Acute  difeafes  are  mull 
In  i'omc  places,  the  rays 
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of  the  fan  kill  in  a  few  hcran  thofe  who  arc  exoofed  great  towns,  the  number  of  death*  annually  ii  from 
to  its  burning  heat.    The  air  of  Egypt  and  of  Afia    i  in  19  to  1 .in  it  or  2}  t  in  middling  towns,  from  I 


Minor  engenders  the  plague,  by  which  one  half  of 
their  inhabitants  are  carried  off.  Between  the  tropica 
men  are  fubjecl  to  dyfcntcriei  and  violent  fevers.  The 
cold  of  the  night,  in  warm  climates,  occaCons  fomc- 
times  violent  difeafes,  fuch  as  palfy,  quinfry,  and  a 
fuelling  of  the  head.  Damp  and  raarfhy  places  give 
rife  to  fevers  of  a  different  kind,  but  alfo  very  dange- 
rous. The  life  of  failors  has  a  great  tendency  to  pro- 
duce fcurvy.  How  many  profeflions  prove  fatal  to 
the  health,  and  in  moft  men  haften  that  period  which 
nature  would  have  brought  on  by  flow  degrees  !  Mi- 
ners, ftone-cuttcr9,  gilders,  perlons  employed  in  emp- 
tying privies,  tec.  arc  fubjeft  to  difeafes  of  the  lungs, 
and  become  paralytic.  Other  profcflioiis  of  life  bring 
on  other  accidents,  of  which  it  would  carry  us  too  far 
to  give  a  particular  account.  What  has  heen  (aid  is 
fufEcicnt  to  (how,  that  it  is  the  dangers  with  which 
wc  arc  furrounded  that  (horten  the  period  of  human 
life. 

By  examining  the  lift  of  thofe  who  hare  attained 
a  great  age,  it  will  be  found  that  mankind  are  longer 
lived  in  northern  than  in  fouthern  countries.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that  there  are  more  old  men  in  moun- 
tains and  elevated  fituations  than  in  plains  and  low 
countries.  Wc  repeat  it,  if  the  duration  of  life  among 
the  inhabitants  of  fouthern  climates  Ik  compaYrd  w  ith 
the  duration  of  life  in  northern  nations,  it  will  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  latter  enjoy  both  longer  life  and  better 
health  than  the  former.  Their  growth  being  retard- 
ed by  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  their  decay  mull  alfo 
be  flower,  becanfe  of  the  proportion  which  cxifts  be- 
tween the  growth  of  animals  and  the  length  of  their 
lives.  Among  ten  perfons  who  have  lived  to  the  age 
of  an  hundred,  eight  or  nine  will  be  found  to  have  li- 
ved in  the  north. 

It  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  tliat  in  the  coun- 
try more  hoys  are  born  than  girls  :  in  cities,  on  the 
contrary,  the  number  of  females  is  commonly  grcateft 
Obfervations  made  with  great  care  prove,  that  in  moft 
countries  there  are  fewer  men  alive  than  women,  and 
that  more  males  die,  chiefly  at  the  firfl  and  lad  pe- 
riods of  life.  In  Sweden,  the  whole  number  of  fe- 
males in  1763,  was  to  that  of  males  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  to  nine.  The  number  of  old  women  who  ex- 
ctitdcd  bo  years  of  age,  was  to  that  of  old  men  of  the 
fame  age  in  the  proportion  of  33  to  19  :  and  there 
were  more  women  than  men  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  86,  in  the  proportion  of  almoft  two  to  one. 

The  late  Dr  Price  made  obfcivations,  after  DrPcr- 
cival,  on  the  difference  of  longevity,  and  the  duration  of 
human  life,  in  towns,  counrry-parifhes,  and  villages ;  of 
2*f'0*n'  which  the  following  is  the  rcfult.  A  greater  number  in 
»it  j  ,)°*e"  proportion  die  in  great  towns  than  in  fnull  ones,  and  a 
greater  number  in  the  latter  than  in  villages.  The 
cause  of  this  difference,  which  is  found  to  be  very 
great,  mnft  be,  in  the  firfl  place,  the  luxury  and  dim- 
pat  ion  which  prevail  in  towns  ;  and,  fccondly,  the  bad- 
oris  of  the  air.  In  the  town  of  Mancheiler,  accord- 
to  obfervatioo,  T',  of  the  inhabitants  die  annually  s 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  the  number  of 
deaths  does  not  exceed  of  the  whole  inhabitants, 
sit  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  in 
VoL  X.  Part  II. 
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in  24  to  1  in  28  ;  and  in  country  parities  and  villa- 
ges feldom  more  than  1  in  40  or  co.  In  1 763,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Stockholm  amounted  to 
72,979.  The  average  number  of  deaths  for  the  fix 
years  preceding  had  been  3^:2,  which  makes  t  in 
19  annually  ,  while  throughout  all  Sweden,  including 
the  towns  and  the  country,  not  mure  than  1  in  35  die  an- 
nually. At  Rome  the  inhabitants  are  numbered  every, 
year.  In  1 7  7 1  they  were  found  to  amount  to  1 59,67;  1 
thc  average  number  of  deaths  for  ten  years  w  as  7367  1 
which  makes  t  in  23^  annually.  In  London  not  lefs 
than  t  in  203  of  the  inhabitants  die  every  year.  40 

M.  Daubenton  has  girrn  in  the  Kntyclaft lie  Mttha-  Prohahilf- 
deque,  stable  of  the  probabilities  of  the  di  ration  of  life,  -{! ^ 
conftruded  from  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fe-oj  ^ 
tenth  volume  of  the  Suj>j>!munt  a  fliiflcire  Nat  unlit  de 
M.  de  Buffim. 

The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  it  < 
Of  23,994  children  born  at  the  fame  lime,  there 
will  probably  die, 

In  one  year        ...  7998 

Remaining  \  or  15996. 
In  eight  years  •  •  n997 

Remaining  i  or  11997. 
In  38  years  -  -  1599* 

Remaining  -J  or  7998. 
In  50  years  -  .  '7994 

Remaining  J  or  5998. 
In  61  year*  -  -  I999J 

Remaining  J  or  3959. 
In  70  yesrs       ...  21595 

Remaining  ^  or  2399. 
In  80  years         -         -  »  2i39S 

Remaining      or  599. 
In  90  years       -  239'4 

Remaining  T£ff  <*  79. 
In  100  years         ...  2J99* 
Remaining  T^'T5  or  2.  AJ 
It  thus  appears,  that  a  very  fbiall  number  of  m«*n  ReramtuU*. 
indeed  pafs  through  all  the  periods  of  life,  and  arrive  tiun  of  the 
at  the  gaol  marked  out  by  nature.  Irwumerabkcaufes^*crtBt 
accelerate  our  diiTohrtion.    The  life  of  man,  we  have  B<"" 
obferved,  confilts  in  the  activity  and  excrcifc  of 
his  organs,  which  grow  up  and  acquire  flrtngth  da- 
ring infancy,  adolcfccncc,  and  youth.    No  looner 
ha?  the  body  attained  its  utmoft  perfection,  than  it  be. 
gin(  to  decline.    Its  decay  is  at  firfl  imperceptible  ( 
but  in  the  progrefs  of  time  the  membranes  become  car- 
tilaginous, the  cartilages  acquire  the  confidence  of 
bone ;  the  bones  become  more  folid,  and  all  the  fibres 
are  hardened.    Almoft  all  the  fat  wattes  away;  the 
fkin  becomrs  withered  and  fcaly  ;  wrinkles  are  gradu- 
ally formed  $  the  hair  grows  white  ;  the  teeth  fall  outt 
the  face  lofes  its  fhape  ;  the  body  is  bent ;  and  the  co- 
lour and  con  Ii  Hence  of  the  cryflalline  humour  become 
more  perceptible.    The  firfl  traevs  of  this  decay  begin 
to  be  perceived  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  fomctimet 
fooner  ;  this  is  the  c/e  cf  thrfuxe.    '1  hey  incrcafe  bf 
Cow  degrees  till  iixty,  which  is  the  [triad  of  old  age. 
They  incrcafe  more  rapidly  till  the  age  of  feventy  or 
fe.cnty-five.  At  thii  period  traz'meft  begins,  and  con- 
tours always  to  incrcafe.    Next  f Jcceeds  decrepitude, 
3  U  whess 
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when  the  memory  it  gone,  the  ufr  of  the  fenfes  confidcrsd  as  *•  rational,  focial,  moral,  and  religions 

loft,  theitrc:>gth  totally  annihilated,  t lie  organ*  worn  being,  fee  '  etapiiysics,  Moral  Pbilofoply,  Rs- 

out,  ami  the  functions  of  the  body  aimotl  dellroyed.  ligioh,  and  Theology  ;  alfo  Sociitt,  Law,  Lam- 

Little  now  icmain*  to  be  loil ;  and  before  the  age  of  cuAct,  and  Logic. 
ninety  or  an  hundred,  death  terminate*  at  once  deere- 
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pitudc  and  lift-. 

The  bo.Iy  then  dies  by  little  and  little :  its  motion 
gradually  Jinuniiht*  ;  life  is  extinguished  by  fucceflive 
gradations,  and  death  is  only  the  laft  term  in  the  fuo 
crftum.  Wl»en  the  motion  of  the  hurt,  whicfi  conti- 
nues longtfl,  eeafes,  mm.  has  then  breathed  his  lad  ; 
he  has  palled  from  the  Hate  of  life  to  the  ibte  <»f  death ; 
acd  as  at  his  birth  a  breath  opened  to  him  the  career 
of  life,  fo  with  a  breath  he  fnufhes  hiscouife. 

This  natural  caufc  of  death  is  c  >mmon  to  all  ani- 
maU  and  even  to  vegetables.  We  miy  obferve  that 
the  centre  of  an  oak  firft  perifhes  atid  fall*  into  dull, 
becaufe  thefe  parts  having  become  harder  and  more 
compact  can  receive  no  further  nourishment.  The 
caufes  of  our  diffolution,  therefore,  arc  as  necrifary  as 
death  is  inevitable  j  and  it  ii  no  more  in  our  power  to 
:etard  this  fatal  term  than  to  alter  the  ellablifhed  laws 
of  the  uuiverfe.  Hence  the  fallowing  maxim  ha*  been 
univcrfally  adopted,  Centra  vim  meH'u,  yui:vm  m-dka- 
mtntutn  in  birth.  In  whatever  manner  death  happens, 
the  time  and  circumftanccs  thereof  arc  unknown.  It 
is  confide  red,  however,  as  at  all  times  terrible,  and 
the  very  thoughts  of  it  till  the  mind  with  fear  and 
trouble.  Jt  is  notwithstanding  our  duty  frequently  to 
direct  our  thoughts  to  that  event,  which  mutt  inevita- 
bly happen,  and  by  a  life  of  virtue  and  innocence  to 
prepare  agaiufl  thofe  confluences  which  we  fo  much 
dread. 

As  in  women  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  mufcles, 
ly  upon  wo-antl  every  other  part  of  the  body,  are  fofter  and  lefs 
men  thm  folid  than  thofe  of  men,  they  mutt  require  more  time 
Wfxni  men  in  hardening  to  that  degree  which  occasions  death. — 
Women  of  courfe  ought  to  live  longer  than  men.  This 
reafoning  is  confirmed  by  experience  ;  for  by  confut- 
ing the  bills  of  mortality,  it  appears,  that  after  wo- 
men have  pafled  a  certain  age  they  live  much  longer 
than  men  who  have  arrived  at  the  fame  age.— - 
in  like  manner,  it  is  found  by  experience,  that 
in  women  the  age  of  youth  is  fhorter  and  happier  than 
in  men,  b^it  that  the  period  of  old  age  ' 
attended  with  more  trouble.  Cithu  /1 
nefcutit. 

41  After  death,  the  hrgankaticn  of  the  body  begins 

w'h-b<ijn  to  be  diffulved,  and  all  the  parts  relax,  corrupt,  and 
1  "     y'foparate.    This  it  produced  by  an  intcftine  fei  menta- 
tion, which  occaftons  putrefaction,  and  reduces  the 
body  to  volatile  alkali,  fetid  oil,  and  earth. 

Tw  r  other  particulars  that  were  propofed  to  he  no- 
ticed in  this  article  arc,  The  fcveral  fenfes  with  which 
mn'.i  is  rndo  -  ed ;  his  con  It  it  ut  ton,  and  animal  functions ; 
and  that  variety  of  colour,  form,  and  character,  which 
he  affumes  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  But  there 
is  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  thole  topics  here,  as  they 
have  been,  already  explained  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 
For  the  two  Grit,  fee  Ahatomy,  pxfim.  The  laft  has 
been  partly  difoifled  nder  the  word  Complexion, 
onri  will  l;e  rrfuw.-  1  afterward*  und;i  the  article  /'.<- 
■MNii  cj      huisuH  Xftcut.   For  what  regards  man, 


Isle  of  MAN,  an  ifland  in  thelrifh  fca,  lying 
about  feven  leagues  north  from  Anglcfey,  about  \le 
fame  diftancc  well  from  J.ancafliirc,  r.tarly  the  like 
dillancc  fouth  eaft  from  Galloway,  and  nine  league* 
call  fttm  Ireland.  Its  form  is  long  and  narrow, 
Itrctching  from  the  north-*  aft  of  Ayre-p-jinr  to  the 
Calf  of  Man,  which  lies  fouth-weft,  at  lead  30  EiigliuV 
miles.  Its  breadth  in  fome  places  is  mere  than  nir.c 
miles,  in  mod  places  eight,  and  in  fome  not  above 
five,  and  contains  about  160  fqtiare  miles. 

The  firft.  author  who  mentions  this  iflaml  IsCifar'; 
for  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that,  by  the  Maui, 
of  which  he  fptaks  in  his  Commentaries,  plating  it  in 
the  midlt  bctv-ctn  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  are  to  un- 
derlland  Man  ;  as  that  the  Mono  of  Tacitus,  which 
he  acquaints  us  had  a  fordablc  ftvait  between  it 
and  the  continent,  can  be  applied  only  to  Anglcfey. 
Pliny  has  fet  dov  n  both  iflands  ;  Afntt<.,  by  which  he 
intends  Anglcfey,  and  Monabia,  which  it  Man.  In 
Ptolemy  we  find  Alonatda,  or  AIonaiiL,  that  is,  the 
farther  or  more  remote  Men.  Orofius  ily'is  it  Alt' 
navia  ;  tells  us,  that  it  was  not  crtremcly  fertile  ;  and 
that  this,  as  well  as  Ireland,  was  then  poflcSVd  by  the 
Scots.  Ecda,  who  diftinguiH.es  clearly  tws  Mcnaviaa 
iflands,  names  this  the  nertdtra  Alaiavia,  bellowing 
the  epithet  of  fouthern  upon  Anglcfey.  In  fome  co- 
pics  of  Ncnnius,  this  ifle  is  denominated  F.uht-nia  ;  in 
others,  Altnavia  ;  but  both  arc  explained  to  mean 
Afan.  Alured  of  Bcxcilcy  alfo  fpcaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  Mcnavian  illands.    The  Britons,  in  their  own  . 


language,  called  it  Manaw,  more  properly  Main  <i«, 
/.  r.  "  a  little  illand,"  which  ferms  to  be  latinized  in 
the  word  Altnavia.  All  which  clearly  proves,  that 
this  (mall  ifle  was  early  inhabited,  and  as  well  known 
to  the  reft  of  the  world  as  cither  Britain  or  Ireland. 

In  the  clofc  of  the  firft  century,  the  Druids,  who 
were  the  priclts,  prophets,  and  philofophers  of  the 
old  Britons  were  finally  expelled  by  juhus  Agricola 
from  the  fouthern  Mona  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  they 
™«™HF«™«»»    then  took  fhelter  in  the  northern.  This  ifiand  they 
*V!    .gCr'    r  well  planted  with  firs;  fo  that  they  had.  in 

•Ir/rHtf,  tttmtjc  {^  mtafuie,  what  they  delighted  in  moft,  the  fhelter 
of  trees  ;  but,  however,  not  the  fhelter  of  thofe  tree* 
in  which  they  molt  delighted,  viz.  the  oak":  and  there- 
fore thefe  ilic^r  introduced.  No  hiftories  t*ll  us  this"; 
but  we  learn  it  from  more  certain  authority,  great 
woods  of  fir  having  been  dtfeovered  interred  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  here  and  there  fmall  grove* 
of  oaks :  but  as  thefe  trees  arc  never  met  w  ith  inter- 
mixed, fo  it  is  plain  they  never  grew  together  ;  and  as 
the  former  are  by  far  the  moft  numerous,  we  may  pre- 
fume  them  the  natural  produce  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  latter  were  planted  and  preferred-  by  the 
Druids.  They  gave  the  people,  with  whom  they 
lived,  and  6ver  whom  they  ruled»  a  gentle  govern- 
ment, wife  laws*  but  withal  a  very  fuper(Hti<>Oi 
teligion.  It  is  alfo  very  likely  that  they  hindered 
them,  as.  much  as  they  could,  from  having  any  corrr- 
fpordence  with  their  neighbours  \  which  «  the  reafon 
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Mm*  that,  though  the  illund  it  mentioned  \tj  fo  many 
—  v  "  writer*,  not  one  of  them,  before  Orofuis,  fays  a  word 
about  the  inhabitant*.  A  little  before  his  time,  that 
it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Scot*  had 
tranf ported  thernlelvet  thither,  it  is  faid,  from  Ireland. 
The  tradition  of  the  natives  of  Man  ^ for  they  hwe  a 
traditionary  hiitory)  begin*  at  this  period.  They 
ftyle  this  firll  discoverer  Mtt'mm  Ma:  I.ar,  it„A 
thtv  lav  that  he  «x  a  magician,  who  kept  this  coun- 
try covered  with  milts,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  or  other 
places  could  never  tind  it.    But  the  ancient  chronicles 

'  of  Ireland  inform  us,  that  the  true  name  of  this  ad- 
venturer was  OrtftnUtt%  the  (on  of  Alladius,  a  prince 
in  their  ifhnd  ;  and  that  he  was  furnamed  Manmwcn, 
in  m  his  having  fir  It  entered  the  iUaud  of  Man,  and 
M<u  l.uy  i-  e.  "  tli _•  offspring  of  the  iVa,"  from  his 
gTca:  ikill  in  *avigrtion.  lie  promoted  commerce; 
and  is  laid  to  have  given  a  good  reception  to  St  Pa- 
trick, by  whom  the  native*  were  converted  to  Cliri- 

•rti-.iiity. 

.  The  princes  who  ruled  after  him  feem  to  have  been 
of  the  friinc  line  with  the  kin^-s  of  Scotland,  wish 
which  country  they  had  a  great  i.itercourfe,  affixing 
iu  monarch*  in  their  wars  and  having  the  educa- 
tion of  th.ir  princes  confided  to  thcin  iu  time  of 
peace. 

.  In  ti  c  beginning  of  the  fivcnth  century,  Edwin 
king  of  Northumberland  invad.'d  the  Mctiavun  illamh, 
ravaged  Man,  and  kept  it  for  Ionic  time,  whin,  lleda 
ctfures  us,  th» :*z  ere  m  it  about  3  .;o  tamdir-i  ;  winch 
\\3>  hf*  than  a  third  part  of  the  people  i:i  Anglcfry, 
ft.oil.^h  Man  wants  bi.l  a  th.rd  ot'  the  ii.e  ol  liiat 
i-land. 

The  fecond  line  of  their  priu-rr-  they  derive  from 
Orri,  who,  they  fay,  was  the  lc;;  of  tile  king  of  Nor- 
way ;  ai>d  that  there  were  12  prince*  of  this  hnufc 
who  governed  Man.  The  old  lonilitution,  fettled  by 
the  Druid*,  while  they  fwayed  the  leeptre,  w.n  per- 
fectly refhired  ;  the  country  w.13  well  cultivated  -ml 
well  peopled  ;  their  fubjects  wue  equally  verfed  in  the 
t  xercife  of  arms  and  in  the  knowledge  cf  the  arts  of 
peace  :  in  a  word,  they  had  a  coniidcrable  naval  force, 
an  cxtcniivc  commerce,  and  were  a  great  nation,  tho' 
inhabiting  only  a  little  iile.  Guttred  t!ie  fon  of  Orri 
built  the  eallle  of  Ruflyn,  A.  D.  96c,  which  is  a 
Jlrung  place,  a  large  palace,  and  has  fubfiilcd  now 
above  Hoo  years.  Macao  wai  the  ninth  of  tlicfe 
kings,  and  maintained  an  unfoccefsful  ftntggle  agaiiift 
Edgar,  who  reductd^all  the  little  fo*ercigus  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Britain  to  own  him  for  their  lord  ;  and 
who,  upon  the  fubmiluon  of  Macao,  made  him  his 
high-admiral,  by  which  title  (arckipimta,  in  the  Latin 
of  thofe  times)  lie  fubferibrs  that  monarch'*  chatter 
to  the  abbey  of  Ghtilonbury. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  the  ConfciTor,  vhen 
.  Harold,  who  pofTefTtd  the  crown  of  England,  had  de- 
feated  the  Norwegians  at  the  battk'  of  St-unford, 
there  was  ainongll  the  fugitives  or.e  Goddard  Crow- 
nan,  the  fon  of  Harold  the  Black,  of  Iceland,  who 
.  took  flicker  in  the  ifk-  of  Man.    This  itle  was"  then 
^governed  by  anctber  G"ddard,  who  was  a  defcrndant 
feom  Macao,  and  he  gave  him  a  v  ry  kind  and  friendly 
■leception.    Goddard  Cr.wnan,  dining  the  fliort  (lay 
•keriade  in  the  island,  perceived  that  his  name  fakrr 


was  univcrfally  hated  by  hi 3  fubjt  .'">-•;  w'uch  infp!f?4 
htm  with  hoper.  that  he  mi^lit  c\\-  '  the  king,  and 
become  made r  of  the  iftand.  T'iia  >  *  VI  leccm 
pliflied,  after  having  defeated  an  '  K:'h  .  •. .  it  tat 
Ton  of  Goddard,  who  had  fitcc\  -:-d  hi»  father. 
Upon  this  he  alfigned  the  north  pirt  of  the  iilarJ.  to 
the  natives,  and  gave  the  fouth  to  hi-:  own  people  : 
becoming,  i>>  \ii:ue  of  bis  conqirtfl,  the  founder  of 
their  third  race  of  princes.  However  he  might  ac- 
quire bis  kingdom,  he  governed  it  with  fpirit  and 
prudence  ;  made  war  with  luccefs  in  Ireland  I  gained 
feveral  victories  over  the  Scots  in  the  Itles.  ;  and,  nu- 
king a  tour  through  his  new-obtained  dominions,  dc- 
ccaf-d  in  the  iflani  of  May.  He  left  behind  hiim 
three  fons.  A  civil  war  breaking  out  betwcea  the 
two  eldcfl,  and  b->th  of  them  deceaflng  in  a  few  ycar^, 
Magnus  king  of  Norway  coming  with  a  po*'crful 
fleet,  poAcHcd  himklf  of  Man  aud  the  ides,  and  held 
them  as  lor,g  ai  he  l.vcd  ;  but,  being  llxirv  in  Ireland, 
the  people  incited  home  Olave,  the  youngeft  fen  of 
GodJard  Crowuaa,  who  hail  fl>d  to  the  court  of 
England,  and  been  very  honourably  treated  by  Henry 
the  Second.  There  were  in  the  whole  nine  prince, 
of  this  race,  who  were  all  of  them  feudatories  to  the 
kings  of  Eugl.md  ;  and  often  rtforted  to  their  court, 
were  very  kindly  received,  and  had  pennons  bellowed 
upon  them.  Henry  HI.  in  particular,  charged  Olavo, 
king  of  Man,  with  the  defence  of  the  coalls  of  Eng. 
land  aud  Ireland;  and  grauted  him  annually  for  that 
fcrvice  40  marks,  10 j  ineafures  of  wheat,  and  five 
pieces  of  wine.  Upon  the  demile  of  Magnus,  the 
L.1  king  of  this  ifle.  without  heirs  male,  Alexander  III. 
king  of  Scots,  wlu  hud  conquered  the  other  ifles, 
fei/.ed  likewife  upon  this ;  which,  ns  parcel  of  that 
kingdom,  came  into  the  hands  of  Edward  I.  who  di- 
rected William  Huntcrcumbc,  guardian  or  warden  of 
that  ifle  for  him,  to  rellore  it  to  John  Ualiol,  who 
had  done  homage  to  him  for  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. 

but  it  feems  there  was  flill  remaining  a  lady  named 
jiijlrita,  who  claimed  this  fovereignty,  as  coufm  and 
nrarcllof  kin  to  lite  deceased  Magnus.  This  claimant 
being  able  to  obtain  nothing  frjm  John  Bidiol,  ap- 
plicd  herfclf  next  to  king  Edwurd,  as  the  fuperior 
lord.  He,  upon  this  application,  by  his  writ,  which 
is  yet  extant,  commanded  both  parties,  in  order  to 
determine  their  right,  to  appear  in  the  kiiii;Vbench. 
The  progrels  of  this  ft  n't  does  not  appear;  but  we 
know  farther,  that  this  lady,  by  a  deed  of  gift,  con- 
veyed her  claim  to  Sir  Simon  de  Moutaeute  ;  and, 
arV.-r  many  difputc*,  rnvaii  >ns  by  the  Scots,  and  other 
acei'j'.TiU,  the  title  war,  examined  in  parliament,  in  the 
feventii  «f  Edward  III.  and  folemnly  adjudged  to 
William  de  Montacute  ;  to  whom,  by  letters-patent, 
dated  the  fame  year,  that  monarch  relcafed  all  claim 

wIlfttl'lf-kCT. 

In  the  fucceedtng  reign,  William  Montacute,  earl 
of  Salilbury,  fold  it  to  Sir  William  Scroop,  afterward* 
carl  of  Wiltihirc  t  and,  upon  lii*  loling'  his  head,  it 
was  granted  by  Henry  IV.  to  Henry  Percy,  carl  ot" 
Northumberland  ;  who,  being  attaV.ted,  had,  by  the 
grace  of  that  king,  all  his  lands  neilored,  except  trip 
ifle  of  Man,  which  the  fume  monarch  granted  t  >  Sir 
John  StajuYy,  to  be  hrld  by  him  of  the  kings  hi* 
3  V  z  hen 
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heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  by  homage,  and  a  call  of  falcons 
to  be  prefented  at  every  coronation.  Thus  it  was 
poffefied  by  tliis  noble  family,  who  were  created  earls 
of  Derby,  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  when, 
upon  the  demifc  of  carl  Ferdinand,  who  left  three 
daughters,  it  was,  as  lord  Coke  tells  us,  adjudged  to 
thofe  ladies  and  from  thetn  purclufed  by  William  earl 
of  Derby,  the  brother  of  Ferdinand,  from  whom  it  was 
claimed  by  defcent,  and  adjudged  to  its  prefent  pof- 
fcffbr,  hi*  grace  the  duke  of  Athol. 

This  ifland,  from  its  Giuation  dircftlyin  the  mouth 
of  the  channel,  is  very  beneficial  to  Britain,  by  learn- 
ing the  force  of  the  tides,  which  would  otherwife 
break  with  far  greater  violence  than  they  do  at  prefent. 
It  is  frequently  expofed  to  very  high  winds  ;  and 
at  other  times  to  mills,  which,  howerer,  are  not  at  all 
unwholcfomc.  The  foil  towards  the  north  is  dry  and 
fandy,  of  confequenre  unfertile,  but  not  unimprovable; 
the  mountains,  which  may  include  near  two-thirds 
of  the  ifland,  are  bleak  and  barren  ;  yet  afford  excel- 
lent peat,  and  contain  federal  kinds  of  metals.  They 
maintain  alfo  a  kind  of  fmal!  fwine,  called  fntrri, 
which  are  r deemed  excellent  pork.  in  the  valleys 
there  is  ?.s  good  pafturc,  bay,  and  corn,  as  in  any  of 
the  northern  counties ;  and  the  fouthcrn  part  of  the 
iftattd  is  as  fine  foil  as  can  be  wifhed.  They  have 
marl  and  limc-ftone  fufficicnt  to  render  even  theif 
pooreft  lands  fertile  ;  excellent  date,  rag-flone,  black 
marble,  and  fome  other  kinds  for  building.  They 
have  vegetables  of  all  forts,  and  in  the  utmofl  perfec- 
tion ;  potatoes  in  immenfe  quantities ;  and,  where 
proper  pains  have  been  taken,  they  have  tolerable 
fruit.  They  have  alfo  hemp,  flax,  large  crop*  of  oats 
and  barley,  and  fornc  wheat.  Hogs,  flicep,  goats, 
black  cattle,  and  horfes,  they  have  in  plenty  ;  and, 
though  fmall  in  fiic,  yet  if  the  country  was  thoroughly 
and  fkilfully  cultivated,  they  might  improve  the  breed 
Of  all  animal*,  as  experience  has  mown.  They  have 
rabbits  ard  hares  very  fat  and  rinc  j  tame  and  wild 
fowl  in  great  plrnty  ;  and  iu  their  high  mountains 
they  have  one  airy  of  eagles  and  two  of  excellent 
hawks.  Their  rivulets  furnilh  them  with  falmon, 
trout,  eels,  and  other  kinds  of  frcrti-watcr  fifh  ;  on 
thtir  coafts  are  caught  cod,  turbot,  ling,  halibut, 
all  forts  of  fhcl'.-fim  (oyflers  only  are  fcarce,  but 
large  and  good),  and  herrings,  of  which  they  made 
ancientry  a  great  profit,  though  this  fiftiery  is  of  late 
much  declined. 

The  inhabitants  of  Man,  though  far  from  being 
unmixed,  were,  perhaps,  till  within  the  coorfc  of  the 
prefent  century,  more  fo  than  any  other  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  which  thiy 
arc  very  proud  of  being  fubjefts,  though,  like  the  in- 
habitants of  Jcrfeya:id  Ciuernfey,  they  have  a  confuta- 
tion of  their  own,  and  a  peculiarity  of  manners  natu- 
rally refulting  frr.m  a  kng  eijoymcnt  of  it — The 
Maciks  tongue  tr.  t!i«  only  fine  fpoken  by  the  common 
people.  It  is  the  old  Britiih,  mingled  with  Ncrfe, 
ur  the  Norwegian  language,  and  the  modern  language. 
The  clergy  preach  and  read  the  common  prayer  in  it. 
In  ancienttimcs  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  ftaturc, 
•ourage,  and  great  /kill  in  maritime  affairs.  They 
Mr  at  this  day  a  brifk,  lively,  hardy,  induftrious,  and 
unll-mcanine;  pcoptr.    Their  frugality  defends  than 
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from  want :  and  though  there  are  few  that  abound, 
there  arc  as  few  in  diflrefs ;  and  thofe  that  are,  meet 
with  a  cheerful  unconllrained  relief.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  choleric,  loquacious,  and,  as  the  law 
rill  lately  was  cheap,  and  unincumbered  with  fobcitors 
and  attornies,  not  a  little  litigious.  The  revenue,  in 
the  earl  of  Derby's  time,  amounted  to  about  2  coo  L 
a  year ;  from  which,  deducting  his  civil  lift,  which 
was  about  700I.  the  clear  income  amounted  to  1830I. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  number  of  his  fuhjefts  was 
Computed  at  20,000. — The  fovercign  of  Man,  though 
he  has  long  ago  waved  the  title  of  king,  was  ftill  in- 
verted with  regal  rights  and  prerogatives ;  but  the 
diftinft  jurifdiftion  of  this  little  fubordinate  royalty, 
being  found  inconvenient  for  the  purposes  of  public 
juftice,  and  for  the  revenue  (it  affording  a  commo- 
dious afylum  for  debtors,  outlaws,  and  fmugglers),  au- 
thority was  given  to  the  treafury,  by  flat,  t  a  Geo.  I. 
c.  28.  to  purchafe  the  intrrcft  of  the  then  proprietors 
for  the  ufe  of  the  crown  :  which  ptnrchafe  was  at 
length  completed  in  the  year  1765,  and  confirmed  by 
flat.  5.  Geo.  III.  c.  26.  and  jo.  j  whereby  the  whole 
ifland  and  all  its  dependencies  (except  the  landed 
property  of  the  Athol  family),  their  manorial  rights 
and  emoluments,  and  the  patronage  of  the  bifhopric 
and  other  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  are  unalicnably  veiled 
in  the  crown,  and  fubjefted  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Britifh  excifc  and  cutloms.  The  duke,  however,  is 
procuring  an  aft  of  parliament  to  revile  the  former 
one. 

The  moll  general  divifion  of  this  ifland  is  into  north 
and  fouth  ;  and  it  contains  17  parifhes,  of  which  five 
are  market-towns,  the  red  villages.  Its  divifion  with 
regard  to  its  civil  government,  is  into  fix  fhcedings, 
every  one  having  its  proper  coroner,  who  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  (heriff,  is  intruded  with  the  peace  of  his  (li- 
ft rift,  fee  ares  criminal!,  brings  them  to  juftice.  &c. 
The  lord  chief-juflicc  Coke  lays,  "  their  laws  were 
fuch  as  fcarce  to  be  found  any  where  elfe."  In  July 
1  786,  a  copper  coinage  for  the  ufe  of  the  ifland  was 
iflued  from  the  Tower  of  London.— There  is  a  ridge 
of  mountains  runs  aim  oft  the  length  of  the  ille,  from 
whence  they  have  abundance  of  good  water  from  the 
rivulets  and  fprings  ;  and  Snafield,  tlie  higheft,  rifes 
about  580  yards.  The  air  is  (harp  and  cold  in  winter, 
the  frofls  fhort,  and  the  fnow,  efpecially  near  the  fra, 
lies  not  long  on  the  ground.  Here  arc  quarries  of  good 
ftone,  roths  of  Kme-ftone,  and  red  frec-ttone,  and  good 
flate,  with  fome  mines  of  lead,  copper,  andiron.  The 
tiade  of  this  ifland  was  very  great  before  the  year 
I-26;  but  the  late  lord  Derby  farming  out  his  cu- 
ftoms  to  foreigners,  the  infoleuce  of  thofe  farmers  drew 
on  them  the  refentmcnt  of  the  government  of  England, 
who,  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  deprived  the  inhabitants 
of  an  open  trade  with  this  kingdom.  This  naturally 
introduced  a  chndeftine  commerce,  which  they  car- 
ried on  with  England  and  Ireland  wkh  prodigious 
fuccefs,  and  au  immenfe  quantity  of  foreign  goods  was 
run  into  both  kingdoms,  till  the  government  in  1765 
thought  proper  to  put  an  entire  flop  to  it,  by  pur- 
cbafing  the  ifland  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  permitting  a  free  trade  with  Eng- 
land. On  the  little  ifle  of  Pcelc,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Man,  is  a  town  of  the  tore  name,  w-itfc  a  fortified 
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Mm     nftlc.    Before  the  fouth  promontory  of  Man,  in  little   riarum ;  and  with  him  agree*  Du  Cange,  who  fay,,  Mincha, 
ifiind  called  the  Calf  of  Mom  s  it  it  about  three  miles    that  30  mmtm  make  jo  (hilling*.    Moat  a  and  maacuC  Manor*'- 


cu'a 


in  circuit,  and  teparated  from  Man  by  a  channel  about  are  promifcuoofly  ufed  in  the  old  book*  foe  the  fame 

two  furlongi  bread.    At  one  .  time  of  tbc  rear  if  money. 

aboondt  with  pnffin*,  and  alfo  with  a  fpecics  of  ducki       MANCHA,  a  territory  of  Spain  in  the  province  of 

and  drake*,  by  the  Engli/h  called  bamacki,  and  by  the  New  Catliie,  lying  between  the  river  Guadiana  and 


flcr. 
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AnJaiutia.    It  is  a  mountainous  country 


id  it  on 


Scot*  tlaket  and 

The  inhabitant*  of  thu  ifle  are  of  the  church  of  here  that  the  famous  Don  Quixote  was  fuppoied  to 
England  ;  and  the  bifhop  ia  ttyled  Bifbop  of  Sodor  and   perform  hi*  exploit*. 


Mjn.  This  bilhoprick  was  firlt  etefted  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory IV.  and  for  its  diocefe  had  this  ifl«  and  all  the 
Hebrides,  or  Weftern  id.nd*  of  Scotland  »  but  which 
were  called  Sodor*  by  the  Danr-a,  wbo  went  to  them 
by  the  north,  from  the  Swedifh  Sodor,  Sail  or  Oar 
ifland*,  from  which  the  title  of  the  bifhop  of  Sodor  is 
fuppoled  to  originate.  Tbc  biCbop's  feat  was  at  Ru- 
thin, or  catlletown,  in  the  ifle  of  Man,  and  in  .Latin  it 
eotitlrd  SodorttjZi,  But  when  this  iflaud  became  de- 
pmdeat  upon  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  Weftcrn 
tflarsd*  withdte*  themfdvr*  from  the  obedience  of  their 
bifhop,  and  had  a  billiop  of  their  own,  whom  they  en- 
titled alio  Sodarenfit,  but  commonly  Bifbop  of  tbc  Ijltt. 
The  patiooagc  of  the  bilh  >pric  wa»  given,  together 
with  the  ifland,  to  the  Stanley*  by  king  Edward  IV.  and 
came  by  an  heir-female  to  tbc  family  of  Atholc ;  and, 
on  a  vacancy  thereof,  they  nominated  their  defined 
bilh  p  to  the  king,  who  dilmiffcd  hun  to  the  archbirhop 
of  Yi"k  for  cnolccnuion. —  By  an  acx  wf  pai  Lament, 
the  ,3d  o(  King  Henry  VIII.  lhi»  bilhopric  is  declared 
ia  th'-  province  of  York. 

Man  of  vtar  Bird.    See  Pelican  u*. 
MANAGE.  SeMaatos. 
MAN  ASS  EH  (.0  Scripture  hiH.).  the  eldeft  (on 
of  J  >:cph,  and  giaudlon  of  the  pat  iarch  Jacob  (Gen. 
ili  $1.  ci  )  wa*  bom  in  tbc  year  of  the  world  2290, 
before  J  -Hi*  Chrill  1714. 

The  tribe  defoendvd  Iro-n  him  came  out  of  E \'Tp«, 
in  number  31.200  men,  fit  f »?  ba'tl*-,  upward*  ol  20 
years  ol  I,  >juder  the  conduct  of  Gamaliel  ion  of  Pe- 
daiizu'  (Numb,  ii.  JO,  21.)  Thu  trine  wa*  divided 
ihtir  entrance  into  the  land  0/  Promile.    O  <e  half 


MANCHESTER,  a  town  of  Laacalhire  in  Eng- 
hod,  tituated  in  W.  Long.  2-  42.  N.  Lat.  53.  27. 
Mr  Whitaker  conjectures,  that  the  ftation  wa*  fir* 
occupied  by  the  Briton*  about  $30  year*  B.  C.  but 
tbat  it  did  not  receive  any  thiog4ike  the  form  of  a  town 
till  450 year* after,  or  30 year*  B.C.  when  the  Britons 
of  Cnelhire  made  an  inn.»tion  into  the  territories  of 
their  tuuthcrn  neighbour*,  and  of  conlcquence  alarm- 
ed the  Seiiuntii,  or  inhabitant*  of  Lancalbite,  (a 
much,  that  they  began  to  build  fortreflct,  in  order  ti 
defend  tneir  count) .  It*  B>iti(h  name  was  Man- 
ct*it.n,  that  i*,  "  a  place  «.f  tent* :"  it  w*«  changed, 
however,  into  Mancmtivm  by  the  Romans,  who  coa- 
q  jtred  it  under  Agricola  in  the  memorable  year  of  the 
ChrUtian  set  a  79.     It  apptars  alfo  to  have  been  catlrd 


Mm 


lla.i 


and  Mitm- 


Iroin  which  latt  1:  ferm*  roott  evident  that  the 
1  name  ha*  been  derived.   Ii  tsiiiftas:  from  L-ra- 


AlawU. 
ctjirt 
pre  lei 

don  1H1  miles,  and  from  E.liubu'gh  214;  liandir  g 
near  the  conflux  of  the  Irk  aud  the  lrwell,  about 
three  mile*  from  the  M^ney. 

Mane  belter  waa  accounted  a  huge  and  populous 
town  tven  5c  year*  ago  ;  But  fioce  that  time  it  is 
fuppofed  to  have  increclld  in  more  than  a  triple  pro- 
portion, both  in  relp  ct  to  building*  and  inhabi- 
tant*. T;.e  li-ul'e*  auiount  to  4  numb.r  not  far 
ih.>it  of  <  2,0.0  ;  and  peihaps  it  may  not  be  an  over- 
late  to  nckon  utcn  perfon*  o  each,  w.icn  it  t*  con- 
fidcrcd,  that,  ul  th;  houlv*  occupiru  by  working  people 
of  vanou*  delcnpliuti*,  many  have  two,  ihrtc,  and 
fom-timr*  more,  lamilut  111  eacn.  For:h  >U^h  many 
hundred  houftt  iuvc  b.en  built  in  trie  courie  of  a  tew 


Imd  ittpofti.ia  bcyoml  the  rivei  Jordan,  and  ihc  other  late  years,  yit  are  th.y  c  nttantty  engi^ej  a*  loon  at 
half  oa  t;.i«  fl<le  the  rivtr,    The  half  tribe  of  Mioalfeii    pollible  ;  ihe  avidity  (>>«  b  j  ld.n^  ii  cr  aliii.»  wuh  every 


wti  ch  fettled  beyond  the  river  pofJiffcd  the  country 
cf  B.iftiaii,  f ro  n  the  uvef  Jjbbok  to  aiount  Libanut, 
(Numb.  kiii.  33,  34,  &-'■)•,  and  the  other  hall  tribe  of 
M^ntlTch  on  thu  ti  e  J jrtian,  obtained  for  its  inhe- 
ritance the  counrry  bi twee  11  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to 
the  A  uth  and  the  tribe  of  Ilia  char  to  the  north,  having 
the  river  Ji'irbn  to  the  catt  and  the  Mediterranean  fia 
to  the  w.rt,  (J  'lh.  xvi.  xvii.) 


new  acC'fllin  uf  inlnbtu-m,  and  rents  nfitig  to  a 
dcgTce  lea. cely  fcnojvq  ia  other  place*.  The  pro^rrf* 
of  tbit  •.'--^►.a  m-y  be  partly  eltimateJ  by  the  price 
of  buiidtiw,  lanjj  and  m.terialj  :  a  guinea  per  fuuaie 
yaiJ,  chicl  rent,  having  been  rctufed  tor  fomc  central 
j  lo;»}  aud  buck*  filling  at  14s-  per  1000.  which  abjut 
lour  yean  iince  *eie  uot  more  than  half  the  price. 
S-ich,  however,  hi*  been  the  haupy  Ciricurrence  of 


MtxasstH,  the  15th  king  of  Judah,  being  the  fon    ingenuity  and  indultry,  and  loch  the  atlonilhmg  iro- 
aiid  f  ice.  llbr  01  Hezckiah.    Hi*  act*  are  recorded  in 
2  Kink'i  xx.  xxi.  and  2  Chr.  xxxni. 

MANATI,  io  zoology.  See  TaicHicut. 
MANCA,  was  a  fqture  piece  of  gold  coin,  com- 
monly valued  at  30  pence  ;  and  mancufa  wat  a*  much 
at  a  mark  of  iiivcr,  having  it*  name  irum  manu  cufi, 
bring  coined  with  the  hand  :  ( Lrg.  Canut.)  But  the 
trjnca  and  m-intufa  *ere  not  alway*  of  thtt  value  5  for 
forottimei  the  lormcr  wa*  valued  ax  fix  millings,  and 
the  Utter,  asufid  by  the  Englith  Saxo- *,  wa>  eq>>al 
in  value  to  our  half  crowo.  Maoca/r*  fotidii  afltmttur, 
( Leg.  H.  t.  c.  19  )  Thorn  in  hi*  chronicle,  tell*  u«, 
that  mancufa  eft  poadui  Juoram  ftlulorum  ft  ftx  icna- 
Voi.  X.  P-rt  II. 


pruvemcnta  daily  ir.akiji^  in  its  numerous  manufact  jrc«, 
log.thtr  with  Uie  encouragement  tbele  aiord  to  ikd- 
ful  artills  n  titiOJ.  branches,  that  Itreetn  m-jd  extend 
in  proporui.n  ;  yet  population  appears  to  hive  increa- 
fed  more  rapidly  thun  buildings  ;  hence  c jmpttitiona 
naturally  a  ue,  aud  oeuce  a  ttmpirary  advatifc  of  rents. 
The  manufacture*  of  tn.«  town  ani  nei^bbourhood, 
from  humble  domdtic  beginning*  about  taro  ccoturies 
ago,  have  mw,  after  prugulfi-e  impto»iment»,  ic- 
quired  Inch  celebr.ty,  boih  hi  'he  fc.ile  ot  ornament 
and  utility,  a*  to  fpread  ia  tco  thoufand  fortn*  and  c>- 
lour*,  not  only  in  thefe  kingdoms,  bot  over  alt  E  i- 
rope,  aud  even  into  the  dirtant  co«uaent»  ;  being  at 
3  U  J  o»it< 
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Mnrxhe-  onre  moft  precious  mine*  of  well-earned  private  wealth, 

and  important  contributors  to  the  uecefTaty  public  trca- 
fure  of  the  ftate.  Its  pod-office  alone  may  afford  an 
evidence  of  it*  extenlive  commerce.  The  population 
of  the  town  may  be  further  calculated  from  the  great 
number  of  cotton  factories  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  town,  wherein  it  is  thought  that  10,000  men,  wo- 
men,  and  children,  are  employed  in  the  mere  branches 
of  preparing  v/arp  and  wrji.  If  to  thefc  be  added 
the  many  hand*  applied  to  weaving,  <tc.  &c  &c.  be- 
fide  all  the  more  general  mechanic*,  at  well  as  houfe- 
holders,  Idomeilic  fervanta,  ice.  Manchefter  may  be 
ranked  at  the  mod  populous  market-town  in  Great 
Britain.  The  marriages  in  MancheHer  and  Salford, 
from  Ja-uiaty  1791  to  January  1792,  were  1302, 
the  ciirifteniugK  2960,  and  the  burials  2286.  Hence, 
fhould  it  be  computed  that  one  in  every  30  perfont 
died,  the  number  of  inhabitant*  would  amount  to 
CS.cfio,  which  is  thought  to  be  much  under  th&fum 
of  an  actual  enumeration.  The  ilree ts  are  about  6zo, 
many  of  them  fpacioua  and  airy,  great  part  of  the 
old  building!  being  removed,  and  the  new  ftrcets  al- 
lowed a  convenient  breadth.  The  town  is  now  lighted 
ever)-  night  by  Jcoo  lamps,  and  guarded  by  nearly 
200  watchmen. 

The  college  here  was  founded  in  1422  by  Tlnmaj  Wtfi 
Lord  Deli  ware  ;ard  con  Ailed  of  a  warden,  eight  fellows, 
four  derkF,  and  fix  choriliers.  About  the  fame  time  the 
prefent  collegiate  church  was  built  (timber  only  having 
been  ufed  foi  the  former  church)  ;  and  John  Huntington 
bachelor  of  laws  was  the  full  warden,  named  by  the 
founder  hitcfelf :  he  enjoyed  the  wardenfhip  nearly  40 
years;  and  a  monument  jutlly  remains  to  his  memory,  he 
having  been  the  firft  to  propof-  and  afufl  in  the  erection 
t>f  the  church.  He  died  N™.  1 1.  1 4c fi,  and  was  inter- 
red in  the  middle  of  the  choir.  This  church  is  a  fioe 
ftrufture  of  uhat  is  termed  the  Gothic  fyilem,  and  is 
more  enriched  with  fculpture  than  fuch  churches  ufual- 
ly  are.  The  tabernacle  work  over  the  flails  in  the 
choir  is  very  curious,  a»  arc  the  lar^c  arches  added 
upon  vaulting  the  choir.  The  organ,  which  cofl  not 
kd  than  L.  icoo,  is  large  an  !  puwciful.  The  laft 
warden  w-s  Richard  Murray,  1).  D.  the  14th  in  fuc- 
ce'fiion.  The  college  was  new-founded  in  1636  ;  and 
Richaid  Heyrick,  11.  D.  named  the  (iiil  warden  on  that 
foundation.  The  prefent  warden,  Richaid  Alhrton, 
J).  D.  rcflor  of  Midrib  ton,  is  the  fifth  in  fucceffion 
from  Richaid  Heyrick.  The  collegiate  body  ne  w  con- 
filta  of  a  warden,  four  fellows,  t*0  cluplain?,  two  clerks 
(one  of  whom,  by  a  very  late  regulation,  is  to  be  at 
leaft  bfcchch'r  of  arts  and  in  ptiell's  orders),  four  cho- 
riliers. and  four  finging  men. 

Bcfidc  the  collegiate  church,  there  are  alfo  the  follow- 
ing. St  Anne's,  a  handfomc  church,  begun  in  1 709  and 
finiflird  in  1  72  V.  it  is  in  the  gift  of  thcBitbopof  Chetl.r. 
St  MaryV,  built  by  the  clergy  of  the  cullcgiate  church, 
and  confederated  upwaid»  of  30  years  sgo,  is  a  nrat 
and  indeed  an  elegant  edifice;  as  is  St  Ji  hn'3,  which 
was  built  about  20  year*  fince  by  the  late  Edward 
Bytom,  Efq.  The  next  pufentation  thereof  is,  by 
sd  of  parliament,  veiled  in  his  heirs,  afterwards  de- 
volving to  the  warden  and  fvlk  ws  of  the  collegiate 
church.  St  Paul's  chuich  was  creeled  upwards  of  12 
years  ago  ;  and  is  a  handloinc  fpacious  building,  chief- 
ly brick  i  to  which  has  been  added,  within  the  laft  two 
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years,  a  lofty  and  fubftantial  ftone  tower.  St  James's  Mmeh*. 
church  has  been  finished  within  the  laft  ten  years  :  it 
is  a  large  well-lighted  building  of  brick  and  Hone,  " 
with  a  fmall  ftone  (lecple.  St  Michael's  is  alfo  of  brick 
and  ftone,  with  a  fquare  tower.  It  was  built  by  the 
late  Rev.  Humphrey  Owen  (one  of  the  chaplains  of 
the  collegiate  church,  and  redor  of  St  Mary's),  in 
whofe  heirs  the  prefent  at  inn  is  vetted  for  a  term  of  60 
years,  and  thenceforward  in  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
the  college.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  St  I'Lornae's? 
Ardwick  Gteen  ;  and  Trinity  church,  Salfoid:  for 
though  the  Irwell  intervenes  between  Manchefter  and 
Salford,  and  each  is  governed  by  its  refpedive  con- 
Sables ;  yet,  being  connected  by  three  bridges,  by 
mutual  friendship,  and  by  the  common  purfuit  of  uni- 
versity ufcful  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  two 
places  are  generally  confide  red  under  the  name  of  Man- 
chefter, as  the  borough  of  Southwark  is  not  improperly 
deemed  a  part  of  the  metropolis  In  Sdllord  there  it 
likewifc  a  Mcibodiil  chapel  ucarly  finifhtd  Anewchurcb 
is  alfo  about  to  be  budt  and  dedicated  to  St  Stephen. 
—In  Ma-ichette-r  a  new  church  is  lately  finiihed,  and 
called  St  George'j  ;  but  divine  fer  vice  has  not  yet  been 
performed  therein.  St  Peter's  church,  at  the  end  of 
Mcfley  -llieet,  was  begun  about  three  yeais  fince : 
when  rinilhed,  it  will  be  a  ftrong  and  elegant  ftooe 
flruclure  with  a  high  fpire;  at  prefent  the  body  only 
is  completed,  and  lighted,  in  a  manner  not  very  com- 
mon, by  fix  femicircular  windows.  The  foundation  of 
another  church,  to  be  called  St  C/tmmt'j,  has  alfo  been 
laid,  within  the  prefent  year  1792,  in  Strphcnfon't 
fquare  lately  planned  ;  and  alfo  one  called  the  AVcv  TV- 
rv/tilem  Church,  nearly  fiuifhed.  Bcfidc  the  14  churches 
above  enumerated,  there  arc,  a  Catholic  chapel,  a 
large  Mcthodift  chapel,  a  chapel  for  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  5  chapels  for  diflonters  of  other  denomi- 
nations. 

Cheetham't  Hofpilal,  commonly  called  the  Col- 
lege, bicaufc  it  wan  originally  the  place  of  tcfi  dence  of 
the  warden  and  fellows,  it  dcierving  of  particular 
notice.  Humphrey  Chectham  of  Clayton  near  Man- 
chefter, Efq;  having  been  remarkably  fucccfllul  in 
trade  in  the  middle  of  the  lafl  ccntuiy,  bought  the 
college,  and  liberally  endowed  it  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  40  poor  boys,  adtnifGblc  between  the 
age  of  6  and  10  years.  By  an  improvement  of  the 
funds  of  the  chanty,  the  numbers  of  boys  was  in- 
crcifed  to  6(  ;  and  continued  fucb  till  the  Eafter 
meeting  of  the  feoffees  in  1780,  when  another  aug- 
mentation took  place,  and  the  number  has  fince  been 
cotitlaiiily  80.  The  townfhips,  pointed  out  by  the 
founder  lor  ohjrcts  of  his  charity,  are  the  following, 
trgethcr  with  the  refpedive  numbers  admitted  from 
each :  Manchefter,  original  number  14,  now  28 » 
Salfoid  6,  now  12  ;  Droylfdcn  3,  now  6;  Ciump- 
fall  2,  now  4;  Bolton  lc -moors  10,  now  20;  Turton 
5,  now  10.  So  that  89  pcifonn  are  now  annually  pro- 
vided for  by  this  liberal  benefactor  ;  including  for 
the  hofpitat  a  governor,  I  man  and  5  women  (eivants; 
a  fchool  muftcr ;  and,  on  the  libra iy  ctiabliihrnrnt,  a 
librarian.  (See  an  authentic  lettrr  in  the  Gtat.  Mag. 
lor  June  1792,  p.  521-)  The  boys  of  this  hofpitsl 
are  comfortably  provided  for  till  the  age  of  14,  when 
they  are  further  clothed,  and  with  a  premium  placed 
appranticcs  to  ufcful  trades  j  and,  in  order  to  incite 
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early  habitt  of  induflry,  to  make  them  good  fcrvantt, 
and  at  length  good  marten,  it  hat  been  foggeflcd  to 
furnifh  fotne  kind  of  eafy  employment  fur  a  fmall 
part  of  their  tint*  not  engaged  at  fchool.    Tlie  Li- 
brary, which  occupies  an  extenfive  gallery  OI"  'be  fame 
buildingi  owe*  itt  foundation  and  increafing  impor- 
tance to  the  fame  benevolent  fource.    The  annual 
value  of  the  fund  originally  bequeathed  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  books  and  for  a  librarian'*  falary  was  1 16 1. t 
but,  by  recent  improvements  of  the  ellate,  the  income 
it  more  than  thrice  that  fum.    The  book*  at  lhi(  time 
amount  to  1 0,000  volume*,  of  which  a  catalogue  hand- 
futnely  printed  in  1  volumes  Sva  hat  been  publifhed 
by  the  prefent  librarian,  the  Rev.  John  Radclitfc,  A.  M. 
At  ilatcd  hours,  on  all  dayi,  except  Sundays  and 
other  holidays,  the  ftudious  may  have  free  accefs  to 
read,  in  lb*  Hhrary,  any  book  it  contains ;  and  in  order 
to  re:ider  it  comfortable  during  the  cold  feafon  of  the 
year,  feveral  flovc*  arc  kept  'heated  at  the  reading 
hour*.    This  college  and  a  large  inclofed  area  arc 
fituated  upon  a  Ligh  perpendicular  rock,  bounded  by 
the  Irk  clofe  10  it*  confluence  with  the  It  well;  and  is 
thought  by  Mr  Whitakcr  to  be  included,  as  well  a* 
the  collegiate  church,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  prxtorium  ;  the  whole  of  which  fitc  to- 
wards the  Irwcll,  as  on  the  fide  c.f  the  Irk,  is  confide- 
tably  elevated  abeve  the  water  and  the  oppofite  land 
of  Salford     The  Frce-.'chool,  higher  up  on  the  fame 
fide  the  lik,  almoft  joining  to  the  college,  is  fupporttd 
by  the  rents  of  three  mills ;  one  of  which  is  for  grind- 
ing malt,  another  for  corn,  and  the  third  is  employed 
a*  a  fnuff  mill.    Thefe  rent*  are  now  encrcafed  to 
yoo\.fxr  annum,  from  which  falaties  arc  paid  to  three 
KaAcrsand  two  affiant?.    The  fcholar*  educated  here 
have  certain  exhibitions  allowed  at  the  univcrfuy  ;  and 
fuch  of  them  a*  are  entered  at  Braxcn-nofe  college 
Oxford  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  fomc  valuable  ex- 
hibitions ariting  from  land*  ia  Manchettei  bequeathed 
by  Mr  Hulme.    The  deferred  reputation  of  this  fchool 
U  a  powerful  recommendation  of  it*  fchobr*  entering 
at  the  ui  iwrfuic*.    Tlie  Academy  is  a  Urge  and  com- 
modious building,  raifrd  by  the  fublci  iptions  of  feveral 
refpc&able  diffrnters,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
able  tutors.    Here  youth  above  14  years  of  age  are 
admitted  and  iniltucicd  in  the  various  branches  ol  li- 
beral knowledge,  prepa'atuxy  to  trade  or  the  profef- 
fmn*.  The  Literary  and  i'hikfophical  Society  of  Man- 
chefter  was  inltituted  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1781,  and  is  well  known  by  it*  Memoir*,  of  which 
three  volume*  8*0  have  been  publifhed  ;  thefe  have 
been  tiaullated  into  the  German  Unguage.    A  fc-orth 
volume  is  now  in  the  pre is,  and  in  all  probability  will 
be  publifhed  in  the  fpring  of  1793.    ^  fociety  was 
cBablifhrd  here  in  November  1789,  under  the  n*mc  of 
the  Lanctijhire  Humane  Stcitly,  for  the  encouragement 
of  all  who  may  attctrpt  the  recovery  of  perfon*  appa- 
rently drowned.    The  lntirmary,  Dilpenfary,  Lunatic 
Afylum,  and  public  Baths,  are  all  fituated  on  one  large 
airy  plot  of  land,  in  the  moil  clevattd  and  agrreanle 
part  of  the  town  ;  a  pleafant  grate-plot  and  gravel- 
walk  extending  tlie  whole  length  or  the  buildings;  a 
canal  intervening  between  the?-  and  ti  e  public  ilrcct, 
next  to  which  it  is  guarded  hy  iron  p:liUde*.  The 
Lying- in  hofpital  is  fituated  inSalford,  at  the  end  of  the 
old  budge.  A  tcwWotkboufc  U  nearly  completed;  and 


for  fuch  a  purpofe  a  happier  fpot  could  not  be  found  Msnche- 
ia  any  town  than  that  wherecm  it  it  erected,  being  on 
an  equal  eminence  with  the  college  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  Irk,  and  promifing  the  greateft  poffible 
comfort*  to  fuch  as  may  be  otceffitated  to  become  itt 
inhabitant*.  The  Exchange  was  a  ftrung  good  build- 
ing »  but  fine*  the  late  ad  of  parliament  obtained  for 
farther  improvement*  of  the  tow*),  it  ha*  been  fold 
aud  taken  down,  and  it*  fitc  formed  into  a  convenient 
area,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  furrounding  houfes. 
The  Theatre  is  a  neat  building,  wherein  the  boxes  are 
placed  in  afcmicircle  oppofite  to  the  ftage.  The  Gentle- 
mens  Concert-room  is  an  elegant  building,  capaciou* 
enough  to  accommodate  1200  perfon*.  The  concert* 
are  fupported  by  annual  fubfe-'iptioo* :  but  ftra.iger* 
and  military  gentlemen  have  free  admiffion  to  the  pri- 
vate concerts  ;  as  alfo  to  the  public  concert*,  with  a 
fubferiber'*  ticket.  The  new  AfTcmbly-roomaare Urge 
and  commodious.  A  Circus  is  almotf  finifhed.  Here 
are  two  Market-place*,  the  old  and  the  new ;  which 
are  well  fnpplied  with  every  thing  in  feafon,  though 
at  high  rate*.  There  are  feveral  chatity  fchools  belong- 
ing to  different  churches  and  chapels,  where  children* 
are  furnifhed  with  clothes  and  taught  to  tead.  The 
Suriday-fchools  are  numerous,  and  afford  inftrttdior* 
to  upwards  of  5000  children. 

Over  the  Irwcll  are  three  brie? get,  uniting  the  town 
with  S'  Iford  :  the  old  bridge  is  very  high  at  the 
Manclnfler  end,  whence  it  fle>pr*  into  Sal&rd.  The 
middle  bridge,  four  feet  wide,  raiftd  upon  timber 
and  fhgged,  is  only  for  accommodation  of  foot- 
paffengers,  who  from  the  Manchelttr  fide  mod  de- 
fcend  to  it  by  nearly  forty  (leps.  The  lower  bridge 
is  a  hand  fomc  flone  building  of  two  arches ;  this 
bridge  afford*  a  level  road  for  two  or  three  carri- 
ages abreall.  It  was  undertaken  and  finifhed  by  the 
private  fubfeription  of  a  few  gentlemen  ;  and  a  fmalT 
toll  is  taken  for  all  parting,  which  toll  is  now  annually 
let  by  auction,  and  pays  the  proprietor*  remarkably 
well — From  Manchcftcr  there  are  likewil'e  the  fame 
number  of  budges  over  the  Irk  ;  only  one,  however, 
is  adapted  for  the  paffage  of  cairiager.  The  Irwcll, 
having  at  a  great  cape  nee  been  rendered  navigable  for 
vciTcIh  of  20  or  jo  tons  burden,  tb<  re  is  a  conrlant  com- 
munication betwten  Liverpool,  Manchrttcr,  and  the  in- 
termediate place*  on  the  Irwcll  and  Merfey,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  proprietor*  and  the  country  at 
targe.  This  navigation,  and  more  efpccially  the  duke 
of  BridgewaterV  canal,  opening  a  paffage  from  Man- 
chelter  to  the  Merfey  at  30  mile*  dittancr,  have,  to- 
gether, greatly  contributed  to  the  preterit  highly  tlou- 
rifhing  flatr  of  the  town.  Advantage*  ft  ill  greater, 
becaufe  more  widely  difTiifivr,  may  rcfult  from  the 
intended  union  of  the  H umber  and  the  Merfey  by 
means  of  canaU.  Indeed,  every  mile  of  canal  would 
brnclit  many  mile*  01  land  ;  and  fuch  would  be  the  re- 
ciprocity of  iriterefl,  that  it  would  undoubtedly  extend 
and  be  felt  far  beyond  the  viftblc  mcafurcment  of 
the  navigation. 

We  muft  not  omit  to  nfrtic*  the  new  penitentiary 
houfe,  called  the  Nt*v  BaUrj,  for  feparjtc  confine- 
ment of  various  criminal*.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
large  feffion-room,  with  adjoining  rooms  for  the 
magiftratet,  council,  juror*,  &c.  Beyond  this,  in  the 
centre  of  z  very  large  area  Loci  fed  by  very  hijh- 
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walls,  flandt  the  Prifon,  an  extenfive  building,  form- 
ing a  croft  thice  ftoriea  high  t  and  the  four  ward* 
of  each  ftory  may  in  an  inftant  be  feen  by  any  pcrfoa 
in  iti  centre.  Thia  prifon  i«  kept  furprifingiy  neat  and 
healthy ;  and  fuch  at  can  work  at  any  trade,  and  are 
not  confined  for  crimes  of  the  greaieft  magnitude,  arc 
employed  in  a  variety  of  branches  ;  fa  that  one  may 
be  feen  beating  and  ceanfmg  cotton,  another  card- 
ing  it,  another  roving,  and  a  fourth  (pinning.  In 
the  next  place  may  be  obferved  a  man  or  a  woman 
bufy  at  the  loom  i  and  in  another,  one  or  moic  en- 
gaged in  cutting  and  rsifing  the  velvet  pile.  Hence 
induftry  ia  not  fuffered  to  (lumber  in  the  folitary  cell, 
■or  »o  quit  it  under  the  acquired  imprf  ffi<  at  of  that  tor- 
por which  formerly  accompaniedthe  emancipated  prifon- 
cr  from  hit  dungeon  t  rendering  him.  perhaps,  totally 
unfit  for  the  duties  of honrft  fociety,  though  well  quali- 
fied, in  all  probability,  to  hord  with  gamblers,  and  be 
then,  if  nt\  before,  initiated  into  ti.eir  pernicioua  my- 
flerie*.— At  Kcrfal-  moor,  three  mile*  diflant,  horfe- 
race*  are  annually  permitted.    The  bank*  of  the  rivera 


Brigantet  in  Britain-    Now  Mutch jltr  in 
See  MANCHttTtft. 

MANCUS  (formed  of  manu  cufiu),  in  antiquity.  «o 
Anglo-Saxoo  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to  i\  lolidi,  or 
30  pence  ;  and  iu  weight  to  55  Troy  grain*.  The 
■rd  account  of  this  coin  that  occur*  in  the  hillory  of 
our  country,  i»  about  the  clofc  of  the  8th  century » 
in  an  rrnbaiTy  of  Cenwulf  king  of  Mercia  to  Leo  HI. 
requesting  the  nritciration  of  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  fee 
of  Canterbury  :  tbit  emba.Ty  was  enforced  by  a  prefent 
of  I  20  roamufes.  Ethelwobf  -.-Ho  fent  yearly  to  Rome 
300  mancufe* :  and  thefe  coins  are  (aid  to  have  con- 
tinued in  fouie  form  or  other  till  towards  the  cooclu- 
lion  of  the  Saxon  government.  The  heriota  of  the 
nobility  arc  chiefly  etlimated  by  this  ftandard  in  Ca- 
nute's laws.  It  came  originally  from  Italy,  where  it 
was  called  ducat  :  and  is  fuppoftd  to  have  been  the  fame  • 
with  tbe  drachma  or  miliarenfi*  current  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire. 

MANDAMUS,  in  law,  a  writ  that  ifiucs  out  of 
tbe  court  of  king't-bench,  fent  to  a  corporation,  com- 


and  various  brooks  about  the  town  afford  excellent  manding  them  to  admit  or  retlore  a  perfou  to  hit 
Gtuatioii*  for  the  numerous  dye-houfet  employed  for  a  office.  Thia  writ  alfo  lie*  where  juflicca  of  tbe 
multitude  of  fabrics.  Among  other  things,  the  manu- 
facture and  finilhing  of  hats  is  carried  on  to  an  ex- 
tent of  great  importance.— The  general  market  is 
here  on  Saturday?.  Tuetday's  market  is  chiefly  (or 
tranfa&ieg  bufiuefa  between  the  traders  and  manu- 
facture™ of  the  town  and  circumjacent  country.  The 
fair*  a-e  on  Whi-M  >nday,  Octubcr  id,  and  Novem- 
ber  17th. 

Manchrfler  is  a  manor  with  cou>U  leet  and  baron. 


refufe  to  admit  a  pcrfon  to  take  tbe  oath*  in  order  to 
quality  bimfelf  for  enjoying  any  polt  or  office;  or 
where  a  biihop  or  archdeacon  refutes  to  grant  a  probate 
of  a  will,  to  admit  an  executor  to  prove  it,  or  to  (wear 
a  church- warden,  ficc. 

MANDANES,  an  Indian  prince  and  philofopher, 
who  for  the  renown  of  bi»  wiidom  was  invited  by  the 
ambdOadori  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  banquet  of 
the  (on  of  Jupiter.  A  reward  was  promt  led  him  if  he 
It  fends  no  member*  to  parliament,  but  gives  title  to  obeyed,  but  he  was  threatened  with  punilhment  in  cafe 
a  duke.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  here  about  41  of  a  icfufal.  Unmoved  by  promifea  and  thrcatenir.gs, 
inches;  though  from  January  1791  to  January  1791  the  ptnlofophcr  difmilTcd  them  mith  obferving,  that 
it  was  44  inches.    The  (un's  greaieft  heat  1791  was    thouih  Alexander  ruled  over  a  great  part  of  the  uni- 


vtrle,  he  was  not  that  Ion  of  J' p  ter;  aod  that  he  gave 
himielf  no  trouble  about  the  prelcnts  of  a  man  »h*> 
polo,  fled  not  wherewithal  to  content  himfelf.  "  I  de- 
Ipife  his  threats  (adJeu  he)  :  if  I  live,  India  ia  fuffici- 
eol  for  my  lublillcnce  ;  and  to  me  death  has  no  terrors, 
for  it  will  only  bean  exchange  of  old  age  and  infirmity 
for  the  happincfs  of  a  better  life." 

MANDARINS,  a  name  g.ven  to  the  magihV.tr. 


76°.  July  17 

M.vNCHlNF.EI.    See  HirrOMAae. 

MANC1PA  1"10,  was  a  term  made  ufe  of  in  the 
Roman  law,  and  may  be  thus  explained  ;  every  father 
had  fuch  a  regal  authority  over  his  fon,'  that  before  the 
fon  could  be  releafcd  fiom  his  fubjtdion  and  made 
free,  he  muft  be  thice  times  over  fold  and  bought,  hit 
natural  father  being  tbe  vender.  The  vendee  was  called 

paler  fduciariut.    After  this  fictitious  bargain,  the  pa-    and  governor*  of  provinces  in  China,  who  arc  cb  fen 

o<-'t  of  the  mod  learned  mro,  and  wbofc  government  is 
always  at  a  great  dillancc  from  the  place  of  their  birth. 
Mandarin  is  alfo  a  name  given  by  the  Ohincfe  co  the 
learned  language  or  tbe  country  ;  for  befidet  the  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  eveiy  province,  there  is  woe  common 
to  all  the  learned  in  the  empire,  which  i*  in  China 
what  Latin  is  in  Europe  j  this  is  called  the  mandarin 
tongue,  or  the  language  cf  the  rturt. 

MANDATE,  in  law,  a  judicial  commandment  to 


ttr ftdvtitiriiu  (old  him  at'sio  to  the  natural  father  who 
could  then,  but  not  till  then,  manumit  or  make  him 
free.  The  imaginaty  fale  w«s  call  d  mancipaiio ;  and 
the  ad  of  giving  liberty  or  letting  him  free  after  this 

Was  called  emuni  ipulio. 

Mahcipatio  al'o  figrti6es  the  felling  or  alienating 
of  ceuson  lands  by  the  balance,  e<r  money  paid  by 
weight,  and  hve  witneflc*.  This  mode  of  alienation 
took  place  Old'  amon^lt  Roman  citizens,  and  that  only 


in  re  (peel  to  certain  cttatcs  situated  in  Italy,  which    do  (omeihing.    See  the  atticle  Makdamus 


were  called 


MA  NOT 


ir.uvafu 
PLE  (» 


caterer.    An  officer 


manetpt 
r  in  the 


J,  a  e'erk  of  the  kitchen,  or 
e  inner  temple  was  anciently 


Chaucei,  the  ancient  Engffli  poet,  (omc  time  a  ftudent 
of  that  iioufe,  thus  write*  : 

A  mjire  jle:  there  was  with'i)  the  trnip'r. 
Of  »h  e::  all  c-teicr,  rm^hi  ttkt  en^m|  le. 

'"his  officer  Hill  remairjs  in  colleges  in  the  univer- 
sities. 

MANCUN1UM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 


Maxdatx,  in  the  can  n  la*,  a  relcr^*  of  the  pope 
commanding  an  oidinaiy  collator  to  put  the  perfon 
therein  named  in  poiieffioo  of  the  iu&  vacant  benefice 
in  his  collation. 

MANDATUM,  wax  a  fee  or  retainer  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  p'  xumtyrn  and  odiccati.  The  mandi- 
tum^wu  a  nccifiaiy  condition,  without  which  they  bad 
not  the  liber- y  of  pleading.  Thus  the  legal  eloq.nnce 
of  Rome,  like  that  of  our  own  country,  could  not  be  un- 
locked withrut  a  golden  key. 

MANDERSCHE1T,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the 

circle 
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tittle  of  tike.  Lowr  Rhine,  and  la  the  electorate  of 
Trier*,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  between 
the  dioeefe  cf  Triers  aud  the  duchy  of  Juli-  rc.  E. 
Long.     3-;.  N.  Lat.  o.  20. 

M  NDF.VIELE  (Sir  John),  a  phyfician,  famous 
for  hi*  travels,  was  bora  at  St  .  loan's,  alxnit  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1  jth  century.  He  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  applied  himfclf  to  the  lUdy  of  phyfic;  but 
feeing  at  length  fei/.cd  with  an  invincible  deurcof  fee- 
ing diftant  parts  of  tbc  globe,  he  left  England  in  1332, 
•pd  did  not  return  till  34  years  after.  Hi,  friends, 
who  had  lung  ftippofcd  him  dead,  did  not  know  biin 
when  he  appeared.  He  had  travelled  through  alrooft 
all  the  eaft.  and  made  himfclf  maftcr  of  a  great  variety 
•4  languages.  He  particularly  vifitcd  Saythia,  Aimc- 
nia  tlit  Greater  and  I.cfs  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  Me- 
dia, Mesopotamia,  IVilia,  Chaldca,  Greece,  Dahnatia, 


MANES,  a  poetical  term,  fignifying  the  fhades  or 
fouls  of  the  dcccafid.    The  heathens  ufed  a  variety  of  B 
ceremonies  and  facriaces  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  thofe  NWrt. 
who  were  deprived  of  burial.    See  Eemvres  aud 
Eemvria. 

Dii  Mash,  were  the  fame  with  infiri,  crthe  infer- 
nal gods,  who  tormented  men  ;  and  to  thele  the  hea- 
thens offered  faorifices  to  aiTcagc  their  indignation. 

The  heathen  theology  u  a. little  otfeure  with  regard 
to  thefe  gods  manes.    Some  huld,  that  they  were  the 
lead  ;  other*,  that  they  were  the  genii  of 


opinion  fuits  bell  with  lite  etymology 


&c.    His  i-amlling  d  tpofition  did  no*.  futlVr  him  to    that  prefided  over  tombs. 


fouls  of  thv 
men;  which 
of  the  word. 

The  hrathens,  it  is  pretty  evident,  ufed  the  word 
nMn  in  feveral  fetifes;  fo  that  it  lometirucs  <;gnified 
thr.  ghotls  of  the  departed,  and  fometiraes  the  ii.fernal 
or  liiburraneous  deities,  aud  in  general  all  di«aitic» 


reft  ;  for  he  hi:  hr,  «wu  couufy  a  foeoud  time,  and 
died  at  i.iuge  in  the  Netherlands  in  1372.  He  wrote 
An  Itinerary,  or  an  Account  of  his  Travels,  in  Eug- 
Hlh,  French,  and  Latin. 

MANDEVII.LE  vP;-.a-«ard(3i:',  au  eminent  writer 
in  the  18th  century,  uas  born  in  Holland,  where  lie 
ftudicd  phyfic,  arid  took,  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that 
faculty.  He  aft.  ;  aarcb  came  over  into  En-land,  and 
in  l-l4publi:hcJ  a  potto,  intitled,  '■  1  he  Grumbling 
Hive,  or  Knavus  turned  Honeftj"  upon  wlu'ch  he  at- 
terwards  wrote  remarks,  and  publiihed  the  whole  at 
Eondon,  1723,  in  8vo,  under  the  title  of,  "  The 
Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  private  Vice  made  public  Rt> 
nefits  ;  with  an  Effay  on  Charity  and  Charity-fchoof«, 
and  a  Search  into  the  Nature  of  Society."  Thisbo^k 
was  prefentcd  by  the  imy  of  Middjefcx  in  July  the 
fame  year,  and  fevenly  animadverted  itpon  in  "  A 
Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  printed  iu 
the  London  Journal  of  Satutday  July  27,  1723. 
Our  author  publiihed  a  Vindication.  His  book  was 
attacked  by  feveral  writers.  He  publiflicd  other  pieces, 
atnd  died  in  1724. 

MANDRAGORA.  itv botany.    S.c  Au.orA. 

MANDRAKE,  in  botany.  .  See  AxROrA  and 
Musa. 

MANDREL,  a  ktud/jf  wooden  pulley,  meking  a 
member  of  the  turner's  laihe%  Of  thefe  there  arc  fe- 
veral kind?  ;  a?  Fht  Jlfanilrsb,  w  bich  have  three  or 
more  little  |ieir»  or  points  r.car  the  verge, and  arc  ufci 
for  turning  £at  board  1  on.  J'in  M-mitth,  which  have 
along  wooden  ihank  to  fit  into  a  round  hole  made  in 
the  work  to  be  turned.  Hell  w  AlanJub,  which  arc 
hollow  of  themfelves,  and  ufed  for  turning 
work.    Strew  Mumlreb,  for  turning  ferews,  «tc. 


'1  he  evocation  of  the  mane*  of  the  dead  fcrtns  to 
have  been  very  frequent  among  the  Theflalians ;  but  • 
it  was  expref'ly  prohibited  by  the  Romans.  See  L  are;,. 

Manf  s,  the  founder  of  the  Manicharan  fyftein.  Sec 
Mamichees. 

MANETHO,  an  ancient  Egyptian  biftoriao,  who 
pretended  to  take  all  his  accounts  from  the  facrcd  in- 
fcriptions  on  the  pillars  of  Hermes  Trifmcgiftm.  He 
was  high  pricfl  of  Hcliopolia  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
PLuLidelphus,  at  whofe  rrqucft  he  wrote  his  hillory  in 
Greek  ;  beginning  from  their  godo,  and  continu* 
ing  it  down  to  near  the  .time  of  Darius  Codoman- 
iris  who  wns  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great.  His 
Liftory  of -Egypt  is  a  celebrated  work,  that  is  often 
quoted  by  Joicphus  and  other  ancient  authors.  Ju- 
lius Africatnts  gave  an  abridgment  of  it  in  his  Chrei- 
uology.  Manctho's  work  is  however  loft  >  and  there 
only  remain  fome  fragments  extracted  from  Julius  A- 
fiicanus,  which  are  lo  be  found  in  Eufebiua V  Chro- 
nica. . 

MANFRED  I  (Euftaehio),  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, born  at  .Bologna  in  1674,  where  be  was  elected 
mathematical  profeftur  in  1698.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  feveral  academies,  and  acquired  great  reputation 
by  Lis  Ephemcrides,  4  vols  410,  as  will  as. by  other 
wcrks^  He  died  in  1739.  . 

MANFREDONIA,  a  port  town  of  Naples,  on 
the  Gdph  of  Venice,  which  arofe  on  the  nr'u»  of 
the  ancient  Sipcntum  ;  (fee  the  artieleSiro.Mtsi). 
it  received  its  uaruc  from  its  fouj.Jcr  MtmjrtJ ;  who 
traufplanted  hither  the  few  inhabitant?  thai  remained 
at  Sipoutum*.  and  attracted  other  feulcre  to  it  by  va- 
rious privileges  and  exemptions.  In  order  to  fou;iJ 
it  under  the  mod  favourable  aufp<ce.«,  he  called  toge- 


MANE,  the  hair  hanging  down  from  a  horfe's  Uier  all  the  famous  profeftbrs  of  aflrology  (a  fcience 

ntak  ;  which  fhnuld.be  long,  thin,  aud  fine;  and  if  in  which  both  he  and  bis  father  placed  great  conJi- 

friVztrd,  fo  much  tlie  better  dence),  and  caufed  them  to  calculate  the  happieft  hoiT 

MANEGE,  or  Man  age,  the  eitcrcifc  of  riding  the  and  minute  for  laying  the  firll  ftonc  He  himfeli  dren 

great  horfe^  oc  the  ground. fet  apart  for  that  purpol'e;  the  plans,  traced  the.walls  and  ftreets  ft»ptn'ntcndc2 

which  is  fometimes  covered,  for  continuing  the  exer-  the  works,  tnd  by  his  preCence  and  hrgeflcs  auimated 

cife  in  Juad  weather ;  .md  fomrtimcs  open,  in  order  to  the  workmen  to  finilli  them  in  a  very  Ihort  ipace  ol 

give  more  liberty  and  freedom  both  *o  tic  boifcman  time    The  port  was  fecund  from  Aorros  by  a  picj^ 

andhorfc.    See  HoRsr^Ax^Hir.  the  ramparts  weue  built  of  the  m aft  folid  materialv 

;  he.  word  is  borrowed  from  the  French  managf,  and  and  in  the  great  tower  was  placed  a  bell  of  fo  conn  • 

<hat  from  the  Italian  »wn^$K> ,-  or,  as  fome  will  have  derable  a  volume  as  to  be  heard  over  all  the  plain  of 

•t,  a  m&ttt  agenda,  ,,«c\ing  with  *he hand."  Capiianata,  in  order  to  alarm  the  country  in  cafe  j>f 
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"MAN 

Ahr^rafc  an  in-.adon.    Charles  of  Anjou 

the  bell  Dari,  and  offered  it  at  the  ftirine  of  St 
N-cholns  e-,  a  thankfgiving  for  *ht  recovery  of  one  of 
hi-,  r  h'l.ln-ii.  Li  fpite  of  all  the  precautions  taken  by 
M,'nfr;rl  to  l"-  c«rc  a  brilliant  ddtiny  to  his  new  city, 
>i;:t'iir  hi.  p-iiris,  nor  tin-  hrtrofenprs  of  his  wi/aids, 


been  .ib!r  to  rcmicr  it  iipuk-nt  or  povvfrfu!.  At 
jicf.iit,  Mr  Swinburn  informs  u?,  it  fcaroc  in'Jllcrs 
;',>:  thousand  inhabitants,  though  moil  of  the  corn  ex- 
fmu'il  from  the  provincr  is  (hipped  off  Inn  , and  a  di- 
r.  :t  trade  earned  cn  \v:t!i  Venice  and  ClrccCf,  for 
vSii:b  reafon  there  i-i  a  bzsretto  eftabll&td  ;  bi.t  from 
lonte  Lite  iniliinces  wt  may  gather,  tli;:t  if  the  king- 
doin  of  Naples  lias  for  tn;my  years  pall  remained  free 
from  :!.t 
the  very 


plague,  it  is  men  owing  to  good  luck,  and 
trifling  cirr.iT.rnieation  with  Turkey,  than  to 
the  vigilance  or  in  ■.•'jrrnptibility  nf  the  officers  of  this 
port.  In  K  :  :,  ll  e  'I  !irks  landed  and  pillaged  Man- 
frtdorun.  All  furl 5  of  vegetables  abound  here,  for 
flavour  and  fucculoicy  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe 
ruifed  by  continual  waterings  in  the  cincritious  fcil  of 
Naples.  Lettuce  in  particular  is  delicious,  and  fifh 
plentiful  and  cheap. 

MANGANESE,  or  MAcjxrsu  Nitra,  a  dark- 
coioiirt  J  minerrd  employed  in  glafs-worka  for  purify 
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afterwards  removed    precipitate  from  thefe  folutions,  which  by  heat  grow* MangmA 
black,  and  is  converted  into  the  original  calx  of  the  metal.      »  -1 

Rqnilns  of  manganefe  melt*  readily  with  other  me- 
tal}, mercury  alone  excepted.  Copper,  united  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  it,  is  extremely  malleable  ;  but 
fearcc  any  traces  of  the  red  colour  are  to  be  feen  on 
the  furface  when  polilhed,  but  the  mixture  fomettmes 
has  a  green  cfflorcfccncc  by  age.  Its  decompofition 
by  air  is  very  remarkable.  A  piece  of  it  newly  made, 
when  put  into  a  dry  bottle  well  corked,  remained  per- 
feci  for  fix  months;  but  afterwards,  when  expofed  on- 
ly for  two  days  to  the  open  air  of  a  chamber,  con- 
tracted a  brown  colour  on  the  furface,  and  became  fn 
friable  as  to  crumble  into  powder  between  the  fingers, 
the  internal  parts  only  retaining  an  obfeure  metallic 
fplendour,  which  alfo  difappeared  in  a  few  hours. 

This  furprifing  facility  of  dccompofltion  might  na- 
turally lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  no  fuch  thing  as  native 
manganefe  could  exiil  in  the  earth,  in  the  Journal  dt 
Phyjique  for  January  1786,  however,  M.  de  Peyroufe 
gives  an  account  of  a  native  regulus  of  manganefe,  the 
properties  of  which  are  as  follow  :  1.  In  appearance 
it  very  much  rcfcmblcs  the  artificial  regulus  already 
mentioned.  2.  It  duties  the  fingers  by  handling. 
3.  None  of  it?  particles  arc  in  the  lvaft  affc&cd  by  the 


ing  the  glafs,  by  taking  away  the  colour  it  has  al-  magnet.    4.  It  is  compofed  of  laminx  having  a  kind 

ready,  or  by  fuperadditig  a  new  colour  to  it.    It  is  of  divergence  among  thc-mfclves.    j.  Its  metallic  bril- 

altb  ufed  in'tlic  glazing  of  earthen  ware,  where  it  Iiancy  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  artificial  regulus, 
communicates  a  black  colour.    From  its  property  of 


rendering  glafi  colourlefs,  it  has  fometimrs  been  called 
the  fnap  of  glafi. 

This  fubftancc,  commonly  called  bluett  or  glnfr 
mnitr't  manganefe,  is  fcarccly  any  other  thing  than 
the  calx  of  a  new  fcmimetal,  whofe  properties  were 


for  the  firfl  time  invciligated  by  Mr  Schcele  in  the    guifh  them. 


and  it  has  a  partial  malleability.  6-  When  repeatedly 
hammered,  it  exhibits  a  kind  of  exfoliation,  forming: 
itfelf  into  very  thin  leaves.  7.  Its  opacity  and  denfity 
are  fo  completely  ftmilar  to  the  artificial  regulus,  thai 
were  it  not  for  the  matrix  in  which  the  latter  is  imbed- 
ded, it  would  be  in  a  manner  impoffible  to 


Stockholm  Memoirs  for 


afterwards  it  was 


more  fully  inveftigated  by  Dr  Gahn,  and  lately  by 
fiveral  other  chemifts.  Its  colour  is  of  a  dufky  white  ; 
.ad  the  furface  is  uneven  an}  irregular,  owing  to  its  tin- 
perfeft  fufion.  It  is  bright  and  mining  when  firft  bro- 
ken, but  tarnifhes  by  expofure  to  air  much  fooncr  than 


This  regulus  is  not  found  in  large  mafTej,  or  in  any 
folid  continuous  body,  but  only  in  clots  or  lumps  in- 
clofed  and  intermixed  with  the  powdery  or  calcifoim 
ore.  Thefe  lumps  are  fomewhat  flattened  or  compris- 
ed in  their  form  like  the  artificial  ones,  though  for 
the  moll  part  they  arc  of  a  larger  fize.  This  powdery 


any  other  metallic  fubftance.    Its  fpecifie  gravity  is    magmrfuti  ore,  in  which  the  rcguline  lump*  are  im- 

bedded,  ha*  an  argentine  hue,  lis  if  the  materials  had 
been  fubjevlcd  to  fume  violent  heat  upon  the  fpot.— 
This  regulus  was  fotmd  among  the  iron  mines  of  Sem,  in 
the  valley  of  Fitdor/01,  in  the  county  of  Foix,  near 
the  Pyrencan  mountains. 

Manganefe  is  found  in  a  calciform  flate,  of  various 
colours.  M.  dc  Magellan  obferves,  that  the  aerial  acid  is 
The  regulus  is  obtained  by  making  the  calx  or  ore    the  only  mineralizcr  of  this  fcmimetal  in  its  dry  ftatej 

and  that  in  proportion  to  the  different  degrees  of  phlo- 


6,850:  it  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  iron  in  hardnefs, 
as  well  as  difficulty  of  fufion.  When  reduced  to  pow- 
der, it  becomes  magnetical,  though  large  pieces  of  it 
tire  not  fo.  When  expofed  to  the  air,  it  foon  crumbles 
into  a  blackifh  brown  powder,  fomewhat  heavier  than 
the  regulua  itfelf ;  and  this  cfTecl  is  fooncr  produced  in 
a  moiil  than  a  dry  air. 


jf  manganefe  into  a  ball  with  pitch,  and  putting  it  in 
to  a  crucible  with  powdered  charcoal  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  thick  on  the  fides  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at 
the  bottom.  The  empty  fpace  is  then  to  be  filled  with 
powdered  chatcoal,  covering  the  crucible  with  another. 
Having  luted  the  joints,  the  whole  is  to  be  expofed 


giilication,  a  variety  of  colours  is  produced.  When 
it  contains  as  much  phlogiflon  as  poffiblc,  without  be- 
ing reduced  to  a  regulus,  it  always  appear*  of  a  white 
colour,  and  contains  about  40  ftr  cent,  of  fixed  air. 
In  proportion  to  its  dephlogiil  feat  ion  and  union  with 


to  the  itrongeft  heat  of  a  forge  for  an  hour  or  more,  other  fubftanees,  its  colour  is  cither  blue,  green,  yd- 

This  regulus  is  folublc  in  all  the  acidi,  but  moll  readi-  low,  red,  or  black. 

|y  in  the  nitrous,  the  fohrtion  in  which  is  generally  of       The  black  manganefe  fcems  to  he  the  decayed  par- 

a  brownifh  colour,  though  that  in  the  others  is  moft-  ticles  of  that  which  is  indurated.    The  latter  is  n»et 

ly  colourlcfi.  The  brown  colour  in  the  nitrous  fjlution  with  either  pure,  ot  in  fonnof  balls  feeiningly  compofed 

arifes  from  the  mixture  of  a  fmall  portion  of  iron,  and  of  concentric  fibre*  ;  fometimes,  but  very  rarely,  it 

there  is  always  a  black  rrfiduum  rrfcmbling  plumbago  is  met  with  of  a  white  colour.    Cronftedt  informs  as, 

left  ur.diuolvcd.   Aerated  alkalies  throw  down  a  white  that  hebad  a  iptciir.'n  of  this  from 
N» 194-  3 
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f«  in  Norway.  He  found  that  it  differed  from  the  com.  'ken  without  difficulty.  It  is  very  compart,  heavy,  Mwjjmi'cfc  ■ 
mon  kind  by  giving  a  deep  red  colour  to  botax  in  the  and  as  black,  internally,  at  charcoal.  It  has  a  glittering  * 
fire.  By  calcination  it  affumes  a  reddith  brown  co-  appearance  of  a  ftriutcd  kind,  like  the  ore  of  antimo- 
lour.  ay  ;  and  it»  particles  arc  difpofed  in  the  form  of  needle* 
Blue  manganefe,  according  to  Mr  Scheeie,  acquires  eroding  one  another  without  any  agglutination,  in- 
it»  colour  from  the  phlogiftoo  which  it  it  enabled  to  foanuchthat  foroe  arc  loofe  in  a  manner  timilar  to  iron- 
retain  by  iti  unioa  with  fixed  alkalies.    Given  arifei  filings  when  ftuck  to  a  loadftonc,  and  refembling  on 

the  yellow  calx  of  the  whole  the  fcoria  from  a  blackfmith's  forge.  By 


from  a  mixture  of  the  blue  with 
iron,  and  the  yellow  colour,  from  a  prevalence  of  this 
calx  |  red  from  a  flight  dcphlogitticrition  of  the  calx  ; 
and  black  from  a  thorough  dcphlogiitication  of  it. — 
The  white  kind,  above  mentioned, contains  but  a  very 
fmaH  proportion  of  iron.  Rinmaa  found  k  both  in 
imafl  white  cryflals  and  in  round  mafles  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  quart?,  and  adhering  to  glani-blende.  The 
hardnefs  rather  left  than  limcftone,  the  texture  (parry, 
and  the  fubftancc  fcarcery  magnetic  -even  after  roall- 
ing  :  it  affords  a  colourlefs  folutinn  wkh  nitrous  acid, 
from  which  mild  alkalies  throw  down  a  white  preci- 
■pitatc  turning  black  with  heat,  as  already  rotation ed, 
-of  the  reguhis  it f elf.    The  white  ore  lias  alio  been 


calcination  this  fubflance  affumcs  a  reddilh  brown  co- 
lour, and  becomes  harder,  but  is  not  magnetic.  It 
doea  not  melt  per  Je,  but  affords  an  amethyft-colour- 
ed  glafs  with  borax.  Nitrous  acid  has  little  effect  up- 
on it  without  fugar.  It  feems  to  contain  clay  and 
fame  iron,  and  is  of  confiderable  fpecific  gravity.  It 
is  found  in  feme  parts  of  England  as  well  as  in  Gaf- 
cooy  and  Dauphiny  in  France.  The  French  potters 
and  common  enamcUers  fometimcs  employ  this  fub- 
ftance  in  the  glazing  of  their  ware. 

Black -wadd  is  like  wife  an  ore  of  manganefe.  It  is 
found  in  Derbythire,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour; 
partly  in  powder,  and  partly  indurated  and  brittle.  If 


found  vegetating  on  the  furface  of  fome  iron  ores,  half  a  pound  of  it  be  dried  before  the  fire,  and  after* 

particularly  haematites.    Mr  Km  mam  »Hb  met  with  it  wards  foflered  to  cool  for  an  hour,  and  two  ounces  of 

in  the  form  of  calcareous  fpar  of  the  colour  of  rofio,  linfeed  oil  afterwards  added,  .mixing  the  whole  loofely 

Somewhat  mining,  and  covered  over  in  fome  places  like  barm  with  flour,  littte  clots  will  be  formed,  and, 

'with  a  footy  powder.  It  is  found  alfo  in  thin  pieces,  in  fomething  more  than  half  an  hour  the  whole  will 

traafparent  at  the  edges,  but  not  hard  enough  to  flrike  grow  hot,  and  at  Iail  burft  into  flame.   The  heat  of 

4>re.    This  confifts  of  manganefe  bedded  in  zeolite.  '  the  room  in  which  this  rxperimeat  was  tried  might  he 

It  melts  per  fi  with  the  heat  of  a  blow-pipe  into  a  about  30°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  heat  to  which  it 

]  and  with  the  addition  of  was  expofed  in  drying  about  130.     According  to 


«tt  r 

1  borax 


Ac- 


jarrv  iron 


Wedgwood's  AnaKfis,  this  ore  contains  43-  parts  of 
mangancf?,  as  much  iron,  +\  of  lead,  and  near  5  of 
micaceous  earth. 

Bcfidea  the  ores  mentioned  above,  Mr  Scheeie  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  found  manganefe  cxiiiing  in  pot- 
alhes.  Chcmilh,  he  tell*  us,  have  often  obferved* 
Uiat  aUcaline  falts,  when  calcined,  affuine  a  bluiflt  or 
grecnilh  colour.    The  caufe  of  thra  haa  been  faid  to> 


give*  a  garnet  colour  to  glafs. 
jing  to  Kirwan,  many  of  the  white  (pa 
ores  may  be  claflcd  among  thofie  of  manganefe,  as 
they  contain  more  of  this  femimctal  than  of  iron. 

Red  manganefe  is  faid  to  be  found  in  Piedmont, 
but  Cronftedt  lays  he  never  faw  it.  He  was  told  by 
an  ingenious  workman,  that  this  variety  is  free  from 
area,  and  gives  rather  a  red  than  violet  colour  to 

glafs.    Mr  Kirwan  fays,  that  this  kind  has  lefs  fixed    be  a  quantity  of  phlogiilon  prefcnt  in  the  alkali ;  but 
air  and  more  iron  than  the  white  kind.    It  is  alfo    to  this  he  objc&s,  that  fuch  a  colour  it  not  deAroyer* 
joined  with  ponderous  earth,  calcareous  earth,  ponder-    by  fulion  with  nitre.    When  fixed  alkali  is  made  trf 
ous  fpar,  and  flint.    It  is  found  either  loofe  or  femi- 
indurattfd,  in  a  tinrtrtx  of  calcareous  fpar,  on  tokky 
fchiftus,  or  on  hastnatkes  or  other  iron  ores.    It  is 
found  likewife  in  heavy  hard  mafles  of  lamellar,  radi- 
ated, or  equable  texture,  or  cryftallued  in  pyramids, 
rhomboids,  or  short  brittle  needles. 

Manganefe  is  alfo  met  with  in  a  ftafe  of  union  with 
iron.  1  his  is  black,  with  a  metallic  fplendour,  and  is 


run  over  the  ci  ucihle  by  too  ftrong  a  fire,  the  part 
that  attaches  itfelf  to  the  out  fide  acquires  a  dark -green 
coloiu*  in  confequence  of  the  adits  uniting  with  rt» 
If  one  part  of  alkali  of  tartar  be  mixed  with  one-fourth 
of  fine  fifted  alhes  and  one-eighth  of  nitre,  a  dark- 
green  mafs  is  obtained,  which,  by  fohrtion  in  water,, 
affords  a  beautiful  green  Motion,  and,  when  filtered, 
turns  red  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  vitriolic 
acid.  Some  days  afterward*  a  fmall  quantity  of  brown 
powder  falls  to  the  bottom,  which  di (covers  the  fame 
chemical  properties  as  manganefe.  On  diflblving  a 
quantity  of  lifted  aJhes  in  muriatic  acid1  by  digeftion 
in  a  faud-hcat,  the  fame  fmell  of  aqua-regia  arifes  that 
brow:i  ones.  They  "are  both  found  either  cryftallixed  is  perceived  on  mixing  manganefe  with  fpirit  of  fait, 
the  red  ores  or  in  folid  mafles,  fome  of  which  have    Adding  fome  hours  afterwards  a  certain  quantity  of 


the  kind  commonly  employed  in  glafs-houfes  and  pot- 
teries. There  arc  feveral  varieties  of  this  (lone  in  the 
mountains  round  Bath  named  Mcndip-hills,  of  which 
the  Briftol  potters  confume  great  quantities.  The 
of  manyrancfe  differ  but  little  from  the 


a  metallic  appearance  ;  but  others  are  dull,  earthy, 
and  mixed,  or  embodied  in  quartz,  or  in  a  loofe  earthy 
form.  Their  fpecific  gravity  is  about  4.000.  The 
black  manganefe  is  met  with  either  folid  and  of  a 
flaggy  texture, 

lized. 

The  Perigord  ftone  belongs  to  this  fpecies  of 
jrancfe.    It  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour  like  the  bafaltes, 
and  m#y  be  fc  raped  with  a  knife,  but  can  not  be  bro- 

Vol.  X.  Part  II. 


vitriolic  acid,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  greater  part 
of  the  calcareous  earth,  the  liqtior  liad  a  yellow  co- 
lour when  filtered,  and  by  means  of  fixed  alkali  let 
fall  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  by  calcination  turned 
of  a  dark-grey,  and  (bowed  figns  of  containing  man* 
ganefe.  Hence  it  appears  that  manganefe  really  exi£s 
in  the  alhes  of  vegetables,  but  not  equally  in  all ;  for 
Mr  Scheeie  obferves,  that  wood-aihes  contain  much 
more  than  thofc  of  thyme  (ikymui  fcrfiHum), 
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Mr  Scheele  has  laboured  exceedingly  to  decompofe    muft  be  phvtins,  the  earth  of  which  St  sot  yet  known  j 

this  fubftance,  and  to  difcover  its  component  parti 


or  a  new  metal,  which  at  leaft  would  agree  with  pk-  " 
tina  in  the  great  difficulty  with  which"  it  rules." 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  manganefe  it 
ufed  in  glafs- works,  and  it  capable  both  of  deilroying 
the  colour  of  glafs,  and  of  giving  a  new  colour  to  it, 
viz.  that  of  violet.  Mr  Scheele  deduces  it»  operation  from 
the  properties  related  under  the  article  Che MttTar, 
9  Sc  feq.  He  enumerate*  itseffed*  on  glajs-fluxes 


He  candidly  acknowledges,  however,  that  he  did  not 
fuccced  in  this  investigation  according  to  his  wifh, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  certain  that  his  conclufions 
arc  altogether  juft.  The  following  experiments,  bow- 
ever,  he  tells  us,  were  made  with  the  great  eft  accu- 
racy as  well  as  expence  of  time  and  trouble. 

Half  an  ounce  of  phlogifticated  manganefe,  purified    n"  it,  $9  Sc  Icq.  tie  enumerate*  itseffect*  on  glaJs-Huxes 
f t  om  all  foreign  particles,  was  calcined  upon  an  iron-plate    as  follows :  1 .  A  colourlcfs  glaft-flux  becomes  conftantly 
till  it  grew  bbek.  It  was  then  diffolvcd  in  diluted  vitriolic    more  or  lefs  red  on  addition  of  manganefe,  according  to> 
acid,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fugar,  in  a  (and  heat  till 
the  folution  became  limpid.   On  cooling,  a  fine  fhining 
powder  precipitated,  which  proved  tp  be  fclcnite.  Ha- 
ving feparatcd  this  by  filtration,  and  then  diluted  the 
folution  with  fix  ounces  of  ditiillcd  water,  precipita- 
ting it  afterwards  by  vegetable  alkali,  the  powder  was 
edulcorated,  and  again  expofed  to  calcination  (a). 


the  quantity,  a.  If  the  flux  be  a  little  alkaline,  the 
colour  will  approach  to  violet.  3.  Arfenic,  gypfum, 
and  calx  of  tin,  dcllroy  the  red  colour  in  thefe  glaffcs, 
and  thus  render  them  clear.  The  aditm  of  arfenic 
is  eafily  explained  from  Chkmistkv,  0=919.  where 
it  is  fhown  that  manganefe  decompofes  arfenic  by 
uniting  with  its  phlogifton,  and  that  arfenic  itfeif  it 
Tl»e  manganefe,  when  deprived  of  its  phlogillon,  was  compofed  of  an  acid  of  a  peculiar  nature  uuited  with 
again  diffolvcd  by  means  of  fugar  in  diluted  vitriolic  phlogillon.  On  mixing  manganefe,  therefore,  with 
acid  ;  by  which  means  as  much  fclcnite  was  obtained  glafs  in  fufion,  the  phlogifton  of  the  arfenic  unites 
as  before.  The  filtered  folution  was  treated  exactly  with  the  manganefe,  while  the  acid  of  arfenic  unites 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  operation  repeated  eleven  with  the  alkali  of  the  glafs.  This  experiment  fuc- 
yiclding  to  appearance  at  much  feleoite  as  be-   ceed*  in  a  covered  crucible,  though  never  when  gyp- 


fore.  On  weighing  the  refults  of  all  thefe  calcina-  fum  or  calx  of  tin  are  made  ufe  of ;  but  on  adding- 
tiont,  the  manganefe  was  found  to  be  reduced  to  three    powdered  charcoal,  an  effcrvefcencc  enfues,  the  red 

colour  difappear*,  and  the  glafs  becomes  colourlcfs. 
The  phlogillon  of  the  charcoal  is  therefore  the  caufe 
of  the  deltni&ion  of  the  colour,  and  the  effervcicenue 
it  a  neceffary  oonfequence  of  the  emifiton  of  the  phlo- 
gifton. 4.  If  glafs  coloured  red  by  manganefe  be 
fufed  in  a  crucible  with  powdered  charcoal,  the  colour 
difappeart  during  the  effcrvefcencc  without  the  addi- 
This  analyfh  of  manganefe  was  undertaken  at  the  tion  of  gypfum  or  calx  of  tin  ;  but  on  keeping  the 
ochre  of  Mr  Bergman  ;  who  having  informed  him  glafs  a  long  time  in  fufion  upon  charcoal,  by  meant 
that  Mr  Sage  fuppofes  manganefe  to  be  nothing  dfe  of  the  blow-pipe,  the  colour  does  not  difappear.  Nay, 
than  a  mincralifed  mixture  of  cobalt  and  zinc,  he  af-  if  the  colourlefs  glafs  be  kept  in  this  ftate  for  a  flWt 
tcrwarda  made  feveral  experiments  with  a  view  to  do-  time  upon  charcoal,  it  grows  red  again,  c.  By  addV 
ted  thefe  fub fiances,  but  in  vain.  "  Manganefe  (fays  ing  a  little  fulphur,  the  colour  ditappears ;  and  the 
Mr  . Bergman)  has  been  claiTed  by  all  mincralogiftt  fame  thing  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  any  metal* 
among  the  ores  of  iron  ;  but  Mr  Pott  fuppofed  the  lie  calx  or  any  neutral  fait  containing  the  vitriolic 
iron  to  be  only  accidentally  mixed  with  it ;  and  at  latt    acid.    But  here  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  all  metals 


tlnichms  and  five  grains,  and  the  quantity  of  felenite 
had  increafed  to  49  grains ;  the  whole  feems  therefore 
to  be  convertible  into  calcareous  earth.  On  attempt- 
ing to  invert  the  experiment,  and  to  produce  manga- 
nefe by  combining  phlogifton  with  calcareous  earth, 
he  found  it  impoffible  to  unite  the  two  fubftance*  by 
any  means  he  could  devife 


be  only  accidentally  1 

Mr  Cronftcdt,  in  his  Eflay  on  Mineralogy,  1758,  whofe  calces  colour  glafs,  while  they  deprive  it  of  that 

placed  it  among  the  earths.    For  my  part,  however,  which  it  hot  received,  from  the  manganefe,  will  not 

1  mull  own  that  there  are  feveral  circumftanccs  which  fail  to  communicate  their  own  peculiar  colour  to  it* 

make  me  think  that  it  is  a  metallic  fubftance.    No  If  to  fuck  a  colourlefs  glaiVglobule,  nitre,  even  in  the 

pure  earth  colours  glafs,  but  all  metallic  calces  have  fmalleft  quantity,  be  added,  it  presently  grows  red 

this  property.    Manjrancfe,  therefore,  in  this  refpees,  again  j  and  the  fame  thing  happens  if  fuch  a  < 

fhows  a  great  refcmbiaace  to  the  latter  t.  which  is  fus-  lefs  glafs  globule  be  kept  in  fufion  for  a  few  : 


thcr  increased  by  its  fpeeifk  gravity,  and  its  ftroog  upon  an  iron  plate  ;  and  shut  the  red  colour  may  be 

st traction  for  phlogifton."    Having  then  mentioned  made  to  appear  and  difappear  as  often  as  we  plcafc. 

ks  precipitation  by  the  Prulfan  alkali  as  an  addi-  From  this  explanation  it  appears  how  manganefe 

tional  proof  of  its  metallic  nature,  he  proceeds  thus  1  purifies  glafs.    When  the  colour  of  it  depends  on  a' 

44  But  what  kind  of  metal  it  is  which  tr.aiij^anefe  con-  quantity  of  coaly  matter,  it  is  improper  to  add  more 

tains  is  not  fo  eafily  afcertained.    The  fohition  of  co-  than  is  juft  fufficicnt  to  faturate  the  phlogifton.  With 

bait  does  not  lofe  its  colour  on  adding  fugar  or  any  regard  to  the  green  colour  of  common  bottle-gltf** 

other  phfogrftic  fubftance,  and  zinc  docs  not  impart  any  Mr  Scheele  made  the  following  experiment  to  deter, 
colour  to  acids.    Thefe  two  fobfUnces  eonfequently 


whether  it  proceeded  from  iron  or  not.  Having 
differ  from  manganefe,  which  does  not  indeed  entirely    melted  green  glafs  by  the  Wow-pipe  upoo  a  piece*)? 
agree  with  any  other  of  the  known  metallic  earths,    the  fame  fubftance,  left  in  ufiog  a  crucible  he  fhoulJ 
1  have,  however,  great  radon  to  conjeaiux  that  it   have  been. deceived  by  the  inn  »t  contained,  he  pour- 
ed 


(a)  As  in  this  procefs  a  quant 
to  prevent  any  of  the  ma 
to  expel  the  aerial  fluid. 


of  fixed  air  is  always  expelled  from  the  alkali,  it 
1  being  diffolvcd  by  k,  to  place  the  wkok  for  feme  hour* 


•,  in  order 
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■  r A  upon  it  a  large  quantity  of  muriatic  acid 
vinp  extracted  a  tincture,  and  poured  into  it  a  few  drops 
of  the  folution  of  Pruffian  alkali!  it  affumcd  a  bluilh 
colour.  Hence  he  conclude*,  that  iron,  nearly  in  itt 
metallic  form,  it  prjefent  in  common  green  glafs  I  for 
it*  calx  always  give*  a  yellowifti  colour  to  glafs,  and 
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and  ha-  that,  by  mean*  of  a  violent  heat,  the  fuperflnout  part  Msag»n«A 
may  be  feparated,  and  the  reft  unite  more  clofcly  with  _ 
the  earthy  particle*.    The  fame  thing  happened  like-  . 
wife  with  the  fmall  globules,  which  fomctiree*  remained 
after  the  malt  wii  taken  away,  fixed  to  the  charcoal 
by  the  violence  of  the  flame.    "  If  thii  i*  really  the 
iganefc  added  to  a  folution  of  iron  in  acids  de  ft  roys   cafe  (fay*  he),  it  would  follow,  that  by  repeating  the 
green  colour,  fubilituting  a  yellow  one  in  its  room  i    experiment  (omc  of  thefe  particles  would  always  fr- 
aud in  like  manner,*  nitre  added  to  green  glafs  in  fu- 
sion takes  away  its  colour.    The  fame  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  mangancfe  if  added  in  proper  quantity  | 
though,  according  to  the  experiment*  of  Mr  Scheele, 
somewhat  of  a  ycllowifh  colour  ought  to  have  been 
communicated  by  it ;  and  he  i*  of  opinion  that  it  was 
really  fo,  though  the  quantity  of  iron  was  too  fmall 
to  render  it  diftindly  vifiblc.    It  is  alfo  remarkable, 
that  the  ray*  of  light  palling  through  glafs  of  this 
kind,  when  nearly  red  hot,  appear  of  a  yellowifti  co- 
lour. 

Mr  Engcftrom's  experiment*  on  this  ful>je&  are 
somewhat  different  from  thofc  of  Mr  Scheele.  Ha- 
ving melted  manganefe  and  borax  together  upon"  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  the  glafs  at  fit  ft  affumcd  the  common  co- 
lour of  manganefe  }  but  this  was  repeatedly  deftroy- 
ed,  and  made  to  appear  without  adding  any  thing. 
During  the  operation  he  took  notice  of  the  following 
phenomena  :  I.  When  a  fmall  quantity  of  manganefe  . 
was  taken,  the  colour  was  light,  but  with  a  larger  it 
became  nearly  black  ;  and  whatever  colour  it  affumcd 
on  the  Aril  fufion  was  maniferted  alfo  at  the  fecond, 
when  it  was  made  to  reappear,  t.  Manganefe,  on  be- 
ing melted  with  borax,  effervefces  violently  ;  which 
c cafes,  however,  a*  foon  at  the  manganefe  is  diffolved. 
3.  To  make  the  colour  of  the  glafs  difappear,  it  was 
necrffary  only  to  direct  the  blue  flame  of  the  candle 
upon  the  gla(i,  and  that  equally  and  conftantty,  but 
not  very  violently.  On  blowing  more  faintly,  and  al- 
lowing the  brown  flame  to  touch  the  place,  the  co- 
lour returned.  4.  About  the  time  that  the  glafs  be- 
come* colourlefs,  a  kind  of  fedion  or  partition  is  ob- 


paratc  if  a  fufEciently  ftrong  flame  was  applied,  and 
it  would  be  impofliblc  to  expel  the  red  colour  after- 
wards. I  dare  not,  however,  advance  this  conjecture, 
though  it  is  grounded  on  fome  experiments  as  a  mat- 
ter of  certainty." 

Cronftcdt  obferve*,  that  manganefe  communicates 
a  colour  both  to  glades  and  feline  folution*.  Borax, 
which  has  diffolved  it,  becomes  tranfparent,  and  af- 
fume*  a  reddilh  brown  or  hyaciothinc  colour ;  the  mi- 
crocofmic  fait  become*  tranfparent,  of  a  crunfon  co- 
lour, and  moulders  in  the  air.  In  com  port  lions  for 
glafs  it  become*  violet  with  the  fixed  alkali ;  but  if  a 
great  quantity  of  manganefe  be  added,  the  glass  is 
>u  thick  lump*  and  looks  black  ;  by  fcorification  with 
lead  the  glafs  obtains  a  reddiflt  brown  colour.  Man- 
ganefe deflagrates  with  nitre  j  and  the  reliduura,  when 
thus  deflagrated,  communicate*  a  deep-red  colour  to 
itt  lixivium.  The  calx,  when  reckoned  to  be  light, 
weight  as  much  as  an  iron  ore  of  the  fame  texture. 
It  ferments  with  vitreous  compofitions,  and  Mill  mora 
when  melted  with  the  microcounic  fait.  The  colours 
communicated  by  manganefe  to  glades  are  eaftly  de- 
ftroyatd  by  the  calx  of  tin  or  arfenic,  and  like  wife  va- 
niftt  of  themfelvcs  in  the  air. 

According  to  Dr  Brunnich,  manganefe,  when  melt- 
ed with  nitre,  affumes  a  green  colour.  Tin  unites 
very  readily  with  manganefe  j  but  xinc  not  without 
great  difficulty,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  volatility 
and  inflammable  nature.  White  arfenic  adheres  to  it, 
and,  by  means  of  the  phlogiilon,  reduces  it  to  a  me- 
tallic form.  By  Ample  calcination  a  blackiih  powder 
is  produced  |  but  if  the  ignition  be  continued  for 


ferved  in  it ;  and  as  foon  as  the  colour  difappears,  the   twelve  days,  it  acquires  a  dark-green  colour  ;  produ- 


bluwing  mull  be  immediately  discontinued,  fo  that  the 
brown  flame  (hall  not  afterwards  touch  the  glafs. 
When  it  is  taken  out  with  the  forceps,  it  appears  per- 
fectly colourlefs.  5.  This  deft  ruction  of  the  colour 
feem»  not  to  happen  fuddenly,  but  by  degrees  ;  for 
when  the  blowing  was  now  and  then  difcontinucd  be- 
fore the  true  mark  had  appeared,  the  glafs  was  gene- 
rally lighter  than  before,  though  not  quite  colourkf«. 


cing  alfo,  fometimes,  one  of  a  white  or  reddilh  co- 
lour. All  thefe  various  calces,  by  means  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  degree  of  heat  in  a  common  crucible,  run  into 
a  ycllowi Ih-red  glafs,  which  is  pellucid,  unlcfs  front 
too  great  tbioknefs. 

MANGE,  in  dogs.    See  Diftafij  of  Dons. 
Maxcr,  in  farriery.    Sec  there,  §  xxiii. 
MANGEAKT  (Don  Thomas),  a  Benedictine  of 


Though  our  author  had  been  able  to  difcharge  the  the  congregation  of  St  Vanue  and  St  Hidulphe,  whofe 
colour  thus  from  glafs,  and  to  make  it  reappear,  it  kuowlcdgc  was  an  ornament  to  his  otder.  It  gained 
seemed  doubtful  whether  this  could  be  done  frequent-  him  alfo  the  titles  of  antiquarian,  librarian,  and  court* 
ly  ;  for  having  blown  the  blue  flame  violently  again  ft  icllor,  to  Charles  duke  of  Lorrain.  He  was  prepa- 
fome  glafs,  the  colour  of  which  he  had  already  twice  ting  a  very  confiderablc  work  when  he  died,  A.  D. 
discharged  and  made  to  reappear,  he  found  that  it  1763,  before  he  had  put  his  laft  hand  tolas  book, 
could  not  again  be  difchargtd  even  by  conftant  blow-  which  was  publiihed  by  Abbe  Jatquin.  This  produc- 
ing for  an  hour.  In  another  experiment,  having  add-  lion  appeared  in  1763,  in  folio,  with  this  title:  /*- 
ed  a  large  quantity  of  manganefe,  he  found  tliat  the  trttdndmrn  a  la  feiaut  <itt  Medatllei%  pour  fervir  a  la  ton- 
glafs  retained  its  colour  even  in  the  utmoft  licat  he    noijfante  dti  Dieux,  At  la  Jif&gion,  tics  &*Ww,  Act  Arts, 

tl  At  tout  ct  qui  a/fartient  d  i'Hifloirt  mciennt,  avtt  Itt 
preaitj  t'trtti  Att  AfaliUlej.  The  elementary  treatifea 
on  the  numifmatic  fciencc  were  no:  fufficicntly  exten- 
five,  and  the  particular  diffcrtations  were  by  far  too 
tedious  and  prolix.    This  learned  Benedictine  has  col- 

cuntained 


could  give  it,  though  it  always  became  colourtcf* 
when  warm,  but  regained  its  colour  in  the  cold. 

In  both  thefe  experiments  the  violence  of  the  flame 
bad  difperfed  and  driven  oft'  fome  fmall  globules,  which 
always  remained  colourlefs :  the  rc.iiun  of  thi*  he 
thinks  is,  that  manganefe,  or  its  colouring  part,  has 
•  llroag  attraction  ior  a  troll  part  oidy  of  borax  j  and 


letted  into  a  iiuglc  volume  all  the  principles  com 
in.  tic  ioraacr,  and  ail  the  ideas  of  any  cooirq 
3  X  a 
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to  be  found  feattered  through  the  latter,   grows  to  a  large  fize  j  the 

rough  when  old ;  the  leave*  are  (even  or  eight  inches 


MAN  [  sp 

which 

D       His  work  may  fcrvc  as  a  fupplemeut  to  Klontfaucon's 
.     t"tn-  Antiquity  txplaiard.    From  Mangeart  we  likewifc  have 
a  volume  of  fcrntons;  and]  a  trcatifc  on  Purgatory, 
Nancy,  1739,  2  -vols  i?mo. 

MANGEL.wuxzki.   See  Beta  ;  and  Aoncvi- 
TURK,  U'  5? 
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ii  brittle,  the  bark  MwtrAa 
I 

long,  and  store  than  two  inches  broad.    The  Jk 
are  produced  in  looiie  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  arc  fuccceded  by  large  oblong  kidney- 
fliaped  plums.    This  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  is  greatly 
elicemed  in  the  countries  where  it  grows ;  but  ui  Eu- 


MANGER,  is  a  raifed  trough  under  the  rack  in.  rope  we  hare  only  the  unripe  fruit  brought  over  in 

the  ftall,  snade  for  receiving  the  grain  or  corn  that  a  pickle    All  attempts  to  propagate  the  plant  have  ki- 

horfe  eats.  therto  proved  ineffectual;  and  Mr  Miller  is  of  opinion 

Mangrb,  a  fmall  apartment,  extending  athwart  the  that  the  Hones  will  not  vegetate  unlets  they  are  planted 

lower-deck  of  a  (hip  of  war,  immediately  within  the  foon  after  they  are  ripe.    He  thinks  therefore  that 


hanfe- boles,  and  fenced  on  the  after-part  by  a  partition,, 
which  separates  it  from  the  other  part  of  the  deck  be- 
hind it.  This  partition  ferves  as  a  fence  to  interrupt 
the  paflagr  of  the  water,  which  occaGonally  guihe*  in 
at  the  hatife-holes,  or  falls  from  the  wet  cable  whillt 
it  is  beared  in  by  the  capilern.  The  water,  thus  pre- 
vented from  running  aft,  is  immediately  returned  into 
the  Tea  by  fevera!  imall  channels,  called  f(ufferiT  cut 
through  the  Ihip's  fide  within  the  manger.  The  man- 
ger is  therefore  particularly  ufeful  in  giving  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  water  that  enters  at  the  haufe- 
holes,  which  would  otherwise  run  aft  in  great  A  reams 
upon  the  lower-deck,  and  render  it  extremely  wet 
and  uncomfortable,  particularly  in  tempestuous  wea- 
ther, to  the  men  who  mefs  and  deep  in  different  parts 
thereof. 

MANGENOT  (Lewis),  a  canon  of  the  temple  at 
Pari*,  where  he  was  born  A.  D.  1694,  and  died  in 
1.768  at  the  age  of  74.  He  was  a  facial  poet,  and  an 
amiable  man.  But  although  lively  and  agreeable  in 
his  conversation,  his  character  leaned  fomewhat  to- 


the  youu^  plums  ought  to  be  brought  over  in  boxes 
of  earth;  after  which  they  may  be  kept  in  the  tan- 
bed  of  the  ttove. 

MANGOS  I  AN,  or  Mamoostsm.   See  Ga*ci» 

MIA. 

MANGROVE.  See  RtmorHOiuu 
MAN  HE  I M,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  with  a  very  (bong  citadel,  and  a  palace, 
where  the  elector  Palatine  often  refutes.  It  is  leated" 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Neckar  and  Rhine,  La 
E.  Long.  8.  33.  N.  Eat.  49.  25. 

MANHOOD,  that  llage  of  life  which  fuccccd* 
puberty  or  adolcfccncc.    See  Man,  sr»  23. 

MANIA,  or  Maomss.    See  Me»icime-/ik&x. 
MANICHEES,  or  Manschians  (Manktui),  a 
feci  of  ancient  heretics,  who  aflcrtcd  two  principles  ;  « 
fo  called  from  their  author  Alaaet  or  Man'ub*ut,  a. 
Perfian  by  nation,  and  educated  among  the  magi,  be- 


ing himfelf  one  of  that  number  before  he  embraced. 
Chrillianity. 

This  heiefy  had  its  firA  rife  about  the  year-  277,. 
rds  cynical  mifanthropy.  Of  this  we  may  judge  and  fprcad  iifelf  principally  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
the  following  veriest,  written  on  a  little  parlour  Africa-  St  Epiphanius,  who  treats  of  it  at  large,  ob- 
which  he  had  erected  in  a  garden  dependent  on  his  ferves,  that  the  true  name  of  this  herefiarch  was  Cu- 
heneficc  :  bricus ;  and  that  he  changed  it  for  Mantt>  w  hich  in 

the  Perfian  or  Babylonilh  language  fignihes  xx-JJd.  A 
rich  widow,  whofc  fervant  be  had  been,  dyiug  with- 
out ifluc,  left  him  Uore  of  wealth  $  after  which  he  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  the  opefttt  or  envoy  of  Jtfru  Cbrtjl. 
Manes  was  not  contented  with  the  quality  of  s 


Sm  inf*i?t*Jttft  ru  print, 
'*  jtvii  d**t  tet  titujt  4k  itflin  It  flmt  letrn  ; 
11  lUrtm  m'imt  m..t.r*e  C Ami  Je  Ditftur, 
ti  mtiJtiUtt  tJ'Ki  mtnt  vim  fm  I  nm/a*. 


Hi*  Poems  were  publilhcd  at  AmAerdam  in  1776. 

This  collection  contains  two  eclogues  full  of  nature,   of  Jefus  Chrift,  but  he  alfo  affumed  that  of  tlie  Para. 


cletc,  whom  Chrill  liad  promised  to 
guiiin  explains,  by  faying,  that  Manes  endeavoured  to* 
perfuadc  men,  that  the  Holy  Gbott  did  personally 
dwell  in  him  with  full  authority.  He  left  (everal  dis- 
ciples, and  among  others  aAddas,  Thomas,  and  Hcr- 
mas.  These  he  lent  in  his  lifetime  into  f everal  pro. 
till  his  death,  which  'happened  at  vincet  to  preach  his  doctrine.  Manes,  having  under- 
He  wrote  many  works;  the  moft   taken  to  cure  the  king  of  Persia's  fon,  and  not  fui> 

ceeding,  was  pat  in  prifon  upon  the  young  prince's 
death,  whence  he  made  his  efcapc;  but  he  was  appre- 
hended foon  after,  and  flayed  alive. 

However,  the  oriental  writers,  cited  by  D'Hcrbelot 
and  Hyde,  tell  us,  tfsat  Manes,  after  having  been  pro- 
tected in  a  lingular  manner  by  Hormiidas,  who  luc- 
Sapor  in  the  Pciiian  throne,  but  who  was  1 


simplicity,  and  clrgauce;  fables,  fomc  of  which  are 
well  compofed;  tales,  which  are  by  far  too  licentious; 
moral  reflections;  fentrnccs;  madrigals," &c.  &o 

MANGET  (John-James),  an  eminent  phyfician, 
born  at  Geneva  iu  1652.  The  elector  of  Branden- 
burg made  him  his  firft  phyfician  in  1699;  in  which 

Geneva  in  1742 

known  of  which  are,  1.  A  collection  of  feveral  Phar- 
macopoeias, in  folio.  2.  BiUilbtca  pbarmactutuo-mt- 
Aca.  3.  B&&*tbtca  amatowuca.  4.  Biblietbeca  chrmica. 
5.  BMiotbica  chirurg'ua.  6.  A  IMiotbtta  of  aU  the 
authors  who  have  written  on  medicine,  in  4  rob  folio. 
All  thefe  works  are  in  Latin.  Daniel  te  Clerc,the  ai 
of  a  History  of  Phyfic,  affiAed  him  in  writing  them. 

MANGIFERA,  the  makgo-trsb,  ia  botany:  A  aWe  to  defend  him,  at  length,  against  the  united  ha- 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen-  tred  of  the  Chriftiaoa,  tt.e  Magi,  the  Jews,  and  the 
tandria  chtfs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  Pagans,  was  (hut  up  in  a  strong  caftle,  to  ferve  him  as 
ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful,  a  refuge  agaioA  those  who  perfecuted  him  on  account 
The  corolla  is  pentapetalous ;  the  plum  kidney-  of  his  doctrine.  They  add,  that  after  the  death  of 
shaped.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  many  Hormiidas,  Varanes  I.  his  fucceflbr,  firft  protected 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  whence  it  has  been  tranfplant-  Manes,  but  afterwards  gave  him  up  to  the  fttry  of  the 
cd  to  Brazil  and  other  warm  pans  of  America.   It  Magi,  whole  refcounau  againft  him  wa*  due  to  h.s 
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j  adopted  the  Sadducean  principles,  as  lome  fay ; 
while  others  attribute  it  to  hit  having  mingled  the  te- 
nets of  the  Magi  with  the  dodrincs  of  Chrihranity. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  the  Manicheant  celebrated 
the  day  of  their  mailer's  death.  It  h-i  •  been  a  fubjeci 
of  much  coutrovcrfy  whether  Mane*  was  an  impoltor. 
The  learned  Dr  Larduer  ha«  examined  the  argument* 
on  both  fides,'  and  though  he  doe*  not  choofc  to  deny 
that  he  was  an  im potior,  he  does  not  difcern  evident 
proofs  of  it-  He  acknowledges  that  he  wa»  an  arro- 
gant philosopher  and  a  great  fchctnift;  but  whether  he 
\mi  an  impollor,  he  cannot  certainly  Cay.  He  was 
much  too  fond  of  philofophical  notions,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  bring  into  religion,  for  which  he  is  to  be 
blamed:  nevertheless,  he  obferves,  that  every  bold  dog- 
ma tiler  is  not  an  impoltor. 

The  doctrine  of  Mane*  was  a  motley  mixture  of  the 
tenet*  of  Chrilliaoity  with  the  aucieat  philofophy  of 
the  Perftans,  in  which  he  had  been  inftructed  during 
hi*  youth.  He  combined  thefe  two  fy  fieri)  s  and  ap- 
plied and  accommodated  to  Jcfua  Chrilt  the  characters 
and  actions  which  the  Perfians  attributed  to  the  god 
Mithras. 

He  eftablilhed  two  principles,  tw*.  a  good  and  an 
evil  one  :  the  tirfl,  a  moll  pure  and  fubtile  matter, 
which  he  called  A>4/,  did  nothing  but  good;  and  the 
fecund  a  grofs  and  corrupt  fubilance,  wlu'ch  he  called 
Jurknrfsf  nothing  but  evil.  This  philofophy  is  very 
ancient ;  and  Plutarch  treats  of  it  at  large  iu  hb  Ills 
and  Ouris. 

Our  foulu,  according  to  Manes,  were  made  by  the 
good  principle,  and  our  bodies  by  the  evil  one;  thofe 
two  principles  being,  according  to  him,  eoetcnial,  and 
itidependcnt  of  each  other.  Each  of  thefe  is  fubjecl  to. 
rite  dominion  of  a  fupcrintendent  being,  whole  exift- 
ence  is  from  all  eternity.  The  being  who  prcaidet 
over  the  ftgbt  is  called  G«J;  he  that  rules  the  Uiad  of 
Jartnefi  bears  the  title  of  kyle  or  Jtmon.  The  ruler  of" 
the  light  is  fupremely  happy,  and  in  confequence  there- - 
of  btnevoleut  and  good  :  the  prince  of  Jarkot/t  is  un- 
happy in  himfclf,  and  dclirous  of  rendering  others  par- 
takers of  his  mifery,  and  is  evil  and  malignant.  Thefe 
two  brings  have  produced  an  immense  multitude  of 
creatures,  refemhling  thcmfelves,  and  dittrihutcd  them 
through  their  refpcClire  provinces.  After  a  conteil 
between  the  ruler  of  tigb'  and  the- prince  of  darkmtft, 
in  which  the  latter  was  defeated,  this  prince  of  dark- 
rvft  produced  the  firft  parents  of  the  human  race.  The 
beings  engendered  from  this  original  flock,  confift  of 
a  body  formed  out  of  the  corrupt  matter  of  the  king- 
dom of  darknefs  and  of  two  fouls ;  one  of  which  it 
ienfitivc  and  luftful,  and  owes  its  cxiftence  to  the  evil 
principle  ;  the  other  rational  and  immortal,  a  particle 
of  that  divine  light  which  had  been  carried  away  in 
the  contcft  by  the  army  of  darknefs,  and  immerfed  in- 
to the  mafs  of  malignant  matter.  The  earth  wes 
treated  by  God  out  of  this  corrupt  mafs  of  matter,  in 
order  to  be  a  dwelling  for  the  human  race,  that  their 
captive  fouls  might  by  degrees  be  delivered  from  their 
corporeal  prifons,  and  the  celeflial  elements  extruded 
from  the  grofs  fubftaacc  in  which  they  were  involved. 
With  this  view  Cod  produced  two  beings  from  his 
own  fubftance,  *»«.  Chrift  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  :  for 
the  Manichcans  held  a  confsbftantial  Trinity.  Chrift, 
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M,t!»ai,  fubfiiling  iu  ;uid  by  himftlf,  and  r-fiding  in  Var-i.-feees. 
the  fun,  appeared  in  due  time  among  the  Jews  clothed  '  J 
with  the  lhadewy  form  01  a  human  body,  to  difcngage 
the  rational  foul  from  th*  corrupt  boi;y,  ami  to  con- 
quer the  violtuce  of  malignant  it  alter.  The  Jews, 
incited  by  the  prhite  of  darknefs  put  him  to  an  igno- 
minious death,  which  he  fuffered  not  in  reality,  but 
only  in  appearance,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of 
men.  When  the  purpofen  of  Chnlt  were  accomplifh- 
ed,  he  returned  to  his  throne  in  the  fun,  appointing 
a  (jollies  to  propagate  his  religion,  and  Icavtsg  his  fol- 
lowers the  pramifc  of  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  who 
is  Manes  the  Pcrtian.  Thofe  fouls  who  believe  Jcfus 
Cliritl  to  be  the  fon  of  Cod,  renounce  the  worfliip  of 
the  god  of  the  Jews,  who  is  the  prince  of  darknefs, 
and  obey  the  law*  delivered  by  Chrift,  and  illutlrated 
by  Manes  the  .ift.rtrr,  are  gradually  purified  from 
the,  contagion  of  matter;  and  their  puiification  being 
completed,  after  having  pafled  through  two  llates  of 
trial,  by  water  and  lire,  tirfl.  in  the  moon  and  then  in 
the  fun,  their  lyxlies  return  to  the  original  mafs  (for 
the  Manichcans  derided  the  rcfurre&ion  of  bodies),  and 
their  fouls  afcend  to  the  regions  of  light.  Bat  the 
fouls  of  thofe  who  have  neglected  the  falutary  work 
of  purification,  psfs  after  death  into  the  bodies  of  other 
animals  or  natures,  where  they  remain  till  they  have 
accomplifhed  their  probation.  Some,  howevet,  more 
perverfe  and  obilinate,  are  configucd  to  a  feverer  courfe 
of  trial,  being  delivered  over  for  a  time  to  the  power 
of  malignant  aerial  fpirits.  who  torment  them  in  various 
ways.  After  this,  a  fire  ft  .all  bnak  forth  and  con- 
the  frame  of  the  would ;  and  the  prince  and 
of  darknefs  {hall  return  to  their  primitive  feats, 
of  anguifh  and  mifery,  in  which  they  fhall  dwell  for. 
ever.  Thefe  manfions  fhall  be  furrounded  by  an  in- 
vincible guard,  to  prevent  their  ever  renewing,  a  war  in 
the  regions  of  light. 

Manes  borrowed  many  things  from  the  ancient 
Gnoltics  {  on  which  account  many  authors  cocfukr 
the  Manichcans  as  a  branch  of  the  Gnuftic>. 

In  truth,  the  Mamichean  doctrine  was  a  fyftcm  of. 
philofophy  rather  than  of  religion.  They  made  ufe. 
of  amulets  in  imitation  of  the  Bafib'dians ;  and  are 
fjud  to  have  made  proleilion  of  aflronomy  and  aftr*- 
logy.  Thry  droisd  that  Jcfua  Chrift,. who  was  only 
God*  afTumed  a  true  human  body,  and  maintained  it 
wis  only  imaginary  :  ■  and  therefore  they  denied  his  ■ 
incarnation,  death,  &c.  They  pretended  that  the  law 
of  Mofcs  did  not  come  from.  God,  or  the  good  prin- 
ciple, but  from  the  evil  one  i  and  tl-at  for  this  reafoo, 
it  was  abrogated.  They  rejecled  almoft  all  the  (acred 
books  in  which  Chriftians  look  for  the  fublime  truths 
of  their  holy  religion.  They  affirmed,  that  the  Old 
Tcilament  was  not  the  work  of  God,  but  of  the  prince 
of  darknefs,  who  was  fubftituted  by  the  Jews  in  the 
place  of  the  true  GocL  They  abftained.  entirely  from 
eating  the  .  flefh  of  any  animal;  following  herein  the 
of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans:  they  alfo  con- 
marriage.  The  reft  of- their  errors  may  bo 
fees  in  St  Epjphanius  and  St  Auguflin ;  which  laft, 
having  been  of  their  feel,'  may  be  prcuimcd  to  have 
been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

Tho'  the  Manichee*  profeiTed  to  receive  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament,  yet  in  effect  they  only 


or  the  glorious  intelligence,  called  by  the  Peruana   fo  much  of  them  as  fuited  with  their  own 


They 
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W»r»» .  They  f.rft  formed  to  themfelvcs  a  certain  idea  or 
"*  fchemc  of  Chriltianity  ;  and  to  this  adjuftcd  the  wri- 
ting of  the  apoftlc*,  pretending  that  whatever  was  in- 
con  liftent  with  this  had  been  failed  into  the  New  Te- 
(lament  by  later  writers,  who  were  half  Jew*.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  made  fahlci  and  apocryphal  book* 
paf»  for  apoftolical  writings  j  and  even  arc  fufpeded 
to  have  forged  fevcra)  other*,  the  better  to  maintain 
their  error*.  St  Epiphanitn  give*  a  catalogue  of  i'e- 
veral  piece*  publiihed  by  Mane*,  and  adds  extrad*  out 
of  fome  of  them.  Tbefe  are  the  Myfteries,  Chapter*, 
Gofpel,  and  Treasury. 

'1  he  rule  of  life  and  manner*  which  Manet  prefer!* 
bed  to  hi*  follower*  was  mod  extravagantly  ngorou* 
and  fevcre.  However,  he  divided  his  difciple*  into 
two  clades  ;  one  of  which  comprehended  the  pcrfed 
Chriftians,  under  the  name  of  the  elt8 r  and  the  other, 
the  impcrfed  and  feeble,  under  the  title  of  auditors  fir 
fatirtrs.  The  elect  were  obliged  to  a  rigorous  and  en- 
tire abftinence  from  flefh,  egg*,  milk,  rifti,  wine,  all 
intoxicating  drink,  wedlock,  and  all  amorous  gra- 
tifications ;  and  to  live  in  a  Hate  of  the  fevered  pe- 
nury, nourilhing  their  emaciated  bodies  with  bread, 
herb-,  pulfe,  and  melon*,  and  depriving  themfelves  of 
all  the  comfort*  that  arife  from  the  moderate  indul- 
gence of  natural  paffiont,  and  alfo  from  a  variety  of 
innocent  and  agreeable  putfuit*.  The  auditors  were 
allowed  to  poflefs  houfes,  land*,  and  wealth,  to  feed 
ou  flefti,  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  conjugal  tender- 
nefs ;  but  thi*  liberty  wa*  granted  them  with  many 
limitations,  and  under  the  ftrideft  conditions  of  mo- 
deration and  temperance.  The  general  aflcmbly  of 
the  Maniehcans  wa*  headed  by  a  piefident,  who  reprc- 
fented  Jefus  Chrift.  There  were  joined  to  him  t2 
ruler*  or  matters,  who  were  defigned  to  rcprefent  the 
1 2  apoltlcs,  and  thefe  were  followed  by  72  bilhops, 
the  iniagrs  of  the  72  difciplcs  of  our  Lord.  Thefe 
bifhops  had  preibyter*  or  deacon*  under  them,  and  all 
the  -members  of  thefe  religious  orders  were  chofen  out 
of  the  clafs  of  the  el«d.  Their  worship  was  llmplc 
and  plain  ;  and  confided  of  prayers,  reading  the  fcrip- 
turcs,  and  hearing  public  difcourfes,  at  which  both  the 
auditors  and  elect  were  allowed  to  be  prefent.  They 
ajfo  obferved  the  Chriftian  appointment  of  baptifm 
and  the  euchariil.  They  kept  the  Lord's  day,  ob- 
ferving  it  as  a  fall;  and  they  likewife  kept  Eallcr  and 
Pcntccoft. 

Toward*  the  4th  century,  the  Maniehcans  concealed 
themfelves  under  various  names,  which  they  fuccelfive- 
ly  adopted,  and  changed  in  proportion  a*  they  were 
dircovered  by  them.  Thus  they  aflumed  the  names 
of  Encratitcj,  Apotadic*,  Saccophori,  Hydroparaftate*, 
Solitaries,  and  feveral  others,  under  which  they  lay 
concealed  for  a  certain  time,  but  could  not  however 
long  efcapc  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies.  About  the 
clofe  of  the  6th  century,  thi*  fed  gained  a  very  con- 
fiderable  influence,  particularly  among  the  Perfians. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  1 2th  century,  the  fed 
of  Manichcc*  took  a  new  face,  on  occafion  of  one 
Conftantine,  an  Armenian,  and  an  adherer  to  it;  who 
took  upon  him  to  fupprefs  the  reading  of  all  other 
b<x>ks  be  fides  the  Evangelifts  and  the  Epiitlcs  of 
St  1'aid,  which  he  explained  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  contain  a  new  fyftcm  of  Manicheifm.  He 
entirely  difcarded  all  the  writings  of  hi*  prcdeceilors ; 
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rcjediog  flw  chimera*  of  the  Valcntinians,  sad  their  M*afo««w 
30  con* ;  the  table  of  Manei,  with  regard  to  the  ori-  ** 
gin  of  raits  and  other  dreams;  but  (fill  retained  the 
impurities  of  Bafilide*.    In  this  manner  he  reformed   ,  f  , 
Manicheifm,  insomuch  that  his  followers  made  no  fcru. 
pic  of  anathematizing  Scythian,  Duddas,  called  alio 
jitidai  and  Ttrtbinth,  the  contemporaries  aad  difciple*, 
as  fome  fay,  and,  .according  to  others,  the  predeceflora 
and  mailers  of  Manes,  and  even  Manei  himfelf,  Con- 
ftantine  being  now  their  great  apoftle.    After  he  had 
feduced  an  infinite  number  of  people,  he  was  at  laft 
Honed  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

This  fed  prevailed  in  Bofnia  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces about  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century;  propa- 
gated their  doctrines  with  confidence,  and  held  their 
religious  aflemblies  with  impunity. 

MANICORDON,  or  Manichosd,  a  mufical  in- 
ftrumcnt  in  form  of  a  fpinet ;  the  (Irings  of  which, 
like  thofc  of  the  clarichord,  are  covered  with  little 
piece*  of  cloth,  to  deaden  as  well  as  to  foften  their 
found,  whence  it  is  alfo  called  the  dumb  fpinet. 

MANIFESTO;  a  public  declaration  made  by  a 
prince  in  writing,  mowing  his  intentions  to  begin  a 
war  or  other  enterprise,  with  the  motives  that  induc«  - 
him  to  it,  and  the  reafons  on  which  he  founds  his  rights 
and  pretentions. 

MANIHOT,  or  Manioc.    Sec  Jatropha. 

MANILA,  LircoNiA,  or  Luzon,  the  name  of  the 
large  ft  of  the  Philippine  i  (lands  in  the  Eail  Indies, - 
fubjed  to  Spain.  It  had  the  name  of  Luian  from  a 
cultom  that  prevailed  among  the  native*  of  beating  or 
bruiftng  their  rice  in  wooden  mortars,  before  they  ei- 
ther boiled  or  baked  it ;  luzon,  in  their  language,  fig- 
nifying  "  a  mortar." 

As  to  fituation,  it  is  remarkably  happy,  lying  be- 
tween the  caftetn  and  weftern  continents,  and  having 
China  on  the  north,  at  the  diftancc  of  about  f>i 
leagues;  the  i Hands  of  Japan  on  the  north-eaft,  at  the 
diltancc  of  about  2  to  leagues  from  the  neareft  of  them ; 
the  ocean  on  the  call ;  the  other  ifland*  on  the  fouth; 
and  on  the  weft  Malacca,  Patana,  Siam,  Cambodia,. 
Cochin-China,  and  other  provinces  of  India,  the  ncar- 
ctt  at  the  diftancc  of  300  leagues. 

The  middle  of  this  ifland  is  in  the  latitude  1 5°  north ; 
the  eaft  point  in  13°  3H',  and  the  molt  northern  point 
in  19°.  The  lhape  of  it  is  faid  to  referable  that  of 
an  arm  bent ;  the  whole  length  being  about  160  Spa- 
niih  leagues,  the  greatcll  breadth  between  30  and  40, 
and  the  circumference  about  3  ro.  A*  to  the  longi- 
tude, the  charts  diifer,  fome  making  the  middle  of 
the  ifland  to  lie  1 1 30  eaft  from  London,  and  others  in 
163°.  The  climate  is  hot  and  moilt  One  thing  it 
held  very  extraordinary,  that  in  ftormy  weather  there 
it  much  lightning  and  rain,  and  that  thunder  is  feldom 
heard  till  this  is  over.  During  the  month*  of  June, 
July,  Auguft,  and  part  of  September,  the  weft  and 
fouth  winds  blow,  which  they  call  wndavalei,  bring- 
ing fuch  rains  and  ft  onus,  that  the  fields  arc  all  over- 
flowed, and  they  are  forced  to  have  little  boats  to  go 
from  one  place  to  another.  Ftom  Odober  till  the 
middle  of  December,  the  north  wind  prevail* ;  and 
from  that  time  till  May,  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft;  which 
wind9  are  there  called  brmtu  Thu*  there  are  two 
feafons  in  thofc  feas,  by  the  Portuguefe  called  m<m- 
tueaui  whence  our  word  minfootu,  that  is,  the  breeze* 
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hall"  the  year,  with  a  fame  dry  air;  and  the  vcnda-   in  length  one  third  of  a  mile  ;  the  (hapc  irregular,  he 

ing  narrow  at  both  end; 
the  Touch  it  it  Ma/hcd  b 


vales  the  other  half,  wet  and  flormy.  It  it  further  to 
be  obferved,  that  in  this  climate  no  vermin  breed  up- 
on Europeans,  though  they  wear  dirty  fhirts,  whereas 
it  is  ©thcrwifc  with  the  Indians.  The  days  here  being 
always  of  ap  equal  length,  and  the  weather  never 
cold,  neither  their  clothes,  nor  die  hour  of  dining, 
flipping,  doing  bufinefs,  ftudying,  or  praying,  arc 
ever  changed  ;  nor  is  cloth  worn,  but  only  againlt 
the  rain. 

The  air  here  being,  as  has  been  obferved,  very  hot 
and  moid,  is  not  wholefomc  ;  but  is  worfc  for  young 
men  that  come  from  Europe  than  for  the  old.  As 
for  the  natives,  without  ufing  many  precautions,  they 
live  very  commonly  to  fourfcore  or  loo.  The  foil  is  fo 
rich,  that  rice  grows  even  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains without  being  watered  ;  and  this  makes  it  fo 
plentiful,  that  the  Indians  value  gold  fo  little  as  not  to 
pick  it  up,  though  it  lies  almoll  every  where  under 
their  feet- 

Among  the  difadvantages  of  the  ifland,  befides  fre- 
quent and  terrible  earthquakes,  here  are  fevcral  burning 
mountain*.  The  face  of  the  ifland,  however,  is  far  from 
being  disfigured  by  them,  or  by  the  confluences  of 
their  explofions. 

The  mountaineers,  called  Ting'tani,  have  no  particu- 
lar place  of  abode,  but  always  live  under  the  flicker  of 
trees,  which  ferve  them  inftead  of  houfes,  and  furnifh 
them  with  food  ;  and  when  the  fruit  is  eaten  up,  they 
remove  where  there  is  a  frefh  fort. 

Here  arc  40  different  forts  of  palm-trees,  the  moft 


and  wide  in  the  middle.  On 
the  fea,  and  on  the  north  anil 
eaft  by  the  river  ;  being  alio  ltrongly  fortified  with 
walls,  baftioas,  forts,  and  batteries. — Manila  contains 
about  30,000  foul*,  who  arc  a  very  motely  race,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  fevcral  ftrange  names,  and  produced  by  the 
conjunction  of  Spaniards,  Chinefe,  Malabar*,  Blacks, 
and  others  inhabiting  the  city  and  iflands  depending 
ou  it.  Without  the  walls  are  large  fuburbs,  particu- 
larly that  inhabited  by  the  Chinefe  merchants,  called 
SangUyt.  In  proportion  to  the  fiae  of  the  place,  the 
number  of  churches  and  religious  houfes  is  very  greaU 
Only  fmall  veflels  can  come  up  to  Manila  ;  but  thrte 
leagues  fouth  of  it  is  the  town  and  port  of  Cavite,  de- 
fended by  the  caftie  of  Si  Philip,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  Urged  (hips.  Here  ftands  the  arfenat 
where  the  galleon*  arc  built,  for  which  there  are  from 
300  to  600  or  8 co  men  conflantly  employed,  who  are 
relieved  every  month,  and  while  upon  duty  are  main- 
tained at  the  king's  expencc.  By  an  earthquake  which 
happened  here  in  1645,  a  third  part  of  the  city  of 
Manila  was  deftroyed,  and  no  leu  than  3000  people 
perifhed  in  the  ruin*. 

I  n  the  war  before  lafl,  Spain  havi  ng  en  tered  i  rrt  o  engagev 
jnent*  with  France,  in  confequence  of  the  family-com- 
pact of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  it  was  found  expedient 
by  Britain  to  declare  war  alfo  agaiull  Spain.  Where- 
upon a  force  was  tent  out  from  our  Eaft- India  fettle- 
mcnts,  particularly  Madras,  for  tlte  conquell  of  the 
Philippine  iflands,  under  General  Draper  and  Admi- 


cxccllent  cocoas  wild  cinnamon,  wild  nutmegs,  and    raj  Cornifh:  who,  after  a  fiege  of  12  days,  took  Ma. 
fome  fay  wild  cloves  alfo  ;  ebony  ;  fandal-wood ;  the 
belt  caflia,  and  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  feed  their 
hogs  with  its  fruit ;  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  prodigious 
quantities  of  gold,  amber,  and  ambcrgrife. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  people  in  this  ifland  be- 
fides the  Spaniards,  as  the  Tagalians  or  Tagale/.e,  the 
Pintadoes  or  painted  negroes,  the  Ilayas  or  Tingli- 


mla  on  the  6th  of  October  1 762  by  ftorm  ;  but,  to 
favc  fo  fine  a  city  from  dcftru&ion,  agreed  to  accept  a 
ranfom,  amounting  to  a  million  ftcrling,  a  part  of 
which,  it  is  faid,  was  never  paid.  The  Spaniih  vice- 
roy refides  in  this  city,  and  lives  Eke  a  fovercigir 
pnncc.  The  government  is  laid  to  be  one  of  the  beft 
in  the  gift  of  the  king  of  Spain.    When  the  city 


anos,  and  the  Negrellos.    The  Tagalians,  who  are  taken,  as  above,  the  archbifhop,  who  is  a  kind  of 

thought  to  be  Malayans  by  defcent,  are  a  model!,  trac-  pope  in  this  part  of  the  world,  was  alfo  viceroy.  Five 

table,  and  well  difpofed  people.    The  Pintadoes,  or  large  mips,  loaded  with  the  riches  of  the  Eaft,  as  dia- 

painted  negroes,  are  tall,  ftraight,  ftrong,  active,  and  monds  from  G0lc.0D.da4  cinnamon  from  Ceylon,  pepper- 

of  an  excellent  difpofition.    The  Tinglianot,  whom  from  Sumatra  and  Java,  cloves  and  nutmegs  from  the 

fome  fuppofe  to  be  defended  from  the  JapancJc,  axe  Moluccas  and  Banda  iflands,  camphirc  from  Borneo, 

very  brave,  yet  very  courteous  and  humane.  They  live.,  benjamin  and  ivory  from  Cambodia,  filks,  tea,  and 

entirely  on  the  gifts  of  nature;  and  never  flecp  under  china-ware  from  China,  Jkc  fail  yearly  from  hence  to- 

any  other  fhade  than  that  of  the  trees  or  a  cave.  The  Acapuko  in  Mexico,  and  return  freighted  with  filver,. 


Negrellos,  who  arc  held  to  be  the  Aborigines  of  the 
illand,  are  barbarous  and  brutal  to  the  lift  degree. 
When  they  kill  a  Spaniard,  they  make  a  cup  of  his 
ikull  and  drink  out  of  it. 

This  ifland  is  divided  into  fevrral  provinces,  con- 
divers  towns,  the  chief  of  which  are  Manila, 


making  400  per  cent,  profit. 

The  city  of  Manila  is  governed  by  two  alcaides:  the 
reft  of  the  cities  and  great  towns  hare  each  an  alcaide;- 
and  in  every  village  there  is  8'  corregidore. .  Appeals 
from  their  fentences  are  made  to  the  royal'  court  at 
in  which  there  arc  four  judges,  and  a  fifcal  or 


New-Segovia,  Bondo,  Paflacao,  Ibalon,  Bu-    attorney-general  5  eaah  of  tkefe  judges  has  a  (alary  of 
law,  Sejrfocon,  or  Bagatao,  Lampon,  Fcrnandina,  Bo-    3300  pieces  of  eight  per  annum.    The  viceroy  is  prc- 

fident  ;  and  in  tliat  quality  h*»  an  income  of  4000* 
pieces  of  eight,  but  he  has  no  vote  ;  yet  if  the  judges- 
arc  equally  divided,  the  prefident  names  a  doctor  of 
the  civil  law,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  appointment*  hat 
a  decifive  voice.  The  attorney-general,  in  right  of 
bay  30  leagues  ia  compafc,  to  which  the  Spaniards  his  oflice,  it  protector  of  the  Chinefe,  in  confidcration 
have  given  the  name  of  Bakut,  becaufe  the  river  run*  of  which  be  receives  600  piece*  of  eight  every  year., 
out  of  the  great  lake  Bahi,  which  lies  at  the  diftance  As  for  the  Indians  that  are  in  fubjection,  they  pay  tri— 
of  fix  league*  behind  iu   In  compaft  it  it  two  miles,    butc  in  the  following  proportion* :  Young  men  from. 

6  i3» 


linao,  PUyahonda,  Cavite,  Mindora,  Calcleya»  and 
Balayan. 

Manila,  the  capital  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
where  a  large  river  falls  into  the  fea,  and  forms  a  noble 
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Mii.iliM*  18,  anl  Cr.uu  thence,  if  they  ccr.iu.v.e  f»r.g>,  to  the  called  manifmlnrii,  to  command  if;  one  whereof  wst  M*t  ;f»ha, 

age  of  (jo,  p;ty  five  rials  ot  plate  !>y  u»y  of  capita-  lieutenant  to  the  other     Each  cohort  wa»  divided 

lion;  as  liit'lc  womni  likewile  <)o  from  24  to  53:  into  three  luatiipulct,  and  each  manipulc  into  two  ecu-  " 

married  men  pay  ten  rials.    It  is  computed,  that  there  turies. 

oie  m  itltin  the  compafs  of  this  government  ajo.oco       Aulnt  Getliut  quotes  an  old  author,  one  Cincius, 

Indians,  fubjeel  to  his  Catholic  majefty,  of  whom  vrho  lived  in  the  time  of  Hannibal  (whofe  prifoaer  he 

two-fiftha  hold  immediately  from  the  king,  and  the  was),  and  who,  writing  on  the  art  of  war,  obferve*, 

icft  from  lords  or  proprietor;,  who  par  two  rials  each  that  then  each  legion  confifted  of  60  centuries,  of  30 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  fortes,  and  the  like  fum  manipules,  and  of  ten  cohort*.     And  again,  Varro 


for  the  pariih-pricft.    The  royal  revenue  is  computed  and  Vegrtius  mention  it  as  the  kail  divifion  in  the 

at  about  half  a  million  of  pieces  of  eight,  cxclufivc  *rmyf  only  confiding  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  century; 

of  cafualtie*.     In  regard  to  the  military  cllablim-  and  Spartian  adds,  that  it  contained  no  more  than  ten 

mcnt,  the  garrifon  of  Manila  confifta  of  about  800  men.    This  fhows  that  the  manipulus  was 

or  1  co  men,  and  there  are  about  3000  mote  in  the  fame  thing. 

the  Philippines.    The  viceroy  is  by  his  office  cap-       Manipvlus  i«  alfo  an  ccdchaftical  onmtneni, 

tain -general,  with  a  (alary  of  about  4000  pieces  of  by  the  priefts,  deacons,  and  fubdeaconsin  the  Romilh 

eight.  church.    It  conlift*  of  a  little  fillet  in  form  of  a  Hole, 

MANILIIIS (Marcus),  a  T.atin  poet,  whrtfc  poem  three  or  four  inches  broad,  and  made  of  the  lame  fluff 
had  the  ill  luck  to  lie  buried  in  fame  Gennan  libraries, 


and  was  not  heard  of  in  the  world  until  Pnggius,  about 
two  centuries  ago,  published  him  from  foroe  old  ma- 
nufcripts  he  found' there.  There  is  no  account  to  be 
found  of  him  but  what  can  be  drawn  from  his  poem, 


with  the  chafuble ;  fignifying  and  reprefenting  aa 
handkerchief  which  the  prielU  in  the  primitive  church 
wore  on  the  arm  to  wipe  off  the  tears  they  were  con- 
tinually (bedding  for  the  fins  of  the  people.  There 
dill  remains  a  mark  of  this  ufage  in  a  prayer  rehcarfed 


which  is  called  AJhonom'uon ;  and  contains  a  fyftem  of  by  thofe  who  wear  it \  Merear,  Domine,  portart 


pulum  jUtut  &  thhrit — The  Greek*  and  Maronites 
wear  two  manipulcs,  one  on  each  arm. 

Manipulus, among  phyficians,  is  ufed  to  fitmifya 


the  ancient  aftronomy  and  atlrology,  together  with  the 
philofophy  of  the  Stoics.  It  conlifts  of  five  book* ; 
though  there  was  a'fi.xtb,  which  has  not  been  recover- 
ed. From  the  llylc,  and  no  mention  of  the  author  handful  of  herb*  or  '.eaves  or  fo  much  as  a  man  can 
heing  found  in  ancient -writers,  it  is  probable  he  died 
young.  It  is  collected,  however,  that  he  was  a  Roman 
of  illuftrious  extraction,  and  lived  under  the  reign  of 
Auguftu*,  whom  he  invokes,  though  not  byname, 
^et  by  circumftancea  and  character  that  fuit  no  other   characters  of 


emperor.  The  beft  editions  of  Manilius  arc,  that  of 
jofeph  Seab'gcr  in  16  do,  and  that  of  Bcntly  at  Lon- 
don  in  1733. 

MANiLLE,  in  commerce,  a  large  brafs  ring  in  the 
form  of  a  bracelet,  cither  plain  or  engraven,  flat  or 
■found. 


grafp  in  hi  -  hand  at  once;  which  quantity  is  frequent- 
ly denoted  by  the  abbreviature,  M,  or  sn. 

MANIS,  the  Scaly  Lizard,  in  zoology  -,  a  genus 
of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  bruta,  the 
'  which  are  thefe:  They  have  no  foreteeth 
ither  in  the  upper  or  under  jaw ;  the  tongue  is  long 
and  cylindrical;  the  fnout  is  long  and  narrow-;  and  the 
body  is  covered  with  hard  fcales.  There  are  two  fpc- 
cies:  1.  The  pentadaclyla,  or  (hort-tailcd  mania,  with 
five  toes  on  each  foot.  The  head  is  fmaller  than  the 
neck  ;  the  eyes  are  very  fmall ;  the  length  of  the  body, 


■Europeans- cat ry  to  the  coafl.  of  Africa,  and  exchange 
with  the  natives  for  ilaves.  Thefe  people  wear  them 
as  ornaments  on  the  fmatl  of  the  1<tt,  and  on  the  thick 


part  of 


trie  arm  above 


the  elbow.   The  grvit  men  wear 


Manilles  are  the  principal  commodities  which  the   including  the  tail,  is  from  fix  to  eight  feet.  The 

whole  body  is  covered  with  hard  fcales,  excepting 
the  undrr.part  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  breait,  the 
belly,  and  the  internal  fide  of  each  leg.  Betwixt 
the  fcales  of  this  animal  there  are  fomr  hairs  hire  the 
briilles  of  a  hog,  brown  im  at  the  points.  The  fcales 
are  of  a  mldilh  colour,  very  hard,  convex  above,  and 
concave  below.  AH  the  parts  which  want  fcales  are 
naked.  'I  he  fcales  are  unconnected ;  and  the  ani- 
mal can  raife  or  lower  them  at  plcafurv,  like  the  qtiills 
of  the  porcupine.  When  irritated,  he  erects  his  fcales, 
and  rolls  himfelf  up  like  a  hedge-hog.  In  this  litua- 
tion,  neither  the  lion,  tiger,  nor  auy  other  animal  can 
hurt  him.  It  is  faid  to  deftroy  the  elephant  by  twill- 
ing itfelf  round  his  trunk,  and  comprefliiig  that  tender 


maniiles  of  gold  and  filver ;  but  thefe  are  made  in  the 
country  by  the  natives  themfclves. 

MANIOC,  or  Mas  1  hot.    See  Jatropha. 
MANIPULUS,  Maviujle,  among  the  Romans, 
was  a  little  body  of  infantry,  which  m  the  time  of  Ro- 
mulus confifted  of  ico  men  ;  and  in  the  time  of  tlie 
confuht,  and  firil  Cnrfars,  of  200. 

The  word  properly  fignifies  "  a  handful ;"  and,  ac- 
cording to  fome  authors,  was  firft  given  to  the  hand- 
ful of  hay  which  they  bore  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  to 


dillinguilh  themfelvcs  by,  before  the  cuftom  was  in-  org ;ni  with  it*  hard  fcales.  It  feed*  on  lizards  and  in- 
troduccd  of  bearing  an'  saitflc  for  their  enlign  ;  and 
hence  alfo  the  phrafe,  a  baneful  vj'  mm.  Hut  Vrge- 
tius,  Mudeftus,  a:ul  Varro,  gave  other  etymologies  of 
the  word :  the  laft  derives  it  from  mama,  a  little 
body  of  men  following  the  Lame  llandard.  According 
to  the  former,  this  corps  was  called  manipulw,  becaufe 
they  fought  hand  in  band  or  all  together!  Ctntubtrnnm 
aut.m  mwi/ului  vocabatur  ab  to,  quod  ccnjuntiii  mautia 
fariter  iiimkeb«*t. 

Each  manipulc  had  two  centurions,  or  captains, 
N"  194. 


Pit* 

CCLUJt- 


fects ;  turns  up  the  ground  with  its  ixrfe  ;  walks  with 
its  claws  bent  under  its  icit  j  grow*  very  fat  ;  and  is 
eileemed  delicate  eating  ;  makes  no  oilier  nolle  than  a 
kind  of  fnorting.  It  is  a  mild  inoffenfive  creature,  is 
flow  of  motion,  and  has  no  other  method  of  efcaping 
the  purfuit  of  roan,  but  by  concealing  himfelf  in  cran- 
nies of  rocks,  and  in  holes  which  they  dig  in  the 
ground,  and  where  they  likewife  bring  forth  their 
young.  It  it  a  native  ot  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  very 
rare.    Kr  Pennant  conjecture*  that  it  may  be  a  native 
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the  quo^ti'i  of  the  Negroes,  whlcli,  Dei   combat,  from  whom  he  took 
grows  to  the  length  of  eight  feet,  of 


MinltTi  of  C  urn  ft  t 

Msnln-s   Marchais  fiyi, 

which  the  tail  i*  four.  It  live*  in  woods  and  marfhy 
places;  feed*  on  ants,  which  it  takes  by  laying  its' long 
tongue  acrof*  their  paths,  which  i*  covered  with  a  vif. 
cous  faliva,  fo  that  the  infect*  which  attempt  to  pafs 
over  it  cannot  extricate  themfclves. 

2.  'Die  tetradactyla,  or  long-laded  manis,  with  four 
toes  on  each  foot.  1'his  fpecies  is  very  Similar  to 
the  former  ;  only  the  tail  of  it  is  much  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body  {  and  fuch  parts  as  want  tcalca, 
in  Head  of  being  naked,  are  covered  with  a  foft  hair. 
It  inhabits  Guinea,  and  is  alio  found  in  the  Bail  In- 

'  MANLEY  (Mrs),  the  celebrated  writer  of  the  A- 
tatant'u,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Mauley,  the 
reputed  author  of  the  Crft  volume  of  the  Turkijh  Spy. 
She  loft  her  parents  very  early  ;  and  after  having  been 
del  tided  into  a  falfe  marriage  by  her  guardian,  who  was 
her  coufin,  and  afterwards  defcrted  her,  flic  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  dnchefs  of  Cleveland,  miftrefs  of 
Charles  11.  But  the  duchefs,  beinj  a  woman  of  a 
very  fickle  temper,  grew  tired  of  Mrs  Manley  in  fix 
months  time  ;  and  difchargtd  her  upon  a  pretence, 
whether  grotindlefs  or  not  ii  uneertain,  that  (he  in- 
trigued with  her  fon.  After  this  flic  wrote  her  firft 
tragedy,  called  Royal  Aft/- turf,  which  was  acted  with 
great  applaufr  in  1696  ;  and  her  apartment  being  fre- 
quented by  men  of  wit  and  gaietyi  (he  Toon  engaged  in 
amours,  and  was  taken  into  keeping.  Her  pen  now 
crew  as  licentious  as  her  conduct:  for,  in  lier  retired 
hours,  (he  wrote  four  volumes,  called  Mtmmn  of  tbt 
A7«v  Atalaniu  ;  in  which  (he  was  not  only  very  free 
in  Iter  wanton  tales  of  love-adventures,  but  fatirirrd 


N 

gold  chat*  that  he 


lie  obtained 
in  the  war 


tb*  characters  of  many  ilifti 


iigiullicd  perfonaget,  cfjie- 
cially  thofe  who  had  a  principal  concern  in  the  Revo- 
lution. A  profecution  was  commenced  agaiult  her  for 
this  work ;  but  whether  thofe  in  power  were  afhamcd 
to  bring  a  woman  to  trial  for  a  few  amorous  trifles, 
or  whether  the  laws  could  not  reach  her  difguifed  fa- 
tire,  (he  was  difcharged  ;  and  a  total  change  of  the 
miriiltry  enfuing.  Mrs  Mahlcy  lived  in  high  reputation 
and  gaiety-,  amufing  heifelf  with  the  conversation  of 
wits,  and  writing  plays,  poems,  and  letters.  She  died 
in  1724. 

MANI.1US  (Capitoltnus),  the  renowned  Roman 
conful  and  general,  who  faved  the  capitol  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Gauls  in  the  night :  be  was  alarmed 
by  the  cries  of  gecfe,  which  were  ever  after  held  fa- 
cred.  But  bring  afterwards  accufed  of  afpiring  at  the 
Sovereignty,  he  was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
See  Gaul  and  Rome. 

Maslii's  (Torquatui),  a  celebrated  conful  and  Ro- 
man captain  ;  had  great  wit,  but  a  difficulty  in  exprcf- 
fing  himfclf,  which  induced  Manlius  Imperiofus,  bis 
father,  to  keep  him  almoft  by  force  in  the  country. 
Pompey,  tribune  of  the  people,  enraged  at  this  in* 
fiance  of  feveritv,  formed  a  drlign  of  accuiing  Man- 
lius the  f.ithet  before  the  judges;  but  Torquatus  be- 
ing informed  of  it,  went  to  that  tribune,  and,  with  a 
poniard  in  his  hand,  made  htm  fwear  that  he  would 
not  proceed  in  that  accufation  again  ft  him  to  whom  he 
owed  his  life.  At  length  Torquatus  was  made  mili- 
tary tribune,  and  killed  a  foldier  uf  the  Gauls  in  (ingle 
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wore  about  his  neck.  From  this  action 
the  name  of  Torqvmut,  He  was  conful 
againlt  the  Latins;  when  he  ordered  his  own  fon  to 
he  beheaded,  for  lighting  contrary  to  his  orders,  though 
he  had  gained  the  victory.  He  conquered  the  enemies 
of  the  republic,  and  was  fcveral  times  made  conful » 
but  at  laft  refuted  the  confulfhip,  faying.  That  it  was 
no  more  poffible  for  him  to  bear  with  the  vices  of  the 
people,  than  it  was  for  the  people  to  bear  with  his  Se- 
verity. 

MANNA,  in  the  materia  mcdica,  the  juice  of  cer- 
tain trees  of  the  afh-kind*,  either  naturally  concreted  ,S*<"M«»- 
on  the  plants,  or  exficcatcd  and  purified  by  art.  There 
are  fevers!  forts  of  manna  in  the  (hops.  The  larger 
pieces,  called  jlakt  manna,  are  ufually  preferred ;  though 
the  Smaller  grains  arc  equally  good,  provided  they  are 
white,  or  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  very  light,  of  a  fweet, 
not  unpleafant  tafte,  and  free  from  any  viuble  impuri- 
ties. Same  people  injudicioufly  prefer  the  fat  honey-like 
manna  to  the  foregoing ;  this  has  cither  been  expofed 
to  a  moid  air,  or  damaged  by  fea  or  other  water.  This 
kind  of  manna  is  faid  to  be  Sometimes  counterfeited  by 
a  compofition  of  Sugar  and  honey  mixed  with  a  little 
fcammony  <  there  is  alfo  a  factitious  manna,  which  is 
white  and  dry,  (aid  to  be  compofed  of  fugar,  manna, 
and  fume  purgative  ingredient,  boiled  to  a  proper  con- 
fidence. This  may  be  diflinguithed  by  its  weight,  So- 
lidity, untranfparvnt  whitenefs,  and  by  its  tafte,  which 
is  different  from  that  of  manna. 

Manna  is  a  mild,  agreeable  laxative ;  and  may  be 
given  with  Safety  to  children  and  pregnant  women: 
ncverthelefs,  in  Some  particular  constitutions,  it  acts 
wry  unkindly,  producing  flatulencies  and  dillcufions 
of  tlic  vifcera  :  thefe  iucuiivenicncics  may  be  jtre seated 
by  the  addition  of  any  grateful  warm  aromatic.  It 
operates  fo  weakly,  that  it  docs  not  produce  the  full 
effect  of  a  cathartic,  unlefs  taken  in  large  dofes  ;  sn.J 
hence  it  is  rarely 
may  I 
water*, 

or  the  like.  Geoffruy  recommends  acuating  it  with  a 
few  graius  of  emetic  tartar :  by  this  management,  he 
fays,  bilious  forum  will  be  plentifully  evacuated,  with- 
out any  naufea,  gripes,  or  other  inconvenience.  It  is 
remarkable,  tliat  the  efficacy  pf  this  drug  is  greatly 
promoted  (if  the  account  of  Vallifiueri  is  to  be  relied 
on)  by  a  fubllance  which  is  itfclf  very  flow  of  opera- 
tion, viz-  call  a.    See  Cast  a. 

Mamma,  is  alio  a  Scripture-term,  Signifying  a  mi* 
raculous  kind  of  food  which  frU  from  heaven  for  lbs) 
fupport  of  the  lixaektet  in  their  paftage  through  the 
wilderness,  being  in  form  of  coriauder-Secdt,  its  co- 
lour like  that  of  bdellium,  and  its  taiic  like  hone,' 

The  Scripture  gives  to  manna  the  name  of  the  trend 
«/  and  the  >W  of  amgth,  Pfal.  brrvui  25. 

'  iafiauate  to  us,  that  the  angels  Sent 


ncci  ot  a  catturtic,  uniew  taken  in  urge  aoles  ;  »n  1 
lence  it  is  rarely  given  in  this  intention  by  itfclf.  It 
nay  he  commodiouflv  diflulved  in  the  purging  mineral 
raters,  or  joined  to  the  cathartic  falls,  fiuua,  rhubarb. 


whether  it  would 

and  prepared  this  food,  or  that  angels  thcnueJves,  if 
they  had  need  of  any  food,  could  not  have  any  that 
was  more  agreeable  than  manna  was.  The  author  of 
the  Book  of  Wifdoa  lays,  xvi.  20.  21.  that 
fo  accommodated  itfelf  to  every  one's  tafte,  that 
one  found  it  pleafiag  to  him ;  and  that  it  included  every 
1  agreeable  to  the  palate  aad  fit  for  good 
3  Y  nourith- 


thingthatwaai 
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underltatkl  tbcm  figu- 

the  original  of  the 
um  i*  put  inftead  of 


MAN 

nouriihment ;  which  ex 
the  literal  fcnfc,  though 
ratively. 

The  critics  are  divided  about 
word  manna.    Some  think  that 

the  Hebrew  word  nuth,  which  fig  nines  "  What  ii  thisr" 
and  that  the  Hebrew*,  then  firft  feeing  that  new 
food  which  God  had  fent  them,  cried  to  one  another, 
*<nn  manJ>«,  inftead  of  mah-h»,  «  What  is  this  >" 
Others  maintain,  that  the  Hebrews  very  well  knew 
before  what  manna  was  ;  and  that,  feeing  it  in  great 
abundance  about  their  camp,  they,  faid  one  to  another, 
Mjn-hu,  **  This  is  manna."  Mr  Saumaifc  and  fome 
other  moderns  are  of  this  Jail  opinion.  They  ima- 
gine, that  the  manna  which  God  fent  the  Ifraelites 
was  nothing  elfe  but  that  fat  and  thick  dew  which  dill 
falls  in  Arabia,  which  prefently  condenfed,  and  ferved 
for  food  to  the  people  j  that  this  is  the  fame  thing  as 
the  wild  honey,  mentioned  Matt.  iii.  4.  wherewith 
John  the  Baptilt  was  fed  ;  and  that  the  miracle  of 
Mofts  did  not  confift  in  the  production  of  any  new 
fubllancr,  but  in  the  exact  aad  uniform  manner  in 
which  the  manna  was  difpenfed  by  Providence  for  the 
maintenance  of  fuch  a  great  multitude. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Hebrews  and  Orientals  believe, 
that  the  fall  of  the  manna  was  wholly  miraculous. 
The  Arabians  call  it  the  fvgar.fJvnu  of the  Almighty  t 
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ha«e  taken  in  green.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  which  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  appear 
in  the  fpring  before  the  leaves  come  out.  This  tree  is 
of  humble  growth,  feldont  riling  more  than  Ij  or  16 
feet  high  in  this  country. 

A  great  quantity  of  fine  manna  is  gathered  at  Ca- 
rini  in  Sicily,  oozing  from  a  kind  of  aih-tree  with  a 
bark  funilar  to  that  of  the  ebony,  and  a  leaf  fomewhat 
like  the  acacia.  M.  de  Non#,  who  gives  an  account .  Trt^l 
of  this  manna,  fays,  that  it  i*  produced  from  young  SuHj. 
trees  about  feven  or  eight  years  eld  when  they  are 
only  about  eight  feet  high.  Incifions  arc  then  made 
horizontally  in  the  bark,  and  from  thefe  the  manna 
flows.  The  in o  lion j  are  made  frum  the  earth  to  the 
top  of  the  tree,  and  are  repeated  ctery  two  days  from 
the  end  of  July  till  the  circulation  is  flopped  in  the 
courfc  of  the  year,  or  till  the  manna  becomes  worfc 
in  quality.  It  ex  (odes  firft  as  a  white  frothy  liquor 
extremely  light,  plcafant  to  the  taflc,  and  of  an  agree- 
able flavour,  which  is  coagulated  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  afiumca  an  appearance  fomewhat  refcmbling 
ftalactites.  This  is  the  bed  kind,  and  by  the  people 
of  that  country  is  called  lachrymatory  or  cant  manna. 
The  inferior  kind  appears  firft  in  the  form  of  a  glu- 
tinous and  higher  coloured  liquor,  which  is  received 
on  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  fig,  which  arc  placed  for 
that  purpofc  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.    This  alfo  con- 
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and  the  Jews  arc  fo  jealous  of  this  miracle,  that  they    geals  by  the  heat  of  the  fun ;  though  it  is  more  heavy, 


pronounce  a  curie  againlt.  all  fuch  as  prefumc  to  deny 
the  interpolation  of  a  miraculous  power. 

Our  tranflation,  and  fome  others,  make  Mofes  fall 
into  a  plain  contradiction  in  relating  this  ftory  of  the 
manna,  which  they  render  thus :  "  And  when  the 


purgative,  and  of  much  lefs  value,  than  the  former. 
It  is  called  fat  manna  :  In  this  part  only  reCdc9 
the  faint  and  difagrecahlc  flavour  obfcrvable  in  manna ; 
for  the  cane  manna  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  of 
an  excellent  (lomachic.   It  is  got  off  frum  the  bark  of 


children  of  Ifrael  faw  it,  they  faid  one  to  another,  It  the  tree  by  bending,  and  fluking  it.  In  rainy  fcafons, 
is  manna  ;  for  they  wift  not  what  it  was."  Exo-    they  mull  gather  the  manna  every  day,  which  both 

lcfTens  the  quantity  and  renders  it  of  inferior  quality. 
When  the  ilem  of  the  tree  is  entirely  covered  with 
incifions,  they  cut  it  down  clofe  to  the  ground ;  aftea 
which  it  pulhes  out  new  tufts  of  wood,  one  or  two 


dus  xvi.  1  y.  Whereas  the  Septuagint,  and  feveral  au< 
thors  both,  ancient  and  modern,  have  tranflatcd  the 
text  according  to  the  original,  "  The  Ifraelites  fee- 
ing this,  faid  one  to  another,  What  is  this?  for  they 
kuew  not  what  it  was."  for  we  mull  obferve,  that 
iIk-  word  by  which  they  a  Iked,  what  thii  it  t  was  in 
their  language  mm,  which  lignitirs  like  wife  meat 
ready  pre.vi.Ied  j  and  tbeitfore  it  was  always  afterwardi 
Called  man  or  manna. 

Whether  this  manna  had  thofe  extraordinary  qua- 
lities in  it  or  no,  which  fome  imagine,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  be  truly  miraculous,  upon  the  foDowing  ac- 
counts. 1.  That  it  fell  hut  lis  days  in  the  week, 
a  That  it  fell  in  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity,  as  fuf. 
rained  almoft  three  millions  of  fouls,  a.  That  there 
fed  a  double  quantity  every  Friday,  to  ferve  them  for 
the  next  day,  which  was  their  Sabbath.  4^  That 
what  was  gathered  on  the  flrft  five  days  flunk  and 
bred. worms  if  kept  above  one  day :  but  that  which 
was  gathered  on  Friday  kept  fwcet  for  two.  days. 
And,  laflty,  That  it  continued  falling  while  the  Ifra- 
•lites  abode  in  the  wJdernefs,  but  ceafed  as  foon  as 
they  came  out  of  it  and  had  got  corn  to  eat  ia  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

1  See  from-     M*nf*-Trtt,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  alh  f,  and  a  na. 

i»mi.  tfve  of  Calabria  in  Italy.  'l*he  (hoots  of  this  tree  arc 
much  (horter,  and  the  joints  clofcn  together,  than 
thofe  of  the  common  am  ;  the  fmall  leaves'  are  (horter, 
and  deeper  (awed  on  their  edges,  and  arc  of  a  lighter 


ftems  of  which  arc  prefcrved,  and  at  a  proper  age  pro- 
duce manna  as  before.  The  tree  itfelf  is  propagated 
by  feed,  and  afterwards  tranfplanting  it.  The  wood 
is  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  bitter  talle,  and  recommended 
in  the  dropfy.  It  thrives  oidy  in  hot  climates,  and 
requires  to  be  expofed  to  the  north  winds  in  order  to 
make  it  productive ;  bnt  M.  de  Non  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  might  be  propagated,  and  would  pruduca 
manna  in  Provence  in  France.  The  Sicilian  manna 
is  dearer  and  more  efteemed  than  that  of  Calabria, 
though  the  latter  is  more  generally  known  and  culti- 
vated. The  tree  doos  not  grow  in  any  other  part 
of  the  aland  excepting  about  Carini,  where  it  ia  a 
native. 

MANNER,  in  painting,  a  habitude  that  a  man  ac> 
quires  in  the  three,  principal  parts  of  painting,  the  ma- 
nagement of  colours,  lights,  and  (hadows  ;  which  is  ci. 
thcr  good  or  bad-  according  as  the-  painter  has  practi- 
ced more  or  lefs  after  the  truth,  with  judgment  and 
Rudy.  But  the  beft  painter  is  he  who  has  no  manner 
at  all  Th,e  good  or  bad  choke  he  makes  is  called  gout*. 

MANNERS,  the  plural  noun,  has  various  fig:iiti- 
cations  1  as,  the  general  way  of  life,  the  morals  or 
the  habits,  of  any  pcrfou  or  people ;  alfo  ceremonious 
behaviour,  or  iludied  civility.    Sec  the  next  article. 
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GcaJ-JtfAirHiUf  according  to  Swift,  u  the  art  of 
making  thofe  people  eafy  with  whom  we  convert*. 

Whoever  make*  the  feweft  prrfont  uncafy,  ia  the  beft 
bred  in  the  company. 

Aa  the  belt  law  ia  founded  upon  reafon,  fo  are  the 
beti  manner*.  And  aa  fome  lawyers  have  introduced 
unreaforiable  things  into  common  law  j  fo  likewife  many 
teachers  have  introduced  abfurd  things  into  common 
good-manners. 

One  principal  point  .of  this  art  ia  to  fuit  our  beha- 
viour to  the  three  fcveral  degrees  of  men  ;  our  fuptri- 
ors,  our  equals,  and  thofe  below  us. 

For  inftance,  to  prcfi  either  of  the  two  former  to 
eat  or  drink  is  a  breach  of  manners ;  but  a  tradesman 
or  a  farmer  muft  be  thus  treated,  or  elfe  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  perfuadc  them  that  they  are  welcome. 

Pride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of  fenfe,  are  the  three 
great  iburcesof  ill -manners  :  without  fome  one  of  thefe 
rtcfrda,  no  man  will  behave  himfelf  ill  for  want  of  ex- 
perience; or  of  what,  in  the  language  of  fools,  ia  call- 
ed knowing  tht  world. 

"  I  defy  (proceeds  our  author)  any  one  to  amgn 
•n  incident  wherein  reafon  will  not  direct  us  what  we 
are  to  fay  or  to  do  in  company,  if  we  arc  not  milled  by 
pride  or  ill-nature.  Therefore,  I  iufift  that  good  fenfe 
is  the  principal  foundation  of  good  manners  j  hut  be- 
caufe  the  former  is  a  gift  which  very  few  among  man- 
kind are  po defied  of,  therefore  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  fome  rules  for 
common  behaviour,  bell  fuited  to  their  general  cu- 
ftoms,  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of  artificial  good-fcnfe  to 
fupplythe  defedsof  reafon.  Without  which,  thegcotle- 
manly  part  of  dunces  would  be  perpetually  at  cuffs, 
as  they  feldom  fail  when  they  happen  to  be  drunk,  or 
engaged  in  fquabhles  about  women  or  play.  And, 
Cod  be  thanked,  there  hardly  luppencth  a  duel  in  a 
year,  which  may  not  be  imputed  to  one  of  thofe  three 
motives.  Upon  which  account,  I  mould  be  exceed- 
ingly fbrry  to  find  the  legiflature  make  any  new  bws 
againft  the  pradice  of  duelling ;  becaufe  the  methods 
are  cafy,  and  many,  for  a  wife  man  to  avoid  a  quarrel 
with  honour,  or  engage  in  it  with  innocence.  And  I 
can  difcover  no  political  evil,  in  fullering  bullies,  Iharp- 
ers,  and  rakes,  to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a  me- 
thod of  their  own,  where  the  law  hath  not  been  able  to 
find  an  expedient. 

"  As  the  forms  of  good-manners  were  in- 

tended for  regulating  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  have 
weak  undcrflandinga ;  fo  they  have  been  -corrupted  by 
the  perfon*  for  whole  ufc  they  were  contrived.  For 
thefe  people  have  fallen  into  a  needle fs  and  cndlcfs  way 
of  multiplying  ceremonies,  which  have  been  extremely 
troublefume  to  thofe  who  praetife  them,  and  iafup- 
portablc  to  every  body  elfe ;  infomuch  that  wife  men 
are  often  more  uneafy  at  the  over-civility  of  thefe  tc- 
ttners,  than  they  could  pofCblybc  in  the  converfatioaa 
of  peafants  or  mechanics. 

"  The  impertinencies  of  this  ceremonial  behaviour 
are  nowhere  better  feen  than  at  thofe  tablea  where  la- 
dies prefide,  who  value  themfelvcs  upon  account  of 
their  good-breeding  ;  whene  a  man  mufl  reckon  upon 
palling  an  hour  without  doing  any  one  thing  he  hatha 
mind  to,  unlcfs  he  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  break  through 
all  the  fettled  decorum  of  the  family.  She  determines 
what  he  lovtth  beft,  and  low  much  he  wall  eat;  and 
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if  the  rnafter  of  the  houfe  happeoeth  to  be  of  the  fame 
difpofition,  he  proceedeth  in  the  fame  tyrannical  man- 
ner to  prefcribe  ia  the  drinking  part:  at  the  fame  time 
yon  are  under  the  aecefSty  of  anfwering  a  thoufand 
apologies  for  your  entertainment.  And  although  a 
good  deal  of  this  humour  is  pretty  well  worn  off  among 
many  people  of  the  beft  faihion,  yet  too  much  of  it 
ft  ill  remained),  efpecially  in  the  country;  where  an  ho- 
ne !l  gentlemsn  allured  me,  that  having  been  kept  four 
days  again II  his  will  at  a  friend's  houfe,  with  all  the 
circumftances  of  hiding  his  boots,  locking  up  the  (table, 
and  other  contrivances  of  the  like  nature,  he  could  not 
remember,  from  the  moment  he  came  into  the  houfe 
to  the  moment  he  left  it,  any  one  thing  wherein  hi* 
inclination  was  not  diredly  contradicted;  as  if  the 
whole  family  had  entered  into  a  combination  to  tor- 
ment him. 

"  But,  befides  all  this,  it  would  be  endiefs  to  re- 
count the  many  foolifh  and  ridiculous  accidents  I  have 
oblcrvcd  among  thefe  unfortunate  profelytes  to  cere- 
mony. I  have  feca  a  duchefs  fairly  knocked  down  by 
the  precipitancy  of  an  officious  coxcomb  running  to 
lave  her  the  trouble  of  opening  a  door.  I  remember, 
upon  a  birth-day  at  court,  a  great  lady  was  rendered 
utterly  difcoafulatc,  by  a  difh  of  faucc  let  fall  by  a 
page  directly  upon  her  head-divfi  and  brocade,  w  hile 
the  gave  a  fuddea  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  fome  point  of 
ceremony  with  the  perfon  who  fat  seat  her.  Monfieur 
Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  whofe  politics  a  ad  manners 
were  much  of  a  fixe,  brought  a  fba  with  him  about  it 
years  old  to  a  great  table  at  court.  The  boy  and  hia 
father,  whatever  they  put  on  their  plates,  they  firft  of- 
fered round  in  order,  to  every  perfon  ia  the  company  » 
fo  that  we  could  not  get  a  minute's  quiet  during  the 
whole  dinner.  At  tail  their  two  plates  happened  to 
encounter,  and  with  fo  much  violence,  that,  being 
china,  they  broke  in  ao  pieces,  and  fhuacd  half  the 
company  with  wet  fwcat  meats  and  cream. 

"  There  is  a  pedantry  in  manner*  as  in  aO  arta  and 
sciences,  and  fometimc*  in  trades.    Pedantry  is  pro- 
perly the  over-rating  any  kind  of  knowledge  we  pre- 
tend to.  And  if  that  kind  of  knowledge  be  a  trifle  ia 
itfelf,  the  pedantry  is  the  greater.    For  which  reaioa 
I  look  upon  fiddlers,  dancing-mailers,  heralds,  m after* 
of  the  ceremony,  Arc.  to  be  greater  pedant*  than  Up- 
fiua,  or  the  elder  Scaliger.  With  thefe  kind  of  pedaots, 
the  court,  while  I  knew  it,  was  always  plentifully 
flocked  :  I  mean  from  the  gentlcman-ulher  (at  kail) 
inclufive,  downward  to  the  gentleman  porter;  who  are, 
generally  fpcaking,  the  muft  inlignincaat  race  of  peo- 
ple that  this  ifland  can  afford,  and  with  the  fmallcft 
tincture  of  good-manners,  which  is  the  only  trade  they 
profefs.  Fur  being  wholly  illiterate,  converting  chiefly 
with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole  fyftcra  of 
breeding  within  the  forms  and  circle*  of  their  feveral 
'  oficcsj  and  as  they  are  below  the  notice  of  minifters, 
they  live  and  die  in  court  under  all  revolutions,  with 
great  obfequioulnel's  to  thofe  who  arc  ia  any  degree  of 
credit  or  favour,  and  with  rudenefs  and  infoience  to 
every  body  elfe.  From  whence  I  have  long  concluded, 
that  good-manners  are  not  a  plant  of  the  court-growth: 
for  if  they  were,  thofe  people  who  have  undcrftand- 
ings  directly  of  a  level  for  fuch  acquirements,  and  who 
have  fcrved  fuch  long  apprentice/hips  to  nothing  rife, 
would  certainly  have  picked  them  up.    For  as  to  the 
jVj  great 
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Jl'.t1"-  J?**1  °^c(rs  wno  attend  the  prinee'l  peTfon  or  coun-  rity 
cils,  or  prcftdc  in  his  family,  they  are  a  tranfieut  body, 
who  have  no  better  a  title  to  good-manners  than  their 
neighbours,  nor  will  probably  hate  recourfe  to  gentle- 
men-ufhers  for  mftruction.  So  that  I  know  little  to 
be  learned  at  court  on  this  head,  except  in  the  mate- 
rial circumftance  of  drefs  j  wherein  the  authority  of 
the  maids  of  honour  mud  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  al- 
moft  equal  to  that  of  a  favourite  actrefs. 

I  remember  a  paffagc  my  lord  Bolinbroke  told 
me  :  That  going  to  receive  prince  Eugene  of  .Savoy  at 
his  landing,  in  order  to  conduct  him  immediately  to 
the  queen,  the  prince  faid  he  waa  much  concerned  that 
he  could  not  fee  her  majefty  that  night :  for  Momleur 
Hoffman  (who  was  then  by)  had  affurtd  his  highnefs, 
that  he  couH  not  be  admitted  iBto  her  prcfence  with 
a  ticd-up  periwig ;  that  hii  equipage  was  not  arrived  | 
and  that  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  borrow  a  long 
one  among  all  his  valets  and  pages.  My  lord  turned 
the  matter  to  a  jeft,  and  brought  the  prince  to  her  ma- 
jelly  :  for  which  he  was  highly  cenfured  by  the  whole 
tribe  of  gentlemen-ufhers ;  among  whom  Monfieur 
Hoffman,  an  old  dull  refident  of  the  emperor'*,  had 
j'icked  up  this  material  point  of  ceremony  j  and  which, 
1  believe,  was  the  belt  leffon  he  had  (earned  in  a  5 
yean  relidcpce. 

**  1  make  a  difference  between  go«d-m4*»m  and 
jnod-brtttLni ;  although,  in  order  to  vary  my  expref- 
lion,  I  am  femetimcs  forced  to  confound  them.  By 
the  firft,  I  only  underitand  the  art  of  remembering, 
and  applying,  ctuain  fettled  forma  of  general  behavi- 
our. But  gtmUirrttkttg  n  of  a  much  larger  extent : 
for  btfide*  an  degree  of  literature  fuffkient 

to  qualify  a  pmtleman  fur  reading  a  play,  or  a  poli- 
tical pamphlet,  it  taketh  in  a  great  compafs  of  know- 
ledge ;  no  lefj  than  that  of  dancing,  fighting,  gaming, 
making  the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the  great  horfe,  and 
lpeaking  French  ;  not  to  mention  foine  other  fecon- 
d.iry  or  fubaltern  accompli(hnvnt«,  which  are  more 
rafdy  acquired.  So  that  the  differeneo  between  good- 
breeding  and  good- manners  lieth  in  this,  That  the  for- 
mer cannot  be  attained  to  by  the  be  ft  underftandings 
without  ft  tidy  and  labour ;  whereas  a  tolerable  degree 
of  reafon  will  inftruct  us  in  every  part  of  good-man- 
ners without  other  afliftance. 

*'  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  nfeful  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,  than  to  point  out  fome  particulars  wherein  the 
very  effentials  of  good-manners  are  concerned,  the  ne- 
glecl  or  perverting  of  which  doth  very  much  difturb 
the  good  commerce  of  the  world,  by  introducing  a 
traffic  of  a  mutual  nneaftnefs  in  not  comjtanie*. 

"  Firft,  a  neccflary  part  of  good-manners  is  a  punc- 
tual obfervance  of  time  at  our  own  dwellings,  or  thofe 
of  others,  or  at  third  places  ;  whether  upon  matters 
of  civility,  bufinef',  or  diverfion  j  which  rule,  though  it 
be  a  phin  dictate  of  common  reafon,  yet  the  greateft 
1  Har!ev    minifterf  I  ever  knew,  was  the  greateft  trefpaffer  againft 


W,  lord 
hijfh  trea 
furcr  to 
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If  you  duly  obfcTve  time  for  the  fervlce  of  ano  Maamry, 
ther,  it  doubles  the  obligation  1  if  upon  your  own  ac- 
count, it  would  be  manifeil  fully,  as  well  as  iugrati- 
tude,  to  neglect  it  1  if  both  are  concerned,  to  make 
your  equal  or  inferior  attend  on  you  to  his  own  difad- 
vantage,  is  pride  and  injustice. 

"  igtioncace  of  form,  cannot  properly  be  ftyled  UU 
mtinaert:  becaufe  forms  are  fubjoft  to  frequent  changes; 


and  confequeutly, 


e»rl  pi  Ox-  it ;  by  which  all  his  buhnefs  doubled  upon  him,  and 


placed  him  in  a  continual  arrear.  Upon  which  1  often 
ufed  to  rally  him  as  deficient  in  point  of  good-man- 
ners. I  have  known  more  than  one  ambaffador,  and 
fecretary  of  ftate,  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  in- 
tellectuals, execute  their  office  with  great  fuccefs  and 
applaufc,  by  the  mere  force  of  cxactnefs  and  regula- 


)g  not  founded  upon  reafon,  are 
beneath  a  wife  man's  regard.  Betides,  they  vary  in 
every  country  ;  and  after  a  fhort  period  of  time  vary 
frequently  in  the  fame :  fo  that  a  man  who  traveUcth, 
muft  needs  be  at  firft  a  ftranger  to  them  in  every  court 
through  which  he  paflcth ;  and  perhaps,  at  his  return, 
as  much  a  ftranger  in  his  own j  and,  after  ail,  they  are 
eaficr  to  be  remembered  or  forgotten  than  faces  or  names. 

"  Indeed,  among  the  many  impertinencies  that  fu- 
perficial  young  men  bring  with  them  from  abroad,  this 
bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of  the  principal,  and  more 
predominant  than  the  reft  ;  who  look  upon  them  not 
only  as  if  they  were  matters  capable  of  admitting  of 
choice,  but  even  as  points  of  importance ;  and  there- 
fore are  zealous  upon  all  occasions  to  introduce  and  pro- 
pagate the  new  forms  and  fafhions  they  have  brought 
back  with  them :  fo  that,  usually  fpcaking,  the  worft- 
bred  perfon  in  the  company  is  a  young  traveller  juil 
arrived  from  abroad." 

MANNORY  (Lewis),  late  advocate  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  where  he  waa  bom  in  1696,  and 
died  in  1777.  From  him  we  have  i*t  voU  umo  of 
Pletuiingt  and  Memoir t.  A  great  number  of  lingular 
cafes  occur  in  this  collection  :  and  the  author  has  the 
talent  of  rendering  tliem  more  linking  by  the  a- 
greeable  manner  in  which  they  are  ftated.  He  was 
1'ravcnol's  counfel  in  his  procefs  againft  Voltaire,  and 
was  very  fatirical  again  It  that  poet.  The  latter  took 
revenge  by  defcribing  him  aa  a  mercenary  babbler,  who 
fold  his  pea  and  hi*  abuse  to  the  higheft  bidder.— 
Wliatcver  may  be  tlie  cafe,  Mannory  would  certainly 
have  been  more  esteemed  both  as  an  advocate  and  as  a 
writer,  if  he  bad  paid  more  attention  to  his  ttyle,  and 
had  been  left  prolix  ;  if  he  had  thought  more  deeply, 
and  been  more  f paring  of  his  pleafantry  in  cauies 
where  nothing  was  required  but  knowledge  and  found 
rc  ifoning.  lie  publiilied  alio  a  translation  into  French 
of  Father  Paree's  funeral  Oration  on  .Louis  XIV. 
and  very  judicious  Observations  ou  the  Semiramis  of 
Voltaire.  In  company  Mannory  was  full  of  wit  and 
fpirit,  but  fometimes  a  little  too  cutting  and  fevere- 

MANOEUVRE,  in  a  military  fenfc,  confills  fokly 
in  ditlributing  equal  motion  to  every  part  of  a  body  of 
troops,  to  enable  the  whole  to  form,  or  change  their 
pofition,  in  the  mod  expeditious  and  bell  method,  to- 
anfwer  the  purpofes  required  of  a  battalion,  brigade, 
or  line,  of  cavalry,  artillery,  or  infantry.  It  has  al- 
ways been  lamented,  that  men  have  been  brought  on 
fervice  without  being  informed  of  the  ufes  of  the 
different  manoeuvre*  they  have  been  practising ;  and, 
having  no  ideas  of  any  thing  but  the  uniformity  of 
the  parade,  inftantly  fall  into  dif order  and  confuiioa 
when  they  lofe  the  ftep,  or  fee  a  deviation  from  the 
ft  might  lines  they  have  been  accustomed  to  at  cxercife. 
It  is  a  pity  to  fee  fb  much  attention  given  to  thow,  and 
fo  Uttk  to  instruct  the  troop*  in  what  may  be  of  ufc 
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to  them  in  real  ferrice.  No  mano?uvre  fhoold  be  exe- 
cuted in  pretence  of  the  enemy,  unlefs  protected  by 
fome  diviiion  of  the  troops. 

MANOMETER,  or  M*nosco?e,  an  inftrument 
to  (how  or  roeafure  the  alterations  in  the  rarity  or 
denfity  of  the  air.  The  manometer  differ*  from  the 
barometer  in  this,  That  the  Utter  only  ferves  to  mea- 
fure  the  m/*iglt  of  the  atmofphere,  or  of  the  column 
of  air  over  it ;  but  the  former,  the  denfity  of  tlie  air 
in  which  it  it  found  ;  which  denfity  depends  not  only 
on  the  weight  of  the  atmuiphcre,  but  alfo  on  the 
a&ion  of  heat  and  cold,  See.  Authors,  however,  ge- 
nerally confound  the  two  together  j  and  Mr  lloyk 
tumfelf  gives  us  a  very  good  manometer  of  his  contri- 
vance, under  the  name  of  a  jiatlcal  iartmrttr,  con- 
lifting  of  a  bubble  of  thin  gkfs,  about  the  fine  of  an 
orange,  which,  being  counterpoifed  when  the  air  was 
in  it  mean  (late  of  deniity,  by  means  of  a  nice  pair  of 
fcales,  funk  when  the  atmofphere  became  lighter,  and 
rofe  as  it  grew  heavier. 

Another  kind  of  manometers  were  made  ufe  of  by 
colonel  Roy,  in  hit  attempts  tn  corned  the  errors  of 
the  barometer,  and  are  defcribed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaaions,  Vol.  LXVII.  p.  689.  "  They  were 
(lays  he)  of  various  lengths,  from  four  to  upwards  of 
eight  feet :  they  confilied  of  ftraight  tubes,  whole 
bores  were  commonly  from  t^-th  to  i^th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  capacity  of  the  tube  was  carefully 
neafured,  by  making  a  column  of  qtiicklilver,  about 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  move  along  it  from  one 
*nd  to  the  other.  Tbcfe  fpaces  were  feverally  marked, 
with  a  tine-edged  hie,  on  the  tubes ;  and  transferred 
from  them  to  long  flips  of  paftcboard,  for  the  fubfe- 
qucnt  coottiuetion  of  the  fcales  refpeAivcly  belonging 
to  each.  I  be  bulb,  attached  to  one  end  of  the  mano- 
meter at  the  ghifs-boufe,  was  of  the  form  of  a  pear, 
trhofe  potnt  being  occasionally  opened,  dry  or  moift  air 
could  be  readily  admitted,  and  the  bulb  fealcd  again, 
without  any  feiifible  alteration  in  its  capacity. 

•'  The  air  was  confined  by  means  of  a  column  of 
quickfilver,  .long  or  fbort,  and  with  the  bulb  down- 
ward or  upwards,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
pofed  experiment.  Here  it  mult  be  obferved,  that, 
from  the  adhefion  of  the  quickfilver  to  the  tube,  the 
inftrument  will  not  a&  truly,  except  it  be  in  a  vertical 
pofition  ;  and  even  then  it  is  necefTary  to  give  it  a 
small  degree  of  motion,  to  bring  the  quickfilver  into 
its  true  place ;  where  it  will  remain  in  equilibrio,  be- 
tween the  exterior  pncfTure  of  the  atmofpliere  on  one 
fide,  and  the  interior  elaitic  force  of  the  confined  air 
OA  the  other. 

"  Pounded  ice  and  water  were  ufed  to  fix  a  free- 
ling  point  on  tlie  tube  ;  and  by  means  of  fslt  and  ice, 
the  air  was  farther  condenfed,  generally  four,  and 
fumetimes  n>e  or  fix  degrees  below  The  ther- 

mometer and  manometer  were  then  placed  in  a  tin 
veliel  among  water,  which  was  brought  into  violent 
ebullition ;  where  having  remaiucd  a  fufficient  time, 
and  motion  being  given  to  the  manometer,  a  boiling 
point  was  marked  thereon.  After  this  the  fire  was  re- 
moved, and  the  gradual  defecnts  of  the  piece  of  quick- 
fiber,  correfponding  to  every  20  deg.net.  of.  tempera- 
ture in  the  thermometer,  were  fucccfiivcly  marked  on 
a  deal  rod  applied  to  the  manometer.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  both  inflruments,  while  in  the  water, 


were  in  eircum fiances  perfeftly  fimilar ;  that  is  to  fay,  Msnome- 
thc  ball  and  bulb  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  vcfTcl. 

"  In  order  to  be  certain  that  no  air  had  efcaped 
by  the  fide  of  the  quickfilver  during  tlie  operation, 
the  manometer  was  frequently  placed  a  fecond  time 
in  melting  ice.  If  the  barometer  had  nut  altered  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment,  the 
quickfilver  always  became  ftatiooary  at  or  near  the 
tirfl  mark.  If  any  fudden  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  during  that  interval,  the 
lame  was  noted,  and  allowance  nude  for  it  in  after- 
wards proportioning  the  fpaces. 

"  Long  ubes,  with  bores  truly  cylindrical,  or  of 
any  uniform  figure,  are  f car  eel  y  ever  met  with.  Such 
however  as  were  ufed  in  thefe  experiments,  generally 
tapered  in  a  pretty  regular  manner  from  one  end  to 
tlie  other.  When  the  bulb  was  downwards,  and  the 
tube  narrowed  that  way,  the  column  of  quickfilver 
confining  the  air  lengthened  in  the  lower-half  of  the 
fcaie,  and  augmented  the  prcflurc  above  the  mean. 
In  the  upper  half,  the  column  being  fhortened,  the 
prefTure  was  diminifhed  below  the  mean,  In  this 
cafe,  the  obferved  fpaces  both  ways  from  the  centre 
were  diminifhed  in  the  inverfc  ratio  of  the  heights  of 
the  barometer  at  each  fpace,  compared  with  its  mean 
height.  If  the  bore  widened  towards  the  bulb  wken 
downwards,  the  obferved  fpaces,  each  way  from  the 
centre,  were  augmented  in  the  fame  inverfe  ratio  >  but 
in  the  experiments  on  air  lets  denie  than  the  atmo- 
fphere, the  bulb  being  upwards,  the  fame  equation  was 
applied  with  contrary  fjgns  :  and  if  any  extraordinary 
irregularity  took  place  in  the  tube,  the  correfponding 
fpaces  were  proportioned  both  ways  from  that  point, 
whether  high  or  low,  that  anfwered  to  the  mean. 

".  The  obferved  and  equated  manometries!  f(  bcl's 
being  thus  laid  down  on  the  paiteboard  containing 
the  meafures  of  the  tube;  the  2i2w  of  the  thermo- 
meter, in  exact  proportion  to  the  fcflions  of  the  bore, 
were  contracted  aiong-udc  of  them:  hence  the  c. 
incidences  with  each  other  were  esfdy  fecn  ;  and  tj.c 
number  of  thcrmornetrical  degrees  anfwtring  to  r*t  «i 
manomctrical  fpace  readily  transferred  ints  a  table 
prepared  for  the  purpofc." 

MANOR,  Mankivm,  (J  manendi),  becaufc  the 
ufual  rcfidcncc  of  the  owner),  feems  to  have  been  a 
diitrick  of  ground  held  by  lords  or  great  pel  fonages  ; 
who  kept  in  their  own  hands  fo  much  land  as  was 
necefTary  for  the  ufe  of  their  families,  which  were 
called  ttm  demuiuairi,  or  dmtjv  Lads  ,-  being  oc-  BUli. 
cupied  by  the  lord,  or  domutuj  mantrir,  and  his  fer-  C  ■ 
vants.  The  other,  or  ttnrnuntal  lands,  they  diftri- 
buted  among  their  tenants  ;  which,  from  the  different 
modes  of  tenure,  were  called  and  itulinguiihed  by  two 
diffeicat  names. — Firft,  book-laid,  or  '  charter-land, 
which  was  held  by  deed  under  certain  rents  and  free 
fervices,  and  in  effect  differed  nothing  from  free  focagc 
lands :  and  from  hence  have  arifcn  moll  of  the  free- 
hold tenants  who  hold  cf  particular  manors,  and  owe 
fuit  and  frrvicc  to  the  fame.  The  other  ipecics  was 
called  fo>k4umd,  which  was  held  by  no  al  in  ranee  in 
writing,  but  diftributcd  among  the  common  folk  or 
people  at  the  pkafure  of  the  lord,  and  rcfumcd  at  hii 
difcretion  ;  being  indeed  land  held  iu  villenage.  Sec 

VlLLSNAGE. 

The  rcfiduc  of  the  manor,  being  uncultivated, 
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Minor,  termed  the  lorofi  viaftc,  and  f erred  for  public  roads,  and 


for  common  of  pafture  to  the  lord  and  his  tenants.  Ma- 
nors were  formerly  called  baron'ui,  as  they  ftill  are  lord- 
Jhipt ;  and  each  lord  or  baron  was  empowered  to  hold 
a  domeftic  court,  called  the  court-barm,  for  redreffing 
mifdemefnors  and  nufances  within  the  manor,  and  for 
fettling  difputes  of  property  among  the  tenants.  This 
court  is  an  mfeparablc  ingredient  of  every  manor  ;  and 
if  the  number  of  furtors  ihould  fo  fail,  as  not  to  leave 
fufficient  to  make  a  jury  or  homage,  that  is,  two  te- 
nants at  the  lead,  the  manor  fdelfis  loll. 

lnthe  early  times  of  our  legal  conftitution,  the  king's  ginally,  and  ftill 
greater  barons,  who  had  a  large  extent  of  territory  iowment  of  a  p 
held  ander  the  crown,  granted  out  frequently  {mailer 
manors  to  inferior  perfons  to  be  held  of  themfelves  t 
which  do  therefore  now  continue  to  be  held  under  a 
fnperior  lord,  who  is  called  in  fuch  cafes  the  lord  pa- 
ramount over  all  thefe  manors ;  and  his  feign  ory  is 
frequently  termed  an  fxtnour,  not  a  manor  ;  cfpecially 
if  it  hath  belonged  to  an  ancient  feodal  baron,  or  hath 
been  at  any  time  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  In  imi- 
tation whereof,  thefe  inferior  lords  began  to  carve  out 
and  grant  to  others  ftill  more  minute  cftatcs,  to  be 
held  as  of  themfelves,  and  were  fo  proceeding  down- 
wards in  infinitum,  till  the  fuperior  lords  obferved, 
that,  by  this  method  of  fubinfeudation,  they  loft  all 
their  feodal  profits  of  ward/hips,  marriages,  and  ef- 
cheats,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  mefne  or 
middle  lords,  who  were  the  immediate  fuperiors  of 
the  terre-tenant*  or  him  who  occupied  the  land ;  and 
alfo  that  the  mefne  lords  themfelves  were  fo  impove- 
rilhcd  thereby,  that  they  were  difabled  from  perform- 
ing their  fervices  to  their  own  fuperiors.  This  occa- 
fioned,  firft,  that  provifion  in  the  3  zd  chapter  of  magna 
<harta,  9  Hen.  HI.  (which  is  not  to  be  found  in  die 
■firft  chapter  granted  by  that  prince,  nor  in  the  great 
charter  of  King  John),  that  no  man  mould  either 
give  or  fell  his  land  without  referring  fufficient 
to  anfwer  the  demands  of  his  lord ;  and,  afterwards, 
the  ftatute  of  Wcftm.  3.  or  quia  tmptorti,  ig  Edw.  I. 
c.  I.  which  directs,  that,  upon  all  fales,  or  feoffments 
of  land,  the  feoffee  (hall  hold  the  fame,  not  of  his  im- 
mediate feoffor,  but  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  of 
whom  fuch  feoffor  himfelf  held  it.  But  thefe  provifion* 
not  extending  to  the  king's  own  tenants  in  capite,  the 
like  law  concerning  them  is  declared  by  the  ftatutes 
of  prtrogat'tva  regit,  17  Edw.  II.  c.  6.  and  of 
34  Edw.  III.  c.  1  j.  by  winch  laft  all  fubinfeudations, 
previous  to  the  reign  of  king  Edward  L  were  con- 
firmed ;  but  all  fubfequent  to  that  period  were  left 
open  to  the  king's  prerogative.  And  from  hence  ft 
is  clear,  that  aU  manors  exifting  at  this  day,  muft 
have  exifted  as  early  as  kind  Edward  the  Firft  :  for 
it  is  effential  to  a  manor,  that  there  be  tenants  who 
hold  of  the  lord  5  and,  by  the  operation  of  thefe  fla- 
tutes, no  tenant  in  capite  fince  the  acceflion  of  that 
prince,  and  no  tenant  of  a  common  lord  fince  the  fta- 
tute of  quia  emptmtt,  could  create  any  new  tenants 
to  hold  of  himfelf.    See  Villinace. 


]  MAN 

ray,  chief  juftice  of  England,  with  remainder  to  the  Mtot* 
family  of  Stormont  in  Scotland.  M  JL, 

MANSE,  Maksvs,  Man/a,  or  Man/am  ;  in  an-  " 
cient  law-books,  denotes  an  hmu.fi,  or  habitation,  ei- 
ther with  or  without  land.    Sec  Hoosi,  and  Man- 
Sion.    The  word  is  formed  a  menendo,  "  abiding  j" 
as  being  the  place  of  dwelling  or  refidence 

Capital  Mamu,  ( Manfim  Capital*),  denote*  the 
montfheu/e,  or  lord's  court.    See  Mamob. 

Mamsvs  Prt/hyteri,  is  a  parfbnage  or  vicarage 
houfe  for  the  incumbent  to  re  fide  in.    This  was  on- 
an  effential  part  of  the  en- 
together  with  the  glebe 
and  tythes.    It  is  foenctimc.  called  Prtfijtermm.  See 

PaeSBYTEKT. 

MANSFELD,  a  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony.    E.  Long.  12.  55.  N.  Lat.  51.  35  * 


Mansfelo  (Peter  Erneft,  count  of),  was  de- 
fcended  from  one  of  the  mpft  illuftrious  families  ia 
',  and  which  ha*  produced 


her  of  diftinguifhed  charadera.  In  icja,  he  was 
ken  prifoner  at  Ivoy,  where  he  commanded ;  and  he 
was  afterward*  of  great  fervice  to  the  Catholics  at  the 
battle  of  Montcontour.  Ia  confequence  of  hi*  grrat 
talents,  he  was  employed  in  affairs  of  the  utmoft  de- 
licacy and  importance.  Being  made  governor  of 
Luxembourg,  he  maintained  tranquillity  in  that  pro- 
vince, while  the  reft  of  the  Low  Countries  was  a  prey 
to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In  teftimony  of  their 
gratitude,  the  States  caufed  the  following  iofcription 
to  be  placed  on  the  gate  of  the  hotel  de  ville  :  In  flel- 
gh  omnia  dam  vqfiat  civile  beUum,  M AHiftiovt  beBo  et 
face  jidus,  h.inc  preinnciam  in  fide  continet  fervatqut  jll*- 
jam,  turn  fitmmo  populi  confrnfu  et  hiltri  Jncunattale.  He 
was  afterward  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Low 
Countries;  and  died  at  Luxembourg,  March  21.  1 
at  the  age  of  87,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Ht 
Emptrt.  His  maufolcum  in  bronze,  which  is  to  be 
fcen  in  the  chapel  bearing  hi*  name,  and  adjoining  to 
the  Church  of  the  Recollcts  at  Luxembourg,  is  an  act 
nimble  work.  Four  highly  finifhed  weepers,  with 
which  this  monument  was  ornamented,  wer*  carried 
off  by  Louis  XIV.  when  he  took  this  city  in  1684. 
To  a  love  of  war,  Man*fcld  united  a  tafte  for  the 
feiences}  and  he  was  a  lover  and  encouragcr  of  the  arts: 
he  pofltfled  a  great  and  elevated  mind;  but,  like  many 
heroes  ancient  and  modem,  be  was  greedy  of  gain  and 
lavilh  of  blood.  Abbe  Schannat  has  written  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  count  of  Manifeld  in  Latin  ;  printed  at 
Luxembourg,  1707.  Charles  prince  of  MansfirldV 
hi*  lawful  fon,  fignalixed  himfelf  in  the  wars  of  Flan- 
ders and  Hungary ;  and  died  without  itTue  in  1  $95, 
after  having  beaten  the  Turks  who  attempted  to  re- 
lieve the  city  of  Gran  (Strigonia),  which  he  was  be- 
fieging. 

Ma*sfeld  (Erneft  de),  the  illegitimate  fon  of 
Peter  Erneft  by  a  lady  of  Malines,  was  educated  at 
Brufl'els,  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 


MAKS,  an  ancient,  rich,  and  populous  town  of  ligion,  by  his  godfather  Erneft  archduke  of  Auftria. 
France,  capital  of  the  county  of  Maine,  with  a  bifhop's  He  was  employed  in  the  ferrice  of  the  king  of  Spain 
fee.  Its  wax  and  fluffs  are  famous.  It  is  feated  on  a  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  that  of  the  emperor  is 
high  hill  near  the  river  Sarr,  ia  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  Hungary,  together  with  his  brother  Charles  count  of 
47.  58.    It  is  an  earldom  btftowed  on  William  Mur-   Mamfeld.    He  wa»  legitimated  ou  account  of  hi* 
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bravery  by  the  emperor  Rodolphas  IT. ;  but  his  ft* 
titer's  potts  and  poiTefTioiu  in  the  Spanifh  Netherlands 
having  been  refufed  him,  contrary  to  promifes  which 
he  had  received,  he,  in  i6to,  joined  the  party  of  the 
Protcitant  prince*.  Being  now  become  one  of  the 
mo  ft  dangerous  enemies  of  the  houfc  of  Auftrix,  who 
called  him  the  Attila  ./  CkrifiLmuy,  he  fet  himfclf,  in 
1618,  at  the  head  of  the  rebels  in  Bohemia,  aud  got 
pofltftjon  of  Pilfen  in  1619.  Though  his  troops 
were  defeated  in  fevcral  battles,  he  was  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  palatinate.  He  there  took  fevcral  places, 
ravaged  Alface,  made  himfclf  mailer  of  Haguenau, 
and  defeated  the  Bavarians.  At  length  he  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  Walftein,  at  the  battle  of  Daflbu, 
which  happened  in  the  month  of  April  1626.  He 
gave  over  his  remaining  troops  to  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar, and  intended  to  paf*  into  the  Venetian  States  ; 
but  fell  lick  in  a  village  between  Zara  and  Spalatro, 
and  there  expired,  A.  D.  1626,  aged  46.  The  pro- 
curator Nani  thus  defcribes  him  :  "  He  was  bold,  in- 
trepid in  danger,  and  the  rooft  ikilful  negotiator  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  poflcffcd  a  natural  elo- 
quence, and  well  knew  how  to  infinuatc  himfclf  into 
the  hearts  of  thofe  whom  he  wiflied  to  gain.  He  was 
greedy  of  others  wealth,  and  prodigal  of  his  own.— 
He  was  full  of  vafl  projects  and  great  hope;,  and  yet 
poflcflcd  neither  lands  nor  money  at  his  death."  He 
did  not  with  to  die  in  his  bed  t  but  drcfled  himfclf  in 
his  fineft  robes,  put  on  his  fword,  fat  up,  leaning  up- 
on two  domcftics,  and  in  this  pofition,  highly  be- 
coming a  warrior,  breathed  his  lift.  But  of  all  the 
actions  of  this  gTcat  captain  and  Angular  man,  the 
following  is  without  doubt  the  mou  extraordinary  : 
Having  got  the  molt  certain  information  that  Cazel, 
in  whom  of  all  his  officers  he  placed  the  greateft  con- 
fidence, had  communicated  his  plans  to  the  Auftrian 
chief,  he  (howed  neither  palDon  nor  rcfeutment  at  his 
treachery,  but  gave  him  300  rix-dollar*,  and  fent  him 
to  count  Buquoy,  with  a  letter  cxprciTcd  in  thcfe  words, 
"Caiel  being  attached  to  you  and  not  to  me,  I  fend  him 
to  you,  that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  fervket." 
The  opinions  of  men  were  divided  about  this  a&ion, 
aod  it  was  as  much  cenfured  as  applauded.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Erocft  is  defervedly  eftecmed  one  of  the 
greatefl  generals  of  his  age.  There  never  was  a  leader 
more  patient,  more  indefatigable,  more  inured  to  toil 
and  bardfhip,  to  watching*,  to  cold,  and  to  hunger. 
He  raifed  armies,  and  ravaged  the  enemy's  territories 
with  an  incredible  celerity.  The  Hollander*  laid  of 
him,  that  he  was  bantu  in  attxilw,  ranu  in  prrtic  ;  that 
is,  that  be  rendered  great  fervices  to  thofe  who  em- 
ployed him,  but  tliat  he  made  them  pay  well  for  it. 

Mansfeld  ( Henry- Francis,  count  of),  was  of  the 
(kmc  houfe  with  the  former,  and  fignalized  himfclf  in 
the  wars  for  the  Spanifh  fuccefitow.  He  died  at 
Vienna  on  the  8th  of  June  1715,  at  the  age  of  74, 
after  being  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Empire,  a  grandee 
of  Spain,  neld-marfhal  general  of  the  emperor's  armies, 
general  of  artillery,  ambaflador  to  France  and  Spain, 
prrfident  of  the  Aulie  council,  and  great  cuamberlaiu 
to  the  emperor. 

MANSFIELD,  a  town  of  Nottinghamshire,  in 
England,  feated  in  the  foreft  of  Sherwood,  14c  miles 
from  London.    It  was  anciently  a  royal  demefne  It 


has  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  and  two  fain.  By  an  an- 
cient culiom  of  this  manor,  the  heirs  were  declared  of 
age  as  foon  as  bora.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and 
drives  a  great  trade  in  malt-  Its  market  is  well  flock- 
ed with  corn,  cattle,  &c.  Here,  is  a  charity-fchool 
for  36  boys. 

MANSIO,  a  term  often  mentioned^  in  itineraries, 
denoting  tms/  on  the  public  roads  to  lodge  in,  at 
the  diftance  of  eighteen  miles  from  each  other ; 
(Ladantius).  Alfo,  in  the  lower  ages,  it  came  to 
denote  "  an  encampment  for  one  night,"  (Lampri- 
dius). 

Mans  to,  or  Afanfiu,  was  fomctimes  alfo  uicd  iu 
the  fame  fenfe  with  bide  ;  that  is,  for  as  much  land  as 
one  plough  could  till  in  a  year.    Sec  Htoa. 

MANSION,  Mavsio,  a  dwelling-houfe,  or  habi- 
tation, efpcciaOy  in  the  country.    Sec  Man  si. 

Mansion  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  lord's 
chief  dwelling-houfe  within  his  fee  \  otherwifc  called 
the  capital  mtjfuagt  or  manfi,  or  chief  itunor-place.  See 
Manor. 

MANSLAUGHTER*  the  unlawful  killing  of  a- 
nother,  without  malice  cither  exprefs  oc  implied  :- 
Which  may  be  either  voluntarily,  upon  a  hidden 
heat  {  or  involuntarily,  but  in  the  commiraon  of  fomc 
unlawful  aft.  Thcfe  were  called,  in  the  Gothic 
Conflitutions,  homiiidia  wlgaria ;  <j*l*  ant  eafii,  aut 
tlutm  fpoutt  commilt  untur  r  fed  in  fubitanto  qvodam  ira- 
cuadit  cmort  ft  impttu.  And  hence  it  follows,  that 
in  manflaughter  there  can  be  no  acceffbrics  before 
the  faci  j  becaufe  it  mutt  be  done  without  premedi- 


1.  As  to  the  firft,  or  voluntary  branch :  If  upon  a> 
fudden  quarrel  two  perfons  fight,  and  one  of  them  kilts 
the  other,  this  is  manflaughter:  and  foitis,  if  they 
upon  (uch  an  occafioa  go  ont  and  fight  in  a  field ;  foe 
this  is  one  continued  act  of  paffion  :  and  the  law  pay* 
that  regard  to  human  firaiky,  as  not  to  put  a  haily 
and  deliberate  act  upon  the  fame  footing  with  regard 
to  guih.  So  alfo  if  a  man  be  greatly  provoked,  as  by 
pulliog  his  note,  or  other  great  indignity,  and  imme- 
diately kills  the  aggrebor ;  though  this  is  not  excu- 
fablc  ft  defenJendo,  tiuce  there  is  no  abfolutc  nenflrty 
for  doing  it  to  preferve  himfclf }  yet  neither  is  it  mur- 
der, for  there  is  no  previous  malice  \  but  it  is  man- 
flaughter. But  in  this,  and  in  every  other  cafe  of  ho- 
micide upon  provocation,  if  there  be  a  faineant 
cooliug-timc  for  paffion  to  fubfide  aod  rcafou  to  inter- 
pole,  and  the  perfon  to  provoked  afterwards  kill-*  the 
other,  this  is  deliberate  revenge,  and  not  heat  of  blood  ; 
and  accordingly  amount*  to  murder.  So  if  a  man 
takes  another  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  hi*  wife,  and 
kill*  him  directly  upon  the  fpot  ;  though  tiki*  was  al- 
lowed by  the  law  of  Solon,  as  likcwife  by  the  Roman 
civil  law  (if  the  adulterer  was  found  in  the  hufbatid's 
own  houfe  ),  and  alfo  among  the  ancient  Goths ;  yet 
in  England  it  is  not  abfuluteJy  ranked  in  the  claf*  of 
jult  triable  h  micide,  as  in  cafe  of  a  forcible  rape,  but 
it  is  manllougliter.  -  It  is  howevery  the  lowed  degree 
of  it ;  and  therefore  in  fuUi  a  cafe  the  cooit  directed 
the  burning  iu  the  baud  to  be  gently  inflicted,  becaufe 
there  could  not  be  a  greater  provocation.  Manflaugh- 
ter, therefore,  on  a  fudden  provocation,  differs  from 
excufabk  homicide  ft  deftndtndo  iu  this :  That  in  oue 
1  .  rafr 
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t  neceffttv,  for  felf-prrfcrvstion,    which  go«  hack  to  the  time*  of  the  ancient  Ctari, 

and 


to  kill  the  aggrcflor;  in  the  other  no  ncceflity  at  all, 
being  only  »  fudden  aft  of  revenue. 


2.  The  fecond  branch,  or 


nvoluntary  manliaughter, 
differs  alfo  from  homicide  exrufable  by  mtfnd venture, 
in  this :  That  mifadventure  always  happens  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  lawful  aft,  but  this  Specie*  of  manflaugh- 
ter  in  confluence  of  an  tin  lawful  one.  An  if  two 
pcrfons  play  at  fword  and  buckler,  unlcfs  by  the  king's 
'  command t  And  one  of  them  kills  the  other :  this  is 
manslaughter,  becaufe  the  original  aft  was  unlawful ; 
but  it  is  not  murder,  for  the  one  had  no  intent  to  do 
the  other  any  perfonal  mifchief.  So  where  a  perfon 
does  an  aft,  lawful  in  itfrlf,  but  in  an  unlawful  man- 
ner, ami  without  due  caution  and  circttmfpeftion  ;  as 
when  a  workman  flings  down  a  Stone  or  piece  of  tin>- 
bcr  into  the  Street,  and  kills  a  man  ;  this  may  be  ci- 
ther miladventure,  manslaughter,  or  murder  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  original  aft 
was  done.  If  it  were  in  a  country  village,  where  few 
pafl'engcrs  are,  and  he  calls  out  to  all  people  to  have 
a  care,  it  is  mifad venture  onry  :  but  if  it  were  in  Loo- 
don,  or  other  populous  towns,  where  people  arc  con- 
tinually paCRng,  it  is  manslaughter,  though  he  gives 
loud  warning;  and  murder,  if  he  knows  of  their  paf- 
fing  and  gi\es  no  warning  at  all,  for  then  it  is  malice 
againft  all  mankind.  And,  in  general,  when  an  in- 
voluntary killing  happens  in  confcqticncc  of  an  unlaw* 
fulaift,  it  will  be  either  murder  or  man/laughter  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  aft  which  occafioned  it. 
If  it  be  in  profecution  of  a  felonious  intent,  or  in  its 
confequences  naturally  tending  to  bloodshed,  it  will 
be  murder ;  but  if  no  more  was  intended  than  a  mere 
civil  trefpafs,  it  will  only  amount  to  manflaughter. 

3.  As  to  the  punifhraent  of  this  degree  of  homi- 
cide :  The  crime  of  manflaughter  amounts  to  felony, 
but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy;  and  the  offender 
fitatl  be  burnt  in  the  haad,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods 
and  chattels. 

But  there  is  one  fpeciet  of  manflaughter,  which  is 
puniShed  as  murder,  the  benefit  of 


in  particular  treats  to  a  comiderable  length  on 
Peter  I.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  work,  the  author' 
gives  in  idea  of  the  military  and  naval  force,  of  the 
trade,  ficc.  of  this  extenlive  empite.  The  fads  con- 
tained  in  this  little  historical  traft,  are  not  more  in. 
terclling  in  thcmlclves  than  they  arc  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  candor  of  the  historian,  who  witneffed  eve- 
ry event  which  he  relates.  Mr  Hume  having  received 
the  original  French  of  thefe  memoirs,  caufed  them  to 
be  translated  into  English,  and  published  at  London  ; 
foon  after  there  appcared^a  German  translation  of  them, 
puhlrfhcd  at  Hamburgh.  A  French  edition  was  pu- 
blished by  M.  Huber  at  LcipSic  in  1771  ;  and  there 
appeared  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  in  178J. 

MANTA,  in  ichthyology;  a  flat  fifH  mentioned 
by  LMloa  aud  others,  as  ciuccdingly  hurtful  to  the 
pearl-fillicrs,  and  which  fcems  to  be  the  fame  with  that 
which  Pliny  has  defcribed  under  the  name  of  nubei  or 
itrbula  :  J[>fi  J tr tint  (Urinatores)  it  nmbtm  quondam  era/' 
jvfi'tre  fuptr  capita,  planorvm  ftjlium  fimilem,  prement,m 
toe,  arcentemque  a  rttiprvccuulo  ft  ot>  fiilos  prtaeutoi  fmeu 
annexoi  habere  ftft ;  quia  in  J%  ptrf  tff*  ua,  non  retedant 
caKginit  tt  pavar'u,  ut  ariitror,  ofitrr.  tS'ubem  enim  jive 
nebulam  (titjiu  nomine  id  malum  affxUunt)  inter  animalia 
baud  ul/am  referit  qnipptim.   (Phq.  Hiftor.  Nat.  lib.  is. 


by  thofe 


cap.  46.)    The  account  give 

divers  is  much  the  fame  with  that  which  the  clivers  in 
the  American  feat  give  of  the  inanta,  and  the  name  of 
the  cloud  is  perfeftly  applicable  to  it,  as  it  really  Secant 
to  be  a  cloud  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  water  below  i  t : 
the  fwimmers  likewife  carry  long  knives,  or  Sharp 
Stick*,  for  the  purpofe  of  difperfing  this  animal.  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  this  rilh  has  made  its  way 
into  thefe  fcas  from  thofe  of  the  old  world  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fume  others  appear  to  have  done.  'Hie 
Strength  of  this  fiSh  is  fo  great,  that  it  will  not  only 
Strangle  a  man  whom  it  embraces  or  winds  itfdf  about* 
but  it  ha«  even  been  fecn  to  take  the  cable  of  an  an* 
chor  and  move  it  from  the  place  where  it  had  been 
caft.  It  has  been  called  manta,  becaufe,  when  it  lies 
Stretched  upon  the  lea,  as  it  frequently  does,  it  feema 
of  wool  floating  upon  the  water. 
,  a  canfidcrablc  town  of  France,  capital 

of  the  * 


being  taken 

away  rrom  it  by  Statute ;  namely,  the  offence  of  mor- 
tally Slabbing  another,  though  done  upon  fudden  pro.  like  a  flee 
vocation,    bee  Stabbing.  MAN  I 

MANSTE1N  (Christopher  Herman  of),  was  born  of  the  Mantoig  1  Seated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E.Long, 

at  Petctfburgh,  Sept.  t.  1711,  and  for  a  long  time  1.  45.  N.  Eat  48.  58. 

ferved  with  great  diflinftion  as  a  colonel  in  the  Ruf-  MANTEGAR,  or  Man-tice*,  as  it  is fometimes 

fian  armies.    In  1745  he  Mrlrt  '"to  the  fervice  of  the  written,  in  roology,  is  the  tufted  ape,  a  fpecics  of 

king  of  Pruffit ;  was  appointed  major-general  of  infan-  fiinia.    See  Si  mi  a. 

try  in  1754  ;  and  distinguished  ht'mfclf  on  all  occafions  MANTEGNA  (Andrew),  was  born  in  a  village 

by  his  bravery  and  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  near  Padua  in  145:1,  and  at  firft  employed  in  keeping 

He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Kolin,  and  foon  af-  Sheep.    It  was  obierred,  that  inttcad  of  watching  over 

ter  killed  near  Leutmeritz.    He  was  univcrfally  re-  his  Stock,  he  amufed  him  Self  withdrawing;  and  he  was 

grettcd  by  thofe  who  knew  him  |  and  even  the  enemy  placed  with  a  painter  who,  being  delighted  with  his 

Shed  tears  upon  the  occafton.— Thofe  lcifure  moments  cafe  and  taStc  in  work,  and  with  his  gentle  and  agreo- 

which  the  laborious  profeffion  of  war  allowed  him  to  able  conduft  in  fociety,  adopted  him  for  his  fon,  and 

enjoy,  ManStcin  dedicated  to  Study.  He  was  acquaint-  made  him  bis  heir.    At  the  age  of  17,  Mantegna  was 

ed  with  almoSt  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  From  him  employed  to  paint  the  altar  of  St  Sophia  in  Padua, 

we  have  Historical,  Political,  and  Military  Memoirs  of  and  the  four  evangelists.   James  Bellini,  who  admired 


(RuSfia,  Lyons,  1772),  2  vols,  8vo,  with  plans  and 
charts.  Thefe  nvemoira  commence  with  the  death  of 
Catherine  I.  1727,  and  end  in  1744.  He  was  an  eye- 
witnefs,  or  had  a  very  intimate  knowtege,  of  all  the  e- 
vents  contaiucd  in  them-  A  fupplcmcnt  is  added, 
N- 1 04/ 


his  talmts,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  Man- 
tegna painted,  for  the  duke  of  Mantua,  the  Trtmtph 
ef  Ctfar,  which  is  the  chef  d'ocuvte  of  thi*  painter, 
and  has  been  engraved  in  claro-obfeuro,  in  nine  plates. 
From  refpeft  to  his  extraordinary  merit,  the  duke 
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Tht  invention  of  en-  to  a  He mifpherieal  parcel,  flat  on  one  fide.  There  are 
in  the  parcel  two  rows  of  oblong  eggs  placed  trant- 
verfely,  and  one  row  of  (hells  pbted  longitudinally,  in 
form  of  a  roof,  one  over  the  other,  which  cover  the 
joining  of  the  two  row*  of  eggs.  The  whole  parcel  is 
light,  and  as  it  were  compofed  of  very  thin  parch, 
mcnt. 

There  are  53  fpeciet  of  this  genu*.  In  plate 
CCLXXIX  i*  reprefented  the  gongylodes,  the  ftiape 
of  which  is  extraordinary,  being  narrow  and  long. 
The  head  is  fmall,  flat,  with  two  filiform  (hort  an- 
tenna;. On  the  fides  of  the  bead  are  fituated  two  huge 
poli/hed  eye*.  The  thorax  is  fubcihated,  long,  nar- 
row, margined,  with  a  longitudinal  rifing  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  a  tranfverfc  depreffion  at  one-third  of  its  length. 
Tlie  elytrai  which  cover  two  thirds  of  the  infect,  are 
veined,  reticulated,  crofted  one  over  the  other,  and 
cover  the  wings,  which  are  veined,  and  diaphanous. 
The  binder  legs  arc  very  long,  the  middle  ones  (hort- 
er ;  and  the  fo  rem  oft  pair  of  thighs  are  terminated 
with  fpine*.  the  reft  winged,  as  it  were,  with  membra- 
naceous lobes.  The  top  of  the  head  has  the  fliape  of 
an  awl  1  it  membranaceous,  often  fplit  in  two  at  the 
extremity.    It  is  an  inhabitant  of  China. 

The  infects  belonging  to  this  genus,  in  their  moil 
perfect  ftatc,  arc  generally  of  very  bcautifoTgrccn  co- 
lours, which  foon  fade,  and  become  the  colour  of  dead 
leave*.  Their  elytra  bearing  fo  ftrong  a  rcfemblance 
to  the  leaves  of  fume  plants,  have  procured  them  the 
name  of  walking  leavtt. 

MANTLE,  or  M '  mru-Tree,  in  architecture,  the 
lower  part  of  the  chimney,  or  that  piece  of  timber 
which  u  laid  acrof*  the  jaumbs,  and  fuilaius  the  com- 
partments of  the  chimney-piece. 

Masti*,  or  Miiniling,  in  heraldry,  that  appearance 
MANTIS,  in /oology,  a  genus  of  infects  helong-   of  folding  of  cloth,  flourithing,  or  drapery,  which  in 
in  to  the  order  of  lirmipttra,  the  characters  of  whu-h    any  atchi>-\crncnt  is  drawn  about  a  coat  of  arms.  See 
are  thefc  :  The  head  i»  unlteady,  or  appears  from  its    Heralhrs  ,  p.  464.  Sect.  V. 


M   A  L 

M«rfe!«n  made  him  knight  of  bis  order. 

"       graving  prints  with  the  graver  is  commonly  afcribed  to 
'  Mantcgna,  who  died  at  Mantua  in  1517. 

MANTELETS,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  kind  of 
moveable  parapets,  made  of  planks  about  three  inches 
thick,  nailed  one  over  another,  to  the  height  of  almoft 
fix  feet,  generally  cafed  with  tin,  and  fet  upon  little 
wheels,  fo  tliat  in  a  fiege  they  may  be  driven  before 
the  pioneers,  and  ferve  as  blinds  to  Ihclter  them  from 
the  enemy's  fmall  (hot. 

MANTICHORA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  the  Roman  authors  to  a  fierce  and  terrible  carature, 
which  they  defc-ribe  from  the  Greeks,  who  call  it  forae- 
timcs  alfo  manikhtro  ;  but  when  they  write  more  cor- 
rectly, martitbera  and  martiora.  We  have  formed  the 
same  man-tigrr  on  the  found  of  the  Roman  name,  tho' 
exprrffing  a  very  different  fenfe  ;  and  our  authors  of 
the  hiftories  of  animals,  figure  to  us  under  this  name 
a  terrible  creature,  partly  from  the  accounts  of  Pliny 
exaggerated,  and  partly  from  their  own  imagination, 
with  three  rows  of  teeth,  and  with  fuch  a  (hape  as  no 
animal  exer  poffefted.  See  MaMTCOAa. 

The  whole  ftory  of  this  animal  fecms  founded  on 
the  love  of  the  wonderful ;  and  very  probably  the  man- 
tittora,  properly  fpeaking,  was  no  other  than  fome  of 
the  larger  Tiyrnas,  which  was  at  firft  ill  defcribed,  and 
afterward!,  more  and  more  wonders  were  added  to  the 
ftory,  till  all  lhadow  of  truth  was  loft. 

MAN  I'lNEA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  fituated  in  the 
fouth  of  Arcadia,  on  the  confines  of  I.acouia  (I*to- 
lemy);  called  afterwards  /tntigiHien,  in  honour  of  king 
Autigonus.  It  U  memorable  for  a  battle  fought  in 
its  neighbourhood  between  the  Thehans  and  Spartans, 
in  which  fell  the  celebrated  commander  Epaminondas, 
See  Thf.iiks. 


liter  of  Tire- 
with  prophe- 


Continual  nodding  motion  to  lac  (lightly  attached  to 
the  thorax  :  The  mouth  is  armed  with  jaws,  and  fur- 
niihcd  with  filiform  palpi :  The  antrnnsr  are  fetaccous: 
The  four  wings  are  membranaceous,  and  wrapped 
round  the  body  ;  the  under  ones  folded  :  The  anterior 
or  firft  pair  of  feet  are  comprefTcd,  armed  on  the  under 
fide  with  terth  like  a  faw,  and  terminated  by  a  finglc 
nail  or  crotchet ;  the  four  hindcrmoft  are  grefforti,  or 
formed  rather  for  advancing  (lowly  than  fur  perform- 
ing quick  movements  :  The  thorax  is  extended  to  a 
confiderahle  length,  narrow,  and  throughout  of  equal 
fire.    The  name  mantis,  given  to  this  genus,  denotes 

Jouhfaytt }  becaufe  it  has  been  imagined,  that  this  in-  fsphwr.    Thefe  children  were  the  fruits  of  an  amour 
feci,  by  ((retching  out  its  forefeet,  divined  and  point-   carried  on  doting  the  madnefs  which  had  fci/.ed^  Alc- 
ed  out  thofe  things  that  were  aflced  of  it.    The  infect 
often  rifts  on  its  four  hinder  legs  only,  and  holding 
"fed  ud.  ioins  them  together, 


the  two  fore  ones  raifed  up,  joins 
which  has  occafioned  its  being  called  by  the  people  of 
Languedoc,  where  it  is  very  common,  frtjaJwu,  as  if 
it  prayed  \9  God.  The  country  folks  moreover  main- 
tain,  that  this  creature  (hows  the  way  when  alked, 
fiSt,  p.  taC  becaufe  it  ftretches  thofe  fame  fore  legs  fometimes  to 
the  right  and  fometimes  to  the  left  :  and  indeed  it  is 
looked  upon  as  an  infect  almoft  f acred,  that  muft  not 
be  hurt.  Its  colour  is  all  over  of  a  brownilh  green. 
The  young  ones  hare  more  of  the  green,  the  old  more 
of  the  brown,  caff.  It  depODts  its  cggi  collected  in« 
Veu  X.  Part  II. 


Msnil* 
H 


MANTO,  in  po. -tic  hiftory,  the  daiii. 
fias,  and  like  her  father  ftrongly  infpired 
cv.  She  was  in  fo  great  cl'eem,  that  when  the  Ar» 
gives  pillaged  Thebes,  they  thought  they  could  not 
acq. lit  their  vow  to  Apollo,  of  confecrating  to  him  the 
molt  uxecioos  tiling  in  their  plunder,  without  offering 
him  this  young  woman.  She  was  therefore  fcnt  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  But  this  did  not  engage  her  in 
any  vow  of  continency ;  or,  if  it  did,  (he  obferved  it 
very  ill :  for  (he  bore  a  fon  called  /hnphdotut  to  Alr- 
meon,  who  had  been  gcncraliffimo  of  the  army  which 
took  Thcljes;  and  a  danghter  to  the  fame,  named  77- 


meon,  after  he  had  put  his  mother  to  death.  Virgil 
tranfports  her  into  Italy,  not  for  the  fake  ot  fecuring 
her  virginity,  but  to  produce  ■  fon  of  her  who  built 
Mantua. 


MANTUA,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Tranfpadana 
in  Italy,  fituated  on  the  Mincius,  a  river  running  from 
the  Lacus  Benacoa.  It  is  faid  to  hare  been  founded 
about  300  years  before  Rome  by  Bianor  or  Ocnua, 
the  fon  of  Manto  t  and  was  the  ancient  capital  of  E- 
truria.  When  Cremona,  which  had  followed  the  in- 
tereft  of  Bratua,  was  given  to  die  foldicri  of  Oetavius, 
Mantua  alfo,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  (bared 
the  common  calamity,  and  many  of  the  inhabitant* 
32 
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rally  deprived  of  their  poffcfllona.  Virgil,  occupation  of  one  Is  where  it  it  actual] 

who  was  among  them  and  a  native  of  the  town,  applied  ployed  by  him. 
for  rcdrefs  to  Auguftus,  and  obtained  it  by  means  of      Manual  is  tbe  name  of  a  ferrice-book  ufed  in  the 

bis  poetical  talents.  1  church  of  Rome,  containing  the  rites,  directions  to 

It  is  ftill  called  Maktua,  and  it  the  capital  of  the  the  priefts,  and  prayers  ufed  in  the  adminitlration  of 

duchy  of  that  name.    It  is  now  a  Large  place,  having  baptifun  and  other  facraments  ;  the  form  of  blefling 

eight  gates  and  about  i6,coo  inhabitants.  The  ftrccts  holy  water,  and  the  whole  fenrice  used  in  procefuonr. 
arc  broad  and  ftraight,  and  tbe  boufcsWell  built.    It       Manual  Exercife,  in  the  army,  confills  in  the  ob. 

is  very  ftrong  by  filiation  as  well  as  by  art  j  lying  in  fervance  of  certain  words  of  command  appointed  for 

the  middle  of  a  lake,  or  rather  morafs,  formed  by  the  this  purpofe.   When  a  regiment  is  drawn  up,  or  para. 


river  Minchio.  There  is  no  accefs  to  the  city  but  by 
two  caufeways  which  crofs  this  moraf*,  and  which  are 
flrongly  fortified  :  fo  that  tbe  city  is  looked  upon  to 
be  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  fortreffes  of  Europe  ; 
and  the  allies  in  1745,  thongh  their  army  was  iu  the 
duchy,  durft  not  undertake  Uie  fiege.  It  was  greatly 
noted  for  its  filk-manufacturcs,  which  are  now  much 
decayed.  The  air  in  the  fummer-time  is  very  un- 
wholefome.  The  celebrated  poet  Virgil  was  born  at 
a  ullage  near  this  city.  £.  Long.  10.  47.  N.  Lat. 
45.  10. 

Mantua,  the  duchy  of,  a  country  of  Italy,  lying 
along  the  river  Po,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Veroncfe;  on  the  fouth 
by  the  duchies  of  Reggio,  Modena,  and  Mirandola  ; 
on  the  casVby  the  Ferrarefe  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Cremoncfc.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  length,  and  25  in 
breadth ;  is  fruitful  in  corn,  paftures,  flax,  fruits,  and 
excellent  wine.  Charles  IV.  the  laft  duke  of  Mantua, 
being  a  vaiTal  of  the  empire,  took  part  with  the  French 


ded  for  exercife,  the 


seed  three  deep,  either 


by  companies,  or  divided  into  platoons,  with  tbe  gre- 
nadiers on  the  tight.  When  foldiers  are  drawn  up  for 
exercife,  the  ranks  and  files  fhould  be  exactly  even;  and 
each  foldier  Ihould  be  inftru&ed  to  carry  his  arms  well, 
to  keep  his  firelock  Heady  and  even  upon  his  fhouldcr, 
with  the  right  hand  hanging  down,  and  the  whole  body 
without  constraint,  the  diftanccs  between  tbe  files 
mult  be  equal,  and  the  ranks  efght  feet  diilant  from 
each  other.  Every  motion  Ihould  be  performed  with, 
life,  and  the  greateft  exaAnefs  obferved  in  all  firings, 
wheelings,  aod  marching  ;  and  therefore  a  regi- 
ment fhould  never  be  under  arms  longer  than  two 
hours. 

The  following  is  an  abftraft  e>f  the  words  of  com- 
mand at  the  manual  exercife,  with  their  explanations. 
I.  Poi/< your  jirthet:  i.  e.  Seize  the  firelock  with  your 
right  hand,  and  turn  the  lock  outwards,  keeping  the 
firelock  perpendicular;  then  bring  up  the  firelock  with 
a  quick  motion  from  the  (boulder,  and  feize  it  with 


in  the  difputc  relating  to  the  fucceffion  of  Spain;  for  the  left  hand,  jult  above  the  lock,  fo  that  the  fingers 

which  reafon  he  was  put  under  the  ban  ol  the  cm-  may  lie  upon  the  llock,  with  the  elbows  down,  and 

pire,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1708.  He  having  no  heirs,  the  thumb  upon  the  flock  ;  the  firelock  mull  not  be 

the  emperor  kept  the  Mantuan  in  his  own  hands,  and  held  too  far  from  the  body,  and  the  left-hand  muit  be 

the  duke  of  Savoy  had  Montferrat,  which  were  con-  of  an  equal  height  with  the  eyes.    X.  Cock  your  jure* 

tinned  to  them  by  fubfrqucnt  treaties.    After  tbe  lock:  i.  c.  Turn  the  barrel  oppofitc  to  your  (ace,  and 

death  of  the  emperor  in  1740,  hia  deleft  daughter,  place  your  thumb  upon  the  cock,  railing  your  elbow 

now  emprefs-quecn,  kept  poffeffion  of  the  Mantuan  ;  iquarc  at  this  motion ;  then  cock  your  firelock,  by 

and  tbe  governor  of  the  Milanefe  had  the  adminiftra-  drawing  your  elbow  down,  placing  your  right -thumb 


e  governc 

1  of  affairs.  The  Mantuan  comprehends  the  du- 
diics  of  Mantua,  GuaiUlla,  and  Sabioneta  ;  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Cailiglionc,  Solforino,  and  Bofulo ;  like- 
wife  the  county  of  Novellara.  The  principal  rivers  are 
she  Po,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Minchio  5.  and  tlic  princi- 
pal town  i*  Mantua. 

MANTUAN  (Daptiftl,  a  famous  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Mantua  in  144^.   He  took  his  name  from  the 


on  the  breech-pin,  and  the  fingers  under  the  guard. 
3.  Prrfm  i  i.  e.  Step  back  about  fix  inches  to  the 
rear  with  the  right-foot,  bringing  the  left-toe  to  the 
front ;  at  the  lame  rime  the  butt-end  of  the  firelock 
muft  be  brought  to  an  equal  height  with  the  {boulder, 
placing  the  left-hand  on  the  fweU,  and  the  fore- finger 
of  the  right-hand  before  the  trigger,  finking  the 
muzzle  a  little.    4.  Fire:  i.  e.  Pull  the  trigger  brilk- 


town  ;  not  having  a  right  to  that  of  his  father,  as  be-  ly,  and  immediately  after,  bringing  up  the  right-foot 
tag*  a  natural  fon.  In  bis  youth,  he  applied  himfclf  to  the  infide  of  the  left,  come  to  the  priming  peti- 
tion, with  the  lock  oppofitc  to  the  right. brexft,  tbe 
muzzle  to  the  height  of  the  hat,  keeping  it  firm  and 
Heady  ;  and  at  tbe  fame  time  feizc  the  cock  with  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the  back  of 
the  hand  being  turned  up.  5.  Half  10c k  your  jirtlock  1 
i.  e.  Half-bend  the  cock  brifkly  with  a  draw- back  of 
the  right-dbow,  bringing  it  dole  to  the  butt  of  the 
fire-lock.  6.  Handle  your  cartridge:  i.  e.  Bring  your 
right-hand  with  a  fhort  round  to  your  pouch,  flap- 
ping it  hard ;  feize  the  cartridge,  and  bring  it  with  a. 
quick  motion  to  your  mouth  \  bite  the  tup  well  off, 
and  bring  the  hand  as  low  as  the  chin,. with  the  elbow 
down.  7.  Prime :  Le.  Shake  the  powder  into  thr 
pan,  placing  the  three  bit  fingers  behind  the  rammer, 
with  the  elbow  up.  8.  Shut  ysur  paw .-  i.  e.  Shut 
your  pans  briikly,  drawing  your  right  .arm  at  this 
1 


to  Latin  poetry,  which  he  cultivated  all  his  life  ;  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  any  thing  in  Italian. 
He  entered  among  the  Carmelites,  and  became  gene- 
ral of  the  order;  though  he  quitted  that  dignity  upon 
f»mc  difgull  in  15 15,  and  died  the  year  following. 
The  duke  of  Mantua,  fome  years  after,  c  reded  a 
marble  ftatue  to  his  memory  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
placed  it  neat  to  Virgil.  His  works  were  collected 
and  publimed  at  Paris  in  three  volumes  folia  in  1 J  n, 
with  the  commentaries  of  St  Murrhon,  S.  ™ 
I.  Badiux,  • 

MANUAL,  a 
td  by  the  hand. 

Manual  (memolh),  in  law,  (ignifies.  what 
ployed  or  ufed  by  the  hand,  and  whereof  a  prefer  t 
profit  may  be  made :  as  fuch  a  thing  iu  the  manual 


any 
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motion  towards  your  body,  holding  the  cartridge  faft  face  ■gun  to  Ae  left  open  your  beds,  an 
in  yonr  hand,  as  before  |  then  turn  the  piece  eimbh/  your  proper  front,  letting  your  hands  h 
round  to  the  loading  pofition,  with  the  lock  to  the 
front,  and  the  muzzle  to  the  height  of  the  chin,  bring, 
tag  the  right  hand  behind  the  muzzle,  with  both  feet 
kept  faft  lu  this  motion.  9.  Charge  with  cartridge  : 
i.  e.  Turn  up  your  hand,  and  put  the  cartridge  into  the 
muzzle,  (baking  the  powder  into  the  barrel  ;  place 
your  hand,  doled,  with  a  quick  and  ftrong  motion, 
upon  th  * 


547  1  M 

d  come  to 
hang  down 

without  motion.  17.  Take  up your forelock  :  i.  e.  Face 
to  the  right  upon  both  heeli  t  fink  your  body  down* 
and  come  to  the*pofition  defcribed  in  the  fecond  mo- 
tion of  grounding;  raifc  yourfclf  and  firelock,  bringing 
it  clnfe  to  your  right  fide;  come  to  your  proper  front* 
fcizing  yoor  firelock  at  the  muzzle,  aa  in  explana- 
tion 15.  if.  Re/I  yonr  firelock: 1.  e.  Bring  your  right- 
10.  Draw  your  rammer  1  X.  e.  Draw  hand  aa  far  aa  the  fweO  j  raife  the  firelock  high  up  in 
with  a  quick  motion  half  out,  fcizing  it  at   a  perpendicular  hne  from  the  ground  with  your  right- 


Minutl. 


the  muzzle  back-handed  ;  draw  it  quite  out,  turn  it, 
and  cater  it  into  the  muzzle.  11.  Ran  down  your 
charge :  i.  e.  Ram  the  cartridge  well  down  in  the  bar- 
rel, inftantly  recovering  and  fcizing  the  rammer  back* 
handed  at  the  centre,  turning  it,  and  entering  it  at 
far  as  the  lower  pipe,  placing  at  the  lame  time  the 
edge  of  the  hand  on  the  butt  end  of  the  rammer,  with 
fingers  extended.  1 2.  Return  your  rammer  :  i.  e.  Re- 
turn the  rammer,  bringing  up  the  piece  with  the  left- 
hand  to  the  Ihoulder,  fcizing  it  with  the  right-hand 
under  the  cock,  keeping  the  left-hand  faft  at  the  fvrcll, 
turning  the  body  fquare  to  the  front.    13.  Shoulder 


hand,  and  feize  it  with  your  left  above  the  fpring,  the 
cock  bring  at  the  height  of  the  vraift-belt ;  ftep  back 
with  your  right-foot,  placing  it  behind  your  left-heel, 
and  come  to  the  reft.  19.  Shoulder  j*ur  firelock  ;  u  e. 
Lift  up  your  right-foot,  and  place  it  by  your  left  (bring 
the  firelock  at  the  fame  time  to  your  left-moulder,  and 
friz*?  the  butt-end  with  the  left-hand,  keeping  it  in  the 
fame  pofition  as  above  defcribed ;  throw  your  right- 
hand  brifkly  back.  28.  Sfcun  your  jireiock  :  i.e.  Bring 
the  right-hand  brifkly  up,  and  place  it  under  the  cock, 
keeping  the  firelock  fteady  in  the  fame  pofition  ;  quit 
the  butt  with  the  left-hand,  and  feizethe  firelock  with 


your  firelock :  i.  c.  Quit  the  left-band,  and  place  it  it  at  the  fwell,  bringing  the  elbow  dofe  down  upon 
ftrong  upon  the  butt ;  quit  the  right  hand,  and  throw  the  lock  ;  the  right-hand  being  kept  fail  in  thii  mo- 
it  down  the  right-Tide.  14.  Reft  your  firelock:  i.  e.  tion,  and  the  piece  ftill  upright  j  quit  the  right-hand. 
Seize  the  firelock  with  the  right-hand,  turning  .the  and  bring  it  down  your  right-fide,  " 


bringing  the  fire-* 

lock  outwards ;  raifc  the  firelock  from  the  moulder,  lock  nimbly  down  to  the  fecure)  the  left-hand  in  a 

and  place  your  left-hand  with  a  quick  motion  above  line  with  the  waift-bek.    at.  Shoulder  your  firelock  : 

the  lock,  holding  the  piece  fight  up  and  down  in  both  L  e.  Bring  the  firelock  up  to  a  perpendicular  line,  fei- 

bands  before  you,  and  your  left-hand  even  with  your  zing  it  with  the  right-hand  under  the  cock ;  quit  the 

eyes  1  ftep  brifkly  back  with  your  right-foot,  placing  left-hand,  and  place  it  ftrong  upon  the  butt;  quit  the 

it  a  hand's-breadth  diftance  from  your  left-heel,  and  right  hand,  and  bring  it  fmartiy  down  the  right-fide, 

at  the  fame  time  bring  down  your  firelock  as  quick  a  2.  Fix  your  bayonet:  i.  e.  Firft  and  fecond  motions. 


as  poffible  to  the  reft,  finking  it  as  far  down  before  as  in  the  two  firft  of  the  fecure ;  quit  the  right-hand, 

your  left-hand  as  your  right-hand  will  permit  without  and  bring  the  firelock  fmartiy  down  to  the  left-fide 

conftraint;  your  left  hand  being  at  the  feather-fpring,  with  the  left-hand,  as  far  as  it  will  admit  without  con- 

and  your  right,  with  fingers  extended,  held  under  the  ftraint,  fciriog  the  bayonet  at  the  fame  time  with  the 

guard,  taking  care  to  draw  in  the  muzzle  well  towards  right-hand,  and  fixing  it,  placing  that  hand  juft  be- 

your  body,  and  to  drefs  in  a  line  with  the  butt-end.  low  the  brafs,  with  the  piece  kept  clofe  to  the  hollow 

15.  Order  jour  firelock:  i.  e.  Place  your  firelock  nimb-  of  the  Ihoulder.    a*.  Shoulder  jour  firelock  :  i.  c.  Quit 

ly  with  your  left-hand  againft  your  right-fhoulder  ;  the  right-hand,  and  bring  up  the  firelock  with  the  kit; 

quit  the  firelock  with  the  right-hand,  linking  it  at  feize  it  again  under  the  cock  with  your  right,  as  in  the 


the  fame  time  with  your  left  5  fcizc  it  at  the  muzzle, 
which  mutt  be  of  an  equal  height  with  your  chin,  and 
hold  it  clofe  againlt  your  right- fide;  lift  up  your  right- 
foot,  and  place  it  by  your  left;  at  the  fame  time  throw 
back  your  left-hand  by  your  left-fide,  and  with  your 
right  bring  down  the  butt-end  ftrong  upon  the  ground, 
placing  it  even  with  the  toe  of  your  right-foot ;  the 
thumb  of  your  right-hand  lying  along  the  barrel,  and 
the  muzzle  kept  at  a  little  dittance  from  your  body. 
16.  Ground  your  frJock:  i.  e.  Half-face  to  the  right 
upon  your  heels,  and  at  the  fame  time  turn  the  fire- 
lock, fo  that  the  lock  may  point  to  the  rear,  and  the 

fiat  of  the  butt-end  lie  againft  the  infide  of  your  foot;  with  your  right-foot,  and  come  down  to  your  pref.n!, 
at  the  fame  time  flipping  the  right-foot  behind  the  as  in  the  foregoing  explanation.  26.  To  th*  right 
butt  of  the  firelock,  the  right-toe  pointing  to  the  face ;  L  e.  as  in  the  foregoing  explanation,  facing  to 
right,  and  the  left  to  the  front :  ftep  directly  forward  the  right.  27.  to  the  right-about  face  ;  i.  e.  as  in  the 
with  your  left-foot,  about  ai  far  as  the  fwell  of  the  a  eth  explanation,  only  coming  to  the  rightabout  in- 
firelock,  and  lay  it  upon  the  ground,  your  left-hand  ft  cad  of  to  the  right.  a8.  To  the  left  face  :  i.  e.  Brin* 
hanging  down  by  your  left-leg,  and  yoor  right  kept  the  right-foot  brifkly  to  the  hollow  of  your  left, 
faft,  with  the  butt-end  againft  it ;  raifc  yourfclf  up  the  firelock  in  the  fame  pofition  as  in  the  firft  motion 
again  nimbly,  bringing  back  your  left-foot  to  its  for-  of facing  to  the  right ;  face  to  the  left ;  come  down  to 
-  pofition,  keeping  your  body  faced  to  the  right ;    the  prrfeut,  as  before.    29.  To  the  left  face;  i.  e.  as 

3  Z  2  in 


fecond  motion  of  the  fecure ;  quit  the  left-hand,  and 
place  it  ftrong  upon  the  butt ;  quit  the  right-hand, 
and  bring  it  down  the  right  fide.  24.  Prefent  your 
arm ;  i.e.  as  explained  in  three  motions  of  the  14th 
word  of  command,  a  5..  To  the  right  face:  i.  e.  Bring 
up  the  firelock  with  a  quick  motion  high  before  you, 
till  your  left-hand  comes  even  with  your  eyes,  with 
the  fingers  of  that  hand  extended  along  the  flock,  jull 
above  the  feather-fpring,  the  right-foot  to  be  brought 
clofe  up  to  the  left-heel  in  this  motion  ;  face  to  the 
right,  taking  care  in  facing  to  hold  the  firelock  right 
up  and  down,  and  fteady  in  your  hands ; 
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Maul,  im  the  foregoing  explanation.    30.  To  tht  left- 

' face  ;  i.  e.  a*  before,  coining  to  the  left -about  intlcad 
of  to  the  left.  3 1 .  Shadier  your  freloek  ;  i.  e.  aa  in 
the  two  motion*  of  the  19th  explanation.  32.  Chargt 
yvur  hayoret;  i.  c.  as  in  the  firil  explaeation  1  bring 
the  fwell  of  the  firelock  down  urong  upon  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  grafpieg  the  piece  at  the  ftnalL  behind  the 
io.k,  and  at  high  as  the  waill-belt  |  the  firelock  upoa 
a  level  with  the  barrel  upwards.  33.  SLoulUr  your 
firelock :  i.  e.  Bring  up  the  firelock  to  the  Ibouldei, 
filaec  the  Icft-lund  upon  the  butt,  bringing  the  feet 
fquare  to  the  front  \  quit  the  right-hand,  and  throw 
it  down  the  right  fide.  34.  Advance  your  arnuf  i.  c. 
fi if t  and  fecood  motion*,  as  in  the  firil  explanation : 
bring  the  firelock  down  the  right-fide,  with  the  right- 
band  as  low  as  it  will  admit  without  conllraint,  (lip- 
ping up  the  left-hand  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fwell, 
the  guard  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the 
right-hand,  the  three  lait  fingers  under  the  cock,  with 
the  barrel  to  the  rear;  quit  the  left-hand.  3  Shoul- 
der your  Jirtloek  ;  i.  e.  bring  up  the  left-hand,  and  feize 
it  at  tlie  fwell ;  come  fmartly  up  to  the  poifc ;  (boul- 
der. 36.  Prime  and  load:  i.  e.  Come  fmartly  to  the 
recover,  by  fpnnging  the  firelock  Knight  up  with  the 
left-hand,  turning  the  barrel  inwards  to  the  proper 
height  of  the  recover:  at  the  fame  time  that  the  left* 
hand  fp  rings  the  firelock,  the  right-hand  is  raifed  brilkly 
in. in  the  right-lidt,  and  lci/e«  the  nrtlock  acroft  the 
btrait;  as  it  rift  s  below  the  t  ock,  the  left-hand  comet 
w:th  a  quick  motion  from  the  butt,  and  feizes  the 
firelock  ilroug  above  the  lock,  the  little  finger  of  the 
left-hand  at  the  lpriug  of  the  lock,  the  left-hand  at  an 
t  qnal  height  with  the  face,  the  butt  clofc  to  the  bo- 
dv,  but  n>>t  preifed,  the  firelock  perpendicular  oppo- 
iite  the  left -tide  of  the  face  :  bring  the  firelock  down 
with  a  brilk  mctiun  tu  the  priming  polition,  the  left- 
hand  holding  the  ti relink,  at  in  priming  ;  the  thumb 
vi t  the  right-hand  placed  again  ft  the  face  of  the  ltcel, 
the  fingers  clinched,  and  the  elbow  a  little  turned  out, 
that  the  writ!  may  be  clear  of  the  cock:  open  the  pan, 
by  throwing  up  the  Aeel  with  a  itrong  motion  of  the 
right  arm,  turning  the  elbow  in,  and  keeping  the  fire- 
lock Heady  in  the  left-hand ;  handle  your  cartridge, 
prime,  thut  your  pan,  call  about,  load,  draw  ram- 
mers, ram  down  the  cartridge,  return  the  rammers, 
ihoulder.  N.  B.  The  motion  of  recover,  and  coming 
down  to  the  priming  pofition  and  opening  pans,  are  to 
be  done  in  the  uftial-time.  The  motions  of  handling 
cartridge  to  (hutting  the  pant,  are  to  be  done  as  quick 
a*  jiolhble :  when  the  pans  are  fhut,  a  fmall  paufe 
is  to  be  made,  and  then  caft  about  together;  then 
the  loading  motions  are  to  be  done  at  quick  at 
pflTible;  but  before  the  rammer  it  returned,  another 
(mall  pauff  is  to  be  made,  counting  1,2,  bet  wee  u  c  ach 
motion,  nil  the  firelock  is  ihouldered.—  Front  rani, 
make  ready:  i.  e.  Spring  the  firelock  brilkly  to  the 
recover,  keeping  the  left-foot  fall  in  this  motion  ;  at 
ftion  as  the  firelock  is  at  the  recover,  without  any  Hop, 
fink  the  body  brilkly  without  Hooping  forward,  with  a 
quick  motion  down  upon  the  right-knee  ;  the  butt- 
end  of  the  firelock  at  the  fame  time  falls  upon  the 
ground,  the  front  part  of  the  bntt  being  iu  a  line  with 
Hie  heel  of  the  left-foot.  As  foon  as  the  butt  comet 
to  the  ground,  the  firelock  is  to  be  cocked,  immediate- 
ly fcizing  the  cock  and  itccl  iu  the  right-hand  }  the 
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firelock  to  bo  held  fins  in  the  left-hand,  about  the  Mmiat 
middle  of  that  part  of  the  firelock  between  the  lock  -  »  ' 
ami  the  fwell  of  the  ftock  1  the  point  of  the  left-thumb 
to  be  clofc  to  the  fwell,  pointing  upward*.  At  th« 
body  is  linking,  the  right-knee  it  to  be  thrown  at  far 
back  aa  the  left-leg  may  be  right  up  and  down ;  the 
right  foot  to  be  thrown  ■  little  to  the  right ;  the  body 
to  be  kept  Aratght ;  the  bead  up,  looking  to  the  right 
along  the  rank,  the  fame  at  if  ihouldered ;  the  fireWk 
to  be  upright,  and  the  butt  about  four  inchet  to  the 
right  of  the  in  fide  of  the  left-foot.  Prrfent :  i.  e. 
Bring  the  firelock  brifltly  down  to  the  prefix/,  by  ex- 
tending the  left-arm  to  the  full  length  with  a  flrong 
motion  ;  at  the  fame  time  fpring  up  the  butt  by  the 
cock  with  the  right-hand,  and  raifc  the  butt  fo  high 
upon  the  right-lhouldrr,  that  you  may  not  be  obliged 
to  ftoop  too  much  with  the  head  ;  the  right-cheek  to 
be  clofe  to  the  butt,  and  the  left-eye  ftiut,  and  look 
along  the  barrel  with  the  rtght-eye  from  the  breech- 
pin  to  the  muzzle ;  keep  the  left-elbow  down  in  an 
eafy  pofition,  and  (laud  aa  Heady  as  pofiiblc;  the  thumb 
of  the  right-hand  to  remain  in  the  pofition  as  descri- 
bed in  the  third  explanation  of  the  manual.  Fire:  i.e. 
1'ull  the  trigger  as  directed  in  the  manual ;  and  at 
foon  as  the  piece  in  fired,  give  yourfelf  a  ftronj 
fpring  upon  your  left-leg,  railing  your  body  brilk- 
ly, and  llraight  up,  keeping  your  left-foot  fair, 
and  bringing  the  right-heel  to  the  inlide  of  the  left  ; 
at  the  time  time  the  firelock  is  to  be  brought  up  to 
the  primkig-pofitiou,  and  half -cocked  immediately  :  a 
short  paufc  is  to  be  made  ;  then  handle  cartridge,  and 
go  on  with  the  loading  motions  defcribed  in  the  ex- 
planation of  prime  and  Load.— Centre  rani,  m^ike  ready  : 
t.  e.  Spring  the  firelock  brilkly  to  the  recover;  fo 
toon  as  the  left-hand  feizet  the  firelock  abovt  the  lock, 
the  right-elbow  U  to  be  nimbly  railed  a  little,  placing 
the  thumb  of  tliat  hand  upon  the  cock  j  the  finger* 
open  by  the  plate  of  the  lock,  and  at  quick  at  pollible 
force  the  piece  tu  the  cock,  by  dropping  the  elbow, 
aud  forcing  down  the  cock  with  the  thumb,  ucpptng 
at  the  fame  time  a  moderate  pace  to  the  right,  keeping 
the  left  Riot  mil  \  aa  the  firelock  is  cocked,  the  thumb 
ia  to  fall  below  the  cock,  the  right-hand  (citing  the 
firelock  clofe  under  the  cock  firmly,  the  fore  finger 
not  to  be  bcfoie  the  trigger;  the  piece  tu  be  held  in 
this  pofition  perpendicular,  oppofitc  the  left-fide  of  the 
face,  the  butt  dofe  tu  the  left-breaft,  but  not  preiTedj 
the  body  to  be  llraight,  and  as  full  to  the  front  as  pol- 
lible ;  the  head  kept  up,  looking  to  the  right  of  the 
rank,  that  the  body  and  the  firelock  may  not  Hoop  for- 
ward, nor  lean  much  out  of  the  rank.  Prrfent :  i.  e. 
Spring  the  firelock  from  the  body  to  the  aim's  length 
with  a  quick  motion,  prefliog  down  the  muzzle  with 
the  left-hand,  and  fpring  up  the  butt  with  the  right- 
hand,  as  in  the  foreguing  explanation  of  the  front-rani. 
Fire.  As  in  explanation  4,  in  the  manual,  with  thit 
difference,  that  the  left-foot  i*  to  be  brought  up  to 
the  right,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  firelock  m  brought 
down  to  the  priming  polition.  The  loading  motions 
as  in  the  explanations  of  priiniug  and  loading;  and  at 
the  lad  motion  of  (houldcring,  to  fpring  to  the  kft 
again,  and  cover  the  filc-lcadn*. — Rear  rani,  mait  ready: 
i.  e.  Recover  the  firelock,  and  cock  aa  before  directed 
for  the  centre-rank;  as  the  firelock  it  recotered  and 
cocked,  ftcp  brilkly  llraight  to  the  right,  with  the  right* 
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foot,  a  foil  pace  ;  bring  the  left-heel  about  (it  inches 
before  the  right-foot ;  the  body  firaight,  and  an  fquarc 
to  the  front  as  poflible,  as  in  the  explanation  of  the 
eentre-rmti,  Prtfent:  As  in  explanation  prefimt,  before. 
Fire  :  A  a  in  explanation  of  the  centre  rani  j  and  aa 
the  firelock  i*  coming  down  to  the  priming  pofition, 
the  left  w  to  be  brought  back  to  the  right ;  and  at 
the  laft  motion  of  mouldering,  to  fpring  to  the  left 
again,  and  caver  ri>e  file-leader. 

There  are  fomc  peculiar  words  of  command  at  the 
manual  exercife  of  the  grenadiers,  when  apart  from  the 
battalion  t  and  alfo  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 

MANUDUCTOR,  a  name  given  to  an  ancient 
officer  in  the  church ;  who,  from  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  where  he  whs  placed,  gave  the  ugnsl  for  Ae 
choirirler*  to  fing,  and  marked  the  meafurr,  beat  time, 
and  regulated  the  mulic.  The  Creek*  called  him  me- 
Jucbortj,  becaufe  ftaled  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  : 
but  in  the  Latin  church  he  was  called  manyihiHur  ; 
from  manrt  and  daay,  *»  I  lead  j"  becaufe  he  led  and 
guided  the  choir  by  the  motion*  and  gefture  of  the 
hand. 

MANUFACTURE,  a  commodity  produced  from 
raw  or  natural  material*,  either  by  the  work  of  the 
band  or  by  machinery. 

MANUFACTURER,  one  who  work*  up  a  natu- 
ral product  into  an  artificial  commodity. 

MANUMISSION*  an  ad  whereby  a  (lave  or  vil- 
lain is  fet  at  liberty,  or  let  out  of  bondage.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Latin  rnvmu,  "  hand  |"  and 
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Of  raanumifnon  there  have  alfo  bren  various  forms 
in  England.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  villain* 
were  n.;inun>itted,  by  the  mailer's  delivering  them  by 
the  right  hand  to  the  vifcount,  in  full  court,  {hovring 
them  the  door,  giving  them  a  lance  and  a  fword, 
and  proclaiming  them  free.  Other*  were  manumitted 
by  charter.  There  was  alfo  an  implicit  uianumifljon  ; 
as  when  the  lord  ro.iJe  an  obligation  for  payment  of 
money  to  the  bondman  at  a  certain  day,  or  fucd  him 
where  he  might  enter  without  fuit,  and  the  like. 

MANURK,  any  thing  ufed  for  fattening  and  im- 
proving land.  See  Agriculture,  Part  I.  Seel.  I. 
11.  and  111. 

MANUSCRIPT,  a  book  or  paper  written  v>itbtbt 
band;  by  which  it  ftand*  oppofed  to  a  printed  book  or 
paper.  A  manufcript  is  ufually  denoted  by  the  two 
letters  MS.  and  in  the  plural  by  MSS.  What  makes 
public  lihrarics  valuable  it  the  number  of  ancient  ma- 
nufcript* repolitcd  in  them  ;  fee  Alii  andrian,  Cam- 
■ridgs,  Clermont,  Cottoniasi,  Haxleian,  Va- 
ticaw,  &c. 

MANUTIUS  (Aldus),  the  firft  of  thofe  eel** 
brated  Venetian  printers  who  were  as  illultrious  for 
their  learning  a*  for  uncommon  (kill  in  their  profel- 
fion.  He  was  born  at  BafTano  in  Italy  about  the 
middle  of  the  ijth  century;  and  hence  is  fometimes 
called  Bejftanui,  though  generally  better  known 
the  name  of  AlAu.  He  was  the  fail  who  print* 
Creek  neatly  and  correctly  j  and  acquired  fo  much 
reputation  by  it,  that  whatever  was  finely,  printed  was 


mtttrrt,  "  to  (end ;"  quia  Jervut  miitriatur  extra  auuum    proverbially  faid  to  have  "  come  from  the  prefo  of 


feu  pohjLerm  demini  fui.  Some  authors  define  manumif- 
fion an  aft  by  which  a  lord  enfranchises  his  tenants, 
who  till  that  time  had  born  his  vaflals,  and  in  a  Hate 
•f  llavcry  incouliilcut  with  the  fao&ity  of  the  Chri- 
faith. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  manumiflion  of  flaves  was 
three  fcveral  ways.     I.  When,  with  hit 


the  flave  wa»  led  before  the  pcxtor,  and  that  magi- 
ftrate  laid  his  wand  called  vinJMa  on  his  head, 
j.  When  the  mafler  ga*c  the  (lave  hit  freedom  by  his 
lerbunent.  Servius  Tall  us  is  faid  to  have  fet  on  foot 
the  firll  manner ;  and  P.  Valerius  Public ola  the  fc- 
eond.  A  particular  account  is  given  of  the  third  in 
the  luilitutes  of  Juilinian.  It  was  not  n ternary  that 
the  praetor  ihuuld  be  on  his  tribunal  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  manumiflion  :  be  did  it  any  where  indif- 
ferently, in  hi&  houfe,  in  the  flrcet,  in  going  to  bathe, 
fee.  rlc  iaid  the  rod  an  tbc  Dave's  head,  pronouncing 
thefe  words,  lhcrt  rum  fiberum  tjfe  more  Shiiritim,  "  I 
declare  him  a  frcfmvn,  after  tlic  mariner  of  the  Ro- 
ma bk,"  ITiis  dom,  he  gave  the  rod  to  the  liclor, 
who  ftruek  the  flave  with  it  on  the  head,  and  after- 
wards with  his  hand  on  his  (ace  and  back  ;  and  the 

new-freed 
manumif- 

liou.    The  Oave  had  hkewife  his  head  fhaved,  and  a 
y  his  mailer  as  a  token  of  freedom. 

then  alfo  a  third  name 


notary  or  tribe  entered  the  name  of  the 
mail  in  the  rcgilter,  with  the  reafoos  of  lii> 

»e  Oave 
enp  given  him  1 
Tcrtullian  adds,  tliat  he  liad 


given  htm :  if  this  were  fo,  three 
token  of  nobility,  but  of  freedom. 
Confiantine  ordered  the 
is  the  churches. 


wire  not  a 
The  emperor 
t  Rome  to  be 


M».  utii.s. 


teo* 


Aldus."  Wc  have  a  kind  of  Greek  grammar  of  his  > 
with  Notes  upon  Homer,  Horace,  &c.  He  died  at 
Venice,  where  he  exercifed  his  prorcfliun,  in  1516. 

Mamutii's  (Paulus),  fun  of  the  former,  wus  brouglit 
np  to  his  father's  profeffion.  He  was  m  ire  icaracd 
than  him  ;  and  he  acquired,  by  continual  reading  of' 
Tully,  fuch  a  purity  in  writing  Latin,  that  even  Sea- 


maJter's  content,  a  fla%c  had  his  name  entered  in  the   liger  allows  a  Roman  could  not  exceed.   Pope  PmsJV. 

public  regifter  of  the  citizens,    a.  When    placid  him  at  the  head  of  the  apottolieal  prcls,  a:id 

gave  him  the  charge  of  the  Vatican  library.  1  h» 
Epitllcs  are  infinitely  laboured,  and  very  correct  ;  hut, 
as  may  be  laid  of  moil  of  the  Ciceronian*,  tliry  con- 
tain fcarrtly  any  thing  but  mere  words.  This  con- 
ftant  reading  of  Tully,  however,  together  with  his 
profound  knowledge  of  antiquity,  qualified  him  ex- 
tremely well  for  an  editor  of  Tully  j  whole  works  he 
accordingly  publilhcd,  with  Commentaries  on  them, 
in  4.  vols  folio,  at  Venice  in  1523. 


He  died  in  1  C7.|. 
Makvtivs  (Aldus),  the  Younger,  the  Ion  of  I'au- 
lus,  and  the  grind  Ion  of  Aldus,  was  elleemed  one  of 
the  greatell  geniufcn  and  moil  learned  men  of  his  time. 
Clement  VIII.  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  Vafic&u 
printing-houfe  ;  but  probably  the  profit*  of  that  place 
were  very  fmall,  rince  Manutius  was  obliged,  for  hit 
fuhfiilciice,  to  accept  of  a  profelTorof  rhetoric's  ehair, 
and  to  fell  the  excellent  library  that  was  in  his  family, 
which  his  father,  his  uncle,  and  his  great-uncle,  had 
collected  with  extraordinary  care,  and  which  it  is  laid 
contained  Ko,0OO  volumes.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1 
without  any  other  recoinpcnfe  than  the  priiifcs  due  to 
his  merit.  He  wrote,  1.  Commentaries  on  Ctcero. 
2.  A  treatife  on  orthography..-  3.  Three  book*  of 
epillles  ;  and  other  work*  in  Latin  and  Italian,  which 
are  cileetncd. 

MAON, 
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\.0N  (anc  geog.),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Ju«Uh,      MARAGNAN,  a  province  of  Brazil  in  South  A.  Wvafraa 

e  fouth-eaft,  towards  the  Dead  Sea.    It  gave  merica,  which  comprehend*  a  fertile  populous  iflsnd,  I 

to  the  mldmufi  of  Maim,  1  Sam.  xxil  111  mile,  in  circumference.    The  French  fettled  here 

MAP,  a  plain  figure,  repre  fen  ting  the  furface  of  in  161 2,  and  built  a  town  5  but  they  were  foot)  driven  * 

the  earth,  or  a  part  thereof,  according  to  the  laws  of  from  thence  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  hare  pof"Vfled  it 

perfpective.    Sec  GaooRArHy,  n°  63 — 73.  ever  Cnce.    The  town  is  little,  but  ftrong  j,  and  hat  a 

MAPLE.    See  Acer.  cattle,  a  harbour,  and  a  brfhop's  fee.    Toe  climate  ia 

Mafi f- Sugar.    See  Suoar.  very  agreeable  and  uholefome,  and  the  foil  produce* 

MAPLETOFT  (Dr  John),  defrended  from  agood  plenty  of  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  W.  Long.  54.  35. 

family  in  Huntingdonlhire,  was  born  in  1631.    He  S.  Lat.  2.  0. 

was  educated  in  Trinity-collcgc,  Cambridge,  and  qua-      MARALDI  (James  Philip),  a  learned  mathema- 

liAcd  himfclf  for  the  profelfiou  of  phyfic  ;  and  in  1675  tician  and  aftronomer^  of  the  academy  of  icience*  at 

was  chofen  profeffor  of  that  art  at  Grctharn  college.  Paris,  was  born  in  1665.    He  was  tbe  fon  of  Francis 

Ma.-aldi  and  Angela  Cathar 


•He  tranflatcd  Dr  Sydenham's  Oiftntatumet  Mettus 
tirca  merborvm  acutorum  bifioriam  ef  curttfioatm  into 
the  Latin,  and  Sydenham  dedicated  them  to  Maplc- 
toft.  He  married  in  1679,  andfoon  after  transferred 
his  fludics  from  phyfic  to  divinity  ;  took  orders ;  ob- 
tained the  vicarage  of  St  Laurence  Jewry,  with  the 
lectureftiip  of  St  Cfiriftopher's  in  London :  and  ha- 
ving been  a  benefactor  to  Sion  college,  was,  in  1707, 
elected  president.  He  continued  to  preach  in  his 
church  of  St  Laurence  Jewry  till  he  was  above  83  years 
of  age  ;  and  in  his  decline  printed  a  book  intitled  The 
prmciplei  and  ehuiri  of  the  Chrifiicm  rebgioa,  &c.  8vo. 
1710,  a  copy  of  which  he  fent  to  every  houfe  in  his 
parifli.  He  was  a  polite  fcholar ;  and  be  fides  fome  other 
pieces  on  moral  and  theological  fubjeCls,  there  are  in 
the  Appendix  to  Ward's  Lives  of  the  profefTors  of 
G  relrtain -college,  three  Latin  le£lure»  read  there  by 
him,  on  the  origin  of  the  art  of  medicine,  and  the  hi- 
llory  of  its  invention. 

MAPPA,  in  the  public  games  of  the  Roman  cir- 
cus, was  a  napkin  hung  out  at  the  prxtor's  or  other 
great  magiftrate's  feat,  as  a  fignalfor  the  race  or  other 
diverlions  to  begin.  The  mappa  was  received  by  the 
mapparius,  or  p  erf  cm  who  held  it,  from*  the  conful, 
prxtor,  or  other  great  officer.  Notice  was  anciently 
given  by  found  of  trumpet ;  but  Nero  is  fai J  to  have 
introduced  the  mappa,  by  throwing  his  napkin  out  of 
the  window  to  fatisfy  the  people,  who  grew  noify  at 
the  delay  of  the  fports  while  be  was  at  dinner. 

MAPPARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  officer 
who  gave  the  Agnal  to  the  gladiators  to  begin  fight- 
ing ;  which  he  did  by  throwing  an  handkerchief  that 
he  had  received  from  the  emperor  or  other  magi- 
Urate. 

MARACAKDA  (anc. geog.),  capital  of  the  Sog- 
diana.  Now  thought  to  be  SatKortcuui,  a  city  of 
IJfbec  Tartary  in  Afia,  the  country  and  royal  refi- 
dtnee  of  TamerJane.    See  Samarcand. 

MARACAYBO,  a  rich  and  confiderable  town  of 
South  America,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Vene- 
zuela, feated  near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  ft  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  feint  and  chocolate,  which  is  the 
bell  in  America  ;  and  they  have  likewife  very  fine  to- 
bacco. It  was  taken  by  the  French  bucaneers  in  1666 
and  1678.   W.  Long.  70.  45.  N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

Maracaybo,  a  lake  in  South  America,  200  miles 
long  and  100  broad,  which  difcharges  itfclf  by  a  river 
into  the  North  Sea.  It  is  weD  defended  by  ftrong 
forts;  which,  however,  did  not  hinder  Sir  Henry  Mor- 
gan, a  bucancer,  from  entering  it,  and  plundering  fe- 
veral  Spanilh  towns  on  the  coaft,  after  defeating  a  fqua- 
dion  feet  out  agsintt  him. 


trine  Cafini,  the  lifter  of  the 
famous  aftronomer  of  that  name.  His  uncle  made  hint 
go  to  France  in  1687,  where  he  acquired  great  repu- 
tation on  account  of  his  learning  and  observations.  He 
made  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  (tars,  which  is  more  par- 
ticular and  exact  than  Bayer's  t  and  has  given  a  great 
number  of  curious  and  interefting  obfervationt  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  %  in  particular,  thofe  on  bees 
and  petrifactions  have  been  univcrfalty  applauded.  He 
died  in  1729. 

MA  RAN  A  (John  Paul),  an  ingenious  writer  of 
the  17th  century,  was  of  a  diftinguifhed  family,  and 
born  at  Genoa  (  where  he  received  an  education  f un- 
able to  his  birth,  and  made  a  great  progrefs  ro.  the 
ftudy  of  polite  literature  and  the  fcience*.  Having 
been  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  of  Raphael  defla  Terra, 
to  deliver  up  Genoa  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he  was  in 
1670,  when  18  years  of  age,  unprifoned  in  the  tower 
of  that  city,  and  remained  there  four  years.  Being 
at  length  let  at  liberty,  he  was  ordered  to  write  the 
hiftory  of  that  confpiracy  ;  but,  when  finifbed,  it  was 
fe  wed  and  prevented  from  being  publifhed.  When  the 
republic  of  Genoa  was  at  variance  with  ate  court  of 
France,  Marana,  who  had  always  an  inclination  for 
that  court,  was  afraid  of  being  imprifoned  a  fecond 
time  {  and  retired  to  Monaco,  where  he  again  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  the  confpiracy  in  Italian ;  and,  in  1682, 
went  to  Lyons  to  get  it  printed.  From  Lyons  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  his  merit  foon  acquired  him  pow- 
erful protectors.  He  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life  in  a 
happy  and  tranquil  mediocrity,  devoted  to  ftudy  and 
the  fociety  of  men  of  learning;  and  died  in  1693. 
His  hiftory  of  the  confpiracy  contains  many  curious 
and  interefting  auecdotes,  which  are  nowhere  elfc  to 
be  found.  He  alio  wrote  feveral  other  works ;  the. 
moft  known  of  which  is  the  Turkilh  Spy,  in  6  wb 
1:010,  which  was  in  1742  augmented  to  feven.  Of 
this  ingenious  work  we  have  an  excellent  Engliih 
tranflation. 

MARAN'O,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice  and  province  of  Friuli,  with  a  ftrong  citadel ; 
feated  in  a  marfh  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  Ve- 
nice, which  renders  it  difficult  of  accefs. 

MARANS,  a  rich  town  of  France,  in  the  territory 
of  Aunis  and  diocefe  of  RocheUc,  feated  among  fart 
marines,  near  the  river  Scvrc,  three  miles  from  the  fea. 
It  carries  on  a  very  great  trade  in  corn  ;  and  is  feated 
in  W.  Long.  o.  55.  N.  Lat.  46.  20. 

MARANTA,  Indian  Arrow-root:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tnonandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  trethod  ranking 
under  the  eighth  order,  Ssitomitt*.  The 
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Mmti  ttngent  and  quinquefld,  with  two  fegments  aJteraatdy 
1  patent.  There  are  three  fpecies,  the  arundinacca,  ga- 
vT  °"  "u>ga*  and  comofa,  all  of  them  herbaceous  perennial 
Y~  exotica  of  the  Indies,  kept-hcre  in  hot  houfes  for  cu- 
riofity :  they  have  thick,  knotty,  creeping  roots, 
crowned  with  long,  broad,  arundiuaceous  leaves,  end- 
ing in  points,  and  upright  ftalks,  half  a  yard  high, 
terminated  by  bunches  of  monopetalous  ringent,  Ave* 
parted  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots  in  fpring,  and  planting  them  in  pots  of  light 
rich  earth,  and  then  plunging  them  in  the  bark-bed. 
The  root  of  the  galanga  is  ufed  by  the  Indians  to  ex- 
tract the  virus  communicated  by  their  poifuncd  ar- 
rows ;  from  whence  it  has  derived  its  name  of  arrow 
root.  The  anindiaacea,  or  ftarch  plant,  rife*  to  two 
feet,  has  broad  pointed  leaves,  fmall  white  flowers, 
and  one  feed.  It  is  cultivated  in  garden*  and  in  pro- 
vifion -grounds  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  the  ftarch  is 
obtained  from  it  by  the  following  procefs  defcribed  by 
Dr  Wright.  "  The  roots  when  a  year  old  are  dug 
up,  well  warned  in  water,  and  then  beaten  in  large 
deep  wooden  mortars  to  a  pulp.  This  is  thrown  into 
a  large  tub  of  clean  water.  The  whole  is  then  well 
(lined,  and  the  fibrous  part  wrung  out  by  the  hands, 
and  thrown  awav.  The  milky  liquor  being  pafled 
through  a  hair  here,  or  coarfe  cloth,  is  fuffcred  to 
fettle,  and  the  clear  water  is  drained  off.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veffel  is  a  white  mafs,  which  is  again  mixed 
with  dean  water  and  drained  :  Uftly,  the  mafs  is  dried 
on  meets  in  the  fun,  and  is  pure  ftarch." — A  dccoc\iod 
•f  the  frelh  roots  (the  Doctor  informs  us)  makes  an 
excellent  ptiCsn  in  acute  difcafes. 

MARASMUS,  among  phyficians,  denotes  an  a- 
trophy  or  confumption  in  its  laft  and  moft  deplorable 
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iRATHON  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  demi  or 
hamlets  of  Attica  ;  about  to  miles  to  the  north. eaft 
•f  Athens,  towards  B«etia,  near  the  fea.  It  Kill 
retains  its  ancient  naior  (Dr  Chandler  informs  us)  ; 
but  is  very  inconftderabtc,  confifting  only  0/  a  few 
houfes  and  gardens.  The  plain  of  Marathon,  famous 
for  Miltiades's  victory  over  the  Pcrfians,  by  which 
the  liberties  of  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Greece  were 
laved,  is  long  and  narrow,  but  confifting  chiefly  of 
level  ground,  and  therefore  admitting  the  operations 
of  cavalry,  which  formed  the  main  ftrength  of  the 
barbarian  army,  and  with  which  the  Greeks  were  very 
poorly  provided.  Here  the  Pcifians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Datis,  pitched  their  camp,  by  the  advice  of 
Hipptas  the  banifhed  king  of  Athens,  whofe  felici- 
tation* and  intrigues  had  promoted  the  expedition,  and 
whofe  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  ren- 
dered his  opinion  on  all  occaflons  rcfpectable.  The 
Pcrfian  army  is  fafd  to  have  confided  of  100,000 
infantry,  and  10,000  hoi  ff. — Athens  was  in  the 
utmoft  confirmation  and  difmay.  She  had,  upon  the 
firft  appearance  ot  the  Periian  fleet,  fent  to  implore 
afliftance  from  die  other  nations  of  Greece  ;  but  fome 
had  fubmitted  to  Darius,  and  others  trembled  at  the 


very  name  of  the  Medea  or  Peritans.    The  Laced:**  Mararhor. 

monians  alone  promifed  troops;  but  various  obftacles  ' 

did  not  allow  them  immediately  to  form  a  junction 

with  thofc  of  Athens.   This  city  therefore  could  only 

rely  on  its  own  ftrength  ;  and  happily  at  this  moment 

there  appeared  three  men  dcllincd  to  give  new  energy 

to  the  (late.    Thefe  were  Miltiades,  Ariftidcs,  and 

Themiftoclcs ;  whofe  example  and  harangues  kindled 

the  flame  of  the  nobleft  heroifm  in  the  minds  of  the 

Athenians.    Levies  were  immediately  made.  Each 

of  the  ten  tribes  furtiiftied  t        foot  foldiers  with  a 

commander  at  their  head.    Te>  complete  this  number 

it  was  neccllary  to  enrol  the  llaves(A.)  No  (boner  were 

the  troops  aiTembled  than  they  marched  out  of  the 

city  into  the  plain  of  Marathon,  where  the  inhabitant* 

of  Plata:a  in  Bceotia  fent  them  a  reinforcement  of  10:0 

infantry. 

Scarcely  were  the  two  amies  is  fight  of  each  other, 
before  Miltiades  propofed  to  attack  the  enemy.  Ari- 
ftidcs and  feveral  of  the  commanders  warmly  fupportctt 
this  mcafure :  but  the  reft,  terrified  at  the  escefiive 
difproportiun  of  the  armies,  were  defirous  of  waiting 
for  the  fuccours  from  Laccdarmon.  Opinions  being 
divided,  they  had  recourfe  to  that  of  the  polcmarch, 
or  chief  of  the  militia,  who  was  confulted  on  fuch  oc- 
eafions,  to  put  an  end  to-  the  equality  of  fuffrages, 
Miltiades  addreffed  himfelf  to  him,  with  the  ardour  of 
a  man  deeply  impreflcd  with  the  importance  of  p  re- 
lent cireumftanccs  r  M  Athens  (faid  he  to  him)  is  oil 
the  point  of  experiencing  the  grcateft  of  viciflitudes. 
Ready  to  become  the  firft  power  of  Greece,  or  the 
theatre  of  the  tyranny  and  fury  of  Hipptas,  from  you 
alone,  Callimachus,  (he  now  awaits  her  deftiny.  If 
we  fuffer  the  ardour  of  the  troops  to  cool,  they  will" 
fhfl  me  folly  bow  beneath  the  Pen  ran  yoke  t  but  if  we 
lead  them  on  to  battle,  the  gods  end  victory  will  fa- 
vour us.  A  word  from  your  mouth  muft  now  preci- 
pitate your  country  into  ilavery  or  preferve  her  li* 
berty."  Callimacbus  gave  his  ftjffrage,  and  the  battla 
was  rcfolved.  To  enfurc  fuccefa,  Ariftides,  and  the 
other  generals  after  his  example,  yielded  to  Miltiades 
the  honour  of  the  command  which  belonged  to  thetri- 
in  rotation  :  but,  to  fecure  them  from  every  haxard, 
he  preferred  waiting  for  the  day  which  of  right  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

When  that  day  arrived,- Miltiadrs  drew- up  his  troop* 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  a  fpot  of'  grouud  fcat- 
tered  over  with  trees  to  impede  the  Periian  cavalry. 
The  Platarans  were  placed  on  tlie  kft  wing  |  Calli- 
machus commanded  the  right-;  Ariftides  and  Thr- 
miflocles  were  in  the  centre  of  the  battle,  and  Mil- 
tiades every  where.  An  interval  of  nearly  a  mile  fc- 
parated  the  Grecian  army  from  that  of  the  Pcrfians*- 
At  the  tuft  fignal  the  Greeks  advanced  over  this  fpace 
running.  The  Perftans,  aftorrifhed  at  a  mode  of  at- 
tack fo  novel  to  both  nations,  for  a  moment  remained' 
motioulefs ;  but  to  the  impetuous  fury  of  the  enemy* 
they  foon  oppofed  a  more  fedate  and  not  left  formi- 
dable fury.  After  an  obftinate  conffia-of  fome  hours,- 
victory  began  to  declare  herfelf  itube  two  wings  of> 

the;- 


(a)  Traveh  of  Anacharft  ;  authority,  Paufan.'x.  79.  But  Dr  Gillies  feems  to  think  that  the  armed' 
flaves  were  net  included  in  'the  10,000  ;  but  amounted  of  tbemfdves  to  a  greater  number,  and  which  formed* 
the  centre  of  the  buttle. 
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M*r*»hon.  the  Grecian  .amiy.  The  right  difperfed  the  enemy 
*'~"—*  in  the  plain,  while  the  left  drove  them  back  on  a  mu* 
raf*  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  meadow,  in  which 
they  ftuck  tiiil  and  were  loft.  Both  thefe  bodies  of 
troops  now  flew  to  the  fuccour  of  Ariftidcs  and  The. 
miftoclcs,  ready  to  give  way  before  the  flower  of  the 
Perfian  troops  placed  by  Datis  in  the  centre  of  hit 
battle.  From  thin  moment  the  rout  became  general. 
The  Pcriian*,  rcpulftd  on  all  fides,  found  their  only 
afylum  in  the  fleet  which  liad  approached  the  fhorc. 
The  conquerors  purfucd  them  with  lire  and  fword, 
and  took,  burnt,  or  funk  the  greater  part  of  their 
viiTcl* :  the  reft  efcaped  by  dint  of  rowing. 

The  Perfian  army  loll' about  6400  men  5  that  of 
the  Athenian*  192.  Miltiadc*  was  wounded  j  Hip- 
pias  wu  left  dead  on  the  field,  as  were  Stefilcus  and 
(Jallimacbut,  two  of  the  Athenian  general*.  Scarcely 
was  the  battle  over,  when  a  foldicr  worn  out  with 
fatigue  form*  the  project  of  carrying  the  firlt  news  of 
fo  fignal  a  fuccefs  to  the  magiftrates  of  Athens,  and 
without  quitting  his  arms,  he  runs,  dies,  arrives,  an- 
nounces the  victory,  and  falls  dead  at  their  feet. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  Bocdromion, 
in  the,  third  year  of  the  7a  Olympiad  (or  29th  Septem- 
ber anno  490  B.  C).  The  next  day  2000  Spartans 
arrived.  Iu  three  days  and  nights  they  had  marched 
1 2  00  ftadia.  Though  informed  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Perfian*.  they  continued  their  march  to  Marathon, 
nor  did  they  envioufly  (hun  to  behold  thofe  fields 
where  a  rival  nation  had  fignalhed  itfelf  by  fo  heroic 
tn  aftion  :  they  tbcre  beheld  the  tents  of  the  Perfian* 
ft  ill  ltanding,  the  plain  llrewcd  over  with  dead,  and 
covered  with  coftly.  fpoils:  they  there  found  Ariftidcs, 
who  with  his  tribe  wat  guarding  the  prifoners  and 
booty ;  and  did  not  retire  until  they  had  bellowed 
juft  applaules  on  the  victor*. 

The  Athenian*  neglected  nothing  to  eternifc  the 
memory  of  thofe  who  fell  in  the  battle.  It  had  been 
ufual  to  inter  tlie  citizens  who  perifhed  in  war,  at  the 
public  cxpcnce,  iu  the  Ccramicus  without  the  city ; 
but  the  death  of  thefc  was  deemed  uncommonly  meri- 
torious. They  were  buried,  and  a  barrow  was  made 
for  them,  where  their  bravery  had  been  manifcilcd. 
Their  namee  were  engraven  on  half  columns  erected 
on  the  plain  of  Marathon.  Thcfe  monuments,  not 
excepting  thofe  of  the  generals  CallimachuK  and  Ste- 
filcus, were  hi  a  II)  le  of  the  greatelt  limplicily.  In 
the  intervals  between  them  were  erected  trophies  hear- 
ing the  arms  of  the  Perfian*.  An  aitill  of  eminence 
had  painted  all  tbe  circumftances  of  the  battle  in  one 
of  the  moil  frequented  porticoes  of  the  city  :  Miltia- 
de$  waB  there  represented  at  the  head  of  the  generals, 
and  in  the  ait  of  exhorting  the  troops  to  light  for 
their  country. 

Paufanias  examined  the  field  of  battle  about  600 
years  after  this  event.  Mis  account  of  it  is  as  follows. 
**  The  barrow  ot  the  Athenians  is  in  the  plain,  and 
on  it  are  pillars  containing  the  names  of  the  dead  un- 
der thofe  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and 
there  is  another  for  the  Platsrcnfians  and  (laves  (  and 
a  dillintt  monument  of  Miltiades  the  commander,  who 
furvivtd  this  exploit.  There  may  be  perceived  nightly 
the  neighing  of  horfes  and  the  clalhitig  of  arms.  No 
perfon  has  derived  any  good  from  waiting  on  purpofc 
to  behold  the  fpcclrcs ;  but  their  anger  docs  not  fall 
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on  any  one  who  happens  to  fee  them  without  dcfijra,  Miruts, 

The  Marathonians  worlhip  thofe  who  were  flain  iu  Mwini. 
the  battle,  ftyling  them  ifnej.-~-A.  trophy  alio  of  f 
white  marble  has  been  erc&ed.  The  Athenians  fay 
the  Mcdes  were  buried,  religion  requiring  that  the 
corpfe  of  a  man  he  covered  with  earth  ;  though  i  wa* 
not  able  to  find  any  place  of  fepuiture ;  for  there  is 
no  barrow  or  other  fign  vifible,  but  they  threw  them 
promiicuoufly  into  a  pit.— Above  the  lake  arc  the 
marble  mangers  of  the  horfes  of  Artaphcrncs,  with 
marks  of  a  tent  on  the  rocks." 

Many  centuries  have  elapfed  fince  the  age  of  Pau- 
fanias; but  the  principal  barrow,  it  is  likely  that  of 
the  gallant  Athenians,  ftill  lowers  above  the  level  of 
the  plain.  It  is  of  light  fine  earth,  and  has  a  bufli 
or  two  growing  on  it.  Dr  Chandler  informs  us  that 
he  enjoyed  a  pleating  and  Satisfactory  view  from  the 
fummit  i  and  looked,  but  in  vain,  for  the  pillar*  on 
which  the  names  were  recorded,  lamenting  that  fuch 
memorials  <hould  ever  be  removed.  At  a  fmsll  di- 
stance northward  is  a  fquare  hafement  of  white  marble, 
perhaps  part  of  the  trophy.  A  Greek  church  ha* 
flood  near  it;  and  fomc  (tones  and  rubbifh,  difpofed 
fo  as  to  form  an  open  place  of  worfhip,  remain. 

MA  RATI' A.    See  Makhattas. 

MARATTI  (Carlo),  a  celebrated  painter,  wa» 
born  at  Camorano,  near  Ancona,  in  1625.  He  came 
a  poor  boy  to  Rome,  when  only  1 1  years  old ;  and 
at  I  2  recommended  himfclf  fo  effectually  to  Andrea 
Sacehi,  by  his  drawings  after  Raphael  in  the  Vatican, 
that  he  took  him  into  his  fchool,  where  he  continued  ' 
25  years  till  his  mailer's  death.  His  graceful  and 
beautiful  ideas  occafioncd  his  being  generally  employ- 
ed in  painting  madonas  and  female  faint*.  No  man 
ever  performed  in  a  better  ltyle,  or  with  a  greater 
elegance.  From  the  fineft  llatues  and  pictures,  he 
made  himfclf  mailer  of  the  moll  perfect  forms,  an  J  the 
molt  charming  air*  of  heads,  which  he  fkctched  with 
equal  cafe  .and  grace.  He  has  produced  a  noble  va- 
riety of  "draperies,  more  artfully  managed,  more  richly 
ornamented,  and  with  greater  propriety  than  even  the 
bell  of  the  moderns.  He  was  inimitable  in  adorning 
the  head,  in  the  difpofa)  of  the  hair,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  hands  and  feet,  which  arc  equal  to  thofe  of  Ra- 
phael; and  he  particularly  excelled  in  gracefulncf*.  Iu 
his  younger  d;iys  he  etched  a  few  prints,  as  wdl  of  hi* 
own  invention  as  after  others,  with  equal  fpirit  and 
corrcvtnefs.  It  would  be  emllefs  to  recount  the  cele- 
brated paintings  done  by  this  great  man.  Vet  he  exe- 
cuted nothing  (lightly,  often  changed  his  detign,  and 
almofl  always  for  the  better,  whence  hi*  pictures  were 
long  iu  hand.  By  the  example  of  his  maflcr,  he  made 
fcvrrol  admirable  portraits  of  popes,  cardinals,  and 
other  people  of  dillinction,  from  whom  lie  received  the 
highcit  tellimouies  of  elleem,  as  he  likewile  did  from 
almofl  all  the  monarch*  and  princes  of  Europe.  Inno- 
cent XI.  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  paintings  in  bi* 
chapel  and  the  Vatican.  Maratti  erected  two  noble 
monuments  for  Raphael  and  Hannibal,  at  his  own  cx- 
pcnce, in  the  Pantheon.  I  low  well  he  maintained  the 
dignity  of  his  profefiion,  appears  by  his  anfwer  to  a 
Roman  prince,  who  complaining  of  the  execflive  price 
of  his  pictures,  be  told  him  thete  was  a  vail  debt  due 
from  the  world  to  the  famous  art  ill*  his  prcdecrlTuts, 
and  that  he,  as  their  rightful  fucccflbr,  wus  come  to 
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T.Ura«dinf  cla;m  thofe  arrears.    His  abQitiea  in  painting  were  ac- 
1     t      companied  with  many  virtue*,  and  particularly  with  an 
m-.:  bl*.  eltcnflve  charity.    This  great  painter  died  at  Rome 
in  1 7 1  j,  in  the  88th  year  of  hit  age. 

MARAUDING,  in  a  military  fenfe,  meant  a  party 
of  foldicrs,  who,  without  any  order,  go  into  the  neigh- 
bouring houfes  and  villages,  when  the  army  is  either 
in  camp  or  garrifon,  to  plunder  and  deftroy,  &c.  Ma- 
rauder* are  a  difgracc  to  the  camp,  to  the  military  pro- 
feffion,  and  deferve  no  better  quarter  from  their  officers 
than  they  give  to  poor  peafants,  fcc 

MARAVEDI,  a  little  Spawifh  copper  coin,  worth 
fornewhat  more  tlian  a  French  denier,  or  half  a  far- 
thing Englilh 
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been  improperly  augmented  by  virtuofos,  and  fome  MarMe. 
people  who  colled  Specimens  for  the  fake  of  gain. 
The  Italians  are  particularly  curious  in  this  way  ;  and 
moll  of  the  names  impofed  upon  marble)  are  given  by 
them.  Every  marble  brought  from  an  unknown  place 
it  called  by  them  ant'uo ;  when  diAinguilhed  by  a  num. 
ber  of  bright  colours,  it  is  called  6r«eaitl/r>,  or  bruatel. 
lata.  When  they  want  fomc  of  the  originals  to  com- 
plete a  whole  fet  of  marbles,  they  cither  fubftitute 
others  which  have  the  nearefl  rcfemblance  to  them  \ 
or,  laftly,  they  ftain  white  marbles  according  to  their 
own  fancy,  and  impofe  them  on  the  world  as  natural. 
The  fineft  folid  modem  marbles  arc  thofe  of  Itajy, 
niankenburg,  France,  and  Flanderp.  It  ha«  alfo 
The  Spaniards  always  count  by  maravedis,  both  in  been  lately  difcovcred,  that  very  fine  marble  is  con- 
tained in  fome  o£  the  Wcftcm  I  Hands  of  Scotland. 
Thofe  of  Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  are  of  an 
inferior  kind,  being  mixed  with  a  kind  of  fcaly  lime- 
Hone  ;  and  even  feveral  of  thofe  above  mentioned  are 
partly  mi.Ted  with  this  fubftancc,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree.  CranllcJt,  however,  mentions  a  new  quarry 
of  white  marble  in  Sweden,  which,  from  the  fpeci- 
mens he  had  feen,  promifed  to  be  excellent. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  marble  is  .from  2733  to 
2800;  that  of  Camera,  a  very  fine  Italian  marble,  Is 
2717. — Black  marble  owe  its  colour  to  a  flight  mix- 
ture of  iron.  Mr  Bayen  found  fome  which  contained 
5  ptr  tent,  of  the  metal ;  notwithstanding  which,  the . 
lime  prepared  from  it  was  white,  but  in  time  it  ac» 
quired  an  ochry  or  rcddifh-yellow  colour.  • 

Marble,  when  chemically  examined,  appears  to  confift 
of  calcareous  earth  united  with  much  fixed  air ;  and  is, 
like  limeftone  or  chalk,  capable  of  being  converted  in- 
to  a  ftrong  quicklime. — Dr  Black  derives  the  origin 
of  marbles,  as  well  as  limeftone  and  marie,  from  the 
fame  fource,  viz.  from  the  calcareous  matter  of  (hells 
and  lithophyta.  f  n  one  kind  of  limeftone  known  by 
the  name  of  Portfard-flanr,  and  confiding  of  round 
grains  united  together,  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  com- 


and  in  their  finances,  though  the  coin  it 
fclf  is  no  longer  current  among  them.  Sixty-three 
maravedis  are  equivalent  to  a  rial  of  filver  }  fo  that  the 
piaftcr,  or  piece  of  eight  rials,  contains  504  ;  and  the 
piftole  of  four  pieces  of  eight,  2016  maravedis. 

This  fmallnefs  of  the  coin  produces  vail  numbers  in 
the  Spanilh  accounts  and  calculation ;  infomuch  that 
a  ftrangcr  or  correfpondent  would  think  himfclf  in- 
debted feveral  millions  for  a  commodity  that  coft  but 
a  few  pounds. 

In  the  laws  of  Spain,  we  meet  with  feveral  kinds 
of  maravedis  ;  Alphonfinc  maravedis,  white  maravedis, 
maravedis  of  good  money,  maarvedisCombrenos,  black 
maravedis,  and  old  maravedis.  When  we  find  maravedis 
alone,  and  without  any  addition,  it  is  to  be  underftood 
of  thofe  mentioned  above.  The  rell  arc  different  in 
value,  finenefs  of  metal,  time,  Ice.  Mariana  aflertt, 
that  this  coin  is  older  than  the  Moors ;  that  it  came 
from  the  Goths ;  that  it  was  anciently  equal  to  a  third 
part  of  the  rial,  and  consequently  of  1 1  times  the  value 
of  .the  prcfent  maravedi.  Under  Alphonfus  XI.  the 
maravedi  was  17  times,  under  Henry  II.  ten  times, 
under  Henry  III.  five  times,  and  under  John  II.  two 
timet  and  an  half,  the  value  of  the  prefent  maravedi 


MARBELLA,  a  town  of  Andalufia  in  Spain,  fi-  pofed  of  the  fpawn  of  fifh  $  but  comparifons  of  other 

tuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Verde,  30  miles  north-  phenomena  have  explained  it.     It  is  plain  that  it  has 

•aft  of  Gibraltar,  and  a8  fouth-weft  of  Malaga.    W.  been  produced  from  a  calcareous  fand,  which  is  found  on 

Long.  J.  3.5.  N.  Lat.  30.  2$.  the  (hore  of  fome  of  the  illands  in  the  fouthern  climates. 

MARBLE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  foflits ;  By  the  conftant  agitation  the  fofter  parts  are  worn  off, 

being  bright  and  beautiful  ftones  compofed  of  fmall  and  the  harder  parts  remain  in  the  form  of  particles 

separate  concretions,  moderately  hard,  not  giving  fire  that  are  highly  polifhed,  and  which  arc  afterwards 

with  fteel,  fermenting  with  and  folublc  in  acid  mennrua,  gradually  made  to  concrete  together  by  caufes  of  which 


and  calcining  in  a  flight  fire.— -The  word  comet  from 
the  French  mar&rf,  and  that  from  the  Latin  marmot, 
of  the  Greek  {^/•m»<^.  to  "  Ihine  or  glitter." 

The  colours  by  which  marbles  are  dtllinguilhed  are 
almoft  innumerable  ;  but  the  mod  remarkable  are, 
1.  The  black  marble  of  Flanders.  2.  Plain  yellow. 
*,.  Yellow  with  fome  white  veins.  4.  Yellow  with 
black  dendrites.  $.  Yellow  with  brown  figures  re- 
fembling  ruins.  6.  Black  and,  yellow.  7.  Black  and 
white.  8.  Pale  yellow,  with  fpots  of  a  blacki(n-grey 
colour.  9.  Yellow,  white,  and  red.  10.  Pale  yel- 
low. 11.  Olive  colour,  with  deeper  coloured  croft 
lines,  and  dendrites.  12.  Brotvnifti  red.  i  t,.  Flcih- 
eoloured  and  yellow.  14.  Common  red  marble.  15. 
Crimfon,  white,  and  grey.  16.  Rcddifh-brown  lumps, 
on  a  whitifh  ground.  1  y.Bluifh  grey.  i8.Suowy-white. 

The  varieties  of  marble, 
Vot.X.  Part  II. 


we  have  yet  no  knowledge. — There  arc  indeed  fome 
few  of  the  limellones  and  marbles  in  which  we  cannot 
difcover  any  of  the  relics  of  the  fhells  ;  but  there  are 
many  ligns  of  their  having  been  in  a  diflolved  or  liqui- 
fied ftate  ;  fo  we  cannot  expect  to  fee  the  remains  of 
the  form  of  the  (hells:  but  even  in  many  of  the  marbles 
that  have  the  greateft  appearance  of  a  complete  mix- 
ture, we  ftill  find  often  the  confufed  remains  of  the 
(hells  of  which  they  have  been  originally  compofed. 
We  Ihould  Kill  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  foch 
maffes  Ihould  have  derived  their  origin  from  (hells  $ 
but,  considering  the  many  collections  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  in  their  fteps  towards  this  pro- 
eels,  and  a  little  concreted  together,  fo  that  by  their 
going  a  ftep  farther  they  might  form  limeftone  and 
marbles,  we  (hall  foon  fee  the  poflibility  of  their  be- 
as  they  are,  have   in;  all  produced  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus  vail  quan- 
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Mirb'c  titifi  of  (hcTTa  have  been  found  in  the  province  of  Tu- 
^"  »  rin  in  France  ;  .m  l  indctd  tlicre  is  no  place  where  they 
have  not  ben  found.  The  lithophyta  likewifc  ferm 
to  he  a  vcrv  fruitful  fource  of  fiiis  kind  of  earth.  In 
the.  cold  climates,  where  the  moderate  degree  of  heat 
is  not  fo  productive  of  animal  life,  we  have  not  fuch  an 
opportunity  of  ohfervine  this:  but  in  the  hot  climates, 
the  fea,  as  well  as  the  land,  fwarms  with  innumerable 
animals ;  and,  at  the  bottom,  with  thofe  that  produce 
the  corals  and  madriporcs.  We  learn  from  the  hiftory 
of  a  (hip  that  was  funk  in  a  florm  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  vaA  growth  there  is  of  thefc  bodies.  A- 
bout  30  years  after,  they  attempted  to  dive  into  it  to 
j»ct  out  a  quantity  of  filvcr  ;  but  they  found  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  it,  from  the  ftiip  bcin^  overgrown 
with  coral.  Sir  Hans  Sloan,  in  the  PhilofophicalTranf- 
actions,  and  in  his  hiftory  of  Jamaica,  obfervrs,  that 
the  fhip's  timber,  the  iron,  and  money,  were  all  con- 
creted by  the  growth  of  the  calcareous  matter.  So  in 
a  traet  of  many  thotifands  of  yer.rs  the  quTMtty  of  it 
mould  be  very  great ;  and  as  this  is  going  on  through 
a  very  great  extent  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  it  will 
produce  very  extenfive  as  well  as  many  collections  of 
calcareous  matter. 
Hit.  According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  f,  many  va- 
Tf  mf.  roL  negated  marbles  and  precious  ftoncs  are  the  produce 
feiii.  ia.    Qf  vrjfmoes. 

yfrtififigJ  Mamms.  The  ftucco,  whereof  they 
make  ftatues,  bulb,  bafto-relievos,  and  other  omi< 
merits  of  architecture,  ought  to  be  marble  pulverized, 
mixed  in  a  certain  proportion  with  plaftrr :  the  whole 
•well  fiftcd,  worked  up  with  water,  and  ufed  like  com- 
icon  plafter.    See  Stucco. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  artificial  marble  made  of 
the  flaky  felenites,  or  a  tranfparent  ft  one  rcfembling 
plafter;  which  becomes  very  hard,  receives  a  tolerable 
polifti,  and  may  deceive  a  good  eye.  This  kind  of  fe- 
lenites refembles  Mufcovy  talc. 

There  is  another  fort  of  artificial  marble  formed  by 
corrofive  tinctures,  which,  penetrating  into  white 
marble  to  the  depth  of  a  line  or  more,  imitate  the  va- 
rioiis  colours  of  other  dearer  marbles. 

There  is  alfo  a  preparation  of  brimftonc  in  imita- 
tion  of  marble. 

To  do  this,  you  muft  provide  yourfelf  with  a  flat 
and  fmooth  piece  of  marble  ;  00  this  make  a  border 
or  wall,  to  cncorr.pafs  either  a  Square  or  oval  table, 
which  may  be  don*  cither  with  wax  or  clay.  Then 
having  feveral  forts  of  colours,  as  white  lead,  vermi- 
lion, lake,  orpiment,  mafticot,  final t,  P ruffian  blue. 
Sec.  melt  on  a  flow  fire  fame  brimftoae  in  feveral 
glared  pipkins ;  put  oae  particular  fort  of  colour  into 
each,  and  ftir  it  well  together  ;  then  having  before 
oiled  the  marble  all  over  within  the  wall,  with  one  co- 
lour quickly  drop  fpots  upon  it  of  larger  and  Ms  fixe ; 
after  this,  take  another  colour  and  do  as  before,  and 
fo  on  till  the  (tone  is  covered  with  fpots  of  all  the  co- 
lours you  defign  to  ufe  When  this  is  done,  you  arc 
next  to  confider  what  colour  the  mafs  or  ground  of 
your  table  is  to  be  ;  if  of  a  grey  colour,  then  take  fine 
Afted  aihet,  and  mix  h  up  with  melted  brim  (I  one  ;  or 
if  red,  with  £ngli(h  red  ochre ;  if  white,  with  white- 
Jead  { if  black,  witb  lamp  or  ivory  black.  Your  brim- 
alone  for  the  grousd  mcA  be  pretty  hot,  that  the  co- 
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loured  drops  on  the  ftonc  may  unite  and  incorporate  M«Mt. 
with  it.  When  the  ground  is  poured  even  all  over,  * 
you  arc  next,  if  judged  neceffary,  to  put  a  thin  wain- 
fcot  board  upon  it :  this  muft  be  done  whilft  the  brim- 
ftone  is  hot,  making  alfo  the  board  hot.  which  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  dry,  in  order  to  caufe  the  brimftone 
to  Hick  the  better  to  it.  When  the  whole  is  cold, 
take  it  up,  and  polifti  it  with  a  cloth  and  oil,  and  it 
will  look  very  beautiful. 

Elajtic  M,4stirt  an  extraordinary  fpecie*  of  foffil 
which  has  furprifed  all  the  naturalifts  who  have  feen 
it.  There  are  fevend  table*  of  it  preferred  in  the 
houfe  of  Prince  Borghefe  at  Rome,  and  ftiown  to  the 
curious.  F*.  Jacquer,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  has 
given  a  description  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  Paris, 
hut  the  naturalifts  cannot  be  contented  with  it.  If" 
permiffion  was  given  to  make  the  requifitc  experi- 
ments, this  curious  phenomenon  might  be  better  iliu- 
ftrated.  There  are  five  or  fix  tables  of  that  m.irble  ; 
their  length  is  about  two  feet  and  a  hMf,  the  breadth 
about  ten  inches,  and  the  thickneft  a  little  lefs  (hat. 
three.  They  were  dug  up,  as  the  Abb*:  Fortis  «-;»» 
told,  in  the  feod  of  Mondragonr  ;  the  grain  is  of  Cat- 
rarefe  marble,  or  perhaps  of  the  fineft  Greek.  Th<  \ 
fecrn  to  have  fuffercd  fome  attack  of  fire  :  though  the 
firft  degree  of  pulverization  obfervable  in  the  angles, . 
can,  perhaps,  fcarccly  be  called  that  of  imperfect  cal- 
cination. They  are  very  dry,  do  not  yield  to  exter- 
nal impreffion,  refound  to  the  hammer,  like  other  coo- 
generous  marble,  and  are  perhaps  fufceptible  of  a  po- 
lifti. Being  fet  on  end,  thev  bend,  ofcillatin^  Lark- 
ward  and  forward  ;  when  laid  horizontally,  and  raifed 
at  one  end,  they  form  a  curve,  beginning  towards  the 
middle  ;  if  placed  tin  a  table,  and  a  piece  of  wood  or 
any  thing  elfe  is  laid  under  them,  they  make  a  falient 
curve,  and  touch  the  table  with  both  ends.  Notwith- 
ftandlr.g  this  flexibility,  they  are  liable  to  be  broken 
if  indifcreetly  handled  j  and  therefore  one  table  only, 
and  that  not  the  beft,  is  ftiown  to  the  curious.  For* 
racily  they  were  all  together  in  the  prince's  apartment 
on  the  ground-floor. 

Colouring  1/  AT  utLF.  This  is  a  nice  art ;  and,  in  or-  . 
dor  to  fuccccd  in  it,  the  pieces  of  marble  on  which  the 
experiments  are  tried,  muft  be  well  poliftied,  and  free 
from  the  lead  fpot  or  vein.    The  harder  the  marble 
is,  the  better  will  it  !>ear  the  heat  nrcefTary  in  the  ope-  . 
ration  t  therefore  alabafter  and  the  common  foft  white 
marble  are  very  improper  for  performing  theie  opera-  - 
trons  upon. 

Heat  is  always  neceffary  for  opening  the  pores  of' 
marble,  fo  as  to  render  it  fit  to  receive  the  colours:  ■ 
but  the  marble  muft  never  be  made  red-hot  1  for  then 
the  texture  of  it  is  injured,  and  the  colours  are  burnt, . 
and  lofe  their  beaut  v.    Too  fmall  a  degree  of  hrat  is 
as  had  as  one  too  great  |  for,  in  this  cafe,  though  the 
marble  receives  the  coUur,  it  will  not  be  fixed  in  it, 
nor  ftrikc  deep  enough.  Some  colours  will  ftrikc  even 
cold ;  but  they  are  never  fo  well  ftink  in  as  when  a 
juft  degree  of  heat  is  ufed.  The  proper  degree  is  that 
which,  without  making  the  marble  red,  will  make  the 
liquor  boil  upon  its  furface.   The  menftruums  ufed  to 
ftrikc  in  the  colours  muft  be  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  colour  to  be  ufed.    A  lixivium  made 
with  horfe'i  or  dog  t  urine,  with  four  parts  of  quick- 
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lime  and  one  of  pot-sihet,  is  excellent  for  fome  co- 
lour! i  common  ley  of  wood-afhcs  it  very  good  for 
others ;  for  feme,  fpirit  of  wine  i»  bell ;  aad  laftly,  for 
others,  oily  liquors,  or  common  white-wine. 

The  colours  which  have  been  found  to  fucceed  beft 
-*-ith  the  peculiar  mendruums,  are  thefc.  Stone-blue 
diflblved  in  fix  times  the  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
of  the  urinous  lixivium,  and  that  colour  which  the 
painters  call  Itmui,  diflblved  in  common  ley  of  wood- 
afhcs.  An  extract  of  (affron,  and  that  colour  made  of 
buckthorn  berries,  and  called  by  painters  ftp  free*, 
both  fucceed  well  when  diflblved  in  urine  and  quick* 
lime  ;  and  tolerably  well  when  diflblved  in  fpirit  of 
vrinc.  Vermilion,  and  a  very  fine  powder  of  cochi- 
neal, alfo  fucceed  very  well  in  the  fame  liquors.  Dra- 
gon's-blood facceeds  in  fpirit  of  wine,  as  does  alfo  a 
tincture  of  logwood  in  the  fame  fpirit.  Alkanct-root 
give*  a  fine  colour :  hut  the  only  mcntlruum  to  be  ufed 
for  it  is  oil  of  turpentine  j  for  neither  fpirit  of  wine, 
nor  any  lixivium,  will  do  with  it.  I  here  is  another 
kind  of  /unguis  dracoai \  commonly  called  drajitn't- 
Ihod  in  ttart,  which,  mixed  with  urine,  gives  a  very 
elegant  colour. 

IJciidei  thefe  mixtures  of  colours  and  mend  mum-, 
there  are  other  colours  which  mull  be  laid  on  dry  and 
unmixed.  Thefe  are,  dragon's-blood  of  the  pureft  kind, 
for  a  red  ;  gamboge  for  a  yellow  j  green  wax,  for  a 
green ;  common  brimllone,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  for 
a  brown  colour,  The  marble  for  thefe  experiments 
mud  be  made  confidently  hot,  and  then  the  colours 
are  to  be  rubbed  on  dry  in  the  lump.  Some  of  thefe 
colours,  when  once  given,  remain  immutable,  others 
nre  ealily  changed  or  deflroyed.  Thin,  the  red  colour 
}(ivcn  by  dragon's-blood,  or  by  a  decoction  of  log- 
uood,  will  he  wholly  taken  away  by  oil  of  tartar,  and 
the  polilh  of  the  marble  not  hurt  by  it. 

A.  fine  gold  colour  is  given  in  the  following  man- 
ner:  Take  crude  fal  ammoniac,  vitriol,  and  verdi- 
^rife,  of  each  equal  quantities.  White  vitriol  fuc- 
ceed* beft  j  and  all  mull  be  thoroughly  mixed  in  fine 
powder. 

The  daining  of  marble  to  all  the  degrees  of  red  or 
yellow,  by  folutions  of  dragon's-blood  or  gamboge, 
may  be  done  by  reducing  thefe  gums  to  powder,  and 
grinding  them  with  the  fpirit  of  wine  in  a  glafa 
mortar.  But,  for  fmaller  attempts,  no  method  is  fo 
good  as  the  mixing  a  little  of  either  of  thofe  powders 
\vith  fpirit  of  wine  in  a  fiber  fpoon,  and  holding  it 
Over  burning  charcoal.  By  this  means  A  fine  tincture 
will  be  extracted  :  and,  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  tliis,  the 
fined  traces  may  be  made  on  the  marble  while  cold  $ 
'which,  on  the  heating  of  it  afterwards,  either  on  fand, 
or  in  a  baker's  oven,  will  all  fink  very  deep,  and  re- 
main  perfectly  diftinct  on  the  done.  It  is  very  eafy 
to  make  the  ground-colour  of  tjie  marble  red  or  yel- 
low by  this  means,  and  leave  white  veins  in  it.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  covering  the  places  where  the  white- 
nefa  is  to  remaiu  with  fome  white  paint,  or  even  with 
two  or  three  doubles  only  of  papet  ;  either  of  which 
will  prevent  the  colour  from  penetrating.  All  the  de- 
frees  of  red  are  to  be  given  to  marble  hy  this  gum 
•lone  ;  a  flight  tin  dure  of  it,  without  the  afiiftancc  of 
beat  to  the  marble,  gives  only  a  pale  flefh  coUur :  but 
th*  drouger  tinclure*  give  it  yet  deeper  j  to  thi*  the 
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afMance  of  heat  adds  greatly  ;  and  finally,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  pitch  to  the  tincture,  gives  it  a  tenden- 
cy to  blackuciV,  or  any  degree  of  deep  red  that  may 
be  dc  fired. 

A  blue  colour  may  be  given  alfo  to  mirble  by  dif- 
folriog  turnfol  in  lixivium,  in  lime  and  urine,  or  in 
the  volatile  fpirit  of  urine  ;  but  this  ha.  always  a  ten- 
deocy  to  purple,  whether  made  by  the  one  or  the 
other  of  thefc  ways.  A  better  blue,  and  ufed  in  an 
cafier  manner,  is  furnifhed  by  the  Canary  turnfol, 
a  fubilauce  well  known  among  the  dyers.  This  needs 
only  to  be  diflblved  in  water,  and  drawn  on  the  place 
with  a  pencil  t  it  penetrates  vcTy  deeply  into  tht 
marble ;  and  the  colour  may  be  increafed,  by  drawing 
the  pencil  wetted  afrelh  fcvcral  times  over  the  fame 
lines.  This  colour  is  fubjefl  to  fpread  and  diffufc  it- 
fclf  irregularly  i  but  it  may  be  kept  in  regular  bounds, 
by  circumfcribing  its  lines  with  beds  of  wan,  or  any 
fuch  fubllance.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  this 
colour  thould  always  be  laid  on  cold,  and  no  heat 
given  even  afterwards  to  the  marble :  and  one  great 
advantage  of  this  colour  is,  that  it  is  therefore  eafily 
added  to  murbles  already  llained  with  other  colours, 
is  a  very  beautiful  tinge,  and  lads  a  long  time- 
Sec  alfo  Chsmisthy,  n  753. 

Arumicl  MjkBits,  marbles  with  a  chronicle  of  the 
city  of  Athens,  inferibed  on  them  (as  was  fuppjfcd) 
many  years  before  our  Saviour's  birth  ;  prefentcd  to 
the  univcrfity  of  Oxford  by  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel, 
whence  tlie  name.    See  AtosoriiAn  Marbla. 

MARBLED,  fomethiug  vtined  or  clouded,  rc- 
fctnbling  marble.    See  Marilino. 

M martin  China-wart,  a  name  given  by  many  to  a 
fpecies  of  porcehin  or  china-ware,  which  fe:ms  to  be 
full  of  cemented  flaws.  It  is  called  by  the  Chincfe. 
who  are  very  fond  of  it,  tfou  tthi.  It  is  generally 
plain  white,  (bmetimcs  blue,  and  has  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  piece  of  China  which  had  been  firft  b*b» 
ken,  and  then  had  all  the  pieces  cemented  in  their  pla- 
ces again,  and  covered  with  the  original  varnirti.  The 
manner  of  preparing  it  is  eafy,  and  might  he  imitated 
with  us.  Intlead  of  the  common  varniih  of  the  Chi' 
na-warc,  which  is  made  of  what  they  call  ml  nf  ftm 
and  oil  of  fern  mixed  together,  they  cover  this  with  a 
fimple  thing  made  only  of  a  fort  of  coarfe  agates,  cal« 
cincd  to  a  white  powder,  and  feparated  from  the  grof- 
fcr  parts  by  means  of  water,  after  long  grinding  in 
mortars.  When  the  powder  has  been  thus  prepared* 
it  is  left  moid,  or  in  form  of  a  foil  of  cream,  with 
the  lad  water  that  is  fuffercd  to  remain  in  it  and  this 
is  ufed  as  the  varniih.  Our  cryilal  would  ferve  full  as 
well  as  thofe  coarfe  agates,  and  the  method  of  prepa- 
ration is  perfectly  eafy.  The  occafion  of  the  lingular 
appearance  of  this  fort  of  porcelain  is,  that  the  varniih 
never  fprcads  evenly,  but  runs  into  ridges  and  ve  nj. 
Thefc  often  run  naturally  into  a  fort  of  mofaic-work* 
which  can  fcarce  be  taken  for  the  cfTc&  of  chance. 
If  the  marbled  China  be  defired  blue,  they  firft  give 
it  a  general  coat  of  this  colour,  by  dipping  the  vefiel 
into  a  blue  varniih ;  and  when  this  is  thoroughly  dry, 
they  add  another  coat  of  this  agate-oil. 

Pliy'mg  M.mtt.xi,  are  mollify  imported  from  Hol- 
land ;  where  it  is  f;iid  they  are  mode  by  breaking  the 
done  alabaftcr,  or  other  fubftancc,  into  pieces  or  chips 
4  A  *  of 
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M*tWji»£.  of  a  fu! table  fize ;  thefe  arc  put  into  an  iron  mill  which 
1'  »  turns  by  water  :  there  arc  feveral  partition*  with  rafps 
within,  cut  floatwayt,  not  with  tceth,'which  turn  con- 
flantly  round  with  great  fwiftnefs  ;  the  friction  again  ft 
(lie  rafps  make*  thtm  round,  and  as  they  aje  formed, 
they  fall  out  of  different  holes,  into  which  ftie  or 
chance  throws  them.  They  arc  brought  from  Nurem- 
berg to  Rotterdam,  dowii  the  Rhine,  and  from  thence 
difperfed  over  Europe. 

MARBLING,  the  method  of  preparing  and  co- 
louring the  marbled  paper. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  marbled  paper;  but  the 
principal  difference  of  them  lie*  in  the  forms  in  which 
the  colours  arc  laid  on  the  ground :  fome  being  dif- 
poftd  in  whirls  or  circumvolutions ;  fome  in  jagged 
lengths ;  and  others  only  in  fpots  of  a  roundifh  or 
oval  figure.  The  general  manner  of  managing*  each 
kind  ij,  neverthelefe,  the  fame  ;  being  the  dipping 
the  paper  in  a  folution  of  gum-tragacanth,  or,  as  tt 
is  commonly  called,  gum-dragon;  over  which  the  co- 
lours, previouily  prepared  with  ox-gall  and  fpirit  of 
wine,  are  firft  fprcad. 

The  peculiar  apparatus  neceffary  for  this  purpofe, 
is  a  trough  for  containing  the  gum-tragacanth  and 
the  colours  ;  a  comb  for  difpofing  them  in  the  figure 
ufually  choftQ  ;  and  a  burnifhing  ftone  for  policing 
thY  paper.  The  trough  may  be  of  any  kind  of  wood ; 
and  mull  be  fomewhat  larger  tlian  the  Iheets  of  paper 
for  marbling  which  it  is  to  be  employed :  but  the 
fides  of  it  need  only  rife  about  two  inches  above  the 
bottom  ;  for  by  making  it  thus  (hallow,  the  left 
quantity  of  the  folution  of  the  gum  will  ferve  to  fill  it. 
The  comb  may  be  alfo  of  wood,  and  five  inche*  in 
length  ;  but  (houlJ  have  brafs  teeth,  which  may  be 
about  two  inches  long,  and  placed  at  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  diftance  from  each  other.  The  burnifhing 
ftone  may  be  of  jnfper  or  agate  ;  but  as  thofe  ftonca 
are  very  dear  when  of  fufficient  largencfs,  marble  or 
glafs  may  be  ufed,  provided  their  furfacc  be  polifhcd 
to  a  greater  degree  of  fmoothnefs. 

Thefe  implements  being  prepared,  the  folution  of 
gum-tragacanth  muft  be  made,  by  putting  a  fufficient 
proportion  of  the  gum,  which  fhould  be  white  and 
clear  from  all  foulneffes,  into  clean  water,  and  letting 
it  remain  there  a  day  or  two,  frequently  breaking  the 
lumps  and  ftirring  it  till  the  whole  fhall  appear  dif- 
folved  and  equally  mixed  with  the  water.  The  con- 
fiftence  of  the  folution  fhould  be  nearly  that  of  flrong 
gu:n-water  ufed  in  miniature-painting ;  and  if  it  ap- 
pear thicker,  water  muft  be  added  j  or  if  thinner, 
more  of  the  gum.  When  the  folution  is  thus  brought 
to  a  due  ftate,  it  muft  be  pa  (Ted  through  a  linen  cloth ; 
and  being  then  put  into  the  trough,  it  will  be  ready 
to  rectivc  the  colours. 

The  colours  employed  for  red  are  carmine,  lake, 
sofc-pink,  and  vermilion  ;  but  the  two  lad  aie  too 
hard  and  glaring,  unLfs  they  be  mixed  with  rofe- 
pink  or  lake,  to  bring  them  to  a  fbfter  call ;  and 
with  refpect  to  the  carmine  and  lake,  they  arc  too 
dear  for  common  purpofes :  for  yellow,  Dutch  pink 
and  yellow  ochrt  may  be  employed: — for  blue,  Pruf- 
fian blue  and  vcrditer  may  be  ufrd  :  —  for  green,  vcr- 
digrife,  a  mixture  of  Dutch  pink  and  Pruffian  blue, 
or  vcrditv,  in  different  proportions for  orange, 
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the  orange-lake,  or  a  mixture  of  vermilion,  or  red  Msttfj^. 
lead,  with  Dutch  pink  :— for  purple,  rofc-pink  and  — v— — 
Pruffian  blue. 

Thefe  feveral  colours  fhould  be  ground  with  fpirit 
of  wine  till  they  be  of  a  proper  finenefs  ;  and  then,  at 
the  time  of  ufing  them,  a  little  fifh-gall,  or  in  de- 
fault of  it  the  gall  of  a  beaft,  fhould  be  added,  by 
grinding  them  over  again  with  it.  The  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  gall  muft  be  found  by  trying  them  ; 
for  there  muft  be  juft  fo  much  as  will  fuffer  the  fpots 
ef  colour,  when  fprinkled  on  the  folution  of  the  gum- 
tragacanth,  to  join  togetlwr,  without  intermixing  or 
running  into  each  other. 

When  every  thing  is  thus  prepared,  the  folution  of 
the  gum-tragacanth  muft  be  poured  into  the  trough  t 
and  the  colours,  being  in  a  feparate  pot,  with  a  pen- 
cil appropriated  to  each,  muft  be  fprinkled  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  folution,  by  fliaking  the  pencil,  charged 
with  its  proper  colour,  over  it ;  and  this  muft  be  done 
with  the  feveral  kind*  of  colour  defired,  till  thefur&ce 
be  wholly  covered. 

When  the  marbling  is  propofed  to  be  in  fpots  of  a 
fimple  form,  nothing  more  it  neceffary :  but  where 
the  whirls  or  fnail-fhell  figures  are  wanted,  th«y  muft 
be  made  by  means  of  a  quill  ;  which  muft  be  put 
among  the  fpots  to  turn  them  about,  till  the  effect  be 
produced.  The  jagged  lengths  muft  be  made  by 
means  of  the  comb  above  defcribed,  which  muft  be 
patTcd  through  the  colours  from  one  end  of  the  trough 
to  the  other,  and  will  give  them  that  appearance :  but 
if  they  be  defired  to  be  pointed  both  ways,  the  comb 
muft  be  again  paffed  through  the  trough  in  a  contrary 
direction  ;  or  if  fome  of  the  whirls  or  fnail-fhell  figures 
be  required  to  be  added,  they  may  be  yet  made  by 
the  means  before  directed. 

The  paper  mould  be  previoufly  prepared  for  recei- 
ving the  colours,  by  dipping  it  over-night  in  water  ; 
and  laying  the  flieets  on  each  other  with  a  weight 
over  them.  The  whole  being  thus  ready,  the  paper 
muft  be  held  by  two  corners,  and  laid  in  the  moft 
gentle  and  even  manner  on  the  folution  covered  with 
the  colours  ;  and  there  foftly  preffed  with  the  hand, 
that  it  may  bear  every-wherc  on  the  folution.  After 
which  it  muft  be  raifed  and  taken  off  with  the  fame 
care,  and  then  hung  to  dry  acrofs  a  proper  cord, 
fubtended  near  at  hand  for  that  purpofe :  and  in  that 
ftate  it  muft  continue  till  it  be  perfectly  dry.  It 
then  remains  only  to  give  the  paper  a  proper  polifh  : 
in  order  to  which,  it  is  firft  rubbed  with  a  little  foap ; 
and  then  muft  be  thoroughly  fmoothed  by  the  glafs 
polifhen,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  linen,  and  called  the  (a- 
ItnJer  ghjftt.  After  which  it  fhould  be  again  rubbed  by 
a  burnifher  of  jafper  or  agate  ;  or,  in  default  of  them, 
of  glafs  ground  to  the  higheft  polifh  :  for  on  the  per- 
fect polifh  of  the  paper  depends  in  a  great  mcafurc  its 
beauty  and  value. 

Gold  or  filver  powders  may  be  ufed,  where  defired, 
along  with  the  colour, ;  and  require  only  the  fame 
treatment  as  them,  except  that  they  muft  be  firft  tem- 
pered with  gum-water. 

Marbling  of  ,books  or  paper  is  performed  thus  : 
DifTolve  four  ounces  of  gum-arabic  into  two  quarts  of 
fair  water;  then  provide  feveral  colours  mixed  with 
water  in  pots  or  fhcllt.  j  and,  with  pencil?  peculiar  t* 

each- 
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Mare  Aa*  «ch  colour,  fprinkle  them  by  way  of  intermixture  altogether  incompatible  with  the  belief  of  three  dif- 

*****     upon  the  gum-water,  which  muft  be  put  into  a  tinct  perfons  in  the  Godhead. 
Btoldli*.  trough  or  iome  broad-vefM ;  then  with  a  ftick  curl      MARCELLINUS  ( Ammianus.)  See  Ammukps. 
rifa^    them,  or  draw  them  out  in  ftreaks,  to  a*  much  variety      MARCEL.LO  (Benedift),  a  celebrated  muikian, 
».  a*  may  be  done.    Having  done  this,  hold  your  book  and  defceoded  from  one  of  the  moll  illuftrious  fami- 
or  books  clofe  together,  and  only  dip  the  edges  in,  on  lies  in  Venice.   He  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
the  top  of  the  water  and  colour*,  very  lightly  t  which  fent  century.    We  have  of  his  compofttion,  anthems, 
done,  tike  them  off,  and  the  plain  impreffion  of  the  cantatas,  and  other  works,  which  the  connoificurs 
colour*  in  mixture  will  be  upon  the  leave* ;  doing  as  rank  a*  high  a*  any  of  the  numerous  and  excellent  tnu- 
well  the  end*  a*  the  Croat  of  the  book  in  the  like  fical  compolitions  which  the  Italian  fchool  has  protlu- 
tnanner.  ccd.    "  He  is  the  Pindar  of  mufic,  (fays  M.  c!c  U 

Marbling  a  book  on  the  cover*  is  performed  by  Borde).  In  bolduefs  and  regularity  of  dc%n,  he  is 
forming  clouds  with  a  qua -fort  is  or  fpirit  of  vitriol  the  Michael  Angelo  of  it.  In  analyting  liis  work:-, 
mixed  with  ink,  and  afterwards  glazing  the  covers,  wc  difcover  a  profound  knowledge  and  grunt  adJrtia ; 
See  the  article  Book-bimdimci.  ,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  attending  the  execution  t>f 

MARC-Amtonio.    See  Raimokdi.  them  which  is  almuft  infurmouutable.    It  requires  a 

MA  RCA  (Peter  de),  one  of  the  greateft  orna-  voice  poflelTed  of  great  powers,  and  accuftomcd  to  the 
merits  of  the  GaUican  church,  wa*  born  in  Beam,  of  moft  extraordinary  interval*."  The  chief  of  the  fa. 
an  ancient  family,  in  1594.  He  firft  ftudied  the  law,  mily  which  Hill  cxifts  was  the  ambaffiuiorof  Venice  to 
wa*  made  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Bearn,  and,  the  Porte  in  1770. 

going  to  Paris  in  1639,  wa*  made  a  counfcllor  of  MARCELLUS  (Marcus Claudius),  a  famous  Re- 
flate :  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  his  knowledge  man  general,  who,  after  the  firft  Punic  war,  had  the 
was  confirmed  by  his  H'ifiarj  of  Beam.  By  the  king's  management  of  an  expedition  againft  the  Gauls.  Here 
order  he  publilhcd  a  work,  De  Concordia  faeerdotii  a  he  obtained  the  Sfciia  opima,  by  killing  with  his  own 
imptrn.  Jive  de  ribeHatibut  etcleJtM  GallU*,  in  refuta-  hand  Viridomaru*  the  king  of  the  enemy.  Such  fur-' 
tion  of  a  baok  that  appeared  under  the  title  of  Optatia  cefs  rendered  him  popular,  and  foon  after  he  was  cn- 
Gdllui  ;  and  on  this  account,  when  on  the  death  of  trufled  to  oppofe  Hannibal  in  Italy.  He  was  the  iirtt 
bis  wife  he  was  nominated  bilhop  of  Conferaus,  the  Roman  who  obtained  fome  advantage  over  this  celr- 
court  of  Rome  refufed  the  bulls  in  his  favour,  until  brated  Carthaginian,  ajid  mowed  his  countrymen  that 
bv  another  book  he  explained  away  all  he  had  faid  on  Hannibal  was  not  invincible.  The  troubles  which, 
behalf  of  the  ftate,  to  the  limitation  of  the  papal  were  raifed  in  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  death 
power.  He  obtained  hi*  confirmation,  after  feven  of  Hicronymus,  alarmed  the  Roman* ;  and  Marcellus, 
years  fufpenfc,  in  1648  ;  was  tranflated  to  the  arch-  in  his  third  confulfhip,  was  fent  with  a  powerful  force 
bifhopric  of  Touloufc  in  i6ci ;  and  wa*  made  mini-  againft  Syracufei  He  attacked  it  by  fea  and  land  ; 
fler  of  ftate  in  i6c8.  He  died  at  Pari*  in  1661,  a  but  lit*  operation*  proved  long^nciTcitual,  and  the  in- 
fhort  time  after  he  had  received  the  bull*  a*  the  arch-  vention  and  industry  of  Archimedes  were  able  t.> 
bimop  of  that  metropolis.  After  his  death  appeared  his  baffle  all  the  cfForts,  and  to  deftroy  all  the  great  an  J 
Poflkumcut  <u  orh,  with  preface*,  notes,  &c.  by  M.  ftupehdons  machines  and  military  engines  of  the  Ru- 
Balure.  In  all  he  wrote,  he  fhowed  great  abilities  mans  during  three  fuccelfive  years.  The  perfeverancr 
and  learning,  but  is  reproached  for  accommodating  of  Marcellus  at  laft  obtained  the  victory.  After  tlj.< 
them  to  his  view*  of  intereft  and  ambition.  conqucfl,  Marcellus  was  called  upon  by  his  country  to 

MA  RCA  SITE,  in  mineralogy.  This  name  ha*  oppufe  a  fecond  time  Hannibal.  In  this  campaign  he- 
long  been  given  indifferently  to  all  forts  of  minerals  ;  behaved  with  greater  vigour  than  before  ;  the  greateit 
10  ores,  pyrites,  and  to  femimctahu  Lately,  it  fecms  part  of  the  town*  of  the  Samnitcs,  which  had  re- 
to  be  confined  to  pyrites,  and  WakYrius  propofes  to  volted,  were  recovered  by  force  of  arms,  and  30:0 
confine  it  to  filch  pyrites  as  are  regularly  formed,  of  the  foldicrs  of  Hannibal  made  prifoners.  Some 
This  feems  to  be  better  than  to  leave  it  a  vague  and  time  after,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Carthaginian 
indeterminate  fignificntion,  on  account  of  the  ambi-  general,  Marcellus  had  the  difadvactagc :  but  on 
guity  and  obfeurity  which  mightthereby  be  introduced,  the  morrow  a  more  fuccefsful  IkirmiJh  vindicated 
See  PvxiTf  s.  bis  military  character  and  the  honour  of  the  Roman 

MARCEI.I.IANISM,  the  doctrines  and  opinion*  kldiers.  Marcellus,  however,  was  no:  ftjfficiently  vi- 
of  the  Marcrllians,  a  fe£\  of  ancient  heretics,  towards  gilant  againft  the  fnare*  of  his  adverfary..  He  impm- 
the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century,  f»  called  from  Mar-  dently  feparatcd  himfclf  from  his  camp,  aad  was  killed' 
cell  us  of  Ancyra,  their  leader,  who  wa*  accufed  of  in  anambufcade,  in  the  6;th  year  of  hi*  age,  in  his  5th 
reviving  the  errors  of  Sabellius.  Some,  however,  are  confullhip,  A.  U.  C.  544.  His  body  was  honoured 
of  opinion,  that  Marcellus  was  orthodox,  and  that  with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  conqueror,  and  hit 
they  were  his  enemies  the  Artans,  who  fathered  their  afhes  were  conveyed  in  a  filver  urn  to  his  fon.  Mar- 
error*  upon  him.  St  Epiphaniu*  obferves,  that  there  cellus  claims  our  commendation  for  his  private  as  well 
was  a  great  deal  of  difpute  with  regard  to  the  real  te-  as  public  virtues ;  aud  the  humanity  of  a  general  will 
nets  of  Marcellus  ;  but  that,  as  to  his  followers,  it  i»  ever  be  remembered,  who,  at  the  furrender  of  Syra.- 
cvident  they  did  not  own  the  three  hypoftafe* :  for  cufe,  wept  on  the  thought  that  many  were  going  to 
Marcellus  confidered  the  Sen  and  Holy  Ghoft  as  two  be  expofed  to  the  avarice  and  rapacioufnefs  of  an  in- 
emanations  from  the  divine  nature,  which,  after  per-  cenfed  foldicry,  which  the  policy  of  Rome  and  the 
forming  their  refpec\ivc  office*,  were  to  return  again  laws  of  war  rendered  inevitable, 
iato  the  fubftance  of  the  Father ;  and  thi*  opinioa  is      MARCGRAVE,  or  MarciuvI,  a  kind  of  dig- 
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fifty  is  Germany,  anfwermg  to  oor  marquis;  (fee 
Marquis.)  The  word  is  derived  from  the  German 
Mar(hr,cr  Marti.,  which  fi»nirie»  "a  frontier;"  and 
Gnyfe,  "count,  governor;''  Mangravei  being  origi- 
nally governors  of  cities  lying  on  the  frontiers  of  a 
country  or  ftalc.. 

MARCH,  MAtTtP«,  the  third  month  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  common  way  of  computing. 
See  Mouth,  and  Yeah. 

Among  the  Romans,  March  was  the  firft  month'} 
and  in  feme  ecctrfiaftical  computations,  that  order  it 
ftill  preferred  ;  as  particularly  reckoning  the  number 
of  years  from  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour  ;  that  is, 
from  the  J  jth  of  March. 

It  was  Romulus  who  divided  the  year  into  months ; 
to  the  firft  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  fuppo 
fed  father  Mart.  Ovid,  however,  obferves,  that  the 
people  of  Italy  had  the  month  of  March  before  Ro- 
mulus'* time  j  but  that  they  placed  it  very  differently, 
fome  making  it  the  third,  fomc  the  fourth,  fome  the 
fifth,  and  others  the  tenth  month  af  the  year. 

In  this  month  it  was  that  the  Romans  facrificed  to 
Anna  Perenna  ;  that  they  begun  their  comitia ;  that 
they  adjudged  their  public  farms  and  leafes ;  that  the 
miltrefTrt  ferved  the  flaves  and  fcrvants  at  table,  a*  the 
mailers  did  in  the  Saturnalia. ;  and  that  the  vcftaJs  re- 
newed the  facred  fire. 

The  month  of  March  was  always  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mincrra,  and  always  conlilted  of  3 1  day*.— 
The  ancients  held  it  an  unhappy  month  for  marriage, 
as  well  as  the  month  of  May. 

March,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  moving  of  a 
body  of  men  from  once  place  to  another.  Nothing  is 
I  lid  down  particularly  concerning  the  marches  of  the 
Jewiih  armies  ;  only  thus  much  we  may  coDcfl,  that 
they  made  ufe  of  trumpets,  to  the  different  founds  of 
which  tbey  prepared  themfelres  by  packing  up  their 
baggage,  putting  themfelres  in  readinefs,  and  attend- 
ing at  the  flandardi,  to  wait  the  fignal  for  marching. 
Wc  are  told  that  the  army  of  the  Ifi-aelitcs  marched  in 
general  no  more  than  one  league  in  a  day  and  an  half ; 
but,  this  appears  to  hold  good  only  of  their  progrefs 
through  difficult  road^ :  For  Follard  fays  they  might, 
in  an  open  country,  march  four  leagues  in  a  day  or 
more.  The  Rabbins  fappofc  that  the  Ifraelitcs  march* 
ed  in  the  fame  order  they  were  placed  in  their  camp. 
The  Creeks,  let  the  poflure  of  their  affairs  be  what 
it  would,  never  inarched  againft  their  enemies  till  fa- 
vourable omens  encouraged  the  enterprite.  An  eclipfe 
of  the  moon,  or  any  untoward  accident,  or  the  in- 
tervening of  what  they  efleemed  an  unlucky  day,  en- 
tirely prevented  their  march.  But  of  all  the  Greeks 
the  Lacedemonians  were  the  moft  nice  and  fcru- 
pulous.  The  heavenly  bodies  dtre&cd  all  their  mo- 
tions ;  and  it  was  an  invariable  maxim  with  them 
never  to  march  before  the  full  moon.  The  Greeks 
are  particularly  remarked  by  Homer  for  matching 
in  good  order  and  profound  filrnce ;  whereas  the 
Barbarian  forces  were  all  noifr,  clamour,  and  confu- 
Tion.  It  is  ncedlefs  to  fay  sny  thing  concerning  the 
marches  of  the  Roman  anrnrs,  more  than  that  they 
v'tre  performed  with  the  grev.cft  order  and  difpatch, 
infosnuch  that  their  unexpected  prefencc  frequently 
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damped  the  fpirits  of  their  enemies.  Th«  Rorfcan 
foldiers  were  enured  to  the  military  pace,  that  is,  to 
walk  JO  miles  in  five  houn,  though  at  the  lame  time 
they  earned  burdens  of  Gxty  pounds  weight. 

Of  alt  the  mechanical  parts  of  war,  in  modern 
times,  none  is  more  effential  than  that  of  marching. 
It  may  be  juftly  called  the  kty  which  leads  to  all  fu- 
blime  motions  and  manreuvret  of  an  army ;  for  they 
depend  entirely  on  this  point.  A  main  can  be  attack- 
ed in  four  different  ways ;  m  the  front,  on  both  flaaka, 
and  in  the  rear  1  but  he  can  defend  himfclf,  and  an- 
noy the  enemy,  only  when  placed  with  his  face  to- 
wards him.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  general  ob- 
ject of  marching  is  reduced  to  three  points  only  ;  to 
march  forwards,  and  on  both  sides,  becaufe  it  is  im- 
poffiblc  to  do  it  for  any  time  backwards,  and  by  that 
mean's  face  the  enemy  wherever  he  prefent?  himfelf.— 
The  different  fleps  to  be  made  ufe  of  are  three  ;  How, 
fail,  and  oblique.  The  firft  is  proper  in  advancing, 
when  at  a  considerable  di fiance  from  the  enemy,  and 
-when  the  ground  is  nnequal,  that  the  line  may  not  be 
broke,  and  a  regular  fire  kept  up  without  interaiffion. 
The  fecond  is  chiefly  necefTary  when  you  want  to  an- 
ticipate the  enemy  in  occupying  some  poll,  in  paiTu.g 
a  defile,  and,  above  all,  in  attacking  an  entrenchments 
to  avoid  being  a  long  while  expo  fed  to  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  and  fmall  arms,  ice.  The  third  flep  is  of  in- 
finite confequence,  both  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry  t 
columns  may  be  opened  and  formed  into  lines,  and* 
vie?  verb,  lines  into  columns,  by  this  kind  of  flep,  in 
a  leffer  fpace,  and  confequently  in  left  time,  than  by 
any  other  method  what  foe  rer.  In  coming  out  of  a  de- 
file, yob  may  inftantly  form  the  line  without  prefent- 
ing  the  flank  to  the  enemy.  The  line  may  be  formed, 
though  c*er  fo  near  to  the  enemy,  with  fafety,  becaufe 
you  face  him,  a  ad  can  with  eafe  and  fafety  proteft  and 
cover  the  motion  of  the  troops,  while  they  are  coming 
out  of  the  defiles,  and  forming.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  equally  executed,  when  a  column  is  to  be 
formed  in  order  to  advance  or  retreat ;  which  is  a 
point  of  infinite  confequence,  and  would  be  eftabhfh- 
ed  as  an  axiom. 

The  order  of  march  of  the  troop*  mull  be  fo  dif- 
pofed,  that  each  fhould  arrive  at  their  rendezvous,  if 
poffiblc,  on  the  fame  day.  The  quarter-mafter-general, 
or  his  deputy,  with  an  able  engineer,  fhould  fufh- 
ciently  reconnoitre  the  country,  to  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  it  and  the  enemy,  before  he  forms  his 
routes. 

Before  a  march,  the  army  generally  receives  federal 
days  bread.  The  quarter-mailers,  camp  colour-men, 
and  pioneers,  parade  according  to  orders,  ar  ~ 


immediately  aft 


-!.■ 


cotnmariiH  d 


by  the 


1  (ter- 
pen rral  or  his  deputy.  They  are  to  dear  the  roads, 
level  the  ways,  make  preparations  for  the  march  of 
the  army,  Sec.  The  •<•/>«*<»/,  for  inftance,  beats  at  a, 
the  affcmhly  at  3,  and  the  army  to  march  in  20  minutes 
after.  Upon  beating  the  grnrral,  the  village,  and  ge- 
neral officer's  guards,  quarter  and  rear-guards,  join 
their  refpeftive  corps  ;  and  the  army  pack  up  their 
bafff,?e-  Upon  beating  the  tiftmtfy,  the  tents  are  to 
be  ft  ruck,  and  fent  with  the  baggage  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, &c. 

The 
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Mirth,  The  eowrpanic"  draw  up  in  their  leveraJ  ftreets,  and 
M«:<K»»<!-  fa  rojj4  are  ggji^j.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  drum- 
mers are  to  beat  a  march,  and  fifers  play  at  the  head 
of  the  line,  upon  which  the  com  panic*  march  oat  from 
their  feveral  ft  reels,  form  battalions  as  tbey  advance  to 
the  head  of  the  line,  and  then  hah. 

The  feveral  battalion*  will  be  formed  into  eo- 
hmm  by  the  adjutani-geoeral,  and  the  order  of 
inarch,  Sec.  be  given  to  the  general  officers  who  lead 
the"  column*. 

The  cavalry  generally  march  by  regiment*  or  fqua- 
drors.  The  heavy  artillery  always  keep*  the  great 
roads,  in  the  centre  of  the  columns,  efcorted  by  a  (tro^g 
party  of  infantry  and  caralry.  The  field-piece*  march, 
with  the  column*. 

Each  foldier  c;enera'iy  marches  with  3^  round*  of 
powder  and  ball,  and  2  good  flints ;  one  of  which  ia 
to  be  fixed  in  the  cock  of  bis  firelock.  The  routes 
smft  be  formed  fo  that  no  columns  crob  one  another 
on  the  march. 

MARCHAND  (John-Louis'!,  a  native  of  Lyons, 
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who  lharts  with  the  ce'ebratcd  tAquin  the  glory  of  ha 

■ving  carried  the  art  of  playing  on  the  organ  td  the  high-  3.  A  new  edition  of  Baylc's  Dictionary, 
eft  degree  of  perfection.   When  very  young  he  went  to    of  the  Cxmhahim  munJr,  tec. 


will  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.  From  him  we  haw, 
1 .  Tit  H'tfory  of  Printings  a  new  edition  of  which  has 
been  promifed  by  one  of  his  friend*.  This  work, 
which  is  foil  of  notes  and  critical  difcuiSoas,  appeared 
in  1 740  at  the  Hague,  in  4to.  There  is  fuch  a  pro- 
digious dtfplay  of  erudition,  and  remarks  and  quota-, 
tions  arc  heaped  together  in  fuch  confufion,  that  when 
you  get  to  the  end  of  the  chaos,  you  know  not  wlut 
conclufion  to  form  concerning  the  points  which  have 
been  difcufted.  Abbe  Mercier,  abbot  of  Saint-Lcger 
de  Soi irons,  gave,  in  1 7  75,  4101  a  fupplement  to  this 
hiftory,  which  is  equally  curious  and  accurate.  2.  An 
HiftoricaJ  Dictionary,  or  Memoirs  Critical  and  Lite- 
rary, printed  at  tlic  Hague  in  1758,  in  two  final!  vo- 
lumes, folio.  In  this  work  we  meet  with  historical 
Angularities,  literary  anecdotes,  and  a  difculfion  of 
points  of  bibliography ;  but  too  great  miautcnefs  pre- 
vails in  it,  the  ftyle  is  deficient  in  point  of  purity,  and 
the  author  is  too  much  carried  away  by  the  heat  and 
cagemefs  of  his  character.  More  erudition  could  not 
well  be  collected ;  cfpccjauy  upon  fubject*  which,  at 
leaft  to  the  generality  of  readers,  are  fo  unintrrcfting. 

-J  Letter* 


Paris;  and  happening  to  be  in  the  chapel  of  the  college 
of  Louis  the  Great,  when  they  were  waiting  for  the  orga- 
nift  to  begin  divinefervicc,he  offered  himfclf  in  his  place. 
His  playing  gave  fo  great  faticfaflion,  that  the  Jesuits 
kept  him  in  the  college,  and  fupplied  him  with  every 
Decenary  to  perfect  his  talents.  Marchand  continued 
to  play  the  organ  of  their  chapel ;  and  though  many 
advantageous  places  were  offered  to  him,  he  alwaya  re 
fufed  to  accept  them.  This  dilintc.cfted  conduct  was 
sot  folely  owing  to  his  gratitude  s  for  he  was  of  fo 
whimfical  and  independent  a  difpodtioa  of  mind,  that 
he  was  equally  carelcfs  about  reputation  and  glory.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  173?*  at  the  age  of  63.    From  htm 


MARCHANTIA,  in  botanv:  A  genus  of  the 
natural  order  of  algx,  belonging  to  the  eryptogami* 
clafs  of  plants.  The  male  calyx  is  pehated,  and  cover- 
ed below  with  monopetalous  corollae ;  the  anthers:  are 
multifid;  the  female  calyx  is  feffile,  campanulated, 
and  polyfpermou*.  There  are  eight  fpecies ;  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  are,  t.  The  polyraorpha,  or  great 
ftar-handed  marehantia,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  grow- 
ing on  the  hank*  of  rivulets,  on.fitady  moid  rocks, 
the  fides  of  wells,  and  fomctimes  bogs.  The  leave* 
are  about  three  inches  long  ;  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  broad,  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  and  adhering 
clofcly  to  it  by  numerous  downy  radicles,  which  grow 
we  have  two  hooks  of  Pieces  for  the  Harpfichord,  out  of  die  middle  and  hafe  of  the  leaf  on  the  under 
much  efteemed  by  the  connoiffeurs.  fide.    1'befe  lcavei  are  Ctoated  on  their  edges,  their 

March  and  (Profeflbr),  was  from  his  youth  brought    upper  furface  of  a  dark,  mining,  green  colour,  reti- 


up  at  Pin's,  in  the  profeflion  of  a  bookfeUer,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  books.  He  kept  a  regular  corre. 
fpondence  with  fevcral  learned  men,  among  whom  was 
Bernard  the  continuator  of  the  NoovtHci  tie  la  Rtpu- 
bliqut  da  Ltttrtt)  and  funiMhed  this  writer  with  the  li- 
terary anecdotes  cj"  France.  Marchand,  having  em- 
braced the  Proteftant  religion,  went  to  join  Bernsrd 
in  Holland,  where  he  mi^ht  be  at  liberty  to  profeis 


culated  with  numerons,  minutcy  rhomboids),  or  lo- 
rcngc  like  fcale*  ;  variouily  divided  into  obtufc  lobe", 
and  in  the  middle  by  a  bLtckifti  purple  vein  ;  their 
under  fide  is  of  a  paler  green,  and  their  fubllancc  co- 
riaceous, and  nearly  opaque.  There  uic  three  varie- 
ties, from  one  of  which  is  produced  a  yellow  powder, 
(Lowing  a  moll  curious  and  wonderful  meehanifir,  when 
examined  by  the  microfcope.  The  leaves  have  a  ftroag 


his  religious  opinions.  He  continued  the  trade  of  aromatic  finely  and  acrid  taile  ;  and  are  recommended, 
bookirikE  for  fotae  time  ;  .hut  afterwards  quitted  it,  in  a  decoction  of  fkirnmcd  milk,  as  good  in  the  jaun- 
that  he  might  dedicate  himfclf  wholly  to  the  purfuits  dice  and  other  diforders  of  the  liver.  2.  The  conica, 
of  literature.  The  hiftory  of  France,  together  with-  or  conic-mafhroom  .marehantia,  with  waned  leaves, 
a  Jcitowlege  of  books  and  authors,  was  always  his  fa*  prows  on  moid  fhady  banks  by  the  f:dcs  of  rivulets, 
vauritc  ftudy.  In  the  latter  he  was  fo  eminently  di-  I'hc  have*  are  broad,  Hat,  about  two  inches  long,  di- 
firoguiihed,  that  he  was  confulted  from  all  parts  of  chotomous,  obtufcly  iobed,  and  lie  upon  one  another. 
Europe.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  Their  furface  is  of  a  pale-green  gloffy  colour,  curiouf- 
the  Jaurnai  Ut  trurr,,  one  of  the  beft  periodical  works 
which  have  appeared  in  Holland ;  and  he  furniftied  ex- 
cellent extracts.  Cor  the  other  journals.  This  valuable 
and  learned  man  died  at  an  advanced  age,  the  14th  of 
Jtoe  I7f6 1  and  left  the  little  fortune  which  he  had,  to 
a  fociety  inftituted  at -  the.  Hague,  for  the  education 

and  iaftru&ion  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  people,  recommended  as  an  aatifcorbutic("and  for  thinuiagtiie 
Hi*  library,  which  was  excellently  chofen  for  literary  blood. 

fctatoiy,  together  with  his  manuscripts,  was  left  by  his      MARCHE,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 


ly  tefiehued  with  rhomboidal  and  hexagonal  tubercles 
each  having  a  white  veficle  or  wart  iu  the  centre,  with 
a  puncture  on  its  head.  The  leaves  have  a  peculiar 
ftrong  fragrant  ftncll,  and  acrid  aromatic  ta^e.  They 
arc  fuppofed  to  pofiefs  the  fame  attenuating  quality 
as  the  firft,  bat  in  a  higher  degree.    They  »re  also 


» 
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KTi-chena  north  by  Berry,  on  the  eaft  by  Auvergne,  on  the  weft  ror  the  aamtal  tribute,  which  the  indolence  and  cow- 
by  Angoumois,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Limofin.    It  is   ardice  of  his  prcdeceflbrs  had  regularly  paid,  the  foe* 
-  about  55  miles-  in  length,  and  25  in  breadth,  and  is   ceflbr  of  Theodofius  firmly  faid,  that  he  kept  hi*  gold 

pretty  fertile  in  corn  and  wine.  for  his  friends,  but  that  iron  was  the  metal  which  Ke 

MARCH ENA,  on  handfome,  ancient,  and  confi-  had  prepared  for  his  enemies.  In  the  midft  of  univer- 
drrable  town  of  Spain,  in  Andslufia,  with  the  title  of  fal  popularity  Marchtnus  died,  after  a  reign  of  fix  years, 
a  uucliy,  and  a  fuburb  as  large  as  the  town,  featcd  in  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  making  warlike 
the  middle  of  a  plain,  particularly  fertile  iu  olives,  preparations  ogainft  the  barbarians  that  had  invaded 
though  very  deftitute  of  water.  W.  Long.  5.  20.  Africa.  His  death  was  long  lamented  |  and  in- 
N.  Lai.       20.  •  deed  his  merit  was  great,  fincc  his  reign  has  been  di- 

MARCHEKS,  or  Lords-Maiicheiis,  werethofe  flinguithed  by  the  appellation  of  the  golden  age  Mar- 
noblerncn  that  lived  on  the  marches  of  Wales  or  Scot-  cianus  married  Pulcheria  the  filter  of  his  predeceflbr. 
fcwd ;  who,  in  times  pall,  according  toCambden,  had    It  is  faid,  that  in  the  years  of  his  obfeurity  he  found 

s>  man  who  had  Been  murdered,  and  that  he  had  the 
humanity  to  give  him  a  private  burial )  for  which  cir- 
cumftance  he  was  accufed  of  the  homicide,  and  imprison- 
ed. He  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  life  j  and  the  fentence 
would,  have  been  executed,  had  not  the  real  murderer 
been  difcovercd,  and  convinced  the  world  of  tlie  inno- 
cence of  Marcianus.  Another  emperor  of  the  cart, 


their  laws,  and  battjlatcm  vit*.  tec.  like  petty  kings, 
which  are  aboliilicd  by  the  flat.  27  H.  8.  t.  26.  and 
1  Edw.  6.  c.  10.  In  old  records  the  lords  marches  of 
Wales  were  ilykd  Marchiants  Je  Marcbia  Wallu.  Sec 
I  W  1  P.  bJ  M.  --.  15. 

MARCHES  (mar:h\a)t  from  the  German  march, 
i.  c.  limi,  or  from  the  French  marque,  viz.  Jt^mrn, 
(being  the noUrrious  dillinction  between  two  countries  A.D.  479,  &c. 
or  territories),  are  the  limits  betwessi  England  and  M ARCIONITES,  or  Maxcionists,  Marckmi/s, 
Wales,  or  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  laft  a  very  ancient  and  popular  feit  of  heretics,  who, 
are  divided  into  weft  and  middle  marches,  4  Hen.  5.  in  the  time  of  St  Epiphanius,  were  fpread  over  Italy , 
c.  7.  22  Ed.  4.  c.  8.  24  Hen.  8.  c.  9.  And  there  Egypt,  Pale  (line,  Syria,  Arabia,  Pcrfia,  and  other 
nas  formerly  a  court  called  the  court  of  the  marches  of  countries  :  they  were  thus  denominated  from  their  au- 
Walei,  where  pleas  of  debt  or  damages,  not  above  thor  Marcion.  Marcion  was  of  Pontus,  the  fon  of 
the 
and  1 


value  of  50  pounds,  were  tried  and  determined  1  a  bntup.and  at  firft  made  profeffion  of  the 
if  the  council  of  the  mHrchcs  held  plea  for  debts   life ;  but  he  was  excommunicated  by  his  c 


own  father, 

above  that  fum,  &c.  a  prohibition  might  be  awarded,    who  would  never  admit  him  again  into  the  communion 


Kill.  14.  Car.  I.  Cro.  Car.  38 

MARCHET,  or  Marchetta,  a  pecuniary  fine, 
anciently  paid  by  tbe  tenant  to  his  lord,  for  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of  the  tenant's  daughters.  This  cuflom 
obtained,  with  fome  difference,  throughout  all  Eng- 
1  and  Wales,  as  alfo  in  Scotland ;  and  it  ftill  con- 


of  tHe  church,  not  even  on  his  repentance.    On  this 
he  abandoned  his  own  country,  and  retired  to 
where  he  began  to  broach  his  doctrines 

He  laid  down  two  principles,  the  one  good,  the 
other  evil :  between  thefc  they  imagined  an  interme- 
diate kind  of  deity  of  a  mixed  nature,  who  was  the 


tinues  to  obtain  iu  fome  places.  According  to  the  creator  of  this  inferior  world,  and  the  god  and  legif- 
Cuftom  of  the  manor  of  Dmovcr  in  Cacrmarthenfhire,    lator  of  the  Jcwifti  nation  :  the  other  nations,  who 


every  tenant  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  pays  ten 
millings  to  the  lord  ;  which,  in  the  Britiih  language, 
is  called  gwahr^nercheJ,  i.  e.  maiJ't  fee. 

In  Scotland,  and  the  north  parts  of  England,  the 
cuflom  was,  fur  the  lord  to  lie  the  firft  night  with  the 


worihipped  a  variety  of  gods,  were  fuppofed  to  be  un- 
der the  empire  of  the  evil  principle.  Thefc  two  con* 
Dieting  powers  cxercife  opprcflions  upon  rational  and 
immortal  fouls  }  and  therefore  the  fupreme  Cod,  to  de- 
liver them  from  bondage,  fent  to  the  Jews  a  being 


bride  of  his  tenant :  but  this  ufagc  was  abrogated  by  more  like  unto  himfelf,  even  his  fon  Jcfus  Chrift, 
king  Malcom  III.  at  the  inftancc  of  his  queen  ;  and,  clothed  with  a  certain  (hadowy  refcmblance  of  a  body: 
inftead  thereof,  a  mark  was  paid  by  the  bridegroom  this  celcftial  meffenger  was  attacked  by  the  prince  of 

darknefs,  and  by  the  god  of  the  Jews,  but  without 
effect.  Thofe  who  follow  the  directions  of  this  ce- 
leftial  conductor,  mortify  the  body  by  fallings  and 
atlflerities,  and  renounce  the  precepts  of  the  god  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  prince  of  darknefs,  fiul)  after  death 
afcend  to  the  manfions  of  felicity  and  perfection.  The 
rule  of  manners  which  Marcion  prescribed  to  his  fol- 
lowers was  exceffively  auilere,  containing  an  cxprrfs 
prohibition  of  wedlock,  wine,  flclh,  and  all  the  ex- 
ternal comforts  of  life. 

Marcion  denied  the  real  birth,  incarnation,  and  paf- 
fion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  held  them  to  be  all  apparent 
only.  He  denied  the  refurreftion  of  the  body  ;  and 
allowed  none  to  be  baptized  but  thofe  who  preferred 
their  continence  ;  but  thefc,  he  granted,  nfight  be 
baptized  three  times.  In  many  things  be  followed  the 
fentiments  of  tbe  heretic  Crrdon,  and  rejected  the  law 


to  the  lord :  whence  it  was  called  marcheta  muStru. 
Sec  Bokoi  Gn-EfigKJh. 

MARCIANA  Silva  (anc.  gcog.),  a  fore  ft  fitu- 
ated  between  the  Rauraci  and  the  Danube,  before  it 
comes  to  be  navigable;  a  part  of  the  Hcrcynia.  Now 
Schwartzwald,  or  Black  Forefl,  in  the  fouth-weft  of 
Suabia,  near  the  rife  of  the  Danube  and  Neckar. 

MARCIANUS,  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of  an 
obfeure  family.  After  he  had  for  fome  time  fcrved  in 
the  army  as  a  common  foldier,  he  was  made  private  Se- 
cretary to  one  of  the  officers  of  Theodofius.  His  win- 
ning addrefs  and  uncommon  talents  raifed  him  to  high- 
er ftations ;  and  on  the  death  of  Theodofius  II.  A.D. 
450,  he  was  inverted  with  the  imperial  purple  in  the 
eaft.  The  fubjtCts  of  the  Roman  empire  had  reafon 
to  be  fatisficd  with  their  choice.  Marcianus  mowed 
himfelf  active  and  refolute;  and  when  Attiia,  the 
barbarous 


arbarous  king  of  the  Huns,  alked  of  the  empe-  and  the  prophets.  He  pretended  the  g»fpel  had  been 
N»  194.  3  corrupted, 
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Mtrdtw  corrupted  by  falfe  prophets,  and  allowed  none  of  the 
M  "      cvangctifts  but  St  Luke,  whom  alfo  he  altered  in  many 
,  place*  as  well  as  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul,  a  great  many 
things  in  which  he  threw  out.    fn  his  own  copy  of 
St  Luke  he  rbrew  out  the  two-rirft  chapters  entire. 

MARCITES,  Marcitmc,  a  feet  of  heretics  iathe 
fecond  century,  who  alfo  called  themfelvcs  the  pcrfrffi, 
and  made  profef&Ofl  of  doing  every  thing  with  a  great 
deal  of  liberty  and  without  any  fear.  This  doctrine 
they  borrowed  from  Simon  Magus,  who  however  was 
not  their  chief ;  for  they  were  called  Marctiei  from 
on*  Marcus,  who  conferred  the  pricflhood,  and  the 
admmiftrstion  of  the  facramaats,  on  women. 

MARCO  Polo,  Paolo,  or  Paul*.  See  Paulo. 
MA  RCOMANNI,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany, 
who  feem  to  hafve  taken  their  name  from  their  fitua- 
tion  on  the  limits  or  marches,  to  theeaftof  the  High- 
er Rhine,  and  the  north  of  the  Danube.  Cluvcriut 
allots  to  them  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  a  part  of 
the  palatinate  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ncckcr,  the 
Brifgau,  and  a  part  of  Suabia,  lying  between  the 
tarings  ef  the  Danube  and  the  river  Bregcntz  :  they 
afterwards  removed  to  the  country  of  the  Boii,  whom 
they  expelled  and  forced  to  withdraw  more  to  the  eaft, 
occupying  what  is  now  called  Bohemia.  (Strabo,  Vcl- 
kius.) 

MARCOSIANS,  or  Colobarsiass,  an  ancient 
left  in  the  church,  making  a  branch  of  the  Valem- 

TlNIANS. 

St  Irensrus  f peaks  at  large  ef  the  leader  of  this  fell, 
Marcus,  who  it  fecms  was  reputed  a  great  magician. 
The  Marcofians  had  a  great  number  of  apocryphal 
books  which  they  held  for  canonical,  and  of  the  fame 
Authority  with  ours.  Out  of  thefe  they  picked  feve- 
ral  idle  fables  touching  the  infancy  of  Jefus  Chrifr, 
which  they  put  off  for  true  hiftorics.  Many  of  thefe 
tables  arc  ftiU  in  ufe  and  credit  among  the  Greek 
monks. 

MARCULUS,  among  the  Romans,  a  knocker 
•t  inftnrmcnt  of  iron  to  knock  at  the  doors  with. 

MARCUS  (Aurelius  Antoninus).  See  Antoni- 
srtrs. 

MARDIKERS,  or  TorAssts,  a  mixed  breed  of 
Dutch,  Portugucfe,  Indians  and  other  nations,  incor- 
porated with  the  Dutch  at  Batavia,  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies. 

MARE,  the  female  of  the  horfc  kind.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Eqous,  and  Horse. 

Before  a  mare  is  covered,  (he  fhould  be  in  the 
houfe  about  fix  weeks,  during  which  time  the  fhould 
be  well  fed  with  good  hay  and  oats  well  lifted  ; 
and  in  order  to  render  her  conception  the  more  cer- 
tain, near  a  quart  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  each 
fide  of  her  neck,  about  five  or  fix  days  before  cover- 
ing. Another  method  to  bring  a  marc  in  feafon  and 
make  her  retain,  is  to  give  her,  for  the  fpace  of  eight 
day*  before  you  bring  her  to  the  horfe,  about  two 
quarts  of  hemp-feed  in  the  morning,  and  as  much  at 
slight ;  and  if  fhe  refufes  to  eat  it,  to  mingle  it  with  a 
little  bran  or  oats,  or  clfe  to  let  her  fafl  for  a  while : 
and  if  the  ftallion  alfo  eat  of  it,  it  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  generation. 

Mares  go  with  foal  1 1  months,  and  at  many  day* 
to  they  are  years  old;  and  therefore  the  propereft 
1  Vot.  X.  Part  II. 
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time  for  covering  them  is  in  the  beginning  of  June,  Mareoti*, 
tbal  they  may  foal  the  May  following,  when  there  will  ' 
be  plenty  of  graft,  which  will  afford  the  mares  a  great  " 
abundance  of  milk  for  nourifhing  their  foals.  Af- 
ter covering,  let  her,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
have  the  fame  diet  a*  before,  and  be  kept  clean 
in  the  (table,  with  her  feet  well  pared  and  thin  fhod : 
If  fhe  cannot  readily  bring  forth,  hold  hernoftrilsfoas 
to  flop  her  taking  wind  ;  and  if  that  will  not  do,  dif- 
fblve  madder,  to  the  quantity  of  a  walnut,  in  a  pint  of 
ale  and  give  it  her  warm.    In  cafe  (he  cannot  void  her  V,rV"* 
fecundine,  or  after-burden,  boil  two  or  three  handfuls  Dia' 
of  fennel  in  running  water ;  then  put  half  a  pint  of 
that  liquor  into  as  much  fack,  or,  for  want  thereof, 
into  a  pint  of  ale,  with  a  fourth  part  of  falad-oit, 
mixed  together,  and  pour  it  lukewarm  into  her  no* 
Arils,  holding  them  clofe  for  fome  time.  Otherwife, 
give  her  green  wheat,  or  iye',  the  laft  of  which  is 
belt. 

If  the  mare  has  but  little  milk,  boil  as  much  as 
you  can  get  from  her  with  the  leaves' of  lavender 
and  fpike,  and  bathe  the  udder  with  it  warm,  till  the 
knobs  and  knots  are  diffolvcd.  She  fhould  now  ciriiik 
only  white  water,  which  is  bran  put  into  water;  give 
her  alfo  fweet  mafhes  :  and  a  month  after  foaling,  let 
her  have  a  mafh  with  forne  brimftonc  or  favin  io  it. 

MAREOTIS,  a  lake  in  Egypt  near  Alexandria. 
Its  neighbourhood  was  famous  for  wine  i  though  fome 
make  the  Murrvtitum  vhmm  grow  in  Epirus,  or  in 
a  certain  part  of  Libya,  called  alfo  Mareaih,  near  E- 

gyp»- 

MA  RETS  (Jean  de),  a  Parifian,  one  of  the  fined 
geniufes  of  the  !  7th  century,  became  at  laft  a  vifionary 
and  a  fanatic.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  poflcfled  an  employment  of  genius  un- 
der him  ;  for  be  was  called  upon  to  relax  and  divert 
him,  after  the  fatigue  of  bufinefs,  by  facetious  conver- 
fation.  He  ufed,  in  order  to  triumph  over  the  virtue 
of  women,  when  they  objected  to  him  the  intereft  of 
their  falvation,  to  lead  them  into  athciflical  principle*. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  French  academy  from  itsfirft 
erection.  He  wrote  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  which 
were  well  received.  He  attempted  an  epic  poem ;  but 
after  fpending  feveral  years  about  it,  dropped  the  de- 
fign  to  write  books  of  devotion.  Hclikewifc  wrote  ro- 
mances; but  not  fuch  virtuous  ones  as  ufed  to  he  written 
at  that  time.  He  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Jsn- 
fenifts.  His  vifions  are  well  defcribedby  the  Meflieurs 
de  Port  Royal.  He  promifed  the  king  of  France,  by 
the  explication  of  prophecies,  the  honour  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Mahometan  empire.  In  his  lail  years  he  wrote 
fometbing  againfl  Boileau's  Satires.  < 

Marets  (Samuel  de),  oae  of  the  mod  celebrated 
divines  of  the  reformed  church,  was  born  in  Picardy, 
in  1599-  In  1620,  he  was  fettled  in  the  church  of 
Loon;  but,  in  1624,  accepted  a  call  to  that  of  Sedan:  ■ 
in  1642,  he  obtained  a  profeflorlhip  at  Groningen ; 
and,  from  that  time  to  his  death,  exerted  himfelf  fo 
much  in  the  fervice  of  that  univerfity,  that  it  was  rec- 
koned one  of  the  moft  nourifhing  in  the  Netherlands. 
His  Syftem  of  Divinity  was  found  to  be  fo  methodi- 
cal, that  it  was  made  ufe  of  at  other  academies ;  and 
at  the  end  of  it  may  be  found  a  chronological  table  of 
ail  hit  work*.  Their  number  is  prodigious}  and  their " 
4  B  variety 
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variety  fhaw«  the  extent  of  hil  genius.  He  was  roore- 

'  over  engaged  in  many  difputet  and  coatruverfica,  and 
died  in  1673. 

MARGARET  (St),  a  celebrated  virgin  woo,  as 
ii  fuppofed,  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  An- 
tioch  in  the  year  275  1  the  manner  of  her  death  ia 
not  knowtt.  The  ancient  martyrologifts  make  no  men- 
tion of  her  name,  and  flie  did  not  become  famous  till 
the  nth  century.  There  is  no  more  foundation  for 
what  is  faid  concerning  her  relic*  and  girdles  than 
for  the  (lories  which  arc  told  of  her  life.  A  fcflival, 
however,  is  Hill  held  in  honour  of  her  memory  on  the 
20th  of  July  :  See  Bai/itt't  Liuu  of  the  Saintt  for  that 
day.  44  Her  ac"tion«  (fays  this  author)  have  been  fo 
falllned  and  altered,  in  the  opinion  even  of  Mcta- 
phrafluft,  that  the  Romifh  church  have  not  thought 
proper  to  infert  any  of  tliem  into  their  breviary.  The 
Orientals  pay  reverence  to  her  by  the  name  of  Saint 
Pthigia  or  Saint  Marina,  and  the  weftern  church  by 
that  of  Saint  Cetuma  or  Saint  Margaret. 

Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Florcnt 
count  of  Holland,  who  is  famous  on  account  of  a  ilory 
aepeated  by  a  hundred  compilers  even  of  the  prefent 
eentury.    Having  refufed  charity  to  a  woman 
fhe  at  the  fame  time  accuied  of  adultery,  (he 
a  punirtiment  from  God,  brought  to  bed  (A.  D.  1 27*)) 
of  365  children,  partly  boys  and  partly  girls.  The 
hoys,  it  is  added,  were  all  named  John,  and  the  girls 
Einobttb.    This  ftory  is  represented  in  a  large  paint- 
ing in  a  village  not  far  from  the  Hague ;  and  by  the 
fide  of  the  painting  are  feen  two  large  bafonsof  brafs, 
on  which  it  i*  pretended  the  365  children  were  pre- 
sented to  be  baptifed.    But  if  a  picture  is  a  fufficicnt    profufc  in  the  encouragement  of  learning,  and  fiagu. 
authority  for  the  truth  of  any  thing,  it  is  impoffible    laxly  chafte ;  but  this  laft  virtue  became  confpicuoua 
to  tell  how  many  fables  would  be  fully  attcfted. 
Jib  been  remarked,  that  the  moil  ancient  a  anal 
altogether  illent  concerning  this  facl 


the  karne4  aad  pious  mother  of  Henry  VII.  was  bora  Mvitvst 

at  Bctfhoc  in  Bcdfordfhirc,  in  1441  \  and  was  the  fole  » 
beirefs  of  John  Beaufort  duke  of  Somcrfet,  graudfon 
to  John  of  Gaunt.  Her  mother  ww  the  hcircf*  of 
Lord  Bcauchamp  of  Powick.  Whilfl  yet  very  young, 
the  great  duke  of  Suffolk,  mimfler  to  Henry  VI.  or 
rather  to  Queen  Margaret,  fought  her  in  marriage  to 
his  fun  ;  anil  fhe  was  at  the  fame  time  iulicitcd  by  the 
king  for  his  half-brother  Edmund  carl  of  Richmond. 
I'o  the  latter  fhe  gave  her  hand.  Henry  VII.  was  the 
fole  fruit  of  this  marriage,  his  father  dying  when  he 
was  but  1 5  weeks  old.  Her  fecund  hufband  was  Sir 
Henry  Stafford,  knight,  fecond  foo  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  by  whom  fhe  had  no  iflue.  Soon  after 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  14H2,  fhe 
fought  confolation  in  a  third  huibaod,  Thomas  Lord 
Stanley,  who,  in  the  firft  year  of  her  fon's  reign, 
was  created  carl  of  Derby.  He  died  in  the  year  1 504* 
without  iflue,  being  then  high  conAablc  of  England. 
She  furvived  her  lord  not  quite  five  years,  dying  atr 
Weftminfler  in  June  1509,  10  the  69th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  buried  in  Henry  VII. 's  chapel;  oa 
the  fouth  fide  of  which  was  creeled  to  her  memory 
an  altar-tomb  of  black  marljle,  with  her  llatue  o£ 


From  her  funeral  fermon  preached  by  her  confcfTor 
bifhop  Either,  who,  fays  Ballard,  knew  the  very  feencts 
of  her  foul,  we  learn,  "  that  fhe  pofkflcd  ahrott  all 
things  that  were  commendable  in  a  woman,  cither  in 
mind  or  body."  She  underilood  tlic  French  language 
perfectly,  and  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin.  She 
was  devout  even  to  aufterity,  in  humility 


It 

nt  annals  are 
rod  that  it  is 

related  only  by  modern  writers,  who  befides  do  not 
agree  with  one  another  concerning  either  the  date  of 
time,  or  the  life  of  the  countefs,  or  the  number  of 
the  children  ;  and  in  fhort,  that  Naflau,  who  was  at 
that  time  bifbop  of  Utrecht,  was  called  JJ>n,  and  not 
Gui,  as  the  clironicks  declare.  Several  learned  men 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  caufe  which  could  have 
given  rife  to  a  relation  fo  extraordinary.  M.  Struik 
fixed  upon  the  epitaphs  of  the  mother  and  fon,  which 
appeared  to  him  worthy  of  fome  attention  ;  and,  in 
conformity  to  the  dates  which  they  bear,  he  fuppofud* 
that  the  countefs  was  brought  to  bed  on  Good-Friday 
1276,  which  was  she  26th  of  March.  Now,  as  the 
y  tar  then  began  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  there 
were  only  two  days  of  the  year  elapfed  when  the  coun- 
teft  was  brought  to  bed,  which  circumilanee  caufed  it 
to  be  faid  that  (he  had  trwght  into  iht  world  at  many  chd- 
Jren  as  litre  were  days  m  lie  year.  In  facr.  only  two 
children  are  mentioned  in  hiftory,  John  ai 
beth.  The  fable  thus  explained  is  only  a 
event,  wherein  there  ia  nothing  of  the  marvellous,  but 
in  confrquence  of  a  double  meaning  in  'the  expreffioo. 
Later  writers,  who  have  not  examined  this  circum- 
stance, have  aicribed  3(15  cbildnen  to  the -countefs. 
(Journal  det  Savant,  February,  1758,00  the  Gene- 
va! Hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces.) 

MitWHT  (couateis  «f  Richmond  aad  Derby), 


only  towards  the  latter  end  of  a  third  marriage.  "In. 
her  lift  huiband's  days  (fays  Baker),  fhe  obtained  a 
licence  of  him  to  live  chaJLe,  whereupon  fhe  took  upon, 
her  the  vow  of  celibacy."  *  A  boon  (fays  Mr  Wal- 
pcJe),  as  fcldom  requested,  I  believe,  of  a  third  huf- 
band, as  it  probably  would  be  eaiily  granted.'  Her, 
life,  from  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  and  victfEtude 
of  her  fon's  fortune,  mud  ncceflarily  have  been  fubjece 
to  infinite  diiquict,  which  however  fhe  is  faid  to  have 
fupportcd  with  Angular  fortitude.'— She  wrote,  1.  The 
mirroure  of  golde  for  the  finful  foule,  trail  flax  ed  from, 
a  French  tranflation  of  a  book  called  Speculum  auram. 
fottatarum.  Emprynted  at  London,  in  Fletc-flrete, 
at  the  figne  of  St  George,  by  Richard  Pynfon,  quarto,, 
with  cuts  on  vellum.  2.  Tranflation  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Dr  Gcrfen's  treatifc  of  the  imitation  and  fol- 
lowing the  btefled  life  of  eur  moil  merciful  Saviour 
Chriil.  Printed  at  the  end  of  Dr  Wm.  Atkinfbn's, 
Eogliih  tranflation  of  the  three  firft.  books,  1 504.  A. 
letter  to  the  king ;  in  Howard's  collection.  4.  By 
her  fon's  order  and  authority,  fhe  alio  made  the  Order* 
for  great  eftatcs  of  ladies  and  noble  women,  for  1 
precedence,  and  wearing  of  barbes  at  funerals, 
the  chin  and  under  the  lame. 

Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Woldemar  HI.  king 
of  Denmark,  ftyled  the  Semiramii  of  the  North  :  fhe 
fuccecdod  her  father  in  the  throne  of  Denmark,  her 
hufband  in  that  of  Norway,. and  the  crown  of  Sweden 
was  .given  her  as  a  xccompencc  for  delivering  the 
Swedes  sxom  the  tyranny  of  Albeit  toeisJuwr.  Thus. 
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rgirlttpefleflfd  of  the  three  kingdom*,  flic  formed  the  grind 
D      political  defiga  of  a  perpetual  union,  which  (he  ac- 
r?»ri-  complifhcd,  fro  tempore  «»ly,  by  the  famous  treaty 
ftyled  the  union  of  Co/mar.  She  died  in  141 2,  aged  59. 

MAKo  tgtr  of  Awjou,  daughter  of  Rene  D'Anjou, 
king  of  Naples,  and  wife  of  Henry  VI.  king  of  Eng- 
land; an  ambitious  cnterprifing,  courageous  woman. 
Intrepid  in  the  field,  (he  fignahfed  herfelf  by  heading 
her  truopa  in  fc«eral  battles  againft  the  houfc  of  York ; 
and  if  ihe  had  not  been  the  authorefs  of  her  hatband'* 
misfortunes,  by  putting  to  death  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  hi»  uncle,  her  name  would  have  been  immorta. 
lifed  for  the  fortitude,  activity,  and  policy  with  which 


[  ] 


MAR 


wire,  they  are  brought  to  a  round  figure  ;  but  care  M«rj»t#, 
U  taken  not  to  leave  them  too  long  over  the  fire,  left  M<rtt*"*^ 
the  hole  through  which  they  are  to  be  fining  mould 
be  entirely  doled  by  the  inciting  of  the  glafa.  There 
are  feverai  flreet*  at  Francefco  de  Vigna  entirely  inha- 
bited by  people  whole  fole  occupation  it  to  make  and 
firing  thefe  margaritini. 

MARGATE,  a  fca-port  town  of  Kent,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  near  the  North -Fore- 
land. It  is  noted  for  (hipping  vail  quantitici  of  corn 
(moft,  if  not  all,  the  produa  of  that  ifland)  for  Lon- 
don ;  and  ha*  a  falt-watvr  bath  at  the  poft-houfe, 
which  ha*  performed  great  cures  in  nervous  and  para- 


flic  fupported  the  rights  of  her  hufband  and  fon,  till  lytic  cafes,  and  numbnef*  of  the  limb*.  It  luu  in  St 
the  fatal  defeat  at  Tcwkfbury  <  which  put  an  end  to 
all  her  enterprife*,  the  king  being  taken  prifoner,  and 
prince  Edward  their  only  fon  bafely  murdered  by  Ri- 
chard duke  of  York.  Margaret  wai  ranfomcd  by  her 
father,  and  died  in  Anjou  in  1482.  Sec  Ekqlano, 
aor — 226. 

Margaret,  (ducheft  of  Newcaftle.)    See  Cave »- 

DISH. 

MARGARITA,  or  Pearl-island,  an  ifland  of 
South  America,  the  middle  of  which  is  fcatedin  W. 
Long.  64.  2.  N.  Lat.  11.  30.  It  was  difcovcred  by 
Columbus,  and  i»  about  35  league*  in  compafs.  The 


John'*  parifh,  which  is  a  member  of  the  port  of  Do- 
ver, at  the  diflancc  of  14  mile*,  and  12  from  Canter- 
bury, and  72  from  London ;  and  in  the  fummer  fea- 
fon  i*  frequented  for  fea-bathing,  having  become  one 
of  the  principal  watering-place*  for  the  idle,  the  opu- 
lent, and  the  invalid,  where  the?  meet  with  every  re- 
quiiite  accommodation  ;  and  the  adjacent  country  a- 
bounds  with  rooA  extcniive  profpc-cls  and  pleafant  ride*. 
E.  Long.  1.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  24- 

MARHATTAS,  Merhattahs,  Marattas, or 
Mahrattas  ;  a  people  of  India,  and  by  far  the  moft 
contidcrablc  of  all  the  Hindoo  powers.    The  Marhat- 


foil  is  very  fertile  in  meite  and  fruit*,  and  abounds  in    tas  boafl  a  very  high  antiquity  j  they  profefs  the  rrli- 
pafture  and  verdant  groves ;  yet  is  totally  dcflitutc  of  gion  of  Brama  ;  fpeak  a  dialect  of  the  Sanftrit  lan- 
frefh  water,  which  tlie  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  bring    guage,  in  which  thty  have  introduced  all  the  tcchni- 
from  the  continent.    When  the  Spaniards  firft  landed 
here,  they  found  the  natives  hufy  in  fifhing  for  oyftcrs. 
Columbus  ordered  fome  of  the  lavages  aboard  his  fhip, 
■who  were  fo  far  from  being  terrified,  that  they  very 
foon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards.    The  latter 
at  firfl  imagined  that  the  oyftersferved  them  for  food  ; 
"but  on  opening  the  (hells,  they  found  they  contained 
valuable  pearls.    Upon  thi*  difcovery  they  immedi- 


cal  term*  of  Moghul  adminift ration  ;  ufe  a  characler 
of  their  own  in  writing,  though  not  very  different 
from  fomc  of  the  other  tribes  around  them  ;  and  are 
divided  into  four  calls  or  dalles  of  people,  with  the 
various  fubdivifions  of  profcflional  dilliiiction  found 
over  the  red  of  Hindoflan,  but  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  that  among  the  Marhattas  every  individual 
may,  as  in  fail  he  occafioually  docs,  follow  the  life  of 
a  foldier. 

A*  a  nation  inhabiting  immcmoriatly  the  country 
properly  denominated  Marhat  or  Mtrhat,  and  com- 
prehending the  greater  part  of  the  Failhwa's  prvfrnt 


y  *hey 

ntely  landed,  and  found  the  native*  ready  to  part  with 
their  pearls  for  the  mercfl  trifles  In  procefs  of  time 
the  Spaniards  built  a  caflle,  called  Mcnpadre,  and  em- 
ployed prodigious  numbers  of  Guinea  and  Angola  ne- 
groes in  the  pearl-fiihery  \  cruelly  forcing  them  to  tear  dominion  in  the  Decan,  they  were  completely  fubju- 
up  the  oyfters  from  the  rocks  to  which  they  ftuck.du-  gated,  and  afterward*  for  many  centuries  deprcfled, 
ring  which  time  many  of  them  were  deflroyed  by  the  firft  by  the  PataRs,  then  by  the  Moghul  conquerors 
lharka  and  other  voracious  fifties.  In  1620,  this  of  Delhi.  At  length,  toward*  the  end  of  Alemgeer's 
ifland  was  invaded  by  the  Dutch,  who  demolifhcd  the  reign,  they  united,  rebelled,  and  under  the  famous 
caflle  upon  it ;  fincc  which  time  it  has  been  in  a  man-  Setvajtr  or  Sttva-jtt,  a  leader  of  their  own  tribe,  laid 
r.cr  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  i*  now  princi-  the  foundations  of  their  prefent  vaft  empire,  which 
■pally  ii. habited  by  the  natives,  to  whom  fome  panic u-  has  rifen  gradually  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mahomedan 
Jar  indulgences  were  granted  by  the  court  of  Spain,  power,  as  related  under  the  article  Hindustan,  p.  53 1, 
on  account  of  their  ready  fubmiffion  to  Columbus.        par.  6. 

MARGARITA,  the  Pearl,  in  natural  hiflory,  Seeva-jee  was  fuceeeded  by  his  fon  Rajah  Sahou, 
See  Pearl,  and  Mya.  who  ennhdrrably  extended  the  Marhatta  dominions. 

MARGARITINI,  are  glafs  ornament*,  made  at 
Venice  of  fmall  glaff  tube*  of  different  colours,  which 
are  blown  at  Murano,  and  which  the  women  of  the 
lower  clafs  wear  about  their  arm*  and  neck*.  The 
hrgeft  fort  are  ufed  for  making  rofaries.  Thi*  work 
is  performed  with  great  difpatch,  the  artifm  taking  a 


When  Raiah  Sahou  jrrew  old  and  tulnm,  and  the  fa-  n-.  » 
tigues  01  government  began  to  prel*  heavy  upon  him,  hii**  it  tU 
he  appointed  Biflbnat  Balajee,  a  Bcahman  bom  at  HimA»i, 
Gokum,  and  leader  of  about  25,000  horfe,  to  the  of- 
fice  of  Paifhwa  or  vicegerent 


p.  180,  &*. 


Rajah  Sahou  died  without  iffue,  but  left  nephews 
•whide  handfid  of  thofe  tubes  at  once,  and  breaking  by  his  brother.  The  courage  and  wifdom  of  Balajec 
them  oft  cne  after  another  with  an  iron  tool.  Thefe  had  gained  him,  during  the  latter  year*  of  the  old 
fhort  cylinder*  arc  mixed  with  a  kind  of  afhes,  and  put  Rajah,  the  affection  and  efteem  of  all  the  nation.  But, 
over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pan  ;*  and  when  the  two  ends  under  an  appearance  of  modefly  and  fclf-dcnial,  hi* 
begin  to  melt,  by  reining  them  about  with  an  iron    prevailing  pallion  was  ambition;  and  the  fentiment* 
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Mirh»t'»«.  of  gratitude  and  loyahy  were  abforbed  in  the  defira    to  withdraw ;  bnt 


1  to  command.  He  made  ufe  of  the  influence  he  had 
acquired  under  hi*  benefactor  fo  firmly  to  eitablilh  hi* 
own  power,  that  he  not  only  retained  the  high  office 
of  Pailhwa  during  his  life,  but  tranfmittcd  it  to  hi* 
pollerity.  The  Marhatta*,  gradually  forgetting  a 
prince  they  knew  nothing  of,  became  accuttomedto 
obey  his  vicegerent  only  :  yet  a  certain  refpect  for  the 
royal  race,  or  the  dread  of  the  confcqucncc  of  vio- 
lating the  Strong  prejudice  which  the  nation  .till  re- 
tain* in  Savour  of  the  family  of  it*  founder,  have  Ser- 
ved perhaps  to  prefervc  it ;  and  the  defcendant*  of 
Rajah  Sahou's  nephew*  yet  exift,  but  are  kept  in  cap- 
ti%  iiy  in  the  palace  at  Sattarah.  The  cldcft  i*  ftylcd 
Ram  Rajah,  or  fovcreign  ;  his  name  is  on  the  feal  and 
coin  of  the  Marhatta  Stale  ;  but  his  pcrfon  is  unknown, 
except  to  thofe  who  immediately  furraund  him.    I  Ic 


MAR 

they  either  knew  him  not  to  I 
Sincere,  or  thought  they  had  proceeded  too  far  to  re- 
treat, tliey  (tabbed  Narrain  with  their  poignard*  whilSt 
he  clung  to  hi*  uncle's  knees. 

The  office  of  Paifliwa  being  now  vacant,  the  chief* 
of  the  nation  then  at  Poonah  were  aSfcmblcd,  and  Ro- 
gohah  being  the  only  furvivor  of  the  family  of  BiSTo- 
nat  Balajee,  to  whofe  memory  the  Marhatta*  in  thofe 
part*  are  enthuftaitically  attached,  he  wa*  named  to 
fill  it.  Being  naturally  of  a  warlike  temper,  he  re- 
folded to  undertake  fomc  foreign  expedition  i-  for  be- 
fidc*  gratifying  lain  pa  (lion  for  the  field,  he  probably 
hoped,  by  the  fplendour  of  his  exploits,  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  public  from  inquiring  into  the 
late  catallrophe. 

A  pretence  for  war  wa*  not  difficult  to  be  found. 
He  renewed  the  claim  of  hi*  nation  to  the  cbcut,  and 


refidcs  in  his  fplcndid  prifon,  encompancd  with  die  marched  his  army  towards  Hydrobad,  the  capital  of 
appendages  of  caftcro  grandeur,  but  debarred  of  all  the  Ni/.aro.    The  vigour  of  hi*  meafurcs procured  him 

an  accommodation  of  his  demand ;  and  he  wa*  pro* 
cecdiug  to  enforce  a  fimilar  one  upon  the  Carnatic, 
when  he  received  intelligence  which  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn  hillily  to  Poonah. 

Although  the  Marhatta  chiefs  liad  acknowledged 
Rogobah  as  Paifhwa,  yet  they  and  the  people  in  ge- 
neral were  much  diflatisficd  with  hia  condud.  The 


power,  and  kept  totally  ignorant  of  bufinefs.  The 
feal  of  government  was  transferred  from  the  ancient 
royal  retidence  of  Sattarah  to  Poonah  ;  and  the  ufur- 
ptr,  as  well  as  his  fucccSfars,  fecm  Hill  to  have  acted 
under  the  fuppofcd  authority  of  the  depoied  prince, 
by  their  aiTuraing  no  other  title  or  character  than  that 
of  Paifhwa  or  prime  miniiler.  From  this  change,  the 
r)tij>:rc  of  the.  Ram-Rajah  has  been  distinguished  only 
by  the  appellation  of  the  I',ii/hiva/bif,  or  otherwiSe 
tiie  Gowrnment  of  Poomti,  from  the  name  of  its  prc- 
ftnt  capital. 

BiiTonat  Balajee  was  fucceeded  as  Pailhwa  by  his 
eldeftfon  Halajce  Kow  (called  alfo  Nana  Salxl,  or  Nanah 
Rovr),  who  left  three  Sons,  the  eldcll  of  whom,  Ba- 
lajee Pundit,  Sometimes  called  Nanah  Pundit,  fucceed- 
ed him.  The  two  others  were  Rogobah  or  Ragonat 
Row,  and  ShamlhctT  Row. 

Balajee  Pundit  left  two  fons  ;  Mabadava  Row,  who 
was  Pailhwa  twelve  years;  and  Narrain  Row,  who  fuc- 
ceeded him. 

During  the  Litter  part  of  the  life  of  Mahadava  Row, 
hi*  uncle  Rogobah  was  confined  to  the  palace  at  Poo- 
nah, for  reafous  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 
Mahadava  Row  died  without  iffuc ;  and  upon  the  ac- 
eeflion  of  Narrain  his  brother,  a  youth  of  about  19 
years  of  age,  Rogobah  in  vain  applied  to  be  releafcd 
from  hit)  confinement.  He  is  therefore  fufpectcd  of 
having  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  two  officers  in 
his  nephew's  fcrvice,  Somair  jing  and  Yufuph  Gardie, 
in  order  to  procure  that  by  force  which  he  could  not 
obtain  by  intreaty.  The  correfpondence  between  tlwe 
confpirator*  was  carried  on  with  fo  much  fecrecy,  that 
the  court  had  not  the  leaft  intimation  or  fufpicion  of 
their  defigo,  till  every  avenue  leading  to  the  palace 
bad  been  Secured,  and  the  whole  building  furrounded 
by  the  troop*  under  the  command  of  thofe  two  offi- 
cer*. It  is  laid,  that  on  the  fiift  alarm,  Narrain  Row, 
fufpecling  hi*  uncle,  ran  to  his  apartment,  threw  him- 
felf  at  bis  feet,  and  implored  hi*  protection :  "  Yon 
are  my  uncle  (faid  he),  fpare  the  blood  of  your  own 
family,  and  take  pofleflion  of  a  government  which  I 
am  willing  to  rtrign  to  you." 

Somair  and  Yufuph  entered  the  room  whilil  the 
young  Paifliwa  wa*  in  this  fuppliant  poilure.  Rogo- 
bah, with  apparent  furprife  and  anger,  ordered  them 


murderers  of  Narrain  Row  had  not  only  efcaped  pu- 
nishment, but,  a*  wa*  reported,  had  been  rewarded. 
The  crime  was  unexampled,  and  the  perpetrators  were 
beheld  with  uncommon  horror  and  detestation.  The 
Pailhwa  had  hitherto  fo  fully  pofTcSfcd  the  love  of  the 
people,  that,  till  then,  guards  were  considered  as  un> 
ncceQary  about  the  pnfon  of  a  man  whofe  character 
rendered  him  inviolable.  Every  one  therefore  had 
free  accefs  to  his  palace,  and  he  relied  with  confidence 
for  his  fafety  upon  the  affections  of  thofe  who  ap- 
proached him. 

Thefc  reflections  operated  powerfully  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Marhatta*  ;  but  perhaps  no  violent  con*. 
Sequences  would  have  enfued,  had  it  not  been  difcover. 
ed,  foon  after  the  departure  of  Rogobah  from  Pocv 
nah,  that  the  widow  of  Narrain  Row,  Gangs  Baee, 
was  pregnant.  Thi*  determined  their  wavering  refcv 
lutions.  Frequent  confutations  were  held  among  the 
principal  men  then  in  the  capital ;  and  it  was  finally 
refolved  to  aabjure  the  allegiance  they  had  fworn  to 
Rogobah,  and  declare  the  child,  yet  unborn,  to  be 
the  legal  fucccflbr  of  the  late  Paifhwa. 

A  council  of  regency  was  immediately  appointed 
to  govern  the  country  until  the  child  Should  become  ui* 
age  ;  and  it  wa*  agreed  to  referve  their  deliberations, 
in  cafe  it  Should  prove  a  female  or  die,  till  the  event 
mould  render  them  neceSfary.  The  3  who  principally 
conducted  theSe  meafurcs,  and  whofe  name*  will  on 
that  account  be  remembered,  were  Sack  ha  ram  Babon 
and  Balajee  Pundit,  called  alfo  Nanah  Phcr  Neveei 
from  hi*  having  been  long  the  principal  Secretary  of 
the  Marhatta  State.  Nine  other  Marhatta  leaden  ap- 
proved of  thefc  mcafures,  and  Swore  to  maintain  them. 

As  the  Sirft  Step  towards  the  execution  of  their  plan, 
the  widow  0/  Narrain  Row  was  conveyed  to  Poorcnd- 
her,  a. fort  of  great  Strength,  Situated  on  a  high  moun- 
tain, about  25  miles  from  Poonah..  As  foon  as  Ro- 
gobah received  intimation  of  thi*  revolution,  Jie  march- 
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Jblu-hatri'.  ed  back  towards  the  capital.    But  difconttnt  had  al-    there  as  the  lift  imperial  representative  of  the  great  Maria- 
ready  infected  his  troop*  ;  fome  of  the  chiefs  retired    Moghol  race  of  Timui.    "  Tin  ■  whole  of  the  dumiuion  MJjina 

thus  newly  eftablifhed  is  of  ruA  extent,  Ittc'ehiug  near  .* 
X  200  milts  along  the  fronting  of  Tippoo  and  the 


to  their  eftatci,  and  other*  joined  the  ftandard  of  the 
regent*.  He  however  ri£kcd  a  battltwith  au  army  of 
the  revolters  commanded  by  Trimbc^JlLow,  in  w  hich 
the  latter  was  flaio  ;  but  though  he  obtained  a  \i do- 
ry, the  flreugth  of  the  confederates  daily  increased, 
while  hit  own  troops  were  diminilhed  by  continual  dc- 
fcrtions.  He  therefore  found  it  necefiary  to  retire  to 
Ugcin,  and  to  Solicit  the  affiftance  of  the  MarhatU 
chiefs  Sindia  and  Holkar ;  but  meeting  with  a  refu- 
nd, he  went  to  Surat,  and  applied  for  luccoux  to  the 
Lnglifh.  , 
Rogobah's  fuccefs  in  this  application  was  the  caufe 
of  two  w  ars  with  the  Marhatta  Ante  ;  which,  alter 
much  wane  of  blood  and  trealurv,  we  wire  obliged 
to  conclude  by  reliuquilhing  his  claim,  and  acknow- 
ledging as  legal  Pailhwa  the  fon  of  Narrain  Row,  who 
was  born  about  feven  months  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  SccIkdia,  11'  iai  and  15a;  alfo  Hikdosta.s, 
n  21. 

The  Marhatta  dominions,  as  already  ubferved,  are 
governed  by  a  number  of  Separate  chiefs  all  of  whom 
acknowledge  the  Ram  Rajah  as  their  Sovereign ;  and 
all,  except  Moodajec  Boonfalah,  own  the  Paiftnva  as 


>o  aud 

Nizam  in  a  north-calt  direction,  from  Goa  on  the  Ma- 
labar coaft  to  Halafoic  in  Orifla  adjoining  to  Bengal ; 
and  from  tlicucc  north-wcSteily  tzoo  miles  more, 
touching  the  confines  of  the  Ilritifh  and  allied  Antes, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Sicks  at  Paniput,  rendered  famous  in 
1761  for  the  lall  memorable  defeat  fufbincd  by  the 
Marhattas  in  their  ambitious  conteft  for  empire  with 
the  united  declining  power  of  the  Mahomcdans.  From 
this  place,  in  afoutherly  courfc,  with  great  encroach, 
ment  on  the  old  eaftern  boundary  of  the  Rajcpoot 
country  of  Ajmere,  it  runs  about  260  miles  to  the 
little  Hindoo  principality  of  Kotta,  and  thence  fouth- 
wcftcrly  C40  miles  further  to  the  extreme  point  of 
the  foubah  of  Gujcrat  at  Duarka,  including  the  whole 
of  that  fertile  province ;  from  whence,  along  the  fca- 
cuaft*  of  Cambay  and  Malabar  to  Goa,  the  distance 
may  be  reckoned  8o"3  miles.  Thus  the  ovcrgTowo- 
empire  of  the  Marhattas  may  be  faid  to  extend  eaft 
•9  degree*  of  longitude,  near  the  parallel  of  22  de- 
grees north  latitude,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus' 


his  vicegerent.  The  country  immediately  Subject  to  to  thofe  of  tin:  Ganges,  and  about  1  }  degrees  of  la- 
the PaiShwa,  including  all  the  hereditary  territories  titude  north,  from  the  Kiitnah  to  Pan;p-.it  ;  compre- 
that  were  left  by  the  Rajah  Sahou  to  the  Ram  Rajah,  hending  at  lead  an  area  of  400,0^0  Square  gcogra- 
and  thofe  that  have  been  acquired  and  added  to  them  phic  miles,  being  confiderahly  more  than  a  third  part 


of  Hindoftan,  including  the  Decan,  and  equal  per- 
haps in  dimensions  tj  all  the  Britilh  and  allied  ftate* 
in  India,  with  thofe  of  Golconda  and  Myforc,  takea- 
together." 

MARIA,  or  Sancta  Maria,  an  ifland  of  the  In- 


fiuce  in  his  name,  extends  along  the  coatt  nearly  from 
Goa  to  Cambay  ;  on  the  louth  it  border*  on  the  pof- 
fctlions  of  Tippoo  Saib,  call  ward  on  thui'e  of  the 
Ni/am  and  of  the  Maihatta  Rajah  of  Dtrar,  aad  to- 
wards the  north  on  thofe  of  the  Marhatta  chiefs  .Sin- 
dia and  Holkar.  dian  Ocean,  lying  about  five  miles  call  from  Madagaf- 
Moodajee  Boonfalah,  Rajah  of  Berar,  poSTe-lH b«-  car.  It  is  about  27  mile*  long  and  five  broad;  well 
fides  Bcrar,  the  greateil  part  of  Orixa  (fee  Hikdo-  watered,  and  furrounded  by  rocks.  The  air  is  ex- 
stan,  p.  $32,  par.  6.).  This  prince  being  deicended  ttemely  muift,  fur  it  raius  aim  oft  every  day.  It  is  in- 
from  the  line  of  the  Ram  Rajah,  eyes  the  power  of  the  habited  by  ceo  or  600  negroes,  but  feldom  viftted  by- 
PaiShwa,  by  whom  a  branch  of  his  family  is  kept  in  Ships. 

ignominious  confinement,  with  ill-will ;  has  often  rc-       Maria  (St),  a  confideratle  town-of  South  Ame- 

fufed  to  fupport  hismeafurcn  ;  and,  on  Some  occasions,  rica,  in  the  audience  of  Panama,  huilthy  the  Spaniards 

has  even  fecmed  inclined  to  act  againft  him.  after  they  had  discovered  the  gold  mhies  near  it,  and 

Next  to  Moodajec,  in  point  of  importance,  muft  foon  after  taken  by  the  Erigliifi.     It  is  fcated  at  the 

be  ranked  Madajee  Sindia,  a  bold  and  afpiring  chief,  bottcrm  of  the  Gdf  of  St  Michael,  at  the  mouth  of  a 

who  poffefles  the  greatcft  part  ef  the  extcnfive  fouba-  river  of  the  fame  name;  which  is  navigable,  and  the 

dary  or  government  of  Malva,  together  with  part  of  largcft  that  falls  into  the  gulf.    The  Spaniards  come 


ri  at  am  J 

t  'ttUtital 


the  province  of  Candciih.  The  remainder  is  under 
the  dominion  of  Holkar.  Both  he  and  Sindia  pre- 
tend to  be  defcended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Malva. 
Sindia  reftdes  chiefly  at  Ugcin,  near  the  city  of  Mun- 
du,  once  the  capital  of  thefe  kings;  and  Holkar  at 
Indoor,  a  town  little  more  than  30  miles  weft  of  it. 
The  dominions  of  thefe,  and  of  fome  chiefs  of  led 
coufequence,  extend  as  far  as  the  river  Jumna. 

The  meafurea  purfued  by  the  Marhnttas  for  fome 
years  left  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  afpired  at  tlie 
Sovereignty  of  all  Hindoltan,  or  at  lcaft  at  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Mahomedan  princes  :.  And  in  this  laft  de- 
ftgn  they  appear  to  have  fueeccded  f,  and  to  have 
gained  a  great  acceffiun  of  territory,  through  the  arms 
of  Sindia,  both  by  the  capture  of  the  cities  of  Agra  and 
Delhi,  with  their  territorial  dependencies,  and  the  con- 
sequent captivity  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  who  ruled 


here  every  year  in  the  dry  feafou,  which  continues 
three  months,  to  gather  the  gold-dull  out  of  the  fands 
of  the  neighbouring  ft  reams  ;  and  carry  away  great 
quantities.  W.  Long.  148.  30.  N.  Lat.  7.  o. 

Maria  (Si),  a  handlorne  and  confiderable  town 
of  Spain,  in  Andaluiia,  with  a  fmall  cattle.  It  was  ta- 
ken by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  in  170a,  for  the  arch- 
duke of  Auftria.  It  is  fcated  on  the  Guadaleta,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  is  a  tower  and  a  clofc  battery. 
VV.  Long.  5.  33.  N.  Lat.  36.  35. 

MARIAN  islands.  See  Lamumc  IJlmds. 
MARIANA  (John),  a  learned  Spani/h  historian, 
born  at  Talavera  in  the  diocefc  of  Toledo.  He  entered 
among  the  Jefuits  in  155.1, at  1 7  years  of  age ;  and  be- 
came one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  "hi*  time.  He 
was  a  great  divine,  a  good  htimanift,  and  profoundly 
*cxfed  in  ccclcSiaftical  a«  w  .l.  a*  profane  hiltory.  He- 

taught* 
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y,  at  I'jrig,  and  in  Spain  j   was  taken  by  the  "Englim 
Marina         l'ltl'  at  '^°'vt'°  'n  l^1A-  His  principal  works  are,   foon  got  poifeflion  of  it  again 


A  R 

in  1691,  but  the  French 


M 

Rome,  in  Sicily,  at  Pan" 

It  was  a^am  taken  by 

1.  An  excellent  hillory  of  Spain  in  30  books;  which  the  Britiih  in  1759,  buf  afterwards  rcnorcd  at  the 

he  liitnfclf  tranflatcd  from  tlie  Latin  into  Spaoifli,  peace  1763. — This  ifland  was  thought,  on  its  firft  dif- 

without  firviUly  following  his  own  Latin  edition,  covery,  to  want  water;  but  a  charming  running  ftream 

1.  Srhoii,i,  or  fliort  notes  on  the  Bible.    3.  A  trea-  has  in  time  been  difcovcred,  no  led  convenient  than 

life  on  the  changes  the  fpecic  has  undergone  in  Spain  5  refrelhing  and  wholefomc,  on  the  banks  of  which  are 

for  which  he  wai  thrown  into  prifon  by  the  duke  of  fome  wealtiiy  planters,  and  excellent  plantations  of  fu- 

Lerma,  the  Spanilh  minirtcr.    4.  A  famous  trcatife  Kar-    A  little  village  in  a  (mail  bay  is  the  capital  of 

!)•■  rsge  el  rtgu  ir/iitutianr,  which  made  much  noife,  the  ifland,  and  here  the  commandant  refides.  The 

arid  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Pari*  to  be  whole  ifland  is  very  capable  of  improvement ;  the  foil 

burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  for  his  being  almoit  equally  good,  and  the  land  rifing  no 

averting  in  that  work,  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  ty-  where  too  high.    The  coatt  affords  many  little  bays, 

rants,    j.  A  work  00  the  faults  of  the  government  of  and  fafc  anchorage  and  flicker  to  (hips, 

the  focicty  or  Jefuits,  which  has  been  tianflated  into  MARINE,  a  general  name  for  the  navy  of  a  king- 

bpanifh,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Sic.  «h>m  or  ft«t*  I  a»  alfo  the  whole  economy  of  naval  af- 


MARIANl'S  scotus,  an  Iiithmonk,  was  related 
to  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  wrote  a  chronicle  which 
i*  tiletnitd.    He  died  in  the  abbey  of  Fuld  in  toSrf, 

aged 


MAR  I  BONE,  or  St  Ma  by  li  Host,  or  rather   ther  civil  or  military. 


fairs }  or  whatever  rcfpecls  the  building,  rigging,  arm- 
ing, equipping,  navigating,  and  fighting  (hips.  It 
comprehends  alfo  the  government  of  naval  armaments, 
and  the  Hate  of  all  the  pcrfuns  employed  therein,  whe- 


Bi'  t,?,  from  the  neighbouring  brook,  a  pariih  of  Mid- 
dlcfex,  011  the  north-well  fide  of  London.  The  manor 
appears  to  have  belonged  anciently  to  the  biftiop  of 
London.  The  houfesin  this  parifh  are  very  numerous, 
comprifmg fevtral  extenftvc  ilrcctsandfquarcs,  whirharc 
every  year  increaling.  The Paddington  road  from  Ifling- 
ton  pnlTes  through  this  pariih,  which  gives  it  communi- 
cation with  the  eaftcrnpart  of  London  without  pjfling 
thru'thc  Arrets.  Here  were  three  conduits  creeled  ;d>uut 
the  year  1  23  R,  fpr  fupplying  the  city  of  London  with 
water;  but  anno  1703,  when  it  was  plentifully  ferved 
by  the  New-River,  the  citizens  let  them  out  at  70c  1. 
•i-ycar  for  43  years.  There  were  two  for  receiving  its 
water  at  the  north  call  corner  of  the  bridge  on  the  ri- 
ver Tyburn,  and  over  them  flood  the  lord-mayor's 
hanquetirg-houfe,  to  which  (the  life  of  coaches  being 
not  then  known)  his  lordfliip  and  the  aldermen  ufed 
to  ride  on  horfeback,  as  their  ladies  did  in  waggons. 


.^ive  fubjec.1,  much  more  that  of  all 
who  would  be  informed  of  the  mari- 


The  hifloryof  the  marine  affairs  of  any  one  (late  is 
a  very  comprehend  v 
nations.    Thofc  wh 

time  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  figure  it  has  made 
at  fca  in  all  ages,  may  find  abundance  of  curious  mat- 
ter in  Seldcn's  Mare  C/.mfum ;  and  from  his  time  to 
ours,  we  may  trace  a  ferics  of  facts  in  Lediard's  and 
Burchet's  Naval  Hiilory,  but  above  all  in  the  Livei 
of  the  Admirals,  by  the  accurate  and  judicious  Dr 
Campbell. 

MARINES,  or  Makihk  Forcet,  a  body  of  foldicrs 
railed  for  the  fea-fervice,  and  trained  to  fight  either  ia 
a  naval  engagement  or  in  an  action  afhore. 

The.  great  tervice  of  this  ufeful  corps  was  manifelt  ed 
frequently  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  before  laft,  particu- 
larly at  the  ficge  of  Bclleiile,  where  they  acquired  a  great 
character,  although  lately  railed  and  hardly  excrcifed 
in  military  difciplinc.    At  fca  they  are  incorporated 


This  banqucting.hou.fr,  after  being  many  years  ne-  with  the  (hip's  crew,  of  which  they  make  a  part ;  and 
glc&cd,  was  taken  down  in  1737,  and  the  cifterns    many  of  them  learn  in  a  (hort  time  to  be  excellent  fca- 

mcn,  to  which  their  officers  are  ordered  by  the  admi- 
ralty to  encourage  them,  although  no  fea-officer  is  to 
order  them  to  go  aloft  againit  their  inclination.  In  a 
fca-fight  tlieir  lniall-arms  are  of  very  great  advantage 

when  they 
when  the 

Ihip  rocks,  they  mull  be  infinitely  preferable  to  fcamen 
if  the  enemy  attempts  to  board,  by  railing  a  battalion 
with  their  fixed  bayonets  to  oppofe  him. 

The  fule  direction  of  the  corps  of  marines  is  veiled 
in  the  lords  enmmiffioners  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  in 
the  admiralty  is  a  diflinet  apartment  for  this  purpoie. 
The  fecretary  to  the  admiralty  is  likewifc  fecretary  to 
the  marines,  for  which  he  has  a  falary  of  L.  30a  a- 
year;  and  he  has  under  him  fevcrsd  clerks  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  tli  is  department- 

The  marine  forces  of  Great  Britain  in  the  time  of 
peace  are  llationcd  in  three  divifions;  one  of  which  is 
quartered  at  Chatham,  one  at  Portfmouth,  and  another 
nt  Plymouth.  By  a  late  regulation,  they  are  ordered 
to  do  duty  at  the  ftveral  dock-yards  of  thofc  ports,  to 
prevent  embezzlement  of  the  king's  Hons,  for  which 
a  captain's  guard  mounts  every  day  ;  which  certainly 
requires  great  vigilance,  as  fo  many  abufes  of  this  kind 

have 


arched  over.  This  village,  if  it  may  be  called  by  that 
name,  is  joined  by  new  buildings  10  London.  The 
old  church,  which  was  a  mean  edifice,  was  pulled 
down,  and  a  new  one  creeled  in  1 741.  Bcfidcs  which 
it  has  a  great  number  of  chanels  of  eveiy  feet  and  per-  in  fcouring  the  decks  of  the  enemy  ;  and  v 
fuafion,  and  an  extenfive  work-huufe  for  the  poor.         have  been  long  enough  at  fea  to  (land  firm 

MAR II) UN UM  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  the  Dc- 
inetx  in  Britain.  Now  C<ur  Mardio,  or  Caermarthen, 
the  capital  of  Caermarihcnfhire. 

MARIGALANTE,  an  ifland  of  North  America, 
and  uue  of  the  kail  of  the  Carihbecn,  lies  in  N.  Lat. 
16.  32.  and  W.Lcng.  61.  5.  from  London,  at  the  di- 
flaticc  of  four  leagues  from  Guadeloupe,  to  the  fouth. 
The  foil,  produce,  and  climate,  are  pretty  much  the 
fame  as  the  other  Caribbec^.  Columbus  difcovcred  it 
on  his  fecond  American  voyage  in  14^?,  and  called  it 
by  the  name  of  hti  fliip  Maria  Galanta,  or  Gallant 
Mary.  It  is  about  fix  Icaguc6  long,  and  between 
three  and  four  broad.  Viewed  at  a  diilancc  from  on 
board  a  fliip,  it  appears  like  a  floating  ifland,  becaufe, 
as  it  is  for  the  n.o{l  part  flat,  the  tree  ,  feem  to  fwim; 
but  a  nearer  profpect  iliows  it  to  be  interfered  by 
fome  rifing  grounds,  which  give  a  fine  variety  to  the 
I  i!  !i  .p.  ,    The^-icnoh  fettled  here  in  1648  ;  and  it 
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Martrt.  h«ve  been  committed,  that  many  of  the  inhabitant*!  in  the  fmaJleft  degree  if  ufed  a  fecond  time ;  which 
tila*Unc  w],0  jjave  been  long  ufcd  to  ati  infamous  traffic  of  this   fhows  that  in  aU  probcbility  the  dtcompofition  is  ow- 

"  in  the  clay, 
foda  nanuj 
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kind,  expect  thefii  conveyancct  at  certain  period*  as  ing  to  a  portion  of  vitriojic  a<:id  contained  i 
tiieir  due,  and  of  courfe  rcfeBt  this  regulation  in  the    In  France  there  is  a  very  impure  kind  of  fc 


Ms-i'ne- 

BC'd. 
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kigheA  degree  at  u  infringement  of  their  liberties  a* 
JJntifh  fubjecta. 

The  marine  corps  are  under  the  command  of  their 
own  field-officers,  who  discipline  them,  and  regulate 
their  different  duties.— His  late  majefty  in  1760  form- 
ed a  new  eftablilhment  of  marine  officers,  intitlcd,  the 
"aural,  beutenaiit-grntral,  and  three  coloncU  of  marines 
(one  for  each  divifioa),  to  he  taken  from  officers  io 
the  royal  navy*.  Tlie  two  firft  are  always  enjoyed  by 
flag-officers,  the  laft  by  poll-captains  only.  This  ciin- 
blilhment  was  formed  to  reward  fucb  officers  who  di- 
flinguifhed  themfeNe*  in  the  ferrice  of  their  country. 

Af  tmtrt-Difcipimf,  is  the  training  up  foldiers  for 
lea-fervicc,  ia  fuch  excrcifc*  as  die  various  pofition*  of 
the  ttrclwck  and  body,  and  teaching  them  every  ma- 
nceuvrc  that  can  be  performed  on  board  mips  of  war  at 
fca.    See  Exercise. 

AfiuKt-Ctair,  a  machine  invented  by  Mr  Irwin 
for  viewing  the  fatellitcs  of  Jupiter  at  tea,  and  of 
tourfe  determining  the  longitude  by  their  eclipfes.  An 
account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Journal  Efiranger  for 
March  1760.  An  account  of  it*  accuracy  was  pub- 
lilhcd  the  yeat  following  by  M.  dc  L'lUe  aftrononuT 
in  the  imperial  academy  0/  Peter fburg:  but  notwith- 
standing the  encomiums  beftowed  upon  it  by  this  gen- 
tleman, it  hath  never  come  into  general  ufe;  and  there- 
fore we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  much  inferior  to  the 
inventions  of  Mr  Harrifon  for  the  fame  purpofe.  See 
Harrison  and  Longitude. 

MAmss-Surveyor,  is  the  name  of  a  machine  con- 
trived by  Mr  H.  dc  Saumarrr-  for.  meafuring  the  way 
of  a  fhip  in  the  fea.  This  machine  is  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  Y,  and  is  made  of  iron  or  any  other  metal. 
At  each  end  of  the  lines  which  conftitute  the  angle  or 
nppcr  part  of  that  letter,  are  two  pallets,  not  much 
anlikc  the  figure  of  the  log  ;  one  of  which  falls  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  other  rife*.  The  falling  or 
pendant  pallet  meeting  a  refiltance  from  the  water,  as 
the  fhip  moves,  has  by  that  means  a  circular  motion 
under  water,  which  is  rafter  or  flower  according  as  the 
wfTcl  moves.  Thi*  motion  it  communicated  to  a  dial 
within  the  fhip,  by  meant  of  a  rope  fattened  to  the 
tail  of  the  Y,  and  carried  to  the  di»l.  The  motion 
being  thus  communicated  to  the  dial,  which  has  a  bell 
to  it,  it  ftrikxs  exactly  the  number  of  geometrical 
paces,  miles,  or  leagues,  which  the  (hip  has  run.  Thus 
the  fhip's  difiancc  is  attained  ;  and  the  forces  of  t  ides  ■ 
ami  currents  may  alfo  be  difcovered  by  this  inftru- 
ment :  which,  however,  has  been  very  little  ufcd. 

MM*i**-Atd,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  fea-falt.  An  account  of  various  methods 
of  procuring  this  acid  from  common  fait,  of  molt  of 
its  chemical  properties,  and  of  feveral  ufes  it  may  be 
put  to  in  the  arts,  is  given  under  the  articles  Che- 
mistry, CoLOUK-Jlfaiing,  Blkaching,  &c.  M.  Chap- 
tal  obferves,  that  the  marine  acid  cannot  be  obtained 
by  diflilling  fait  with  powdered  flints.  He  made  the 
experiment  by  mixing  ten  pounds  of  flints  with  two 
pounds  of  fea-falt,  but  obtained  only  a  mafs  of  the 
♦  ulour  of  litharge,  and  the  fumes  were  not  perceptibly 
Clay  will  deewnpoie  this  fait  for  once,  but  not 


Blmqueitt,  which,  according  to  M.  Chaptal's  analyii  , 
contains  21  pounds  of  fea-falt  out  of  25  ;  and  yet, 
when  treated  with  vitriolic  acid,  affords  little  or  no 
fpirit  of  fait,  but  abundance  of  volatile  fpirit  of  fid- 
phur.  Our  author  afcribes  this  to  the  quantity  of 
charcoal  contained  in  the  blanquette,  which  unites 
with  the  vitriolic  acid  and  volatilizes  it  :  and  hi*  con- 
jectures appeared  to  be  right  ;  bceaufe,  if  the  coal  is 
deftroyed  by  calcination,  the  blanquctte  yields  ma- 
rine acid  ia  proportion  to.Uie  quantity  of  common  fait 
it  contains. 

Under  the  article  BttACMtxc  we  have  taken  no- 
tice of  the  properties  of  the  dephlogiiticated  acid  of 
fea-falt  in  whitening  cloth  :  but  though  this  has  been 
often  attempted,  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  come  in- 
to practice  ;  nor  does  even  the  offer  of  a  premium, 
feem  to  encourage  the  bleachers  of  this  country  to 
make  any  ferious  endeavour  to  introduce  it.  This  wc 
can  only  account  for  in  two  ways:  1.  From  the  very 
noxious  and  fuffocating  fmcll  attending  the  operation, 
by  which  the  health,  and  even  the  life  of  thofc  who 
prepare  this  acid  in  an  unlkilfid  manner,  a»  well  as  of 
the  bleachers  who  make  ufe  of  it,  are  greatly  endanger- 
ed. 2.  From  the  exceffive  wa.'le  of  vapour  in  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  preparation,  which  renders  the  liquid  ' 
too  dear  for  ordinary  ufe. 

To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  it  has  been  rrcom- 
mended  by  chemifts  to  force  the  vapour  violently  into- 
larger  quantities  of  water,  aud  by  compreffing  the 
fumes  to  a  great  degree,  to  render  the  liquid  ex- 
tremely ftrong,  and  then  dilute  it  when  it  is  to  be 
nfed.  By  tliis  means,  however,  the  vapour  forces  out 
at  the  joinings  of  the  diflilling  vdTel  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  no  lute  can  keep  it  in  1  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
liquor  being  impregnated  with  an  over-proportion  of 
gas,  lets  go  the  Superfluous  quantity  as  foon  as  the 
preffure  is  taken  off,  thereby  lofing  its  power,  and 
annoying  with  its  noxious  and  indeed  poifonous  fmcll 
every  one  who  comes  near  it.  The  trouble  attending 
this  preparation  may  be  eafdy  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing defcription  of  the  procefs  given  by  M  Chaptal. 

"  To  extract  this  acid  (fays  he),  I  place  a  large  glaft 
alembic,  of  one  (ingle  piece,  upon  a  fand-bath.  To- 
the  alembic  1  adopt  a  fmall  receiver;  aud  to  the  re- 
ceiver three  or  four  fmall  bottles  nearly  filled  with  rti- 
flilled  water,  and  arranged  according  to  the  method  of 
Mr  Woulfc.  I  difpofc  the  receives-  and  bottles  in  a 
ciftcrn,  the  places  of  junction  being  luted'  with  fat 
lute,  and  fecuml  with  rags  foaked  in  the  lute  of  lime 
and  whites  of  eggs,  l.aftly,  f  Car  round  the  bottles 
with  pounded  ice.  When  the  apparatus  is  thus  dif- 
pofed,  I  introduce  into  the  alembic  half  a  pound  of 
manganefe  of  Cevennes,  and  pour  u]>on  it,  at  feveral 
repetitions,  three  pounds  of  fuming  muriatic  acid.  The 
quantity  of  acid  which  1  pour  at  once  is  three  crances; 
and  at  each  time  of  pouring,  a  cuufidcrable  effervef- 
cence  is  railed.  I  do  not  pour  a  new  quantity  nutil 
nothing  more  comes  over  into  th?  receivers.  Thi* 
method  of  proceeding  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  when- 
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definite  quantity  of  materials*  for  if  too  large  a  quart- 
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t!ty  of  acid  he  poured  (in  at  once,  it  is  impoflible  to 
retirain  the  vapour*  ;  and  the  effervefcence  wUUhrow 
a  quantity  of  manganefc  into  the  receiver.    The  va- 
pours which  an-  developed  by  the  effulion  Of 
acid  arc  of  a,grrenifti-yellow  colour,  and  they 
nicate  thi«  colour  to  the  water  when  they  combine 
with  it.    When  this  vapour  is  concentrated  by  means 
of  the  ice,  and  the  water  is  faturated  with  it,  it  forms 
a  fcum  on  the  furracc,  which  it  precipitatad  through 
the  liquid,  and  refemblct  a  congealed  ail.    It  it  ne- 
eeffary  to  aflift  the  adion  of  the  muriatic  acid  by  mcani 
of  a  moderate  heat  applied  to  the  fand-bath.  The 
fecure  luting  of  the  veflels  is  alfo  an  eflential  circum- 
ftance  ;  for  the  vapour  wliiah  might  efcape  is  fuflo- 
cating,  and  would  not  fuffcr  the  chemift  to  infped  hia 
operation  clofcly.  It  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  place  where 
it  efcapei  through  the  lntet  by  running  a  feather  dip- 
ped'in  volatile  alkali  over  them  ;  the  combination  of 
thefe  vapours  inftantly  forms  a  white  cloud,  which  ren- 
ders the  place  vifiWc  where  the  vapour  efcapei. 

"  The  fame  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained, by  diddling  in  a  limilar  apparatus  ten  pounds 
of  marine  fait,  three  or  four  pound*  of  mangancfe,  and 
ten  pounds  of  fulfJ.<uric  (vitriolic)  acid. 

M  Mr  Reboul  has  obferved,  that  the  concrete  Hate 
of  thiB  acid  is  a  cryitalli/.ation  of  it,  which  takes  place 
at  three  degrees  of  temperature  below  the  freezing 
point  of  Reaumur.  The  forms  which  have  been  ob- 
feTvcd  arc  thofe  of  a  quadrangular  prifm,  truncated 
very  obliquely,  and  terminated  by  a  loaengc.  He 
has  likeWHC  obferved  hollow  hexahedrsd  pyramids  on 
the  furface  of  the  liquor. 

"  To  make  ufe  of  the  oxygenated  acid  in  the  arts, 
end  in  order  to  concentrate  a  greater  quantity  in  a  gi. 
ven  volume  of  water,  the  vapour  is  made  to  pafs  thro* 
a  folution  of  alkaline  fait.  A  white  precipitate  is  at 
ftrft  formed  in  the  liquid  ;  but  a  fliort  time  afterwards 
the  dcpofition  diminilhes,  and  bubbles  are  difengaged 
which  are  nothing  but  the  carbonic  acid.  In  this 
cafe  two  falts  are  formed,  the  oxygenated  muriate 
and  the  ordinary  muriate.  The  mere  impreffion  of 
light  is  fufficient  to  decompofe  the  former,  and  to  con- 
vert it  into  common  fait.  This  lixivium  contains  in- 
deed the  oxygenated  acid  in  a  ftronger  proportion. 
The  execrable  fmell  of  the  acid  is  much  weakened. 
It  may  be  employed  for  various  ufes  with  the  fame 
fuccefs,  and  with  great  facility  ;  but  the  effe£\  it  very 
far  from  corresponding  with  the  quantity  of  oxygena- 
ted acid  which  enters  into  this  combination,  becaufc 
the  virtue  of  a  great  part  is  deftroyed  by  its  union 
with  the  alkaline  balis. — The  oxygenated  muriatic  a- 
cid  has  an  cxccflively  llrong  fmell.  It  acts  directly  on 
the  larynx,  which  it  Aimulatea,  excites  coughing,  and 
produces  violent  headaches." 

The  apparatus  recommended  by  Mr  Berthollet  is  on 
the  fame  plan  with  M.  Chaptal'*,  though  the  fcalc  is 
much  larger,  lloth  are  evidently  tioublefomcj  and 
cannot  by  any  means  be  introduced  into  ordinary  prac- 
tice, where  the  frfnutlon,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
ufmg  the  liquor,  mull  be  left  to  workmen  of  little  un- 
demanding and  lefs  attention.  For  thefe  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  have  an  apparatus  which  may  not  readily  be 
broken,  which  requires  little  trouble  or  dexterity  in  the 
ufing,  and  which  may  prepare  great  quantities  at  once. 
The  principal  difficulty  is  the  condensation  of  the 
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violently  to  force  fleam 
improper 


of  any 
,  and  fcldom  an- 


fumes.    To  attempt 
kind  into  water  is  always 

fwers  any  purpofe,  unlefs  when  for  chemical  expert 
ments  the  liquors  are  wanted  of  extraordinary  ftmigth. 
Water  naturally  attracts  a  certain  proportion  of  every 
kind  of  vapour;  and  when  once  this  natural  attra&ion 
is  Satisfied,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  force  more  into  it. 
1st  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  furface  expofed  to 
the  fleam,  water  will  imbibe  it  in  Ihortcr  or  longer 
time ;  and  therefore  a  broad  (hallow  vtflel  is  alwaya 
preferable  to  a  round  or  narrow  deep  one  where  di- 
ftillations  of  this  kind  arc  to  be  performed. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  vapour  with  which 
the  water  is  to  be  impregnated,  ought  not  to  rufh  out 
of  the  diddling  veflel  with  too  great  haile  1  as  in  this 
cafe  a  great  quantity  wilt  unavoidably  be  loft,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  water  not  having  time  to  abforb  it  all.  To 
avoid  this,  matters  mould  be  managed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that,  without  fcnfibly  interrupting  the  operation, 
the  vapour  may  iffue  from  the  diililling  veflel  gra- 
dually, and  without  fudden  cxplofions ;  by 
means  the  water  will  imbibe  as  fart  at  the  veflel  diftils 
for  a  certain  time  ;  and  in  order  to  preferve  all  the 
vapour,  there  ought  to  be  feveral  receivers,  one  above 
the  other,  communicating  by  pipes,  that  the  vapour 
which  does  not  condenfe  in  one  may  do  fo  in  the 
other.— The  following  apparatus  may  be  ufed  with 
fuccefs : 

1.  !"or  the  diftilling-vefTcl.  A  large 
bottle  of  common  brown  earthen-ware, 
fuch  as  is  represented  on  the  margin, 
is  undoubtedly  the  chcapeft,  and  mod. 
eligible  dillilling-veflcl  that  can  be 
made  ufe  of ;  as  it  is  not  liable  to 
break,  and  may  be  ufed  for  a  long 
time  without  being  corroded.  It  may 
be  placed  in  a  fand-bath  ;  or  in  cafe  it 
is  luted,  it  may  be  put  on  an  open  fire,  which,  how* 
ever,  ought  not  to  be  raifed  to  any  great  height. 

2.  The  receivers  ought  to  be  large  fquare  cifternt 
of  wood,  covered  over  on  the  infide  with  white  wax« 
on  which  the  acid  hat  no  effect ;  and  they  may  be  pla- 
ced, for  the  greater  convenience,  one.  above  the  other, 
with  cocks  fo  lituated,  that  the  water  of  the  upper 
ciilems  may  be  difcharged  into  the  lower  ones  as  00 
cation  requires.  The  lowcrmoft  cittern  muft  alfo  be 
furnilhcd  with  a  cock,  for  running  off  the  liquor  into 
the  veflels  in  which  the  cloth  is  to  be  fteeped. 

t.  The  bottle  muft  be  furnished  with  a  glafi  tube 
to  convey  the  fleam  from  it  into  the  receiver  ;  but  to 
-prevent  any  of  the  acid  from  getting  in  among  ft  the 
liquor  deligned  for  bleaching,  it  will  be  ncceflary  t» 
have  a  fmall  calk  intcrpofed  betwixt  it  and  the  recei- 
vers  ;  which  will  alfo  prevent  the  liquor  from  being 
dirtied  by  any  fudden  fwcll  of  the  mixture  in  the 
bottle. 

4.  It  will  be  convenient,  and  which  may  be  eafily 
aceompliflied  in  moft  bleaching- houfes,  to  have  a  fmali 
dream  of  clear  water  running  into  it,  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  uppermoft  refcrvoir;  by  which  means  they 
can  all  be  filled  to  a  fufficient  depth  with  very  little 
trouble.  The  apparatus  then  will  be  as  reprefcnted  on 
Plate  CCLXXX.  where  A  is  the  bottle  containing 
the  mixture  ;  B  the  land  pot,  furnace,  door,  and  alh- 
hole  ;  C  the  glafs  tube  to  convey  the  fleam  into  the 
4  caflc 
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cafk  D,  placed  there  on  purpofe  to  catch  any  acid 
which  may  diflil,  or  fmall  quantity  of  the  mixture 
which  may  boil  over.  E  is  another  glafs-tube  com- 
municating with  the  lowermoft  refenroir  /ft  into  which 
it  coneys  the  fleam  to  be  abforbed  by  the  water  ly- 
ing in  its  bottom.  The  three  ciftcrnt  communicate 
on  their  upper  parts  by  mt 

by  which  the  ftcam  which  does  not  condenfe  in  the 
lower  refenroir  it  conveyed  to  the  middle  one  t,  and 
that  which  docs  not  condenfe  in  the  middle  one  is 
conveyed  to  the  upper  one  f ;  in  which  a  vent  is  final- 
ly (riven  to  it  at  £  ;  or  if  it  is  found  that  three  refcr- 
voirs  arc  not  fufficient,  there  may  be  one  or  more  pla- 
ced on  the  top  of  thefe,  in  a  manner  lunilar  to  what 
we  have  already  defcribed. 

The  operation  is  to  be  begun  by  putting  into  the 
bottle  A,  a  quantity  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  fait  diluted 
with  at  leait  four  times  its  quantity  of  water,  fufhci- 
ent  to  fill  fomewhat  more  than  one  half  of  it.  The 
manga.  .Cc,  reduced  to  as  tine  a  powder  as  polfiblc,  is 
to  be  made  up  into  fmall  pellets  or  balls,  with  water, 
and  thrown  in  at  the  lateral  neck  of  the  bottle.  A 
few  only  are  to  be  thrown  in  at  once,  and  the  mouth 
intlantly  flopped  with  a  cork  ;  a  briik  effervefcencc 
will  immediately  enfue,  and  a  confidcrablc  quantity 
of  vapours  will  vomt  over  without  heat,  palling  thro' 
the  pipes  C  and  E  into  the  rtfervoir  </;  from  thence 
through  m  into  the  rcfcrvc.ir  r,  and  from  t  into  f;  the 
fmall  quantity  which  ftill  remains  uncondenfed  palling 
out  at  the  vent  g,  which  ought  to  be  under  a  chimney, 
or  to  he  fitted  with  an  upright  pipe  going  through  the 
roof  of  the  houfe. 

A  lire  being  applied,  the  vapour  will  begin  to  iflue 
out  through  the.  pipes  in  greater  quantities,  but  by 
the  time  the  liquor  has  begun  to  boil,  the  dcphlogifh- 
catcd  vapour  will  have  entirely  patted  over.  This 
may  be  eafily  known  to  be  the  cafe  by  the  heat  of  the 
glaft  t^bes.  On  this  the  cork  is  to  be  pulled  out,  and 
two  or  three  more  pellets  of  manganefe  are  to  be  thrown 
in,  and  the  mouth  flopped  up  as  quickly  as  poflible. 
The  vapour  from  thefe  will  be  quickly  diflipatcd,  and 
the  operation  mull  be  repeated  until  no  more  effer- 
vefcencc arifes  upon  throwing  in  th«  manganefe. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  frefh  quantity  of  fpirit  of  fait 
diluted,  but  not  fo  much  as  the  preceding,  is  to  be 
added,  and  this  again  treated  with  more  manganefe  as 
before  ;  continuing  the  operation  till  the  bottle  be 
fuppofed  at  full  as  is  convenient  for  the  operation. 
Tht>  whole  mult  now  be  allowed  to  cool ;  and  it  would 
be  proper  to  have  another  furnace,  fand  pot,  and  bottle, 
to  join  immediately  to  the  refervoirt,  that  the  opera- 
tion may  not  be  interrupted. — The  water  in  the  low- 
ermoft rtfervoir  will  always  he  mod  fittingly  impreg- 
nated, and  may  be  known  to  be  of  fufficient  ftrcngth 
when  a  few  threads  of  flax  put  into  it  are  vifihly  whit- 
ened in  two  or  three  minutes.  It  is  then  to  be  let  off 
into  the  large  refcrvoir  for  ftecping  the  cloth  ;  the  wa- 
ter in  the  middle  receiver,  which  it  alfo  partly  im- 
pregnated with  dcphtogiliicatcd  gas,  mull  be  let  down 
into  the  lowermoft  one  by  turning  the  cock  of  the 
pipe  /,  which  runs  off  the  water  to  the  bottom.  In 
like  manner,  the  water  in  the  upper  ciflern  /  is  let 
down  into  the  middle  cittern  e,  by  turnir.g  the  cock 
belonging  to  the  pipe  A,  while  that  in  f  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  frefh  water  from  the  11  ream  which  runs  into 
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the  houfe.-— The  refiduum  of  the  diftillatioa  it  a  folu- 
tion  of  manganefe  in  common  fpirit  of  fait,  from  which 
the  metal  may  be  precipitated  by  cauflic  volatile  al- 
kali, aud  the  liquid  will  afford  fal  ammoniac  :  the  pre- 
cipitate, by  being  calcined  again  till  it  grows  black, 
may  be  ufed  as  frefh  manganefe ;  but  conlidtring  the 
of  the  pipes  m  and  n,  low  price  of  this  mineral,  we  can  fcarce  recommend 
this  procefs  as  worth  the  • -  ouble.  It  is  -ortain,  how- 
ever, that  a  great  part  of  the  marine-arid  will  remain 
undeeompofed,  even  after  we  have  added  aj  much  man- 
ganefe as  will  excite  any  effcrvefcente.  Thi*~may  be 
extemporaneoufly  recovered  by  pouring  into  the  di- 
ftitling  veifel  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol.  This 
expels  the  marine  acid  from  the  manganefe  with 
which  it  is  united,  and  renders  it  again  capable  of  act- 
ing upon  more ;  hut  when  the  addition  of  a  fmall 
quantity  of  this  acid  has  no  ttftd  iu  ptoducuig  the 
proper  gas,  we  may  then  be  fure  that  the  operation  is 
totally  rinithed.  The  icfiduum  is  now  a  combination 
of  manganefe  with  vitriolic  acid,  and  may  be  decom- 
pofed  by  volatile  alkali,  fo  that  it>  can  it  ill  be  of  ufe 
to  the  makers  of  fpirit  of  hartVhom  and  fal 
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fwer  every  ufeful  purpofe  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
foregoing  defcription  of  the  procefs,  that  the  moll  is 
made  of  the  material  i,  fo  that  we  can  fcarce  expect  a 
cheaper  method.  The  practice  of  mixing  together 
the  fait,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  manganefe,  all  together  in 
the  diftilling  veffel,  is  by  no  means  to  he  commended) 
for  thus  the  matter  always  runs  into  an  hard  lamp, 
which  cannot  be  got  out  without  breaking  the  vcffei  » 
and  the  vapour  is,  betides,  forced  out  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity, that  great  part  of  it  is  unavoidably  loft. 

The  next  and  molt  important  confideration  is  th« 
method  of  ufing  the  liquor  after  it  is  diilillcd.  And 
here,  as  the  volatility  of  the  gas  is  the  principal  ob- 
ftaclc  to  the  prefcrvation  of  its  Itrengtb,  it  it  indii- 
peiiiibly  nectffary  to  have  it  to  run  from  a  covered 
fpout  into  a  coveted  veffel  where  the  cloth  is  placed. 
It  islikcwifc  a  matter  of  importance  to  have  the  cloth 
fpread  among  the  liquid  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
power  of  the  gu*  may  be  equally  diftufed  over  it* 
whole  furface  ;  for  if  it  lies  in  folds  upon  one  another, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  fpotted,  let  us  do  as  we  will. 
To  prevent  this  in  the  moil  effectual  manner,  it  is  ne- 
ccfTary  to  roll  the  cloth  as  is  done  by  dyert  to  make 
their  colours  ftiike  equally  [  for  this  operation  we 
may  account  a  kind  of  dyeing  white;  and  the  fame 
precautions  are  undoubtedly  nectflary  to  make  thia 
colour  equal  as  any  other.  It  is  probable,  that  veffcht 
and  rollers  might  be  fo  conflruifted,  that  a  number  of 
pieces  of  cloth  might  be  whitened  all  at  once  ;  and 
the  operation  of  driving  the  rollers  might  be  perform- 
ed by  a  machine  driven  by  water. 

With  regard  to  the  ufc  of  this  liquid  itfelf,  it  muft 
be  obfervedt  that  though  very  cheap  when  made  at 
above  directed,  yet  water  itfelf  is  flill  elieaper  ;  and 
whatever  can  be  done  by  mere  water,  ought  to  be  pre- 
vioufly  done  to  the  cloth  before  it  is  immerfed  in  the 
drphlogiJticated  liquor.  With  this  view  it  ought  to 
undergo  a  long  continued  but  gentle  fulling,  a  ftream 
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of  warm  water  con  flan t  It  ruaniug  upon  it  all 
while.  Thus  an  incredible  quantity  of  filth  will  be 
separated ;  and  it  will  be  matter  of  furprife  to  thofe 
who  have  not  made  the  experiment,  to  be  told,  that 
they  could  nut,  in  2+  hour*,  walh  a  piece  of  cloth  as 
it  comes  from  the  weaver  fo  clean  in  repeated  quan- 
tities of  water  but  that  it  would  ftill  render  the  la  It 
quantity  dirty.  Cloth,  wheu.  treated  in  this  manner 
for  a  coaftdcrable  time,  will  be  very  nearly  as  well 
whitened  as  that  which  has  been  boiled  in  alkali. 
Boiling  in  watering  uot  an  effect  nearly  equal  to  that 
vf  gentle  beating  while  the  cloth  is  immerfed  in  water, 
neither  are  violent  itrokes  fo  ufeful  as  thofc  which 
arc  gentle  j  and  it  might  undoubtedly  be  worth  while 
to  contrive  a  machine  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  this 
gentle  fulling,  which,  without  injuring  the  texture  of 
the  cloth,  might  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  and 
would  be  advantageous  either  on  the  old  or  new  plan 
c-f  bleaching. 

If  this  method  of  fulling  mould  not  be  adopted, 
that  of  JtrfamtHg  the  cloth,  or  immerfing  it  for  forae 
time  in  a  ftream  of  running  water,  would  be  of  very 
confidcrab.c  u(c  as  a  preparation  :  but  boiling  with  al- 
kaline fah  fcems  more  advantageously  to  he  omitted 
till  after  the  cloth  hat  undergone  two  or  three  opera* 
in  the  deplilo^iiticated  liquor;  becaufe  this  liquid, 
weak,  will  cleaiife  considerably,  and 
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the  cauldron  will  be  (lightly  alkaline,  asd  may  be  ufed  at 
a  preparation  for  cloth,  or  for  filling  up  the  veScl  con- 
taining the  strong  alkali  as  it  evaporates. 

Before  the  cloth  is  returned  into  the  dephlogifti- 
cated  liquor,  it  is  abfolutcly  Decenary  that  the  alkaline, 
fait  be  entirely  taken  out  of  it,  which  can  only  be  fpee- 
dily  done  by  fulling,  dreaming,  or  at  leaft  deeping  ia 
repeated  quantities  of  water.  When  all  thii  i*  doisc,. 
it  will  mod  probably  be  of  a  darker  colour  than  be- 
fore ;  but  this  will  go  o£F  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
cloth  will  become  much  whiter  than  ever.  Tlie  re- 
mainder-of  the  operation  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
proceffes  already  defcribed,  and  for  which  no  other 
directions  are  rcquitite  than  that  both  alkali  and  acid, 
the  latter  cfpecially,  always  loofen  a  quantity  of  fordo, 
which,  hi  i  is.  warned  off,  foon  prevents  their  own  ope- 


ration. As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  cloth  is  taken 
out  of  either  the  alkaline  or  acid  liquor,  these  is  a  sic- 
cefGty  fur  using  every  method  confident  with  the  kfc- 
ty  of  its  texture  to  clear  it  of  this  luofe  natter,, 
which  will  allow  the  liquor  into  which  it  h  nevt 
plunged  to  have  the  greater  effect.    It  mull  be  re- 
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oembercd,  however,  that  the  nearer 
proachet  to  perfect  whitenefs,  the  lel'i 
of  tlie  liquids  upon  it ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  neccf- 
fity  either  for  increaiing  the  strength  of  the  dephlogi- 
flicated  acid,  or  allowing  it  a  longer  time  ;  but  tlte 
extract  a  great  quantity  of  fbrdes,  which  would  load  latter  is  by  much  the  preferable  method  :  and,  after 
1  all,  it  would  be  far  from  being  improper  to  expofs 

the  cloth  for  a  few  days  to  the  air,  which  will  effec- 
tually prevent  any  change  of  colour  afterwards,  as 
frequently  happens  to  cloths  bleached  after  this  man- 
ncr. 

Could  a  ready  method  be  fallen  upon  to  bleach  Sax 
by  itfelf,  it  wotdd  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  lines 


the  alkali  and  deitroy  its  force. 

Having  prepared  the  cloth  io  fame  of  the  mrthods 
above  mentioned,  it  it  to  be  put  into  the  vetTel  de» 
fipiiccl  for  whitening,  put  over  the  roller,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  the  Kqwid  let  into  it.  As  the  cloth  whitens, 
the  liquor  gradually  loict  its  ffncll,  and  foon  becomes 

incapable  of  giving  any  additional  whitenefs.    This    by  itlelt,  it  would  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  linen 
may  be  perceived  by  having  a  fmaQ  door  in  the  fide  of   manufadure  ;  as  the  ftrength  of  the  threads  are  vaftlr 
the  veflcl,  which  may  be  opened  occasionally,  and  a  bit 
of  the  doth  pulled  out  through  it  and  looked  at. 
When  the  firft  quantity  of  liquid,  therefore,  appears 


to  have  no  more  effect,  it  mult  be  allowed  to  run  off 
into  another  veffel;  but  is  not  yet  to  be  thrown  away, 
becaufe  it  is  ftill  much  more  powerful  than  water, 


increafed  by  this  method.  The  great  difficulty  in 
this  operation  ;  arifes  from  the  filamentous  nature  of 
the  flax  ;  by  which,  when  put  into  any  liquid;  it  be- 
comes matted  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as, not  to  be 
feparated  afterwards  by  any  meant  whatever  fo  as  to 
be  fpuu  with  the  fame  cafe  as  before.   The  fairer  and 


and  will  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  cloths  which    better  drcflcd  the  lint  is,  the  greater  is  this  difficulty; 


have  undergone  the  aqueous  preparation. 

After  the  firft  quantity  of  liquid  is  run  off,  ano- 
ther muft  be  admitted  from  the  lowermoft  refervoir, 
and  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  former; 
only  it  will  now  be  fbmewhat  longer  before  its  ftrength 
fjt  exhaufted.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  third  quantity 
is  to  be  employed,  and  fo  on  till  we  find  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  liquid  is  beginning  todiminifh.  The  cloth 
muft  then  be  taken  out,  fulled,  and  thoroughly  clean. 
«d  of  the  acid  by  water,  before  the  next  operation, 
which  is  boding  with  alkali.  The  lixivium  ought  to  be 
of  considerable  ftrength,  that  the  h'quor  may  easily  be 
evaporated,  and  part  of  the  alkali  recovered  by  a  pro- 
eefs  related  under  the  article  Potashes  ;  but  as  the 
eloth  will  neceffarily  retain  a  conTidcrable  quantity  of 
this  ftrong  lixivium,  it  muft  be  wrung  out  hy  a  pro- 
pei-  instrument  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  liquid  which 
fails  fram  it  fkved  and  returned  again  into  the  kettle. 
The  cloth,  ftill  retaining  a  quantity  of  alkali  which 
could  not  be  wrung  out,  muft  be  thrown  into  a  caul- 
dron of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
for  a  quarter  of  an,  hour;  after  which  it  is  to  be  taken 


and  to  obviate  it,  there  feetns  to  be  no  other  poflible 
method  but  that  of  itfsng  flax  juit  as  it  comes  from  the 
mill,  without  any  other  dreffing.  Thus,  indeed,  the 
tow  mail  be  bleached  as  well  as  the  flax  ;  but  when 
we  coniidcr,  that  thus  it  may  be  fpun  into  much  finer 
and  ftronger  yarn  than  otherwise  could  be  done,  we 
cannot  fuppoic  this  to  be  any  disadvantage. 

Another  obftacle  if  the  difficulty  the  liquid  bat 
in  getting  into  the  heart  of  the  flax ;  fo  that  the 
oatfsde  will  be  well  whitened,  when  the  infide 
is  fcarcc  altered-  For  this  no  other  remedy  frems 
adequate,  betides  the  dividing  it  into  many  fmatt 
parcels,  tying  them  together  in  pain,  putting  them 
over  rods  a*  candle-makers  do  their  candles,  ami 
thus  fufpending  them  for  a  time  in  the  liquid.  They 
muft  be  dipped  in  an  hot  folution  of  alkali  in  the  fame 
manner,  afterwards  for  a  considerable  time  in  frelh  wa- 
ter, to  take  out  all  the  alkali ;  after  which,  they  are  to 
be  again  put  into  the  acid  liquor,  and  treated  exactly 
as  directed  for  the  cloth.  Thus,  in  two  or  three  days, 
the  flax  wiU  attain  a  furpriltng  whiteness.  It  is  then 
to  be  dreffed  and  treated  exactly  as  other  flax,  bat 


and  wrung  at  before.    The  waUr  of  the  fecoad   mufcfe  dried  without  any  kind  of  wriaging  or  tsref- 
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Aire. — Thi*  method  would  appear  to  be  nfefirt,  even 
though  the  utmoft  degree  of  whitened  Ihould  aot  be 
given,  as  the  texture  of  the  threads  will  be  much  left 
injured  by  the  fubfequent  bleaching  than  if  the  flax 
bad  been  fpun  in  iu  natural  (late. 

Mr  Chaptal  obferves,  that  this  acid  may  be  applied 
to  the  whitening  of  paper  and  old  print!  ;  and  by  it* 
meant  (he  fays)  they  obtain  a  whiteoeft  which  they 
never  had  before.    Common  ink 
tion,  but  it  haa  no  effefi  upon 
thickens  oil*,  and  calcines  metals  to  fuch  a 
that  the  proeef*  may  be  mnrh  expedited  by  its  mean* 
It  diflblves  metal*  without  effervefceace,  and  precipi- 
tates mercury  from  its  folutioni,  converting  it  into 
corrotivc  fublimate.— It  actt,  likewife,  very  vigoroufly 
vpon  mettBk  calces,  forming  with  them  falts 
readily  than  other  acids. 
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called  together.  The  two  principal  officer!  *re  the  ca- 
pitaneos,  who  are  chofen  every  half  year ;  and  neat  to 
them  it  the  commiflkry,  who  judges  in  civil  and  cri- 
minal  matters,  and  it  joined  in  commifilon  with  the 
capitancotf  both  he  and  the  phyfician  muft  be  fo- 
reigners, and  both  hare  their  falancs  out  of  the  pub- 
lic flock.     When  any  perfon,  after  due  futnrnons 
neglects  to  afltft  at  the  council  according  to  their  Au- 
di fappears  by  its  ac-    tute-book,  he  it  to  be  fined  in  about  a  penny  Engliih  i 
i  printer's  ink. — It    and  when  an  arobafladbr  it  to  be  lent  to  any  foreign 
degree,    date,  he  is  to  be  allowed  about  I  s.  a-day. 

MARINO  (John  Baptifl),  a  celebrated  Italian 
poet*  born  at  Naples  in  I  $69.  Hi*  father,  who  was  an 
able  civilian,  obliged  him  to  fludy,  the  law ;  at  which 
being  difgulted,  he  left  his  parents,  and  retired  to  the 
houfe  of  the  Sieur  Manzi,  who  was  a  friend  to  all  per* 
font  of  wit.    He  at  length  became  fecretary  to  Mat- 


M.  Chaptal  obferves,  that  the  combination  of  the  thew  of  Capua,  great  admiral  of  the  kingdom  of  Na 
marine  acid  with  vegetable  alkali,  named  ftbrifugt  fah  pics,  and  contracted  a  friendfhip  with.  Taflo.  A  (hurt 
ff  Syiv'int,  it  found,  though  in  fmall  quantities,  in  fea-  time  after,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  entered  into  the  fer- 
watcr,  planer,  and  the  aflies  of  tobacco.  "  The  ex-  rice  of  cardinal  Aldobrandini,  nephew  to  pope  Qe* 
illence  of  this  fait  (fays  he)  in  tlx  afhes  of  tobacco,  rocnt  VIII.  wIm  took  him  with  him  to  Savoy.  Ma- 
might  with  juftice  have  furprifed  me,  as  I  had  reafon  rino  was  in  great  favour  with  the  court  of  Turin  \  bot 
totxpeft  the  muriate  of  foda,  which  is  employed  in  afterwards  created  himfelf  many  enemies  there,  the 
the  operation  called  ma/ering.  Was  the  foda  me-  mod  furious  of  whom  was  the  poet  Gafpard  Murtola* 
tamcn-phofed  into  potafh  by  the  vegetable  fermen-  who,  attempting  to  moot  him  with  a  piflol,  wounded 
ration  ?  1  his  may  be  determined  by  diree*  experi-  one  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  favourite*.  Marino  being 
menu."  obliged  to  leave  Turin,  went  to  Paris  at  the  defire  of 


MARINER,  the  fame  with  a  (ailor  or  feamen.  See 
thefe  article*. 

MrthoH  of  prtferomg  the  htahh  «f  MdtinKtt.  See 

AfjtwtNrF';  Cimfnfi.    See  Compass. 

St  MARINO,  a  rmall  town  and  republic  of  Italy, 
filiated  in  K.  I.ong.  13.  44.  N.  I<at.  44.  i\.  This 
Onsll  republic  confids  only  of  a  mountain,  and  a  feve 
h:liecks,  that  lie  fenttcred  about  the  bottom  of  i&  The 
number  of  the  inhabitant*  is  about  5000.  The  moun- 
tain yields  good  wine,  but  they  have  no  other  than  rain 


queen  Mary  de  Medici*,  and  publilhed  there  hi*  poem 
on  Adonis.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
wa«  made  prince  of  the  academy  of  the  humorifti  1 
from  thence  to  Naples,  where  he  died  while  he  was 
preparing  to  return  home.  He  had  a  very  lively  ima- 
gination, but  little  judgment ;  and,  giving  way  to  the 
point*  and  conceit*  then  in  vogue,  his  authority,  far 
from  correcting  the  falfe  taflc  of  the  Italians,  served 
rather  to  keep  it  farther  from  reformation.  His  works* 
which  are  numerous,  have  been  often  printed. 

MARINUS,  an  engraver  who  flourifhed  about  the. 


or  fn'ow  water.    The  founder  of  the  republic  was  a  year  1630,  and  refided  principally  at  Antwerp.  His 

Dalmatian,  and  a  mafon,  who  upwards  of  1300  years  plate*,  Mr  Strait  obferves,  are  executed  in  a  very  fin* 

ago  tnrned  hermit,  and  retired  to  this  mountain.  Here  gular  ftyle,  with  the  graver  only  :  The  ftrokes  are 

hi*  devotion  and  aufterity,  and,  in  confequence  of  that,  very  fine  and  delicate,  and  eroded  over  each  other  -in 

his  reputation  for  fandtity,  were  fuch,  that  the  prin-  a  lozenge-like  form,  which  he  filled  up  with  thin> 

res  of  the  country  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  moun-  long  dots.    His  print*,  though  generally  very  neat, 

tain;  on  which  many,  out  of  veneration  for  the  faint,  want  the  ftyle  of  the  matter  in  the  determination  of 

foon  after  took  up  their  abode.    Thus  was  the  fbun-  the  feld*  of  the  draperies  and  the  outline  of  the  hu- 

dation  laid  of  the  town  and  republic,  which  dill  bears  man  figure ;  the  extremities  of  which  arc  heavy,  and 

the  name  of  the  faint.  The  town  Hands  on  the  top  of  not  marked  with  precifion.    Fine  itnprcflions  from  hit 

the  mountain,  and  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  it  hHl  pbtes  are,  however,  much  fought  after  by  collectorst, 

can  be  come  at.  In  the  whole  territory  are  only  three  thofe  efpecially  after  Rubens  and  Joarden*  are  held 

csdk-s,  three  ronvrnt*,  and  five  churches.  The  largeft  in  very  high  cdimation. 

of  the  churches  is  dedicated  to  the  faint,  and  contains       MARIONIS,  (anc.  grog.)  a  town  of  Germany: 

his  afhr*  and  his  ftatue.    He  i*  looked  upon  as  the  now  Hamburg,  a  famous  trading  city  on  the  Elbe, 


trreateft  faint,  next  to  the  blefied  Virgin  ;  and  to  ("5*  ;<k 
ilifrcfpctlfully  of  him  ia  accounted  blafphemy,  and  pu- 
nilhed  a*  fuch.  The  republic  i»  under  the  protection 
of  the  p*  >r.   All  that  ate  capable  of  hearing  arms  are 


duchy  of  Holilrin.  Anc 


in  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 

ther  Marion's  (Ptolemy),  thought  to  be  Wifmar,  a 
town  of  I-ower  Saxony,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecleoburg. 
MARIOTTE  (Edme),  an  eminent  phyfician  and 


xercifed,  and  ready  at  a  minute**  call.    In  the  ordi-  mathematician,  was  born  in  Burgundy,  and  was  made 

Tiary  conrfe  of  government,  the  adminiftmtjnn  i*  in  the  n  member  of  the  academy  of  fcienccs.    He  died  in 

hands  of  the  council  of  60,  which,  not  with  (landing  its  1684.    His  works,  which  are  rrftifh  cdeemed,  were 

name,  confid*  only  of  40;  one  half  of  the  member*  of  printed  at  Leydcn  in  17 17,  2  vol*  4to. 

which  are  of  the  noble  families,  and  the  other  of  the  MARJORAM,  in  botany.    See  Oricakvm. 

plebeian:  on  extraordinary  occafiVms,  however,  the  MARITAGIUM,  in  the  feudal  cuftoms,  mtwrtd* 

crengo,  in  which  every  houfe  ba*  its  reprefentative,  it  gium  (as  contradiftinguilhed  from  matrmonumj,  figot- 

4  C  a  fie* 
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fies  the  power  which  the  lord  or  guardian  io  chivalry 
had  of  difpoling  of  hhunfant  waid  in  matrimony.  For 
while  the  infant  was  in  watd,  the  guardian  had  the 
power  of  tendering  ln"m  or  her  a  fuitable  match  with- 
out difparagement  or  inequality  :  which  if  the  infant* 
refufed,  they  forfeited  the  value  of  the  marriage,  va- 
lorem maritagii,  to  their  guardian  ;  that  is,  fo  much  as 
a  jury  would  aflefs,  or  any  one  would  /«/ia  JUe  give  to 
the  guardian  for  fuch  an  alliance  :  and  if  the  infants 
married  themfclves  without  the  guardian's  confent, 
they  forfeited  double  the  value,  duflktm  valorem  mari- 
tagii. 

MARITIME,  fomething  relating  to,  or  hounded 
by,  the  fea.  Thus  a  maritime  ptovince  or  country  is 
«ne  bounded  by»"thc  fea ;  and  a  maritime  kingdom  is 
one  that  makes  a  conliderablc  figure,  or  that  is  very 
powerful  at  fea.  Hence,  by  maritime  powers  among 
the  European-  ftates,  are  underftood  great  Britain  aad 
Holland. 

Mailt  IMS  Stat*,  in  Briti/h  polity,  one  of  the  three 
general  divifions  of  the  laity:  (See  Laitv).  This 
ftate  is  nearly  connected  with  the  military  ;  though 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our  free 
conftitution.  The  royal  navy  of  England  hath  ever 
been  its  greateft  defence  and  ornament ;  it  is  its  an- 
cient and  natural  ttrength ;  the  floating  bulwark  of 
the  ifland  ;  an  army  from  which,  however  ftrong  and 
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This  prohibited  all  (hips  of  foreign  nations  from  tra- 
ding with  any  Englilh  plantations,  without  licence 
from  the  council  of  ftate.  In  J651,  the  prohibition 
was  extended  alfo  to  the  mother-country  :  and  no 
goods  were  fuffcred  to  be  imported  into  England,  or 
any  of  its  dependencies,  in  any  other  than  Engbm 
bottoms ;  or  in  the  mips  of  that  European  nation  of 
which  the  merchandize  imported  was  the  genuine 
growth  or  manufacture.  At  the  Reftoration,  the 
former  prorifions  were  continued,  by  flat.  12  Car.  II. 
c.  18.  with  this  very  material  improvement,  that  the 
mailer  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  (hall  alfo  b* 
Englilh  fubjeas. 

Many  laws  have  been  made  for  the  fupply  of  the 
royal  navy  with  fcaxnen  ;  for  their  regulation  when  on 
board  }  and  to  confer  privileges  and  rewards  on  thca 
during  and  after  their  Service. 

1.  For  their  fupply.  The  principal,  but  the  moft 
odious,  though  often  neceffary  method  for  this  pur- 
pofc,  is  by  imprefitng  ;  fee  Impressing.  But  there 
are  other  ways  that  tend  to  the  increafe  of  feamen, 
and  manning  the  royal  navy.  Pariflies  may  bind  out 
poor  boys  apprentices  to  the  matters  of  merchantmen, 
who  (hall  be  protected  from  imprcfljng  for  the  firft 
three  years  ;  and  if  they  are  imprcfled  ai  towards,  the 
mailers  (hall  be  allowed  their  wages:  great  advantage! 
in  point  of  wages  are  given  to  volunteer  feamen,  in 


powerful,  no  danger  can  ever  be  apprehended  to  li-  order  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  his  majefty's  fer- 
berty  :*and  accordingly  it  has  been  afliduoufly  cultiva-  vice :  and  every  foreign  feaman,  who,  during  a  war, 
ted  from  tarlieil  ages.  To  fo  much  perfection  was 
our  naval  reputation  arrived  in  the  12th  century,  that 
the  code  of  maritime  laws,  which  are  called  the  /titer 
tf  Oleron,  and  are  received  by  all  nations  in  Europe 
as  the  ground  and  fubftruttion  of  all  their  marine 
conflitutions,  was  confefledly  compiled  by  our  king 
Richard  I.  at  the  ifle  of  Oieron  on  the  coali  of  France, 
then  part  of  the  poueflions  of  the  crown  of  England. 
And  yet  fo  vaftly  inferior  were  our  anceflors  in  this 
point  to  the  prefent  age,  that  even  in  the  maritime  reign 
of  queen  Elifabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  thinks  it  mat- 
ter of  boaft,  that  the  royal  navy  of  England  then  con- 
fitted  of  thrtt  and  thirty  (hips.  The  prefent  condition 
of  our  marine  is  in  great  meafure  owing  to  the  falu- 
tary  provifions  of  the  flatute*  called  the  navigaliom 

084  s  whereby  the  conftaut  increafe  of  Englilh  (hip-   after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapcllc,  to  remedy  fume 


(hall  ferve  two  years  Tn  any  man  of  war, 
man,  or  privateer,  is  naturalized  if/o  faSo.  About 
the  middle  of  king  William's  reign,  a  fcheme  was 
let  on  foot  for  a  regifler  of  feamen  to  the  number  of 
30,030,  for  a  conltant  and  regular  fupply  of  the  king's 
fleet }  with  great  privileges  to  the  rcgillcred  men;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  heavy  penalties  in  cafe  of  their 
non-appearance  when  called  for :  but  this  regiftry.  be- 
ing  judged  to  be  rather  a  badge  of  flavery,  w»s  abo- 
liJhcd  by  flat.  9  Ann.  c.  2t. 

2.  The  method  of  ordering  feamen  in  the  royal 
fleet,  and  keeping  up  a  regular  difciplinc  there,  it  di- 
rected by  certain  exprefs  rules,  articles,  and  orders, 
firit  enacted  by  the  authority  of  parliament  foou  after 
the  Rtftoration  ;  but  futce  uew-modcllcd  and  altered, 


ping  and  feamen  was  not  only  encouraged,  but 
rendered  unavoidably  neceflary.  By  the  flat ute  5  Ri- 
chard II.  c.  3.  in  order  to  augment  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land, then  greatly  diminiihed,  it  was  ordained,  that 
none  of  the  king's  liege  people  fhould  (hip  any  mer- 
chandize out  of  or  into  the  realm,  but  only  in  (hips  of 
the  king's  ligeance,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.    In  the 

next  year,  by  flatute  6  Ric.  II.  c.  8.  this  wife  provi-   pleafure  of  the  crown.    Yet  from  whence  this  diftinc- 


dt  lefts  which  were  of  fatal  coufequence  in  concluding 
the  preceding  war.  In  thefc  article*  of  the  navy  al- 
moil  every  pofltblc  offence  is  fet  down,  and  the  pu- 
nishment thereof  annexed ; ,  in  which  re/pecs  the  lea- 
men  have  much  the  advantage  over  their  brethren  io 
the  land-fervice ;  whofe  articles  of  war  are  not  enacted 
by  parliament,  but  framed  from  time  to  time  at  the 


tiou  arofe,  and  why  the  executive  power,  which  is  li- 
mited fo  properly  with  regard  to  the  navy,  mould  be 
fo  extcniive  with  regard  to  the  army,  it  is  hard  to 
aifign  a  reafon  ;  unlets  it  proceeded  from  the  perpetual 
eftabhfhment  of  the  navy,  which  rendered  a  permanent 
law  for  their  regulation  expedient,  and  the  temporary 
duration  of  the  army,  which  fubfifled  only  from  year 
to  year,  and  might  therefore  with  lefs  danger  be  fub» 
jetted  to  difcretioaary  government.  But,  whatever 
was  apprehended  at  the  ftrft  formation  of  the  mutiny- 
opulent  and  afpiring  neighbour*,   aft,  the  regular  renewal  of  our  (landing  force  at  the 

entrance 


fion  was  enervated,  by  only  obliging  the  merchants  to 
give  Englilh  fhipi  (if  able  and  fumcient)  the  prefer- 
ence. But  the  mod  beneficial  flatute  for  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  thefc  kingdoms  is  that  navigation- 
act,  the  rudiment*  of  which  were  firft  framed  in  1650, 
with  a  narrow  partial  view  ;  being  intended  to  mortify 
our  own  fugar  iflands,  whkh  were  difaffected  to  the 
parliament,  and  ftill  held  out  for  Charles  IL  by  (lop- 
ping the  gainful  trade  which  they  then  carried  on 
with  the  Dutch,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  clip  the 
Wingi  of  thofe 
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Marias,  entrance  of  every  year  has  made  this  diftindion  idle. 
'  For,  if  from  experience  paft,  we  may  judge  of  future 
event*,  the  army  it  now  lallingly  ingrafted  into  the 
Britifli  conftitution  ;  with  this  fingularTy  fortunate  eir- 
curoftance,  that  any  branch  of  the  legiflaturc  may  an- 
nually put  an  end  to  its  legal  cxiitence,  by  rcfufing  to 
concur  in  its  continuance. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  privileges  conferred  on  fail- 
•rs,  they  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  con- 
ferred  on  fuldiers,  with  regard  to  relief,  when  maim- 
ed,  or  wounded,  or  fuperannuated,  cither  by  county- 
rates,  or  the  royal  hofpital  at  Greenwich ;  with  re- 
gard alfo  to  the  excrcifc  of  trades,  and  the  power  «f 
making  nuncupative  teftaments:  and,  farther,  no  Tea- 
man aboard  his  majelly'*  (hip*  can  be  arrcfted  for  any 
debt,  unlefi  the  fame  be  fworn  to  amount  to  at  lcati 
twenty  pounds ;  though,  by  the  annual  mutiny-acts, 
0  foldier  may  be  arrefWd  for  a  debt  which  extends  to 
half  that  value,  but  not  to  a  lets  amount. 

MARIUS,  the  famous  Roman  general,  and  (even 
times  conful,who  fullicd  his  great  military  reputation  by 
fa  .  age  barbarities.  He  was  born  at  Arpinum,  of  ob- 
scure and  illiterate  parents.  He  forfook  the  meaner 
occupations  of  the  country  for  the  camp  ;  and  ligna- 
liaed  himfelf  under  Scipio,  at  the  liege  of  Numantia. 
The  Roman  general  faw  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
of  young  Marius,  and  foretold  the  xra  of  his  future 
grtatnefs.  By  his  feditions  and  intrigues  at  Rome, 
while  he  exercifed  the  inferior  offices  of  the  ftatc,  he 
rendered  himfelf  known  ;  and  his  marriage  with  Julia, 
who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Cscfars,  contributed  in 
fome  manner  to  raife  him  to  confequence.  He  palled 
into  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  the  conlul  Mctellus  again  (I 
Jugurtha  ;  and  after  he  had  there  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  the  foldier*,  and  raifed  enemies  to  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  he  returned  to  Rome  and  canvaffed  for 
the  coofulfhip.  The  extravagant  promifes  he  made  to 
tli*  people,  and  his  malevolent  iufinua.  lions  about  the 
conduct  of  Mctellus,  proved  fuccefsfuL  He  was  elec- 
ted and  appointed  to  finifh  the  war  agaioft  Jugurtha. 
He  (bowed  himfelf  capable  in  every  degree  to  fuccccd 
to  Mctellus.  Jurgurtha  was  defeated,  and  afterwards 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  perfi- 
dy of  Bocchus.  No  foonrr  was  Jugurtha  conquered, 
tlian  new  honoom  and  frefh  trophies  awaited  Marius. 
The  provinces  of  Rome  were  fuddenly  invaded  by  an 
army  of  300,000  barbarians,  and  Marius  was  the  on- 
ly man  whole  aftivity  and  boldnefs  could  refill  fo  pow- 
erful  an  enemy.  He  was  elected  con  fill,  and  fent 
againft  the  Tcutonet.  The  war  was  prolonged,  and 
Marius  was  a  third  and  fourth  tiincinvefted  with  the 
confulfhip.  At  lail  two  engagements  were  fought, 
and  not  lefs  than  2CO,^oo  of  the  barbarian  forcea  of 
the  Ambrones  and  Teutone*  were  (lain  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  90,000  made  prifoncrs.  The  following 
year,  A.  U.  C.  651,  was  alfu  marked  by  a  total  over- 
throw of  the  Cimbri,  another  horde  of  barbarians ;  in 
which  140,060  were  flaughtered  by  the  Romans,  and 
60,000  taken  prifoncrs.  After  fuch  honourable  vic- 
tories, Marius  with  his  colleague  Catullus  entered 
Rome  in  triumph ;  and  for  his  eminent  f cry  ices  be  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  the  third  founder  of  Romt. 
He  was  elected  conful  a  (ixth  time ;  and  as  his  intre- 
pidity had  delivered  hi*  country  Irom  its  foreign  cne- 
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mics,  he  fought  employment  at  home,  and  his-refllefi  Marios, 
ambition  began  to  raife  feditions,  and  to  oppofc  the  «*■'»" 1  - 
power  of  Sylla.  This  was  the  foundation  of  a 
civil  war.  Sylla  refufed  to  deliver  up  the '  com- 
mand of  his  forces,  with  which,  he  vva$  empowered 
to  profecute  the  Mithridatic  war ;  yid  he  rcfolved  to 
oppofe  in  perfon  the  authors  of  a  demand  which  ho 
confidercd  as  arbitrary  and  improper.  He  advanced 
to  Rome,  and  Marius  was  obliged  to  favc  his  life  by 
flight.  The  unfavourable  winds  prevented  him  from 
feeking  a  fafer  retreat  in  Africa,  and  lie  was  left  ou 
the  coaft  of  Campania,  where  the  emiffaries  of  his 
enemy  foon  difcovcrcd  him  in  a  marth,  where  he  hid 
plunged  himfelf  in  the  mud,  and  left  only  his  niuuth 
above  the  furface  for  refpiration.  He  was  violently 
dragged  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mintunix  ;  and 
the  m.i gift  rates,  all  devoted  tu  the  intereit  of  Sylh, 
pafled  fentence  of  immediate  death  on  their  magnani- 
mous prifoner.  A  Gaul  was  commanded  to  cut  off 
his  head  in  the  dungeon ;  but  the  Hern  countenance  of 
Marius  difarmcd  the  courage  of  the  executioner :  and 
when  he  heard  the  exclamation  of  Tutu,  bomi;  audrt 
KciJrre  Caium  Murium,  the  dagger  dropped  from  hit 
hand.  Such  an  uncommon  adventure  moved  the  com* 
pafiion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Minturue.  They  rcleafed  - 
Marius  from  prifon  5  and  favoured  his  efcape  to  Afri- 
ca, where  he  joined  his  fon  Marius,  wh«  had  been 
arming  the  princes  of  that  country  in  his  caufe.  Ma. 
rius  landed  near  the  walls  of  rCarthagc,  and  he  recei- 
ved no  fmall  confolatiuo  at  the  fight  of  the  venetahle 
ruins  of  a  once  powerful  city,  which  like  himfelf  had 
been  expofed  to  calamity,  and  felt  the  cruel  viciffitude 
of  fortune.  This  place  of  his  retreat  was  foon  known  ; 
and  the  governor  of  Africa,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
Sylla,  compelled  Marius  to  fly  to  a  neighbouring  ifland. 
He  foon  after  learned  that  Cinna  had  embraced  ilia 
caufe  at  Rome,  when  the  Roman  fenate  had  Aripped 
liim  of  his  confular  dignity,  and  bellowed  it  upon  one 
of  his  enemies.  This  intelligence  animated  Marius ; 
he  fet  fail  to  affift  his  friend  only  at  the  head  of  io*> 
men.  His  army,  however,  was  foon  iucrcafed,  and 
he  entered  Rome  like  a  conqueror.  His  enemies  were 
inhumanly  facrificcd  to  his  fury  ;  Rome  was  filled 
with  blood ;  and  he,  wha  once  had  been  called  the  fa-  - 
titer  of  his  country,  marched  through  the  (Irects  of 
the  city,  attended  by  a  number  of  affafuaj,  who  im- 
mediately flaughtcrcd  aU  thofe  whofe  falutations  were 
not  anfwered  by  their  leader.  Such  were  the  fignals 
for  bloodihed.  When  Mariui  snd  Cinna  had  futfici- 
ently  gratified  tlieir  refentmcnt,  they  made  ihcmfclvfs 
confuLi ;  but  Marius,  already  worn  out  with  old  age 
and  infirmities,  died  fixtccn  days  after  he  had  been 
honoured  with  the  coufular  dignity  for  the  feventh 
time,  A.  U.  C.  666.  Such  was  the  end,  of  Marina, 
who  rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  by  his  victories  and 
by  his  cruelty.  .  As  he  was  bi ought  up  in  poverty  and 
among  pea  fan  ts,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  tliat  he 
always  ^etrayed  rufticity  in  his  behaviour,  and  defpifed 
in  others  thofe  polifhcd  manners  and  th&t  ftudicd  ad- 
drefa  whicli  education  had  denied  him.  He  hated  the 
convcrfation  of  the  learned  only  becaufc  he  was-  illite- 
rate }  and  if  he  appeared  an  example  of  fobriety  and 
temperance,  he  owed  thefe  advantages  to  the  years  of 
obfeurity  which  he  pafled  at  Arpinum.  His  counte- 
nance ' 
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ranee  was  (tern,  his  voice  firm  and  imperious,  an.'  bis 
difpofrtion  untraceable.  He  was  in  the  70th  year  of 
hit  age  when  he  died  ;  atid  Rome  Teemed  to  rejoice  at 
the  fall  of  a  man  whofe  ambition  had  proved  fo  fatal 
to  many  of  her  citizens.  His  only  qualifications  were 
thofe  of  a  great  general ;  and  with  thefc  he  rendered 
himfelf  the  moft  illuftrious  and  powerful  of  the  Roman*, 
beeaufe  he  was  the  only  one  whofe  ferocity  feemed  ca- 
pable to  oppofc  the  barbarians  of  the  north. 

C.  Manns,  the  fon  of  the  great  Marhis,  was  as 
'f  ruel  as  his  father,  and  mared  hit  good  and  hit  adverfc 
fortune.  He  made  himfelf  conful  in  the  2  cth  year  of 
hit  age,  and  murdered  all  the  fenators  who  oppofed 
hit  ambitious  views  -He  was  defeated  by  Sylla,  and 
Scd  to  Prsrnetle,  where  he  killed  himfelf. 

Minus,  (M.  Anrclius},  a  native  of  Caul  (  who, 
from  the  mean  employment  of  a  bluckfmith,  became 
one  of  the  generals  of  Gallienus,  and  at  iaft  caused 
himfelf  to  be  faluted  emperor.  Tlirce  dayt  after  this 
elevation,  a  man  who  had  (hared  his  poverty  without 
partaking  of  hit  prolperous  fortune,  publicly  af- 
faflinatcd  him,  and  he  was  killed  by  a  fword  which  he 
himfelf  had  made  in  the  time  of  hit  obfeurity.  Ma. 
iius  has  been  often  celebrated  for  hit  great  ttrengih  5 
and  it  is  confidently  reported,  that  he  could  ftop,  with 
one  of  hit  fingers  only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its 
moft  rapid  courle. 

Meatus  (Maximut),  a  Latin  writer,  whopublilh- 
ed  an  account  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Trajan  to 
Alexander,  now  loft.  Hit  cnmpofitiont  were  enter- 
taining, and  executed  with  great  exactrtefs  and  fideli- 
ty. Some  have  accufed  bin*  of  inattention,  and  com- 
plain that  his  writings  abounded  with  many  fabulous 
and  infignificant  ftoriet. 

MARIVAUX  (Peter  Carter  de),  a  French  wri- 
'  txr  in  the  dramatic  way  and  in  romance,  was  born  of 
a  good  family  at  Parit  in  1 088.  A  fine  undcrftanding, 
well  improved  by  education,  diftinguimed  him  early. 
Hit  firft  object  wat  the  theatre,  where  he  met  with 
the  higheft  fucce ft  in  comic  productions  j  and  thefe, 
with  the  merit  of  his  other  works,  procured  him  a  place 
in  the  French  academy.  The  great  characteristic  of 
both  his  comedies)  and  romance  was,  to  convey  nn 
ufeful  moral  under  the  veil  of  wit  and  fentiment: 
«•  My  only  object  ((ays  he)  it  to  make  men  more  juft 
and  more  humane.;"  and  he  was  an  amiable  in  his  life 
and  converfation  aa  he  was  in  his  writings.  He  died 
.at  Paris  in  1763,  aged  75.  Hit  works  confift  of, 
I.  Pitiet  A  Theatre^  4  vols  tzmo.  i.  tfomere  travrftr, 
1 2mo  ;  which  is  not  tuppofed  to  have  done  much  ho- 
nour to  hit  tafte.  3.  Le  SbtBotcw  Fnmfcii,  2  vols 
limo.  4.  I*  Philo/'fhe  JaAj-eni,  l2rno.  5.  Vie 
A  Marianne i  2  vols  1 2mo  i  owe  of  the  bed  romances 
in  the  rjatnrh  language.  6.  Le  Pajfan  Parvtnuy 
i2mo.    7.  Pkarfamon ;  inferior  to  the  former. 

MA  RK  ( St.)  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  defcended  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  He  wat  converted  by  fome  of  the 
apoftlcs,  probably  by  St  Peter ;  towhom  he  was  a  con- 
ilant  companion  in  all  his  travels,  fupplying  the  place 
of  an  amanueufig  and  interpreter.  He  wax  by  St  Pe- 
ter fent  into  Egypt,  fixing  his  chief  refidence  at  A- 
lexandria,  and  the  places  thereabout:  where  he  mi 
fo  fuccefsful  in  his  miniftry,  that  he  converted  multi- 
tudes both  of  rocn  and  women.    He  afterwards 


ved  weftward,  towards  the  parti  of  Libya, 
through  the  countries  of  Maimorica,  Pentap 
others  thereabouts  {  where,  notuithdanding  tne  bar* 
barity  and  idolatry  of  the  inhabitants,  he  planted  the 
gofpel.  Upon  his  return  to  Alexandria,  he  ordered 
the  affairs  of  that  church,  and  there  fuffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  following  manner.  About  Eafter,  at  tba 
time  the  folemnitiei  of  Serapit  were  celebrated,  the 
idolatrous  people,  being  excited  to  vindicate  the  ho- 
nour of  their  deity,  broke  in  upon  St  Mark,  while  he 
was  performing  divine  service,  and,  binding  him  with 
cords,  dragged  him  through  the  ftreets,  and  thrurt 
him  into  prifon,  where  in  the  night  he  had  the  com- 
fort of  a  divine  vifion.  Next  day  the  enraged  mul- 
titude ufed  him  in  the  lame  manner,  till,  his  fpirits 
failing,  he  expired  under  their  hands.  Some  add, 
that  they  burnt  his  body,  and  that  the  Chriftians  de- 
cently interred  his  bone*  and  afhes  near  the  place 
where  he  ufed  to  preach.  This  happened  in  the  year 
of  (Thrift  60.  Some  writers  aficrt,  that  the  remains  of 
St  Mark  were  afterwards,  with  great  pomp,  translated 
from  Aexandria  to  Venice.  However,  he  is  the  tute- 
lar faint  and  patron  of  that  republic,  and  has  a  vers/ 
rich  and  (lately  church  erected  to  hit  memory.  This  a- 
pottle  is  author  of  one  of  the  four  gofpcls  inscribed 
with  his  name.    See  the  following  article. 

St  Mauk'i  Gafptly  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Teitament,  being  one  of  the  four  gofpcls. 

St  Mark  wrote  hit  gofpel  at  Rome,  where  he  ac- 
companied St  Peter  in  the  year  of  Chrift  44.  Ter- 
lullian  and  others  pretend,  that  St  Mark  was  no  more 
than  aa  amanuenfit  to  St  Peter,  who  dictated  this  go- 
fpel to  him ;  others  affirm,  that  he  wrote  it  after  St 
Peter's  death.  Nor  are  the  learned  lefs  divided  as  to 
the  language  it  was  wrote  in  ;  fome  affirming  that  it 
was  compofed  in  Greek,  others  in  Latin.  Several 
of  the  ancient  heretics  received  only  the  gofpel  of  St 
Mark :  others,  among  the  Catholics,  rejected  .the  1 2 
taft  verfes  of  this  gofpel.  The  gofpel  of  St  Mark  i•^ 
properly  an  abridgement  of  that  of  St  Matthew. 

St  Mauk  lie  Lvangtnft'i  D«yy  a  feftival  of  the  Chri- 
ftiaa  church,  obferved  April  at. 

Canom  of  St  Ma*k,  a  congregation  of  regular  ca- 
nons founded  at  Mantua,  by  Albert  Spinok  a  prieft. 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Spinola  made 
a  rule  for  tbem,  which  was  approved,  corrected,  and 
confirmed  by  feveral  fuceeeding  popes.  About  the 
year  14CO  they  were  reformed,  and  followed  only  the 
rule  of  St  Auguftine.  This  congregation  having 
flourished  by  the  fpace  of  400  years,  declined  by  little 
and  little,  and  is  now  become  extinct 

Knigkti  of  St  AIakk,  aa  order  of  knighthood  in 
the  republic  of  Venice,  under  the  protection  of  St 
Mark  the  evafigelift.  The  arms  of  the  order  are, 
gules,  a  lion  winged  or ;  with  this  device.  Pax  rsst 
Maxcr  Evanofusta  .  This  order  is  never  conferred 
but  on  thofe  who  have  done  fignal  ferrice  to  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Maxk,  or  Mare,  in  -commerce,  denotes  a  weight  used 
in  feveral  Rates  of  Europe,  ami  for  feveral  commodities 
efjieeially  gold  and  fiber.  In  France,  the  mark  is  di- 
vided into  eight  ounces,  64  drshms,  102  derniers  or: 
penny-weights,  160  eit crimen,  300  maills,  640  feliw, 
or  4>to8  grains.    In  Holland,  the  mark  weight  is  aj- 
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MaiS    fit  called  Trojmxigle,  and  i«  equal  to  that  of  France. 

Mar'bo.  W}vro  F**  ***  fJ'CT  «c  Ibid  by  the  mark,  h  if  di- 
vided into  25  carac*. 

Mar  a  it  alfo  ufed  among  us  for  a  money  of  ac- 
count, and  m  feme  other  countries  for  a  coin.  Sec 
Moitt-TMt. 

The  Eaglifh  mark  is  two  third*  of  a  pound  Sterling, 
or  13  c.  4<L  and  the  Scotch  mark  rs  of  equal  value  in 
Scp^  money  of  account,  vie.  >3f  d. 

MARKET,  a  public  place  in  a  citjr  or  town,  in 
which  livc-catt'c,  provifions,  or  other  goods,  are  fet 
to  fa!c  ;  and  alfo  a  privilege,  either  by  grant  or  pre- 
fer ipt  ion,  by  which  a  town  is  enabled  to  keep  a 
market. 

Court  *f  tht  Clerk  of  the  MjtrsT,  is  incidrat 
to  every  fair  and  market  in  the  kingdom,  to  ponifh 
mifdemr»n«r-i  therein  ;  and  a  court  of  fie  pautire  is  to 
determine  all  difputc*  relating  to  private  or  civil  pro- 
perty. The  object  of  this  jurisdiction  (fee  fiat.  17. 
Car.  II.  cap.  19.  11  Car.  II.  cap.  8.  23  Car.  II.  cap. 
ti.)  is  principally  the  cognizance  of  weights  and  mea- 
fijm,  to  try  whether  they  be  according  to  the  true 
ftandard  thereof  or  no :  which  ilandard  was  ancientry 
committed  to  the  cuilody  of  the  bifhop,  who  appoint- 
ed feme  clerk  under  him  to  iufpeft  the  abnfc  of  them 
more  narrowly  ;  and  hence  this  officer,  though  now 

ufually  a  layman,  is  called  the  clerk  of  the  market  

If  they  be  not  according  to  the  ftandard,  then,  be- 
fide  file  punifhmrnt  of  the  party  by  fine,  the  weights 
and  meafures  themfelvcs  ought  to  be  burnt.  This  is 
the  loweft  court  of  criminal  jurifdiction  in  the  king- 
dom. 

MARKHAM  (Ocrvafe),  an  Englifh  author,  was 
tile  fen  of  Robert  Markham  of  Gotham,  Efq;  in  Not- 
tin  ^fu  mill  ire  f  and  btre  a  captain's  commiffion  under 
Notaries  I.  in  the  civil  wars,  lie  was  efteemed  both  a 
good  feldier  and  a  good  fcholar.  He  was  particularly 
re  after  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh.  He  wrote, 
I.  The  tragedy  of  Herod  and  Antipater,  which  was 
printed  in  1622.  2.  Many  volumes  uponhufbandry 
and  horfemanfhip.  3.  A  piece  on  the  art  of  fowling. 
4.  The  foldiers  accidence  and  grammar. 

MARK  LAND  (Jeremiah,)  one  of  the  moft 
learned  fcholsrs  and  penetrating  critics  of  the  age, 
was  born  in  1692,  and  received  hiuducation  in  Chrilt's 
kofpitaL  He  Ix: came  firft  publicly  kn»wn  by  his  E~ 
piftola  Critica,  addrrflcd  to  bifbop  Hare.  Iu  thw  he 
gave  many  proofs  of  extenfive  erudition  and  critical  fa- 
gacity.  He  afterwards  publifhcd  an  edition  of  Statins* 
and  feme  plays  of  Euripides ;  and  aflifted  Dr  Taylor 
m  his  editions  of  Lyfias  and  Demofthcnes,  by  the 
notes  which  he  communicated  to  him.  He  has  alfo 
very  happily  elucidated  feme  parages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  may  be  found  in  Mr  Bowyer>*  edition 
•f  it  s  and  was  author  of  a  very  valuable  volume  of  re- 
marks on  the  epi  files  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  an 
excellent  little  treatise  under  the  title  of  £>uffth 
Gramrnatica.  He  died  in  1 775,  at  Milton,  near 
Dorking  in  Surry ;  and  was  a  man  not  more  vaiocd 
for  his  univerfal  reading  than  beloved  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  bus  heart  and  primitive  timplicrty  of.  man- 
ners. 

MARLBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Wiltftirc  i»  Eng- 
land, fituated  near  the  feurce  of  the  Kcnuet,  t  the 
feotef  a  chalky  hill,  75  miks  from  London,    i:  haa 
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its  name  from  its  chalky  fetL  which  was  formerly  call- 
ed marie.  It  was  a  Roman  Ration.  In  the  year 
1627,  a  parliament  was  held  in  the  ca  Me  here,  which 
made  thofe  laws  called  Marlborough  ftatutet.  There  are 
Hill  feme  fmall  remains  of  its  walls  and  ditch-  The 
town,  which  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prescription, 
feuds  two  members  to  parliament.  '  It  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  2  juitices,  1 2  aldermen,  24  burgeffes,  a 
towu-clerk,  2  bailiffs,  1 2  ferjeants  at  mace,  &c.  It 
contifts  chiefly  of  one  broad  ftreet,  with  piar/.as  all  along 
one  fide  of  it,  two  parifh  churches,  and  feveral  com- 
modious inns,  it  being  the  grand  thoroughfare  from 
London  to  Bath  and  llriftul.  To  the  fouth  are  feme  re- 
bels of  a  priory,  particularly  the  Gate-houfe ;  and  the 
fcitc  of  a  Roman  Cailrum,  the  foundations  of  which 
have  been  discovered  there,  with  Roman  coins.  The 
ditch  is  ftill  in  feme  parts  20  feet  wide  ;  and  towards 
the  river,  without  the  garden  walh,  one  angle  of  the 
Cailrum  is  very  viftble  with  the  rampart  and  ditch 
entire.  The  mount  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town, 
which  was  the  keep  or  main-guard  of  the  cattle,  is 
converted  into  ' a  pretty  fpiral  walk}  at  the  top  of 
which  is  an  octagon  fummer-houfe.  This  town  has 
often  fuSered  by  fire,  particularly  in  1 690,  whereup- 
on the  parliament  palled  an  act  to  prevent  its  houfes 
from  being  thatched.  The  markets  here  are  \V\docf- 
days  and  Saturdays-;  and  it  has  five  fairs.  Here  i,  a 
charity-fchool,  which  was  erc&ed  iu  1 7 II,  for  44 
children. 

Marlborough  (duke  of).    See  Chvrchill. 
MjxiBotoir.H-Fwt,  an  Englilh  fa&ory  on  the 
well  coafl  of  the  iiland  of  Sumatra  in  Afia ;  feated 
three  miles  weft  of  the  town  of  Benooolen.  £.  Long. 
101.  12.  S.  Lat.  4.  21. 
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n"  216,  217. 

Marie  if  dug  in  many  places  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  In  digging  for  it  in  Ireland,  they  meet  with 
horns  and  other  curious  foflila.  The  marie  always  lies 
in  the  bottoms  of  low  bogs,  and  is  found  by  borir.g 
with  augres  made  for  that  purpofe.  It  ufually  lies  at 
fire,  liven,  or  nine  feet  depth.  The  obtaining  it  in 
many  place;  is  attended  with  very  conlldcrahlc  etpen.  c 
in  dr;uT::n.j  off  the  water.  The  manner  of  dig}.;!:  g 
it  is  this  :  They  employ  fix  able  labourers  and  a  lu- 
pcniurncraxy  ;  and  thefc  cut  up  a  ho!e  of  12  feet 
fquare,  which  is  fuppofed  a  pit  that  this  number  ot* 
men  can  manage  in  one  day.  Two  men  dig,  two 
throw  it  up,  and  two  throw  it  by*  and  the  fupcrnu- 
raerary  man  fupplics  delects  on  all  ocrafions.  For  the 
firfl  three  feet  they  dig  through  a  furry  earth,  fit  for 
making  turf  vr  foe!.  Under  this  liea  a  llratum  <  t" 
gravel,.  «if  about  half  a  foot;  under  this  often,  for 
three  feet  more,  there  is  a  more  kindly  niofs,  whi.-h 
wtmld  make  better  fuel.  TIus  lower  ilratum  is  alwa>  -i 
full  of  foffitv  wood,  which  is  ufually  fe  foft  that  the 
spade  cuts  as  eafily  through  it  as  through  the  earth  it 
lit*. in.  Under  this,  for  the  thickntis  of  about  time 
inches,  i*  found  a  ferics  of  leaves,  pritsSpaliy  of  the 
oak.  Thefe  appear  very  fair  to  the  eye,  hut  fall  to 
pieces  n  being  touched  ;  and  this  llratu:r.  U  foirictimrs 
inten.ptrd  by  v  aft  heaps  of  feed,  which  fcem  tube 
broom  or  furze  feed.  In  fame  places  there  appear 
berries  of  dillcrcat  kiads,  at:d  ia  other*  feveral  i^ecim  ' 
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of  tea  -plant  s ;  all  lying  in  the  fame  canfufed  manner 
?,i  the  oak  leavej.  Under  this  vegetable  ftratum  there 
lit*  one  of  blue  clay,  half  a  foot  thick,  and  ufually 
lull  of  fca-fhelk.  This  blue  clay  is  not  fo  tough  as 
common  clay  ;  but  is  thrown  carefully  up,  and  ufed  as 
mark  in  forr..-  places.  Under  this  alw  ays  appears  the 
true  marie  ;  the  iTratum  of 


ufually  from  two 

to  four  feet  thick,  and  fometimes  much  more— This 
marie  looks  like  buried  lime,  and  is  full  of  (hells, 
■which  are  ufually  of  a  fmali  fr/.e,  and  of  the  periwinkle 
kind  ;  but  there  are  fcvcral  Other  forts  at  times  found 
among  them.  Among  this  marie,  and  often  at  the 
very  bottom  of  it,  arc  found  great  numbers  of  very 
■large  horns  of  the  deer  kind,  which  are  vulgarly  call- 
ed ilk' i  hint.  Thefc,  where  they  join  to  the  head, 
arc  thick  and  round  ;  and  at  that  joining  there  grows 
out  a  branch,  which  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  feems 
•to  have  hung  juil  overthc  creature's  eyes  :  it  grows  (till 
roun J  for  about  afoot  above  thia  ;  and  then  fpreads 
out  broid,  and  terminates  in  branches  long  and  round, 
.terminating  with  a  fmall  bend.  The  labourers  are 
obliged  to  work  in  a  hurry  in  all  thefe  pits,  fo  that  they 
fddon  bring  out  the  horns  whole.  There  are  alfo,  at 
times,  found  the  leg-bones  and  other  parts  of  the  ike- 
Jetons  of  the  fame  beans  ;  but  this  more  rarely,  only  a 
few  together,  and  but  in  few  pbces> 

Dr  black  is  of  opinion,  that  all  kinds  of  marie  de- 
rive their  origin  from  the  calcareous  matter  of  Ihclls 
and  lithophyta. 

Shell-marle,  fays  he,  is  compofed  of  the  (hells  of 
acquatic  animals,  which  arc  fometimes  very  entire, 
and  often  decayed  or  mixed  down  with  other  earthy 
fuhttances.  Examining  this  matter  as  occurring  in  dif- 
ferent places,  it  may  be  diftiuguithed  into  frefh  water 
marie,  and  the  marie  of  fea-fhclls.  Of  the  firft  we  have 
an  example  in  the  Meadow  at  Edinburgh.  Wherever 
the  foil  is'  turned  up  to  the  depth  of  fix  inches,  a  quan- 
tity appear;.  It  is  compofed  of  the  {hells  of  a  fmall 
frtlh-water  fnail  or  wellc.  This  animal,  when  alive,  is 
not  cafily  difcerniblc,  the  (hell  being  much  of  the  fame 
obfeure  colour  as  the  ilones  covered  with  the  water. 
But  wc  can  obferve  a  great  number  of  them  in  all 
running  brooks  and  other  collections  of  frelh  water ; 
and  as  the  animal  dies,  the  Ihclls  arc  depolited  where 
the  water  ftagnatcs  in  very  great  quantity.  That  com- 
pofed of  fea-lhclls,  couftitutcs  greater  collections  that 
are  found  in  innumerable  places  now  far  removed  from 
the  fca.  That  moll  particularly  defcribed  by  Reau- 
mur is  a  collection  of  this  kind  in  a  province  of  France, 
and  at  Turin.  That  part  of  the  country  where  it  is 
■found  is  computed  to  contain  80  fquarc  miles  of  fur- 
face  ;  and  wherever  they  dig  to  a  certain  depth,  they 
find  this  collection  of  Ihclls  :  the  country  at  prefent  is 
108  miles  from  the  fca.  They  find  the  marie  eight  or 
nine  feet  below  the  furface,  and  they  dig  it  to  the 
depth  of  2D  feet.  It  is  it  til  deeper,  but  they  find  it 
too  expenfive  to  ftarch  for  it.  He  fuppofes  it  to  be 
only  18  feet  deep  ;  and  even  at  this  depth  the  quan- 
tity will  appear  enormous.  It  will  amount  to  149 
millions  of  cubic  fathoms  of  ihtlls  that  arc  moflly  de- 
cayed and  broken  into  fragments,  and  mixed  with 
Other  marine  productions,  as  millipores,  mad  ri  pores, 
«nd  other  coralline  bodies,  which  are  all  produc- 
tions of  the  fca. 

N>  195.  3 
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MARLIKE,  in  fea  affairs,  are  tarred  white  Scaiot, 
or  long  wreaths  or  lines  of  untwifted  hemp,  dipped  in 
pitch  or  tar,  with  which  cables  or  other  ropes  are 
wrapped  round,  to  prevent  their  fretting  or  rubbing 
in  the  blocks  or  pullies  through  which  they  paf». 
The  fame  fern  s  in  artillery  upon  ropes  ufed  for  rig- 
ging gins,  ufually  put  op  in  fmall  parcels  called Jkmru. 

MARLOE  (Chriftopher),  an  Englilh  dramatic  au- 
thor, was  a  ftudent  in  the  univcriity  of  Cambridge  ; 
but  afterwards  turning  player,  he  trade  the  fame  ftagc 
with  the  inimitable  Shakcfpeare.  Fie  war  accounted 
an  excellent  poet  even  by  Ben  Johnfon  hirofelf.  He 
wrote  fix  tragedies,  one  of  which  called  LufPs  Domi- 
nion, or  the  J.ajiiviotu  Qutm,  has  been  altered  by 
Mrs  Bchn,  and  ailed  under  the  title  of  Abtklaxar, 
or  the  Attar's  Rtvtngr.  Some  time  before  his  death, 
he  had  made  a  confiderablc  progrefs  in  an  excellent 
poem  entitled  Hero  and  L  ander  ;  which  was  after- 
wards finiihed  by  George  Chapman,  who  is  faid  to 
have  fallen  fhort  of  the  fpirit  and  invention  difcovcred 
by  Matloe.  Mr  Anthony  Wood  reprefents  him  as  a 
free-thinker,  in  the  woril  fenfe  of  the  word ;  and 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  death.  Falling 
deeply  in  love  with  a  low  girl,  and  having  for  his 
rival  a  fellow  in  livery,  Marine,  imagining  that  his 
miiticfs  granted  him  favours,  was  fired  with  jcaloufy, 
and  rufhed  upon  him  in  order  to  flab  him  with  his 
dagger  ;  but  the  footman  avoided  the  Itroke,  and, 
fciting  hi*  writl,  (tabbed  him  with  his  own  weapon  ; 
of  which  wound  he  died,  in  the  year  1593. 

MARLOW,  a  town  of  Buckinghamlnire,  in  Eng- 
land, 3 1  miles  from  London,  lies  under  the  Chiltcm 
Hills,  in  a  marly  foil.  It  is  a  pretty  large  borough, 
though  not  incorporated,  with  a  bridge  over  the 
Thames,  not  far  from  its  conflux  with  Wycomb,  and 
has  a  haadfome  church  and  town-hall,  with  a  charif  t- 
fchool  for  2o  boys,  who  are  taught  and  clothed.  ifc 
tirlt  fent  members  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.    Bon%  lace  is  its  chief  manufactuie.  The 


Thames  brings  goods  hither  from  the  neighbouring 
towns,  efptctally  great  quantities  of  meal  and  malt 
from  High-Wycomb,  and  beech  from  fcvcral  parts  of 
the  county,  which  abounds  with  this  wood  more  than 
any  in  England.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  frequent 
hortt-races  ;  and  here  are  fcvcral  corn  and  paper  mills, 
particularly  on  the  river  Loddon,  between  this  town 
and  High-Wycomb.  There  are,  befides,  the  Temple- 
mills,  for  making  thimbles,  and  another  for  prcflmg 
oil  from  rape  and  flax  feeds.  Its  market  is  on  Satur- 
days, aiid  fair  Oitober  29. 

MARLY,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  France, 
between  Vcrfailles  and  St  Germain  ;  fcatcd  in  a  val- 
ley, near  a  village  and  forefl  of  the  fame  name.  It 
is  noted  for  its  fine  gardens  and  water-works,  there 
being  a  curious  machine  on  the  river  Seine,  which 
not  only  fupplies  them  with  water,  but  alfo  thofe  of 
Verfailles.  It  is  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Paris.  E.  Long. 
2.  1 1.  N.  Lat.  48.  52. 

MARMANDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Guiennr, 
and  in  Agcnnois.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  corn 
and  wine,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Garonne,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  15.  N.  Lat.  38.  je. 

MARMALADE,  a  confedion  of  plums,  apricots, 
^uincs,  «cc,  boiled  up  to  a  confidence  with  fugar.  la 
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Scotland,  !t  is  made  of  Seville 

only. 

MARMOR.    See  Masiblb. 

MARMORA,  the  name  of  four  iilands  of  Afia, 
in  the  fea  of  the  fame  name.  The  largeft  in  about 
mile*  in  circumference ;  and  the  foil  of  them  all  pro- 
duce* com,  wine,  and  frair*.  The  fea  of  Marmora 
it  a  large  gulph,  which  communicate*  both  with  the 
Archipelago  and  the  Black  Sea  by  that  of  Con  flan- 
tinople,  being  1 20  mile*  in  length  and  co  in  breadth  1 
and  all  fhips  mull  pafa  through  it  that  foil  to  Con- 
ttaatinople  from  the  Mediterranean.    It  was  anciently 

the  Prcfxmt'u. 

MARMORICA,  a  country  of  Africa  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Libyan*.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Egypt,  on  the  weft  by  Cyrenaica,  on  the 
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and  fngar   moui  convent  of  St  Maro,  upon  the  borders  of  tHeMwwum. 

•  Orontts,  before  hit  fcttlcmcnt  among  the  Mardaites 
of  mount  l.ibanus.  One  thing  it  certain,  from  th« 
trftimony  of  Tyriui  and  other  unexceptionable  «rn> 
neffes,  as  alfo  from  the  moft  authentic  records,  vis. 
that  the  Maronites  retained  the  opinion*  of  the  Mo- 
nothelite* until  the  12th  century,  when,  abandoning 
and  renouncing  the  doctrine  of  one  will  in  Omit, 
they  were  readmitted  in  the  year  Ii8»  to  the  com. 
munion  of  the  Roman  church.  The  moft  learned  of 
the  modern  Maronitc*  have  left  no  method  unemploy- 
ed to  defend  their  church  again  ft  this  acenfation  ;  they 
have  laboured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  teftimonies, 
that  their  anccftor*  always  perfevcred  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  with* 
out  ever  adopting  the  doctrine  ot  the  Monophyfites, 


fouth  by  Sahara,  or  the  defart  of  Libya  Interior,  and    or  Monothelite*.    But  all  their  efforts  are  infufneient 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  was  reckoned    to  prove  the  truth  of  thefc  aflcrtion*  to  fuch  a*  have 
a  part  of  Ejrypt.    There  i«  no  diftinct  liiftory  of  the 
country. 

MAROBIIDUM  (anc.grog.),  the  royal  refidence 
of  Maruhuduus  king  of  the  Marcomanni ;  and  hence 
the  appellation.  Now  thought  to  be  Prague,  the  ca- 
pital of  Bohemia. 

MAROLLES  (Michel  de),  born  in  1600,  wa* 
the  fon  of  Claude  de  Marolle*,  whom  French  memoir* 
make  a  military  hero.  Michel,  however,  was  of  a 
different  compofition.  He  entered  early  into  the  ec- 
cleftaftical  ftate,  and  by  the  intereft  of  his  father  ob- 
tained two  abl>ey*.  He  wa»  formed  with  an  extreme 
ardour  for  ftudy,  which  never  abated  all  hi*  life  long  : 
for,  from  1619  when  he  publiflied  a  tranflation  of  Lu- 
can,  to  168 1  the  year  of  his  death,  he  was  con  (last- 
ly employed  in  writing  and  printing.    He  attached 


any  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  the  church  and 
the  records  of  ancient  times ;  for  to  all  fuch  the  tcfti- 
monies  they  allege  will  appear  abfolutely  fictitious  and 
deftitute  of  authority. 

Fauftus  Nairon,  a  Maronite  fettled  at  Rome,  has 
puhlifhcd  an  apology  for  Maron  and  the  reft  of  hit 
nation.  His  tenet  in,  that  they  really  took  their  name 
from  the  Maron,  who  lived  sbout  the  year  400,  and 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  Chryfoflom,  Theodoret, 
and  the  Menologium  of  the  Greeks.  He  adds,  that 
the  difciple*  of  thi*  Maron  fpread  themfeivet  through- 
out all  Syria  ;  that  they  built  fereral  monafteries,  a.-id, 
among  others,  one  that  bore  the  name  of  their  leader  ; 
that  alt  the  Syrians  who  were  not  tainted  with  hercfy 
took  refuge  among  them  ;  and  that  for  this  reafon  tlw 
heretics  of  thofe  times  called  them  Maronites. 

Mofhcim  obferves,  that  the  fuhjeclion  of  the  Ma- 
ronite* to  the  fpritual  jurifdiction  «>f  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff was  agreed  to  with  thi*  exprefs  cundition,  that 
neither  the  popes  nor  their  cmiflaries  mould  pretend 
to  change  or  abolifh  any  thing  that  related  to  the  an- 
cient rites,  moral  precepts,  or  religious  opinions,  of 
thi*  people  :  fo  that  in  reality  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  among  the  Maronite*  that  favours  of  popery,  if 
we  except  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who 
it  obliged  torpay  very  dear  for  their  frirndfhip  For, 


himfelf  unfortunately  to  the  tranflating  of  ancient  La- 
tin  writers  :  but,  being  devoid  of  all  elaflical  tafte  and 
fpirit,  they  funk  miferably  under  his  hands,  the  poets 
especially.  He  wat  certainly,  however,  a'  man  of 
great  learning,  and  discovered  all  hit  life  a  love  for  the 
arts.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  who  paid  any  attention 
to  prints  ;  and  collected  about  100,000,  which  make 
at  this  day  one  of  the  ornament*  of  the  French  king'* 
cabinet.  He  compofed  memoir*  of  his  own  life,  which 
were  publUhcd  by  the  Abbe  Goujet,  1755,  in  3  vols. 

They  contain,  like  fuch  fort  of  thing*,  fome  intereft-  at  the*Maronitc»  live  in  the  utmoft  dill  reft  of  pover- 
ty, under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Mahometans, 
the  biihop  of  Rome  is  under  the  ncecflity  of  furoiih- 
ing  them  with  furh  fubfidies  as  may  appcafc  their  op- 
preffors,  procure  a  fubfiftence  for  their  biihop  and 
clergy,  provide  all  things  requifite  for  the  fupport  of 
their  churches,  and  the  uninterrupted  excrcile  of  pub- 
lic worfhip,  and  contribute  in  general  to  leflen  their 
mifcry.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  Maronites  in  Sy- 
ria who  ftill  behold  the  church  of  Rome  with  the 
greateft  averfion  and  abhorrence ;  nay,  what  is  'ftill 
more  remarkable,  great  number* of  that  nation  refiding 
in  Italy,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  oppofed 
hi*  authority  during  the  lait  century,  and  threw  the 
court  of  Rome  into  great  perplexity.  One  body  of 
thefe  non-conforming  Maronites  retired  into  the  valleys 
©f  Piedmont,  where  they  joined  the  Waldenfcs  ;  ano- 
ther, above  600  in  number,  with  a  biihop  and  feveral 
ecclefiaftics  at  their  head,  fled  into  Corfica,  and  im- 
plored the  protection  o  f  the  republic  of  Genoa  ag  tmft 
the  riolmcc  of  the  inquifitort. 

4D  The 


ing  facts,  but  an  infinity  of  minute  and  infipid  no- 
thing*. 

MARONITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  feet  of 
eaftern  Chriitians,  who  follow  the  Syrian  rite,  and  are 
fubject  to  the  pope  ;  their  principal  habitation  being 
on  mount  Libanui. 

Mofheim  inform*  us,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Mo- 
nothelite*, condemned  and  exploded  by  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  found  a  place  of  refuge  among  the 
Mardaites,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  mounts  Liba- 
nut  and  Antih'banus,  and  who,  about  the  conclufton 
of  the  feventh  century,  were  called  Muronitn,  after 
Mare  their  firft  bifhop 5  a  name  which  they  ftill  retain. 
Nose  (he  fays)  of  the  ancient  writers  give  any  certain 
account  of  the  firft  pcrfon'who  inftructed  thefe  moun- 
taineers in  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelite* :  it  is  pro- 
bable, however,  from  feveral  circumftances,  that  it 
was  John  Maro,  whofe  name  they  had  adopted  ;  and 
that  tliis  ccclcfiastic  received  the  name  of  Maro  from 
bis  having  lived  in  the  character  of  a  monk  ia  the  fa- 

Vol.X.  Part  II. 
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The  Maronites  have  a  patriarch,  who  refides  in  the 
monaftery  of  Cannubin,  on  noouat  Libanus,  and  af- 
fumcs  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Autioch,  and  the  name 
of  Peter,  at  if  he  feemed  defirom  of  being  confidcred 
aw  the  fuccefTor  of  that  apoflle.  He  is  cliclcd  by  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  according  to  the  ancient  cu- 
80m  ;  but,  lince  their  reunion  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  he  it  obliged  to  have  a  bull  of  conrtrnutioa 
from  the  pope.  He  keeps  a  perpetual  celibacy,  as 
well  as  the  reft  of  the  bifhops  his  fuflragans  :  as  to  the 
r«ll  of  the  ccclefiaftici,  they  are  allowed  to  marry 
before  ordination  t  and  yet  the  monallic  life  is  in  great 
eilecm  among  them.  Their  monks  are  of  the  order 
of  St  Antony,  and  live  in  the  raoft  obfeure  places  in 
the  mountains,  far  from  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

As  to  their  faith,  they  agree  in  the  main  with  the 
reft  of  the  eallcrn  church.  Their  prieibt  do  not  fay 
maf*  fingly  ;  but  all  fay  it  together,  Handing  round 
the  altar.  They  communicate  in  unleavened  bread  ; 
and  the  laity  have  hitherto  partaken  in  both  kind*, 
though  the  practice  of  communicating  in  one  has  of 
hie  been  getting  footing,  having  been  introduced  by 
little  and  little.  In  Lent  they  eat  nothing,  uulefs  it 
i-e  two  or  three  hour*  before  fun-riling  :  their  other 
fallings  arc  very  numerous. 

To  MAROON,  to  put  one  or  more  failors  afhore 
npon  a  dciol.Ue  iiland,  under  pretence  of  their  having 
committed  fome  great  crime.  This  detectable  expe- 
dient has  been  repeatedly  prattifed  by  fame  inhuman 
commanders  of  merchant  (hips,  particularly  in  the 
Well  Indies. 

MA  ROT  (Clement),  the  bed  French  poet  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Cahors  in  1495  »  and  was  the  fon 
of  John  Mjrot,  valet  de  ehambre  to  Francis  I.  and 
poet  to  queen  Anne  of  Brittany.  He  enjoyed  hi* 
father's  place  of  valet  de  ehambre  to  Francis  I.  and 
was  page  to  Margaret  of  France  wife  to  the  duke 
of  Alencon.  In  1 5  2 1  he  followed  that  prince  into 
Italy,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prifoocr  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia ;  but  at  his  return  to  Paris  was  ac- 
cufed  of  herefy,  and  thrown  into  prifon,  from  whence 
he  was  delivered  by  the  protection  of  king  Franci*  I. 
He  at  length  retired  to  the  queen  of  Navarre,  then 
to  the  duchef*  of  Ferrara,  and  in  if  16  returned  to 
Paris:  but  declaring  openty  for  the  Calvinifts,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Geneva ;  which  he  at  length  lcft^ 
and  retiring  to  Piedmont,  died  at  Turin  in  1544, 
aged  50.  His  verfes  arc  agreeably  filled  with  natural 
beauties.  La  Fontaine  acknowledged  himfelf  his  dif- 
•iplc,  and  contributed  greatly  to  rcitore  to  vogue 
the  works  of  this  ancient  poet.  Ma  rot,  be  fides  his 
other  works,  has  tranflatcd  part  of  the  Pfalms  into 
Terfe,  which  was  continued  by  Bewt,  and  are  (till 
fung  in  the  Proiellant  churches  abroad. — Michael 
Marat,  lus  fon,  was  alfo  the  author  of  fomc  verfes ; 
but  they  are  not  comparable  to  thole  of  John,  and 
much  lefs  to  thofe  of  Clement  Mnra/.—'the  works 
©f  the  three  Marott  were  collected  and  printed  toge- 
ther at  the  Hague  in  1731,  in  3  vols  4to,  and  in 
6  vols  1  2rro. 

MARPl'RG,  a  flrong  and  confiderable  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  Iandgra- 
*ate  of  HcOe-Cafle],  with  an  univerfity,  a  caltlc,  a 
palace,  a  lundfome  fquarc,  and  a  magnificent  town- 
boufie.    It  u  fcatcd  oa  the  river  Lohn,  ia  a  pleaikat 
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,  i  t,  miles  fouth.  of  Waldeck,  and  47  fonth- 
weft  of  Cartel.    E.  Long.  8.  5*.  N.  Lat.  50.  4:.  » 

Ma*.?  vac,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower"  *"V-L  l^ 
Styria,  feated  on  the  river  Drave,  2C  miles  fuuth-weft 
of  Gratz,  and  60  itorth-catl  of  Laubacii.    E.  Long. 
16.  ic.  N.  Lat.  46.  42. 

MARQUARD  (Freher),  an  emiient  German  ci- 
vilian, bom  at  Auglburg  in  iy6j.  He  ftudicd  at 
Boitrgcs,  under  the  learned  Cujas  ;  and  acquired  great 
(kill  in  polite  literature,  and  in  the  laws.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Germany,  he  became  counfcllor  to  the  elector 
Palatine,  and  profeflbr  of  law  at  Heidelberg  j  and  was 
afterwards  fent  by  the  elector  Frederic  IV.  as  his  mi- 
niftcr,  into  Poland,  to  Mentz,  and  fevrral  other  courts. 
He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1614.  He  wrote  many 
works  which  are  elteemed  1  the  principal  of  which? 
are,  1.  De  re  moHrtarij  vettruvt  Rt/manerum,  H  be. 
Jirrtii  afnul  Grrmunttj  imperii.  2.  Rerum  Bubrmicarvnt 
fcri;*ortt.  3.  Rerun  Gernunkuntm  J'criptcret.  4.  Cor- 
put  bt/farU  FnmrU,  &c. 

MARQUE,  or  Ijtttrt  of  M incur,  in  military  af- 
fair*, are  letters  of  reprifal,  granting  the  fubjetts  of 
one  prince  or  ftate  liberty  to  make  reprisals  on  thole  of 
another. — They  arc  fo  called  from  the  German  mar; let, 
44  limit,  frontier  as  being  jut  (onetjfam  in  alttriut 
prindpis  marclat  feu  limit e$  tranfeundi,  Jibiqut  jus  fit* 
titndii  as  being  a  right  of  parting  the  limits  or  fron- 
tiers of  another  prince,  and  doing  one"s  fclf  jultice. 

letters  of  marque  among  us  are  extraordinary  com- 
miflions  granted  by  authority  for  reparation  to  mer- 
chant* taken  and  dei'poiled  by  ftmngersat  fea  ;  and  re- 
prifals  is  only  the  retaking,  or  taking  of  one  thing  for 
another  •  The  form  in  thefe  cafe*  is,  the  fuRVrer*  $M  pjr 
mud  firfl  apply  to  the  lord  privy-fcal,  and  he  maltt^j/n*. 
make  out  letters  of  requefl  under  the  privy-feal ;  and 
if,  after  iuch  requefl  of  fatisfaction  made,  the  party 
required  do  not,  within  convenient  time,  make  due  fa- 
ti»i»£tion  or  restitution  to  the  party  grieved,  the  lord- 
chancellor  fhall  make  him  out  letters  of  marque  under 
the  great  feai  ;  and  by  virtue  of  thefe  he  may  attack 
and  feizc  the  property  of  the  aggrefibr  nation,  without 
hazard  of  being  condemned  as  a  robber  or  pirate. 

MARQUESAS  is  lauds,  the  name  of  certain- 
iiland  s  in  the  South  Sea,  lying  between  8  and  IO 
degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  1  ?r;  and  140' 
degrees  of  weft  longitude.  They  are  five  in  number, 
viz.  La  Magdalena,  St  Pedro,  La  Dominica,  Santa 
Chriflina,  and  Hood  Ifland.  All  the  natives  of  thefe 
inlands  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  tribe.  Thofo 
fpots  that  are  fit  for  culture  are  very  populous ;  but  as 
every  iiland  is  very  mountainous,  and  has  many  inac- 
ccflible  and  barren  rocks,  it  it  to  be  doubted  whether  ' 
the  whole  population  of  this  group  amounts  to  50,000 
perfons.  The  Spaniards,  who  firll  vilited  here,  found1 
the  manners  of  this  people  gentle  and  inoffcnJive ;  hut 
thefe  qualities  did  not  prevent  thofe  who  landed 
from  wantonly  butchering  feveral  of  the  natives  a» 
Magdalena. 


Tbc  inhabitants  of  tliefe  lilartch  eoTlecli* 


favt 


Captain  Cook,  arc,  without  exception,  the  finell  race 
of  people  i.»  tlw  South  Sea.  For  fymmetry  of  lhape, 
and  regular  features,  they  perhaps  furpafs  ail  other  na- 
tions. Not  a  fingle  deformed  or  ill-proportioned  per- 
fon  was  fcen  on  the  ifland ;  all  were  ftroujr,  tail,  well- 
limbed,  and  remarkably  adive.    The  men  are  about 

five 
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five  feet  ten  or  fix  inches  high  ;  their  teeth  arc  not  fo  at  Ouheitec,  which  will  be  particularly  defcribe<T 

good,  nor  are  their  eyes  fo  full  and  lively,  as  thofe  of  when  we  fpeak  of  that  ifiand  ;  but  they  arc  much 

many  other  nation* :  their  hair  is  of  roany  colour*,  but  meaner,  and  are  only  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the 

none  red  ;  fome  have  it  long,  but  the  tnoft  general  cu-  bread-fruit  tree :  in  general,  they  are  built  on  a  fquare 

Aom  is  to  wear  it  Ihort,  except  a  bunch  on  each  fide  or  oblong  pavement  of  ftone,  raifed  fome  height  above 

the  crown,  which  they  tie  in  a  knot :  their  countenan-  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  they  likewife  liave  men  pave-' 

ccs  arc  pleating,  open,  and  full  of  vivacity  :  they  are  of  ment  near  their  houfes,  on  which  they  fit  to  eat  and' 

a  tawny  complexion,  which  it  rendered  almoft  black  amufc  thcmfclves.    Along  the  uppermoft  edge  of  the 

of  flakes  or  pallifadocs,  clofely  con- 


by  pun  dure*  over  the  whole  body.  They  were  entirely 
naked,  except  a  fmaU  piece  of  doth  round  their  waift 
and  loins.  The  punfhire*  were  difpofed  with  the  ut- 
Snoft  regularity,  fo  that  the  marks  on  each  leg,  arm, 
and  cheek,  were  exa&ly  fimilar.  The  women,  in 
two  days  time,  began  to  appear  in  confiderable  num- 
bers, and  the  failors  fonnd  them  not  lefs  kind  than 
thofe  of  the  other  i (lands  which  they  had  vifited :  they 
were  inferior  to  the  men  in  flat  lire,  but  well  propor- 
"l;  their  general  colour  was  brown;  no  punc- 

a  fingle 


mountain  a  row 

neded  together,  were  fren  like  a  fortification,  in  which, 
by  the  help  of  gUffcs,  appeared  fomething  like  huts, 
which  fecmed  to  bear  a  great  refcmblance  to  the  hip- 
pas  of  New-Zealand,  which  will  be  defcribed  in  fpeak - 
ing  of  that  country.  Their  canoe*  refcmble  thofe  of  O- 
taheitee,  but  not  fo  large  |  their  heads  had  common- 
ly fome  flat  upright  piece,  on  which  the  human  face- 
was  coarfely  carved;  and  their  fails  were  made  of 
mats,  triangular  in  (nape,  and  very  broad  at  the  top : 
tures  were  obferved  upon  them  t  they  wore  a  fingle  the  paddles  which  they  ufed  were  of  heavy  hard  wood  ; 
piece  of  doth  made  of  the  mulberry  bark,  which  co-    ihort,  but  (harp-pointed,  and  with  a  knob  at  the  upper 


•we red  them  from  the  moulders  to  the  knees. 

The  prindpal  head-drefs  ufed  in  the  iOands,  and  what 
appear  to  be  thdr  chief  ornament,  is  a  fort  of  broad  fillet, 
curioufly  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  hulks  of  cocoa-nuts; 
in  the  front  is  fixed  a  mother-of-pearl  (hell,  wrought 
round  to  the  fite  of  a  tea-faucer ;  before  that  another 
fmalier,  of  very  fine  tortoife-(heU,  perforated  into  cu- 
rious figures ;  alfo  before,  and  in  the  centre  of  that,  is 
another  round  piece  of  mother-of-pearl,  about  the  fi2e 
of  half  a  crown  ;  and  before  this  another  piece  of  per- 
forated tort oife- (hell,  the  fire  of  a  (hilling,  llefidrs 
this  decoration  in  front,  fome  have  it  alfo  on  each 
fide,  but  in  fmall  pieces ;  and  all  have  fixed  to  them 
the  tail-feathers  of  cocks,  or  tropic-birds,  which  when 
the  fillet  is  tied  on  ftand  upright,  fo  that  the  whole 
together  makes  a  very  fprightly  ornament.  They 
wear  round  the  neck  a  kind  of  ruff  or  necklace  made 
of  light  wood,  the  outwatd  and  upper  fides  covered 
with  fmall  peafe,  which  arc  fixed  on  with  gum  ;  they 
alfo  wear  fome  bunches  of  human  hair  fattened  to  a 
firing,  and  tied  round  the  legs  and  arms.  But  all  the 
above  ornaments  are  feldom  fcen  on  the  lame  perfon. 


feet  long, 


end ;  they  were  from  10  to  20  feet  long,  and  about 
1  c  inches  broad. 

Thrir  weapons  were  all  made  of  the  dub-wood,  or 
cafuarina  ;  and  were  cither  plain  fpcars  about  X  or  10 
or  dub*  which  commonly  had  a  knob  at 
end."  They  have  alfo  fling*  with  which  they  throw 
ftone*  with  great  velocity,  and  to  a  great  diltancc,  but 
not  with  a  good  aim. 

The  language  of  thefe  people  is  much  nearer  to 
that  of  Otahcitee  than  any  other  dialed  jn  the 
South-Sea,  except  that  they  could  not  pronounce  the 
letter  r. 

The  only  quadrupeds  feen  here  were  liogs,  except 
rat* ;  here  were  fowls,  and  fcveral  fmall  birds  in  thc 
woods,  whofe  notes  were  very  melodious.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marquefas 
and  thofe  of  the  Society  lilands  fecm*  to  confilt  in 
their  different  degrees  of  clcanlincf* :  the  former  do 
not  bathe  two  or  three  times  a-day,  nor  wafh  their 
hands  and  face  before  and  after  every  meal,  as  the- 
latter  do  ;  and  they  are  befides  very  dovenly  in  the 
manner  of  preparing  their  meals.  Their  diet  is  chic  fly 


All  thefe  ornaments  except  the  Lift,  they  freely  part-  vegetable ;  though  they  have  hog*  and  fowls,  and  catch 
ed  with  for  a  trifling  confident  ion  ;  but  the  human  abundance  of  fiih  at  certain  times.  Their  drink  is  pure 
hair  they  valued  very  highly,  though  thdie  bunches    water,  cocoa-nuts  being  fcarcc  here. 


were  the  ufual  rctidcncc  of  many  vermin.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  thefe  were  worn  in  remembrance  of  their 
deceafed  relations,  and  therefore  were  looked  upon 
with  fome  veneration  ;  or  they  may  be  the  fpoils  of 
their  enemies,  worn  as  the  honourable  teftimonies  of 
vidory.    However,  a  large  nail,  or  fomething  which 


It  was  not  long  befoie  the  propenfity  of  the  natives 
was  difcovered  to  be  rather  to  receive  than  give ;  for 
when  they  had  taken  a  nail  as  the  price  of  a  bread- 
fruit, the  article  fo  purchafed  could  not  be  obtained 
from  them.  To  remove  this  diihonril  difpolition, 
captain  Cook  ordered  a  muficet  to  be  fired  over 


ftruck  their  eyes,  commonly  got  the  better  of  their    their  heads,  which  terrified  them  into  fair-dealing. 


fcruples.  The  king,  or  chid  of  the  ill  and,  came  to 
vifit  Captain  Cook ;  he  was  the  only  one  feen  com- 
pletely dreflcd  in  this  manner.  Their  ordinary  orna- 
ments are  necklaces,  and  amulet*  made  of  (hell*,'  Sec. 
AU  of  them  had  their  ears  pierced,  though  none  were 
fcen  with  ear-rings.  The  king  had  not  much  refped 
paid  him  by  his  attendants:  he  pre  fen  ted  Captain  Cook 


Soon  after  the  natives  had  gathered  courage  enough 
to  venture  on  board  the  (hip,  one  of  them  unfortu- 
nately dole  an  iron  ftanchion  from  the  gang-way, 
with  which  he  fprang  into  the  fea,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  weight,  (warn  with  it  to  his  canoe,  and  was 
making  to  the  (hare  with  all  fpeed.  A  muflcct  was 
fired  over  his  head  to  frighten  him  back,  but  to  no 


with  fome  fruit  and  hogs;  and  acquainted  him  that  his    effed,  he  dill  continued  to  make  off  with  his  booty  > 

the  whittling  of  another  ball  over  his  head  was  as  in- 
effeftual :  an  officer,  lefs  patient  of  fuch  an  injury  than 
rcafon  and  humanity  Ihould  have  taught  him  to  be,  le- 
velled a  muiket  at  the  poor  fdlow,  and  (hot  him  thro'' 
the  head.  Captain  Cook  had  given  orders  to  fire  tnvr 
4  D  a  the 


Honoo,  and  that  he  was  Lt-ia-oi,  which  title 
feems  to  correfpond  with  the  art*  of  Otahcitee,  and 
artJte*  of  the  Friendly  lilcs.  Their  dwellings  are  in 
the  valleys,  and  on  the  fides  of  the  bills  near  their  plan- 
tations.   They  arc  built  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
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Marquefo,  the  canoe,  but  not  to  kill  any  one  (  be  was  iu  a  boat, 
M*r.jiutry.  Bfl(j  came  Up  wjtH  the  canoe  foon  after.  Tlrete  were 
'  two  men  in  her:  one  fat  bailing  out  the  blood  and  wa- 
ter in  a  kind  of  hyileric  laugh  ;  the  other,  a  youth 
of  about  14  or  1  J  years  of  age,  who  afterward*  pro- 
ved to\>e  the  Sun  of  the  deccafed,  tixed  hi*  eyes  oft 
the  dead  body  with  a  fcrious  and  dejected  countenance. 
This  act  of  feveritv,  however,  did  not  cllrange  the 
ijlaudcrx  to  the  (hip,  and  a  traffic  wu  carried  on  to  the 
fatisfaOiori  of  both  parties;  bread-fruit,  bananas,  plan- 
tain*, ami  fome  hogs,  were  given  in  exchaugc  for  fmall 
nails,  knives,  aud  pieces  of  Amlterdam  cloth  ;  red  fea- 
ther* of  the  Amiterdam-Iihnd  were  greatly  efteemed 
here.  Captain  Cook,  accompanied  with  the  gentle- 
men of  the  ihip,  in  their  walks  about  the  country,  light- 
ed on  the  houfc  which  had  been  the  habitation  of  tlie 
man  who  bad  been  lhot ;  there  they  found  his  (on, 
who  Med  at  their  approach  :  they  etujuired  for  his  fe- 
male relations,  and  were  told  that  tlkcy  remained  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  weep  and  mourn  fwr  die 
dead.  Notwithstanding  they  were  then  among  the  re- 
lations of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  by  them,  not  the 
least  tokens  of  anirnufity  or  revenge  were  difceruible 
ainon^  the  natives. 

The  weather  being  extremely  hot,  the  inhabitants 
made  ufe  of  large  tans  to  cool  thcmfclws,  of  which 
great  uumbers  were  purchafed ;  thefe  fans  were 
formed  of  a  kind  of  tough  bark,  or  grafs,  very 
firmly  and  curiouily  plaited,  aud  frequently  whitened 
with  mcll-limc.  Some  had  large  feathered  leaves  of 
a  kind  of  palm,  which  anfwered  the  puq>ofc  of  aa 
umbrella. 

The  natives  at  length  became  fo  familiar  as  to 
mount  the  fides  of  the  (hip  in  great  numbers.  They 
frequently  danced  opon  deck  for  the  divcrfron  of 
the  failors  :  their  dances  very  much  rcfeinblcd  tlvofc 
of  Otaheitee  ;  their  mulk  too  was  very  much  the 
feme. 

A  faifor  having  been  inattentive  to  his  duty,  recei- 
ved fcvcral  blows  from  Captain  Cook;  on  feeing  which, 
the  natives  caclaimed,  tapt-a  ht't-ie  tiwjy  "  he  beat* 
his  brother."  From  other  inltattces  that  had  occurred, 
it  was  clear  that  they  knew  the  difference  between  the 
commander  and  his  people,  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
conceived  tbem  all  brethren  ;  and,  lay*  Mr  Forftcr, 
*•  to  me  tljr  moft  natural  iaference  is,  tlut  they  only 
applied  an  idea  to  us  in  this  cafe,  which  really  exitlcd 
with  regard  to  thtmfclve*;  they  probably  look  on 
thcmfclves  as  caie  family,  of  whkh  the  eldeit  bora  is 
the  chief  or  king." 

MARQUETRY,  is -la  id-  work  ;  a  curious  kind 
of  work,  compoled  of  piece*  of  hard  tine  wood  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  fattened,  in  thin  ttices,  on  a  ground, 
and  fotnetimcs  rnriehed  with  other  matters,  at  torloife- 
fliell,  ivonr,  tin,  and  brafs. 

There  u  another  kind  of  marquetry  made,  inftead  of 
wood,  of  glalTcs  of  various  colours  ;  and  a  thinl, 
where  nothing  but  precious  ftooc*  and  the  rieheft 
marble*  are  ufed  :  hut  thefe  are  more  properly  called 
mo/ais-ivori.    See  Mosaic. 

The  art  of  inlaying  is  very  ancient ;  and  t»  fuppofed 
tc»  have  pa(Tcd  from  the  eaft  to  the  welt,  as  one  of  the 
fpoils  brought  by  the  Romans  from  Afra.  Indeed  it 
w*s  then,  but  a  (uupLc  thing ;  nor  did  it  arrive  at  any 
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tolerable  perfeAioo  till  the  15th  century  rmons*  tfc«Ma*e«r*7, 

Italians :  it  fecms,  however,  to  bare  arrived  at  its  ' 
height  in  the  1 7th  century  among  the  French. 

Till  John  of  Verona,  a  coteinporary  with  Raphael, 
the  ftnett  workj  of  this  kind  were  only  black  and 
while,  which  are  what  wc  now  call  Mortfcu't  ;  but 
that  religious  who  had  a  genius  for  painting,  Sained 
his  woods  with  dyes  or  boiled  oils,  wliich  penetrated 
them.  But  he  went  no  farther  than  the  representing 
buildings  and  perfpectives,  which  require  no  great  va- 
riety of  colours.  Thole  who  fuccccded  him,  not  only 
improved  on  the  invention  of  dyeing  the  woods,  by  a 
lecitt  whit'h  they  found  of  burning  tbem  without  con- 
furnitig,  which  Jerved  exceedingly  well  for  the  (ha- 
dows ;  but  had  alfo  the  advantage  of  a  number  of  line 
new  woods  of  naturally  bright  colours,  by  the  difco- 
very  of  America.  With  thefe  aiurtanccs  the  art  is 
now  capable  of  imitating  any  thing ;  whence  fome 
call  it  the  art  of  f>aui;m(  invtooti. 

The  ground  n hereon  the  piece*  are  to  be  ranged 
and  glued,  it  ordinarily  of  oak  or  fir  well  dried  ;  and 
to  prevent  warping,  is  compoled  of  feveral  piece*  glu- 
ed together.  The  wood  to  be  ufed,  being  reduced  into 
leaves,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  line,  is  cither  ftained  with> 
fome  colour,  or  made  black  for  lhadow  ;  which  fome 
cftoct  by  putting  it  in  fand  extremely  heated  over  the 
(ire,  other*  by  (keeping  it  in  lime-water  aud  futdimate, 
and  other*  in  oil  of  fulpliur.  —Thus  coloured,  the  con- 
tours of  the  piece  are  formed  according  to  the  part*  of 
the  defign  they  are  to  reptelent. 

The  tall  u  the  moft  difficult  part  of  marquetry,  and 
that  wherein  moil  patience  and  attention  are  required. 
The  two  chief  inflrumeutf  ufed  hcreiu  arc  tlie  faw  and 
the  vice  ;  the  one,  to  hold  the  matters  to  be  formed  i 
the  other,  to  take  off  from  the  extremes,  according  to 
occafton.  The  vice  is  of  wood,  having  one  of  it* 
chap*  fixed  ;  the  other  moveable,  and  u.  opened  and 
fhut  by  the  foot,  by  means  uf  a  cord  fattened  to  at 
treadle.  It*  ilruCture  is  very  ingenious,  yet  fimple 
enough. 

The  leaves  to  be  formed  (for  there  are  frequently/ 
three  or  four  of  the  fame  kind  formed  together)  are- 
put  within  the  chaps  of  the  vice,  after  being  glued  on 
the  outermott  part  of  the  delign  whofc  profile  they  are 
to  follow ;  then  the  workman  preuuig  the  treadle,  and 
thus  holding  fait  the  piece,  with  bis  law  run*  over  all 
the  outline*  of  the  delign. — liy  thu*joining  aod  form- 
ing three  or  four  piece*  together,  they  not  onlv  gaira 
time,  but  the  matter  ii  like  wife  the  lictter  enabled  to 
luilain  the  efforts  of  the  faw  ;  which,  bow  delicate 
focver  it  may  be,  and  how  lightly  focver  the  work- 
man may  conduct  it,  without  fuch  a  precaution  would 
be  apt  to  raifc  fpliotcr*,  to  the  ruiu  of  the  beauty  of 
the  work. 

When  the  work  is  to  confift  of  one  fingle  kind  of 
wood,  or  of  tortoilc-ihehV  ou  a  copper  or  tin  ground* 
or  vue  vtr/a,  they  only  form  two  leaves  on  one  ano- 
ther, i.  e.  a  leaf  of  metal,  and  a  leaf  of  wood  or  fhetl  1 
this  they  call  Jawing  in  counter-parts  ;  for  by  filling  the 
vacuities  of  one  of  the  leaves  by  the  pieees  coming  out 
of  thv  other,  the  metal  may  fenre  a»  a  ground  to  the 
wood,  and  the  wood  to  the  metal. 

All  the  piece»*thus  funned  with  the  faw,  and  marked 
to  kaow  tbem  again,  and  the  lhadow  given  in  tbc  man. 
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wr  already  mentioned ;  they  vaoeer  or  fallen  each  in 
tu  place  on  the  common  ground  j  ufing  fur  that  pur. 
pofe  the  beft  Englilh  glue. 

The  whole  if  put  tu  a  prefs  to  dry,  planed  over,  and 
poliftied  with  the  ikin  of  the  fca-dog,  wax,  and  (have* 
grafs,  at  in  fimplc  van«eiing  ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  in  marquetry  the  fine  branched,  aud  fcvcral 
Qt  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  figures,  are  touched 
up  and  finished  with  a  graver. 

It  is  the  cabinet  •makers,  joiners  and  toy-men 
among  ui  who  work  iu  marquetry ;  it  is  the  enamel- 
h-r»  and  ftooe-cutters  who  deal  in  mofaic-work :  the 
inftruinems  irfcd  in  the  former  are  mottly  the  fame 
with  thote  ufed  by  the  cbonhls. 

MARQUIS,  a  title  of  honour,  next  in  dignity  to 
that  of  duke.  His  office  is  to  guard  the  frontier*  and 
limits  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  called  the  marches, 
from  the  Teutonic  word  nutrtbr,  a  "  limit :"  as,  in  par- 
ticular, were  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  w  hile 
they  continued  hollilc  to  England-  l  he  pcrfons  who 
had  command  there,  were  called  krdt  mart  her/,  or 
mafqtit'jjm  ,-  whole  authurity  was  aholilhcd  by  Itatute 
27  lien.  VIII.  c.  27.  though  'tin;  title  had  long  be- 
fore been  made  a  mere  dclign  of  honour,  Robert  Verc 
earl  of  Oxfoid  being  created  marquis  of  Dublin  by 
Richard  II.  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  A  mar- 
quis is  created  by  patent ;  his  mantle  is  double  ermine, 
thiee  doublings  and  a  half ;  his  title  is  m  ,Jl  bmuraUr ; 
and  his  coronet  ha*  pearls  and  lkrawberry-lcavti  inter- 
Bjixcd  round,  of  equal  height. 

•  MARR,  that  put  of  Aberdeenihirc  fituatcd  be- 
tween the  rivers  Dec  and  Don. 

MARRACCI  (Lewis),  a  very  learned  Italian, 
was  born  at  Lucca  in  Tufcany  in  1612.  After  ha- 
ving fmithtd  his  juvenile  ftudics  he  entered  into  the 
congregation  of  regular  clerks  of  the  mother  of  God, 
and  dillinguittied  himfelf  early  by  hi*  learning  and  me 
rit.  He  taught  rhetoric  feven  years,  and  paired  thro' 
fcveral  offices  of  his  order.  He  applied  himfelf  prin- 
cipally to  the  tludy  of  languages,  and  attained  of  him- 
felf the  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the  Sy- 
riac,  the  Chaldee,  the  Arabic;  which  lalt  he  taught 
fnmc  time  at  Rome,  by  the  order  of  pope  Alexan- 
der VII.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  chofe  him  for  his  con- 
fcflor,  Bad  placed  great  confidence  in  him.  He  would 
have  advanced  him  to  ccclefiallioal  dignities,  if  Mar- 
racci  had  not  uppofed  him. — Marracci  died  at  Rome 
in  1 700,  aged  t>7- — He  was  the  author  of  fcveral 
pieces  in  Italian  ;  but  the  grand  work,  which  has  made 
him  defervcdly  famous  ail  over  Europe,  is  his  edition 
of  the  Alkoian,  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  Latin 
vcrlion,  notes,  and  confutation  of  his  own.  It  was 
beautifully  printed  in  2  vols  folio  at  Padua  in  1698. 
The  Latin  verlion  of  the  Alkoran,  by  Marracci,  with 
notes  and  ubfervations  from  him  and  others,  and  a  fy- 
noptis  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  hv  way  of  intro- 
duction, was  publilhed  by  Hcineccius  at  I^cipfic, 
172 1,  in  8vo.  Marracci  had  alfo  a  hand  in  the  "  Bi- 
blia  facra  Arabica,  fame  congrreationis  de  propaganda 
fide  juffu  edita,  ad  ufum  ectlefiarum  orientalium," 
Rome  1671,  in  3  vols  folio. 

MARRIAGE,  a  contracl,  both  civil  and  religions, 
between  a  man  and  a  woman,  by  which  they  engage 
to  live  together  in  mutual  love  apd  friendship  for  the 
ends  of  procreation,  &c.    See  Mojul  Piifejifij. 
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Marriage  is  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  in  MaHa** 
ufc  among  all  people.  The  Romanics  account  it  a 
facrament — The  woman,  with  all  her  moveable 
goods,  immediately  upon  marriage,  panes  wholly  in 
potfjialtm  viri,  "  into  the  power  and  difpofal  of  the 
hufband." 

The  firfl  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  together  with, 
out  marriage.  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  is  laid  to 
have  been  the  full  author  of  this  honourable  invita- 
tion among  that  peojle.  After  the  commonwealths 
of  Greece  were  fettled,  marriage  was  very  much  cn- 
cotuaged  by  their  laws,  and  the  abstaining  from  it  wj* 
difcounteiianced  and  iu  many  places  pttnilhed.  The 
Lacedemonians  )vcre  very  remarkable  for  their  feve- 
rity  towards  thofr  who  deferred  marriage  beyond  a  li- 
mited-time, as  well  as  to  thofc  who  wholly  abilaincd 
from  it.  The  Athenians  had  an  exptcf*  law,  that  all 
commanders,  orators,  and  ptrfonB  intruded  with  any 
public  affair,  (hould  be  married  men.  Polygamy  was 
not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece.  The  time  of  mar- 
riage was  not  the  fame  in  all  places.  The  Spartan*  were 
net  permitted  to  marry  till  they  arrived  at  their  full 
ft  length  ;  the  reafon  affigned  for  which  euftom  by  Ly- 
curgua  was,  that  the  Spartan  children  might  be  itrong 
and  vigorous  -.  and  the  Athenian  laws  are  faid  to  have 
once  ordered,  that  men  (hould  not  marry  till  3  5  years 
ot  age.  The  fcafon  of  the  year  which  they  preferred 
for  this  purpofe  was  the  winter,  and  particularly  the 
month  of  January,  called  Ganvftan.  The  Greeks 
thought  it  fcandalous  to  contract  marriage  within  cer- 
tain degrees  of  confanguinitv  ;  whilft  imit  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  allowed  iiKcltuotu  mixture*. 

Moft  of  the  Grecian  Hates,  efpecially  fuch  as  made 
any  figure,  required  their  citi/cnt  ihould  match  with 
none  but  citireut,  and  the  children  were  not  allowed 
to  marry  without  the  confent  of  their  parrnt*.  The 
ufual  ceremonies  iu  promifiug  fidelity  was  killing  «tch 
other,  or  giving  their  r:<jht  hai>ds,  which  was  a  gene- 
ral torm  of  rat  if)  ing  all  agreements.  Before  the  mar- 
riage could  be  foicmni/cd,  the  gods  were  to  be  »  on- 
fultcd,  and  their  affirmance,  implored  by  prayers  and  fa- 
critices,  which  were  offered  to  fomc  of  the  deities  that 
fupcrinlctided  thefe  affairs,  by  the  parents  or  ncarelt 
relations  of  the  pcifons  to  be  married.  When  the 
victim  was  opened,  the  gall  was  taken  out  and  thrown, 
behind  the  altar,  as  being  the  feat  of  anger  and  ma- 
lice, and  therefore  the  averlion  of  alt  the  deities  who 
had  the  care  of  love,  as  well  as  thofe  who  be- 
came their  votaries.  For  the  particularities  relating 
to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  fee  Urids  and  Daioi.- 

GkOOM. 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  difallowcd  of 
polygamy.  A  Roman  might  not  marry  any  woman  who 
was  not  a  Roman.  Among  the  Romans,  the  kalcnd", 
nones,  and  ides  of  every  month  were  deerru-d  unluckv 
for  the  celebration  of  marriage,  as  was  alfo  the  feaft 
of  the  fmrrntalij,  and  the  whole  mtuith  of  May.  The 
moll  happy  fcafon  «in  every  refpecl  was  that  which 
followed  the  ides  of  June. 

The  Roman  laws  fpeafc  of  fetond  marriages  in  very 
hard  and  odious  terms  :  AJairt  jam  fc  vntlit  nuptiii  ju- 
nrjlala,  L.  iii.  C.  dc  fee.  nuptiis.  By  thefe  law?  it  vaj 
enacted,  that  the  effects  of  the  hu(band  or  wife  d  ■- 
ceafed  Ihould  pafs  over  to  the  children,  if  the  furvi- 
vor  (houkl  many  a  fecoad  time.    I'y  the  law  Hoc 
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tdiadt  (Cod.  de  fee.  mipt. ),  the  furvivor,  upon  marrying 
a  fecond  time,  could  not  give  the  perfon  he  mirried  a 
portion  raiorc  than  equal  to  that  of  each  of  the  children. 
In  the  pirmitive  church  the  refped  to  chaftity  was  car- 
ried fu  high,  that  a  fecond  marriage  was  accounted  no 
other  than  a  lawful  whoredom,  or  a  Species  of  bigamy; 
and  there  are  fome  ancient  canons  which  forbid  the 
ccclefialtics  from  being  prefent  at  fecond  marriage*. 

Marriage,  by  the  Mofaic  law,  was  Subjed  to  fe- 
deral rcltridion*  :  thus  by  Levit.  chap.  xviii.  ver.  16. 
a  man  was  forbid  to  marry  hit  brother's  widow  unlefs 
he  died  without  iffuc  ;  in  which  cafe  it  became  en* 
joined  as  a  duty.  So  it  was  forbid  to  marry  his  wife's 
fifter,  while  (he  was  living,  ver.  18.  t  which  was  not 
forbidden  before  the  law,  as  appears  from  the  inftanoe 
of  Jacob. 

The  ancient  Roman  law  is  fdent  on  this  head  ;  and 
Papinian  is  the  fir  ft  who  mentions  it,  on  occafion  of 
the  marriage  of  CaracalU.  The  lawyers  who  came 
after  him  Stretched  the  bonds  of  affinity  fo  far,  that 
they  placed  adoption  on  the  lame  foot  with  nature. 

Amnrty,  according  to  the  modern  canonifts,  ren- 
ders marriage  unlawful  to  the  fourth  generation,  in- 
dufivc  ;  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  direct  affinity, 
and  not  of  that  which  is  Secondary  or  collateral.  Af- 
fout  met  ajjimt,  ncn  rft  affin'u  meut.  It  is  farther  to  be 
obferved,  that  this  impediment  of  marriage  does  nut 
only  follow  an  affinity  contracted  by  lawful  matrimony, 
hut  alio  that  contracted  by  a  criminal  commerce :  with 
this  difference,  that  this  laft  does  extend  beyond  the 
fecond  generation  ;  whereas  the  other,  as  hi>  been  ob- 
ferved, reaches  to  the  fourth. 

In  -Germany  they  have  a  kind  of  marria  called 
tmorgatuuU,  wherein  a  man  of  quality  contract i  m;  with 
a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  he  gives  her  the  krr  hand 
in  Leu  of  the  right  j  and  ftipulates  in  the  contra,  t  that 
the  wife  (hall  continue  in  her  former  rank  or  c  oi- 
tion ;  and  that  the  children  born  of  them  fhali  h»  of 
the  fame,  fo  that  they  become  baftards  as  to  nvnrrt 
of  inheritance,  though  they  are  legitimate  in  ef- 
fect. They  cannot  bear  the  name  or  arms  of  the 
family.  None  but  princes  and  great  lords  of  Ger- 
many are  allowed  this  kind  of  marriage.  The  uni- 
verfities  of  Lcip/ic  and  Jena  have  declared  againft  the 
validity  of  fuch  contracts  ;  maintaining  that  they  can- 
not prejudice  the  children,  especially  when  the  empe- 
sor*s  confent  intervenes  in  the  marriage. 

The  Turks  have  three  kinds  of  marriages,  and  three 
forts  of  wives ;  Irgitimale,  ivivet  in  itbii,  and  Jltivej. 
They  marry  the  firft,  hire  the  fecond,  and  buy  the  third. 

Among  all  the  favage  nations,  whether  in  Alia,  A- 
frica,  or  America,  the  wife  is  commouly  bought  by 
the  huiband  from  her  father  or  thofe  other  relations 
who  have  an  authority  over  her ;  and  the  conclufton 
of  a  bargain  for  this  purpofe,  together  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  price,  has  therefore  become  the  ufual  form 
or  Solemnity  in  the  celebration  of  their  marriages. 
The  Hebrews  alfo  purchased  thcir>  wives  by  paying 
down  a  competent  dowry  for  them  ;  and  Ariftotlc 
makes  it  one  argument  to  prove  tluit  the  ancient  Gre- 
cians were  an  uncivilized  people,  beeaufe  they  ufed  to 
buy  their  wives  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  laid  afide 
their  barbarous  manners  th-y  left  off  this  practice. 

The  Englilh  law  conliders  marriage  in  no  other 
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light  than  as  a  civil  contrad;  tbe  holinefsof  thematrr-  Mirriset- 
mom's)  ftate  being  left  entirely  to  the  eccleliaftical  law,  to  — 
which  it  pertains,  to  puqifh  or  annul  inceftuous  or  other 
unfcriptural  marriages.  The  law  allows  marriage  to 
be  good  and  valid,  where  the  parties  at  the  time  of 
making  it  were  willing  and  able  to  contract,  and  ac- 
tually did  contract,  in  the  proper  forms  and  Solemni- 
ties required  by  law.  The  disabilities  for  contracting 
are  of  two  forts :  firft  fuch  a*  are  canonical,  and  there- 
fore Sufficient  .by  the  eccleliaftical  laws  to  void  the 
marriage  in  the  Spiritual  court ;  fuch  as  p  re-con  trad, 
confangoinity,  or  relation  by  blood ;  and  affinity,  or 
relation  by  marriage,  and  fome  particular  corporal  in- 
firmities. But  thefe  disabilities  in  our  law  do  not 
make  the  marriage  ififo /ado  void,  but  voidable  only  by 
Sentence  of  Separation ;  and  marriage;  are  efteemed 
valid  to  all  civil  purpoScs,  unlefs  Such  Separation  is  ac- 
tually made  during  the  life  of  the  parties.  Thus  when 
a  man  had  married  his  firft  wife's  Sifter,  and  after  her 
death  the  bifhop's  court  was  proceeding  to  annul  the 
marriage  and  baftardife  the  iflue,  the  court  of  king's 
bench  granted  a  prohibition  quoad  hoc  ;  but  permitted 
them  to  proceed  to  puuilh  the  huiband  for  incelL 

By  32  Hen.  VI 11.  c.  38.  it  is  declared,  that  all 
perSons  may  lawfully  marry  but  fuch  as  are  prohibited 
by  God's  law,  tec.    And  that  nothing  (God's  law 
excepted)  Shall  impeach  any  marriage  but  within  tbe 
Levitical  degrees :  thefe  are  enumerated  in  the  i&th 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  are  illustrated  by  Lord  Coke 
in  this  manner :  a  man  may  not  marry  his  mother, 
Satbcr's  fifter,  mother's  tiller,  filter,  daughter,  daugh- 
ter of  his  fon  or  daughter,  father's  wife,  uncle's  wife, 
father's  wife's  daughter,  brother's  wife,  wire's  filter, 
fon's  wife  or  wife's  daughter,  and  daughter  of  his 
wife's  fon  or  daughter.  And  a  woman  may  not  marry 
her  father,  father's  brother,  mother's  brother,  brother, 
fon,  fon  of  her  hufband's  fon  or  daughter,  mother's 
huiband,  aunt's  huiband,  filter's  huiband,  huiband 's 
brother,  and  Son  of  her  hufband's  fon  or  daughter. 
By  the  civil  law  firft  coufins  are  allowed  to  marry;  but 
by  the  canon  law  both  firft  and  fecond  coufins  are 
prohibited.    Therefore  when  it  is  vulgarly  Said  that 
firft  coufins  may  marry  but  Second  couiins  cannot,  this 
probably  aroSe  by  confounding  thefe  two  laws ;  for 
firft  coufins  may  marry  by  the  civil  law,  and  fecond 
coufins  cannot  by  the  canon  law.     But  by  the  fore- 
faid  ftat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38.  it  is  clear,  that  both 
firft  and  fecond  coufins  may  marry.    By  the  fame  (la- 
tutc  all  impediments  arifing  from  pre -contra  ds  to 
other  perfons  were  abolifhcd,  and  declared  of  none 
effed  unlets  they  had  been  confummated  with  bodily 
knowledge  1  in  which  cafe  the  canon  law  holds  Such 
contract  to  be  a  marriage  de  faSo.    But  this  branch 
oS  the  rtatute  was  repealed  by  2  St  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  2  *. 
How  far  the  ad  of  26  Ceo  II.  c.  43.  (which  pro- 
hibits all  Suits  in  ecclefiaftieal  courts  to  compel  a  mar- 
riage in  conSequence  oS  any  contract )  mav  collaterally 
extend  to  revive  this  claufe  of  Henry  VIII. %  ftatutc, 
and  abolilh  the  impediment  of  pre-contrad,  judge 
Blackitone  leaves  to  be  confidered  by  tbe  xanouitta. 
We  (hall  here  obferve,  that  on  a  promiSe  oS  marriage, 
iS  it  be  mutual  on  both  Sides,  damages  may  be  reco- 
vered in  cafe  cither  party  rcSufes  to  marry ;  and  tho' 
no  time  for  the  marriage  is  agreed  on,  if  the  pjaiutiff 
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arm  that  he>  offered  to  many  the  defendant  who  re- 
fufvil  it,  an  aiiioti  is  maintainable  for  tlie  damage* ; 
but  no  a.'nion  ilia II  be  brought  upon  any  agreement 
rxt.cpt  it  is  in  writing,  nnd  figned  by  the  p::rty  to  be 
charged.  The  canonical  hourn  for  celebrating  mar- 
riage arc  (-<:  m  8  to  1 2  in  the  forenoon. 

'IV..  ot.-.cr  "  -t  duat  >  aiv  thofc  which  arc 
created,  or  '.r.>\\  ctifi-ntd,  by  the  municipal  laws. 
Theft  civil  ihuh.lutcs  make  the  contrail,  void  cb  initio, 
by  rendering  ilie  pat:ic»  incapable  of  forming  any  con- 
tract at  all.  The  firft  legal  disability  is  a  prior  mar- 
riage, or  having  anothc;  bufband  or  wife  living  ;  in 
which  cafe,  befidet the  penalties  confequcnt  upon  it  at 
a  felony,  the  fecond  marriage  is  to  all  intent*  and  pur- 
pufes  void.    See  Bigamy  and  Pouygvhy. 

The  next  legal  difability  i*  want  of  age  :  therefore 
if  a  boy  under  t  4,  or  a  girl  under  1  yean  of  age, 
when  cither  of  them  comes  to  the  age  of  con- 
tent, they  may  difagree  and  declare  the  :narr;..^e  void, 
without  any  divorce  or  fcntcncc  in  the  fpiritttal  court. 
However,  in  our  law  it  it  fo  far  a  marr;  1  ;e,  that  if  at 
the  age  of  confent  they  agree  to  continue  together, 
they  need  not  be  married  again.  Another  incapacity 
arifes  from  want  of  conical  of  parents  or  guar- 
di-ns.  By  fevcra!  fhtutcs,  viz.  6  S:  7  W.  HI. 
c.  6'.  7.  8.  W.  III.  c.  35.  10  Ann.  c.  10.  penal- 
tics  of  ico  1.  are  laid  on  ever)- clergyman  who  mar- 
ries a  couple  cither  without  publication  of  Latins, 
which  may  give  notice  to  parent*  or  guardians,  or  with- 
out a  licence,  to  obtain  which  the  1  onknt  of  parents  or 
guardians  muit  be  (worn  to.  And  by  4  St  5  Ph.  4c 
M.  c.  8.  whofocver  marries  any  woman  child  under 
the  age  of  16  years,  without  confeitt  of  parciits  or 
guardians,  liall  be  fuhject  to  fine  or  live  years  im- 
prifonment  ;  and  her  eftate  during  her  huflvnd's 
life  (hall  be  enjoyed  by  the  next  heir.  Thus  alio  in 
France  the  Ions  cannot  marry  without  confent  of  pa- 
rent* till  30  years  of  age,  nor  the  daughters  till  2;  ; 
and  in  Holland  the  fon*  are  at  their  own  difpofal  at 
zc,  and  the  daughters  at  20.  And  by  the  marriage 
aft,  viz.  26  Ceo.  II.  c.  33.  it  is  enacted,  that  all 
marriages  celebrated  by  licence  (for  banns  fuppofe  no- 
tice), where  either  of  the  parties  is  under  2!,  not  btf- 
ing  a  widow  or  widower,  without  the  confent  of  the 
father,  or  if  he  be  not  living  of  the  mother  or  guar- 
dian*, IhaO  be  abfolutcly  void.  However,  provition 
is  made  where  the  mother  or  guardian  is  uon  compos, 
beyond  fea,  or  unreafonably  froward,  to  difpenfe  with 
filth  confent  at  the  difcretion  of  the  lord  chancellor  j 
but  no  provifion  is  made  in  cafe  the  father  mould  la- 
bour under  any  mental  or  other  incapacity.  A  fourth 
incapacity  ia  want  of  rtafon.  Jt  is  provided  by 
15  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  that  the  marriage  of  lunatics  and 
fen*  under  phrenGea  (if  found  lunatics  under  a 
eommifliun  or  committed  to  the  care  of  truftccs  by 
any  aft  of  parliament)  before  they  are  declared  of 
found  mind  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  majority 
of  fuch  truilces,  (hall  be  totally  void.  Lailly,  the  par- 
ties mud  net  only  be  willing  and  able  to  contract,  but 
muft  actually  contract  themfclvcs  in  due  form  of  law, 
to  make  it  a  good  civil  marriage.  Any  contract  made 
ptr  vrrla  de  f  rtcfenti,  or  in  words  of  the  prcfent  tenfe, 
and  ia  cafe  of  cohabitation  ftr  vrria  dr  juturo  alio  be- 
tween pcrfons  able  to  contract,  was  before  the  late 
act  deemed  a  valid  marriage  to  many  purpofeb,  aud 


the  parties  might  be  compelled  in  the  fpirituai  1 
to  celebrate  it  in  j\u'u  tcUjs*.  But  tl.efe  verbal  1 
tracts  are  now  of  no  force  to  compel  a  future  marriage. 
Nor  is  any  marriage  at  prefcut  valid  that  is  not  cele- 
brated in  fome  parifh  church,  or  public  chapel,  unleft 
by  difpenfation  from  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
It  mud  alfo  be  preceded  by  publication  of  banns  or 
by  licence  from  the  fpirituai  judge.  A  marriage  in 
ptirluance  of  banns  mult  be  folcmnized  in  one  of  the 
churches  or  chapeh  where  the  bar.ns  were  publiihcd. 
No  parfon.  vicar,  ccc.  (hall  be  obliged  to  publilli  binn* 
of  matrimony,  unlcfs  the  peiions  to  he  married  (half, 
feven  days  before  the  time  required  for  the  firil  pub- 
lication, deliver  to  him  a  notice  in  writing  of  their 
true  names,  and  of  the  houfe  or  houlcs  of  their  rc- 
fpe&ive  abode  within  fuch  pariih,  &c.  and  of  the  time 
that  they  have  dwelt  in  fuch  houlc  or  hotifes.  A  nd  the 
faid  banns  (hall  be  publiihed  upon  three  Sunday  , .  rece- 
ding the  folcmnization  of  marriage  during  the  line  of 
public  fervice  :  in  cafe  the  parents  or  guardians,  or 
either  of  the  parties  who  Stall  be  under  the  age  of  2  1 
years,  fi  :!1  openly  and  publicly  declare,  •-  r 


L.:r.:ii 


dec!  ir^d  in  *he  church  or  chapel  where 
(lull  be  (<»  j  id  ;,l!i  ;d,  at  the  tin'iC  of  fuch  put; 
thtir  diffent  to  fuch  marriage,  f  ch  publcc:.::  a 
bat. sis  ihi.ll  he  vo:d.  And  when  the  parties  dwell  in 
divers  parillie,--,  the  curate  or  the  otto  parifh  (lull  not 
foleiniLize  matrint  tiy  lK-twixt  them  without  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  ha;  ■  s  being  thrice  afked  ficm  the  curate 
of  tiie  other  parifh.  A  rr.nrriag-.-  in  prrfuance  of  a 
licence  ; except  a  fpecial  licence)  moil  be  foiimiiized 
in  fuch  church  or  chapel  where  the  licence  is  granted;  . 
and  110  licence  of  marriage  lhall  be  granted  by  any  • 
archbilhop,  bilhop,  &c.  to  folcmni/e  any  marriage  ia 
any  other  church,  3cc.  than-  in  the  parifh  church,  fcc. 
withm  which  the  ufual  place  of  abode  of  one  of  the 
parties  (hall  have  been  for  four  weeks  immediately  be- 
fore the  granting  fuch  licence.  By  the  fame*  (latute 
all  marriages  (hall  be  folemni'/cd  in  the  prefence  of  two 
credible  witneites  at  the  leaf  I,  betides  the  miniffer,  who 
(mill  lign  their  alteration  thereof ;  and  immediately- 
after  the  celebration  of  every  marriage,  an  entry  there- 
of (hall  be  made  ia  the  plrith-regilkcr,  txprcffiiig  that 
the  laid  marriage  w.ii  cilebrated  by  banns  or  licence  ; 
and  if  both  or  either  of  the  parties  be  under  age,  with 
confent  of  tut  patent  i  or  guardians,  as  the  cafe  (hall 
be,  ligncd  by  the  minitler,  and  alfo  by  the  parties 
married,  and  attclled  by  the  two  wituctTea  prefent.  It 
is  held  to  be  alfo  eflential  to  a  marriage,  (hat  it  be 
performed  by  a  perfon  in  orders  ;  though  the  inter- 
vention of  a  prieft  to  folemnize  this  contract  is  merely 
juris  pojiiiv;,  and  not  juris  nMvrolit  out  ilix'ni ;  it  being 
faid  that  Pope  Innoceat  III.  was  the  firit  who  or- 
dained the  celebration  of  marriage  in  the  church,  be- 
foie  which  it  waa  totally  a  civil  contract.  And  in 
the  times  of  the  grand  rebellion,  all  marriage*  were  per- 
formedby  the  jutticetof  the  peace  ;  and  thefc  marriage* 
were  declared  Valid  without  any  frclnfolemnization,  by 
12  Car.  II.  c.  33.  But  as  the  law  now  (lands,  we  may 
upon  the  whole  collect,  that  no  marriage  by  the  tcn»- 
porid  law  is  ijfo  jndt,  void,  that  in  celebrated  by  a  per- 
fou  in  orders  ;  in  a  parilhirhurch,  a  public  chapel,  or 
clfcwhcre,  by  a  fpecial  difpenLtion ;  in  purfuing  of 
ban  id  or  a  licence;  between  Angle  pcrfons;  conlent* 
ing  ;  ot  four.d  mind  ;  and  of  the  age  of  21  years  •>  or 
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Mtrriajp,  of  the  Bff«  of  1 4  in  male*  and 

con  fen  t  of  parent*  or  guardian*,  or  without  it,  in  cafe 
of  widowhood.  And  no  marriage  i*  voidable  by  the 
ecclcfiaiUcal  law  after  the  death  of  cither  of  the  par- 
tie*  ;  nor  during  their  live*,  unlcf*  for  the  canonical 
impediment*  of  precontract,  if  that  indeed  ftill  cxifls; 
of  confanguinity  J  and  of  affinity  or  corporal  irobccil- 
lily  fubM^ig  previous  to  the  marriage. 

By  :6Gco.  II.c.33.  the  fubftancc  of  which  hai 
bcrn  already  recited,  jf  any  pet  Ton  (hall  folcmnize  ma- 
trimony in  any  other  place  than  a  church,  &c.  where 
bann  have  been  ufually  publifhed,  unlets  by  fpecial  li- 
cence, or  without  publication  of  banns,  unlcf-  licence 
of  marriage  be  firft  obtained  from  fume  perfoti  having 
authority  to  grant  the  fame,  every  fiich  pcrfon  know- 
ingly fo  offending  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  tranf- 
portcd  for  14  year*;  the  profecution  to  be  within 
three  year*  By  the  fame  flatute,  to  make  a  falfe  en- 
try into  a  marriage-regifter ;  to  alter  it  when  made  j 
to  forge  or  counterfeit  fuch  entry,  or  a  marriage  li- 

Name*  of  Place*. 
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ft  in  female*,  with    cence,  or  mid  and  abet  fuch  forgery;  to  utter  the  fame  'Martaf*. 

as  true,  knowing  it  to  be  counterfeit;  or  to  deflroy  or  » 
procure  the  definition  of  any  regiftcr  in  otder  to  va- 
cate any  marriage,  or  fubjeft  any  pcrfon  to  the  penal- 
tie*  of  thi»  aft  ;  all  thefe  offences,  knowingly  and  wil- 
fully committed,  fuhjrft  the  party  to  the  guilt  of  fe- 
lony without  benefit  of  clergy.  But  this  aft  doth  not 
extend  to  the  marriage*  of  the  royal  family  ;  nor  to 
Scotland  $  nor  to  any  marriages  among  the  people 
called  qualoi,  or  among  pcrfon*  profeffing  the  Jewilh 
religion,  where  both  the  parties  are  quakers  or  Jew* 
rcfpcclively ;  nor  to  any  marriage*  beyond  the  fca*. 

In  Scotland,  the  parties  living  together  a*  man  and 
wife,  or  declaring  themfclve*  fo  before  witneflcs, 
makes  a  valid  though  informal  marriage.  Sec  Law, 
Part  III.  n'  i6c. 

For  the  proportions  which  marriages  bear  to  births, 
and  birth*  to  burials,  in  fevcral.  part*  of  Europe, 
Mr  Derham  gives  us  the  following  table. 


England  in  general  •  • 

London  -  -  - 

Hantfhire,  from  1569  to  1658       -  - 
Tiverton  in  Devonlhire  from  1^156  to  1664 
Cranbrook  in  Kent,  from  1  s6„  to  1649 
Aynbo,  in  Northamptonlhire,  for  118  year* 
V?pminflcr  in  Eflcx,  for  103  year*  ... 
Franckfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1695 
Old,  Middle,  and  Lower  Marck,  in  1698 
Dominions  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  1698 
Breflaw  in  Silefia,  from  1687  to  91 
Paris,  in  1670,  1671,  1672  - 


Marriages  to 
Birth*,  a* 

Birth*  to  Bu- 
rials, as 

I  to  4.63 

1.12101 

I  to  4 

1. to  1. I 

1  to  4 

1  2  to  t 

1  to  3.7 

i.-6to  1 

1  to  3.9 

1.6  to  1 

t  to  6 

1.6  to  1 

1  to  4.6 

1.8  to  1 

1  to  3.7 

l.Z  to  I 

1  to  3.7 

1.9  to  t 

I  to  3.7 

1.;  to  1 

1.6  to  1 

1  to  4.7 

1.6  to  1 

The  following  Table,  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  is  formed  from  the  obfervation*  coUc&cd  and  referred  to  by 

JDr  Price. 


Karnes  of  Places. 


Vi'Ze'rii  London,  amiuil  medium  from  1716  to  1736 

by  'lit  Keel  :  from  1 7  59  to  .1 768  - 

Northampton,  ditto,  from  174 1  to  1 7  70        -  - 
Norwich,  ditto,  from  174310  1769  ... 
Shicwfbuiy,  ditto,  from  1762  to  1768 
Manchclter  and  Salford,  exclufive  of  dilTcntcrs, 
Initio,  from  1755  to  1759  ... 
Ditto,  ditto,  including  diffenters,  from  1768  to  1772 
Cair.lborough  in  LincoSnfhire,  ditto,  from  1752  to  1 77 1 
Madeira,  ditto,  from  1759  to  1766 
Boilon  in  New  England,  from  1 731  to  1732 
Cluiiliana  in  Norway,  in  1 76 1        -        -  • 
Paris,  mean  of  fome  of  the  lail  years  ... 
Vienna,  annual  medium  from  1757  to  1769 
Air.flcrdam,  ditto,  for  fome  of  the  laft  years 
Copenhagen,  ditto  -  .... 

Berlin,  cliito,  for  five  years,  ending  at  1759 
Breflaw,  ditto,  from  1633  to  1734  ... 

.  ,  ditto,  from  1717  to  1725  ... 

Rome,  ditto,  from  1759  to  1761 

Vaud  in  Switzerland,  ditto,  for  10  years  before  1766 

For  an  account  of  the  numbers  of  male  and  female 
flill-born  children  and  chryfoms,  and  of  boys  and  girl* 
Na  195. 


Marriages  to 
Birth*,  as 


1  to  3.7 
1  to  4.68 


Births  to  Burials,  a« 


1 8,000  to  26,  ,-20,  or  1  to  1.4,  4cc. 
15,710  to  22,956,  or  1  to  1.4,  tic. 
155  to  191,  or  1  to  1.:,  kc. 
1057  to  1 20ft,  or  1  to  1.1,  A.C. 
301  to  3:9,  or  1  to  1. 09,  iiC 


756  to  743,  

ir^  to  (,58,  or  1.14,  ice.  to  t. 
126  to  1:5,  01  1.2  to  1. 
2  2ni  to  I29  -1,  or  1.7  to  1. 
538  to  6c8,  or  I  to  1.13,  &c. 


1  to  4.3 

1  to  19,  &c. 
1  to  3.04,  &c 
I  to  3.9,  8cc. 


1  to  3.9 


11,024  to  6929,  or  1.5  to  1. 
10, ico  to  19,400,  or  1  to  1. ot,  8c:.. 
5800  to  660c,  or  1  to  1.1,  A.c. 
460C  to  8007,  or  1  to  1.1,  &c. 
271:0103300,  or  1  to  1 .2,  ice. 
38^1.0  5<J54t  or  1  to  1.3,  &c. 
ic8g  to  1256,  or  1  to  1. 1 5,  &c. 
1252  to  1527,  or  1  to  1.2,  ice. 
5167  to  7153,  or  1  to  1.3,  &c. 
3155  to  2504,  or  1.2,  ficc.  to  1. 

under  ten,  of  married  men  and  married  women,  and  of 
who  died  for  a  coisrfe  of  y*a» 
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M*mage.  tt  Vienna,  Breflaw,  Drefdcn,  Lelpfic,  Ratifboo,  and 
*~         fame  other  towns  in  Germany,  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr. 
Vol  VII.  Part  IV.  p.  46,  &c. 

The  reader  may  find  many  curious  calculation*  and 
remarks  relating  to  this  fubjed  in  Dr  Price's  excellent 
.work,  intitled,  Observations  on  Reverfranary  Pay- 
Dr  sues,  went*.  From  the  preceding  table  it  appears,  that 
marriages,  one  with  another,  do  each  produce  about 
four  births,  both  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Dr  Price  obferves,  that  the  births  at  Paris,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  table,  are  above  four  times  the 
weddings;  and  therefore  it  may  feem,  that  in  the  moft 
healthy  country  Situations,  every  wedding  produces 
above  four  children  ;  and  though  this  be  the  cafe  in 
Paris,  for  reafons  which  be  has  given,  he  has  obferved 
nothing  like  it  in  any  other  great  town.  He  add;, 
that  from  comparing  the  births  and  weddings  in  coun- 
tries and  towns  where  rcgiltersof  them  have  been  kept, 
it  appears,  that  in  the  former,  marriages  one  with  an- 
other feldom  produce  lefs  than  four  children  each ; 
generally  between  four  and  five,  and  fometimen  above 
five ;  but  in  towns  feldom  above  four,  generally  be- 
tween three  and  four,  and  fotnetimes  under  three,  it 
is  neceflary  to  be  obferved  here,  that  though  the  pro- 
portion of  annual  births  to  weddings  has  been  confi- 
dcred  a*  giving  the  true  number  of  children  derived 
from  each  marriage,  taking  all  marriages  one  with  an- 
other; yet  this  is  only  true,  when,  for  many  years,  the 
births  and  burials  have  kept  nearly  equal.  ■  Where 
there  is  an  excels  of  the  births  occafioning  an  increafe, 
the  proportion  of  annual  births  to  weddings  muft  be 
lefs  than  the  proportion  of  children  derived  from  each 
marriage ;  and  the  contrary  muft  take  place  where 
there  is  a  decreafe  :  and  by  Mr  King's  computation, 
in  an  hundred  and  four  perfons  marry  ;  the 
of  people  in  England  being  eftimated  at  five 
millions  and  a  half,  whereof  about  forty-one  thoufand 
annually  marry. 

In  the  diftrid  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland,  the  married 
are  very  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

Major  Graunt  and  Mr  King  difagree  in  the  pro- 
portions between  males  and  females,  the  latter  making 
10 males  to  13  females  in  London;  in  other  cities  and 
towns,  and  in  the  villages  and  hamlets,  1 00  males  to 
99  females :  but  Major  Graunt,  both  from  the  Lon- 
don and  country  bills,  computes,  that  there  are  in 
England  14  males  to  13  females;  whence  he  juftly 
infers,  that  the  Chriftian  religion,  prohibiting  poly- 
gamy, is  more  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature  than  Ma- 
li on.  e  tan  ifm  and  others  that  allow  it. 

This  proportion  of  males  to  females  Mr  Derham 
thinks  pretty  juft,  being  agreeable  to  what  he  had 
obferved  bimfclf.  In  the  hundred  years,  for  inftance, 
of  hi*  own  pariih-rcgifter  of  Upminfter,  though  the 
burials  of  males  and  females  were  nearly  equal,  being 


633  males  and  623  females  in  all  that  time  ;  yet 

females, 

13.7  males. 

From  a  rcgifter  kept  at  Northampton  for  28  years, 


there  were  baptized  709  males  and  but  675 
which  is  13  females  to  13 


from  1741  to'  1 770,  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of 
males  to  females  that  were  born  in  that  period  is  2361 
to  2288,  or  nearly  13.4  to  13.  However,  though 
more  males  are  born  than  females,  Dr  Price  has  fuin- 
cicntly  mown,  that  there  is  a  confidcrable  difference 
between  the  probabilities  of  life  among  males  aod  fc. 
Vo*-  X.  Part  1L 
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males  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  fo  that  males  are  more  Marrisj a. 
shortlived  than  females ;  and  as  the  greater  mortality 
of  males  takes  place  among  children,  as  well  as  among 
males  at  all  ages,  the  fact  cannot  be  accounted  for 
merely  by  their  being  more  fubjed  to  untimely  death* 
by  various  accidents,  and  by  their  being  addided  to 
the  exceflcs  and  irregularities  which  fhorten  life.  Mr 
Kerffeboom  informs  us,  that,  during  the  courfe  of  125 
years  in  Holland,  females  have  in  all  accidents  of  age 
lived  about  three  or  four  years  longer  than  the  lame 
number  of  males.  In  fevcral  towns  of  Germany,  &c 
it  appears,  that  of  7270  married  perfons  who  had  died, 
the  proportion  of  married  men  who  died  to  the  mar- 
ricd  women  was  3  to  2  ;  and  in  Breflaw  for  eight 
years,  as  5  to  3.  In  all  Pomeraoia,  during  nine 
years,  from  1748  to  1756,  this  proportion  was  nearly 
15  to  11.  Among  the  miniftcrs  and  profciTors  in 
Scotland,  20  married  men  die  to  1 2  married  women, 
at  a  medium  of  27  years,  or  in  the  proportion  of  5  to 
3  ;  fo  that  there  is  the  chance  of  3  to  2,  and  in  fome 
circumftances  even  a  greater  chance,  that  the  woman 
fhaD  be  the  furvivor  of  a  marriage,  and  not  a  man  ; 
and  this  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  merely  by 
the  difference  of  age  between  men  and  their  wives, 
without  admitting  the  greater  mortality  of  males.  In 
the  diftrid  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland,  it  appears,  that 
half  the  females  do  not  die  till  the  age  of  46  and  up- 
wards, though  half  the  males  die  under  36.  It  is 
likewife  an  indifputable  fad,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
life,  the  rate  of  mortality  among  males  is  much  greater 
than  among  females. 

From  a  table  formed  by  Dr  Price,  from  a  regiftcr 
kept  for  20  years  at  Gainfberough,  it  appears,  that  of 
thofe  who  live  to  80,  the  major  part,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  49  to  32,  are  females.  Mr  Depardeux  at 
Paris,  and  Mr  Waigcntin  in  Sweden,  have  farther  ob- 
ferved, that  not  only  women  live  longer  than  men,  but 
that  married  women  live  longer  than  Angle  women.  From 
fome  regifters  examined  by  Mr  Muret  in  Switzerland, 
it  appears,  that  of  equal  numbers  of  fingle  and  married 
women  between  it  and  25,  more  of  the  former  died 
than  of  the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1. 

With  refped  to  the  difference  between  the  mortality 
of  males  and  females,  it  is  found  to  be  much  lefs  in 
country  pari  fries  and  villages  than  in  towns  ;  and 
hence  it  is  inferred,  that  human  life  in  males  is  more 
brittle  than  in  females,  only  in  confequence  of  adven- 
titious caufes,  or  of  fome  particular  debilitv,  that 
takes  place  in  polifhed  and  luxurious  focicties,  and 
efpccially  in  great  towns. 

From  the  inequality  above  Rated  between  the  males 
and  females  that  are  born,  it  is  rcafonable  to  infer, 
that  one  man  ought  to  have  but  one  wife ;  and  yet 
that  every  woman  without  polygamy  may  have  a  huf- 
band :  thi  ■  furplufage  of  males  above  females  being 
fpent  in  the  fupplies  of  war,  the  feas,  &c.  from  which 
the  women  arc  exempt. 

Perhaps,  fays  Dr  Price,  it  might  have  been  obferved 
with  more  rcafon,  that  this  provifion  had  in  view  that 
particular  wcaknefs  or  delicacy  in  the  eonftitution  of 
males,  which  makes  them  more  fubjed  to  mortality; 
aod  which  confequcntly  renders  it  nccciTary  that  mote 
of  them  fhould  be  produced,  in  order  to  preferve  in 
the  world  a  due  proportion  between  the  two  fexes. 

That  this  is  a  work  of  Providence,  and  not  of 
4  E  chance, 
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chance,  is  well  made  out  by  the  very  law*  of  chance    found  that  a  19th  part  of  all  the 
by  Dr  Aibuthnot  ;  who  fuppofe*  Thomas  to  lay  a- 
gain  ft  John,  that  for  82  years  running  more  males  fhall 


R 


1  that  for  82  years 
be  born  than  females;  and  giving  all  allowance*  in  the 
computation  to  Thomas's  tide,  he  makes  the  odds  a- 
rainft  Thomas,  that  it  does  not  fo  happen,  to  be  near 
five  millions  of  million*  of  millions  of  millions  to  one ; 
but  for  ages  of  age*,  according  to  the  world  s  age,  to 
be  near  an  iflfinite  number  to  one. 

According  to  Mr  KerlTcboom's  observations,  there 
are  about  3a c,  children  horn  from  loo  rrarriages. 

Mr  Kcrflcboom,  from  his  observations,  eftimate* 
the  duration  of  marriages,  one  with  another,  as  in  the 
following  Table. 

Thofe  whofe  age*,  taken  together,  make 

40,  live  together  between  24  and  2y  year*. 


50 
60 

70 
80 
90 
1  CO 


22 
*J 

'9 
'7 
>4 
12 


23 
21 
20 
18 
'5 
'3 


Phi.  Tranf.  N°468.  feet,  ui.  p.  319. 

Dr  Price  has  fhown,  that  on  lie  Moivre's  hypothe- 
cs, or  that  the  probabilities  of  life  decreafe  uniformly 
(fee  CoupLf  utKT  of-  Life))  the  duration  of  furvivorlhip 
is  equal  to  the  duration  of  marriage,  when  the  ages  are 
equal;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  expectation  of  two 
joint  lives,  the  ages  being  equal,  is  the  fame  with  the 


among  any  Minvgc. 

body  of  men,  whofe  numb*  rs  do  not  vary,  arc  diflolvcd  — v— » 
every  year  by  the  death*  of  either  the  hufband  or  wife, 
it  would  appear,  that  1 9  was  at  the  time  they  were  con* 
traded,  the  expectation  of  thefe  marriages.    Dr  Price 
obferves,  that  the  annual  average  of  wedding*  among 
the  minifters  and  profeflbr*  in  Scotland  for  the  but  27 
years  has  been  3 1  1  and  the  average  of  married  per* 
ion*  for  17  years  ending  in  1767,  had  been  667.  This 
number,  divided  by  3 1 ,  give*  2 1 5,  the  expectation  of 
marriage  among  them  ;  which,  he  fays,  is  above  2  V 
years  more  than  the  expectation  of  marriage  would 
be,  by  Dr  Halley's  table,  on  the  fuppofitton,  that 
all  firft,  fecond,  and  third  marriages,  may  be  juftly 
confidcred  a*  commencing  one  with  another  fo  early 
as  the  age  of  30 ;  and  he  has  proved,  that  the  expec- 
tation of  two  equal  joint  lives  is  to  the  expectation  of 
a  fingle  life  of  the  lame  age  as  2  to  3  :  confequcatly, 
the  expectation  of  a  fingle  life  at  3c,  among  the  mi- 
nifters in  Scotland,  cannot  be  lefs  than  32.25.  If 
we  fuppofe  the  mean  age*  of  all  who  marry  annually 
to  be  33  and  25,  the  expectation  of  every  marriage 
would  be  19  years  ;  or  one  with  another  they  would 
be  all  extinct  in  19  years:  the  marriages  which  con- 
tinue beyond  this  term,  though  fewer  in  number,  en- 
joying among  them  juft  as  much  more  duration  a» 
thofe  that  fall  ftiort  of  it  enjoy  lefs.    But  it  appear* 
from  the  obfervations  and  table*  of  Mr  Murct,  that,  in 
the  diftrict  of  Vaud  (dividing  half  the  number  of  mar- 


expectation  of  furvivorlhip  ;  and,  confequently,  the  ried  perfons,  vn.  38,328,  by  the  annual  medium  of 
number  of  furvivors,  or(whichi»  the  fame,  fuppofing  no    weddings,  vi*  80S),  the  cxp< 


fecond  marriages)  of  widows  and  widowers,  alive  to- 
gether, which  will  arifc  from  any  given  fet  of  fuch 
marriage*  conftantly  kept  up,  will  be  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  marriages;  or  half  of  them  (the 
number  of  widows  in  particular)  equal  to  half  the 
number  of  marriage*.  Thus,  the  expectation  of  two 
joint  lives,  both  40,  is  the  third  of  46  years,  or  their 
complement,  /'.  e.  1 5  years  and  4  months  ;  and  this  is 
alfo  the  expectation  of  the  furvivor.  That  is,  fuppo- 
fing a  fet  of  marriage*  between  perfons  all  40,  they 
will  one  with  another  laft  juft  this  time,  and  the  fur- 
vivor* will  laft  the  fame  time.  In  adding  together 
•he  years  which  any  great  number  of  fuch  marriages, 
aod  their  furvivorihips,  have  laftcd,  the  fums  would 


peciation  of  marriage  is 
only  23I  years;  fo  much  higher  arc  the  probabilitie* 
of  life  in  the  country  than  in  towns,  or  than  they 
ought  to  be,  according  to  De  Moivre's  hypothcTis. 

Marriage  ( Atariiagium),  in  law,  iignifies  not  on- 
ly the  lawful  joining  of  man  and  wife;  but  alfo  the 
right  of  bellowing  a  ward  or  a  widow  iu  marriage,  a* 
well  as  the  land  given  in  marriage. 

Djfolution  of  AlAtLKiAGf.    See  Divoaca. 
Foreitlt  MjKuuof.    See  FoiciBif  Marriage. 
Frank  A/aboi/mhi.    Sec  Frank. 

7ttfiilation  of  AlAttiAue,  in  law,  is  oae  of  the  firft 
principal  matrimonial  cau£e«,  when  one  of  the 
parties  boatU  or  gives  out,  that  he  or  flic  is  married  to 
the  other,  whereby  a  common  reputation  of  their  ma- 


be  found  to  be  equal.  It  i*  obferved  farther,  that  if  trimony  may  enfuc.  On  this  ground  the  party  injured 
the  number  cxpre fling  the  expectation  of  fingle  or  may  libel  the  other  in  the  fpiritnal  court ;  and  unlet* 
joint  lives,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  fingle  or  joint  toe  defendant  undertake*  and  makes  out  a  proof  of 
lives  wbofc  expectation  it  is,  be  added  annually  to  a  the  actual  marriage,  he  or  the  it  enjoined  perpetual  ir* 
foeiety  or  town,  thefum  gives  the  whole  number  living  lence  on  that  head  ;  which  is  the  only  remedy  the  ec- 
togtther,  to  which-fuch  an  annual  addition  would  in  clefiaftical  courts  can  give  for  this  injury, 
time  grow:  thus,  fince  19,  or  the  third  of  57,  is  the  AIaikiagk  Srtt/emrnt,  is  a  legal  act,  previow  to  mar- 
expectation  of  two  joint  lives  whofe  common  age  is  riage,  whereby  a  jointure  is  fecured  to  the  wife  after 
29,  or  common  complement  57,  20  marriages  every  the  death  of  the  huiband.  Thefe  fettlcmcnts  feera  to 
year  between  perfons  of  thia  age  would  in  57  year*  have  been  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and 
grow  to  20  times  19,  or  380  marriage*  always  ex ifting  their  kindred  nation  the  Gauls.  Of  the  former  Ta- 
togethcr.  The  number  of  furvivors  alfo  arifing  from  citus  gives  us  this  account :  Dtttm  non  uxor  mark*, 
thefe  marriages,  and  always  living  together,  would  in  ftd  uxori  marltut  itffert :  inltrfumt  fartmttt  tt  frtfuani,  tt 
twice  57  year*  increafc  to  the  fame  number.  More-  munera  prohant  (De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  18.)  And  Crfar, 
ever,  the  particular  proportion  that  becomes  extinct  De  Bell.  Gallic,  lib.  vi.  c.  18.  has  given  us  the  terms 
every  year,  out  of  the  whole  number  conftantly  exift-  of  a  marriage  lettlement  among  die  Gauls,  as  nicely 
»f  together  of  fingle  or  joint  live*,  muft,  wherever  calculated  a*  any  modern  jointure  :  Ftri,  qtuiuai  ft- 
this  number  undergoes  no  variation,  be  exactly  the  (wuat  ah  ixoriim  dotu  nomine  acceftrmi,  tantai  emfm 
fame  with  the  expectation  of  thofe  live*  at  the  time  4mm/,  tfimaham  fatta,  cuta  doti&uj  communinnt.  htyw 
when  their  cxiiteuce  commenced.    Thus,  if  it  were  tmnii  p<cuau  cunjunfiim  ratio  haUtv,  fruSmjqve  Jir\otur> 
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Uitr  lonm  vita  fuperavit,  ad  em  part  utriufyut  turn  mended  in  afthmatical  and  phtkifieal  complainU,  1 


frva&u*  fupcriorum  ttmporum  ptrvtuit.    The  dauphin's  moll  other  difeafes  of  the  brcail  and  lungs! 
commentator  fuppofcs  that  this  Gaulifh  cuftom  wit       MARS,  in  ailroitomy,  one  of  the  five  planets,  and. 

the  ground  of  the  new  regulations  made  by  Juitinian,  of  the  three  fupcrior  ones ;  its  place  being  between 

Nov,  97.  with  regard  to  the  urovilion  for  widows  among  the  earth  and  Jupiter.    See  AsTnoxbstv,  n'  43. 
the  Romans;  but  furcly  there  is  as  much  reafoti  to       Mahs,  jn  Pa^an  worihip,  the  god  of  war.  He 

fuppofc,  Jays  Judge  Blackftone,  that  it  gave  the  hint  was,  according  to  forae,  the  fou  of  Jupiter  and  Juno'j 

for  our  ftatutablc  jointures.  Comment,  vol.  iu  p.  1 38.  while  others  fay  thai  he  was  the  Am  of  J  uno  alone,  who, 

See  an  excellent  marriage  lettlemcnt  by  Blackltouc  being  difplcafcd  at  Jupiter's  having  produced  Minerva 

»1~  _   .  J!..   »^  »L..  .  1  t  .   _  t  L  *  _  g    A*    l_  *     I    ._  * .  •    I  *f  ...    I  .     _  "  1  *    


in  the  appendix  to  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Coraiueu- 


Duty  of  MAttiAGK,  is  a  term  ufed  in  fome  ancient 
cuftoms,  fignifyiog  an  obligation  on  women  to  many. 

To  undcriland  this,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  old 
inaids  and  widows  about  fixty,  who  held  fees  in  body, 
or  were  charged  witli  anyperfoual  or  military  ferviccs, 
were  ancjentTy  obliged  to  marry,  to  render  thofe  fer- 


vices  to  the  lord  by  their  hulbands,  or  to  indemnify    fentcd  as  having  fcveral  wives  aud  miArtflcs,  and  a 
the  lord  for  what  they  could  not  do  in  perfon.  And 
this  was  called  duty  or  fcrvict  of  murriugt. 

Poiuy  of  enctyrjging  MjtmiAQU.  JJr  Halley  ob- 
serves, that  the  growth  and  increafc  of  mankind  is 


not  fo  much  Hinted  by  auy  thing  in  the  nature  of  the 
fpecies,  as  it  is  from  tiic  cautious  difficulty  moil  people 
make  to  adventure  an  the  tlate  of  marriage,  from  the 


profpect  of  the  trouble  and  charge  of  providing  for  a   tends  his  fpear  with  the  oue  hand,  and  grafps  a 

He  Ins  a 


family  j  nor  are  the  poorer  fort  of  people  herein  to  be 
blamed,  who,  bclides  thetnfelves  and  families,  arc 
obliged  to  work  lor  the  proprietors  of  the  lauds  that 
feed  them  ;  and  of  fuch  does  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind con  lilt.  Were  it  not  for  the  bachwarduefs  to 
marriage,  there  might  be  four  times  as  many  births  as 
we  uud  ;  for  by  computation*  from  the  table  given 
under  the  article  Molality,  there  air  15,0  o  per- 
iwiis  above  16  aud  under  45,  of  which  at  halt  7030 
*re  womeu  capable  of  bearing  chiidrcu  ;  yet  there  arc 
only  1  ?3«*,  or  little  more  than  a  Itxth  part  of  thclV, 
that  breed  yeaily  :  whereas,  were  th-y  all  m.trried, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  >nr  of  fix  lliould  biing  forth 
a  child  r»<.-ry  year,  lh«-  political  coiilccpicncrs  of  which 


fword,  imbrued  iu  blood,  with  the  other, 
tierce  and  farage  afpe.it.  Difcord  is  reprefented  pre- 
ceding hi«  car  ;  and  Clamour,  Fear,  and  Terror,  ap- 
pear in  his  train.  The  victims  factiriccd  to  him  were 
the  wolf,  the  horfc,  the  wood  pecker,  the  vultuic,  and 
the  cock. 

Mars,  among chem ids, dcnotes/Ven ;  that  metal  being 
fuppofed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Mais. 

MARSA1S  (Cefar  Chefneau  du),  was  born  at 
Marlcilles  1676.  He  attached  himfclf  at  an  early  pe- 
nod  of  life  to  the  order  of  the  congregation  of  tti: 
oratory  ;  but  the  fituation  was  too  narrow  for  his  ge- 
nius, and  he  !oon  left  it.  At  Paris  he  married,  be- 
came advocate,  and  entered  on  this  new  prutelfion 


are  evident.    Thcicioie,  as  the  (im.j>th  acid  glory  of    with  j;riaC  luccefs  and  approbation.  Difappuiutcd, 


kingdom  or  itatc  cmlilts  in  the  multitude  ol  tub- 
jects,  celibacy  above  ail  things  ought  to  be  difcoti- 
raged,  a™  by  extraordinary  taxing  or  military  let  vice  : 
and,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  wlto  have  tiuiticroUd  fami- 
lies ihould  be  allowed  certain  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, like  the  jut  mum  liberorum  among  the  Romans  ; 
and  cl'ptcialiy,  by  effectually  providing  for  tlie  fubltil- 
encc  of  the  poor. 

MARROW,  in  anatomy,  a  foft  oleaginous  fub- 
flance  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  bones.  Sec  Ana- 
tomy, n  5. 

MARRlf  BIUM,  WHirt  horkhouno  :  Agenusof 
the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  ditty'tiamia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
tinder  the  4Zd  order,  Vcrtudiut*.  The  calyx  is  falvcr- 
ihaped,  rigid,  and  tcn-ftriatedj  the  upper  lipof  thecorol- 
la  bifid,  linear,  and  llraigbt.  There  arc  nine  fpecies,  the 
mofl  remarkable  of  which  is  the  vulgare,  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, growing  naturally  in  walte  places,  and  by  way-fides 
near  towns  and  villages,  but  not  common.  It  has  a 
ftrong  and  fomcwhat  mufky  fntell,  and  bitter  taite. 
it  is  reputed  attenuant  and  rcfolvcitt ;  an  infufiuti  of 
the  leaves  in  water,  fweetencd  with  honey,  is  rccow- 


hoACM-r,  ut  his  expectation!,  of  making  a  fpeedy  for- 
tune, he  a'tandjued  the  law  alfo.  About  this  time 
tiic  pet vi (It  humour  of  his  wife  occaiioned  a  fcpara- 
lion.  We  next  find  him  as  governor  to  the  fon  of 
the  prclident  de  Maifous ;  and  when  the  premature 
death  of  the  father  deprived  him  of  the  fruits  of  his 
induftry,  he  engaged  with  the  famous  Law  in  the  fame 
capacity.  After  the  fall  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
jector, he  completed  the  education  of  the  Marquis  de 
Beaufrcmont's  children,  arid  reared  pupils  worthy  of 
his  genius  and  induilry.  Although  he  was  accufed 
of  a  tendency  to  Dcifm,  and  though  there  was  good 
rcafon  for  the  accufation  ;  yet  he  never  iitfufcd  into 
the  minds  of  his  fcholars  any  principle  incontin- 
ent with  found  morality,  or  with  the  Chriilian  re- 
ligion. When  he  left  M.  de  Beaufrtmont's  family, 
he  took  a  boarding  houfe,  in  which,  after  a  method 
of  his  own,  he  educated  a  certain  number  of  young 
men.  Unexpected  circumfbtnees  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don thi>  utchd  undertaking.  He  was  even  conltrain- 
cd  to  give  fome  occaftonal  leflbns  for  the  bare  neceJTa- 
rics  of  life.  Without  fortune,  without  hope,  and  al- 
inc-il  without  refuurce,  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  iu- 
4  E  Z  di^encc. 


from  his  brain,  without  female  aid,  in  revenge  con- 
ceived without  the  afiiltancc  of  the  other  fcx,  by  touch- 
ing  a  flower  fhowtt  to  her  by  Flora  iu  die  plains  of 
Olcnus,  and  became  the  mother  of  this  formidable 
deity.  The  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  the 
manner  ia  which  Vulcan  caught  and  expofed  them 
to  the  laughter  of  the  other  gods,  have  been  de- 
scribed by  fevcral  of  the  ancient  poets.    He  is  repre- 


conftdcrable  number  of  children.  He  was  held  in  the 
highelt  veneration  by  the  Romans,  both  from  his  be- 
ing the  father  of  Romulus  their  founder,  and  from 
their  inclination  to  conquelt ;  and  had  magnificent 
temples  erected  to  him  at  Rome. 

Mars  is  ufually  reprefented  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by 
furious  hurfes.    He  is  completely  armed  ;  and  cx- 
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digenee.    In  this  fituation  he  wai  found  by  the  au-    1729,  4to.    There  was  only  the  preface  of  this  work  Martt 
thors  of  the  Encychpidie,  and  made  a  partner  in  con-    publifhcd,  in  which  he  introduced  tht  greateft  part  of  M.J[,,_ 
ducting  that  great  work.    Among  many  other  excel-    his  mttbode  raifmaet.  5.  Latiegr  de  la  fable  du  Pert  Jem- 
kat  piece*,  the  article  Grammar  breathe*  the  fpirit  of   wmi,  arranged  after  the  manner  of  the  original  plaa, 
found  philofophy.    His  principles  are  clear  and  folid.    1 73 1 ,  1 2mo.  6.  Unt  reponfe  manufcriu  a  la  Critique  dt 
He  dilcovers  an  extreme  knowledge  of  the  fubject,    Pbiftoirt  dtt  orarlttpar  It  Pert  Baltut.    There  are  only 

imperfect  fragments  of  thefe  papers  to  be  found.— 
7.  Logique,ou  refleUumi  fur  la  operation/  del'ejprit.  This 
is  a  fhort  trad,  which  ncverthelefs  contains  every  thing 
neceflary  to  be  known  on  the  art  of  reafoning.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  two  parts,  together  with 
the  articles  which  he  had  furnifhed  for  the  EntyclopeSft 


great  accuracy  in  the  rules,  and  great  propriety  in  the 
application.  M.  le  Comte  dc  Lauraguais  was  fo  much 
affected  with  the  difhrflcs,  and  fo  much  convinced  of 
the  merit  of  Du  Mar fau,  that  ha  procured  him  a 
penfion  of  one  thoufand  livres.  Du  Marfais  died  at 
Paris  on  the  nth  June  1 756,  in  his  eightieth  year, 


after  having  received  the  facrament.  The  complime 
■which  he  paid  to  the  prieft  on  this  occafion  has  be< 
confidered  by  fome  as  rather  equivocal 


no  neccflity  to 


deprive 


1762.    We  (hall  altogether  omit  fevcral  other  per- 
formances, calculated  to  diftvminate  the  principles  of 
Deifm  or  profanity  ;  which,  though  they  are  publilh- 
eligion  of  this  triumph,  or  phi-    ed  in  his  name,  may  be  fpurious,  and  at  any  rate  de- 


nt 
been 
But  there  is 


lofophy  of  that  honour  which  conviction  and  penitence 
mull  confer  on  it.  "  The  faith  of  a  great  genius 
(fays  Dayle,  who  is  intitled  to  credit  on  this  fubject) 
is  not  totally  extinguifhed  :  It  is  like  a  fpark  under 


ferve  not  to  be  drawn  from  that  oblivion  into  which 
they  have  fallen. 

MARSAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lorrain,  re- 
markable for  its  falt-works  ;  feated  in  a  marfh  on  the 


the  afhes.  Reflection  and  the  profpect  of  danger  call  river  Sellc,  of  difficult  accefs,  which,  together  with  the 
forth  its  exertions.    There  are  certain  Gtuations  in    fortifications,  render  it  an  important  place.  E.  Long. 


which  philofophers  arc  as  full  of  anxiety  and  remorfc 
as  other  men."  Whatever  were  the  laft  fentiments  of 
Du  Marfais,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  vigour  of 
health  lie  furoiflicd  fevcral  examples  of  irreligion,  and 
to  thefe  have  been  added  many  abfurd  ftories.  The 
fuperiority  of  Du  Marfais's  talents  coniillcd  in  cxact- 
rtefs  and  perfpicuity.  His  ignora  nee  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  cuftoms  of  mankind,  together  with  the 
greateft  latitude  in  cxpteffing  whatever  he  thought, 
gave  him  that  frank  and  unguarded  fimplicity  which 
m  often  the  chief  ingredient  of  genuine  humour.  Fon- 
tenclle  ufed  to  fay  of  him,  "  that  he  was  the  moft  lively 
fimplcton,  and  as  a  man  of  wit  the  mofl  ftmptc,  he  ever 
knew."  He  was  the  Fontaine  of  philofophers.  In 
confluence  of  this  character,  he  was  a  nice  judge  of 
what  was  natural  in  every  production,  and  a  great  ene- 
my to  all  kind  of  affectation.  His  principal  works 
arc,  1 .  F.xp//fiiian  dt  la  doflrint  de  PEglife  Gal/icane  par 
rajyortaux  prefer. fiont  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  12 mo.  This 
accurate  work  was  begun  at  the  defire  of  the  prcfidcnt  ' 
de  Maifons,  and  did  not  appear  till  after  the  deatli  of 
the  author.  2.  Expofuion  d'une  outbade  raifonie pour  ap- 
prendre  la  langue  I. aline,  !2mo,  172*,  rare.  This  me- 
thod appears  conformable  to  the  natural  unfolding  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  on  that  account  renders 
the  acquilitioii  of  the  language  lefs  difficult ;  but  it  was 
liable  to  two  fcrcat  objections  to  vulgar  and  unenlight- 
ened undcrflandings,  namely,  its  novelty,  and  the  cen- 
fure  which  it  conveyed  again  (I  the  former  method. 
3.  TVtf./r  det  trepet,  1730,  8vo  ;  again  printed  in  1771, 
l  2mo.  This  work  is  intended  to  explain  the  different 
fignifications  of  the  fame  word.  ;It  is  a  mafter-picce  of 
logic,  of  accuracy,  of  perfpicuity,  and  prccifion.  The 
obfervations  and  the  rules  are  illuftrated  by  llriking  ex- 
amples calculated  to  (how  both  the  ufe  and  the  abufe  of 
the  rhetorical  figures.  It  is  wonderful  at  the  fame  time 
thatthiscxccllent  book  had  very  little  falc.and  isfcareely 
known.  A  gentleman  who  wanted  to  compliment  the 
author  on  this  extraordinary  performance,  told  him  that 
lu-  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  his  Hijluirt  det  Tropes, 
and  hedged  to  know  in  what  particular  part  of  the 
«  01  Id  the  nation  rlourifhcd.    4.  Let  veritable  Pr'm:ipet 


Lat.  48.  46 

MARSALA,  an  ancient  and  flrong  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  valley  of  Mazara.  It  is  well  peopled,  and 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Lilybccum.  £.  Long. 
12.  ?7-  N.  Lat.  37.  52. 

M  A  RSAN.or  Mount-Mass  an,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Gafcony,  and  capital  of  a  fmall  territory  of  the 
fame  name,  fertile  in  wine ;  feated  on  the  river  Mi- 
dufe,  in  W.  Long.  o.  39.  N.  Lat.  44.  O. 

MARSAQUIVER,  or  Marsala iver,  a  flrong 
and  ancient  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coafl  of  Barbary, 
and  in  the  province  of  Beni-Arax,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Trcmcfen,  with  one  of  the  bell  harbours  in  Africa.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1732.  It  is  feated  on  a 
rock  near  a  bay  of  the  fca,  in  W.  Long.  0.  10.  N.  Lat. 
35-  4»- 

MARSEILLES,  a  flrong  fea-port,  and  the  neheft 
town  of  Provence,  in  France.  Heie  is  a  good  har- 
bour, where  the  French  galleys  arc  llationed  ;  for  it 
will  not  admit  large  men  of  war.  The  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  which  is  extremely  narrow  and  furruund- 
ed  by  lofty  mountains,  proteets  and  flickers  vef- 
fels  during  the  moll  violent  florms.  The  port  itfelf 
forms  a  delightful  walk  even  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
as  it  is  open  to  the  fouthcrn  fun,  and  crowded  with 
vatt  numbers  of  people  not  only  of  alt  the  European 
nations,  but  of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  natives  of  the 
coafl  of  Barbary.  The  whole  fecne  is,  one  of  the  moll 
agreeable  that  can  be  imagined,  if  the  chains  of  the 
galley  Haves  heard  among  tbc  hum  of  bufincfs  did 
not  tincture  it  with  the  hateful  idea  of  flavery.  The 
galleys  themfelves,  ufelcfs  and  neglected,  rot  peaceably 
in  their  refpective  Rations  ;  and  it  is  faidthat  no  other* 
will  ever  be  conflructed  to  fupply  their  place,  as  they 
have  long  ceafed  to  be  of  any  utility  to  the  ftate,  and 
are  fenrcely  even  navigable  in  feverc  weather.  Mar* 
feilles  pretends  to  the  mofl  remote  antiquity  ;  a  colony 
of  Phocians,  in  ages  unknown,  having  given  it  birth. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Old  Town  and  the  New;  which 
are  feparatcd  by  a  flrcet,  bordered  with  trees  on  each 
fide.  The  Old  Town  is  ono  of  the  mofl  ill  built  of 
any  in  Europe.    The  New  kai  fprung  up  Gnce  tbc 
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that  regularity,  elegance,  and  convenience,  which  dif-  tain-general.  At  firft  they  were  bat  two  in 
tinguifh  the  prefcut  time*.    It  it  faid  to  contain    and  their 


100,030  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  mod  trading 
town*  in  France.  Without  the  walls  is  the  caJlle  of 
Notrc-Damc,  which  is  very  well  fortified.  It  is  a 
bifhop's  fee,  and  there  is  a  French  academy ;  it  having 
been  noted  at  all  times  for  men  of  learning.  In  1661, 
.Louis  XIV.  built  the  citadel  and  fort  St  John  to 

keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe,  becaufe  they  pretended  fialt  de  camp  do  now }  to  which  laft  they  have  given 


allowance  was  but  $00  livrea  per 
time  of  war,  and  nothing  in  time  of  peace :  but  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  a  third  was  added  ;  Henry  II. 
created  a  fourth.  Since  it  has  been  various ;  Louis 
XIV.  increafed  it  to  20.  Their  office  at  firft  was, 
to  marfhal  the  army  under  the  conftable,  and  to  com- 
mand in  his  abfence.    They  did  then  what  the 


to  be  free.  The  Jcfuit*  had  a  very  fine  obfervatory 
here  ;  and  in  the  arfenal,  built  not  long  ago,  there 
are  arms  for  40,000  men.  In  the  Houfe  of  Difcipline 
they  weave  gold,  Silver,  and  iilk  brocades.  The  drugs 
are  brought  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
feated  on  the  north  more  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  E. 
Long.  4.  27.  N.  Lat.  43.  18.  The  furrounding 
country  is  rocky  and  barren,  but  covered  for  Several 
miles  on  all  fides  with  villas  and  Summer  houfe*,  which 
commerce  has  crcttcd. 

MARSH.  (Narciffus),  an  exemplary  Irifh  prelate, 
born  at  Hannington  in  Wiltlhirc  in  1638.  He'  was 
made  principal  of  St  Alban's  hall,  Oxford,  in  1673, 
but  removed  to  the  provollfliip  of  Dublin  college  in 


their  title,  and  the  leaft  confiderable  part  of  their 
authority. 

Earl  Mahshal  of  Scotland.  His  office  was  to  com- 
mand the  cavalry,  whereas  the  Constable  command- 
ed the  whole  army.  They  fcem,  however,  to  have 
had  a  fort  of  joint  command,  as  of  old  all  orders  were 
addreftcd  "to  our  conftable  and  marifchal."  The  office 
of  earl  marifchal  has  never  been  out  of  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Keith.  It  was  rcferved  at  the  union  ;  and 
when  the  heritable  jurisdictions  were  bought,  it  wis 
in  the  crown,  being  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  Geo. 
Keith,  carl  marifchal,  in  171 c. 

Earl  Mahshal  of  England  is  the  eighth  great  of- 
ficer of  ft  ate.    This  office,  until  it  was  made  heredi- 


1678.  He  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Lcig^ilin  tary,  always  palled,  by  grant  from  the  king,  and 
and  Ferns  in  1682,  tranflatcd  to  the  archbilhopnc  of  never  was  held  by  tenure  or  ferjeanty  (by  any  Subject) 
Camel  in  1690,  to  Dublin  in  1694,  and  to  Armagh  as  the  offices  of  lord  high  ftcward  and  lord  high  con- 
in  1703.  While  he  held  the  fee  of  Dublin,  he  built  ftable  were  fometimes  held.  The  title  is  pcrfonal,. 
a  noble  library  for  the  ufc  of  the  public,  filled  it  with  the  office  honorary  and  officiary.  They  were  for- 
choice  books,  and  fettled  a  provision  for  two  libra-  merly  ft)  led  lord  mar/hat  only,  until  king  Richard  IL 
rians.  He  repaired,  at  his  own  expence,  feveral  de-  June  20.  1397,  granted  letters-patent  to  Thomas 
cayed  churches,  betides  buying  in  and  rcftoring  many  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  to  the  heirs  male 
impropriations,  and  prefenting  a  great  number  of  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  by  the  name  and  ftyle 
oriental  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  library.  He  was  a 
very  learned  and  accomplifhed  man  ;  was  well  verfed 
in  Sacred  and  profane  literature,  in  mathematics, 
natural  philofophy,  the  learned  languages,  especially 
the  oriental,  and  in  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  mufic  He  publifticd,  1.  Jnftitutionet  logic*. — 
2.  Manudutiio  ad  logicam,  written  by  Philip  de 
Trieu  j  to  which  he  added  the  Greek  text  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  and  fome  table*  and  fchemes.  3.  An  introduc- 
tory cfiay  on  the  doclrine  of  founds,  &c.    He  died  in 

»7'3-  „  ,  .  . 

MARSH,  fignifies  a  piece  of  ground  flowed  with 

water,  yet  fo  that  the  graSs  and  other  vegetables    like  jurisdiction  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  as  both 

rife  above  the  Surface  of  the  water,  and,  by  their    ftable  and  marfhal  jointly  ever  exerciicd.    Sec  Chi- 

decaying,  give  rife  to  putrid  effluvia,  which  arc  very    ialkt  (Court  tf.) 

pernicious  to  the  human  bodv. 

MARSHAL,  or  Mar  t:»c  h  al, 


of  earl  maijhal ;  and  further,  gave  them  power  to  bear 
in  their  hand  a  gold  truncheon,  enamelled  with  black 
at  each  end  ;  having  at  the  upper  end  of  it  the  king's 
arms  engraven  thereon,  and  at  the  lower  end  his*  own 
arms. 

King  James  L  was  pleafed,  by  Icttcrs-patont,  dated 
Auguft  29th  1622,  to  couftitute  Thomas  Howard, 
carl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  earl  marfhal  for  life ;  and 
the  next  year,  die  fame  king  granted  (with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  privy-council)  letters-patent,  wherein  it  was 
declared,  that  during  the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  lord 


high 


ible  of  England,  the  earl  marfhal  had  the 


(mart [callus},  pri- 
marily denotes  an  officer  who  has  the  care  or  the  com- 
mand of  horfes. — Nicod  derives  the  word  from  pole- 
varchtu,  "  mailer  of  the  camp  ;''  Matthew  Paris  from 
Mortis  J:ntfcallus.  In  the  old  Gaulifh  language,  march 
Signified  "  horft;"  whence martchal might  (ignify  "him 


On  the  19th  of  October  1672,  king  Chalks  II. 
was  plcufcd  to  grant  to  Henry  lord  Howard,  and  the 
heirs-male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  the  office 
and  dignity  of  carl  marfhal  of  England,  with  power 
to  execute  the  fame  by  deputy  or  deputies,  in  as  full- 
and  ample  a  manner  as  the  fame  was  heretofore  exe- 
cuted by  Henry  Howard,  lord  Maltravcrs,  late  carl 


who  commanded  the  cavalry."  Other  derivations  have  of  Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk,  grandfather  to  the 

been  given  by  different  authors  ;  and  the  name  itfelt  has  faid  Henry  lord  Howard;  or  by  riujni.it  Howard 

been  applied  to  officers  of  very  different  employ  ments.  late  duke  of  Norfolk,  grandfather  to  the  faid  Thomas 

Mamhal  of  France,  the  highcfl  dignity  of  preftr-  Howard,  late  earl  qf  Arundel,  Sutrey,  and  Norfolk  ; 

went  in  the  French  armies.    The  dignity  of  marfhal  or  by  Thomas  Howard  duke  of  Norfolk,  grandfather 

came  to  be  for  life,  though  at  its  firft  in  dilution  it  of  the  faid  Thomas  Howard  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  or  by 

was  otherwife.    They  were  then  only  the  king's  firll  John  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk,  or  any  other  earl 

ecuyers  under  the  conftable  ;  but  in  time  they  became  marfhal  of  England  ;  with  a  pcnfion  of  L.  20  caeh. 

the  conftable's  lieutenants  in  the  command  of  the  year,  payable  out  of  the  Hanaper  office. in  chancery; 

army,  the  conftable  himfelf  being  then  become  cap-  and  on  default  of  the  ift"uc-malc  of  the  faid  Henry  h.rd, 

Howard, 
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'  Atundel,&c. ;  and.onthedefaultof  fuch  iffue,todcfccmi 
in  like  manner  to  the  heirs-male  of  Thomas  late  earl 
of  Suffolk  ;  and,  on  default  of  hi»  iflue-male,  to  the 
heirs-male  of  lord  William  Howard,  late  of  Naworth 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  youngeft  fon  to  Henry 
Howard  late  duke  of  Norfolk  5  and,  on  default  of  hia 
i  flue-male,  to  Charles  Howard  earl  of  Nottingham, 
and  the  hcirvmale  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten. 

FM-Maumji.,  an  office  of  high  rank  in  the  Eu- 
ropean armies.  It  is  now,  however,  difufed  in  the 
Britifh  army ;  Lord  Tyrawlcy  was  the  laft,  appointed 
in  1763. 

Knight  AfAXM/tl,  or  MsttHJl  of  thr  King't  Htniff^ 
an  Englilh  officer,  whofe  bufinefs  according  to  Fleta, 
is  to  execute  the  commands  and  decrees  of  the  lord 
Reward,  and  to  have  the  cuftody  of  prifoncrs  commit- 
ted by  the  court  of  verge.  Under  him  are  fix  mar- 
fhal'/  men,  who  are  properly  the  king's  baiUffs,  and 
•rreft  in  the  n<rrttr  .if  rl 
back 
cauft 
is  cai 
thai. 

This  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  prifon  in  Southwark  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  may  probably  be,  that  the  mar- 
foal  of  the  king's  houfe  was  wont  to  fit  there  in  judge- 
ment, or  keep  his  prifon. 

M. iuh.il  of  the  King's  Bench,  an  officer  who  has 
euftody  of  the  prifon  called  the  King's  Bench  in  South- 
wark.— He  gives  attendance  upon  the  court,  and 
takes  into  his  cuftody  all  .  rifoners  committed  by  the 
court ;  he  iB  rincablc  for  his  abfence,  and  non-attend- 
tnce  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  his  office.  The  power  of 
appointing  the  marihal  of  the  king's  bench  is  in  the 


,1  ! 


:rg< 


f  the  court,  when  a  warrant  is 
the  hoard  of  grcen»cloth.  The  court  where 
nf  this  kinJ,  between  man  and  man,  are  tiicd, 
J  the  Mctrjbnlfra^  and  is  under  the  knight  mar- 
Sec  Marshalsea. 


In  Flcta,  mention  is  alfo  made  of  a  m/trjbil  of  the 
txtheqtter,  to  whom  the  court  commits  the  cullody  of 
the  king's  debtors,  «cc. 

Marshal  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  Englilh  divine 
in  the  17th  century,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  This 
city  being  garrifoned  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars,  lie  bore  arms  for  the  king.  Afterward  he 
had  fevcral  fuceefllvc  preferments  in  the  church  ;  and 
died  at  Lincoln-college,  of  which  he  was  rector.  By 
his  will  he  left  all  hii  books  and  MSS.  to  the  univcr- 
fity  of  Oxford,  and  money  to  Lincoln-college  for  the 
maintenance  of  three  fcholars  He  was  a  tinted  critic, 
efpecially  in  the  Gothic  and  Englilh  Saxon  tongues; 
and  eminent  for  bin  piety  and  other  valuable  qualities. 
He  wrote,  ».  Uhfctvaliinei  in  Evangcltorum  vtrfumes 
fer  amlquyt  </u<>/,  Got/.,  fcifaet  &  /Inglc^Sax.  Sec.  2.  Notes 
on  the  church-catcchifm,  &c. 

MARSHALLING  a  Coat,  in  heraldry,  is  the 
difpof.il  of  fevcral  coats  of  arm  s  belonging  to  dillinct 
families  in  one  and  the  fame  efcutcheon  or  ihicld,  toge- 
ther with  their  ornaments,  parts,  and  apurtcnanccs. 
See  Hkraldry,  chap.  vi.  p. 

M  ARS1IALSEA  (tlx  O.urtof),  and  the  Palace- 
tourt  at  Wcltminftrr,  though  two  dillincl  courts,  are 
frequently  confounded  together.  The  fonrcr  was 
originally  holden  before  the  Reward  and  marthal  of 
the  king's  houfe,  and  was  inllituted  to  adminiflcr 
joilke  between  the  king's  dometlic  fcrvants,  that  they 


might  not  be  drawn  into  other  courts,  tad  thereby  Ms-ftffri 
the  king  lofe  their  fcrricc.  It  was  formerly  held  iu,  II 
though  not  a  part  of,  the  aula  r/gu  ;  anJ,  when  iliat  Vl»nV*<^, 
was  (.undivided,  remained  a  dillind  juriidiciion  ;  hold-  —>""■" 
ing  plea  of  all  trefpalfcs  committed  withiu  the  verge 
of  the  court,  where  only  one  oi  the  parties  is  in  the 
king's  domcilic  service  vin  which  cafe  the  inqticft 
(hill  be  taken  by  a  jury  of  the  country) ;  and  ot  all 
debts,  contracts,  and  covenauts,  where  both  of  the 
contracting  parties  belong  to  the  royal  household ; 
and  then  the  inqucft  lhall  be  compofed  of  men  of  tlie 
houfchold  only.  By  the  ltatutc  of  13  Ric.  II.  ft.  1. 
c.  3.  (in  affirmance  of  the  common  law),  the  verge  of 
the  court  in  this  refpeft  extends  for  li  miles  round 
the  king's  place  of  rrlidence.  And,  as  this  tribunal 
was  never  fubjecl  to  the  jurifdittion  of  the  chief  jutti- 
ciury,  no  writ  of  error  lay  from  it  (though  a  court  of 
record)  to  the  kingVbenvh,  but  only  to  parliament, 
till  the  llatutes  of  5  Edw.  111.  c.  a.  and  1  :>  Edw.  ItL 
ft.  2.  c.  3.  which  allowed  fuch  writ  of  error  before  the 
king  in  his  place.  But  thi*  court  being  ambulatory, 
and  obliged  to  follow  the  king  in  all  his  progrefies, 
fo  that  by  the  removal  of  the  houfchold  aciious  were 
frequently  difcominued,  and  doubts  having  arifen  as 
to  the  extent  of  its  jurifdi'tion,  king  Charles  I.  in  the 
fixth  year  of  hii  reign,  by  his  letters-patcnt,  erected  a 
new  court  of  record,  called  the  curia  palatii,  or  faluv 
rourt,  to  be  held  before  the  lie  ward  of  die  houfchold 
and  knight-maHhal,  and  the  Reward  of  the  court,  or 
his  deputy  ;  with  jurifdiction  to  hold  plea  of  all  man- 
ner of  pcrfonal  aciious  whatfoevcr,  which  (hall  arife 
between  any  parties  within  12  miles  of  his  majelly's 
palace  at  Whitehall.  The  court  is  now  held  once  a 
week,  together  with  the  ancient  court  of  marlhallca, 
in  the  borough  of  Southwark  :  and  a  writ  of  errcr 
lies  from  thence  to  the  court  of  king's-bench.  But 
if  the  caufc  is  of  any  confidcrahlc  confequcncc,  it  >* 
ufually  removed  on  its  firft  commencement,  together 
with  the  cuilody  of  the  defendant,  either  into  the 
king  sbench  or  common-pleas  by  a  writ  of  iaU.u 
eorfai  cam  caufa :  and  the  inferior  bufinefs  of  the 
court  hath  of  late  years  been  much  reduced,  by  the 
new  court:,  of  confidence  c reded  in  the  environ*  o» 
London  ;  in  confidcration  of  which  the  tour  coonli. 
belonging  to  thefc  courts  had  fabrics  gt anted  them 
for  their  live.,  by  the  Hat.  23.  Geo.  II.  c.  17. 

MARSHA  M  (Sir  John),  a  very  learned  Englilh 
writer  in  the  17th  century.  He  iiudicd  the  late  in 
the  Middle- Tim  pie,  and  was  fworu  one  of  the  fix 
clerks  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  i<ijS.  1 11  the  be- 
ginning ««f  the  civil  wars  he  followed  the  king  to  Os- 
ford  ;  for  which  he  was  fcquelUrcd  of  his  place  by  the 
parliament  at  Wcllminller,  and  plundered.  After 
the  declining  of  the  king's  affairs,  he  returned  to 
London  ;  compounded,  among  other  royalills,  101  hii 
real  etlate  ;  and  betook  himtelf  whoily'  to  hi*  fkudics 
and  a  retired  life,  the  fruits  of  which' were  fomc  ex 
cclleilt  works.  He  wrote  lhatnha  CbrouviojUa  ;  Lv<<>- 
ulcus  Gan-'jr),  /F.^jbtiacul,  £lrrajcuit  Gr*cust  5cc.  He 
died  in  if1  He,. 

MARSH  HELD,  a  town  of  Glocefterihite,  7 
miles  from  Bath,  12  from  Chipping-Sodbury,  Hi 
from  Briftol,  jj  from  Glocefter,  and  .04  from  Lon- 
don, on  the  road  to  Briilol,  and  on  the  very  borders 
of  WUts.    It  is  a  conlidcrablc  dothing-town,  dri«es 
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a  pood  trade  in  malt,  and  is  fa  moo*  for  cakes.  It 
B  coufittt  chiefly  of  one  ftrcet  of  old  building!  near  a 
'y*-  mile  long ;  and  is  governed  by  a  bailiff.  It  has  a  large 
"~ '  church,  with  a  well-endowed  alnvt-houfc  and  a  chapel 
to  it  for  eight  poor  people,  and  a  charity-fchool ;  and 
it  has  a  weekly  market  and  two  fairs. 

MARSHLAND,  a  marfhy  peninfula  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Norfolk,  oppofifre  to  King's-Lynn,  almoli  fur- 
sounded  with  the  Oufe  and  other  navigable  rivers,  and 
an  arm  of  the  fca.  It  feenu  formerly  to  have  been  re- 
covered  out  of  the  ocean,  from  whofe  inundations  it 
could  never  be  altogether  defended  ;  and  in  Sir  Henry 
Spelman's  time  it  fuffered  two  general  ones,  viz.  one 
from  the  falt-water,  the  other  from  the  frefhet  ;  by 
the  lafl.  of  which  the  inhabitants  fuffered  42,000! 
damage.  It  contains  about  30,^00  acres,  which  turn 
to  more  profit  by  grazing  than  ploughing.  It  is  about 
10  miles  in  the  widen  place,  and  has  no  lefs  than  1 1  f 
brick  bridges.  The  commonage  of  it  belongs  to  feven 
villages  that  furround  it.  The  air  is  fo  unhealthy,  that 
an  ague  in  commonly  called  the  MarJbloruUailijf. 
MARSHMALLOW,  in  botany.  Sec  Aithjca. 


MA  RSI,  a  nati 


Germany,  who  afterwards 


came  to  fettle  in  Italy,  where  they  occupied  the  terri- 
tory • )  the  environs  of  the  Fucine  Lake.  They  at 
firft  provrd  very  inimical  to  the  Romans,  but  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  they  became  its  firmeft  fupport  ers.  They 
were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  be  the  mod  intrepid 
(oldiers  of  their  legions  when  in  friendfhip,  and  the 
moil  formidable  of  their  enemies  when  at  variance  ; 
and  it  was  a  common  faying,  that  Rome  could  nei- 
ther triumph  over  the  Marfi  nor  without  them. 
They  are  particularly  celebrated  for  the  cfvil  war  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  which  from  them  has 
received  the  name  of  the  Marfan  The  large 

contributions  they  made  to  fupport  the  intereft  of 
Rome,  and  the  number  of  men  which  they  continn- 
ally  fupplied  to  the  republic,  rendered  ihem  bold  and 
afpiring  ;  and  they  claimed,  with  the  reft  of  the  Ita- 
lian Hates,  a  (hare  of  the  honour  and  privileges  which 
were  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Rome.  This  petition, 
though  fupportcd  by  the  intereft,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  tribune  Dmfu*,  was  received  with 
contempt  by  the  Roman  fenate  ;  upon  which,  in  the 
662d  year  of*Rome,  the  Marfi  put  themfelves  at  the 
head  of  the  focial  war,  one  of  the  moil  obftinate  and 
dangerous  oppofitions  ever  made  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  R  oman  power.  They  obtained  fcveral  victories  : 
hut  they  were  at  laft  defeated  :  though  the  war  was 
not  terminated  but  by  a  grant  of  thole  privileges  for 
which  they  contended. 

MARSICO  nuovo,  a  fmaH,  rich,  and  hand  feme 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the 
Hither  Principato,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  featcd 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  river  Agri,  in 
E.  Long.  1  c.  49.  N.  Lat.  70.  41. 

MARSIGLI  (Lewis  Ferdinand,  count),  an  Ita- 
lian famous  for  letters  as  well  as  arms,  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  Bo- 
logna in  1658.  He  acquired  a  great  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  war  and  fortification  j  frrved  under  the  em- 
peror Leopold  II.  againft  the  Turks,  by  whom  he 
was  taken  prifoner  in  1683  but  redeemed,  after  a 
yeas',  captivity.    In  the  Spanifh  fucceffion  war,  Mar- 


figli,  then  advanced  to  the  rank  of  roarfhal,  being  in  Martnn, 
the  fortrefs  of  Brifac,  which  furrendered  to  the  duke  M*'l>«»^ 
of  Burgundy  in  1703,  when  the  place  was  deemed 
capable  of  holding  out  much  longer,  was  dripped  of  all 
his  commiujons,  and  had  his  fword  broke  over  him ;  *hd 
the  count  d'Arco  who  commanded  was  beheaded.  Mar- 
figli  now  fought  for  confolation  in  the  fcicnccs  ;  as, 
amidft  all  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  war,  he  had  made 
all  the  advantages  the  moil  plulofophic  man  could  do, 
who  had  travelled  purely  in  queft  of  knowledge.  *  He 
had  a  rich  collection  of  every  thing  proper  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  knowledge,  inflruments  agro- 
nomical and  chemical,  plans  of  fortifications,  models  of 
machines,  &c.  all  which  he  prelected  to  the  fenate  of 
Bologna  by  an  authentic  act  in  1712,  forming  at  the 
fame  time  out  of  them  what  he  called  tbt  vxfl'ttuit  of 
tbt  «rit  and  ft  'uattt  at  Bo/ojns.  He  alfo  founded  a 
print  ing-Uoufe,  and  furnifhed  it  with  the  be  ft  type* 
-for  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  which  he 
prefented  in  1728  to  the  Dominicans  at  Bologna,  on 
condition  of  their  printing  all  the  writings  of  the  in- 
Jlitutt  at  prime  coft :  this  was  called  tbt  print'mg-houfi 
of  St  Thomaj  jlqmtuu.  His  writings  on  phdofophical 
fubie&s  are  numerous  and  valuable,  in  Latin,  Italian, 
ana  French  :  he  died  in  1730. 

MARSTON  ( Jehn),  an  Englifh  dramatic  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  James  I.  Wood  fays  he  was 
a  fludent  in  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Oxford  ;  but  we 
neither  know  his  family  nor  the  time  of  his  birth. 
He  contributed  eight  plays  to  the  ftage,  which  were 
all  aded  at  Black-friars  with  applaufe  ;  and  one  of 
them,  called  the  Dutch  Cmtrtt&tn,  was  once  revived 
fince  the  Reftoration,  under  the  title  of  the  Rromgft 
or  a  Match  in  Nnugate.  There  is  no  account  when 
he  died ;  but  we  find  his  works  were  publilhed  after 
his  death  by  Shakefpeare,  and  may  thence  reasonably 
conclude  that  it  happened  about  the  year  1614.  He 
was  a  challe  and  pare  writer  ;  avoiding  all  that  oh- 
fcenity,  ribaldry,  and  fcurrility,  which  too  many 
of  the  playwrights  of  that  time,  and  indeed  much 
more  fo  in  fome  peiioiis  lince,  have  made  the  bafia 
of  their  wit,  to  the  great  diigracc  and  fcandal  of  the 
llage. 

MARS Y AS  (fab  hift.),  a  celebrated  mufician  of 
Celrcnx  in  Phrygia,  fon  of  Olympus,  or  of  Hyagni«, 
or  OZagrus.  He  was  fo  fkilful  in  playing  011  the 
flute,  that  he  is  generally  deemed  the  inventor  of  it. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  he  found  it  when 
Minerva  had  thrown  it  afide  on  account  of  the  diftor- 
tion  of  her  face  when  fhe  played  upon  it.  Marfyan 
was  enamoured  of  Cybele,  and  he  travelkd  with  her 
as  far  as  Nyfa,  where  he  had  the  imprudence  to  chal- 
lenge Apollo  to  a  trial  of  his  ficill  us  a  mufician.  'l*hc 
god  accepted  the  challenge,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  he  who  was  defeated  fhould  be  Head  alive  by  the 
conqueror.  The  Mufes,  or  (according  to  Diodoru* ) 
the  inhabitants  of  Nyfa,-  were  appointed  umpires. 
Each  exerted  his  utmoft  flcill,  and  the  victory  with 
much  difficulty  was  adjudged  to  Apollo.  The  god 
upon  this  tied  his  antagontft  to  a  tree,  and  Head  him 
alive:  (See  Ar-on.0.)  The  death  of  Marly  as  was 
univerfally  lamented  ;  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Dryads, 
wept  at  his  fate  ;  and  from  their  abundant  tears  arofe 
a  river  of  Phrygia,  well  knows  by  the  name  of  Mar- 

Jjm. 
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Jyat»  'l"ht  unfortunate  Marfyas  is  often  reprcfented 
on  monuments,  as  tied  with  hi*  hands  behind  his  back 
,  to  a  tree,  while  Apollo  ftands  before  him  with  hit  lyre 
in  his  hands.  In  independent  cities,  among  the  an. 
cicnts,  the  ftatoe  of  Marfyas  was  generally  erected  in 
the  forum,  to  reprefent  the  intimacy  which  fubiiflcd 
between  Bacchus  and  Marfyas  as  the  emblems  of  li- 
berty. At  Cehenc,  the  flcin  of  Marfyas  was  Ihown  to 
travellers  for  fome  time.  It  was  fufpended  in  the 
public  place,  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a  foot  ball. 

The  fources  of  the  Marfyas  were  near  thofe  of  the 
Mxandcr,  and  thofe  two  rivers  had  their  confluence  a 
little  below  the  town  of  Cebrnse. 

MA  RT,  a  great  fair  held  every  year  for  buying 


and  felling  goods.  Public  marts,  or  places  of  buying 
and  felling,  fuch  as  markets  and  fairs,  with  the  tolls 
thereunto  belonging,  can  only  be  fet  up  by  virtue  of 
the  king's  grant,  or  by  long  and  immemorial  ufage 
and  prescription,  which  prefuppofes  fuch  a  grant.  Toe 
limitation  of  thefc  public  reforts,  to  fuch  time  and 
place  as  may  be  mod  convenient  for  the  neighbour- 
hood, forms  a  part  of  economics,  or  domcllic  polity  ( 
which,  conGdering  the  kingdom  as  a  large  family,  and 
the  king  as  the  mailer  of  it,  he  has  clearly  a  right  to 
difpofe  and  order  as  he  pleafes. 

MA  RTABAN,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu,  lying  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal.  It  is  a  coun- 
try that  produces  rice  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  proper 
to  the  climate.  It  has  minjs  of  feveral  forts  of  me. 
tals,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade.    The  chief  town, 
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at  the  bottom,  and  five  miles  in  height. 
The  top  is  always  covered  with  (how  in  the  hotteft  a 
weather;  and  the  French  affirm,  that  they  can  per-  M"""k- 
ceive  it  from  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo,  which  is  370 
miles  di&ant.    W.  Long.  74.  35.  N.  Lat.  8.  0/ 

MAktHji's  Vineyard,  an  ijfland  of  North  America 
near  the  coaft  of  New-England,  80  miles  fouth  of 
Bofton  The  inhabitants  apply  tliemfclve*  chiefly  to 
their  fifheries,  in  which  they  have  great  fuccefs.  W, 
Long.  70.  3;.  N.  Lat.  41.  o. 

MARTIAL,  is  fomet  imes  ufed  to  exprefs  prepa- 
rations of  iron,  or  fuch  a*  are  impregnated  therewith; 
as  the  martial  regulus  of  antimony,  dec. 
M j.*.TiAi-Court.  See  Covtr- Martial. 
MjtriAi  Law,  is  the  law  of  war  that  depends 
upon  the  juft  but  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure  of  the 
king,  or  hi g  lieutenant:  for  though  the  king  doth  not 
make  any  laws  but  by  common  confent  in  parliament, 
yet,  in  time  of  war,  by  reafon  of  the  neceffity  of  it 
to  guard  againft  dangers  that  often  arife,  he  ufeth  ab- 
folute  power,  fo  that  his  word  is  a  law.  Smith  de  Rc- 
fmb.  Aug.  lib.  t.  c.  4. 

But  the  martial  law  (according  to  Chief  Juftice 
Hale),  is  in  reality  not  a  law,  but  fomething  indul- 
ged rather  than  allowed  as  a  law ;  and  it  relates  ou!y  to 
members  of  the  army,  being  never  intended  to  be  ex* 
ccuted  on  others,  who  ought  to  be  ordered  and  go* 
vemed  by  the  laws  to  which  they  arefubjed,  though  it 
be  a  time  of  war.  And  the  exercifc  of  martial  law, 
whereby  any  perfon  might  lofe  hit  life,  or  member,  or 


■which  is  of  the  fame  name,  is  rich,  handfome,  and  very  liberty,  may  not  be  permitted  in  time  of 


populous,  with  a  good  harbour.  E.  Long.  97.  50. 
N.  Lat.  15.  3 «. 

MA  RTEAU,  the  name  given  by  French  naturalilts 
to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  oyfters,  called  alfo  mallear*  by 
others.  It  is  one  of  the  mod  curious  Ihells  in  the 
world.  Its  6gure  is  that  of  a  hammer,  with  a  very 
long  head,  or  rather  of  a  pick-ax.  It  ban  at  body  of 
moderate  thicknefn,  and  two  long  arms.    It  is  of  a 


,  when 
ju- 


brownilh  colour,  with  a  beautiful 


the  king's  courts  are  open  for  all  pcrfohs  to 

ftice. 

MARTIALIS  (Marcus  Valerius),  a  famous  La. 
tin  poet,  born  at  Bilbilis,  now  called  Bubiera,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain,  was  of  the  order  of 
knights.  He  went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  21,  and  ftaid 
there  3  5  years,  under  the  reign  of  Galba  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  emperors,  till  that  of  Trajan  ;  and  having  ac 


blue.  Notwithftanding  the  ftrange  Ihape  of  thefe 
{hells,  they  tiofe  very  exactly. 

MARTHA  (St),  a  province  of  South  America, 
on  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firms,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  North  Sea,  on  the  eaft  by  Rio  dc  la  Hache,  on 
the  fouth  by  New-Granada,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Carthagcna.  It  is  300  miles  in  length  and  200  in 
breadth,  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  the  land  very 
high.  Here  begins  the  famous  ridge  of  mountains 
tailed  the  CorduUraj  det  lot  Andet,  which  run  from 
north  to  fouth  the  whole  length  of  the  continent  of 
South  America.  It  is  extremely  hot  on  the  fea-coaft  ; 
but  cold  in  the  internal  parts,  on  account  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  abounds  with  the  fruits  proper  to  the  cli- 
mate ;  and  there  arc  mines  of  gold  and  precious  Hones, 
ws  alfo  falt-works.  The  Spaniards  poflefs  bat  one  part 
of  this  province,  in  which  they  have  built  Martha  the 
capital.  The  air  about  the  town  is  wholefome ;  and  is 
fcatcd  near  the  fea,  having  a  harbour  furrounded  with 
high  mountains.  It  wa»  formerly  very  confiderable 
when  the  galleons  were  fent  thither,  but  is  now  come 
almoft  to  nothing.  W.  Long.  74.  ti.  N.  Lat. 
11.  JO. 

Ma  st  ha  (St),  or  Surra  Neve  da,  a  very  high 
mountain  in  New  Spain.  Some  fay  it  is  100  miles  in 
Nd  195.  j 


of  a  violet-  qnired  the  efteem  of  Titus  and  Domitian,  he  was 


created  tribune.  At  length,  finding  that  he  was  ne- 
glected by  Trajan,  he  returned  to  his  own  country 
Bilbilis,  where  be  married  a  wife,  and  had  the  hap> 
pinefs  to  live  with  her  feveral  years.  He  admires  and 
commends  her  much,  telling  her  that  (he  alone  wa» 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  want  of  every  thing  he  enjoyed 
at  Rome.  "  Roman*  tu  mibi  fola  facit,"  fays  he,  in 
the  21ft  epigram  of  the  I  ith  book.  She  appears  like- 
wife  to  have  been  a  lady  of  a  very  large  fortune  ;  for, 
in  the  31ft  epigram  of  the  fame  book,  he  extols  the 
magnificence  ui"  the  houfe  and  gardens  he  had  received 
from  her,  and  fays  that  (he  had  made  him  a  little  kind 


Mantra  furst  domino  :  fojl  feft'ma  lufira  reverfo, 
Hat  Marcella  domot,  parvaqut  regtia  dtdit. 
There  are  dill  extant  14  books  of  his  epigrams,  filled 
with  points,  a  play  upon  word*,  and  obfecnities. 
The  Ayle  i«  affected.  However,  fome  of  h'e  epigrams 
are  excellent ;  many  of  them  arc  of  the  middling  kind; 
but  the  greater!  part  of  them  are  bad  :  fo  that  Mar- 
tial never  fpoke  a  greater  truth,  than  when  be  faid  of 
his  own  work&, 

Sunt  bona,  /tint  quecdam  medxocra,  funt  mala  flora. 
There  is  alfo  attributed  to  him  a  book  on  the  fpce- 
taclct  of  Ui<  amphitheatre ;  but  the  raoft  learned  cri- 
tic* 
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:••«.  lie! 
tial, 
De/f>hi 

MA  RTfGUES,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  Pro- 
vence, with  the  title  of  a  principality  j  (cnted  mar  a 
lake  i  Z  mile*  long  and  five  broad,  which  is  navigable 
throughout,  and  from  whence  they  get  excellent  fait. 
E.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat.  4;?.  it 


paxiicd  him  on  his  journey.  This  holy  holdoefi,  far 
from  difpleafmjr  them,  gained  him  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  and  of  his  court.  Manin,  who  was  an  ene- 
my to  hercfy,  but  a  friend  to  mankind,  employed  hit 
inriuciicc  with  this  priucc  to  prefcrx  the  Prifeilli- 
anitls,  who  were  profecutcd  by  Ithare  and  by  ldacc. 


MARTIN  'St.),  was  born  at  Sabaria  in  Pannouia,  biihops  of  Spun.  The  bifhop  of  Tours  would  hold 
(at  pre  lent  Stain  in  Lower  Hungary),  in  the  begin-  no  communion  with  men  whofo  principles  of  religion 
nin|T  of  the  fourth  century.    His  fatker  was  a  milie    inclined  them  t«  fticd  the  blood  of  mankind  ;  and 


he  obtained  the  life  cf  thoi'c  whole  ilcath  they  had  fo- 
licitcd.  On  bis  return  to  Tours,  lie  prepared  hirofeli 
for  the  reward  of  his  labours  in  another  world.  He 
died  at  Candcs  the  8th  of  November  397,  but  accord- 
ing to  others  on  the  it th  of  November  40  s.  Hi* 
name  h  given  to  a  particular  opinion  concerning  the 
snyftery  of  the  holy  Trinity.  St  Martin  is  the  f.r/l 
of  the  faints  confeuors  to  whom  the  Latin  church  of- 
fered public  prayers.  His  life  is  written  in  elegant 
I  .a  tin  by  Feitunatua,  and  Sulphius  Stverus  one  of 
his  difciplcs.  Paul  of  Perigucux  and  Fortunatus  of 
Poi&icrs  liave  given  us  Sulpicius's  life  of  Martin  in 
verfe  ;  hut  they  have  debafed  the  admirable  profe  of 
by  a  wretched  poetical  imitation.  Nieo- 


tsry  tribune  ;  jnifl  he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  carry  arm* 
although  peace  and  folitudc  were  much  more  agree* 
able  to  his  inclination.  He  was  remarkalile  tor  every 
■virtue,  in  a  profeflion  which  is  generally  confidered  to 
give  a  fanftion  to  vice.  He  divided  his  coat  with  a 
■naked  wretch  whom  ho  mrt  at  the  gate  of  Amiens  ; 
and  it  is  reported,  that  Jcfus  Chrift  appeared  to  him 
<on  the  night  following,  dot  hid  in  this  half  of  his 
cot.t.  Martin  was  then  a  catechumen  ;  but  he  fivm 
nfrcrsvards  received  baptifm,  and  renounced  the  mili- 
tary profelTif n  for  the  cec-WiaH  ieal.  After  pafling  many 
vravs  in  folitude,  St  Hi'.-rry  biihop  of  Poicliers  gave 
b*m  the  power  to  ctf\  out  devils.  On  bis  rttnrn  to 
Pannonia,  he  perfuaded  his  mother  to  embrace  Chrifti- 

afiity  ;  and  with  great  real  wid  activity  oppofed  tlic  las  Gervais  wrote  alio  the  life  of  St  Martin,  full  of 
Aruns,who  governed  the  church  in  lllyria.  When  many  curious  and  entertaining  fads,  publilhcd  at 
lie  was  publicly  whipt  for  giving  teftimony  to  tiie  di-  Tours-in  1699,  in  4to.  The  tradition  at  Amiens  is, 
vitiity  of  Chrill,  he  bore  the  ptinilhment  with  the  con-  that  St  Martin  performed  the  aft  of  charity  which 
ftancy  and  patience  of  the  tint  martyrs.  This  illu-  rendered  him  fo  famous,  near  an  ancient  gate  of  the 
Irrious  champion  for  Chriftianity,  when  he  heard  that  city,  of  which  the  ruins  are  ftill  Tibbie.  Tliefollow- 
TJt  Hilary  was  returned  from  banifliment,  went  and  ing  Latin  vcrfes,  which  do  more  honour  to  the 
fettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poitlicrs.  In  this  faint  than  to  the  poet,  are  inferibed  on  one  of  the 
retiremtnt,  a  great  number  of  monks  [•laced  tlicmielvr*    ftoiics  x 

under  his  direftton.    His  virtues  became  every  day  Hit  quondam  wffem  Afarrinui  tlrmidiarat ; 

more  fpk-ndid  and  remarkable,  till  he  was  drawn  from  Iff faetrenuu  idem,  nttii  extmpl'tjtcavis. 

his  folitude,  and  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  Mahun  Benjamin),  one  of  die  mort  eminent  it- 
clergy  and  people  elected  bilhop  of  Tours  in  the  tin*  and  mathematicians  of  the  age,  was  born  in  1704. 
year  374.  To  the  zatt  and  charity  of  a  bimop,  he  After  publishing  a  variety  of  ingenious  trcatifes,  and 
joined  the  humibry  and  poverty  of  an  anchorite,    particularly  a  Scientific  Maga&iue  under  his  own 


name,  and  carrying  on  for  many  years  a  very  exten- 
fivc  trade  as  an  optician  and  globe-maker  in  Fleet- 
flrcet,  the  growing  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  from  tlic  active  part  of  bufinefs.  Truft- 
tng  tao  fatally  to  what  he  thought  the  integrity  af 
others,  he  unfortunately,  though  with  a  capita]  i 
than  fufficicnt  to  pay  all  his  debts,  became  a 


That  he  might  drUch  htmfclf  more  from  the  world, 
be  built  the  celebrated  monaftery  of  Msrmoutier, 
■which  ftill  remains,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldeft  ahbey  in  France.  It  is  fituatcd  near  the  city 
of  Tours,  betwixt  the  Loire  and  a  deep  rock.  In 
this  fttuatron,  together  with  80  monks,  St  Martin  dif- 
played  the  moft  exemplary  fanctity  and  mortification, 

nor  were  there  any  monks  better  difcipbned  than  tbofe  rupt.  The  unliapp'y  old  man,  in  a  moment  of  defpe- 
of  Marmoutier.    After  he  had  converted  his  diocefe    ration  from  this  unexpected  ftroke,  attempted  to  de- 

ftroy  himfelf  j  and  the  wound,  though  not  immediately 
mortal,  haftencd  his  death,  v  hich  happened  February 
otli  1782,  in  his  7kth  vear.  He  had  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  toffih  and  cunefities  of  almoft  every  fpecies; 
which,  after  his  death,  were  almoft  given  away  by 


to  the  ChrifWan  faith,  he  liecame  the  apoftle  of  all 
Gaul.  He  diffufed  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  among 
"the  heathens,  deftroyed  their  tempk**,  and  (accnrd- 
ing  to  the  writers  of  his  life)  confirmed  tbc  truth 
"by  an  infinite  number  of  miracle*.    The  emperor  Va- 


Untinian,  at  that  time  in  Gaul,  rrcrived  him  with  public  auction.    His  principal  publications,  as  far  as 

rvcry  mark  of  refpeet  and  honour.    The  tyrant  Maxi-  they  has*  occurred  to  recollection,  are,  Tlic  Pbilofo- 

mus,   who  had  revoked  agairrfc  the  emperor  Gra-  phic  Grammar ;  being  a  view  of  the  prefer*  ftate  of 

tian,  and  fcited  on  Spain,  England,  and  Gaul,  recei-  experimental  phyfiulogy,  or  natural  philofophy,  173 y, 

*ed  him  in  a  marinerno  kfi.  diftin^nifhed.    '1  br  holy  fUo.     A  new,  complete,  and  univerfal  Syftcm  or 

riimop  attended  him  at  Trieres  rn  the  year  »St,  to  fo-  Body  of  Decimal  A rithmi tic.  173  c,  8vo.   Toe  young 

;!icft  feme  favotrrs.    Maxrmtw  mad?,  him  fit  si  bis  -Students Memorial  Book, or  Patent  Library,! 73 f,8vo» 

"table  with  the  molt  imiftrious  prrfons  of  his  court,  Dt  fcription  and  Ufe  of  both  the  Globes,  tbc  ArmiUary 

^srfld  placed  him  nt  hi*  right -band.    In  drinking,  the  Sphere  and  Orrery.  Trij 
1     Voi.  X.  Part  II. 


rrigonomctsy,  173^,  jvols  8vt>. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  1740,  5  vol*. 
Syilcm  of  the  Newtonian  Philofophy,  1759,  3  vols. 
New  Element*  of  Optica,  17J9.  Mathematical  In- 
flations, viz.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and 
Fluxions,  1759.  Natural  Hillory  of  England,  with 
a  Map  of  each  County,  1759,  2  vols.  Philology,  and 
Philosophical  Geography,  1759.  Mathematical  In- 
flitutions,  1764,  2  voh.  Live^  of  Philofophers,  their 
Inventions,  &c.  1764.  Introduction  to  the  Newto- 
nian Philofophy,  1765.  Intlitutions  of  Aftronomical 
CalcoLitinm,  2  parts,  176  c.  "Defcription  and  Ufe 
of  the  Air-pump,  1 766.  Defcription  of  the  Torricel- 
lian Barometer,  1766.  Appendix  to  the  Dcfcript:on 
and  Ufe  of  the  Globes,  1766.  Philofophia  Britan- 
tiica,  1778,  3  voU.  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Philofo- 
phy, 3  vols.  Mifcellaneous  Correfpondence,  4  vols- 
Syftem  of  Philology.  Philofophical  Geography.  Ma- 
gazine complete,  14  vols.  Principles  of  Pump-work. 
Theory  of  the  Hydrometer.  Doctrine  of  Loga- 
rithms. 

Martin  (St.),  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  France, 
in  the  iflc  of  Rhec,  with  a  harbour  and  a  ftrong  cita- 
del, forthied  after  the  manner  of  Vauban.  The  ifland 
lies  near  the  coaft  of  Poitou.  W.  Long.  1.0.  N.  Lat_ 

Cape  Af.iMTiv,  a  promontory  of  Valencia  in  Spain, 
near  a  town  called  Denin,  and  fepa rates  the  gulph  of 
Valencia  from  that  of  Alicant. 

Martin  (St.),  an  ifland  of  America,  and  one  of 
the  Caribbecs,  lying  on  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  to  the 
north-weft  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  to  the  fouth-weft 
of  Anguilla.  It  is  42  miles  in  circumference  j  has  nei- 
ther harbour  nor  river,  but  fcvcral  falt-pit*.  After  va- 
rious revolutions,  it  is  at  length  in  poflclfion  of  the 
French  and  Dutch,  who  poflefs  it  conjointly.  W. 
I.oug.  62.  35.  N.  Lat-  t8.  i  e. 

Martin,  in  zoology.  See  Hiairjsno  and  Mu- 
st e  l  a. 

fret  Mahtin,  in  zoology,  is  a  name  given  in  this 
country  to  a  cow-calf  call  at  the  fame  time  with  a 
bull-calf,  which  is  a  kind  of  hermaphrodite  that  is 
never  known  to  breed  nor  to  difcover  the  leaft  incli- 
nation for  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull  ever  take  the 
leaft  notice  of  it.    See  Hermaph  rodite. 

MARTINGALE,  in  the  manege,  a  thong  of 
leather,  fattened  to  one  end  of  the  girths  under  a  horfe's 
belly,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  mufs-roH,  to  keep 
him  from  rearing. 

MARTINICO,  the  chief  of  the  French  Caribbee 
ifianuE,  the  middle  of  which  is  fituatcd  in  W.  Long. 
•61.     N.  Lat.  14.  30. 

This  ifland  wan  fnil  fettled  by  M.  Dcfnamhuc  a 
Frcru  hman,  in  the  year  1635,  with  only  100  men  from 
St  C  hriftcphcrN.  lie  chofis  rather  to  have  it  peopled 
from  thence  than  from  Europe  ;  as  he  forefaw,  that 
men,  tired  with  the  fatigue  of  fuch  a  long  voyage, 
would  moftly  perirti  foon  after  their  arrival,  cither  from 
the  climate,  01  from  the  hardships  incident  to  moft 
emigrations.  They  completed  their  firft  fettkment 
without  any  difficulty.  The  natives,  intimidated  hy 
their  fire-arms,  or  feduced  by  promifea,  gave  up  the 
weftcrn  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  to  the  new 
comers.  In  a  (bort  time,  however,  perceiving  the 
oi  th«fe  eaterprifuig  ftrangtrs  daily  inereaiiDg, 


they  refolved  to  extirpate  them,  and  therefore  called  M.irtinisf. 
iu  the  favages  of  the  neighbouring  Lflandt  to  allift  ""^ 
them.    They  fell  jointly  upon  a  little  fort  thai  had 
been  haftily  creeled  s  but  were  repulfcd,  with  the  lofj  (if 
7CD  or  80  d  of  their  beft  warriors,  who  were  left  dead 
upon  the  fpot. 

After  this  check,  the  favages  for  along  timedifap- 
peared  entirely ;  but  at  lad  they  returned,  bringing 
with  them  prcfents  to  the  French,  and  making  cx- 
cufes  for  what  had  happened.  They  were  received  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  the  reconciliation  fcalcd  with 
pots  of  brandy.  This  peaceable  ftate  of  affairs,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  long  continuance ;  the  French  took 
fuch  undue  advantages  of  their  fuperiority  over  the  la- 
vage*, that  they  foon  rekindled  in  the  other*  that  ha- 
tred which  had  never  been  entirely  fubducd.  The  fa- 
vages,  whofe  manner  of  life  requires  a  varl  extent  of 
land,  finding  themfekes  daily  more  and  more  ftrait* 
encd,  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem,  in  order  to  deftroy 
their  enemies.  They  feparated  into  fmall  bauds,  and 
way-laid  the  French  as  Uiey  came  fingly  out  into  the 
woods  to  hunt,  and,  waiting  till  the  fportfman  had  dif. 
charged  his  piece,  rufhed  upon  and  killed  him  before 
he  could  charge  it  again.  .  Twenty  men  had  been 
thus  afiaflinatcd  before  any  reafon  could  he  given  for 
their  fudden  difappearancc :  but  as  foon  as  the  matter 
was  known,  the  French  took  a  fevere  and  fatal  re- 
venge ;  the  favages  were  purfued  and  maflacTed,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  the  few  that  c leaped 
were  driven  out  of  Martinico,  to  which  they  never  re- 
turned. 

The  French  being  thus  left  fole  mafters  of  the  1 
ifland,  lived  quietly  on  thofe  fpots  which  beft  fiiited 
their  inclination*.  At  this  time  they  were  divided 
into  two  claffbs.  The  firft  confided  of  thofe  who  had 
paid  their  paflage  to  the  illand,  and  thefe  were  called 
inbabiianh ;  and  to  thefe  the  government  distributed 
lands,  which  became  their  own,  upon  paying  a  year- 
ly tribute.  Thefe  inhabitants  had  under  their  com- 
mand a  multitude  of  disorderly  people  brought  over 
from  Europe  at  their  expence,  whom  they  called  en- 
gages, orbondfmen.  This  engagement  was  a  kind  of 
flavcry  for  the  term  of  three  years;  on  the  expiraiioo 
of  which  they  were  at  liberty,  and  became  the  equals 
of  thofe  whom  they  had  fcrved.  They  all  confined 
thcmfclvcs  at  firft  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  cotton  ; 
to  which  was  foon  added  that  of  aruotto  and  indigo. 
The  culture  of  fugar  alfo  was  begun  about  the  year 
1650.  Ten  years  after,  one  Benjamin  D'Acoila,  a 
Jew,  planted  fome  cocoa  trees;  but  his  example  ■ 
not  followed  till  1684,  when  chocolate  was  morecx 
monly  ufed  in  France.  Cocoa  then  became  the  prin- 
cipal fupport  of  the  colonifts,  who  had  not  a  fufficicnt 
fund  to  undertake  fugar-plantations ;  but  by  the  in- 
clemency of  the  feafon  in  1718,  all  the  cocoa-trce* 
were  deftroyed  at  once. — Coffee  was  then  propofed  as 
a  proper  objecl  of  culture.  The  French  minillry  had 
received,  as  a  prefent  from  the  Dutch,  two  of  thefe  * 
tree*,  which  were  carefully  preferved  in  the  king's 
botanical  garden.  Two  young  {hoots  were  taken  from 
thefe,  put  on  board  a  Ihip  for  Martinico,  and  entruftcd 
to  the  care  of  one  Mr  Defclieua.  The  fhip  happened 
to  be  ftraitencd  for  want  of  frefh  water ;  and  the  trees 
would  have  perifhed,  had  not  the  gentleman  rharod 

with 
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them  th«t  quantity  of  water  which  was  allowed  or  1 2  from  the  iflands  of  Margarctta  and  Trinidad  5  Martinias. 

s  own  drinking.    The  culture  of  coffee  w.11  then   befides  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  (hips  that  came  to  carry 

on  a  fmuggling  trade.  The  private  navigation  from 
the  ifland  to  the  northern  colonies,  to  the  Spanifh  con- 
tinent, aad  to  the  windward  iflands,  employed  1 10  vef« 
fcK  from  20  to  30  tons  burden. 

The  war  of  1744  Put  a        to  this  pofperity.  Not 
than  507.    The  number  of  Have*  was  but    that  the  fault  wa»  in  Martinico  itfclf ;  its  navy,  con- 
All  thefe  together  made  a  population  of   ftantly  exercifed,  and  accuftomed  to  frequent  engage- 


for  his  own  drinking.  The  culture  of  coffee  w.11  then 
begun,  and  attended  with  die  greatcft  and  moll  rapid 
fuccefs.  About  the  end  of  laft  century,  howeTer,  the 
colony  had  made  but  fmall  advances.  In  1 70;,  it  had 
only  6597  white  inhabitants.  The  lavage*,  mulattoe*, 
and  free  negroes,  men,  women,  and  children,  amounted 
to 


31,645  perfons.  Tlie  whole  of  the  cattle  amounted  to    mcnts,  which  the  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  re 
j;66Snorfcs  or  mule*,  and  9317  head  of  horned  cattle,    quired,  was  prepared  for  action.    An  lefs  than  fix 
The  ifland  produced  a  great  quantity  of  cocoa,  tobac-    months,  40  privateers,  fitted  out  at  St  Peter's,  fprcad 


CO,  and  cotton  |  hsd  nine  indigo  houfes,  and  183  (mall, 
fugar-plantations. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Martinico  began  to 
emerge  from  that  feeble  ftate  in  which  it  had  lo  long 
continued.  The  illand  then  became  the  mart  for  all' 
the  windward  French  fettlemcnt*.  la  the  ports  of  it 
the  neiglibouring  iflands  fold  their  produce,  and  bought 
the  commodities  of  the  mother-country  1  and,  in  (hort, 
Martinico  became  famous  all  over  Europe.  In  1736, 
there  were  on  the  iiland  447  fugar  work*-,  1 1, 973,23  2 
toffee  trees,  193,870  of  cocoa;  ?,c68,4Ko  plant*  of 
cotton,  30,400  of  tobacco,  6750  of  arnotto.  The 
fupplies  for  provifion  confided  of  4,806,142  banana 
trees  ;  34,483,000  trenches  of  caflava  j  and  247  plots 
of  potatoes  and  yams.  The  number  of  blacks  amount- 
ed to  72,000  men,  women,  and  children.  Their 
labour  had  improved  the  plantations  as  far  as  was  con- 
fident with  the  confumption  then  made  in  Europe  of 
American  productions;  and  the  annual  exports  from 
the  illand  amounted  to  about  700,000). 

The  connections  of  Martinico  with  the  other  iflands 
entitled  her  to  the  profits  of  commiflion,   and  the 
charges  of  transport ;  as  (he  alone  was  in  the  poiUfTion 
>  of  carriages.    This  profit  might  he  rated  at  the  tenth 
of  the  produce  ;  and  the  fum  total  mull  have  amount- 

'5» 


themfelves  about  the  latitude  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 
They  fignalifcd  themfelves  in  a  manner,  worthy  of  the 
ancient  freebooters ;  returning  conilantly  in  triumph, 
and  laden  with  an  immenfe  booty.  Yet,  in  themidft 
of  thefc  fucceffes,  an  entire  flop  was  pur  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  colony,  both  to  the  Spanifh  coaft  and 
to  Canada,  and  they  were  conilantly  ditturbed  even 
on  their  own  coafts.  The  few  (hips  that  came  from 
France,  in  order  to  coinpeufate  the- hazards  they  were 
expofed  to  by  the  iofs  of  their  commodities,  fold  them 
at  a  very  advanced  price,  and  bought  them  at  a  very 
low  one.  By  this  means  the  produce  decrcafed  in  va- 
lue, the  lands  were  ill  cultivated,  the  works  neglefted, 
and  the  (laves  pcrilhirig  for  want. 

When  every  thing  thus  feemcd  tending  to  decay, 
the  peace  at  lan  retlort  d  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  with 
it  the  hopes  of  recovering  the  ancient  profperity  of  the 
iiland.   The  event,  however,  did  not  anfwer  the  pains 
that  were  taken  to  attain  it.   Two  years  had  not  clap- 
fed  after  the  ceffation  of  hostilities,  when  the  colony 
loft  the  contraband  trade  {he  carried  on  with  the  Ame- 
rican Spaniards.    This  wis  owing  to  the  fubltitution 
of  regiiler-fhips  to  the  fleets ;  and  thus  were  the  at- 
tempts of  the  fmugglcrs  confined  within  very  narrow 
bounds.    In  .the  new  fyflcm,  the  number  of  ihips  was 
ed  to  near  765,000 1.    This  Handing  debt  was  feldom    undetermined,  and  the  time  of  their  arrival  uncertain  : 
called  in,  and  left  for  the  improvement  of  their  plan-    which  occafioncd  a  variatiou  in  the  price  of 
tations.     It  was  incrcafed  by  advances  in  money,   diiies  unknown  before  ;   and  from  that  ttm 


(laves,  and  other  neccfTary  articles;  To  tliat  Marti- 
nico became  daily  more  and  more  a  creditor  to  the 
other  iflands,  and  thus  kept  them  in  conflant  depen- 
dence ;  while  they  all  enriched  themfelves  by  her  af- 
fi  fiance. 

The  connections  of  this  illand  with  Cape  Breton, 
Canada,  and  Louiiiana,  procured  a  market  for  the  or- 

dinary  fuzars,  the  inferior  coffee,  the  molaffcs,  and    tion  between  the  1:1am!*  and  North-America  with  fo 

■  -    a  .  .  .     r  11    •       r  f  I  C  '  t  \  t         '     '  C  \  r 


the 

fmugglcr,  who  only  engaged  in  thi*  trade  from  ihr  cer- 
tainty of  a  fixed  and  conflar.t  profit,  would  no  longer 
purfue  it,  when  it  did  uot  fecitrc  him  an  equivalent 
to  the  rilks  he  ran.  Hut  this  Iofs  was  not  (o  fenftbly 
felt  by  the  colony,  as  the  hardships  brought  upon 
them  by  the  mother-country.  An  unfkilful  ad  mini- 
/I  rati  on  clogged  the  reciprocal  and  ncctlTary  ennnec- 


rum,  which  would  not  fell  in  France.  In  exchange 
the  inhabitants  received  falt-fiih,  dried  vegetables, 
deals,  and  fome  flour.  In  the  clandeftine  trade  on  the 
coafts  of  Spanifh  -America,  confiding  wholly  of  goods 
manufactured  by  the  nation,  fhe  commonly  made  a 
profit  of  00  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  about  r 7 5,000). 
fent  yearly  to  the  caractas,  or  neighbouring  colonies. 


many  formalities,  that  in  175  ;  Martinico  fent  but  four 
vefleU  toi-'anada.  The  direction  cf  the  colonics,  now 
committed  to  the  care  of  ignorant  and  avaricious 
clerks,  loon  loit  its  importar.ee,  lunk  ir.to  contempt, 
and  was  proftituted  to  venality.  The  debts  which 
had  been  contracted,  during  a  wr.ei  of  calamities,  had 
not  yet  been  paid  off,  when  the  war  broke  out  afrefh. 


So  many  piofperous  engagements  brought  immenfe    After  a  feries  of  inUfbrtuurs  and  defeats,  the  ifland  fell 

into  the  hands  of  the  Britifh.  It  wa?  rrflored,  how- 
ever, in  July  1763,  r6  months  after  it  had  been  con- 
quered ;  but  deprived  of  all  the  ntceflary  means  of  pro- 
fperity, that  had  made  it  of  fo  much  importance.  For 
fome  years  pa  If,  the  contraband  trade  carried  onto 
the  .Spanifh  coafts  was  almotl  entirely  loft.  The  ccf- 
lion  of  Canada  bid  precluded  all  hopes  of  opening 


fums  into  Martinico.  Upwards  of  78->,oocl.  were 
conilantly  circulated  in  that  ifland  with  great  rapidi- 
ty ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  the  world, 
where  the  fpecie  has  been  fo  confiderable  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  they  dealt 
in  gold,  filver,  or  commodities.  This  extcniive  trade 
brought  into  the  ports  of  Martinico  annually  200  (hips 


from  France;  14  or  15  fitted  out  by  the  mother-  again  a  communication,  which  had  only  been  inter* 
country  for  the  coaft  of  Gainea,  60  from  Canada,  10   rupted  by  temporary  miHaiLes.    The  productions  of 
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the  Grenades,  St  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  which   evep,  and  intrrfecXed  io  all  parts  by  a  number  of 
were  now  become  lintifh  dominions,  could  no  longer   locks;  which  are  niotiJy  of  a  conical  form.  Three 
be  brought  into  their  harbours  ;  and  a  new  regulation 


of  the  mot'icr-country,  which  forbad  her  having  any 
witercourfc  with  Caudalupe,  left  her  no  hope*  from 
that  quarter. 

The  colony,  thru  deprived  of  every  thing  as  it  were, 
and  dcltitute,  nevrrthelcfs  contained,  at  the  laft  fur- 


mountain*  rife  above  thefe  fraajler  eminences.  The 
highclt  bear*  the  indtb'ble  marks  of  a  volcion.  The 
woods  with  which  it  i*  covered  continually  attraifl 
the  clouds,  which  occaiions  noxious  damps,  and  con* 
tributes  to  make  h  horrid  and  inaceeiuble  ;  while  the 
two  others  are  in  moll  parts  cultivated.    From  tbcfe 


■vey,  which  wn*  taken  on  the  firft  of  January  1770,  in  mountains  illuc  the  many  fpringsthat  water  the  iilani. 
the  compafsof  28  parilhcs,  I  2,4(0  white  people  of  Thefe  waters,  which  flow  io  gentle  ftreams,  air  chaa- 
all  ages  and  of  both  fexes  ;  1814  free  blacks  or  ma-   ged  into  torrents  on  the  flighted  dorm.  Their  qualities 

The  are  derived  from  the  foil  over  which  they  nW.  In 
fomc  place*  they  arc  excellent,  in  others  fa  bad,  that 
the  inhabitants  arc  obliged  to  drink  the  water  they 
have  collected  daring  the  rainy  icafoa. 

Of  all  the  French  lettlements  in  the  W'cH  ladies, 
Martinieo  is  tine  moll  happily  fitnated  with  regard  to 
the  winds  which  prevail  in  thofe  fea».  Its  harWrt 
pol Pel's  the  ineft  maMc  advantage  of  aiToi -<Lir.g  a  certain 
thelter  fr.;m  the  hurricanes  which  annoy  th.-lc  litituit-. 
The  harbour  of  Fort  Royal  is  one  of  the  licit  in  .id 
the  windward  iilands ;  and  Io  celebrated  for  its  Uftty, 
that,  when  it  was  open  to  the  Dutch,  tin  irfliipnurUr<i 
had  orders  frotn  the  republic  to  take  ihelfer  tticre  ia 


ktocs;  70,553  flaves,  and  44*,  fugitive  negroes, 
numbered*  births  in  1766,  was  in  the  proportion  of 
one  in  30  among  the  white  people,  and  of  one  in  25 
among  the  blacks.  From  this  obfervation,  if  it  were 
coniUnt,  it  fbould  ferm  that  the  climate  of  America 
y>  much  more  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  A- 
fricans  than  of  the  Europeans;  ft  nee  the  former  mul- 
tiply JttH  more  ia  the  labours  and  hardfhips  of  flavrry, 
than  the  Litter  io  the  midll  of  plenty  and  freedom. 
The  con  feq  ue  nee  muft  be,  that  in  prucefs  of  time  the 
iacreafe  of  blacks  in  America  will  farpaft  that  of  the 


white  men  ;  uad,  perh:i;is,  at  laft  avcoj-e  this  race  of 
victims  on  the  defcendents  of  tbe  oppreffors. 

The  cattle  of  the  coIkit  con  Mia  of  8a3?  hoi-fes  or  June,  July,  and  Augufi,  the  three  mouths  in  which  Uit 

mules ;  i2,;<~6  head  of  horned  cattle  j  075  hogs;  asd  hurricanes  are  mo  ft  frequent.    The  lands  of  the  La- 

13,544  fheep  or  goats,  mentio,  which  are  but  a  league  dilbnt,  arc  the  licheft 

Their  proviftans  are,  1 7,930,596  trenches  of  cafia*  and  moll  fertile  in  the  whole  illaod.    The  aumcro:w 

ra  ;  3,509,048  banana- trees ;  and  406  fquarcs  and  a  ftieanu  which  water  this  fruitful  country,  co-:ii  y  Icud- 

hclf  of  yams  and  potatoes,  ed  canoes  to  a  contiderable  diftance  from  the  lea.  The 


protection  of  tbe  fortifications  lecured  the  pcaceabk 
enjoyment  of  f«>  mauy  advauuges ;  which,  bonder, 
were  balanced  by  a  fwaropy  and*  uuwlwkfomt  foil. 
This  capital  of  Martioico  was  alio  tbereadeaspusof  the 


Their  plantations  contain  1 1,444  l^oares  of  lund, 
planted -with  fugar-,  6,638,9  57  coSee-trccs ;  871,143 
cocoa-trees;  1, 764^7  cotton-plants;  59,966  trees 
of  caffia,  and  61  of  arnotto. 

Tbe  meadows  or  favartnahi  take  up  10,07a  fqaarrs    men  of  war;  which  branch  of  the  navy  lias  al  trays  op- 

prcfled  the  merchantmen.  On  this  account,  Fort 
Royal  was  aa  improper  place  to  become  the  ccrurt  ef 
trade,  and  was  therefore  removed  to  St  Peter's.  This 
little  town,  ootwithitanding  the  fires  that  have  fuur 
times  reduced  it  to  allies,  JtiX  costaiw  1700  houfes. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  weftera  coaJl  of  tbe  iilaud,  ou  a 
bay,  or  inlet,  which  is  almoft  circular.  Ooc  part  of  it 
is  built  oo  the  i brand  along  tbe  fea  tide,  which  is  called 
the  mttthorngt ;  and  is  the  place  dcllined  for  ihip*  and 
ware -houfes.  The  other  part  of  the  town  Hands  upon 
a  low  hill :  it  k  called  the  Fmrt  from  a  (mall  Cortirioa- 
tion  that  was  built  there  in  1665,  to  check  tbe  fedi- 


of  land  ;  there  are  1 1,966  io  srood,  and  8448 
tivwted  or  forfaken. 

The  plantations  which  produce  coffee,  cotton,  co- 
coa, and  other  things  of  kit  importance,  are  1 , 1 5  rn 
number.  There  are  but  286  fur  fugar.  They  employ 
116  water-mills,  12  wind-mills,  and  184  turned  by 
+xcn.  Before  the  hnrricane  of  the  13th  of  Auguft 
1766,  there  were  302  fmall  habitationa  and  15  fugar- 
•works  more. 

In  1769,  France  irapnrteJ  from  Martinieo,  upon 
Ooi  trading  vefleb,  177,116  quintals  of  fine  fu^nr, 
smd  H,579  quintals  of  raw  fugar;  68,518  quintals 

of  coffee  ;  1 1,73 1  quintals  of  cocoa  ;  6048  qui  ma  Is    lions  of  tbe  inhabitants  again!!  the  tyraauy  of 
•rf  cotton ;  25 1 8  quintals  of  cidfia  $  783  cafes  of  rum  ;   poly  ;  but  it  now  ferns  to  protect  the  wad  from  fo- 
reign enemies  ThcJe  two  parts,  of  the  town  are  fcpa- 
raicd  by  a  rivulet 


307  hogsheads  of  molafles;  150  pound* of  indigo; 
«»47  poands  of  preferred  fruits;  47  pemnds  of  cho- 
colate ;  28  a  pounds  of  rafped  tobacco ;  494  pounds 
•f  rope-yarn ;  334  cherts  of  liqueurs;  334  hogft- cads 
«if  molafles,  Ac.  451  quintals  of  wood  for  dyeing  ; 
and  1 2,ic8  hides  in  tl>e  hair.  AU  thefe  productions 
together  have  been  bought  ia  the  colony  itself,  for 
536,631!.  9s.  tod.    It  is  true,  that  the  colony  hal 


The  anchorage  is  at  the  back  of  a  pretty  high  and 
ft  rep  bill.  Shut  up  as  it  were  hy  this  hill,  which  so* 
tiTCcpts  the  euilxrly  winds,  the  moil  oiniUnt  and  audi 
lalubrious  ia  thefe  parts;  cxpofed,  without  aey  re- 
bribing  breeaea,  to  the  fcorcbing  beams  of  the  fua.  re- 
flected from  the  hill,  from  the  fea,  and  die  black  fand 


received  from  the  mother  country  to  the  amount  of  on  the  beach ;  this  place  is  cxtHmcly  hot,  aud  always 


588,412!.  »6s.  6d.  «f  merchandifc  ;  hut  part  pf 
tlu's  has  been  feat  away  to  the  Spanilh  coafit,  and 
another  part  has  bee  a  cuovcyed-  to  the  £ng!ilh  fcttle- 
ments. 

The  iftand  it  t6  leagues  ia  length  and  45  in  cir- 
^  out  the  capes,  fome  of  which  cx- 


t>iiJ  iwo  «  »bi« 


he  cap«. 


uuwhukfome.  Joefides,. there  ia 00  harbour;  and  the 
(hip*  which  cannot  winter  fafcly  upoa  this  caxill  ane 
obliged  to  take  {helter  at  Fort-ioyal.  But  thefe  dif- 
advar.tigrs  are  compenfated  by  the  conveutency  of  the 
road  of  St  Peter's, for  loading  and  uuioadiagof  goods; 
And  by  its  htuation,  which  is.fuch  that  Oups  can  Jaef 


k*.    it  anrcryua.      go  ta  and -out  at  all 


all  winds. 
.MARTl-ET^ 
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MARTLETS,  in  heraldry,  little  birds  reprtCented  about  the  year  of  Chrift  t(58.  On  tirfe  days  the  Ch 


ituns  met.  at  tbc  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  offe 
prayers  and  thankfgivings  to  Cod  for  the  examples 
they  had  afforded  them  :  they  celebrated  the  eucha- 
rift,  and  gave  alms  to  the  poor  t  which,  together  with 
a  panegyrical  oration,  or  (crmon,  and  reading  the  »Qt 
of  the  martyrs,  were  the  fpintual  cxercifes  of  thefc  an- 
nivcHaric*. 

Of  the  fayings,  fu/fcrtogs,  and  deaths  of  the  mat- 
tyrs,  though  preferved  with  great  care  for  tbc 


without  fvet }  and  ufed  as  a  difference  or  mark  of  di 
_  (taction  for  younger  brothers,  to  put  them  ia  mind 
"  that  they  are  to  trull  to  the  wings  of  »irtue  and  merit, 
ia  order  to  rait'e  themftlves,  and  not  to  their  Aiet,  they 
bating  little  Unci  to  frt  their  fool  on.  See  Htaaipar, 
*|»te  CCXXVII.  fig.  i.  A. 

MARTYN1  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angto- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynami*  cldfs  of 
jiants  ;  and  i«  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 

ictb  order,  Prr/l^fa.  The  calyx  ia  quiuouefid,  the  purpofe,  and  \o  ferve  a*  models  to  future  ages,  we 
corolla  riagent,  the  capfuJc  li;.rneou#,  covcrtd  with  a 

birk,  with  a  hooked  beak,  trdocular,  and  bi»alved  - 

There  are  two  fpecic*  ;  both  of  them  tender,  herba- 
ceous, flowery  plants  of  South  America ;  ore  of 
them  ao annual,  the  other  a  perennial,  riling  with  erc't 
folks,  fr<wn  a  foot  to  two  feet  high,  garniihed  with 
oblong  fimple  leaves,  and  terminated  by  C.ort  fpikc* 
q/ large  mooopetalous,  bell-fnapcd  flowers,  of  blue  and 
purple  colour*-  They  Uowcr  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
are  vety  ornamental,  but  require  always  to  be  kept  iu 
the  hotted  pail  of  t\\c  tlove. 

MARTYR,  is  one  wj«<  lays  down  hi«  life,  or  fuf- 
frrs  dealh«  for  the  fake  of  lii>  religion.  The  word  is 
Greek*  ,  aod  properly  fignifics  "  a  witnefs."  It 
it  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  thofe  who  fuffer  in 
wknefs  of  the  truth  of  the  gutpef. 

The  Cbriftiafl  church  has  abounded  in  martyr?,  and 
niftory  is  filled  with  furpriftng  accounts  of  their  lingu- 
lar coofuwey  and  fortitude  under  the  crucUeil  torments 
human  nature  was  capable  of  f offering.  The  primitive 


labour, 
martyrs 


ChriJlisnt  were  accufed  by  their  enemies  of  paying  a  the  monad  try  of  Fitcoli,  and  was  counted  one  of  the 

fort  of  divine  worthip  to  the  martyrs.  Of  this  we  lave  heft  preachers  in  Italy.    Zuiaglius  and  Bueer's  wri- 

an  inftancc  in  the  suwer  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  to  tings  gave  him  a  good  opinion  of  the  Protectants,  aud 

tb«  fuggeftion  of  the  Jews,  who,  at  the  martyrdom  of  his  convcrfaiion  wiih  V'aldcs  confirmed  it.  He  preach- 

Porycarp,  defired  the  heathen  judge  not  to  furfer  the  «d  that  docbinc  at  Rome  in  private  ;  but,  being  iro 


Chriftian*  to  carry  off  his  body,  left  they  mould  leave 
their  crucified  ma  tier,  and  worfhip  him  in  his  (lead. 
To  which  they  anfwered,  "  We  can  neither  forfake 
Chrii),  »or  worfhip  any  other :  for  we  worfhip  him  as 
the  Son  of  God  }  but  love  the  martyrs  as  the  difciplrs 
a«d  followers  of  the  1-ord,  for  the 'great  atTccFion  they 
Jsave  fbown  to  their  King  and  Mailer.' 
tmtx  was  given  at  the  martyrdom  of  Frtieriiofui  in 
Spain.  For  when  the  judge  a  Iked  Eulogius,  hi 
"*  er 


itn.  for  wnen  me  juage  aixcu  j^uiogius,  in;  <jea- 
eon,  Whether  he  would  not  worfhip  Fructuefus  ?  as 
tiunking,  that,  tbo'  he  refuted  to  worfhip  the  heathen 
idols,  be  might  yet  be  inclined  to  worfhip  a  Chrift  ian 
martyr  -,  Eulo^ius  replied,  I  do  not  worlhip  Froe- 
Wns,  but  ram  whom  - Frua«ofus  worfhips."  The 

J,  that  the.  martyrs  enjoyed 


•very  fmgnlar  privikgea-;  that,  upon  their  death  they  kakndars  of  particular  churehc*,  in  which  the  fever*] 

were  immediately  admitted  to  the  beatific  viGon,  wlule  fettivals  dedicated  to  them  are  marked;  and  wtuYu 

other  fouls  .waked  for  the  completion  of  their  hnppi-  fccm  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient 

nrfs  till  the  day  of  judgment;  and  that  God  would  Romans,  who  inferted  the  names  of  heroes  and  great 

grant  chiefly  to  their  prayers  tire  battening  of  hiskiag,-  men  in  their  fafti  or  public  remitters, 
dom,  and  fhorteuine;  the  times  of  perfeeution..  The  roartyrologics  arc  very  numerous,  and  contain 

Tb«  churcbea  built  over  the  graves  of  tlie  martyrs,  many  ridiculous  and  even  contradictory  narratives; 

and  called  by  their  names,  in-order  to  paeferve  the  me-  which  is  eafily  accounted  for,  if  we  confider  how  many 

mory  of  their  fufcririgv  were  difUngufbed  by  the  title  forgsd  andfpurious  accounts  of  the  lives  of  faiuts  and 

mtrifrium  ttnffjfw,  or  mtmeriit.  martyrs  appeared  in  the  fir  ft  ages  of  the  choreh,  wbi-h 

The  fefiivalsof  the  martyrs  are  of  *ery  ancient  date  the  legendary  writers  aftcrwarda  adopted  witliout  ea« 

Jh  the  ChriftisB  choreh,  and  may  be  carried  back  at  ami  rung  into  the  truth  of  them.  However,  fume  good 

ieai  ull  the  tunc  of  Pcdycatrp,  who  fnfferod  msrtf rdora  critics,  of  late  year*,  have  gone  a  great  way  toward* 


have  hut  very  little  left,  the  greatcfl  part  of  them  h«- 
ving  been  deftroyed  during  that  dr«tdf«it  perfeeution 
which  Dicrlcfian  carried  oa  for  teu  years  with  frefk-  ■ 
fury  againtl  the  Chriftians;  for  a  moft  diligent  fearcH 
was  then  made  after  all  their  books  and  p^pcrr, ;  and 
all  of  them  that  were  found  were  committed  to  the 
flame*.  Eufebius,  indeed,  compofrd  a  martyrology,  but 
it  never  reached  down  to  us  ;  and  thofe  fince  compiled 
arc  extremely  fufpeCled.  From  the  eighth  century 
downwards,  fevcral  Greek  and  Latin  writers  endea- 
voured to  make  up  the  lof«,  Ly  compiling,  with  vafk 
accounts  of  the  lives  and  ac\iooa  of  the  ancient 
but  which  coulill  of  little  eHirsthana  (erica  of 
fables :  Nor  are  thofe  records  that  pafs  under  the  name 
of  Martyrology  worthy  of  fuperior  credit,  fince  they 
bear  tlu:  mod  evident  marks  both  of  ignorance  and 
falsehood. 

Martyr  (Peter),  a  famous  divine,  bom  at  Flo- 
rence i  a  i  50c.  He  ftudied  philofophy  and  the  tongue* 
at  Padua  aud  fianonia,  was  a  regular  Augufline  in 


peached,  fled  to  Napbi,  and  thence  to  Lucca,  where 
he  brought  over  to  the  Proteftaot  intereft  Emanuel 
Trcmrllius,  Celfus,  Martinen^as  Paul  LaCcius,  and 
Jeremiah  Zanchy.  He  was  fent  for  to  Englaud  by 
king  Edward  VI.  end  made  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Ox- 
f.wd  in  t  J49.  In  Queen  Mary's  reign  he  returned  to 
A  like  an.  Su-a<burg,  artd  was  prcfent  at  the  confereute  of  Poifly. 
,A.,..r...  :„  Irli»  fcntinicat*  were  not  the  fame  with  Calvin's  about 
Chrift's  pretence  in  the  euc!iari(l.  He  wrote  a  gjeat 
number  of  works,  aud  died  in  ijfa. 

MARTVROLOGV,  acautogue  or  lift  of  martyrv, 
including  the  hiftory  of  their  lives  and  fufferings  for 
the  fake  of  religion.    The  term  conies  from  ? 
"  witnefs,"  and  »  >«  diet,  or  *<>-*  ccl.ifo. 
The,  martyroUgies  draw  their  materials  from  the 
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'Marty m.  clearing  the  lives  of  the  faints  and  martyrs  from  the 
MarvJl'  monftro"'  BC*P  of  fiction  they  laboured  under.  See 
^  *"  I  the  article  Lk;fsd. 

The  martyrology  of  Eufebius  of  Cxfarea  was  the 
n-ni!  ceirbrated  in  the  ancient  church.  It  was  translated 
ii, to  Latin  hy  St  Jerom  ;  but  the  learned  agree  that 
it  is  not  now  extant.  That  attributed  to  Beda,  in  the 
righth  century,  it  of  very  doubtful  authority  j  the 
name*  of  federal  faints  beinjy  there  found  who  did  not 
!ive  till  after  the  time  of  Beda.  The  ninth  century 
w.m:  very  fertile  in  nurtvrologtes ;  then  appeared  that 
of  I- Ionia,  fubdeacon  of  the  church  at  Lyons  ;  who, 
however,  only  filled  up  the  cbafms  in  Beda.  This 
was  pulilifhed  about  the  year  830,  and  was  followed  by 
that  of  Waldenburtus,  monk  of  the  diocefe  of  Treves, 
written  in  verfe  about  the  year  848,  and  thi>  by  that 
of  Ufuard,  a  French  monk,  and  written  Wy  the  com- 
mand of  Charlt*  the  Bald  in  87  c,  which' lad  is  the 
inartyrology  now  ordinarily  ufed  fn  the  Romith  church. 
That  nf  Rabanui  Muurus  is  an  improvement  on  Beda 
and  Floras,  written  about  the  year  84  c  ;  that  of  Not- 
ker,  monk  of  St  Gal,  was  written  about  the  year  8Q4. 
The  martyrology  of  Ado,  monk  of  Fcrrien*,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Treves,  afterwards  archbiihop  of  Vienne,  is 
a  defceridant  of  the  Roman,  if  we  may  fo  call  it  ;  for 
Du  Sollicr  gives  its  genealogy  thus  :  The  martyrology 
of  St  JcTom  is  the  great  Roman  martyrology  ;  from 
this  was  made  the  little  Roman  one  printed  by  Rof- 
weyd  ;  of  this  little  Raman  maityrology  was  formed 
that  of  Beda,  augmented  by  Flora*.  Ado  compiled 
his  in  the  year  8  c8.  The  martyrology  of  Nevelon, 
monk  of  Corbie,  written  about  the  year  1089,  is  little 
more  than  an  abridgment  of  that  of  Ado ;  father  Kir- 
cher  alfo  makes  mention  of  a  Coptic  martyrology 
preferved  by  the  Maronites  at  Rome. 

We  have  alfo  feveral  protectant  martyrologies,  con- 
taining the  fufferings  of  the  reformed  under  the  papifti, 
viz.  an  Englilh  martyrology,  by  J.  Fox  ;  with  others 
by  Clark,  Bray,  Sec. 

Martyrologt  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Romifh  church, 
for  a  toll  or  regitlcr  kept  in  the  veftry  of  each  church, 
containing  the  numet  of  all  the  faints  and  martyrs,  both 
of  the  uni»erfal  church  and  of  the  particular  ones  of 
that  city  or  monattcry. 

Martvrologv  is  alfo  applied  to  the  painted  or 
written  catalogues  m  the  Romilh  churches,  containing 
the  foundations,  obits,  prayers,  and  maflis,  to  be  faid 
each  day. 

MARVELL  (Andrew),  an  ingenious  writer  in  the 
17th  centuty,  was  bred  at  Cambridge.  He  travelled 
thro*  the  moil  polite  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  fecretary 
to  the  embafly  at  Conftantinople.  His  firll  appearance 
in  public  bufinefs  at  home  was  as  alfiftant  to  Mr  John 
Milton  Latin  fecretary  to  the  protector.  A  little  be- 
fore the  reftoration,  he  was  chofen  by  his  native  town, 
Kingfton  upon  Hull,  to  fit  in  that  parliament,  which 
began  at  Weftminftcr  April  jyth  tf)f>o  ;  and  is  recor- 
ded an  the  laft  member  of  parliament  who  received  the 
wages  or  allowance  anciently  paid  to  rrprcfentativci 
by  their  conftituents.  He  feldom  fpoke  in  parliament, 
but  he  had  great  influence  without  dour<>  upon  the 
members  of  both  houfes ;  and  prince  Rupert  had  al- 
ways the  grcateft  regard  for  his  advice.  He  made 
himfclf  very  obnoxious  to  the  government  by  his  ac- 
tion* aod  writings ;  notwithftanding  which,  king 
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Charles  If.  took  great  delight  in  hu  conversation,  and  Marvel 
tried  all  means  to  .win  him  over  to  his  fide,  but  in  vain,  ***ry 
nothing  being  ever  able  to  (hake  his  refolution.  There  _  ' 
were  many  inftances  of  his  firmnefs  in  refifting  the  of- 
fers of  the  court ;  but  he  was  proof  againft  all  temp- 
tations. The  king  having  one  night  entertained  him, 
fent  the  lord-treafurer  Danby  the  next  morning  to- 
find  out  his  lodgings ;  which  were  then  up  two  pair 
of  Hairs  in  one  of  the  little  courts  in  the  Strand.  He 
was  bufy  writing,  when  the  treafurer  opened  the  door 
abruptly  upon  him.  Surprifed  at  the  fight  of  fo  un- 
expected a  vifitor,  Mr  Marvell  told  his  Lordmt'p, 
"  That  he  believed  he  had  miftaken  his  way."  Lord 
Danby  replied,  "  Not,  now  I  hare  found  Mr  Mar- 
vell ;"  telling  him  he  came  from  bis  Majefty,  to  know 
what  he  could  do  to  ferve  him.  Coming  to  a  fcrious 
explanation,  he  told  the  lord-treafurer,  that  he  knew 
the  nature  of  courts  full  well ;  that  whoever  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  prince's  favour,  is  certainly  exposed  to 
vote  in  his  intereft.  The  Lord  Danby  told  him,  that 
his  Majefty  had  only  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  merits  in  re- 
gard to  whioh  he  only  defired  to  know  if  there  waaf 
any  place  at  court  he  could  be  pleafed  with.  Thefe 
ofl'ers,  though  urged  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs,  had 
no  effec\  upon  him.  He  told  the  Lord-treafurer,  that 
he  could  not  accept  of  them  with  honour  ;  for  he  mult 
be  either  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  voting  again  ft  him, 
or  falfe  to  his  country  in  giving  into  the  meafures  of 
the  court.  The  only  favour  therefore  he  had  to  re- 
qurft  of  his  M.ijefty  was,  that  he  would  efteem  him  as 
dutiful  a  fuhjert  as  any  he  had,  and  more  in  his  pro- 
per intereft  by  refuting  his  offers  than  if  he  had  em- 
braced them.  The  Lord  Danby  finding  no  argu- 
ments could  prevail,  told  him,  that  the  king  had  or- 
dered a  thoufand  pounds  for  him,  which  he  hoped  he 
would  receive  till  he  could  think  what  farther  to  aftc 
of  his  Majefty.  The  laft  offer  was  rejeded  with  the 
fame  ftedfaftnefs  of  mind  as  the  firft  ;  though,  as  foon 
as  the  Lord-treafurer  was  gvne,  he  was  forced  to  fend 
to  a  friend  to  borrow  a  guinea.  He  died  not  without 
ftrong  fufpicions  of  his  being  poifoncd,  in  1678,  in 
the  s*th  year  of  his  age.  In  168S,  the  town  of  King- 
fton upon  Hull  contributed  a  fum  of  money  to  erect  a 
monument  over  him  in  the  church  of  St  Giles  in  the 
Fields,  where  he  was  interred,  and  mi  epitaph  compo- 
fed  by  an  able  hand  ;  but  the  miniftry  of  that  church- 
forbid  both  the  inscription  and  monument  to  be  pla- 
ced there.  He  wrote  manr  ingenious  pirces  ;  as,  The 
Rehcarfal  tranfprofed  ;  A  thcrt  hiflorical  Effay  con- 
cerning General  Councils,  Creeds  and  Impofitions  in, 
matters  of  religion,  Ac  ;  s!»b  Poems  and  Letters. 

M.i*>  kl  cf  Peru,  in  botany.    See  Mirabilis. 

MARY,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift, 
and  a  virgin  at  the  time  that  (he  conceived  him  p 
daughter  of  Joachim  and  uf  Anna,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  married  to  Jofcph  of  the  fame  tribe.  The 
fcripture  tells  us  nothing  of  her  parent*,  not  fo  much 
as  their  names,  unlrfs  Heli  mentioned  by  St  Luke  iii. 
23.  be  the  fame  with  Joachim.  Ail  that  is  (aid 
concerning  the  birth  of  Mary  and  of  her  parents  it 
only  to  be  found  in  fome  apocryphal  writing*  j  which* 
however,  are  very  ancient. 

Mary  was  of  the  royal  race  of  David,  as  was  alfo> 
her  bulband  ;  *  A  virgin,,  efpoufed  to  a  man  whofe 
name  was  Joftpk,  of  the  houfc  of  David,'  fays  our 

tranrtatioa 
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Mary,  tranflatton  of  St  Lulu:  i.  27.  which  tranflation  Mr 
Whitby  think*  might  be  better  rendered  thus :  '  A 
virgin  of  the  houfc  of  David,  efpoufed  to  a  man  whofc 
name  was  Jofefb,  and  the  virgia's  name  wa*  Mjtj  :' 
becaufe  this  agrees  better  with  the  words  of  tLe  aa- 
gel,  4  The  Lord  (hall  give  him  the  throne  of  his  fa- 
ther David,'  ver.  32.  For  fiuce  the  angel  had  plainly 
told  the  virgin,  that  (lie  fkould  liave  this  ion  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  man,  it  was  not  Jofcph's  bjf  Mary'* 
being  of  the  houfe  of  David,  that  made  David  his  father. 

Mary  was  akin  to  the  race  of  Aaron,  fmce  Eliza- 
beth the  wife  of  Zachariaa  was  her  couiln  (ver.  36). 
Mary  very  early  made  a  vow  of  cbaftity,  and  enga- 
ged hcriclf  to  perpetual  virginity.  The  Protm\m~ 
gelium  of  St  James  tells  us,  that  (he  wa«  confecrated 
to  the  Lord,  and  offered  in  the  temple  from  her  ear- 
lieft  youth  t  and  that  the  priefts  gave  her  Jofcph  for 
a  fpoufc,  who  was  an  holy  and  venerable  old  matt, 
whom  providence  appointed  for  this  purpofc  by  a  mi- 
racle, the  rod  which  he  commonly  carried  having 

Bown  green  and  flouriflied  as  Aaron's  did  formerly, 
e  efpoufed  Mary,  not  to  live  with  her  in  the  ordinary- 
life  of  marriage,  and  to  hive  children  by  her,  but 
only  that  he  might  be  the  guardian  of  her  virginity. 
Though  thrfc  orcumftances  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as 
certain,  yet  Mary's  refolution  of  continency,  even  in 
a  married  (late,  cannot  be  called  in  qucflion,  fince 
her  virginity  is  atteftcd  by  the  gofpcl,  and  tJiat  her- 
felf  fpcaking  to  the  angel,  who  declared  to  her  that 
flic  fhould  become  the  mother  of  a  fon,  tuld  htm  that 
*  flie  knew  not  a  man,'  (ver.  34.),  or  that  (he  lived 
in  continency  with  her  bufband :  for  which  reafon, 
■when  Jofcph  perceived  her  pregnancy,  he  was  extreme- 
ly fnrprifed  at  it,  knowing  the  mutual  refolution  they 
had  agreed  to  of  living  in  continence  though  in  a  ilatc 
of  marriage. 

When  Mary  was  ready  to  lie  in,  an  edift  was  pub- 
limed  by  Cxfar  Auguftus,  which  decreed,  that  all 
the  fubjcA*  of  the  empire  fhould  go  to  their  own  ci- 
ties, there  to  have  their  names  rcgillercd  according 
to  their  families.  Thus  Jofcph  and  M.iry,  who  were 
both  of  the  lineage  of  David,  betook  themfcives  to 
the  city  of  Bethlehem,  from  whence  was  the  original 
of  their  family.  But  while  tiny  were  in  this  place, 
the  time  bcir-g  fulfilled  in  which  Mary  was  to  be  de- 
livered, the  brought  forth  her  firfl-bom  fun.  She 
wrapped  him  in  fwaddlmg-clothcs,  and  laid  him  in 
the  manger  of  the  (table  or  cavern  whither  they  had 
retired  :  for  they  could  find  no  place  in  the  public  inn, 
becaufe  of  the  great  coocourfe  of  people  that  were 
then  at  Bethlehem  on  the  fame  occalion;  or  they  were 
Forced  to  withdraw  into  the  liable  of  the  inn,  not  be- 
ing ablo  to  get  a  more  convenient  lodging,  becaufe  of 
the  multitude  of  people  then  at  Bethlehem. 

At  the  fame  time  the  angels  made  it  known  to 
the  fhepherds  who  were  in  the  fields  near  Bethlehem, 
and  who  came  in  the  night  to  fee  Mary  and  Jofcph 
and  the  child  lying  in  the  manger,  and  to  pay  htm 
their  tribute  of  adoration.  Mary  took  notice  of  aO  thefe 
things,  arid  laid  them  up  in  her  heart,  (Luke  iL  19. 
Matth.  ii.  H,  9,  to,  11,  Stc).  A  few  days  after,  the 
magi  or  wife  men  came  from  the  cad,  and  brought  to 
Jefus  the  myflerious  prefenu  of  gold,  frankiacenic, 
and  myrrh ;  after  which  being  warned  by  an  angel 
that  appeared  to  them  in  a  dream,  they  returned 
L  -  by  a  way  different  from  that 
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by  which  they  came.    But  the  time  of  Mary's  puri- 
fication being  come,  that  is  40  day»  after  the  birth 
of  Jefus,  Mary  went  to  Jerufalem  (Luke  ii.  21.),  there 
to  pre fent  her  fon  in  the  temple,  and  there  to  offer  the 
facrificc  appointed  by  the  law  for  the  purification  of 
women  after  childbirth.    There  was  then  at  Jerufa- 
lem an  old  man  named  S'mcta,  who  was  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  and  who  had  received  a  fecret  affurancc 
that  he  fhould  not  die  before  he  had  fecn  Chriri  the 
Lotd.    He  came  then  into  the  temple  by  the  influence 
of  the  fptrit  of  God,  and  taking  the  little  Jcfun  with- 
in his  anns,  he  blcffed  the  Lord  :  and  after  ward?  ad- 
dreffing  hiuifelf  to  Mary,  he  told  her,  «  That  this 
child  fhould  be  for  the  rifing  and  falling  of  many  ia 
Ifratl,  and  for  a  iign  which  ihuulj  be  fyoken  aga-nft  j 
even  fo  far  as  that  her  own  foul  fhould  be  pierced  as 
with  a  fword,  tliat  the  fecret  thoughts  in  the  hearts 
of  many  might  be  difcovcred.'    Afterwards  when  Jo- 
fcph and  Mary  were  preparing  to  ttturn  tu  their  own 
couutry  of  Nazareth  (Matth.  ii.  13,  14.),  Jofcph  was 
warned  in  a  dream  to  retire  into  Egypt  with  Mary 
and  the  child,  becaufe  Herod  had  a  deign  to  deftruy 
Jefus.    Jofeph  obeys  the  admonition,  and  they  cor.- 
tinucd  in  Egypt  till  after  the  death  of  H'crod upon 
which  he  and  Mary  returned  to  Na/areth,  not  daring 
to  go  to  Bethlehem  becaufe  it  was  in  the  jurifdictt<  a 
of  Archclau*  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Herod  the  grtut. 
Here  the  holy  family  took  up  their  reftdencc,  and  rr 
maincd  till  Jefus  began  his  public  miniffry.    We  rea<i 
of  Mary  being  prcfent  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  G»- 
lilcc,  with  her  fon  Jefus  and  hi*  difciples  (John  ii. 
1,  2,  Sic.)    On  which  occafion  Jefus  having  turned 
water  into  wine,  being  the  firft  public  miracle  that  he 
performed,  he  went  from  thence  to  Capernaum  with 
his  mother  aud  his  brethren,  or  his  parents  and  dif- 
ciples :  and  this  ftems  to  be  the  place  where  the  holy 
virgin  afterwards  chiefly  reftded.    However,  St  Epi- 
phanius  thinks  that  the  followed  him  every  where  du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  his  preaching ;  though  wc  do 
not  find  the  cvangclifts  make  any  mention  of  hir 
among  the  holy  women  that  followed  him  and  mi- 
niRered  to  his  neccflities.    The  virgin  Mary  war*  at 
Jerufalem  at  the  lad  paffover  that  our  Saviour  cele- 
brated there  ;  (he  faw  all  that  was  tranfafted  againil 
him,  followed  him  to  Calvary,  and  flood  at  the  foot 
of  his  crofs  with  a  conftancy  worthy  of  the  mother  of 
God.    There  Jefus  feeing  his  mother  and  hi?  beloved 
difciple  near  her,  he  faid  to  his  mother,  "  Woman, 
behold  thy  fon ;"  and  to  the  difciple,  "  Behold  thy 
mothcr."    And  from  tliat  hour  the  difciple  took  her 
home  to  his  own  houfc.    It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  our  Saviour  appeared  to  his  mother  immediately 
after  his  refurrc&ion  ;  and  that  (he  was  the  firft,  or  at 
lead  one  of  the  firft,  to  whom  he  vouchfafed  this  grea£ 
confolation.    She  was  with  the  apoftles  at  hu  alecs' 
fion,  and  continued  with  them  at  Jerufalem,  expecVwg- 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  (Acts  1.  14.).  After 
this,  fhe-  dwelt  in  the  houfe  of  St  John  the  Evangclift, 
who  took  care  of  her  as  of  his  own  mother,    it  if  - 
thought  that  he  took  her  along  with  him  to  Ephefus, 
where  fhe  died  in  an  extreme  old  age.    There  is  a 
letter  of  the  oecumenical  council  of  Ephefus,  import* 
ing,  that  in  the  fifth  century  it  was  believed  fhe  wan 
buried  there.    Yet  this  opinion  was  not  fo  univrrfa); 
but  that  there  are  authors  of  the  fame  age  who  think . 
fhe  died  and  was  buried  «t  Jerufalem. 
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M/ifcY  (MipdaJrt),  wht»  has  Ven  generally  *on-  after  bet  ae^uaintaoct  with  our  Saviour  it  *a*  edifyia";  M«Y- 

fdunded  with  Mary  the  fitter  of  Martha  and  La/.arus),  and  exemplary.  I  eon  cent-  of  her  (continue!  our  au-  v— » 
bat  very  improperly,  was  probably  that  finncr  men- 
tioned by  6t  Luke,  chap.  vii.  jfl,  37,  8tc.  whofertame 
he  doc*  Rot  till  ui.  There  are  fome  circumilances 
fuflicient  to  convince  \rz,  that  (he  is  the  fame  whom 
he  calls  Afart  Af'gJj'en  in  chap.  viii.  2.  and  from 
whom  he  CiVl  Jcfus  drove  Out  feven  devils.  JtTus 
Having  healed  the  widow's  fon  of  Nain,  entered  into 


thor)  as  a  woman  of  a  fine  undemanding,  and  known 
viituc  and  difcretioil,  with  a  dignity  of  behaviour  be- 
coming her  age,  her  wif<dom»  and  her  high  ftation  t 
•by  all  which,  (he  was  a  credit  to  him  whom  (be  fol- 
lowed as  her  maflcr  and  benefactor.  She  (howed  our 
Lord  great  refpeel  in  his  life,  at  his  death,  and  after 
it ;  and  (he  wa*  one  of  thole  to  whom  he  firft  (howed 


the  city,  and  there  was  invited  to  Cat  by  a  pharifce    himfelf  after  his  refurre£twn." 


Simo*.  While  he  was  at  table,  a  woman  of  a 
fcandalous  life  Came  into  the  houft,  having  un  alsbaftcr 
box  full  of  perfumed  oil ;  and  (binding  uptight  be- 
hind Jcfus,  and  at  his  feet,  for  hi  was  lying  at  table 
on  a  couch  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  Ihe  pour- 
ed her  perfume  on  his  feet,  killed  them,  watered  them 


Mary  Magdalen  followed  Chrift  in  the  laft  journey 
that  he  made  from  Galilee  to  Jerufalcm,  and  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  crofs  with  the  holy  virgin  (John  x!x« 
2j.  Mark  xv.  47.).  After  which  (he  returned  to  Je» 
rufalem  to  buy  and  prepare  the  perfumes,  that  (he 
might  emhalm  him  after  the  fabbath  was  over  which 


With  her  tear*,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair.  The  was  then  about  to  begin.  All  the  fabbath  day  (he  re- 
Pharifcc  obferving  this,  faid  within  himfelf.  If  this  maincd  in  the  city;  ami  the  next  day  early  in  the 
man  were  a  prophet;  he  would  know  who  this  woman 
is  that  touehc  him,  that  (he  is  one  of  a  wicked  life. 
Then  Jtfut,  who  knew  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  illu- 
strated her  cafe  by  a  parable ;  and  concluded  with  an- 
•  fwcring  the  woman,  that  her  fins  were  forgiven  her. 
In  the  following  chapter,  St  Luke  tells  us,  that  Jc- 
tea,  in  company  with  his  apoillea,  preached  the  go- 

fpcl  from  city  to  city  ;  and  that  there  were  fevcral  wo-  &w  two  angels,  who  informed  them  that  Jcfus  was 
ncn  whom  he  had  delivered  from  evil  fpirits,  and  had    rifen.    Upon  this  Mar)'  Magdalen  runs  immediately 


morning  me  went  to  the  fepnlchre,  along  with  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  and  Salome  (Mark  xvi.  t,  J. 
Luke  xxiw  1,  a.).  On  the  way,  they  inquired  of 
one  another,  who  (hould  take  away  the  {tone  from 
the  mouth  of  the  fepulchrc,  and  were  fcnfihlc  of  * 
great  earthquake.  This  was  the  token  of  our  Sa« 
vioui'.i  ref  irrcetion.    Being  come  to  his  tomb,  they 


cured  of  their  infirmities,  among  whom  was  Mary 
railed  Mag:IJtn,  out  of  whom  went  feven  devils. 
This,  it  mull  be  owned,  is  no  pofitivc  proof  that  the 
(inner  mentioned  before  was  Mary  Magdalen;  how- 
ever, it  is  all  we  have  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  : 
An  opinion  which  has  been  ably  controverted  by 


to  Jerufalcm,  and  acquaints  the  apofilcs  with  this  good 
news,  returning  hcrfelf  to  the  fcpulchre.  Peter  an4 
John  came  alfo,  and  were  witnefies  that  the  body  was 
no  longer  there.  They  returned :  but  Marj  Hayed, 
and  (looping  forward  to  examine  the  inlide  of  the 
tomb,  (he  there  faw  two  angels  fitting,  one  at  the 


Others.  Mary  Magdalen  had  her  furnanu ,  it  is  thought,  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb  ;  and  im- 
ftf>n  the  tova  of  •  agdata  in  Galilee.    Lightfoot  be-    mediately  afterwards,  upon  turning  about,  (he  beheld 


the  Lord  himfdf,  She  would  have  call  herfelf  at 
his  feet  to  kifs  them.  But  Jcfus  (aid  to  her,  M  Touch 
me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  afcended  to  my  Father."  Ai 
if  he  had  faid,  "  You  (hall  have  leifure  to  fee  me  here- 
after ;  go  now  to  my  brethren,  my  apoftles,  and  tefl 
them,  I  am  going  to  afcend  to  my  God  and  to  their 
God,  to  my  Father  and  to  their  Father."  Thu* 


Bevel  that  this  Mary  is  the  fame  with  Mary  the  filler 
of  Lazarus.  Magdalen  is  mentioned  by  the  evangc- 
liils  among  the  women  that  followed  our  Saviour,  to 
minister  to  him  according  to  the  ciiftoni  cf  the  Jews. 
St  Luke  viii.  2.  and  St  Mark  xvi.  9.  obferve,  that 
this  woman  had  been  delivered  by  Jefus  Chrift  from 
feven  devils.  This  fomc  undcrftand  in  the  literal  fenfej 

hut  others  take  it  figuratively,  for  the  crimes  and  had  Mary  the  happinefs  of  firft  feeing  our 

wickednefs  of  her  pad  life  fuppofing  her  to  be  the  finncr  ter  his  rcfurreflion.    (Sec  Math,  xxviii.  5,  flee.  Mark 

firft  above  mentioned),  from  which  Chrift  had  refcued  xvi.  6,  &c.  John  xx.  11,  17.) 

her.    Others  maintain,  that  the  had  always  lived  in  She  returned  then  to  Jerhfaiem,  and  told  the  apoftles 

virginity ;  and  confeqlieutly  they  make  her  a  different  that  (he  had  fecn  the  Lord,  that  (he  had  fpoktn  to 

perfon  from  the  finner  mentioned  by  St  Luke:  and  by  him,  and  told  them  what  he  had  faid  to  her.  'But 

the  feven  dcviU  of  which  die  was  pofieffed,  they  un-  at  firft  they  did  not  believe  her,  till  her  report  was 

dcrftand  no  other  than  a  real  poflct5on,  which  is  not  confirmed  by  many  other  teftimonies^—  1  his  is  what 

inconfiftent  with  a  holy  life.    This  indeed  is  the  mod  the  gofpel  informs  us  concerning  Mary  Magdalen* 

probable  opinion,  and  that  which  has  been  beft  fup-  different  from  Mary  the  fifter  of  Martha,  though  (he 

sorted.    In  particular,  the  author  of  a  "  Letter  to  ha3  been  often  called  by  this  name.    For  as  to  the 

Jonas  Hanway"  on  the  fubjeel  of  Magdalen  Iloufe,  pretended  Hiftory  of  Mary  Magdalen,  which  is  faid 

pubiilhcd  in  1 7 ;8,  has  fhown  by  a  variety  of  learned  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew  by  Marcella  fcrvant 

r<  marks,  and  quotations  both  from  the  fcriptures  and  of  Martha  ;  this  can  only  relate  to  Mary  fifter  of  Mir- 


from  the  belt  commentators,  that  Mary  Magdalen 
wai  not  the  finner  fpoken  of  by  Luke,  hut  011  the 
contrary  that  (lie  •«  was  a  woman  of  extinction,  and 
yerv  lafy  in  her  worldly  circumilances.  For  a  while, 
flic  had  laboured  under  fomc  bodily  indifpofitiojt, 
which  our  Lord  miraculoufly  healed,  and  for  which 
'benefit  the  was  a:ver  after  very  thankful.    So  far  as 

ye  know,  her  conduct  was  always  regular  and  free  wno  drew  up  lor  ne 
■from  ctnfure;  and  we  aviy  reafonatly  believe,  that  mar,  and  aticrwaiJs 
.   -N  105.  a 


tha,  and  belides  is  a  mere  piece  of  impoiturc. 

Mary,  queen  ftnd  tyrant  of  England,  was  eldeft 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  his  firft.  wife  Catharine 
of  Spain,  and  born  at  Greenwich  in  February  tji?. 
Her  mother  was  very  careful  of  her  education,  «nd 
provided  her  with  tutors  to  teach  her  what  was  fit- 
ting.   Heir  firft  preceptor  was  the  famous  Liracre, 


who  drew  up  for  her  ufe  The  Rudiments  of  Gram- 
Dt  tmindata  jtruthra  Lmi  1  fir- 
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M»*t.  m«*tt  itbrlftn,  Linacer  dying  when  fhe  was  but  fix 
yean  okl,  Ludovicus  Vive*,  a  very  learned  man  of 
Valenxa  in  Spain,  was  her  nest  tutor ;  and  he  com- 
pofad  for  her  De  rattan'  Jluilii  pueriHt.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  thefe  excellent  men,  (he  became  fo  great  a 
miftrefs  of  Latin,  that  Erafmus  commends  her  for  her 
cpilUes  in  that  language  Towards  the  end  of  her 
father's  reign,  at  the  earned  folicitatian  of  Queen  Ca- 
tharine Parr,  flic  undertook  to  tranflate  Erafmus's 
Paraphrafc  on  the  gofpcl  of  St  John  ;  but  being  caft 
into  fickncfs,  as  Udall  relates,  partly  by  overmuch 
flitdy  in  this  work,  after  (he  had  niadc  focne  progrefs 
thetein,  fhe  left  the  reft  to  be  done  by  Dr  Mallet  her 
chaplain.  This  translation  is  printed  in  the  tirft  vo- 
lume of  Erafmus's  Paraphrafc  upon  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  London,  1 548,  folio  ;  and  before  it  is  a  Pre- 
face, written  by  Udall,  the  famous  matter  of  Eton 

fchool,  and  addrcfled  to  the  queen  dowager  (a)  

Had  (he  been  educated  in  Spain,  however,  and  an  in- 
qiiilitor  had  been  her  preceptor,  flic  could  not  have 
imbibed  more  ftrongly  the  bloody  principles  of  Ro- 
mifh  perfecution  ;  and  to  the  etcrnaldifgrace  of  the 
Englifh  prelacy,  though  the  reformation  had  taken 
root  in  both  univerfitics,  fhe  found  Englifh  bifhops 
ready  to  carry  her  cruel  defigns  to  fubvert  it,  into  ef- 
fectual execution.  King  Edward  her  brother  dying 
the  rth  of  July  1553,  me  was  proclaimed  queen  the 
fame  month,  and  crowned  in  October  by  Stephen 
Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchcfter.  Upon  her  acccf- 
Con  to'  the  throne,  fhe  declared,  in  her  fpeech  to  the 
council,  that  fhe  would  not  perfecutc  her  Proteftant 
fubjects :  but  in  the  following  month,  fhe  prohibited 
preaching  without  a  fpecial  licence  1  and  before  the 
expiration  of  three  months,  the  Proteftant  bifliops 
were  excluded  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  all  the  ftatutes 
Vou  X.  Part  II. 
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of  Edward  VI.  refpcAing  the  Proteftant  religion  were 
repealed.  In  July  I C54,  fhe  was  married  to  Plu'lip 
prince  of  Spain,  elded  fun  of  the  emprror  Charles  V. ; 
and  now  began  that  perfecution  again  ft  the  Prote- 
ftauts  for  which  her  reign  is  fo  juftly  infanuts.  Some 
have  fuppofed,  that  the  queen  was  herfelf  of  a  compaf- 
fionate  and  humane  difpoiition;  and  that  moft  of  thofe 
barbarities  were  tranfaclcd  by  her  bifhops  witliout 
her  knowledge  or  privity.  Witliout  her  knowledge 
and  privity  they  could  not  be  :  it  would  be  a  better 
defence  of  her  to  fay,  that  a  Uriel  adherence  to  a  falfe 
religion,  and  a  confeientious  obfervance  of  its  perni- 
cious and  cruel  dictates,  over-ruled  and  got  the  better 
of  that  goodnefs  of  temper  which  was  natural  to  her. 
But  neither  can  this  plea  be  rcafonably  admitted  by 
any  one,  who  confidcrs  her  unkind  and  inhuman 
treatment  of  her  filler  the  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  her  ad- 
mitting a  council  for  the  taking  up  and  burning  of 
her  father's  body ;  her  moft  ungrateful  and  perfidious 
breach  of  promife  with  the  Suffolk  men  ;  her  unge- 
nerous and  barbarous  treatment  of  judge  Hales,  who 
had  ftrcnuoufly  defended  her  right  of  fucceffton  to  the 
crown  ;  and  of  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  who  in  reality 
had  laved  her  life-  Shall  we  excufe  all  this  by  faying, 
Tanium  rtbgio  patvit  fuaJtrt  malorym  t  Her  obligations 
to  Cranmer  deferve  to  be  more  particularly  fct  forth, 
Burnet  fays,  "  that  her  firm  adherence  to  her  mother's 
caufe  and  intcrcft,  and  her  backwardnefs  in  fubmitting 
to  the  king  her  father,  were  thought  crimes  of  fuch 
a  nature  by  his  majefty,  that  he  came  to  a  refulution 
to  put  her  openly  to  death ;  and  that  when  all  others 
were  unwilling  to  run  any  rifle  in  faring  her,  Cran- 
mer alone  ventured  upon  it.  In  his  gentle  way  he 
told  the  king,  "  that  (he  was  young  and  indifcrcct,  and 
therefore  it  was  no  wonder  if  (he  obftinately  adhered 
4G  to 


(a)  As  this  preface  contains  many  reflections  which  may  very  much  edify  the  females  of  this  age,  we 
fhall  for  their  fakes  here  traiifcribe  a  part  of  it.  Mr  Udall  takes  occafion  in  it  to  obferve  to  her  majefty, 
"  The  great  number  of  noble  women  at  that  time  in  England,  not  only  given  to  the  dudy  of  human  feiences 
and  firange  tongues,  but  alfo  fo  thoroughly  expert  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  they  were  able  ,to  compare 
with  the  beft  writers)  as  well  in  enditing  and  penning  of  godly  and  fruitful  treatifes,  to  the  inftruction  and 
edifying  of  realms  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  alfo  in  tranflating  good  books  out  of  Latin  or  Greek  into 
Englifh,  for  the  ufe  and  commodity  of  fuch  as  are  rude  and  ignorant  of  the  faid  tongues.  It  was  now  (he 
faid)  no  news  in  England  to  fee  young  damfels  in  noble  houfe*,  and  in  the  courts  of  princes,  inftcad  of  cards 
and  other  indruments  of  idle  trifling,  to  have  continually  in  their  hands  cither  pfalms,  homilies,  and  other  de- 
vout meditations,  or  elfe  Paul's  epifiles,  or  fome  book  af  holy  fcripture  matters,  and  as  familiarly  both  to  read 
or  reafon  thereof  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  as  in  Englifh.  It  was  now  a  common  thing  to  fee 
young  virgins  fo  trained  in  the  ftuciy  of  good  letters,  that  they  willingly  Set  all  other  vain  paitimcs  at  nought 
for  learning's  fake.  It  was  now  no  news  at  all  to  fee  queens  and  ladies  of  moft  high  eftate  and  progeny,  in- 
ftcad of  courtly  dalliance,  to  embrace  virtuous  exercifes  of  reading  and  writing,  and  with  moft  earned  dudy, 
both  early  and  late,  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  as  well  in  all  other  liberal  arts  and 
difciplines,  as  alfo  moft  especially  of  God  and  his  holy  word.  And  in  this  behalf  (fays  he),  like  as  to  your 
highnefs,  as  well  for  compofing  and  fctting  forth  many  godly  pfalms,  and  divers  other  contemplative  medita- 
tions, as  alfo  for  caufing  thefe  paraphrafes  to  be  tranflated  into  our  vulgar  tongue,  England  can  never  be  able 
to  render  thanks  fufficicnt ;  fo  may  it  never  be  able,  as  her  deferts  require,  enough  to  praife  and  magnify  the 
moll  noble,  the  moft  virtuous,  the  moft  witty,  and  the  moft  ftudiout  lady  Mary's  grace,  for  taking  fuch  pain 
and  travail  in  tranflating  this  Paraphrafc  of  Erafmus  upon  the  gofpcl  of  St  John. — What  could  be  a  more 
plain  declaration  of  her  moft  conftant  purpofe  to  promote  God's  word,  and  the  free  grace  of  his  gofpcl  ?"  &c. 
Mr  Udall  was  miftaken ;  fhe  never  meant  any  fuch  thing :  for  foon  after  her  acceffion  to  the  throne,  a  pro- 
clamation was  iflued  for  calling  in  and  fupprcf£ng  this  very  book,  and  all  others  that  had  the  Icaft  tendency 
towards  furthering  the  reformation.  And  Mr  Walpole  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fickncfs  which  came  upon  her 
while  (he  was  tranflating  St  John,  was  all  affected  j  "  for  (fays  he)  fhe  would  not  fo  eafily  have  been  caft  into 
fickncfs,  had  fhe  been  employed  on  the  Legends  of  St  Tcreia  or  St  Catharine  of  Sienna." 
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Mary,  to  that  which  her  n-.other  and  all  about  her  had 
been  infufing  into  her  for  many  years  j  but  that 
it  would  appear  ft  range,  if  he  fhould  for  this  caufe 
fo  far  forget  the  father,  as  to  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties with  hi*  own  child;  that  if  fhc  were  fcparated 
fmm  her  mother  and  Iter  people,  in  a  little  time  there 
might  be  ground  gained  on  her ;  but  that  to  take 
away  her  life,  would  raifc  horror  through  ail  Europe 
again  ft  him  :"  by  which  means  he  preferred  her. 
— Along  with  Archbilhop  Cranmer,  who  had  thus 
faved  her  life,  the  bifhops  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  al- 
fo  condemned  for  heiefy  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
burnt.  In  I  5  r<5,  the  persecution  became  general ;  and 
Pi  otcftants  of  all  rank >  and  ages,  and  of  both  fexes,  fell 
victims  to  papal  fury.  It  ic  obfervable,  likcwifc,  that 
tlie  fame  perfidious  violation  of  promifes  and  treat  it* 
prevailed  in  the  queen's  council,  with  refpect  to  public 
affairs,  By  the  treaty  of  marriage  concluded  between 
the  queen  and  Philip,  it  was  exprefsly  llipulated  that 
England  fhould  not  be  engaged  in  any  wars  with 
France  on  account  of  Spain;  yet  in  1557,  Philip, 
who  had  brought  immenfc  fums  of  money  into  Eng- 
land, procured  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance 
a  gain  ft  France,  from  the  Englifh  adminiftration,  and 
8000  of  the  queen's  choicclt  troops  were  fent  over  to 
the  afiiftance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Lo*  Countries  : 
the  lofs  of  Calais  to  the  French  was  the  firft  fruit  of 
this  war ;  and  fume  a/Tert,  that  upon  this  finglc  occa- 
sion the  queen  Ihowed  a  llrong  attachment  to  her  na- 
tive country,  lamenting  this  flruke  fo  deeply,  that  it 
<jccafioned  her  death  ;  but  it  is  better  authenticated, 
that  fhc  was  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  fever,  which 
raged  fo  violently  that  it  did  not  leave  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  men  in  health  to  get  in  the  harveft.  She  had 
long,  however,  been  a  prey,  if  not  to  rcmorfc,  yet  to 
disappointment  and  chagrin,  ariling  from  various  crofs 
accidents,  fuch  as  want  of  children,  and  the  abfencc 
and  unkindnefs  of  Philip  confequent  thereupon.  Her 
death  happened  Nov.  7.  1558,  in  the  43d  year  of  her 
age,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  four  months,  and  ele- 
ven days.  There  arc  foroe  thing.*  of  her  writing  11  ill 
extant.  Strype  has  preferved  three  piaycrs  or  medi- 
tations of  hers:  the  firft,  Agaiull  the  alTaults  of 
vice  ;"  the  fecond,  "  A  meditation  touching  adverli- 
ty  ;"  the  tliird,  "  A  prayer  to  be  read  at  the  hour  of 
e'caih."  In  Fox's  "  Acts  and  monuments"  are  print- 
ed eight  of  her  letters  to  king  Edward  and  the  lords 
of  the  council,  on  her  nonconformity,  and  on  the  im- 
prifoiimcnt  of  her  chaplain  Dr  Mallet.  In  the  Syl- 
(>.-e  eptjUarum  arc  I'cveral  more  of  her  letters,  extreme- 
ly curious:  one  of  her  delicacy  in  never  having  writ- 
ten but  to  three  men  (  one  of  affection  for  her  lifter  ; 
tme  after  the  death  of  Anne  Bokyn  ;  and  one  very 
lemarkablc  of  Cromwell  to  her.  In  «•  Hayncs's  State 
IJapers»"arc  two  in  Spanifh,  to  the  emperor  Char.  V. 
— 'I  here  is  alfo  a  French  letter,  printed  by  Stripe 
from  the  Cotton  libraiy,  in  anfwer  to  a  haughty 
mandate  from  Philip,  when  he  had  a  miud  l«  marry 
the  lady  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  again  It  the 
queen  s  and  princefs's  inclination  :  it  is  written  in  a 
moft  abject  mauner,  and  a  wretched  fKlc. 

MAkr  0/  Mrdicit,  wife  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France, 
was  declared  fole  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  1610,  du- 
ring the  lonficrnation  which  the  affafTination  of  that 
in l.ntd  king  had  occaiioued.    Ily  her  ambitious  in- 
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trigucs,  the  nation  loft  all  its  influence  abroad,  and 
was  torn  to  pieces  at  home  by  contending  factious.  ' 
After  fcveral  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  fhe  was  aban- 
doned by  her  fon  Louis  XIII.  whole  reign  had  been 
contlanily  difturbed  by  the  civil  commotions  fhe  had 
occalioued  ;  and  died  in  indigence  at  firufTcIf,  in  164?, 
aged  6S.  She  built  the  fupcrb  palace  of  Luxembourg 
at  Paris,  and  cmbellifhcd  that  city  with  aqueducts  and 
other  ornaments. 

Ma»v  queen  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  James  V. 
wa<s  bom  in  the  royal  palace  of  Linlithgow  on  the  8th 
of  December  if 4?.  Her  mother  was  Mary,  the 
cldeft  daughter  of  Claude  duke  of  Guife,  and  widow 
of  Louis  duke  of  Longueville.  Her  fathci  dying  a 
fdw  days  after  her  birth,  fhc  fcarcely  exifted  before  fhe 
ww  hailed  queen. 

The  government  of  a  queen  was  unknown  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  government  of  an  infant  queen  could 
not  commind  much  refpeft  from  martial  and  turbu- 
lent nobles,  who  cxercifed  a  kind  of  fovcTcignty  over 
their  own  vafTals ;  who  looked  upon  the  molt  warlike 
of  their  monarch*  in  hardly  any  other  light  than  as 
the  chief  of  the  ariltocracy  ;  and  who,  upon  the 
flighted  difgufts,  were  ever  ready  to  fly  into  rebellion, 

and  to  carry  their  arms  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  

James  had  not  even  provided  again  It  the  difordcrs  of 
a  minority,  by  committing  to  proper  perfons  the  care 
of  his  daughter's  education,  and  the  adminiflration  of 
atf.urs  in  her  name.  The  former  of  thefc  objects, 
however,  was  not  neglected,  though  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom  was  entrulled  to  very  feeble  hands.  At 
fix  years  of  age  Mary  was  conveyed  to  France,  where 
(he  received  her  education  in  the  court  of  Henry  II. 
The  opening  powers  of  her  mind,  and  her  natural  dif- 
poutions,  afforded  early  hopes  of  capacity  and  merit. 
After  being  taught  to  work  with  her  needle  and  in 
tapeflry,  fhc  was  inftmcted  in  the  Latin  tongue;  and 
fhc  is  laid  to  have  underftood  it  with  an  accuracy, 
which  is  in  this  age  very  uncommon  in  perfons  of  her 
fex  and  elevated  rank,  but  which  was  not  then  ffir- 
prifing,  when  it  was  the  fafhion  among  great  ladies  to 
ftudy  the  ancient  languages.  In  the  French,  the  Ita- 
lian, and  the  Spanifh  tongues,  her  proficiency  was  Itiil 
greater,  and  (he  fjxike  them  with  equal  cafe  and  pro- 
priety. She  walked,  danced,  and  rode  with  enchant- 
ing grae-cfulncfs  ;  and  Ihe  was  qualified  by  nature,  as 
well  as  by  art, to  attain  to  diitinction  in  painting, poetry, 
and  tnufic.  To  accompli  ill  the  woman  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  fole  object  of  her  education.  Either  ftic  was 
taught,  or  fhe  very  early  difcovered,  the  necelEty  of 
acquiring  fuch  branches  of  knowledge  as  might  enable 
her  to  difcharge  with  dignity  and  prudence  the  duties 
of  a  fovcrtign  ;  and  much  of  he*r  tune  was  devoted  to 
the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  in  which  fhe  delighted  to  the 
cud  of  her  life. 

Whilll  Mary  refided  in  the  court  of  Henry  II. 
her  perfonal  charms  made  a  deep  imprcflion  on  the 
mind  of  the  Dauphin.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  con- 
ftablc  Montmorency  oppofed  their  marriage  with  all 
his  influence.  The*  importance  of  her  kingdom  to 
France,  and  the  power  of  her  uncles  the  princes  of 
Lorraine,  were  more  than  fufficient  to  counteract  hi* 
intrigues  ;  and  the  Dauphin  obtained  the  moll  beauti- 
ful princefs  in  Chriftcndom. 

Though  this  alliance  placed  the  queen  of  Scotland 
I  in 
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Mary,    in  the  mod  conspicuous  point  of  view,  in  the  polited  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  vat  ftrongly  attached 

court  of  Europe,  and  drew  to  her  thofe  attentions  which  to  that  fuperftition  :  Yrt  (he  had  either  moderation 

arc  in  the  highed  degree  pleating  to  a  female  mind  in  enough  in  her  Spirit,  or  discretion  enough  in  her  tin. 

the  gaiety  of  youth  ;  it  may  yet  be  ennftdered  a*  ha-  derltanding,  not  to  attempt  any  innovation  in  the 

ving  accidcotilly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grcateft  part  prevailing  faith  of  protcftantifm.    She  allowed  her 

of  her  futute  misfortune*.   Elizabeth,  who  now  fway-  fubjects  the  full  and  free  exercifc  of  their  new  religi 
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ed  the  fceptre  of  Engla 


»,  on, 

had  been  declared  iliegiti*   and  only  challenged  the  fame  indulgence  for  her  own. 

She  contrived  to  attach  to  ber,  whether  from  his  heart 
or  only  in  appearance,  her  natural  brother,  the  ptior 
of  St  Andrew's  t  a  man  of  ftrong  and  vigorous  parts, 
who,  though  he  had  taken  the  ufual  oath  of  obedic 


mate  by  an  act  *f  parliament :  and  though  tlte  Eng- 
lilh  Protcdants  paid  no  regard  to  a  declaration  which 
was  compelled  by  the  tyrannic  violence  of  Henry  VII  I. 
and  which  he  himfclf  had  indeed  rendered  null  by  call- 
ing his  daughter  to  the  throne  after  her  brother  and  to  the  Pope,  had  thrown  off  his  fpiritual  allegiance, 
elder  filler ;  yet  the  papids  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  reformers.  By 
had  objections  to  the  legitimacy  of  Elizabeth'*  birth,  hi*  means  (he  crufhed  an  early  and  formidable  rebel- 
founded  on  principles  which  with  them  had  greater  lion;  and  in  reward  for  his  fervices  conferred  upon  him 
weight  than  the  acta  of  any  human  legiflaturc.  Mary  a  large  eilate,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Murray.  For 
was  unquestionably  the  next  heir  in  regular  fuccelfion  two  or  three  years  her  reign  was  profperous,  and  her 
to  the  Englifh  throne,  if  Elizabeth  mould  die  without  adminiftration  applauded  by  all  her  fubjects,  except 
legitimate  iJTuc  ;  and  upon  her  marriage  to  tlte  Dau-  the  Protellant  preachers  ;  and  had  the  either  remained 
phin,  (lie  wai  induced  by  the  perfuafton  of  her  uncles,  unmarried,  or  bellowed  her  affections  upon  a  more 
by  the  authority  of  the  French  king,  and  no  doubt  worthy  objed,  it  is  probable  that  her  name  would  have 
partly  by  bcr  own  ambition,  to  atTume  the  title  and  defcended  to  poftcrity  among  thofe  of  the  molt  fortu- 
arms  of  queen  of  England  and  Ireland.  Thefe,  in-  nate  and  the  mod  deferving  of  Scott  iSh  monarch*, 
deed,  (he  fotcbore  as  foon  as  (he  became  her  own  But  a  queen,  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplithcd, 
midrefs;  but  the  having  at  all  afTumed  them  was  an  *n  ancient  and  hereditary  kingdom,  and  the  expec- 
offence  which  Elizabeth  could  never  forgive,  and  which  tation  of  a  mightier  inheritance,  were  objects  to  excite 
rankling  in  her  bo  Com  made  her  many  years  afterwards  the  love  and  ambition  of  the  mod  illultrious  perfon- 
puifue  the  unhappy  queen  of  ScoU  to  the  block.  «gcs.  War)-,  however,  who  kept  her  eye  lleadily 
Henry  II.  dying  toon  after  the  marriage  of  the  luted  on  the  Englifh  fucccflion,  rejected  every  offer  of 
Dauphin  and  Mary,  they  mounted  the  throne  of  *  foreign  alliance ;  and,  fwayed  at  firft  by  prudential 
France.  In  that  elevated  Ration,  the  queen  did  not  motives,  and  afterwards  by  love  the  molt  exccfSvc, 
fail  to  diftinguilh  herfclf.  The  weaknefs  of  herhufband  (he  gave  her  hand  to  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  the 
ferved  to  exhibit  her  accomplishments  to  the  greatcd  fon  of  the  carl  of  Lenox.  This  nobleman  was,  af- 
advantage  i  and  in  a  court  where  gallantry  to  the  fex,  tcr  herfelf,  the  ncareft  heir  to  the  crown  of  England ; 
and  the  mod  profound  refped  for  the  perfon  of  the  be  was  ltkewife  the  fird  in  fucceffton  after  the  earl  of 
fovereign,  were  m  Separable  from  the  manners  of  a  gen-  Arran  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  j  and  it  is  known 
tlcman,  flte  learned  the  fird  leffons  of  royalty.    But  that  James  V.  had  intended  to  introduce  into  his 


this  fcene  of  fuccefsful  grandeur  and  unmixed  feli- 
city was  «f  Ihort  duration.  Her  hufband  Francis 
died  unexpectedly,  after  a  (hurt  reign  of  fixteen 
months.  Regret  for  liis  death,  her  own  humiliation, 
the  difgracc  of  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 


kingdom  the  Saliquc  law,  and  to  fettle  the  crown  up- 
on Lenox  in  preference  to  his  own  daughter.  Thci'e 
considerations  made  Mary  folicitous  for  an  interview 
with  Darnley ;  and  at  that  interview  love  dole  into 
her  heart,  and  effaced  every  favourable  thought  of  ail 


which  indantly  followed,  and  the  coldnefs  of  Catha-  her  other  fuitors.    Nature  had  indeed  been  laviflt  to 

rine  of  Mcdicis  the  queen  mother,  who  governed  him  of  her  kindnef*.    He  was  tall  of  dature ;  his 

her  fon  Charles  IX.  plunged  Mary  into  inexpremble  countenance  and  (hapes  were  beautiful  and  regular ; 

furrow.    She  was  invited  to  return  to  her  own  king-  and,  amidit  the  maiks  and  dancing  with  which  his  ar- 

dom,  and  (he  tried  to  reconcile  herfelf  to  her  fate.  rival  was  celebrated,  he  (hone  with  uncommon  ludre. 

She  was  now  to  pals  from  a  Situation  of  elegance  But  the  bounty  of  nature  extended  not  to  his  mind, 

and  fplendour  to  the  very  reign  of  incivility  and  tur*  His  underdanding  wat  narrow  ;  his  ambition  excclltve  ; 

bulcncc,  where  moll  of  her  accomplishments  would  be  his  obltinacy  inflexible  ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  no 

utterly  lod.    Among  the  Scots  of  that  period,  ele-  fixed  principle,  he  was  inconltant  and  capricious.  He 

gance  of  tailc  was  little  known.    The  generality  of  knew  neither  how  to  enjoy  his  profperity  nor  how  to 

them  were  funk  in  ignorance  and  barban£m  ;  and  what  enfurc  it. 

they  termed  religion,  dictated  to  all  a  petulant  rudenefs  On  the  29th  of  July  1565,  this  ill-fated  pair  were 

of  fpcech  and  conduct,  tu  which  the  queen  of  France  married  ;  and  though  the  queen  gave  her  hulband 

was  wholly  unaccuftomcd.    During  her  minority  and  every  pofiiblc  evidence  of  the  mod  extravagant  love  ; 

abfence,  the  Protedant  religion  had  gained  a  kind  of  e-  though  (he  infringed  the  principles  of  the  conttitutinn 

ihblifhment  in  Scotland)  obtained,  indeed, by  violence,  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  king  ;  and  though  (lie 

and  therefore  liable  to  be  overturned  by  an  act  of  the  was  willing  to  (hare  with  him  all  the  offices,  honours, 

fovereign  and  the  three  cllatcs  in  parliament.   The  and  dignities  of  royalty — be  was  not  Satisfied  with  bis 

queen,  too,  was  unhappily  of  a  different  opinion  from  lot,  but  foon  began  to  clamour  for  more  power.  He 

the  great  body  of  her  Subjects,  upon  t'.at  one  topic,  had  not  been  married  feven  month;,  when  he  entered 

which  among  them  actuated  ahnod  every  heart,  and  into  a  confpiracy  to  deprive  Mary  of  the  government, 

directed  almod  every  tongue.   She  had  been  educated  and  to  feat  himfelf  on  her  throne.    With  this  view  he 
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Mary,  headed  a  band  of  factious  noble*,  who  entered  her 
~"~v"— *  chamber  at  night ;  and  though  fhc  was  then  far  advan- 
ced in  her  pregnancy,  murdered  her  Cecrctary  in  her 
prefence,  whilll  one  of  the  ruffians  held  a  cocked  pi- 
flol  tn  her  bread.  Such  an  outrage,  together  with  his 
infidelity  and  frequent  amours,  could  not  fad  to  aflie- 
iiate  the  affections  of  a  high  fpiritcd  woman,  and  to 
open  her  eye,  to  thofe  defefta  in  his  character  which 
the  ardors  of  love  had  hitherto  prevented  her  from 
feeing.  She  fighed  and  wept  over  the  precipitation 
of  her  marriage  :  but  though  it  was  no  longer  poflible 
to  love  him,  fhc  Hill  treated  him  with  attention  and 
nefped,  and  laboureAto  fafhion  him  to  the  humour  of 
her  people. 

This  was  labour  in  vain.  His  prepofterous  vanity 
and  afpirinjj  pride  roufed  the  refentmcnt  and  the 
fcorn  of  the  nobles  :  hit  follies  and  want  of  dignity 
made  him  little  with  the  people.  He  defcrted  the  con- 
fpirators  with  whom  he  had  been  leagued  in  the  aff.iffi- 
nation  of  the  fecrctary ;  and  he  had  the  extreme  im- 
prudence to  threaten  publicly  the  earl  of  Murray, 
who,  from  his  talcnu  and  his  followers,  pofleffed  the 
great  eft  power  of  any  man  in  the  kingdom.  The 
confcqucnce  was,  that  a  combination  was  formed  for 
the  king's  deftruclion  ;  and,  on  the  1  cth  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1567,  the  houfc  in  which  he  then  refided  was  early 
in  the  morning  blown  up  with  gun-|>owder,  and  his 
dead  and  naked  body,  without  any  marks  of  violence, 
was  found  in  an  adjoining  field. 

Such  a  daring  and  atrocious  murder  filled  every 
mind  with  horror  and  aftonifhment.  The  queen,  who 
had  been  in  fome  meafurc  reconciled  to  her  hufband, 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  took  every  method 
in  her  power  to  difcover  the  regicides ;  but  for  fome 
days  nothing  appeared  which  could  lead  to  the  difco- 
very.  Papers  indeed  were  ported  on  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous  places  in  Edinburgh,  accufing  the  carl  of  Both- 
well  of  the  crime;  and  rumours  were  induftrioufly 
circulated  that  his  horrid  enterprife  was  encoutag-d 
by  the  queen.  Confcious,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  of  her 
own  innocence,  Mary  was  the  lefs  difpofed  to  believe 
the  guilt  of  Bothwell,  who  was  accufed  as  having  only 
acted  as  her  inftrument ;  but  when  he  was  charged 
with  the  murder  by  the  carl  of  Lenox,  fhe  inftantly 
ordered  him  on  his  trial.  Through  the  management 
of  the  carl  of  Morton  and  others,  who  were  afterwards 
difcovered  to  have  been  partners  in  his  guilt,  Bothwell 
was  acquitted  of  all  mare  and  knowledge  of  the  king's 
murder ;  and  what  is  abfolutcly  aftuuifhing,  and  fhows 
the  total  want  of  honour  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  this 
flagitious  man  procured,  by  means  of  the  fame  treach- 
erous friends,  a  paper  figncd  by  the  majority  of  the 
nobles,  recommending  him  as  a  fit  hufband  for  the 
queen ! 

Armed  with  this  inftrument  of  mifchief,  which  he 
weakly  thought  fufScient  to  defend  him  from  danger, 
Bothwell  foon  afterwards  feized  the  perfon  of  his  fove- 
reiga,  and  carried  her  a  prifoner  to  his  caftle  at  Dun- 
bar. It  has  indeed  been  alleged  by  the  enemies  of 
the  queen,  that  no  force  was  employed  on  the  occa- 
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(ion  ;  that  fhe  was  feized  with  her  own  confent ;  and 
that  fhc  was  even  privy  to  the  febferibing  of  the  ' 
bond  by  the  nobles.  But  it  has  been  well  obferved 
by  one  of  her  able  (I  vindicators  (  a),  that  "  her  previous 
knowledge  of  the  bond,  and  her  aequiefcencc  in  the 
fcizure  of  her  perfon,  arc  two  facts  in  apparent  oppo- 
tition  to  each  other.  Had  the  queen  aded  in  concert 
with  Bothwell  in  obtaining  the  bond  from  the  nobles, 
nothing  remained  but,  under  the  fan&ion  of  their  un- 
animous addrefs,  to  have  proceeded  directly  to  the 
marriage.  Inilead  of  which,  can  we  fuppofe  her  fo 
weak  as  to  rejeA  that  addrefs,  and  rather  ib.oft  that 
BothweD  fhould  attempt  to  feize  and  carry  her  off  by 
violence? — an  attempt  which  many  accidents  might 
fruflrate,  and  which  at  all  events  could  not  fail  to  ren- 
der him  or  both  of  them  odious  to  the  whotc  nation. 
Common  fenfc,  then,  as  well  as  candour,  mult  induce 
us  to  believe,  that  the  fchemc  of  fcizi'ng  the  queen 
was  folely  the  contrivance  of  Bothwell  and  his  affo- 
ciatcs,  and  that  it  was  really  by  force  that  fhe  was  carried 
to  Dunbar."  Being  there  kept  a  dofe  prifoner  for 
12  days;  having,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  a&ually 
fuffeted  the  indignity  of  a  rape  j  perceiving  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  refcuc ;  and  being  fhown  the  infamous 
bond  of  ihe  nobles ;  Mary  promifed  to  receive  her  ra- 
vifher  for  a  hufband,  as  in  her  opinion  the  only  refuge 
for  bcr  injured  honour.  Without  condemning  with 
afperity  this  compliance  of  the  queen,  it  is  impoflible 
not  to  reoollea  the  more  dignified  conduct  which 
Richardfon  attributes  in  fimilar  circumftances  to  his 
ClariiTa t  and  every  man  who  feels  for  the  fufferings, 
and  rcfpc&s  the  memory  of  Mary,  muft  regret  that 
fhc  had  not  fortitude  to  refift  every  attempt  to  force 
upon  her  as  a  hufband  the  profligate  and  audacious 
villain  who  had  offered  her  ftich  an  infult  as  no  vir- 
tuous woman  ought  ever  to  forgive.  This,  however, 
is  only  to  regret  that  fhe  was  not  more  than  human  ; 
that  fhe  who  polleffed  fo  many  perfecti  ons,  fhould  have 
had  them  blended  with  one  defect.  "  In  the  irre- 
trievable fituation  of  her  affairs,  let  the  moft  fevere  of 
her  fex  lay  what  courfe  was  left  for  her  to  follow  > 
Her  firft  and  moft  urgent  concern  was  to  regain  her 
liberty.  That  probably  fhe  attained  by  promiiing  t» 
be  direded  by  the  advice  of  her  council,  where  Botb- 
weU  had  nothing  to  fear."  The  marriage,  thus  inauf- 
picioufly  contraded,  was  folemnized  on  the  1 5th  of 
May  1567  ;  and  it  was  the  fignal  for  revolt  to  Mor- 
ton, Lethington,  and  many  of  the  other  nobles  by 
whofe  wicked  and  relcntlefs  policy  it  had  been  chiefly 
brought  about,  and  who  had  bound  themfelves  to 
employ  their  fwords  againft  all  perfons  who  fhould 
prefume  to  difturb  fo  delirable  an  event. 

As  Bothwell  was  juftly  and  univerfally  detefted, 
and  as  the  rebels  pretended  that  it '  was  only  againft 
him  and  not  againft  their  fovereign  that  they  had 
taken  up  arms,  troops  flocked  to  them  from  every 
quarter.  The  progrefs  and  iffue  of  this  rebelli  on  will 
be  feen  in  our  hillory  of  Scotland  :  fufBce  it  to  fay 
here,  that  upon  the  faith  of  promifes  the  moll  folcmn, 
not  only  of  perfonal  fafcty  to  hcrfelf,  but  of  receiving 
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M«ry.  u  much  honour,  fcrvice,  and  obedience,  ai  ever  in  any 
_  »  former  period  was  paid  by  the  nobility  to  the  prince* 
her  predeccflor*,  tlic  unhappy  queen  delivered  herfelf 
into  the  hnnds  of  her  rebels,  and  perfuaded  her  huf- 
band  to  fly  from  the  danger  which  in  her  apprchenfion 
threatened  hi*  life.  Thefc  prooiifcs  were  inftantly 
violated.  The  faithlef*  nobles,  alter  infulting  their 
fovcreign  in  the  crucllcft  inauner,  huri'ied  her  as  a  pri- 
foner  to  a  caftle  within  a  lake,  where  (he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  that  very  woman  who  was  the 
mother  of  her  ha  Hard  brother  ;  who,  with  the  natural 
infolence  of  a  whore'*  meannefs,  fay*  Mr  Whitaker, 
afferted  the  legitimacy  of  her  own  child  and  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  Mary ;  and  who  actually  carried  the  na- 
tural vulgarity  of  a  whore'*  impudence  fo  far,  as  to 
ftrip  her  of  all  her  royal  ornaments,  and  to  drefs  her 
like  a  mere  child  of  fortune  in  a  coarfe  brown  canoe. 

In  this  diftrefs  the  queen'*  fortitude  and  prefencc  of 
mind  did  not  forfakc  her :  She  contrived  to  make  her 
efcape  from  her  prifon,  and  foon  found  herfelf  at  the 
head  of  6000  combatant*.  Thi*  army,  however,  was 
defeated  ;  and,  in  oppolition  to  the  advice  and  in- 
treaties  of  all  her  friends,  (he  hailily  formed  the  re- 
rcfolution  of  tailing  refugt  m  England.  The  archbi- 
fliop  of  St  Aodrew's  in  particular  accompanied  her  to 
the  border ;  and  when  (he  was  about  to  quit  her  own 
kingdom,  he  laid  hold  of  her  horfe's  bridle,  and  on 
his  knees  conjured  her  to  return  :  but  Mary  proceed- 
ed, with  the  utmoft  reliance  on  the  friendfliip  of  Eli- 
zabeth, which  had  been  offered  to  her  when  (he  was 
a  pri foner,  and  of  the  fincerity  of  which  (he  harboured 
not  a  doubt. 

That  prince fj,  however,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten 
her  affumption  of  the  title  and  arms  of  queen  of  Eng- 
land, was  now  taught  to  dread  her  talents  and  to  be 
envious  of  her  charms.  She  therefore,  under  various 
pretences,  and  in  violation  not  only  of  public  faith,  but 
even  of  the  common  right*  of  hofpitality,  kept  her  a 
clofe  prifoner  for  1 9  years ;  encouraged  her  rebellious 
fubic&s  to  accufe  her  publicly  of  the  murder  of  her 
hufband ;  allowed  her  no  opportunity  of  vindicating 
her  honour ;  and  even  employed  venal  fcribblcrs  to 
bhxft  her  fame.  Under  this  unparalleled  load  of  com- 
plicated diftrefs,  Mary  preferred  the  magnanimity  of  a 
queen,  and  pra&ifed  with  fincerity  the  duties  of  a 
Chriftian.  Her  fufferings,  her  dignified  affability,  and 
Iter  gentlenefs  of  difpontion,  gained  her  great  popu- 
larity in  England,  efpecially  among  the  Roman  catho- 
lics \  and  as  fhe  made  many  attempts  to  procure  her 
liberty,  and  carried  on  a  conftant  correfpondcncc 
with  foreign  powers,  Elizabeth  became  at  laft  fo 
much  afraid  of  her  intrigues,  that  fhe  determined  to 
cut  her  off,  at  whatever  hazard.  With  this  view  fhe 
prevailed  upon  her  fcrvile  parliament  to  pafs  an  a& 
which  might  make  Mary  anfwerahle  for  the  crimes 
of  all  who  would  call  themfclvcs  her  partisans ;  and 
upon  that  flagitious  flatute  (he  was  tried  as  a  traitor 
concerned  in  the  confpiracy  of  Uabington:  (fee  Scot- 
land). Though  the  trial  was  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  beeir  illegal  even  if  fhe  had  been  a 
fubjed  of  England,  and  though  no  certain  proof  ap- 
peared of  her  connection  with  the  confpirators',  fhe 
was,  to  the  amazement  of  Europe,  condemned  to  fuf- 
fer  death. 

The  fair  heroine  received  her  fentence  with  great 
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compofure  ;  faying  to  thofe  by  whom  it  was  announ-  Mary 
ced,  "-The  new*  you  bring  cannot  but  be  molt  wel-  "^~Y^™ 
come,  fince  they  announce  the  termination  of  my  mi- 
ftric*.  Nor  do  I  account  that  foul  to  be  deferring  of 
the  felicities  of  immortality  which  can  (hrink  under 
the  fuffcring*  of  the  body,  or  fcruplc  the  ftroke  that 
fets  it  free."  On  the  evening  before  her  execution, 
for  wliieh,  on  the  fuccecding  morn,  fhe  prepared  herfelf 
with  religious  folemnity  and  perfect  rcfignation,  fhe 
ordered  all  her  fcrvunts  to  appear  before  her,  and  drank 
to  them.  She  even  condescended  to  beg  their  pardon 
for  her  omiflions  or  neglects;  and  (he  recommended  it 
to  them  to  love  charity,  to  avoid  the  unhappy  paffions 
of  hatred  and  malice,  and  to  preferve  themfelves  fted- 
faft  in  the  faith  of  Chrilt.  She  then  dillributed  a- 
mong  them  her  money,  her  jewels,  and  her  clothes, 
according  to  their  rank  or  merit.  She  wrote  her  will 
with  her  own  hand,  con&ituting  the  duke  of  Guife 
her  principal  executor  j  and  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
France  (he  recommended  her  foo,  provided  he  mould 
prove  worthy  of  their  cfteem. — In  the  callle  of  Fo- 
theringay  (he  was  beheaded  on  the  8th  of  February 
1587,  in  the  45th  year  of  her  age  ;  and  her  body,  af- 
ter being  embalmed  and  committed  to  a  leaden  coffin, 
was  buried  with  royal  pomp  and  fplendor  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Peterborough.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
her  bones  were  by  order  of  her  fon  and  only  child  King 
James  I.  removed  to  Weflminfter,  anddcpofited  in  their 
proper  place  among  the  kings  of  England. 

The  general  character  of  Mary,  which  in  the  regular 
order  of  biography  fliould  now  be  laid  before  the  rea- 
der, has  fumifhed  matter  of  controverfy  for  200  years. 
She  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  had  confidcrablc  ta- 
lents, and  a  mind  highly  cultivated.  By  one  party 
(he  is  painted  with  more  virtues  and  with  fewer  defects 
than  almoft  any  other  woman  of  the  age  in  which  fhe 
lived.  By  another  fhe  is  represented  as  guilty  of  the 
groffeft  crimes  which  a  woman  can  commit — adultery 
and  the  muidcr  of  her  hufband.  By  all  it  is  confeffed, 
that,  previous  to  her  connection  with  the  earl  of  Both- 
well,  her  life  as  a  ChriiUan  was  exemplary,  and  her 
adminiftration  as  a  queen  equitable  and  mild  ;  and  it 
has  never  been  denied  that  (he  bore  her  tedious  fuffcr- 
ing* with  fuch  rclignation  and  fortitude  as  arc  fcldom 
found  united  with  confeious  guilt.  Thefc  are  ftrong 
prefumptions  of  her  innocence.  The  moral  chara&er* 
of  men  change  by  degrees ;  and  it  fcems  hardly  con- 
fident with  the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  that 
any  perfon  fliould  at  once  plunge  deliberately  from  the 
fummit  of  virtue  to  the  depths  of  vice ;  or,  when  funk 
fo  low,  fliould  by  one  effort  recover  his  original  (late 
of  elevation.  But  in  this  controverfy  prefumptions 
muft  go  for  nothing.  The  poiitive  evidences  which 
were  brought  again  ft  the  queen  of  Scots  are  fo  con- 
clulive,  that  if  they  be  genuine  fhe  mull  have  been 
guilty ;  and  if  they  be  fpurious,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  her  innocence.  They  confiftcd  of  a  box  with  let- 
ters, contracts,  and  fonnets,  faid  to  be  written  by  her- 
felf and  fent  to  the  carl  of  Bothwell.  In  addition  to 
thefc,  the  fuppofed  confeffions  of  the  criminals  who 
had  fuffered  for  the  king's  murder  were  originally 
urged  as  proofs  of  her  guilt :  but  thofe  confeffions  arc 
now  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  cither  wholly  forged, 
or  Jo  grofsly  interpolated  that  no  ftrefs  whatever  can 
be  laid  upon  them }  and  during  Mary's  life  it  was  af- 
firmed 
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firmed  by  her  friends,  and  not  fufficiently  contradicted 
by  her  enemies,  that  the  pcifons  who  had  accufed 
Bothwell,  and  were  doubtlcli  hit  accomplices,  inltcad 
of  criminating  the  queen,  had  openly  protc-lted  her  in- 
nocence in  their  dying  moments. 
St**rf$  Hi.  This  box  then,  with  its  contents,  was  the  evidence 
/  Set  upon  which  her  accufers  hid  the  chief  and  indeed  the 
only  reliance  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  evidence,  whatever 
it  be,  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Scottilh  prin- 
cefs  mult  finally  be  determined.  It  is  aniformly  af- 
firmed upon  the  part  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his 
faction,  that  the  calk et  with  the  letters  and  the  fonneta 
had  been  left  by  BothwcH  in  the  caillc  of  Edinburgh  ; 
that  this  nobleman,  before  he  fled  from  Scotland,  fent 
a  meffenger  to  recover  them ;  and  that  they  were  found 
in  the  pofTcflion  of  this  perfon.  The  aoth  day  of  June 
1  567  is  fixed  as  the  date  of  this  remarkable  difcovcry. 
The  governor  of  the  caftle  at  that  time  was  Sir  James 
Balfour.  George  Dalgleilh,  a  fervant  of  Both  well's, 
is  named  as  his  mefTenger  upon  this  erand.  He  was 
feized,  it  is  faid,  by  the  domeilics  of  the  ear)  of  Mor- 
ton ;  and  it  was  the  earl  of  Morton  himfelf  who  made 
the  actual  production  of  thccalket  and  its  contents. 

This  ilury  ii  uofupported  by  vouchers,  contains  im- 
probabilities, and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  hiftory 
and  events.  There  remains  not  any  authentic  or  un- 
CufpiVious  evidence  that  the  queen  had  di (honoured  the 
bed  of  Lord  Damley ;  and  there  is  the  moll  {atisfac- 
4  HUfa.  tory  evidence  f,  that  though  Both  well  was  entmfted 
ttr',  I'imB-  with  the  defence  of  the  borders  on  account  of  his  tried 
courage  and  loyalty,  he  was  privately  difliked  by  Mary 
for  his  uncommon  ».eal  in  the  caufe  of  l'rotellantifm. 
At  the  very  time  when  the  queen  is  faid  to  have  had 
the  mod  violent  love  for  that  nobleman,  and  with  him 
to  have  been  carrying  on  the  mod  criminal  intcrcourfe 
again  (I  her  hufband,  we  know  both  from  Randolph 
and  from  Knox,  that  Bothwell  refufed  to  gratify  her  by 
the  fmaUert  compliance  with  the  ceremonies  of  her  reli- 
gion, though  many  of  the  other  Proteftant  peers  fcruplcd 
not  to  accompany  her  to  the  celebration  of  the  mafs. 
That  the  villain  who  could  deliberately  commit  mur- 
der, mould  be  fo  fcrupuluufly  confeientious  with  rc- 
fpect  to  modes  of  faith  and  worfhip,  as  to  (land  for- 
ward with  a  fecuhar  drain  of  bravery  to  oppofc,  in  a 
favourite  meafurc,  the  queen,  who  was  then  admitting 
him  to  her  bed,  and  actually  forming  plant  for  railing 
him  to  her  throne,  is  furcly,  to  fay  the  lead  of  it,  ex- 
tremely improbable. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  this  non-compliance  on  the  part 
of  Bothwell  to  have  been  a  mcafurc  concerted  between 
the  queen  and  him  to  conceal  more  eftectualiy  from 
the  eyes  of  the  public  the  criminal  intcrcourfe  iu 
w  hich  they  were  engaged  ;  is  it  not  very  furpriling, 
that  of  fuch  politicians,  the  one  Ihould  have  written 
thofe  letters,  and  the  other  have  left  them  in  the  power 
of  their  rnrmiet  t  The  earl  of  Bothwell  was  expofed 
to  more  than  fufpicions  of  a  concern  in  the  murder 
of  the  king.  Thcfe  papers  contained  manifed  proofs 
of  his  guilt.  It  evidently  was  not  his  intercd  to  pre- 
ferve  them :  or  admitting,  that  till  his  marriage  was 
tolcmnizcd  with  the  queen  he  might  look  upon  them 
as  his  belt  fecurity  for  the  realifiog  of  his  ambitious 
hopes,  yet,  after  that  event,  when  all  his  former 
friends  hid  defertcd  him,  he  mud  have  felt  the  drong- 
e.l  inducements  to  deftroy  fuch  a  criminal  correfpon- 
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dence  ;  and  Mary  mud  have  been  ardently  animated 
with  the  fame  wilh.    ^Phe  callk  of  Edinburgh,  where 
the  box  is  faid  to  have  been  lodged,  was  at  this  time 
entirely  at  their  command ;  and  Sir  James  Balfour, 
their  deputy,  was  the  creature  of  Bothwell.    If  his 
enemies,  who'werc  now  in  arms  againll  him,  mould 
poflek  themfelves  of  this  box  and  its  contents,  his 
dedruction  was  inevitable.     From  his  marriage  till 
the  jth  day  of  June,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  de- 
ftroyed  the  fatal  papers  ;  and  if  they  had  cxided,  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  have  neglected  a 
dep  fo  expedient,  not  only  for  his  own  fecurity  and 
reputation,  but  alfo  for  thofe  of  the  queen.  During 
all  this  time,  however,  he  made  no  effort  to  recover 
his  box  and  letters :  he  had  Udged  them  in  the  cadle 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  there  be  chofe  to  leave  them  in 
the  cuAody  of  a  man  in  whom  he  could  not  have  one 
particle  of  affiarce.    This  was  exceflively  focdilh  ;  but 
his  fubfequent  conduct  was  dill  more  fo.    Upon  the 
6th  day  of  June,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  rcafon  to 
fufpect  the  fidelity  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  iince  he 
avoided  to  take  refuge  in  the  cadle  of  Edinburgh  and 
fled  to  Dunbar.    He  returned,  however,  with  an  ar- 
my in  order  to  fight  the  rebels.    The  balance  of  em- 
pire might  then  feem  to  hang  fufpended  between  him- 
felf and  his  enemies ;  and  in  that  date  of  things,  a 
man  of  fuch  commodious  principles  as  Balfour  appears 
to  have  been,  might  be  inclined  to  do  his  old  friend 
and  patron  a  fecret  fervice,  both  to  efface  his  former 
perfidy  and  to  create  himfelf  a  new  intercd  with  him 
in  cafe  he  Ihould  be  victorious  over  the  rebels.  Yet 
in  thefe  critical  moments  Bothwell  neglected  to  make 
any  application  to  him  for  the  cafket  and  the  letters  ! 
On  the  1  *th  of  June,  all  his  towering  imaginations 
were  at  once  darned  to  the  ground.    He  had  come 
to  Carbcrry-hiM,  followed  by  an  army  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  queen  }  but  he  fled  from  it  attended  only 
by  a  Angle  fervant,  and  was  glad  to  Iheher  himfelf  in 
the  cadle  of  Dunbar  from  the  vengeance  due  to  his 
crimes.    Yet  in  this  extremity  of  didrefs  he  is  repre- 
fented  as  trying  a  bold  experiment,  which  he  had  not 
courage  to  try  when  he  was  fortified  with  the  autho- 
rity of  his  fovereign,  and  when  he  was  facing  the  re- 
bels in  the  field.    In  the  very  hour  when  sJmott  every 
friend  had  deferted  him,  he  expected  a  return  of  friend- 
ship from  a  man  who  had  deferted  him  at  rirfl  only 
becaufc  he  fufpefled  him  to  he  in  danger.    At  this  period 
he  fent  his  fervant  George  Dalgleilh  to  wait  upon 
Balfour,  the  acting  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  requifition  for  the  box  of  letters,  and 
to  bring  back  the  important  charge,  through  ten  thou- 
fand  dangers,  to  Dunbar.    Though  this  man  was  one 
of  his  agents  in  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  might 
therefore  have  been  fafely  cntruded  with  any  fecret, 
be  did  not  order  him,  as  common  fenfe  requires  he 
Ihould  have  done,  to  dellroy  the  letters  as  foon  as  he 
Ihould  get  them  into  his  pofTclfioD.    No !  he  fent  him 
to  fetch  them  from  the  caftle,  as  if  there  was  no  dan- 
ger in  going  thither,  no  doubt  of  receiving  them 
there,  and  no  difficulty  in  carrying  them  back.   fTo*  WVf- 
a  traveller  in  an  eafy  chair,  all  roads  are  fmooth,  and  *»' ' 
all  days  are  fine.    Accordingly  this  fame  Dalgleilh, 
though  the  well  known  •  fervant  of  Bothwell,  makes 
good  his  entrance  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  though 
thefc  were  guarded  by  450  harquebuders  all  bodile  to 
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Ma'j.  hi*  maftcr,  finds  his  way  to  the  caftle,  and  delivers 
his  meflagc.  But  what  is  more  aftonifhing  than  all, 
he  actually  receives  the  box  of  letters  from  ivr  James 
Balfour.  This  indeed,  fays  Mr  Whiiaker,  it  *'  o'cr- 
doing  Termagant;  it  out-herods  Herod."  Balfour 
was  the  ductile  Have  of  felri(hn«f».  He  had  with  in- 
finite perfuiioufnefs  tumed  again  ft  his  friend,  his  pa- 
tron, and  his  queen,  only  beeaufc  he  faw  them  oppo- 
fed  by  a  party  which  he  thought  would  prove  tooflrong 
for  them  j  but  now  when  they  were  both  plunged 
into  the  lowclk  ftate  of  diftrefs,  and  btanded  with  the 
appellation  of  regicides,  his  fclfifhnefs  was  fuddenly 
changed  into  generality,  his  mtannefs  gave  place  to 
exalted  fentimcnts  and,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life, 
he  performed  an  heroical  act  of  kindncf*  !  "  In  fuch 
circumftanccs  (alks  a  contemporary  writer),  is  it  to 
be  thought,  either  that  the  carl  would  lend  to  the 
faid  Sir  James,  or  that  the  faid  Sir  James  would  fend 
any  thing  to  the  earl  ?  Is  it  likely  i  Is  it  credible  ?" 
No  matter  :  B«thwc)l  is  made  to  fend  for  his  papers 
at  a  time  when  his  difficulties  and  bis  defpair  render 
it  tmprol\ilrlc  that  he  could  rbiri  ot  them,  and  when 
it  was  abfolutely  impojfible  that  he  could  rn  etvr  them. 
His  mcflenger  accordingly  is  intercepted  with  the 
cafket ;  and  the  adversaries  of  the  queen,  upon  the 
aoth  day  of  June,  became  poflefled  of  vouchers  with 
which  they  might  operate  her  deftruction.  Thefe  in- 
confiltcncirs  are  glaring,  and  of  a  force  not  eafdy  to 
be  cont  muled  ;  and  the  ftoiy  is  open  to  other  objec- 
tions, which  are,  if  pofliblc,  greater,  and  altogether 
infurmountablc. 

By  comparing  different  proclamations  of  the  rebels 
with  the  feveral  difpatche*  of  Throgmorton,  who  was 


then  Elizabeth's  rciident  in  Scotland,  Mr  Whitakcr 
has  made  it  appear  in  the  highell  degree  probable,  that 
Dalgleifh  was  not  fci/ed  t.li  the  17th  of  July  ;  that  be 
was  then,  in  confequence  of  an  order  iflued  by  the 
court  of  feflion,  apprehended,  together  with  Powrie, 
another  of  Bothwclt's  fcrvants,  in  that  nobleman's 
lodgings  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe ;  and  that 
therefore  he  could  not  be  the  bearer  of  the  letters  in- 
tercepted by  the  earl  of  Morton  on  the  10th  of  June. 
What  adds  greatly  to  this  probability  is  the  account 
which  the  rebels  themfeScs  give  of  his  examination. 
A  few  days  after  he  was  taken,  he  was  examined,  fay 
they,  judicially,  in  a  council  where  the  earls  of  Mor- 
ton and  Atliol  arc  marked  a«  prcfent.  It  was  natu- 
ral upon  this  occalion  to  make  inquiries  about  the 
caiket  and  the  papers.  No  quellions,  however,  were 
put  to  him  on  that  fubject.  He  was  not  confronted 
with  Sir  James  Balfour,  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  caiket ;  nor  with  the  domeftict  of  the  carl  of  Mor» 
ton,  bv  whom  it  was  faid  that  he  had  been  appre- 
hended. He  was  kept  in  pnfon  many  months  after 
this  examination.;  and  during  a  period  when  the  rebels 
were  infinitely  preffed  to  apologize  for  their  violence 
againA  the  queen,  there  were  opportunities  without 
number  of  bringing  hitn  to  a  confvflion.  Thefe  op- 
portunities, however,  were  avoided  ;  and  there  exilks 
not  the  flighteil  evidence  that  the  caiket  and  the  pa- 
pers had  ever  been  in  his  pofleffion.  Is  it  then  to  be 
(uppofed,  that  if  the  caiket  and  the  papers  had  really 
been  difcovered  with  him,  the  cftabliihrnmt  of  a  fact 
fo  important  would  have  been  neglected  by  the  adver- 
krics  of  the  qutcu  I  No  !  they  would  have  cltablilhcd 
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it  by  the  mod  complete  evidence ;  which  they  werr 
fo  far  from  attempting  to  do,  that  the  earlicit  accour.t 
which  they  give  of  their  pretended  fciture  of  the  let- 
ters is  dated  Jtftttn  month t  after  the  event  itfelf,  and 
nearly  mnr  monthi  after  the  death  of  Dalgleifh.  To 
have  blazoned  their  difcovcry  at  the  time  they  pre- 
tend it  was  made,  might  have  been  attended  with  very 
difagrccablc  confcquenccs ;  for  Dalgleifh,  who  at  his 
execution  afiertcd  the  innocence  of  the  queen,  and 
•dually  charged  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton  as 
the  contrivers  of  the  murder,  might  have  found  proof 
that  the  cafket  could  not  poflihly  have  been  intercept- 
ed in  his  cuflody. 

The  20th  of  June  1 567  is  fixed  as  the  arra  of  the 
difcovcry  of  the  letters.  If  this  difcovcry  had  been 
real,  the  triumph  of  the  enemies  of  the  queen  would 
have  been  infinite.  They  would  not  have  delayed  one 
moment  to  proclaim  their  joy,  and  to  reveal  to  her 
indignant  fubjects  the  fulnefs  and  the  infamy  of  bcr 
guilt.  They  preferred,  however,  a  long  and  a  pro-' 
round  filcnee.  It  was  not  till  the  4lh  of  December 
1567  that  the  papers  received  their  tirll  mark  of  no- 
tice or  diflinction  ;  nor  till  the  16th  of  September 
1568,  that  the  earl  of  Morton  was  faid  to  have  inter- 
cepted them  with  Dalgleifh.  From  the  20th  day  of 
June  to  the  Ath  day  of  December,  many  tranfadions 
and  events  of  the  highell  importance  had  taken  place  ; 
and  the  mofb  powerful  motives  that  have  influence 
with  men  had  called  upon  them  to  pubb'fh  their  dif- 
oovery.  They  yet  made  no  production  of  the  papers, 
and  ventured  not  to  appeal  to  them.  In  the  procla- 
mation which  they  iflued  for  apprehending  Bolhwcll, 


Mirf. 


they  inveigh  again  ft  his  guilt,  and  exprefs  an  anxious 
Afire  to  punifh  the  regicides :  yet  though  this  deed 
was  pofterior  to  the  acth  of  June,  there  is  no  a/Tcr- 
tion  in  it  to  the  difhonour  of  the  queen  ;  and  it  con- 
tain* no  mention  of  the  box  and  the  letters.  An  am. 
bail'ador  arrived  in  this  interval  front  France,  to  in- 
quire into  the  rebellion  and  the  imprifonmcnt  of  the 
queen  ;  yet  they  apologized  not  for  their  condud  by. 
communicating  to  him  the  contents  of  the  caiket. 
To  Throgmorton,  who  had  itillruotrous  to  act  with 
Mary  as  well  as  with  her  adverfaries  they  denied  the 
liberty  of  waiting  upon  her  at  Lochleven,  where  (he 
wa»  detained  a  dofc  prifonej  ;  and  they  were  earned 
to  imprefs  him  with  the  idea  that  her  love  of  Both- 
well  was  incurable.  He  prcflld  them  on  the  fubject 
of  their  behaviour  to  her.  At  different  times  they 
attempted  formally  to  vindicate  thcmfclves  ;  and  they 
were  uniformly  vehement  on  the  topic  of  the  love 
which  (he  bore  to  that  nobleman.  Yet  they  abllaincd 
from  producing  the  letters  to  him.  "  They  even  (puke 
of  her  to  him  with  rtfyrtl  ai:d  r,vertncr;"  which  lure, 
ly  they  could  not  pofli'.'y  have  done  had  thev  been 
then  in  pofleffion  of  the  letters.  They  were  folic i tons 
to  divide  the  faction  of  the  nobles  who  adhered  to 
the  quee*  ;  and  there  could  not  have  been  a  mcaforc 
fo  effectual  for  this  end  as  the  production  of  the  caiket 
and  its  contents :  yet  they  called  no  convention  of 
her  friends,  to  furprife  and  difunite  them  with  this  fa- 
tal difcovery.  They  flattered  the  1'roteltant  cler- 
gy, attended  alfcmblics  of  the  church,  intlillcd  into- 
them  a  belief  of  the  queen's  being  guilty  of  murder 
and  adultery,  and  incited  Mr  Knox  to  "  inveigh  a- 
gainll  h«r  vehemently  in  his  fermons,  to  pcrfuade  eie- 
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Miry,  t remit ie»  toward*  her,  and  (a*  Thrograorton  conti-    nifhmcnt  for  her  notorioui  Crimea."    From  aaother  Mvy 
nucs)  to  threaten  the  great  plague  of  C-od  againil  the    difpatch  of  the  lame  ambaflador  »,  dated  live  days  after 
whole  country  and  nation  if  <hc  mould  be  fparcd  from 
her  condign  pwvjhmcnt but  they  ventured  not  to  ex- 
cite the  fury  of  thefe  ghottly  father*  by  exhibiting  to 
them  the  box  and  the  letter*.    They  compelled  the 
queen  to  fubferibe  a  rcug  nation  of  her  crown  j  and 
they  had  the  ftrongell  reafon  to  be  folicitous  to  juftify 
this  daring  transaction.     The  box  and  the  letters 
would  have  ferved  as  a  complete  vindication  of  them : 
yet  they  neglected  to  take  any  notice  of  thefe  impor- 
tant vouchers ;  and  were  contented  with  relling  on 
ibe  wild  and  frivolous  pretence  that  the  queen,  from 
ficknefs  and  fatigue,  was  difgufted  with  the  care  of 
her  kingdom. 

To  the  irrefragable  proof  of  the  forgery  of  the 
letters  ariling  from  their  having  been  fo  long  conceal- 
ed, it  has  been  replied,  that  the  rebels  could  not  pro- 
duce them  fooner  with  any  regard  to  their  own  fafe- 
t*"*^'"',ty.    "  tA  confiderablc  number  of  their  fellow-fub- 


thc  former,  we  learn,  that  through  him  they  aduuily 
dU  accufe  her  to  Elizabeth  of  "  incontinency,  as  well 
with  the  cart  of  Bothwcll  as  with  others,  and  likewife 
of  the  murder  of  her  hulband,  of  which,  they  fold,  they 
had  as^apparcnt  proof  againtt  her  as  might  be  ;  a*  well 
by  the  tcftiinony  of  htr  own  ha/id-witing,  which  they 
had  recovered,  as  alio  by  fufficient  witneffes."  Thine- 
ftimony,  however,  was  uot  produced  till  more  than 
four  months  afterward*  ;  a  certain  proof,  that  though 
it  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  it  was 
not  yet  ready  for  inlpcdion. 

But  let  us  take  the  fads  of  this  able  (I  antagonill  of 
Mary  as  he  has  Hated  them,  and  confider  the  argu- 
ment which  they  arc  made  to  fupport.  It  is  apparent, 
from  the  laft  quoted  difpatch  of  Throgmorton  f,  that  t  WW-*, 
it  could  not'be  unknown,  cither  to  the  court  of  France 
or  the  court  of  England,  that  the  rebels  were  at  all 
events  determined  to  crown  the  prince,  and  either  to 
put  the  queen  to  death  tor  to  keep  her  a  dofe  prifon- 
cr  for  life.  1  hefc  defperate  enterprifes,  however, 
could  not,  it  feems,  be  carried  into  effect  without  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  Elizabeth  or  Charles  :  but  E- 
Uiabeth's  notions  of  regal  authority,  and  of  the  fub- 
mifiioa  due  by  fubjecte,  were  high ;  and  the  French 
king  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  dethroned  queen. 
If  this  was  fo,  commsti  fenfe  fays,  that  the  bufioefs  of 
the  confederates,  lince  they  cxpcctc 
princes,  was  to  charge  Mary  at  once 
and  adultery,  and  fupport  the  charge  with  the  moll 
convincing  evidence  which  they  had  to  produce.  No  ! 
England,  with  which  the  principal  confederate*  had  fays  this  apoJogift  of  theirs,  Charles  IX.  Would  have 
been  longandintimatelyconnected,theyhidmany  reafon*  confide  red  fuch  conduct  as  a  crime  inexpiable,  though 
to  expcCi  more  cfic&aal  fupport ;  but,  to  their  aitonilh- 
ment,  Elizabeth  condemned  their  proceedings  with 
afperity.  Her  high  notions  of  royal  authority,  and 
of  the  fubtnilfion  due  by  fubjects,  induced  her  on  this 
occafion  to  exert  herfelf  in  behalf  of  Mary,  not  only 
with  fwecrity  but  with  seal :  Ihe  negociated,  fhe  fo- 
liated, me  threatened.  From  all  thefe  circumltanccs, 
the  confederate*  had  every  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
Mary  would  loon  obtain  her  liberty,  and  by  fome  ac- 
commodation be  re II o red  to  the  whole,  or  at  Icall  to  a 
confiderable  portion,  of.  her  authority  as  fovercign ; 
and  iherrforc  they  were  afraid  of  the  confequcnccs  of 
accufing  her  publicly  of  crimes  fo  atrocious  as  adul- 
tery and  murder." 

This  apology  for  the  rebels  confifls  of  afiertions  for  tlicy  proceed  to  fay,  that  they  would  not  have  produ- 
which  there  is  no  evidence,  and  of  aigumenU  which  arc    ced  them  at  all,  "  gif  otherwife  the  finceritic  of  their 


1  th 1  edit*"'  J*^*'  headed  DT  f°me  °f  tn*  m°ft  powerful  noblemen 
in  the  kingdom,  was  combined  againil  them.  This 
combination  they  could  not  hope  to  break  or  to  van- 
quilh  without  aid  either  from  France  or  England.  In 
the  former  kingdom,  Mary'*  uncle*,  the  duke  of 
Guife  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  were  at  that  pe- 
riod all-powerful,  and  the  king  himfelf  was  devotedly 
attached  to  her.  The  loading  the  queen,  therefore, 
with  the  imputation  of  being  acceflbry  to  the  murder 
of  her  hulband,  would  be  deemed  fuch  an  inexpiable  < 
crime  by  the  court  of  France,  as  mud  cut  off  every 
hope  of  countenance  or  aid  from  that  quarter.  From 


d  aid 


bufi 
from  thefe 
the  murder 


he  might  rtafanably  be  expected  to  give  them  his  < 
tenance  in  putting  to  death,  or  keeping  in  perpetual 
prifon,  for  a  comparatively  venial  offence,  the  queen 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached  !  This  is  ftrange 
reafoning  ;  but  it  feeems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the 
rebels  tbemfclvcs.  The  letters  made  their  firfi  appear- 
ance in  a  ice  ret  council  aiTcmblcd  by  the  earl  ot  Mur- 
ray on  the  4th  of  December  15675  and  the  reafoa 
there  ajigned  by  the  confederates  for  their  unwilling, 
nefs  l*>  produce  them  was,  "  That  luif  they  beare  un- 
to hir  perfon,  wha  fomctimc  was  theire  foVercine,  and 
for  the  reverrunce  of  his  majcilie,  whais  moder  Ihe  is, 
as  alfua  thay  niony  glide  and  excellent  gifts  aod  vcr- 
tues  quhcrewith  God  fomctimc*  indowit  hir."  And 


wholly  untenable.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Elizabeth 
exerted  herfelf  in  behalf  of  Mary  with  tiocerit  y  and  with 
zeal.  If  (he  had,  (he  would  have  done  more  than  threaten. 
An  Englilh  army  of  30&0  m-.-o,  aided  by  the  Scottilh 
combination  which  continued  faithful  to  the  queen, 
would  have  overturned  the  rebel  government  in  the 
fpace  of  a  month.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  rebels  were 
prevented  by  any  aprebcnfion  of  the  queen's  rclloration 
from  accufing  her  of  the  crimes  of  murder  and  adul- 
tery ;  for  we  learn  from  a  difpatch  of  Throgmorton's 
dated  the  19th  of  July  1567,  that  *'  men  of  good  re- 


intentions  and  proceedings  from  the  teginninge  myht 
be  known  toforrcin  nacionsandthe  inhabitant*  of  thisile 
(of  whome  mony  yet  remains  in  fufpence  in  judgment) 
latisfict  and  refolvit  of  the  richtnefnef*  of  their  quar- 
rel, and  the  fecuritie  oi  them  and  theire  polleritie  be 
ony  other  mcane  might  be  providit  and  cltablimcd." 
So  far  were  they  from  dreaming  that  the  production 
of  the  letters  would  injure  their  caufe  in  the  court  of 
France,  that  we  fee  they  frankly  acknowledged  that 
the  linccrity  and  rectitude  of  their  proceedings  could 
not  otherwife  be  manifclted  t  >  foreign  nations.   In  this 


garej  did  then  boldly  and  overtly  by  their  fpeech,  ut-  inllance  they  think  and  talk  like  reafonablc  men  ;  but 
ter  great  rigour  and  extremity  againil  their  lovereign  ;  they  do  not  long  prefcrve  the  fame  couliftency. 
faying,  it  (hall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  within  this  In  this  act  of  council  the  rebel*  difcover  the  great- 
realm,  neither  vuitfovt,  to  keep  her  from  condign  pu-  eft  anxiety  for  their  pardon  and  fecurity  :  And  "  the 
N*  196.  5 
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being  Urgdie  and  with  gude  dclibcracion   vrittm.   This  it 
riffonit  at  great  length,  and  upon  fundry  dales  j  at    difficulty  of  carrying  to  any  kngth  a  confiftent  feriea 
Uft  all  the  (aid  lord*,  bsirrones,  and  other*  above  ex- 
premit,  can  find  no  other  way  of  moyen  how  to  find 
or  make  the  Cud  fecuritie  but  be  oppynynge  and  re- 
veling of  the  truth  xnd  gruad  of  the  Ixutl  matter  frt  tht  br- 


M.ry. 


ri*nmge,  pUinlic  and  uprightlie,  4cc.    Therefore  the 
lords  of  fecrcte  council,  Jcc.  defircs  it  to  he  fouad  and 
dcclarit  be  the  eftatcs  and  haill  body  of  the  parlia- 
ment, that  the  caufe  and  occafion  of  the  tacking  of  the    eftatcs  that  it  had  been  formed  and  managed.  It 
queen's  perfon  upon  the  I  jth  daie  of  Junii  Uft  by  pad, 


of  falsehoods.  Even  Murray,  Morton,  and  Lcthing. 
too,  could  not  do  it.  They  knocked  down  one  nine* 
pin  in  endeavouring  to  fct  up  another  ;  and  they  final- 
ly threw  down  all,  by  making  them  mutually  and  fuc- 
ccflively  to  ftrike  one  another. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  this  aft  of  council.  It 
was  with  a  view  to  the  approaching  convention  of  the 


And  holding  and  detaininge  of  the  fame  within  the 
hous  and  place  of  Lochlevin  continewallic  fenfyne, 
prefentlie,  and  in  all  tynet  eemyng  ;  and  generally  all 
other  things  arventit,  fpokin,  writtin,  or  donnc  be 
them,  or  onny  of  them,  fen  the  tent  daie  of  February 
Uft  by  pall  unto  the  dale  and  date  btirof,  towiching 


a  preparation  fur  the  parliament  in  which  the  confpira- 
tors  had  fecurad  the  fiulcft  fway,  and  where  they  pro- 
pofed  to  effectuate  their  pardon  aud  fecurity,  and  to 
cftulftiih  the  tetters  as  decifive  vouchers  againft  the 
queen.  Accordingly,  upon  the  I  cth  day  of  December 
1567,  the  three  cilates  were  aflembled.  The  confpi- 
rators  invited  no  candid  or  regular  invefttgation.  The 
the  faied  queen  hir  perfon  :  that  caua,  and  all  things    friends  of  the  nation  and  of  t  he  queen  were  overawed. 

Every  thing  proceeded  in  conformity  to  the  aft  of 
council.  The  confpirators,  by  a  parliamentary  decree, 
received  a  full  approbation  of  all  the  feverities  which 
they  had  excrciied  againft  the  queen.  A  pardon  by 
anticipation  was  even  accorded  to  them  for  any  future 
cruelty  they  might  be  induced  to  inflift  upon  her. — 
riage,  foddanlie  and  unprovifitly.'it  ia  moft  certain.    The  letters  were  mentioned  as  the  caufc  of  this  fingu- 

"  e  actual    lar  law    and  this  new  appeal  to  them  may  be  termed 


depending  tbeiron,  or  that  onie  wife  maie  apperteine 
thcireto,  &c.  was  in  the  faied  queen's-  a  win  default,  in 
as  far  as  be  divers  hir  privie  letters  written 
and  subscrivit  with  hir  awim  hand,  and  (eat 
by  her  to  James  Erll  Bothwell,  &c— -and  be  her  un« 
godlie  and  dilhonourablc  proccedinge  in  a  privait  mar- 


that  (he  was  previe,  art  and  part,  and  of  the 
devife  and  deiil  of  the  for-mencionit  murthcr  of  the 
kinge,  her  Uwchfull  hulband,  our  (overeine  lorde't 
fiither,  committit  be  the  laid  James  ErU  Bothwell, 
ftc." 

Had  the  letters  been  really  genuine,  into  the  ab- 
furdity  of  *ms  declaration  no  man  of  common  fenfe 
could  poffibly  have  fallen.  Truth  is  always  confiftent 
with  itielf  1  but  in  a  feries  of  forgeries  contradictions 
arc  fcarcely  avoidable.  The  confederates  rofc  in  re* 
bellion  againft  the  queen  on  the  10th  of  June ;  they 
laced  her  in  rebellion  at  Carbeirie-hill  on  the  1  tth  ( 
they  fent  her  away  into  prifon  on  the  1 6th  :  yet  they 


But,  amidft  the 
confpirators  called  not 


appeal 

the  fecond  mark  of  their  diftinition. 
plenitude  of  their  power,  the 

the  eftates  to  a  free  and  honed  examination  of  them, 
litis,  indeed,  had  the  letters  been  genuine,  would 
have  annihiUted  for  ever  all  the  confcqucnce  of  the 
queen.  Upon  this  mcafure,  however,  they  ventured 
not.  The  letters  were  merely  produced  in  parliament, 
and  an  aft  founded  on  them  j  but  the  queen  waa  not 
brought  from  her  confinement  to  defend  herfelf,  nor 
was  any  advocate  permitted  to  fpeak  for  her.  We 
learn  from  a  paper  of  unqueftionable  authenticity  f,  that  )^Jy^. 
"  lindric  nobilmcn  that  was  her  Grace's  favouraris  then„ 


afterwards  juftificd  all  that  they  had  done  fince  the  prcfent,  buir  with  all  (the  rebel  proceedings  in  thia 
tenth  of  February  by  letters,  which,  they  /aid,  they    parliament),  maift  principellic  for  fafety  of  hir  Grace** 


had  not  till  the  twentieth  of  June  I   "  This  (fays  Mr    fyfe,  quhilk,  or  thair  coming  to  parliament,  waa  con 
Whitaker),  if  we  confider  it  as  folly,  is  one  of  the  moft    cludit  and  fublcryvit  be  ane  greit  part  of  hir  taken*, 
ftriking  and  eminent 
ever  beheld.    But  it 


fts  of  folly  that  the  world  has 
jht  tube  confideicd  in  a  light 
m  uch  more  dilhonourablc  to  the  rebels ;  and  as  knavery, 
it  it  one  of  the  ranked  that  bag  ever  been  attempted,  to  be 
impofed  upon  the  fons  of  men."  On  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, it  muft  be  remembered  that  tliey  had  not  fixed 


meift  crewel  manner,  as  is  no- 
y  the  power  of  this  magic,  the 


to  be  taken  fnt  hir  in 
tourlie  known."  B_ 

friends  of  Mary  were  bound  fall.  They  durft  not 
venture  to  queltion  publicly  the  authenticity  of  the 
letters,  from  their  dread  of  expofing  the  qitecn  to  the 
dagger  of  the  aJIaflin.    The  parliament,  therefore. 


any  day  for  the  difcovery  of  the  letters.    The  ftory  of  fultained  thefe  forgeries  as  vouchers  of  her  guilt, 


the  leisure  of  Dalgkriffi  with  thecafket  was  not  thought 
of  till  near  a  year  afterwards  ;  ami  when  it  was  invent- 
ed, they  had  certainly  forgotten  the  date  of  their  aft 
of  council.  In  that  aft,  therefore,  they  were  free  to 
rove  at  Urge i  but  they  roved  very  incautiamfly.  By 
grounding  upon  the  letters,  proceedings  prior  to  the 


without  fcrutiny  or  debate  of  any  kind.  The  confpi- 
rators, who  were  t hem fc Ives  the  criminals,  were  her 
accuicrs  aud  her  judges,  and  puffed  a  Uw  exactly  ia 
the  terms  in  which  the  aft  of  fecrct  council  had  be- 
fore drawn  it  up. 

It  was  ncccuary  to  defcribe  the  letters  both  in  the 


loth  of  June,  they  plainly  declare  the  difcovery  of  aft  of  council  and  in  the  ordination  of  parliament  t 

thefe  fatal  papers  to  have  been  antrttiltml  to  the  twentieth,  and  thefe  deeds  having  fortunately  defcended  to  poftc- 

l)y  grounding  upon  them  their  fecrct  mcflages  for  fe-  rity,  it  is  apparent,  from  a  companion  of  them,  that 

dition,   their  private  conventions  for  rebellion,  and  between  the  4th  and  the  1  jth  days  of  December,  the 

"  every  thing  iaventit,  fpokin,  written,  or  done  be  Utters  muft  have  undergone  very  cflcntial  alterations 

them,  or  anny  of  them,  refpeftiag  the  queen,  Both-  under  the  management  of  the  confpirators.    In  the 

well,  or  Damley,  fen  the  tent  daie  of  February  Uft  by  aft  of  council  the  Utters  are  described  cxprcttly  as 

part,"  they  even  intimate  the  difcovery  to  have  been  "  written  and  fubfirivit  with  the  qucene's  awin  hand*", 

previous  to  the  murder  of  the  king  ;  and  yet  by  their  but  in  the  aft  of  parliament  they  are  laid  to  be  onh/i 

own  accounts  fomc  of  the  kttert  were  then  aOmlly  u*.  "  written  htMe  with  hir  awin  hand,"  asd  there  is  n» 
Vol.  X.  Part  II.  4H 
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intimation  tbrt  they  were  /uhferiheil by  her.  Whence 
artfes  this  difference  ?  From  a  tfumbr  in  the  clerk  pen- 
ning the  art  of  council,  fays  one  :  From  a  habit  con- 
tracted by  the  fame  clerk,  which  made  him  mechanical- 
ly add  fulfcr  'thtil  to  written,  fay*  another  :  From  the 
tttre'e/inefi  of  the  writer  who  tranferibed  the  copy  of 
the  act  of  council  which  has  defcended  to  lis,  fays  a 
third.    Thcfe  fubterfuges  hate  been  expofed  in  all 
their  tveaknefs  by  Mefl'rs  Tytlcr  and  Whitaker:  but 
in  this  abftract  it  is  fufficicnt  to  obfervc,  that  tluy  arc 
mere  fnppofition»,  fupportcd  by  no  evidence  ;  and  that 
the  copy  of  th?  act  of  council  which  we  have  wn 
given  to  the  minillcra  of  Elizabeth  by  the  leaders  of  the 
faction,  who  were  neither  blundering  clerks,  nor  under 
the  habit  of  mechanically  adding  falfftribed  to  written. 
Under  one  form,  therefore,  the  letters  were  certainly 
exhibited  before  the  Council,  and  under  another  form 
they  were  produced  in  parliament ;  but  had  they  been 
genuine,  they  would  have  appeared  uniformly  with  the 
fame  face.    The  clerk  of  the  council  was  Alexander 
Hay,  a  notary  public  accullorncd  to  draw  up  writings 
and  to  attcft  them  ;  and  what  puts  his  accuracy  with 
irfpect  to  the  letter*  beyond  all  poflibility  of  doubt, 
his  defcriptiou  of  them  is  authenticated  in  the  fulleft 
manner  by  the  fignatures  of  Murray,  Morton,  and  a 
Jong  train  of  others  who  formed  the  fecret  council. 
The  letters,  therefore,  were  actually  presented  to  the 
fecret  council  with  the  cuftomary  appendage  of  fub- 
fcription to  them.    But  when  thefe  artificers  of  fraud 
came  to  reflect  more  clofcly  on  the  approach  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  prepare  their  letters  for  the  infpectian 
of  the  friends  of  Mary,  they  began  to  (brink  at  the 
thoughts  of  what  they  had  done.    To  fubftantiate 
the  charge  by  letters  under  her  own  hand,  they  had 
naturally  annexed  her  own  fubfcription,  a  letter  nnfub- 
Jtr'dxd  being  a  folccifm  in  evidence.    But  moll  unfor- 
tunately for  the  caufc  of  comb/tit  forgery,  Mary  was 
ftill  in  poffirflion  of  her  own  feal,  and  he  who  fabri- 
<ated  the  letters  was  not  an  engraver.    For  this  rea- 
fon,  44  the  aDegit  writings  in  form  of  miflive  letters 
or  cpiftlcs,''  fays  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  in  an  addrefs  to 
Elizabeth)  "  are  not  fettit  nor  fignetit."    They  were 
neither  attefted  by  her  fubfcription  at  the  bottom,  nor 
fecured  by  her  feal  on  the  out  fide.  In  the  fecret  council, 
where  all  were  equally  embarked  in  rebellion,  thefe  o- 
miflions  were  of  no  importance;   But  that  letters,  con- 
taining intimations  of  adultery  and  of  murder,  mould 
l»c  fent  by  the  queen  to  the  earl  of  Bothwetl,  with  her 
Jubfiriptn*  to  them,  and  yet  without  any  guard  of  a 
Jeal  upon  them,  fo  far  exceeds  all  the  bounds  of  cre- 
dibility, that  they  could  not  expect  it  to  gain  the  be- 
lief of  parliament.    They  were  flruck  with  the  ab- 
furdity  of  their  plan,  and  dreaded  a  detection.  They 
were  under  the  necelfity  of  altering  it ;  but  thev  could 
not  fupply  the  defea  of  the  feal.    They,  therefore, 
wrote  over  the  letters  anew,  and  with  held  the  £ubfcrip- 


Thefc  letters  were  now  as  complete  as  the  confpira- 
ran  wifhed  them  ;  yet  in  this  ftate,  while  they  were 
tsnfubfcrilKd  and  uafealed,  they  wanted  other  forma- 
lities which  are  ufual  in  dtfpatchcs.  They  were  with- 
out directions,  and  they  had  no  dates.  They  rruift, 
therefore,  hart  been  fent  \n  the  queen  to  Buthwcll  as 
»/c«  and  h«ft paper?  ;  yet  they  contained e/rideuce  againft 
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herfelf,  and  againft  him,  of  the  molt  horrid  wicked- 
nefs  (  and  Nicholas  Hubert,  ibe  perfon  who  is  faid  to 
have  carried  molt  of  them,  was  of  the  lowed  condi- 
tion, and,  as  Dr  Rol>crtfon  characterizes  him,  "  a 
foolifh  talkative  fellow."  He  would,  therefore,  furely 
read  thofc  papers,  which  are  polluted  from  end  to  end 
with  open  and  uncovered  adultery,  and  as  furvly  re- 
port their  contents  to  others.  Thefe  are  moft  incredible 
circumllanccs,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  letters  are 
authentic,  unlefs  the  queen  was,  what  none  of  her  ene- 
mies ever  reprefented  her,  an  abfolute  idiirt. 

The  letters  in  their  competition  bear  no  icfcmblancc 


to  the  other  writinc 


if  the  ouecn.    They  have 


vulgarity,  an  indelicacy,  and  a  coarfenefs  of  cxprrfBon 
and  manner,  that  by  no  means  apply  to  her.  They 
breathe  nothing  of  the  paflion  of  love  belides  the  im- 
pulfes  of  the  fenfual  appetite  j  and  they  reprcfent  a 
queen  highly  accompliffted  in  love  with  one  of  her 
fubjects,  as  acting  with  all  the  fueaking  humility  of  a 
cottager  to  a  peer  f .  A  few  in  (lances  will  (how  this,  t  WXuV. 
44  The  devil finder  hi,"  She  is  made  to  exclaim,  "  and 
God  knit  us  togidder  fur  ever  fur  the  mailt  faithful 
coupill  that  ever  he  unitit :  thit  it  myfeitb;  I  will  die 
m  it."  44  I  am,"  (he  fays  in  another  place,  "  varrry 
glad  to  wrytc  unto  zow  quhen  the  rtlt  are  lleipand'; 
ien  1  cannot  fleip  as  they  do,  and  as  I  wold  de/yre, 
that  is,  in  your  armet,  my  dear  lufe."  "  Seeing  to 
obey  zow,  my  dear  lufe,  1  (part  nouther  honor,  conjtteace, 
hafiirde,  nor  greotnei  tjuhatfumevtr  ;  tah  it,  /  pray  too, 
in  gtnle  part,  as  from  the  mailt  faithful  luifer  that  ever 
re  had,  or  ever  fall  have."  44  Se  not  hir  (his  wife), 
quhais  fenaeit  teires  fuhl  not  be  fa  mikle  preifrt  nor 
eftemit  as  the  trew  and  faithful  trrvcllis  quhilk  I  fuf- 
tine  for  to  merite  her  plate."  ««  God  give  zou,  my  only 
lufe,  the  hap  and  profperitie  quhilk  your  humble  and 
faithful  lufc  defy  res  unto  zou,  who  iopis  to  he  frhorth 
another  thing  to ym  for  the  reward  of  my  irkfome  In 
vellcs."  44  When  I  will  put  you  out  of  dout,  and  deir 
myfclfe,  refufi  it  not,  my  dear  lufe  ;  and  fuffer  me  to 
make  zou  fome  prufe  be  my  ohetHenee,  my  faithfulnes, 
conttancic,  and  voluntary  fakjettinn,  quhilk  1  tak  for 
the  piefandefl  gude  that  1  might  relfeif,  gif  c/  will  ectept 
it."  44  Such  (fays  Mr  Whitaker)  was  the  eoarle 
kirtle,  and  the  homely  neeiatir,  in  which  thefe  wretch- 
ed reprefenters  of  Mary  drcAcd  themfelves  up,  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  queen  dignified,  refined,  and  elegants — 
a  queen  whom,  according  to  their  own  account, 
4  God  had  indowit  with  moiiy  gude  end  excellent 
gifts  and  virtues !" 

The  evidence  which  points  to  the  forgery  of  the 
letters  is  profufe  and  inftructive.  In  its  fr[>arate  parts, 
it  is  powerful  and  fatisfiictory  When  taken  lo-\  Sttm, 
gether,  and  in  the  union  of  its  parts,  it  is  invincible.. 
Hut,  asnidft  all  its  cogency  and  ftrength,  there  is  a 
circumftance  rooft  peculiarly  in  its  favour,  and  of 
which  it  required  no  aid  or  affiftanec.  By  this  pecu- 
liarity, it  is  cafed  completely  in  ftccf,  and  armed  at 
every  point.  The  letters  have  come  down  to  ut  in 
the  French,  the  Scottifh,  and  the  Latin  languages. 
Now  t)»e  confpirator*  affirmed,  that  they  were  written 
by  the  queen  in  the  French  language.  But  by  a  cri- 
tical examination  of  them  in  thefe  different  languages, 
Mr  Goodall  demonft  rated,  that  the  pretended  French 
originals  tre  a  truiilatioo  from  the  Latin,  of  Bucbansn, 
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Mary.    wnich  ii  itfclf  n  verfi.m  from  the  Scotch.    This  i*  tended  that  Buchanan  did  not  undeilland  the  French;  M*T 

*~    *        indeed  acknowledged  by  Dr  Robert/on,  the  ablell  and  for  he  pajt  mott  of  his  life  iu  that  country,  and  taught  '  "»"" 

molt  pcrfi  vcring  of  all  Mary  Yciicniies,  who  pretend?,  a  fi  hool  there.    He  wm,  indeed,  a  daring  zealot  of 

that,  fo  far  a$  he  knows,  it  never  was  denied.    Deter-  rebellion  ;  but,  with  all  hij  audacity,  he  muft  have  fc't 

r-.incd,  however,  to  fupport  tli«  authenticity  of  th>:  let*  the  talk  in  which  he  was  engaged  a  very  ungracious 

teis  at  alt  event*,  the  fame  elegant  and  ingenious  wri-  one.    Wheu  luc  fat  dow  n  to  defame,  in  the  eyes  of  ail 

T^irtau  ».  tcr  fnppoift  \,  that  the  French  originals  are  now  loft,  Luropc,  a  queen  to  whom  he  owed  nut  only  allegi- 

bu  that  two  or  three  fentencct  of  each  of  thole  ori-  ante  but  alio  perfoual  gratitude,  it  it  not  conceivable 

ginale  were  retained,  and  prelixcd  to  the  Scottilh  tranf-  that  he  could  have  translated  from  a  Scetch  tranjlaiiw., 

Tut  ion  ;  and  that  the  French  editor  ohferving  this,  had  he  kuowu  any  thing  of  a  I'rtnc'j  original ;  and  if 

fool i ili] y  concluded  that  the  letters  had  been  written  the  rebel  cxmimitlioniri,  who  were  faid  to  produce 

partly  in  French  and  pnrtlv  in  Scottilh.    In  iuppurt  them,  knew  nothing  oi  fuch  original",  certainly  no 

of  this  fingutar  hypothecs,  ho  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  body  eU'e  ever  did  ;  il  they  cxiilcd  iwt  with  Buchanan, 

**  if  we  carcfuay  cootidcr  tjiofe  few  French  fentencrs  of  they  exHlcd  no  where. 

each  letter  which  Hill  remain,  and  apply  to  them  that  Dr  Robcnfou,  however,  tias  another  argument 
Ipecies  of  critjeifm  by  which  Mr  Goodall  examined  againil  Mr  Goodall,  which  be  think*  conclufivx.  Of 
the  whole,  a  clear  proof  will  ante,  that  there  was  «  the  eight  kttcis  "  the  five  remaining  (he  fays)  never 
1  rciich  copy,  not  tratrilat  J  from  the  Latin,  but  wlticb  appeared  in  Latin  j  nor  it  there  any  proof  of  their  ever 
was  ittclf  the  original  from  which  both  the  Latin  and  being  tranilatcd  into  that  Liuguagc.  Four  of  them, 
•Scottilh  have  been  tranilatcd.''  He  accordingly  »p-  however,  are  published  in  French.  This  entirely  over- 
.pliet  this  fpecics  of  criu'eifm,  point*  out  a  few  varia-  turn*  our  author's  bypoilieui  concerning  the  ncccflity 
tiona  of  meaning  between  what  he  call*  the  remaining  of  a  traullation  iuto  l^tju."—  «\n  authentic  fad  will 
iertencca  of  the  original  French  and  the  pre  feat  L*-  indeed  overturn  auy  hypothetic;  but,  moll  unluckily 
tin  ;  and  thinks  that  in  the  lo.mer  he  ha*  difourcrei  for  this  argument,  the  Doctor  advance*  the  hypothe- 
a  fpirit  and  elegance  which  neither  the  Latin  nor  the  lis,  and  the  fact  relU  with  Mr  Goodall.  Ifia  indeed, 
Scottilh  have  retained.  His  critical  obfervations  have  true  that  Buchanan  f>ubli/brj  only  the  three  full  letters 
been  examined  by  Mr  Whitakcr;  who  makes  it  appa-  iu  Lain  at  the  cud  of  hi*  Detection  ;  but  it  does  not 
rent  m  the  noon-day  fun,  that  the  Doctor  has  occ*-  therefore  follow,  that  the  other  five  were  never  trauf- 
lionally  millaken  the  fenfie  of  the  Latin,  tlic  French*  latrd  into  that  Language.  Indeed  Mr  Whitakcr  has 
and  even  the  Scotch;  and  that  he  hat  forgotten  to  point  made  it  as  apparent  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  the 
out  either  the  elegance  or  the  fpirk  of  any  particular  whole  eight  were  turned  into  -Latin  for  the  life  of 
rlaui'is  in  bis  pretended  original*.  The  lame  maileriy  the  French  tnuiflator,  who,  by  his  own  account,  uu- 
vindicator  of  Mary  then  turns  hi*  aotagosiil's  anil-  dcrflood  not  tbc  Scotch-  He  has  made  it  in  the 
lery  againil  himfelf  \  and  demotiuratca,  that  foch  vari-  higheJl  degree  probable,  that  this  trauilator  was  one 
ntioiis  as  he  has  thought  fuiftcie&t  to  pro\e  the  exilL  Cumua,  a  French  refugee  ;  and  he  li3-<  demon  (I  rated, 
rnce  of  a  former  French  copy,  are  Dot  confined  to  the  that  the  tranllation  was  made  in  London  under  the 
firll  fentence  of  each  of  the  three  lirtt  letters,  but  are  eye  of  Buchanan  himfelf.  We  do  not  quote  hi*  ar- 
-extended  to  other  fentencea,  and  djffiifcd  over  all  the  gusneuts,  becaufe  they  confift.  of  a  great  number  of 
letter*.  Hence  he  obferves,  that  this  mode  of  pro-  obfervations  which  cannot  be  abridged  ;  and  because 
ving  will  demonllratc  the  firc/int  French,  and  rtvry  ien-  the  tranllator  himfelf  confeJTcs  every  thing  which  ia 
tence  in  it,  to  be  that  very  original,  which  it  primarily  of  importance  to  the  caufe  maintained  by  Mr  Goodall. 
pretended  to  be,  which  Mr  Goodall  has  fo  powerfully  "  Au  rettc  (he  tell*  u»)  cpitlras  mifas  fur  la  fin," 
proved  h  not  to  be,  and  which  even  the  Doctor  him-  *vl.<kb  vttre  all  but  tie  eighth,  "  avaicnt  cile  efcrite*  par 
l'elf  dares  not  aflcrt  it  is.  Our  limits  wilt  not  admit  la  Royne,  partie  en  Francois,  part.'c  cu  Elcoflbis;  et 
of  our  tranferibing -the  obfervation*  of  thefe  two  iltu-  depuis  traduickes  fmtiiremfnx  en  Latin:  maie  ■ 
Itriou*  'critics ;  nor  is  it  ncceflary  that  we  ftiould  n'ayant  cognoiQance  de  la  languc  F-fcofloife,  j'af 
traafcribe  them.  By  acknowledging  that  41  Bucha-  mieux  aimc  atprimer  tout  cc,  que  j'ay  trouvc  en 
nan  made  hi*  tranllation,  not  from  the  French  but  Latim,  que,"  &c.  "  This  confeffion  ( fays  Mr  Whit- 
from  the  Scottilh  copy  (of  which  he  juitly  obferves,  aker)  take*  a  comprehenftve  fweep.  It  makes  all 
that,  were  it  neceflary,  feveral  critical  proofs  might  the  /even  letters  at  Icr.ft,  and  the  cwkn'r  of  tacb,  to  have 
be  brought),"  Dr  Robertion,  in  effect,  give*  up  hi*  been  tranilatcd  into  Latin,  and  from  thence  to  have 
caufe.  Had  there  been  any  other  French  letters  than  been  rendered  inV>  French.  It  Harts  no  piddling  ob- 
t  tttt-t'i  the  prefent  f,  what  occalion  had  Iluchanan  fur  the  jectiun*  about  fentences  or  half-fentences,  at  the  head 
y".-j-M»jr.  Scotch,  when  he  himfelf  mult  have  had  poflelTion  of  or  at  the  tail  of  any.  It  embraces  all  within  its  wide- 
the  originals  ?  It  is  evident  from  Mr  Auderfon**  ac-  fpread  arms.  And  it  proves  the  fancied  exiftcitce  of 
count,  that  thofc  letters  were  tranilatcd  by  Buchanan  a  French  copy  at  the  time  to  be  all  a  fairy  vilion  ; 
at  London  during  the  time  of  the  conference*,  lie  the  creation  of  minds  that  have  fubjelted  their  judge- 
was  one  of  the  aihltants  appointed  t»  the  rebel  com-  menu  to  their  imaginations ;  the  iuvited  dream*  of 
miffioncn,  and  entrulled  wrtli  the  whole  conduct  of  fcll-dclufjon." 

the  proccfn  aguinit  the  queen.    By  him,  with  Lcth-       The  letters,  fo  weak  on  every  tide,  and  fo  incapable 

ington,  Macgill,  and  Wood,  the  original  letters  were  pf  fultaining  any  lcrutiuy,  give  the  marks  of  fufpi- 

(xhibited,  and  their  contents  explained  tu  the  Englilh  cion  and  guilt  in  all  the  iiagci>.of  their  progrefs.  Lven 

commiihoner* ;  and  we  know  from  the  authentic  hi-  with  the  parliamentary  function  afforded  to  them  by 

ttory  of  thofc  papers,  that  they  were  neither  loft  nur  the  three  eltatcs  w  hich  the  carl  of  Murray  afTemblcd 

ioiiLid:for  many,  ycarf  afterwank.    It  canuot  be^re-  upon  the  1  jth  day  of  December  1567,  he  felt  the 

4  H  4  delicacy 
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M"T  delicacy  and  the  danger  of  employing  them  openly  to 
Ci««if»  1  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  invented.  For  wliile 
he  was  fcheming  with  Elizabeth  his  accufation  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  be  took  the  precaution  to  fubmit  pri- 
vately the  letters  to  that  princefs  by  the  agency  of 
his  fecretary  Mr  Wood.  The  objeft  of  this  fecret 
tranfadion,  which  took  place  early  in  the  month  of 
June  1568,  was  moft  flagitious,  and  prefles  not  only 
againft  the  integrity  of  Murray,  but  alfo  againft  that 
of  the  Englifh  queen.  Before  lie  would  advance  with 
hia  charge,  he  folicited  from  her  an  aflurance  that  the 
judges  to  be  appointed  in  the  trial  of  Maty  would 
hold  the  letters  to  be  true  and  probative. 

By  the  encouragement  of  Elizabeth,  the  earl  of  Mur- 
1  Stutti.  ray  was  prevailed  upon  to  prefer  his  accufation  ||.  He 
was  foon  to  depart  for  England  upon  this  bufinefs.  A 
privy  -council  was  held  by  him  at  Edinburgh.  He  took  up 
in  it  with  formality  the  letters  of  the  queen  from  the 
earl  of  Morton,  and  gave  a  receipt  for  them  to  that 
nobleman.  That  receipt  is  remarkable  and  intereft- 
ing.  It  is  dated  upon  the  16th  day  of  September 
1  c.68,  and  contains  the  firll  mention  that  appears  in 
hirtory  of  the  difcovcry  of  the  letters  as  in  the  aftual 
poffeflion  of  Dalgleifh  upon  the  20th  of  June  1 567. 
This,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  is  a  very  fufpicious 
circumftance ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  fufp  icious  circum- 
ftance which  is  recorded  in  the  receipt.  In  the  a&  of 
fecrct-council,  and  in  the  ordination  of  parliament, 
in  December  1 567,  when  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his 
aflcciates  were  infinitely  anxious  to  eftablim  the  cri- 
minality of  the  queen,'  the  only  vouchers  of  her  guilt 
to  which  they  appealed  were  the  letters ;  and  at  that 
time,  douhtlefs,  they  had  prepared  no  other  papers  to 
which  they  could  allude.  But  in  Murray's  receipt  in 
September  ij68,  there  is  mention  of  other  vouchers 
betide  the  letters.  He  acknowledges,  tliat  he  alfo 
received  from  the  earl  of  Morton  contracts  or  obliga- 
tions, and  fonnets  or  lovc-verfes.  Thefe  remarkable 
papers,  though  faid  to  have  been  found  upon  the  20th 
of  June  1567,  appeared  not  till  September  1568  }  and 
this  difficulty  is  yet  to  be  folved  by  thofe  who  con- 
ceive them  to  be  genuine.  The  general  arguments 
which  affect  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  apply  to 
them  in  full  force ;  only  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  as 
the  original  letter*  were  undoubtedly  in  Scotch,  the 
original  fonnets  were  as  certainly  written  in  French. 
This  has  been  completely  proved  by  Dr  Robertfon, 
and  is  fully  admitted  by  Mr  Whitaker,  who  has  made 
it  in  the  higheft  degree  probable  that  Lethington  forged 
the  letters  and.  Buchanan  the  fonnets.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  fonnets  have  every  external  and  interna]  evi- 
dence of  forgery  in  common  with  the  letters,  and  they 
have  fome  marks  of  this  kind  peculiar  to  thcmfclves. 
In  particluar,  they  make  the  love  of  Mary  ftill  more 
grovelling  than  the  Inters  made  it ;  ami  with  a  drgTee 
of  meannefs,  of  which  the  foul  of  lethington  was 
probably  incapable,  the  author  of  the  fonnets  has 
made  the  queen  confides  it  as  "  na  ly till  honor  to  be 
maiftres  of  her  fubjecVs  gudtsl"  In  this  the  dignified 
princefs  is  totally  toft  in  the  maid  Marten"  of  her 
pretended  imitator* ;  and  Buchanan,  who  in  his  com- 
merce with  the  (ex  was,  a  mere  fcnfualift,  forgot  on 
this  oecafion  that  he  was  pcrfonating  a  lady  and  a 
queen. 

There  is,  however,  ii»  theft;  <b«pet«,  one  paffagr  of 
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Angular  importance,  which  we  muft  not  paft  wholly 

unnoticed.    The  queen  is  made  to  fay, 
Pour  !uy  oulfifay  jette  maintt  larme. 
Premier  qu'il fvfi  de  ct  corpt  p»Jf<Jfrmrt 
Duqutl  enln  U  n'avoit  pat  It  cattr. 
Puu  me  donna  an  autre  dur  alarms, 
Qaand  U  verfa  dt  fon  fang  mainU  dragmc 

For  him  alfo  I  powrit  out  raoay  tciris, 

Firft  quhen  he  made  himfelf  pofleffour  of  this  body, 

Of  the  quhilk  then  be  bad  not  tbt  ban. 

Efter  he  did  give  me  ane  uther  hard  charge, 

Quhcn  he  bled  of  his  bludc  grcit  quantitic,  ice 

If  thefe  fonnets  could  be  fuppofed  to  be  genuine, 
this  paflage  would  overthrow  at  once  all  the  letters 
and  both  the  contracts  which  were  produced ;  and 
would  prove,  with  the  force  of  demon ftration,  that  the 
fetzure  of  Mary  by  Both  we  11  was  not  with  her  own 
confent ;  that  be  actually  committed  a  rape  upon  her ; 
that  (he  had  for  him  no  low  ;  and  that  /he  married  him 
merely  as  a  refuge  to  her  injured  bonvur.  The  (bnnets, 
however,  arc  undoubtedly  fpurious;  but,  oonJidercd 
in  this  light,  the  verfes  before  us  prove  with  equal 
force  the  full  convicM^in  the  minds  of  the  rebels  of 
what  in  an  unguarded  moment  they  actually  conftffej 
to  Throgmorton,  and  was  manifeft  tq  all  the  world : 
viz.  that  "  the  queen  their  fovereign  was  ltd  captive, 
and  by  fear,  force,  and  (as  by  many  conjectures 
may  be  well  fufpecte'd)  other  extraordinary  and 
more  unlawful  means  compelled  to  become  bed- 
Tell  ow  to  another  wife's  hufband-"  They  prove  like- 
wile,  that  after  the  rape,  finding  Mary  highly  indig- 
nant at  the  brutality  done  her,  Bothwell  actually  nab- 
bed himfelf ;  not,  we  may  believe,  with  any  intention  to 
take  away  his  own  life,  but  merely  that  by  (bedding 
many  a  41  drachm"  of  blood  he  might  mollify  the 
heart  of  the  queen. 

But  we  mean  not  to  purfue  die  hiftory  of  the  fon- 
nets any  farther.  Though  they  were  undoubtedly  in- 
vented in  aid  of  the  letters,  to  prove  that  fundamental 
principle  of  the  confpirators, — that  the  love  of  Mary 
to  Bothwell  was  inordinate  ;  yet  they  are  fo  incom- 
patible with  hiftory,  and  with  one  another,  that  they 
demonftrate  the  fpurioufnefs  of  thcmfclves,  and  of  the 
evidence  which  tbey  were  intended  to  corroborate. 
By  thus  endeavouring  to  give  an  air  of  nature'and  pro- 
bability to  their  monllrous  fictions,  the  rebels  at  once 
betrayed  the  fabrication  of  the  whole.  They  have 
thcmfclves  fupplied  us  with  a  long  and  particular  jour- 
nal, to  (how  the  true  dates  of  facts ;  and  by  that  jour- 
nal have  their  letters  and  their  fonnets  been  deroonllra- 
ted  to  be  fpurious.  "  The  malm  of  thefr  papers  (lays 
Mr  Whitaker)  have  broken  through  all  the  barriers 
of  their  own  bifiory.  They  have  ftartcd  afidc  from  the 
orbit  of  their  own  chronology.  They  have  taken  a 
flight  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  creation,  and 
have  there  placed  themfelves  confpicuous  in  the  m- 

RADISI  OF  FOOLS." 

This  mafs  of  forgery  was  clanJeilinely  (hown  to 
Elifabeth't  commiftioners  during  the  conferences  at 
York :  (See  Scotland.)  It  was  Jhown  again  to  the 
fame  commiflioners  and  others  during  the  conferences 
at  Weftminfter.  But  neither  Mary  nor  her  commif- 
uonert  could  ever  procure  a  fight  of  a  fiaglc  letter  or 
a  Jingle  foMct.    By  the  Wbop  0f  R*fs  and  the  Losd 
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Hemes  (he  repeatedly  demanded  to  fee  the  papers 
laid  to  be  written  by  her ;  but  that  requcft,  in  itfelf  fo 
reafonable,  Kbzabeth,  with  an  audacity  of  injuilicc  of 
which  the  hifiory  of  mankind  can  hardly  furnifh  a  pa- 
rallel, thought  sit  to  refufe.  Mary  then  inftructed 
her  commiffioners  to  demand  eopiet  of  the  letters  and 
fonnctsi  and  offered  even  from  thefe  todemonftratein 
the  prrfenre  of  the  EngLifh  queen  and  parliament,  and 
the  ambaiiadori  of  foreign  princes,  that  the  pretended 
originals  were  palpable  forgeries.  Even  this  demand 
was  denied  her  j  and  there  is  undoubted  evidence  ft  ill 
exifting,  that  neither  lhe  nor  her  commiffioners  had 
fo  much  as  a  copy  of  thefe  criminal  papers  till  after 
thofe  important  conferences  had  for  feme  time  been  at 
as  eniL  This  laft  demand  perplexed  Elizabeth  ;  the 
conferences  were  fuddcnly  broken  up  ;  Murray  was dif- 
cniflcd  with  his  box  to  Scotland  (  and  the  letters  were 
feen  no  mote  I 

But  the  letters,  we  are  told,  were  at  Weftminfter 
compared  with  letters  of  the  queen's,  and  found  to 
be  in  the  feme  Roman  hand.  They  were  indeed  com- 
pared with  other  writings ;  but  with  what  writings  ? 
Phis  queftion  let  Elisabeth's  commiffioners  themfelves 
anfwer.  They  collated  them,  they  fay  "with  others 
iter  letters,  which  were  mewed  yefternighs,  and  avow- 
ed by  them  (lhe  rebel  commiflioners)  to  be  written 
by  the  (aid  queen."  This  was  fuch  a  callation  as 
muft  have  pronounced  them  to  be  idiots  §,  if  we  bad 
not  known  them  to  be  otberwife ;  and  fuch  as  muft 
pronounce  them  to  be  knavei,  as  we  know  them  to 
have  been  men  of  (enfe.  Like  perfons  totally  incom- 
petent to  the  management  of  bufinafs,  but  in  truth 
acting  minifterially  in  the  work  of  profligacy,  they  com- 
pared the  letters  produced,  not  with  letters  furnifh- 
cdby  Mary's  commiffioners,  mot  with  letters  furnilhed 
even  by  indifferent  perfons,  but  with  letters  prefent- 
ed  by  the  producer,  themf<hx,.—«  This  (firys  Mr  Whit- 
aker)  is  fuch  an  inftance  of  impofition  upon  Mary 
and  the  world,  as  can  (Scarcely  be  paralirlcd  in  the  an- 
nals of  knavery.  Many  inllances  of  impofition,  in- 
deed, occur  in  the  wrctclicd  hifiory  of  oar  race ;  but 
we  can  hardly  find  one,  in  which  the  impofition  was 
fo  grofs,  fo  formal,  fo  important,  and  fo  clear.  It 
was  very  grofs,  becaufc  it  has  not  a  (hrcd  of  artifice 
to  cover  its  ugly  nakednefs.  It  was  very  formal,  be- 
caufc it  wan  done  by  men  fume  of  whom  were  of  the 
firft  character  in  their  country  {  and  all  were  bound  by 
honour,  and  tied  .down  by  oaths,  to  act.  uprightly 
in  the  bufinefs,  It  was  very  important,  becaufe  no 
lefs  than  the  reputation  of  a  queen,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  an  ufurpation,  depended  upon  it.  And  it  is 
very  clear,  becaufe  we  have  the  facl  related  to  us  by 
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the  eommiffioners  themfclvcs,  recorded  to  their  flume 
in  their  own  journal,  and  transmitted  by  their  own 
hands  to  pofterity  with  crcrUfting  infamy  on  their 
heads." 

When  Tytler't  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence  produced  by 
the  Eorlt  of  Murray  and  Morten  agomjl  Mary  Queen  of 
Scott  was  firft  publifhed,  it  was  reviewed  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  by  the- late  Dr  Johnfon.  The  re- 
view, which  confifts  of  a  brief  analyfis  of  the  work, 
with  reflections  interfperfed  on  the  force  of  the  evi- 
dence, concludes  thus : — "  That  the  letters  were  for- 
ged is  now  made  fo  probable,  that  perhaps  they  will 
never  more  be  cited  as  teftimouics."  Subfequent  ex- 
perience has  (hown,  that  the  great  critic's  knowledge 
of  human  nature  had  not  deferted  him  when  he  guard- 
ed his  prediction  with  the  word  perhaps.  Few  authors 
poffela  the  magnanimity  of  Fenelon  (  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  who  has  once  maintained  the  leu 
ters  to  be  genuine,  fhould  by  reafoning  or  criticifm  be 
compelled  to  relinquifh  them  :  but  we  arc  pcrfuaded, 
that,  after  the  prefent  generation  of  writers  mail  be  ex- 
tinct, thefe  letters  and  fonncta  will  never  be  cited  as  evi. 
dencc,  except  of  the  profligacy  of  thofe  by  whom  they 
were  fabricated.  Having  (aid  this,  we  leave  the  general 
character  of  Mary  to  the  reflection  of  the  reader  (a). 

She  wrote,  i.  Poems  on  various  occafiens,  in  the 
Latin,  French,  and  Scotch  language*.  One  of  her 
poems  is  printed  among  thofe  of  A.  Blackwood  \  an- 
other in  Brantome's  Dami  ii/ujlrtj,  written  on  the 
death  of  her  firft  hofband  Francis.  2.  Confolation  of 
her  long  imprifonment,  and  royal  advice  to  her  foe 
3.  A  copy  of  verfen,  in  French,  feut  with  a  diamond- 
ring  to  queen  Elizabeth.  There  is  a  tranflation  of 
thefe  verfes  among  the  Latin  poems  of  Sir  Thomas 
Chaloner.  4.  Genuine  Letters  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  to  James  earl  of  Bothwell ;  translated  from  the 
French,  by  E.Simmonds,  1716.  There  are,  befides, 
many  other  of  her  epittles  to  queen  Elizabeth,  Secretary 
Cecil,  Mild  may  e,  &c.  which  are  preferred  in  the  Cot- 
tonian,  Afhmolean,  and  other  libraries. 

Mary  11.  queen  of  England,  cldcft  daughter  of 
James  II.  by  bis  firft  wife,  was  born  at  St  James's 
in  1662.  She  was  bred  up  a  Proteftant,  and  mar- 
ried to  William  Henry  of  Naffau,  then  prince  of 
Orange,  afterward  king  of  England,  .  in  the  16th 
year  of  .her  age.  She  (laid  in.  Holland  with  her  huf- 
band  till  February  1  a.  1689,.  when  (he  came  over,  and 
was  folemnly  proclaimed  queen  of  England,  &c.  She 
was  an  equal  fharer  with  her  hufband  in  all  the 
rights  belonging  to  the  crown ;  but  the  adminiilra- 
tion  and  execution  thereof  was  lodged  folely  in  the 
king.    She  was  a  princefs  endowed  with  the  high- 


Mary. 


(a)  Thin  article  (lands  in  need  of  an  apology  ;  but  whether  for  iu  length  or  its  (bortnefs,  our  readers  may 
perhaps  differ  in  opinion.    If  it  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  common  biography,  and  compared  with  the 
limits  which  -we  have  prefcribed  to  our  other  articles  of  the  fame  kind,  it  has  (welled  to  an  extent  beyond  all 
proportion.    But  as  *  piece  of  common  biography  it  ought  not  to  be  cocfidercd:  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  hifiory  of  Scotland  at  a  very  intercfting  period  ;  and  it  has  been  juftly  obferved,  by  one  of  the  ableft 
writers  of  the  age,  that  "  the  fact  under  difpute  in  the  life  of  Mary,  is  a  fundamental  and  cflclitial  one  1  and 
that,  according  to  the  opinion  which  the  hiltorsm  adopts  with  regard  to  it,  he  muft  vary  and  difpofe  the  - 
whole  of  his  fubfequent  narration."    Viewed  in-  this  light,  our  abftract  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  ur*-~ 
eed  on  both  fides  of  this  controverfy  will  by  many  be  deemed  too  fhort.    To  fuch  as  wifh  for  complete  fat  is- 
faaion,  we  can  only  recommend  the  unbiaffed  fludy  of  the  writings  of  Butbamm,  L'flk  bilbop  of  Kofi,  GocJak  . 
Efiicftfim,  Hume,  Tytltr,  Sir  David  Dtlrympk,  Stuart,  tai.  fVtiSaitr. 
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eft  perfections  both  of  body  and  mind  :  (he  lovrd  hi- 
proper  to  give  her  ufuful  inllructinni  ; 
and  was  alio  a  {rood  judge  as  well  as  a  lover  of  noc- 
morc  than  could  Ik  imagined, 
.  more  than  the  did  if  the  fre- 


a*  bemv 
was  alfo  a  goi 
try.     She  ftudk 
and  would  have  1 


1 


quent  returns  of  ill-humours  in  her  eyes  hail  not  for- 
ced her  to  fjiarc  them.  She  gave  her  minute*  of  lei- 
fore  to  architecture  and  gardening }  ajid  fmce  it  em- 


ployed manv  hands  Hie 


gardening  | 
faid  (he  hoped  it 


would  be 


forgiven  her.  She  was  the  mod  gracious  of  fovcrcigns 
to  her  fubjeeb,  and  the  n>ofl  obliging  of  wives  to  her 
hufttand,  a*  well  as  the  molt  excellent  of  mitfcrelFcs  to 
her  feivanu :  (he  ordered  good  books  to  be  laid  in  the 
places  of  attendance,  that  perfon«  might  not  be  idle 
while  they  were  in  their  turns  of  fervice.  .She  was  ex- 
reeding  zealous  for  a  reformation  of  manners ;  chari- 
table in  the  higheft  degree,  witliout  the  leall  oftenta- 
tion.  This  excellent  queen  died  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember t6p?,  at  Kentington,  of  the  £mall-pox,  in  the 
3  jd  year  of  her  age.  In  her  the  arts  loll  a  proteo- 
trtfs,  the  unfortunate  a  mother,  and  the  world  a  pat- 
ton  of  every-  virtue.  As  to  her  perfort,  (he  was  tall, 
nf  a  majeftic  graceful  mien,  her  countenance  ferene, 
her  complexion  ruddv,  and  hrr  features  beautiful. 

Mi*r  MnpJ.iltn't  Day,  a  fcftival  of  the  Romifli 
■church,  ohfcived  on  the  lid  of  July. 

AI 4*r-G  tuts  a'  s-H<mfc>  a  name  given  to  Dunmorc* 
-head,  iu  the  parifh  of  Dunquocn,  county  of  Kerry, 
and  province  of  Muniler,  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  moil 
weftern  point  of  all  Europe,  an*d  called  by  the  Irilh 
Ty  V«r«ey  Grtronr.  It  is  a  point  as  much  celebrated 
by  them  as  John-of-Groat's-houfc  by  the  Scots,  which 
is  the  utmoll  extremity  of  North  Britain. 

MARYBOROUGH,  a  borough, market,  and  pod 
town,  and  the  affixes  town  to  the  Queen's  county,  in 
ihr  province  of  Lcinfter,  in  Ireland,  fo  called  in  ho- 
nour of  Mary  quceu  of  England,  who  reduced  this 
part  of  the  country  to  (hire-ground  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment 6th  and  7th  Philip  and  Man-.  It  is  governed 
by  a  burgo-rr.ader  and  bailiffs,  and  has  a  barrack  for 
a  troop  of  horfe.  It  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and  has  five  fairs.  It  is  di  riant  from  Dublin 
40  miles.    N.  Lat.  53.  o.  W.  Long.  7.  20. 

MARYBURGH.    Sec  Foti-Wlluam. 

MARYGOLD.    See  Caltha. 

Corn  Af.4trG0i.i*.    See  Chrysanthemum. 

French  Maktcvid.    See  Taycetes. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  Thirteen  United  States 
of  America.  It  received  that  name  in  honour  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  the  confort  of  king  Charles  I.  who  made 
a  grant  of  this  country,  with  very  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, to  Lord  Baltimore.  It  lies  between  38  and  40 
degrees  north  latitude,  and  in  longitude  from  74  to 
7S  degrees  well  from  London.  It  i<  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Pcnnfylvania ;  on  the  caff  by  the  Delaware 
ftjtc  ;  on  the  fouth-eaft  and  foiith  by  the  Atlantic 
{)t  :n,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  ocean  over  the  ptniti- 
tula  dividing  it  from  Accomack  county  in  Virginia  J 
to  the  mouth  of  Patomack  river,  thence  up  the  Palo- 
m»ck  to  its  Jirft  fountain,  thence  by  a  due  north  line 
till  it  intcrfefts  the  fouthcrn  boundary  of  Pcnufylvania, 
in  tit.  39 '  .13'  i.V  ;  fo  that  it  has  Virginia  on  the 
fuieh,  fuuth-weff,  and  well.  J:  contains  about  14,000 
/'jiurc  milir,  of  which  about  ohe-fixth  is  water.  It 
is  divided  into  18  counties,  10  of  which  arc  on  the 


weftern  and  3  on  the  eaftern  (hore  of  Chefapealc  bif,  MaryhwA. 
St  Mary's,  Sonserfet,  Calvert,  Montgomery,  Walh-  —  v"  ' 
ington,  Qneen  Ann's,  Caroline,  Kent,  Charles,  Tal- 
bot, Dorchcller,  Baltimore,  Ann  Arundel,  Worceftrr, 
Harford,  Ctrtil,  Frederick,  and  iYince  George's. 
Each  of  the  counties  L  ndt  four  rrprefentatrret  to  the 
houfe  of  delegates  ;  betides  which  the  city  of  Anna- 
polis and  town  of  Baltimore  fend  each  two,  making 
in  the  whole  76  members.  The  climate  is  generally 
mild  and  agreeable,  fuited  to  agricultural  productions 
and  a  great  variety  of  fruit-trees.  In  the  interior 
hilly  country  the  inhabitants  are  healthy  ;  but  in  the 
flat  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mas  (hen 
and  ftsgnaiit  waters,  they  are,  as  in  die  other  fouthcrn 
ft»cs,  ("ubject  to  intermittcnta.  Chc&peak  bay  di- 
vides this  Ibte  into  tlie  caffern  and  weftern  dirinanr. 
It  affords  fevcral  good  filherics ;  and,  ia  a  couimcrcis^ 
view,  is  of  immeiife  advantage  to  the  date.  -It  re- 
ceives a  number  of  the  lorgcft  rivers  in  the  United 
States.  From  the  eaftern  fhure  in  Maryland,  among 
other  (mailer  ones,  it  receives  Pokomoke,  Choptank, 
Cheller,  and  Elk  riven  j  from  the  north  the  rapid 
Sufquchannah  ;  and  from  the  weft  Patapfco,  Severn, 
Patuxent,  and  Patomack,  half  of  which  is  in  Mary- 
land and  lialf  in  Virginia.  Except  the  Sufqnehannah 
and  Patumak,  tbcfc  are  fmali  rivers.  Eatl  ot  the  blue 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  ilretches acrofs  the  weftern 
part  of  thin  natc,  the  land,  like  that  in  all  the  fouth- 
crn dates,  is  generally  level  and  free  of  done*.  Wheat 
and  tobacco  are  the  ilaplc  commodities  of  Maryland. 
In  the  interior  country,  on  the  uplands,  confidcrabk 
quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  railed. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  ftajte,  including 
the  negroes,  is  254,050  ;  which  is  18  for  every  (qoarc 
mile.  The  inhabitants*  except  in  the  populous  towns, 
live  on  their  plantations,  often  fevcral  miles  dillant 
from  C4ch  other.  To  an  inliabitant  of  the  middk, 
and  cfpccially  of  the  eaftern  nates,  which  are  thickly 
populated,  they  appear  to  live  very  retired  and  umo- 
cial  lives.  The  effects  of  this  comparative  folitudemc 
vinblc  in  the  countenances  as  well  as  in  die  mauner* 
and  drefs  of  die  country  people  ;  there  being  among 
them  very  little  of  that  cheerful  fprightlinef*  of  look 
and  action  which  it  the  invariable  and  genuine  off- 
fpring  of  focial  intcrcoitrfe  ;  nor  do  they  pay  thar  at- 
tention to  drefs  which  is  common,  and  which  decency 
and  propriety  have  rendered  ncceftary,  among  people 
who  are  liable  to  receive  company  almoft  every  day.  As 
the  negroes  perform  all  the  manual  labour,  their  mailers 
are  left  to  fauntcr  away  life  in  (loth,  and  too  often  in 
ignorance.  Thefc  obiervations,  however,  muft  in  juiliec 
be  limited  to  the  people  in  the  country,  and  to  thufc 
particularly  whofe  poverty  or  parlimony  prevents  their 
(pending  a  part  of  their  time  in  populouj  towns,  of 
otherwife  mingling  with  the  world. 

The  chief  towns  in  this  date  arc  Atiapolis  and  Bal- 
timore— Atuipdu,  the  capital,  and  the  wcalthieft 
town  of  its  fize  in  America,  is  filiated  jutt  at 
the  mcittFi  of  Severn  river,  30  miles  fouth  of  Bal- 
timore. The  houfe*  arc  generally  large  aud  elegant; 
a:.d  die  Aadt-houfc  is  U.c  noble  ft  budding  of  the  kind 

in  America  Ealtimoii  lias  hod  the  nmll  rapid  growth 

of  any  town  on  the  continent,  and  is  the  fourth  in 
I17.C  aud  the  (ifth  in  trade  in  the  United  States.  It 
lies  in  lat.  19.  21.  on  die  nurth  lidc  of  Palapfco  river. 
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the  town  is  low.    The  I 

and  found  to  be  19$  J  |  about  1200  of  which  were 
in  the  town  and  the  rcll  at  Fell'*  point.  The  num- 
ber of  (lores  was  152  ;  and  of  churches  9,  which  be- 
long to  German  Calvinifts  and  Lutherans,  Epifcopa- 
h'ans,  Prefbyterians,  Roman  Catholics  Baptiftk,  Mc- 
thodifts,  Quaker*,  Nicolitcs,  or  New  Quakers.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  between  io.oco  and  I  t.^co. 
There  arc  many  very  refpectable  families  in  Baltimore, 
who  live  genteelly,  arc  h  of  pi  table  to  llranger*,  and 
maintain  a  friendly  and  improving  intcrcourfe  with 
each  o:her;  but  the  hulk  of  the  inhabitants  recently 
collected  from  almott  ;iU  quarters  «>f  the  woild,  bent 
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M»r» lam1,  around  what  i«  called  the  Ikfon.    The  fitu.-tion  of  county  where  he  is  chofen,  and  real  or  perfonal  pro-  M«yUoi 

loufes  vixie  numbeitd  in  1 787,    perty  above  the  value  of  L. 50c.    The  qualifical ions 

of  a  freenun  are,  full  ape,  a  freehold  cllate  of  50  , 
acres  of  land,  and  actual  rciidence  in  the  county  where 
he  offers  to  vote ;  projierty  to  the  value  of  L.  30  iu 
any  part  of  the  Aatc,  and  a  year's  rvfideucc  in  the 
county  where  he  offers  to  vote. 

On  the  fecoud  Monday  in  November  annually  a  go- 
vernor is  appointed  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  huufe*. 
The  governor  cannot  continue  in  office  longer  than 
three  year*  fucciilivcly,  nor  be  elected  until  the  expi- 
ration of  four  years  after  he  ha»  been  out  of  office. 
The  qualifications  fur  the  chief  magiftracy  arc,  25 
years  of  age,  five  years  rcfidcocc  in  the  flate  next 
uo  the  purfuit  of  wealth,  varying  in  their  lubit«,  their    preceding  the  election,  and  real  and  perfonal  cftate 


manners,  and  their  religion*,  if  they  have  any,  are    above  the  value  of  L.ccoo,  L.  1000  of  which  mull 


notarial,  unimproved,  and  hihofpitablc.     The  trade 
or  Maryland  is  principally  cairicd  on  from  Baltimore, 
with  the  other  lUtei,  with  the  Well  Indie*,  and  with 
Vmr  parts  of  Europe.    To  thefe  plat  es  they  fend  an- 
nually about  3o|cO'>  hogfhtads  of  tobacco,  befides 
large  quantities  of  wluv.t,  flour,  pig  iron,  lumber,  and 
com — beans,  pork,  ami  flax-feed,  in  fmallcr  quanti- 
ties ;  and  receive  in  return,  clothing  for  thcmfclvcs    tary  j  but  it  appear* 
and  negroes,  and  other  dry  goods,  wines,  fpirits,  fu-    thefe  powers  alone,  01 
gars,  and  other  Well  India  commodities.    The  ba 
lance  is  generallv  in  their  fav 


be  freehold  ellate.  This  conflitution  was  eflabKfhed. 
by  a  convention  of  delegates  at  Anapolis,  Auguft  14. 
1776. 

Main  land  was  granted,  as  has  bctn  already  noticed ». 
by  King  Charles  I.  to  Ccciiiu*  Calvert,  baron  of  Bal- 
timore in  Ireland,  June  20.  1632.  The  government 
of  the  province  ww  by  charter  vcfled  in  the  proprie- 
tary j  but  it  appear*  that  he  either  never  exercifed, 
but  for  a  fhort  time.  The 
honourable  Leonard  Calvert,  Efqj  Lord  Baltimore's 
brother,  was  the  firft  governor  or  lieutenant-general. 
In  1 63S,  a  law  was  pa. led,  conftituting  the  firft  regular 
houfe  of  afTcmbly,  which  was  to  coulilt  of  fuch  reprc- 
fentatives  called  hirgjfcj,  as  fhould  be  elected  purfuant 
to  writs  iffued  hf  the  governor.    'ITicfe  burgeiTes  pof- 


Thc  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  firft  frttlcrs 
in  Maryland,  are  the  molt  numerous  religious  ftft. 
Urfides  thefe,  there  art  Prt>tc(lant  Epifcopalians,  Eng- 
liih,  ScoU,  and  Irifh  Prefbyterians,  German  Calri- 

nifts,  German  Lutheran*,  Friends,  Baptills,  Met  ho-  fe/Ted  aU  the  |wwers  of  the  perfons  elcdingthemt  "but 
4iiU,  and  Nicolites,  or  New  Quakers.  The  cullcgei  by  any  other  freemen,  who  did  not  aflent  to  the  clec- 
in  this  ftate  have  all  been  founded  fuice  the  year  17X1,  lion,  might  take  their  feats  ia  pesfon.  Twelve  bur- 
ami  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  names  of  the  lc-  geffes  or  freenien,  with  the  lieutenant-general  and  fe- 
deral feminariss  are,  Washington  College  at  Chiller-  crctary,  ( oaftitutcd  the  afTcmbly  or  lrgiiiaturc.  This, 
town,  inflitutcd  in  1782  ;  St  John's  College  at  Ar.a-  .  afTcmbly  tit  at  bt  Mary's,  one  of  the  fouthern  coun- 
polis,  foundsd  in  1784  t  Cakcibury  College  at  Abing-  ties,  which  was  the  firll  fettled  part  of  Maryland.  In 
den,  inflitutcd  by  the  Methodifls  in  1785     and  a  1689,  the  government  was  taken  out  of  the  hand?  of 


coDege  founded  by  the  Roman  Catholics  at  George-   Lord  Baltimore  by  the  grand  convention  of  England, 
town.    There  are  a  few  other  literary  inflitutions,  of 
inferior  note,  in  different  parts  of  the  Jlate,  and  pro- 
vinoo  is  made  for  free  fchooh  in  molt  of  the  counties  : 


Mr  Copley  was  appointed  governor  by  commiilioo 
from  William  and  Mary  in  1692,  when  the  Proteflar.t 
religion  was  clliblifhed  bylaw,    in  1716,  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  wa*  refiored  to  the  proprietary, 
and  continued  in  hik  hands  till  the  Late  revolution  ; 
when,  being  an  abfentec,  his  property  in  the  lands  wa.i 
are  not  a  few  who  cannot  write  their  names.    But   confdeated,  and  the  government  affirmed  by  the  frec- 
tbc  revolution,  among  other  happy  effects,  has  rouzed   men  of  the  province,  who  formed  the  eonilituiion  now 
fpirit  of  education,  which  is  fan  fpreading  it*  fa-   exifting.    At  the  clofc  of  the  war,  Henry  Hatfoid 


though  fome  art  entirely  neglected,  and  very  few  car- 
ried on  with  any  tiuiccfs  ;  fo  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  lower  cUfs  of  people  are  ignorant,  and  there 


tes. 

di- 
1 


httary  influences  over  this  and  the  other  fuuthrrn  11 
-  The  Icgillature  of  this  flate  ia  compofed  of  tw 
ft  net  branches,  a  fenate  and  houie  of  delegates  ;  and 
ftykd  Tht  Gmral  jffirmliy  of  Maryland.  The  fenate 
confine  of  I »  members,  chofen  every  five  years.  Nine 
of  thefe  muft  be  rcfidents  on  the  wefteru  fbore  and 
fix  on  the  eattern  ;.  they  nut  be  more  than  25  years 
of  age,  muft  have  rcfided  in  the  flate  more  dun  three 
years  next  preceding  the  election,  and  l«ve  real  and 
pcTfonal  property  above  the  value  of  L.  1000.  Hie 
houfe  of  delegates  is  compofed  of  four  members  for 
each  county,  chofen  annually  on  the  firft  Monday  in 
♦October.    The  city  of  Anapolis  and  town  of  Balti 


Efq;  the  natural  fon  and  ho'r  of  Lerd  Baltimore,  peti- 
tioned the  Icgillature  of  Maryland  for  his  t\tate  ;  but 
his  petition  v.-as  not  granted.  Mr  Harford  rftimatid 
his  lofs  of  quit-rents,  valued  at  20  years  purchafe,  and 
including  arrears,  at  L.i  59,488,  rs.— dollars  at  7s.  6d. 
and  the  value  of  his  manors  and  referved  Lands  at 
L.  3*7,441  of  the  fame  money. 

MARV'PO  RT,  a  fei-port  town  of  Cumberland,  G- 
t uatcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elne.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour ;.  and  has  7c  or  80  fail  of  {hipping  fn»n>  xo  to 
250  tons  burden,  principally  employed  in  lite  coal- 
trade  ;  fome  of  them  fail  ti 


iome  of  them  fail  up  the  Baltic  for  timber,, 
flax,  iron,  See.    They  have  a  furnace  for  cafbirou  und 
fend  each  two  delegates.    The  qualifications  of   a  glafs-houfe.    A  chapel  was  erected  here  in  1760. 
arc,  full  age,  one  year'a  wlidcncv  in  the      MAS  (Lewis  du),  natural  lun  to  Jean  LouL»  de- 

AlftiLt.-ai.Tsi 
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Montcalm  Seigneur  de  Candiac,  and  a  widow  of  rank 
• T  t  1!!°'  of  Ro.u<rgu^»  "hj  born  at  Nimcs  in  1676.  Hi»  firft 
attention  was  beftowed  on  jurifprudence ;  but  after- 
wards he  was  altogether  occupied  with  mathematics, 
phikfophy,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  languages.  Father 
Mallebranchc  cultivated  his  acquaintance  and  eftecmed 
his  virtues.  His  firft  appearance  was  fevere,  hi*  ge- 
neral temper  tranquil  ;  yet  he  had  a  lively  and  fertile 
imagination.  His  mind  was  active,  full  of  rcfources, 
ar.d  methodical.  We  are  indebted  to  his  induftry  for 
the  Typographical  Bureau.  This  invention  is  the 
more  ingenious,  as  it  prefenta  the  tedious  parts  of  edu- 
cation, namely,  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of 
language*,  to  the  youthful  mind  as  a  delightful  enter- 
tainment, and  many  people  in  France  both  in  the  ca- 
pital and  in  the  provinces  have  adopted  it  with  fuc- 
cefs.  After  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  this  inven- 
tion, he  made  the  firft  tri.lof  it  on  the  young  Candiac, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  undcrrlanding  in  his  ear- 
licit  years.  Du  Mas  conduced  his  pupil  to  Paris  and 
the  principal  cities  in  France,  where  he  was  univcr- 
fcdly  admired.  Tlu's  prodigy  was  carried  off  in  the 
year  1726  before  he  was  feven  years  of  nge,  and  hit 
lofs  had  nearly  deprived  Du  Mas  of  his  reafon.  A 
dangerous  illncfs  was  the  confequence  of  his  vexation  j 
and  he  would  have  died  of  want,  if  a  gentleman  had 
not  taken  him  from  his  garret  and  entertained  him  in 
his  own  houfc.  Du  Mas  afterwards  retired  with  Ma- 
dame de  Vaujour  within  two  leagues  of  Paris,  and  died 
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1774,  aged  <58.  He  was  a  philofopher 
both  in  genius  and  character.  His  works  are,  1.  L'Art 
de  tran/pofer  tomes  fortet  de  Mujiquet  fant  ttrt  oblige  tfe 
eenaeitre,  ni  le  tempt,  ni  It  mode,  publilhed  at  Paris  in 
4to,  1711.  This  work  is  extremely  curious,  but  of 
no  advantage  to  the  ftudy  of  mufic.  2.  A  volume  in 
quarto,  printed  at  Paris  1733*  in  four  parts,  intitled, 
Hitiiotlfrque  du  enfant.  In  this  trcatifejhe  has  placed, 
in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  fyftem  and  economy  of 
his  Typographical  Bureau.  This  invention,  like  every 
thing  new,  was  cenfured  by  fome  and  admired  by 
others.  The  author  himfelf  defended  it  with  much 
fuccefs  in  the  journals  and  in  feveral  occafional  pam- 
phtets.  This  collection,  however,  is  become  exceed- 
ingly fcarce.  Tlie  Typographical  Bureau  was  brought 
to  perfection  by  M.  Reybert  a  citizen  of  Avignon, 
who  enriched  it  with  many  articles  containing  ufeful 
and  agreeable  information  in  geography,  hiftory,  fable, 
ftc.  Sec.  3.  Mtmairei  dt  I' En/fit  font  le  regne  de  Marie 
Stuart,  by  Crawford,  and  translated  from  the  Engtifh. 
This  tranflation  was  found  in  manufcript  in  the  lib  rary 
of  the  late  marquis  d'Aubais,  with  whom  du  Mas  had 
Jived  in  the  molt  intimate  habits  of  frieiidihtp. 

Max  Planta,  a  plant  which  upon  the  fame  root  pro- 
duces male  flowers  only.    See  Mjucuivt  Fiet. 

MASAFUERO,  ao  ifland  of  the  South-Sea,  ly- 
ing in  S.  Lat.  33.  45.  W.  Long.  80. 46.  It  is  very 
high  and  mountainous,  and  at  a  diftance  feems  to  co*- 
fift  of  one  hill  «r  rock.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  circumference.  There  is 
•fuch  plenty  of  fifh,  that  a  boat  with  a  few  hooks  and 
lines  may  very  foon  catch  as  many  at  will  ferve  100 
people.  Here  are  coal-ftih,  cavillirrs,  cod,  hallibut, 
and  cray-fiih.  Captain  Carteret's  crew  caught  a  king-  • 
fiiher  that  weighed  87  pounds,  and  wa»  five  fiet  and 
N*  196.  3 


an  half  long.  The  (harks  were  here  So  rawious,  that,  rvfifccCui 
in  taking  foundings,  one  of  them  fwallowed  the  lead,  I 
by  which  they  hauled  him  above  water ;  but  he  re-  ) 
gained,  his  liberty  by  difgorgtng  his  prey.    Seals  are 
fo  numerous  here,  that  Captain  Carteret  lays,  if  many 
thoufands  were  killed  in  a  night,  they  would  not  be 
miffed  next  morning.    Thefe  animals  yield  excellent 
train-oil ;  and  their  hearts  and  plucks  are  very  good 
food,  having  a  tafte  fomething  like  thofe  of  a  hog  ; 
their  fkins  arc  covered  with  a  very  fine  fur.  There  are 
many  birds  here,  and  lome  very  large  hawks.  Of 
the  pintado  bird  one  fliip  caught  fzo  in  one  night. 
Commodore  Byron  landed  here  with  difficulty  in  176c, 
in  order  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  of  both  which  he 
found  plenty.    He  found  alfo  great  numbers  of  j 
whofc  flefh  tailed  as  well  as  venifon  in  England. 

MASBOTHjEI,  or  Mesbotjijei,  the  name  of  a 
feet,  or  rather  of  two  feds  j  for  Eufebius,  or  rather 
Hegefippus  whom  he  cites,  makes  mention  of  two 
different  fects  of  Mafbothxans.  The  firft  was  one  of 
the  feven  feds  that  arofe  out  of  Judaifm,  and  proved 
very  troublefome  to  the  church  j  the  other  was  one  of 
the  feven  Jewifh  feels  before  the  coming  of  Jcfus 
Chrift. 


The  word  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  nsvtJcbdiat, 
"  to  reft  or  repofe,"  andfignifivs  idlreafy  indolent  people. 
Eufebius  fpeaks  of  them  as  if  they  had  been  fo  called 
from  one  Mafbotheus  their  chief :  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  their  name  is  Hebrew,  or  at  lcaft  Chal- 
daic,  (ignifying  the  fame  thing  with  a  Sabbatarian  in 
our  language;  that  is,  one  who  makes  profeffion  of 
keeping  Sabbath. 

Valelius  will  not  allow  the  two  fefls  to  be  confound, 
cd  together :  the  laft  being  a  feet  of  Jews  before,  or 
at  leaft  contemporary  with  Chrift  ;  and  the  former  a 
feet  of  heretics  defcended  from  tbem.  Rufinus  di- 
ftinguilhes  them  in  their  names :  the  Jcwiih  feel  he 
calls  Mafbuthxi;  and  the  heretics  Mafbuthxani.  The 
Mafbuthxans  were  a  branch  of  the  Simonians. 

MASCARDI  (Auguftin),  a  diftinguifhed  perfon 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  born  at  Sarzane,  a  city 
of  the  ftate  of  Genoa,  in  1591.  He  fpent  the  early 
part  of  his  life  among  the  Jefuits,  and  afterwards  be- 
came chamberlain  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.  He  was  na- 
turally fo  eloquent,  that  this  fame  pope,  merely  to  ex- 
ercife  his  talent,  founded  a  profciTonhip  of  rhetoric  for 
him  in  the  college  de  la  Sapienza  1628,  and  fettled 
n  him  for  life  a  penfion  of  500  crowns.  Mafcardi 
'  the  chair  with  great  reputation  ;  but  his  love  of 
letters  made  him  neglect  what  is  of  more  confequence 
than  even  letters,  the  management  of  hia  affairs :  for 
he  was  always  poor,  and  always  in  debt.  He  wrote 
a  great  many  things  in  verfc  and  profe ;  and  among 
the  reft,  a  trcatife  intitled  DelP  arte  bifiorita.  In  hm 
"  Hiftory  of  the  Confpiracy  of  the  Cotntcdc  Fiefqnc," 
he  has  very  frequently  attacked  the  religion  of  Hubert 
Folietta  ;  and  in  his  other  books  he  tiled  fome  writers 
in  the  fame  way,  which  occafioncd  him  to  be  attacked 
in  his  turn.  The  objections  which  were  made  to  him, 
together  with  his  anfwers,  were  added  to  the  feeond 
edition  of  the  hiftory  juft  mentioned.  He  died  at 
Sarzane,  164?,  in  his  49th  year. 

MASCARON  (Julius),  bifhop  of  Agen,  and  a 
"  eminent  French  preacher,  was  horn  at  Marfeillca 

ta 
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MasrvuNfl,  ii  more  ordinsrily  uffd  in  pmmir  MsfnEaw 

to  fj^nify  the  firft  and  worth  icd  of  the  genderi  of  N 
nouns.   See  Gsndik.  %  msmi. 

The  mafculine  gender  is  that  which  belongs  to  the 
male  kind,  or  fomething  analogous  to  it. 

Molt  fubftanecs  are  ranged  under  the  hesds  of 
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fa  1634.  He  inherited  of  his  fatter*  irke-  waa  tht 
moft  celebrated  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Aia, 
that  uncommon  talent  of  eloquence- which  dirt ingui (bed 
him.  He  waa  admitted  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  oratory  very  young ;  aad  from  his  aid 
taught  rhetoric  at  Mam.  Soon  after  thia  he  com. 
:ed  preacher,  and  preached  with  great  fuccefs  in 
St  Peter's  chorch  at  Saomur.  The  bilhop  of  Mans, 
willing  to  engage  fo  able  a  preacher  in  his  church, 

made  him  prebendary  of  it.  He  was  much  admired  to  the  languages  and  even  according  to  the  words  iev 
nt  Paris,  when  h«  preached  the  advent  at  the  oratory,    trodoced  from  one  language  into  another. — Thus  the 

names  of  trees  are  generally  feminine  ia  Latin  and 
mafculine  in  the  French. 

Farther,  the  gender*  of  the  fame  word  are  fometimea 
varied  in  the  fame  language.  Thus  ohm,  according 
to  Prifcian,  was  anciently  mafculine,  but  is  now  be- 
come feminine.  And  naxhr,  "  a  Ihip,"  in  French,  was 
anciently  feminine,  bet  is  now  mafculine. 

MAtcvuMt  khyme,  in  the  French  poetry,  is  that 


ssatculine  or  feminine.— This,  in  fome  cafes,  is  done 
with  a  (how  of  reafon  <  but  -  in  others  is  merely  arbi- 
trary, and  for  that  reafon  ia  found  to  vary  according 


He  preached  after  this  five  or  fix  years  at  court, 
was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Tulle  in  1671.  He 
was  afterwards  tran dated  to  the  bifhopric  of  A  gen. 
He  was  called  in  1694  to  preach  the  Lent  fermon  at 
court.  The  year  following,  lie  opened  the  affembly 
of  the  clergy,  and  returned  to  his  diocefe  ;  where  he 
died  of  a  dropfy  in  his  cheft,  Dec.  16.  1 703.  There 

is  nothing  printed  of  this  great  man  excepting  A  Col-  Mjucoum  itiymt,  in  the  French  poetry,  is 
lection  of  Funeral  Orations  made  upon  the  queen-mo-  made  with  a  word  which  has  a  ftrong,  open,  and  ac» 
ther,  the  dauphinefs,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  tbe  chan-  cented  pronunciation  j  as  all  words  have,  excepting 
cell  or  Scguier,  marefchal  Turenne ;  and  at  the  head  of  tbofe  which  have  an  t  feminine  in  their  laft  fy  liable, 
this  collection  there  is  a  fhort  life  of  him.  For  inftancc,  amour  end  Jour,  mert  and  fort,  are  maf- 

MASCLEF  (Francis),  was  at  firft  a  curate  in  the  culine  rhymes;  and  pert  and  mert,  gloire  and  mentcirt, 
diocefe  of  Amiens,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  after-  arc  feminine.  Hence  alfo  verfes  ending  with  a  maf. 
wards  theologian  and  confidant  to  the  virtuous  De  culine  rhyme,  are  calkd  ma/JWw  verfet,  and  thofe  end* 
Bxoubifhop  of  that  diocefe.  He  was  appointed  to  the  ing  with  a  feminine  rhyme,  feminine  verft.  It  is  now 
charge  of  a  feminary  of  learning  under  that  prelate,  a  rule  eftablifhed  among  the  French  porta  never  to  ufe 
He  deferved  this  employment  bwh  from  his  piety  and   the  above  two  mafculine  or  two  feminine  verfes  fuc- 

Jwofouod  learning.  The  oriental  languages  were  as  ceifively,  except  in  the  loofer  kind  of  poetry.  Marot 
smrh'ar  to  him  as  his  native  tongue.  He  purfued  his  was  the  firft  who  introduced  this  mixture  of  mafculine 
refcarches  into  the  idioms  of  the  eafl  with  the  fpirit  and  feminine  verfes,  and  Ronfard  was  the  firft  who 
and  the  ingenuity  of  a  philofopher.  He  was  made  praftifed  it  with  fuccefs.  The  mafculine  vertls 
canon  of  Amiens  a  little  before  the  death  of  De  Brou,  mould  always  have  a  fyllable  lefs  than  the 
which  happened  in  1 706.  His  opinions  on  the  Jan- 
fen  ill  controvcrfy  were  fo  offenfive  to  Sabbat  ier,  the 
fucceflor  of.  that  worthy  prelate,  that  he  was  removed 
from  the  care  of  the  feminary  and  from  almoft  every 
other  public  office  which  he  held.  The  regard  of  the 
dead  comforted  Mafclcf  under  the  opprefTion  of  the 
living.    He  devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy  with  fo  much 

ardour,  that  he  contracted  a  difeafe  of  which  he  died  feminine.    Mercury,  they  foppofc,  partakes  of  the  two. 


Mjscviih*  %«.  Aftrologets  divide  the  figns  into 
mafculine  and  feminine  ;  by  reafon  of  their  qualities, 
which  are  either  active,  and  hot  or  cold,  accounted 
mafculine  ;  or  palfive,  dry  and  moifl,  which  are  fo> 
mininc.  -  On  this  principle  they  caHthc  Sim,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Mars,  mafculine ;  and  tbe  Moon  and  Venus 


the  14th  Nov.  f»a8,  aged  66  years.  His  principal 
works  are,  1.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  in  Latin,  after  his 
new  method,  printed  at  Paris  1716,  in  i2mo.  This 
grammar  was  again  printed  in  two  volumes  in  izmo 
in  the  year  173c, under  the  dircctioo  of  M.  deb  Blet- 
teric  at  that  time  piieft  of  the  oratory  and  the  friend 
of  Mafclef  All  the  objections  which  Father  Guarin 
made  in  his  Hebrew  grammar  to  Mafclef  s  method  of 
reading  Hebrew  without  the  ufe  of  points  are  attended 
to  in  this  edition.  There  is  nothing  more  neceflary, 
according  to  this  plan,  than  to  take  the  vowel  which 
fs  next  the  confonant  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
This  method  was  approved  of  by  fome  learned  men, 
but  rejected  by  a  great  many  more.  a.  Let  Confrmuet 
Ecrltfiafliques  an  dtofefe  et  Amiens,  in  I3IIIO.  3.  Lt  Co- 
ncbtjmt  a*Amitnt,  in  ato.  *  4.  £/«<•  Phihfophic  et  ant 
Thcokgic,  in  MS.  Thiefc  would  have  hern  published 
had  they  not  difcovered  a  partiality  to  the  principles 
of  janfenifm.  The  author  was  an  auftere  man,  equally 
refpeftablc  for  his  manners  and  his  knowledge. 

MASCULINE,  fomething  belonging  to  the  male, 
or  the  ftronger  of  the  two  fexea.    Sec  Mali. 
Vol.  X.  Part  II. 


Among  the  figns,  Ariea,  Libra,  Gemini,  Leo,  Sagit- 
tarius, Aquarius,  are  mafculine:  Cancer,  Capricor. 
nus,  Taurus,  Virgo,  Scorpio,  and  Pifcea,  arc  ferns', 
nine.  * 

MASCULUS  rtos,  m  botany.  See  Ftos. 
MASH,  a  drink  given  to  a  horfe,  made  of  half  a 
peck  of  ground  malt  put  into  a  pail,  into  which  aa 
much  fcalding  hot  water  is  ponrrd  as  will  wet  it  very 
well :  when  that  is  done,  ttir  It  about,  till,  by  tailing, 
you  find  it  as  fwret  as  honey ;  and  when  it  bas  Hood 
till  it  is  lukewarm,  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  horfe. 
This  liquor  is  only  ufed  after  a  purge,  to  make  ft  work 
the  better ;  or  after  hard  labour,  or  inftead  of  drink  ia 
the  time  of  any  great  rteknefs. 
MASK.    See  Masqut. 

MAS1NISSA,  a  king  of  a  fmaH  part  of  Africa, 
who  at  firft  affifted  the  Carthaginians  in  their  wars  a. 
gainft  Rome  ;  but  afterwards  joined  the  Romans,  at>4 
became  the  firmed  ally  they  ever  had.    See  Nu  wi- 

DIA. 

MASON,  a  perfon  employed  under  the  direction 
of  an  architect,  in  the  railing  of  a  ftostt-buildiog. 
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Mafon-f.  The  chraf  bufir.cf*  of  a  mafoa  is  to  make  the  mor- 
1  v  tar ;  raife  the  walls  from  the  foundation  to  the  top* 
with  the  nrceflary  retreats  and  perpendicular*!  to  form 
the  vaults,  and  employ-  the  ftones  as  delivered  to  him. 
When  the  Honrs  are  large,  the  buftnefs  of  hewing  or 
•sitting  them -belongs  to  the  ftonc-cutter*,  though  thefe 
are  frequently  confounded  with  mafons  t  the  ornaments 
of  fculpture  are  pcrfonriLd  by  carvers  in  ftones  c» 
fculptors.  The  tools  or  implements  principally  ufed 
by  them  are  the  fquare,  level,  plumb-line,  bevel,  com* 
pafs,  hammer,  duffel,  mallet,  flaw,  trowel,  See.  Sea 
6qo  are,  &c. 

Befides  the  common  inftruments  ufed  in  the  hand) 
they  liavc  likcwifc  machines  for  railing  of  great  bur- 
dens, and  the  conducing  of  large  ftones;  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  lever,  pulley,  wheel,  crane,  &c.  Set 
JLtvta,  Sec. 

Frtt  and  yicceptcd  Ma  torn,  a  very  ancient  focicty  of 
Body  of  men:  fo  called, ,  either  from  fume  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  mafonry  or  building,,  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  mailers  of,  or  becaufc  the  firft 
founder*  of  the  focicty  were  perfoos  of  that  profefuon. 
Thefc  are  now  very  coniiderablc,  both  for  number  and 
ch*radcr,  being  found  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  cotififting  principally  of  perfons  of  merit  and  con- 
federation. As  to  antiquity,  they  lay  claim  to  a  lland- 
in^  oi  fonic  thoufand  years.  What  the  end  of  their 
iaftitution  is,  feemsftill  in  fame  meafure  a  frcret;  and 
they  are  laid  to  be  admitted  into  the  fraternity  by  be- 
ing put  in  poiTclfiun  of  a  great  number  of  fecrets,  call- 
ed the  maf'  tix  <u>ori1,  which  have  been  rcligioufly  kept 
from  age  to  age,  .be ing  never  divulged.    Sec  Free-M*- 

tON*T. 

MASONRY,  ia  general,  a  branch  of  arcbite&ure, 
confining  in  the  art  of  hewing 'or  fquaring  ftones,  and 
cutting  them  level  or  perpendicular,  for  the  ufes  of 
building  :  but,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  mafonry  is 
the  art  of  aflenvbhug  and  joining  ftones  together  with 
mortar. 

Hence  arise  a»  many  different  kinds  of  mafonry  as 
there  are  different  forms  and  manners  for  laying  or 
joining  ftones.  Vitruvius  mentions  feveral  kinds  of 
saafonry  uf«d  among  the  ancients:  three  of  hewed 
ftone,  vise,,  that  ia  form  of  a  act,  that  in  binding,  ami 
that  called  the  Grtrk  mafinry  ;  and  three  of  luihcwcd 
IVoncn,  viz.  that  of  an  equal  courfe,  that  of  an  unequal 
courfe,  ami  that  filled  up  ia  the  middle ;  and  the  Se- 
venth was  a  competition  of  all  the  reft. 

Net-mafonry,.  called  by  Vitruviua  reticuloium,  from 
its  refemblance  to  the  me  (he*  of  a  net,,  confifts  of 
Plate  ftones  f qua  red  in  their  oourfes,  and  fo  difpofed  as  that 
CCUCXX  their  joint*  go  obliquely  ;  and  their  .diagonals  are  the 
one  perpendicular  and  the  other  level.  This  is  the  moll 
agreeable,  mafonry  to  the  eye,,  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
crack.    See  u  1. 

Bound-mafonry,  that  in  which  the  ftones  were  pit- 
ced  one  over  another,  like  tiles ;  the  joints  of  their 
beds  being  level,  and  the  mounters  perpendiculars,  fo 
that  the  joint  that  mounts  and  fcparates  two  ftones 
always  falls  djreftly  over  tlie  middle  of  die  ftone  be 
kw.     This  is  lefs  beautiful  than  the 


courfes,  and  the  tame 


is  obferved  throughout  Mu*on»y. 


it  is  more  folid  and  durable.    See  n* 


net-work}  but 


Greek  mafonry,  according  toVitruvius,  is  that  where 
after  we  have  laid  two  ftones,  each  of  which  makes  a 
courfe.  another  is  laid  at  tiic  end,  which  make*  two 


the  building  ;  this  may  be  called  thuile-lnnJinj;,  in  re- 
gard the  binding  is  not  only  of  ftones  of  the  fame 
courfe  with,  one  another,  but  likcwifc  of  one  courfe 
with  another  courfe.    See  n°3_ 

Mafonry  by  equal  courses,  called  by  the  ancients  ifo- 
(lonuM)  difte  rs  in  nothing  from  the  bound  mafonry,. 
but  only  in  this,  that  its  ftoucs  are  not  hewn.  See 
n*  4. 

Mafonry  by  unequal  courfes,  called  pftudtfoJeauni, 
is  alio  made  of  unhewed  ftones,  and  laid  in  bound 
work ;  but  then  they  are  not  of  the  fame  thicknefs, 
ui>r  is  there  any  equality  obferved  excepting  in  the 
feveral  courfes,  the  courfes  thcmfclves  being  unequal 
to  each  other.    See  n-  5.^ 

Mafonry  filled  up  in  the  middle,  is  likewife  made  of 
unhewed  ftoucs,  and  by  courfes;  but  the  ftones  are 
only  fet  in. order  as.  to  the  courfes:  (fee  n'  y).  A, 
the  couries ;  B,  the  parts  tilled  up  j  C,  a  coat  of 
plafter. 

Compound  mafonry  is  of  Vitruvius' s  propofing,  fo 
called  as  being  formed  of  all  the  reft.  In  this  the 
courfes  are  of  hewed  ftone;  and  the  middle  being  left 
void,  is  tiUcd  up  with  mortar  and  pebbles  thrown  in 
together:  after  this  the  ftones  of  one  courfe  are  bound 
to  thofe  of  a  not  her  courfe  with  iron-cramps  fattened 
with  melted  lead  :  (See  n  7 ).  F.,  the  lionet  cramp- 
ed ;  F,  tlie  cramps  ;  G,  the  middle  part  Ctkd  up.— 
N  '  8.  represents  another  fort  of  compound  mafonry, 
the  middle  of  which  is  ftone,  and  tlie  edge*  hoardi. 

All  the  kinds  of  mafonry  now  in  ulc  may  be  re- 
duced to  thefe  five,  viz.  bound  mafunry  ;  that  uf 
brick-work,  where  the  bodies  and  projriturcs  of  the 
ftones  indole  fquare  fpaccs  or  panncls,  &c.  fet  with 
bricks ;  that  de  moilon,  or  fmaJl  work,  where  the 
courfes  are  equal,  well  fquared,  and  their  edge*  or 
beds  rufticatcd  ;  that  where  the  codrfes  are  unequal ; 
and  that  filled  up  in  the  middle  with  little  ftones  wi 
mortar. 

Free  Mifostr,  denotes  the  fyflcm  of  myfteriesand 
fecrets  peculiar  to  the  focicty  of  free  and  accepted 
mafons. 

The  oiigr'n  of  this  focicty  is  very  ancient ;  but  w« 
have  no  authentic  account  of  the  time  when  it  was 
firfk  inftitutcd,  or  even  what  was  the  rcafon  of  fuch 


an  affociation  of  people  under  the  title  of  Alaforn,  mure 
than  of  any  other  mechanical  profeflion.— In  Dr  Hen- 
ry's hiftory  we  find  the  origin  of  the  Free  Mafon  So. 
cicty  in  Britain  attributed  to  the  difficulty  found  in 
forme/  times,  of  procuring  a  fufficicnt  number  of 
workmen  to  build  tlie  multitude  of  churches,  mona. 
flcrics,  and  other  religious  edifices  which  the  fupen 
ftition  of  thofe  ages  prompted  the  people  to  raife. 
Hence  the  mafons  were  greatly  favoured  by  tire  popes, 
and  many  indulgences  were  granted  in  order  to  aug- 
ment their  numbers.  In  times  like  thofe  we  fpeak 
of,  it  may  well  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  encourage- 
ment from  the  fupreme  pallors  of  tlie  church  mufl 
have  been  productive  of  the  nioft  beneficial  effects  to 
the  fraternity  j  and  hence  the  incrcafe  of  tlie  fociety 
may  naturally  be  deduced.  The  Do&or  quotes^  in 
confirmation  of  this,  the  words  of  an  author  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  hiftory  and  conttituticn. 
"  The  Italians  (fays  he),  with  fomc  Greek  refugees 
and  with  them  French*  Germans,  and  Flemings,  jvin- 
4  «» 
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M«fi«ory.  C(]  ^to  1  frtternity  of  architects,  procuring  papal  bulls  by  whom  it  was  patroftifed.  This  general,  who  hoped  Mafoniy. 

^™^T"""  for  their  encouragement  and  their  particular  privi-  to  be  the  founder  of  a  TJritifh  empire,  encouraged  *  ' 
leges  ;  they  ftyled  themfelves  Free-ma/oni,  and  ranged  learning  aad  learned  men  5  collecting  alfu  the  beft  ar- 
trom  one  nation  to  another,  at  they  found  churches  tificri-s  from  many  different  countries,  particularly  ma- 
to  be  built :  their  government  was  regular;  and  where  fons,  whom  he  held  in  great  veneration,  and  appoint- 
they  fixed  near  the  building  in  hand,  they  made  a  ing  Albanus  his  fteward  the  principal  foperintendant 
camp  of  but*.  A  furveyor  governed  in  chief ;  every  of  their  aflemblies.  Lodges,  or  convention*  of  the 
tenth  man  was  called  a  toarden,  aod  overlooked  each  fraternity,  began  now  to  be  introduced,  and  the  hu- 
feine.  The  gentlemen  in  the  -neighbourhood,  either  finefs  of  mafonry  to  be  regularly  carried  on.  The 
out  of  charity  or  commutation  of  penance,  gave  the  mafona,  through  the  influence  of  Albanus,  obtained  a 
materials  and  carriage*.  Thofc  who  have  feen  the  charter  from  Caraufius  to  hold  a  general  council,  at 
accounts  in  records  of  the  charge  of  the  fabrics  ofc  fome  which  Albanus  himfelf  fat  prefident,  and  affifted  at 
cf  our  cathedrals  near  400  years  old,  cannot  but  have  the  reception  of  many  new  members.  This  Albamw 
•  great  efteem  for  their  economy,  aod  admire  how  was  the  celebrated  St  Alban,  the  firft  who  fuffered 
toon  they  erected  fuch  lofty  ftructurea."  martyrdom  in  Britain  for  the  Chriftiaq  faith.  Mr 

By  other  accounts,  however,  the  antiquity  of  ma-  Prefton  quotes  an  old  MS.  deftroyed  with  many 
lonry  is  carried  up  much  higher,  even  as  early  as  the  others,  faid  to  have  been  in  the  pofleffion  of  Nicholas 
kuilding  of  Solomon's  temple.  In  Britain  the  in-  Stone,  a  curious  fculptor  under  Itiigo  Jones;  from 
traduction  of  mafonry  has  been  fixed  at  the  year  674,  which  we  learn  that  St  Alban  was  a  great  friend  to 
when  glafs-makfcg  -  was  firft  introduced ;  and  it  ap.  mafona,  and  gave  them  two  (hillings  per  week  be- 
pears  indeed,  that  from  this  time  many  buildings  in  fides  threepence  for  their  chear;  while,  before  that 
the  Gothic  ftyle  were  erected  by  men  in  companies,  time,  they  had  no  more  than  one  penny  per  day  and 
who  are  laid  to  have  called  themfelves  /ret,  becaufe  their  meat.  He  likewife  ol>tained  "  a  charter  from  the 
they  wtae  at  liberty  to  work  in  any  part  of  the  king-  king  and  his  council  for  them  to  hold  ft  general  coun- 
dotn.  Others  have  derived  the  inftttution  of  free  ma-  cil,  which  was  named  an  ajfembly."  The  fame  cir- 
fons  from  a  combination  among  the  people  of  that  cumilances  are  mentioned  in  a  MS.  wrjtten  in  the 
profeflion  not  to  work  without  an  advance  of  wages,  time  of  James  II.  only  this  iticreafes  the  weekly  falary 
when  they  were  fummoned  from  feveral  counties,  by  of  the  mafons  to  3 ».  6d.  and  3d.  per  day  for  the  bear- 
writs  of  Edward  III.  directed  to  the  Iheriffs,  to  af-   era  of  burthens. 

fift  in  rebuilding  and  enlarging  the  caltlc,  together  The  progrefs  of  mafonry  was  greatly  obftrucVd  by 
with  the  church  and  chapel  of  bt  George  at  Windfor.  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  ;  and  in  a 
At  this  time,  it  is  faid,  the  mafons  agreed  on  (hurt  time  fell  into  abfol'.ite  neglect.  This  wan  oc- 
certain  tokens  by  which  they  might  know  and  af-  cafioncd  firll  by  the  furious  irruptions  of  the  Scots 
fift  each  other  againft  being  imprefied,  and  not  to  and  Pich,  which  left  no  time  for  the  cultivation  of 
work  unlefs  free  and  on  their  own  terms.  the  arts  ;  and  afterward*  by  the  ignorance  of  the 

In  a  treatife  on  Mafonry  publimed  in  1792  by  Wil-  Saxons,  whom  the  ill-advifcd  Britons  called  in  as  al- 
Kam  Prefton*  mafter  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  the  lies,  but  who  foon  became  their  mailers.  After  the 
origin  of  mafonry  is  traced  from  the  creation.  M  E-  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  however,  the  barbarity 
ver  fince  fymmctry  began,  and  harmony  difplaycd  her  of  thefe  conquerors  began  to  wear  off,  the  arts  received 
charms  (fays  he),  our  order  has  had  a  being."  Its  fome  encouragement,  and  mafonry  particularly  began 
introduction  into  England  he  likewife  fuppofes  to  have  to  flouriih.  Lodges  were  now  formed  ;  but  thefe 
keen  prior  to  the  Roman  invaiion.  There  are,  ac-  being  under  the  direction  of  foreigners,  were  feldom 
cording  to  him,  the  remains  yet  exifling  of  fome  ftu-  convened,  and  ne»er  attained  to  any  degree  of  confi- 
pendout  works  executed  by  the  Britons  much  earlier  deration  or  importance.  In  this  fituation  it  continued 
than  the  time  of  the  Romans;  and  even  thefe  dif-  till  the  year  557,  when  St  Auftin,  with  40  more 
play  no  fmall  (hare  of  ingenuity  of  invention  :  fo  that  monks,  among  whom  the  fciences  had  been  preferved, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  mafonry  came  into  England.  By  thefe  the  principles  of  Chri- 
in  Britain  even  during  thefe  early  periods.  The  ftianity  were  propagated  with  fuch  zeal,  that  all  the 
Druids  are  likewife  faid  to  have  had  among  them  many  kings  of  the  heptarchy  were  converted  ;  after  which 
euftoms  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  mafons,  and  to  have  mafonry  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  St  Auftin, 
derived  their  government  from  Fythagoras ;  but  the  and  the  Gothic  ftyle  of  building  was  introduced  into 
refemblancr  betwixt  their  ufages  and  thofe  of  the  free-  England  by  the  numerous  foreigners  who  rcforted  at 
mafon  focieties  now  exifling  cannot  be  accurately  this  time  to  the  kingdom.  Auftin  himfelf  appeared 
traced  even  by  the  mafons  themfelves.  at  the  head  of  the  fraternity  in  founding  the  old  ca> 

Mafonry  is  faid  to  have  been  encouraged  by  Caefar,  thedral  of  Canterbury  in  600  ;  that  of  Kochefler  in 
and  many  of  the  Roman  generals  who  were  appointed  602  ;  St  Paul's  in  London  in  604;  St  Peter's  in  Weft- 
governors  of  Britain  :  but  though  we  know,  that  at  minder  in  605,  as  well  as  many  others.  The  nam- 
this  period  the  fraternity  were  employed  in  erecting  ber  of  mafons  in  England  was  thus  greatly  increafed, 
many  magnificent  fabric*,  nothing  is  recorded  con-  as  well  as  by  his  other  buildings  of  caflles,  &c. 
cerning  their  lodges  and  conventions ;  and  we  have   throughout  the  kingdom. 

but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  the  euftoms  which  pre-  In  640  a  few  expert  brethren  arrived  from  France, 
vailed  in  their  aflemblies.  and  formed  themfelves  into  a  lodge  under  the  direction 

For  a  long  time  the  progrefs  of  mafonry  in  Brr*  of  Ben  net  abbot  of  Wirral ;  whom  Kenred  king  of 
tain  was  obftructed  by  the  frequent  wars  which  took  Mercia  foon  after  appointed  infpectar  of  the  lodges, 
place  1  aad  it  did  not  revive  tin  the  time  of  Carauiius,  aad  general  fuperiuteadaat  of  the  mafons.  Dunns; 
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Ma'fcnry  the  whole  tine  of  the  heptarchy,  h*wever,  mafonry  were  now  collected  by  St  Dunflan,  ■who  employed  Maftn* »s. 
«■«»■'  «u  in  a  low  Rate,  but  began  to  revive  in  856  under  them  in  work*  of  the  fame  kind :  but  1*  no  permanent  *  1  ' 
the  patronage  of  St  Switbin,  whom  Ethrlwoli  employ-  encouragement  was  given  them,  their  lodge*  foon  de- 
ed tu  repair  fome  religious  houfesj  »nd  from  that  time  clincd,  and  mafonry  remained  in  a  low  uate  for  up* 
the  art  gradually  improved  till  the  year  872,  when  it  wards  of  50  year*.  It  revived,  however,  in  1041, 
found  a  -/.ealous  protector  in  Alfred  the  Great.  Tbi»  under  Edward  the  CorrfcfTor,  who  fuperiatended  the 
prince  wu  a  mod  eminent  patron  of  all  kind*  of  arts  execution  of  feveral  great  work*.  B-y  the  affifUnce  of 
and  manufacture*  ;  and,  with  regard  to  mafonry  in  Leufrick  earl  of  Coventry,  he  rebuilt  Weuminitcr 
particular,  he  appropriated  a  feventh  part  of  hi*  re-  Abbey,  the  carl  being  appointed  fupenntendant  of  the 
venue  for  maintaining  a  number  of  workmen,  whom  he  mafons  ;  and  by  thi*  architect  many  other  magnificent 
constantly  employed  in  rebuilding  the  citici,  cafttes,  flructures  were  likewife  creeled.  After  the  Conquclt, 
Ac.  ruined  by  the  Danes.  During  the  reign  of  his  in  ■,  6,  Gundulph  bilhop  of  Rocheilcr  and  Roger 
lucccuor  Edward,  the  mafons  continued  to  hold  their  de  Montgomery  earl  of  Sluewlbury,  both  of  them 
lodge*  under  the  fanclion  of  Ethrcd,  hufband  to  the  eacelleut  architects,  became  joint  patrons  of  the  ma- 
king'* filter,  and  Ethclward  his  brother,  to  whom  fons ;  and  under  their  auipices  the  Tower  of  London 
the  cate  of  the  fraternity  was  rotruitcd.  The  latter  was  begun,  though  rinilbcd  only  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
was  a  great  architect,  and  founded  the  university  of  ham  Rufus,  who  like wife  rebuilt  London  Bridge  with- 
er ambridgc  wood,  and  in  1 087  firil  couurucied  the  palace  and  hail 

The  true  re-cftabkfhment  of  mafonry  in  England,   of  Weftminfter. 
however,  is  dated  from  the  reign  of  King  AthcUlanc:       The  mafons  now  continued  to  be  patron i fed  by  the 
and  there  is  Hill  extant  a  grand  lodge  of  mafons  at   fovcreigns  of  England  in  fucceSion.    The  lodges  at- 
York,  who  trace  their  exigence  from  this. period.  Thi*    fcmbled  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  during  that 
lodge,  the  moil  ancient  in  England,  was  founded  in    of  Stephen,  the  fociety  were  employed  in  building  a 
$26,  under  the  patronage  of  Edwin  the  king's  bro-   chapel  at  Wcltminlter,  now  the  Houfe  of  Common*!, 
ther,  who  obtained  for  them  a  charter  from  Athel-   and  Ceveral  other  works ;  the  prefident  of  the  lodgr* 
ilane,  and  became  grand  mailer  himfclf.    By  virtue    being  bow  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  marquis  of  Pens* 
of  thi*  charter  it  i*  faid,  that  all  the  mafons  in  the    broke.    During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  lodge* 
kingdom  were  convened  at  a  general  afTcmbly  in  that    were  fuperintended  by  the  grand-matter  of  the  Knigtiia 
city,  where  they  eftablifhed  a  general  or  grand  lodge    Tmplars,  who  employed  them  in  building  their  temple 
for  their  future  government.    Under  the  patronage    in  Fleet-Street  in  the  year  IH5.    Mafoury  coutinu- 
ai'd  jurifdidion  of  thi*  lodge  it  is  alio  alleged  that  the   cd  under  the  patronage  of  this  order  till  the  year  1 1  v9». 
fraternity  increased  very  considerably,  and  that  kings,    when  John  Succeeded  Richard  I.  in  the  throne  of 
princes^  and  other  eminent  perfems  who  had  been  ini-    England,  and  Peter  de  Colechurch  was  then  appoint* 
tiatcd  into  the  myftcrics,  paid  doe  allegiance  to  the   ed  graod-mafter.   He  began  to  rebuild  London  bridge 
afTcmbly •    But  as  the  limes  were  yet  turbulent  and    with  (lone,  which  was.  afterward*  rinilhed  by  William 
barbarous,  the  ait  of  mafonry  was  fometimes  more    Alctnain  in  1399.  Peter  de  Kupibus  fuccceded  Peter 
fomctimcs  lefs  patronifed  ;  and  of  courfe  the  affemhly    de  Colechurch  in  the  office  of  grand-mailer,  and  Geof- 
rnore  or  lefs  refpected  according  to  the  refpect  which    frey  Fitz-Peter,  chief  furvcyor  of  the  king's  works,, 
the  art  itfelf  met  with.  The  appellation  of  ancient  Tort   acted  as  deputy  under  him  5  mafonry  continued  aho  to. 
ina/vtu  is  well  known  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;    flourim  under  the  aufpices  of  thefe  two  art  ill*  during; 
and  the  general  tradition  is,  that  they  originated  at    this  and  the  following  reign.  On  the  accefCon  of  E&-- 
Auldby  near  York  ;  and  as  Auldby  was  a  feat  of  ward  I.  in  1372,  the  Superintendence  of  the  mafona. 
Edwin,  this  tradition  gives  eonfidcrablc  confirma-    was  entrusted  to  Walter  GifTard  archbifhop  of  York, 
tion  to  the  above  account.    There  is  indeed  great    Gilbert  dc  Clare  earl  of  Glouceiter,  and  Ralph  lord, 
reafon  to  believe  that  York  was  the  original  feat  of  of  Mount  Hermer,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of 
mafonic  government,  no  other  place  having  claim-    the  Montagues  {  and  by  thefe  architects  the  abbey  of 
td  it,  and  the  whole  fraternity  baring  at  various   Wrilminflrr  was  finifhed,  after  having  been  begun  ia. 
times  owned  allegiance  to  the  authority  there  eita-    1 220,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  II.   During  the 
blifhed  1  though  wc  know  not  whether  that  alle-    reign  of  Edward  II.  the  fraternity  were  employed  ia. 
giance  be  now  given  or  not.    Certain  it  is,  that  if  building  Exeter  and  Oriel  Colleges  in  Oxford,  Clare- 
fychalodge  was  once  eftablifhed  then,  of  which  there  it    hall  in  Cambridge,  eke.  under  the  aufpices  of  Walter 
no  reafi'D  to  doubt,  wc  have  no  account  of  its  being    Staplcton  biihop  of  Exeter,  who  had  been  appointed 
regularly  moved  from  that  place  to  any  other  part    grand-mafter  of  the  mafons  in  1307. 
of  the  kingdom  with  confent  of  its  member*.    Many       Edward  III.  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning  in. 
vcfpcf table  meeting*  have  indeed  been  held  at  diffe-   general,  and  not  only  patronifed  the  mafons,  but  ap- 
reut  times  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  there    plied  very  aJuduoaily  to  the  constitutions  of  the  order*, 
is  no  account  of  any  other  general  meeting  being  held    reviled  and  meliorated  the  ancient  charges.  &i>d  added 
in  another  place  than  York  till  very  lately.  several  ufeful  regulations  to  the  original  code  by  which. 

While  prince  Edwin  lived,  the  mafons  were  employ-  the  fraternity  had  been  governed. '  He  patronifed  the 
ed  as  formerly  in  building  churches,  monaftcrics,  &c  lodges,  and  appointed  five  deputies  under  him  to  in- 
and  repairing  thofc  which  had  fullered  by  the  ravages  fpeel  their  proceedings  ;  and  at  this  period  it  appears 
of  the  Danes  ;  and  after  his  death  the  order  was  pa-  from  fome  old  records,  that  the  lodges  were  numerous, 
tronifed  by  king  Athelftane  himfclf  t  but  on  his  de-  and  that  the  fraternity  held  communications  under  the 
ccafc  the  mafona  were  difperfed,  and  remained  ia  an  protection  of  the  civil  magiftratc-.  William  a  Wyke* 
liniculcd  Hale  till  the  reign  of  Edgar  ia  060.  Tht|  ham  was  continued  grand-matter  cm  the  acceffion  of 
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M«frftfj.  Richard  II.  and  by  him  both  the  New  College  in  Ox- 
»  ford  and  Winchrlker  Colle pe  were  founded  at  hi»  own 
cipeocc.  After  the  acccffion  of  Henry  IV.  Thomas 
Fitz-Allan  earl  of  Surrey  was  appointed  grand-ma- 
tter, who,  after  the  engagement  at  Shrewfbury,  found- 
cd  Battle-abbey  aad  Fotheriogay  |  the  Guildhall  at 
~  London  being  alfo  built  in  this  reign.  On  the  acctf- 
Con  of  Henry  V.  the  fraternity  were  directed  by 
Henry  Chiclteh/  arcobiwop  of  Canterbury,  under 
whom  the  lodge*  and  communications  of  the  fraternity 
were  frequent.  In  141c,  however,  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  an  act  wm  made  againit  the  meeting) 
of  the  chapters  and  congregations  of  mafons,  becaufe 
it  was  faid,  that  by  fuch  meetings  "  the  good  courle 
aad  effect  of  the  ftatutes  uf  labourers  were  openly  vio- 
lated and  broken,  in  fubverfiou  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
great  damage  of  all  the  commons."  But  this  act  was 
not  put  in  force,  nor  did  the  fraternity  ceafe  to  meet 
as  ufual  under  the  protection  of  archbilhop  Chicjiely, 
who  ft  ill  continued  to  prefide  over  them.  The  reafon 
of  this  extraordinary  edict  i»  faid  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows. The  duke  of  Bedford,  at  that  time  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  being- in  Fiance,  the  regal  power  was 
vefted  111  his  brother  Humphrey  duke  «f  Glouccller, 
who  *as  itylcd  protector  and  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 
The  care  of  the  young  king's  perfon  and  education 
was  entrulled  to  Henry  Beaufort  bilhop  of  Winche- 
flcr,  the  duke's  uncle.  This  prelate  being  of  an  am- 
bitious difpofition,  and  afpiring  at  the  bile  govern- 
ment, had  continual  difputcs  with  his  nephew  the 
protector;  and  by  reafon  of  the  violent  temper  of  that 
prince,  gained  frequent  advantages  o*er  him.  This 
auimolity  iacreafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  parlia- 
ment was  at  length  obliged  to  interpofe.  On  the 
meeting  of  that  aflcmbly  in  the  month  of  April  141c, 
however,  tlie  fervants  and  followers  of  the  peers  came 
thither,  armed  with  clubs  and  ftaves  ;  on  which  account 
it  received  the  name  of  the  Bui  i'arlromau,  and  at  this 
time  the  act  againit  mafons  was  mad*.  This  was  ow- 
ing to  the  influence  of  the  bilhop,  who  wifhed  to  de- 
flroy  the  meetings  of  the  fsatrrnity  on  account  of  the 
fecrecy  obferved  in  them.  Dr  Anderfon,  in  the  ftrft 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Constitutions,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing ob  Serration  upon  this  act :  "  It  was  made  in 
ignorant  times,  when  true  learning  was  a  crime,  and 
geometry  condemned  for  conjuration  ;  but  it  cannot 
derogate  from  the  honour  of  the  ancient  fraternity, 
who,  to  be  fuve,  would  never  encourage  any  fuch  con- 
federacy of  their  working  brethren.  By  tradition,  it 
is  believed  that  the  parliament  were  then  too  much  inp 
fluenced  by  the  illiterate  clergy,  who  were  not  accept- 
ed mafons,  nor  un<krftood  architecture  (as  the  clergy 
of  fome  former  ages),  and  were  generally  thought  un<- 
worthy  of  this  brotherhood.  Thinking  they  had  aa 
indcfcalible  right  to  know  all  fecrets  by  virtue  of  au- 
ricular con  felbon,  and  the  mafons  nevrr  confeffing  any 
thing  thereof,  the  faid  clergy  were  highly  offended  t 
and  at  tirft,  fufpecting  them  of  wickednefs,  reprcfent- 
«d  them  as  dangerous  to  the  flats  during  that  minori- 
ty ;  and  foon  influenced  the  parliament  to  lay  hold  of 
fuch  fuppofed  arguments  of  the  working  mafons  for 
making  an  act  that  might  fecm  to  reflect  dishonour  up- 
on even  the  whole  fraternity,  in  whofe  favour  feveral 
acts  had  been  made  before  that  Ltriod,  and  were  made 
titciiu" 
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The  bilhop  was  foon  after  this  diverted  from  his  MaCmrjr. 
perfecution  of  the  mafon*  by  an  affair  of  a  more  im-  ' " ' » 
portaot  kiad.    He  had  formed  a  deftgn  of  furprijing 
the  city  of  London  on  the  evening  of  St  Simon  and" 
St  Jude's  day,  that  on  which  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
inverted  with  his  office.    But  the  plot  having  been 
difoovered  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Mayor  was 
Cent  for  while  at  dinner,  and  ordered  to  keep  a  ftrict 
watch  for  that  night.    The  hi  Shop 'ft  party  accordingly 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  by  the  bridge  about  nine  the 
next  morning,  but  were  repulfed  by  the  vigtlaqce  of 
the  citizens.  At  this  the  prelate  was  fo  much  enraged, 
that  he  collected  a  numerous  body  of  archers  and  men 
at  arms,  commanding  them  to  aflault  the  gate  with 
foot.    By  the  prudence  of  the  magistrates,  however, 
all  violent  meafures  were  (topped ;  but  no  reconciliation 
could  be  procured  betwixt  the  two  parties,  though  it 
was  attempted  by  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Peter  duke  of  Ccimbra,  cldeSl  ion  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, with  feveral  other  perfons  of  diitjuction.  At 
kit  the  biftop  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
urging  bis  return  to  England,  and  informing  him  of 
tlie  danger  there  waa  of  a  civil  war,  and  reflecting  up- 
on the  duke  of  Gloucester.  This  lettet  had  the  defircd 
effect.    The  regent  returned,  and  held  a  great  council 
at  St  Albans  on  the  a  lit  of  February,  but  adjourned 
it  to  the  15th  of  March  at  Northampton,  and  to  the 
25th  of  June  at  Leicester.     Bats  and  ftaves  were 
now  prohibited  at  the  A:  meetings ;  but  the  parties  af- 
ferabled  with  weapons  no  lefs  formidable,  viz.  with 
flings,  (tones,  and  leaden  plummets.    The  duke  of 
Bedford  employed  all  his  Authority  to  reconcile  the 
differences  ;  and  at  la  ft  obliged  the  two  rivaln  to  pro- 
mise before  the  aflcmbly  that  they  would  bury  all  a' 
nimottties  in  oblivion.    During  the  difcufiion  of  this- 
matter  Ave  charges  were  exhibited  by  the  duke  of 
Gbuceltcr  againit  the  bilhop  ;  one  of  which  was,  that 
"  he  had,  in  hi*  letter  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  at 
Ftance,  plainly  declared  his  malicious  purpofe  of  af- 
fcmbling  the  people,  and  (lining  up  a  rebellion  in  the 
nation,  contrary  to  the  king's  peace."    To  this  the 
bilhop  anfwexed,  "  That  he  never  had>aay  intention 
to  difturbthe  peace  of  the  nation  or  raife  a- rebellion; 
but  that  he  £ent  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  folicit 
his  return  to  England,  to  fetthr  all  thufc  differences 
which  were  fo  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom :  That  though  he  had  indeed  written  in  the  let* 
ter,  *  That  if  he  tatried,  mt  mould  put  the  land  in 
adventure  by  a  field,  fuch  a  brother  you  liavc  here,* 
he  did  not  mean  it  of  any  deftgn  of  hia  own,  but 
soncerning  the  feditioua  affembuo  of  mafons,.  carpen- 
ters, rylcrs,  and  plailterers ;  who  being  diltrelTcd  by 
the  late  act  of  parliament  againit  the  exceflive  wages 
of  thdfc  trades,  had  given  out  many  fedilious  Speeches 
and  menaces  againit  certain  great  men,  which  tended 
much  to  rebellion,"  Si.a. 

Notwithstanding  this  heavy  charge,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  knew  the  innocence  of  the  parties 
accufed,  took  the  mafons  under  his  protection,  and' 
transferred  the  charge  of  feditioJi  and  rebellion  from 
them  to  the  bifhop  and  his  followers.  By  the  interclt 
of  the  latter,  however,  the  king  granted  him  a  pardon 
for  all  offences  ;  and  though  the  duke  drew  up  fi  t  lb 
articles  of  impeachment  againit  him  in  144?,  a;»d  pre- 
sented them  in  perfon  to  the  king,  the  council,  hemp- 
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where  he  laid  the  firft  ftone  of  that  excellent  piece  of  Mafoiwy. 
Gothic  architecture  called  Henry  ike  Seventh 't  Cbapti. 
The  cape-ftone  of  this  building  was  celebrated  in  1 507. 
The  palace  of  Richmond,  at  well  as  many  other  noble 
ftruetures,  wsre  raifed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Re- 
ginald Bray  ;  and  the  colleges  of  firaeen-Nafe  in  Ox- 
ford, and  Jcfus  and  St  John's  in  Cambridge,  were  ail 
finithed  in  this  reign. 

On  the  accefiion  of  Henry  VTTI.  Cardinal  Wolfey 
was  appointed  grand -mailer  |  who  built  Hampton* 
in  iafely,  but  were  joined  by  the   courts  Whitehall,  Chriit-church  college,  Oxford,  witk 
He  was,  that  very  year  ( 1 443)  ini-   feveral  other  noble  edifices;  all  of  which,  upon  the  dif- 

grace  of  that  prelate,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown  in 
icto.  WoKey  was  fucceeded  at  grand-mailer  in 
1 55  4  by  Thomas  Cromwell  earl  of  Eflex  ;  who  em- 
ployed the  fraternity  in  building  St  James's  palace, 
Chrift's  hofpital,  and  Greenwich  caftle.  Cromwell 
beheaded  in  1 540,  John  Touchet  lord  Audley 
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.^ttCrtrr'.  compofed  moftly  of  ecclefiaftics,  proceeded  fo  (lowly 
_  ,. ^  ijufinefs,  that  the  duke,  wearied  out  with  the 
tedioufnefs  of  the  matter,  dropped  the  profecution 
•entirely. 

This  con t eft  terminated  in  the  impeachment,  im- 
prifonment,  and  murder  of  the  duke  of  GlouceAer 
himfelf.  This  event  might  have  been  attended  with 
had  confcquencc,  had  not  their  inveterate  enemy,  the 
prelate  himfelf,  been  taken  off  by  death  in  about  two 
months  after  the  duke.  The  mafons  then  continued 
Hot  only  to 
king  himfelf. 

'  tiated  into  mafonry,  and  from  that  time  fparcd  no 
pains  to  become  completely  mailer  of  the  art.  He 
peruied  the  ancient  charges,  reviled  the  conftitutioos, 
'  and,  with  the  confent  of  his  council,  honoured  them 
with  his  fanflion.  The  example  of  the  fovereign  wa* 
followed  by  many  of  the  nobility,  who  affidunuOy  ftu- 

dicd  the  art.  The  king  prefided  over  the  lodges  in  fucceeded  to  the  office  of  grand-mafter,  and  built  Mag. 
perfon,    nominating  William  Waneflcct  bilhop  of  dalcn  college  in  Cambridge,  and  mar 


Winchcfter  grand-mafter.  This  hi  (hop  at  his  own 
'txpence  built  Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  and  feveral 
religious  houfes.  Eton-college  near  Windfor,  and 
King's-college  at  Cambridge,  were  alfo  founded  duy 
ring  this  rcijrn.  Henry  himfelf  fouuded  Chrift's-col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  as  his  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  did 
Queen' s-college  in  the  fame  univerfity. 

About  this  time  alfo,  the  mafons  were  protected 
and  encouraged  by  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who,  after 
his  return  from  captivity,  became  a  zealous  patron  of 
arts  and  learning  of  all  kinds.  He  honoured  the 
lodges  with  bis  royal  prcfrncc,  and  fettled  an  annual 
revenue  of  four  pounds  Scots  (an  Englifti  noble)  to 
be  paid  by  every  mafter-mafon  in  Scotland,  to  a  grand- 


many  other  ftruc- 
tures.  In  1  C47,  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  guardian  to 
the  king,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  became  fuper- 
intendant  of  the  mafons,  and  built  Somerfet-houfc  ia 
the  Strand  ;  which,  on  bis  being  beheaded,  was  for- 
feited to  the  crown  in  i  t  5  a. 

After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  John  Poy- 
net  bilhop  of  Winchefter  prefided  over  the  lodge* 
till  the  death  of  the  king  in  1554.  From  this  time 
they  continued  without  any  patron  till  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  Sir  Thomas  Sackville  accepted  of 
the  office  of  grand-mafter.  Lodges,  however,  bad 
been  held  during  this  period  in  different  parts  of 
England ;  but  the  general  or  grand  lodge  aflembled 
in  the  city  of  York,  where  it  is  faid  the  fraternity 


cr  chofen  by  the  grand-lodge,  and  approved  by  were  numerous  and  refpectablc. — Of  the  queen  we 
the  crown,  one  nobly  bom,  or  an  eminent  clergyman    have  the  following  curious  anecdote  with  regard  to 


who  had  his  deputies  in  cities  and  counties :  fomcthing 
was  likewise  paid  him  by  every  new  brother  at  his  en- 
try. His  office  intitled,  him  to  regulate  everything 
in  the  fraternity  which  could  not  come  under  the  ju> 
rifdidion  of  law-courts ;  and,  to  prevent  law-fuits, 
both  mafon  and  lord,  or  builder  and  founder,  appeal- 
ed to  him.  In  his  abfence,  they  appealed  to  his  de- 
puty or  grand-warden,  who  rc  tided  next  the  pre- 
-  mifes. 

The  flourilhing  ftate  of  mafonry  was  interrupted  by 
the  civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
caller,  which  brought  it  almofl  totally  into  neglect. 
About  1 47 1,  however,  it  revived  under  the  aufpices 
of  Robert  Beauchamp  bilhop  of  Sarum,  who  had 
been  appointed  grand-mafter  by  Edward  IV.  and  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  Chancellor  of  ibt  Garter,  for 
repairing  the  cattle  and  chapel  of  Windfor.  It  again 
declined  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  V.  and  Rich- 
ard III.  ;  but  came  once  more  into  repute  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Henry  VII.  in  14H5.  It  was  now  patron- 
ifcd  by  the  mafler  and  fellows  of  the  order  of  St  John 


the  mafons  :  Hearing  that  they  were  in  poffefuon  of 
many  fecrcts  which  they  refuted  to  difclofe,  and  be- 
ing naturally  jealnua  of  all  fecret  alTcmblics,  (he  ferit 
an  armed  force  to  York  to  break  up  their  annual 
grand-lodge.  The  defign  was  prevented  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  who  took  care  to 
initiate  fome  of  the  chief  officers  whom  fhe  had  fent 
on  this  duty  in  the  fecreta  of  mafonry.  Thefe  joined 
in  communication  with  their  new  brethren,  and  made 
fo  favourable  a  report  to  the  queen  on  their  return, 
that  fhe  countermanded  her  orders,  and  never  after- 
wards attempted  to  difturb  the  meeting  of  the  frater 
nity.  In  1 567,  Sir  Thomas  Sackville  refigned  the  of- 
fice of  grand-mafter  in  favour  of  Francis  Ruffel  earl 
of  Bedford,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grefham  an  eminent 
merchant.  The  former  had  the  cart  of  the  brethren 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  afligncd  to  him, 
while  the  latter  was  appointed  to  fuperintend  the 
meetings  in  the  fouth,  where  the  fociety  had  conside- 
rably increafed,  in  confluence  of  the  honourable  re- 
port which  had  been  made  to  the  queen.    The  gene- 


at  Rhodes  {now  Malta)  j  who  afi'embled  their  grand-  ral  affembly,  however,  continued  to  meet  at  York  aa 

lodge  in  1500,  and  chofe  Henry  for  their  protector,  formerly;  and  here  all  records  were  kept,  and  ap- 

On  the  24th  of  June  1502,  a  lodge  of  mailers  was  peals  made  on  every  important  occafion  to  the  fcf- 

formed  in  the  palace,  at  which  the  king  prefided  as  fcmbly. 

grand-mafter ;  and  having  appointed  John  Iflip  abbot  Sir  Thomai  Grefham  above/mentioned  propofed  to 

of  Weftminfter,  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray  knight  of  erect  a  building  in  the  city  of  London  for  the  benefit 

the  garter,  his  wardens  for  the  occafion,  proceeded  of  commerce,  provided  the  citizens  would  purchafe 

mi  great  ftate  to  the  eaft  end  of  Weftminfter  abbey,  a  fpot  proper  for  the  purpofe.    Accordingly  fome 
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noufts-  between  Cornhill  and  Tareatlneedle-flrect  be- 
ing pulled  down,  thr  foundation -Mono  of  the  building 
was  bid  on  the  7tb  of  June  I  ;f>>,  and  with  fnch  ex- 
pedition was  the.  wink  r.irrird  on,  that  the  whole  was 
ftnifhed  in  Novemlier  f  rf-j.  This  building,  which 
was  conftruded  on  the  plan  of  the  exchange  of  Ant- 
werp,  wan  called  at  rirft  fimply  thr  B,u  ;fi;  but  in  Ja- 
nuary 157%  the  queen  having  dined  with  Sir  Tho- 
mas, returned  through  Cornhill,  entered  the  Bourfe 
on  the  fouth  f  '\e,  and  having  viewed  every  ptirt  of  the 
building,  pnrticuLrly  the  gallery  which  extended  round 
tbe  whole  ftructure,  and  which  was  furniihed  with 
liiopn  filled  with  all  fort*  of  the  fuicft  merchandize  in 
the  city,  (he  caufed  the  edifice  to  be  proclaimed,  in 
ber  prcleiicc,  by  herald  and  trumpet,  the  Royal  Ex- 
ebai][r  ;  and  on  this  occafion,  it  is  faid  Sir  Thomas 
appeared  publicly  in  the  character  of  grand-mart  er. 

The  queen  beiut;  now  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  fraternity  of  mafuns  did  not  interfere  in  ftate  af- 
fair*, became  quite  reconciled  to  tru-ir  a<remblies  and 
from  this  time  mafonry  made  a  conliderable  progrefs ; 
lodges  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
particularly  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  where 
the  number  of  the  brethren  inert aled  conjiderably. 
Several  great  work*  were  carried  on  there  under  the 
aufpiccs  of  Sir  Thomas  Grciham,  from  whom  the  fra- 
ternity received  every  i-ncouragcmeut. 

Sir  Thomas  was  fucceeded  in  the  office  of  grand- 
roaftcr  by  Charles  Howard  earl  •>{  Effingham,  who 
continued  to  prclide  over  the  lodges  in  the  fouth  till 
the  year  158S,  when  George  Mailings  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon was  cliofen  grand-jnafter,  and  remained  iti 
the  office  till  toe  dtceafc  of  the  queen  in 

On  the  accefli  jn  of  Jamcj  I.  to  the  crawn  nf  Eng- 
land, mafonry  flouriihcd  in  both  kingdoms,  and  lodges 
were  held  in  both  kingdoms.  A  number  of  gentle- 
men returned  from  their  travels,  with  curious  draw- 
ings of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  as 
will  as  flrong  inclination  to  revive  a  knowledge  of  it. 
Among  tht te  was  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  who 
was  appointed  general  furveyor  to  the  kin/.  He  was 
named  grand-mailer  of  England,  and  was  cUpi'tcd  by 
the  king  to  prcfide  over  the  lodges  (a>.  Several 
Warned  men  were  now  initiated  into  the  myflorics  of 
mafonry,  and  the  focitty  incrtafrd  confiderably  in  re- 
putation  and  confequtnee.  Ingenious  anitls  rcforteA 
to  England  in  great  numbers;  lodges  were  eonftitutcd 
at  feminaries  of  inftruciion  in  the  kicnecs  and  polite 
arts  after  the  model  of  the  Italian  fchuols  ;  the  com- 
munications of  the  fraternity  were  eltablifhed,  and  the 
annual  feftivals  regularly  obferved.  I  'nder  the  direc- 
tion of  this  accomplifhed  architect,  many  magnificent 
flruflures  were  raited;  and  among -the  reft  he  wan 
employed,  by  command  of  the  fovereign,  to  plan  a 
new  palace  at  Whitehall,  worthy  of  the  refidencc  of. 
the  kings  of  England.  This  was  executed  ;  but  for 
want  of  a  parliamentary  fund,  no  more  of  the  plan  was 
ever  fiuifhed  than  the  banqucting-houfc.  Inigo  Jones 
cuntinued  in  the  office  of  grand-mailer  till  t1  r  year 
1618,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  the  carl  of  Pcm- 
fctoke  i  under  whole  aufpjcc*  many  eminent  and  weal- 


thy men  were  initiated,  and  the  mvfteriei  of  the  order  Mafcnry.* 

held  in  high  ellimation. 

After  Charles  I.  afcended  the  throne,  Earl  Pern, 
broke  was 'continued  in  his  office  till  the  year  1630, 
when  he  reft«tu:d  in  favour  of  Henry  D.mvers  tari  of 
Dauby.  This  nobleman  was  fucceeded  in  1633  by 
Thoma*  Howard  earl  of  Arundel,  the  anccilor  of  the 
Norfolk  family.  In  16??,  Francis  Ru.Td  carl  of 
lledford  accepted  the  government  of  the  fociety  ;  bit- 
Inigo  Jones  having  continued  to  patronise  the  lydget 
during  his  lordihip's  adminiltration,  he  wa>  re-eleitjd. 
the  following  year,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  year 
of  his  death,  1(146.  The  pro^refs  of  rotfonry,  how- 
ever, was  for  fome  time  obftruetcd  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  wars  ;  but  it  began  to  revive  under  the 
patronage  of  Charles  1 1,  who  had  been  received  into 
the  order  during  his  txile.  Some  lodges  during  this 
reign  were  conttituccd  by  leave  of  the  fevrral  noble 
grand-mailers,  and  many  gentlemen  and  famous  fcho- 
lars  rcqucllcd  at  that  time  to  be  admitted  into  the 
frsternity.  On  die  7 7 thof  December  1663,  a  gene- 
ral affembly  was  held,  where  Henry  Jennyn  earl  of  S: 
Aiban's  was  elected  grand-matler ;  who  appointed 
Sir  John  Dcnham  his  deputy,  and  Mr  Chriilophcr 
Wren,  afterward*  the  celebrated  Sir  Chri:lophcr 
Wicn,  and  Juhn  Webb,  his  wardens.  At  thi?  affem- 
bly fevcral  ufeful  regulation*  were  made,  fur  the  better 
government  of  the  lodges  ;  and  the  grcattll  harmony 
prevailed  among  the  whole  fraternity.  The  tarl  of 
St  Alban  v  was  fucceeded  in  his  office  of  grand-mailer 
by  earl  Rivers  in  the  year  1666,  when  Sir  Chrifln- 
pher  Wren  was  appointed  deputy,  and  diilinguifhed 
himfelf  beyond  any  of  his  prcdecelTurs  in  promoting 
the  tirolperity  of  the  lodges  which  remained  at  that 
time,  particularly  that  of  St  Paul's,  now  the  lodge 
of  Antiquity,  which  he  patronized  upwards  of  18 
years.  At  this  time  he  attended  the  meetings  regn- 
larly  ;  and  during  his  prefidency  made  'a  prefent  to 
the  lodge  of  three  mahogany  candleflicks,  which  at 
that  time  were  very  valuable.  They  arc  flill  prefer- 
red, and  highly  valued  as  a  tcllimony  of  the  ctlecm  of 
the  donor. 

The  fire  which  in  iWi  deflroyed  fuch  a  great  part 
of  London,  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  the  mafona 
to  exert  their  abilities.  After  a  calamity  fo  fudden  - 
and  exteniive,  however,  it  became  ncceflury  to  adopt 
fome  regulations  to  prevent  fuch  a  catattrophe  in  time 
to  come.  It  was  now  determined,  that  in  alt  the  new 
buildings  to  be  erected,  (tone  fhould  be  ufed  inftcad 
of  timber.  Wren  was  ordered  by  the  king  and  grand- 
matter  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a  city  with  broad  and 
regular  Arrets.  Dr  Chriflopher  Wren  was  appointed  • 
futveyor-general  and  principal  architect  for  rebuilding 
the  city,  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul,  and  all  .  the  paro- 
chial churches  enacted  by  parliament,  in  hcu  of  thofe 
that  were  deflroyed,  with  other  public  flruc"turcs. 
This  gentleman,  however,  conceiving  the  charge  to 
be  too  important  for  a  fingle  perfon,  felcdted  for  hit 
afftitant  Mr  Robert  Hook  profefTor  of  geometry  i»t 
Grefham  college.  The-  lattrr  was  immediately  em- 
ployed in  mcafuring,  adjutiing,  and  fating  out  the. 


(*)  Mr  Prefton  obfem*,  that  the  grand-mader  of  the  north  bears  the  title  of  «rand-mapt  of  all  England,  . 
wbtch  (lay»  be,  may  probably  Uve  been  occaOoued  by  the  title  of  graad-mafltr. 
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prnxmd  of  the  private  ftreets  to  tie  fereral  proprietor*,  fonry  rtiould  not  be  confined  to  operative  mafons,  hot  Msftwrr^ 

The  model  and  plan  were  laid  before  the  king  and  that  people  of  all  profeftions  (hould  he  admitted  to  par-  *■ 

houfe  of  commons  and  the  practicability  of  the  whole  tidpate  in  them,  provided  they  were  regularly  appro* 

icheme,  without  any  infringement  of  private  proper-  ved  and  initiated  into  the  order, 


ty  :  but  unfortunately  it  happened,  that  the 
part  of  the  citizens  were  totally  averfe  to  leaving  their  old 
habitation*,  and  building  houfes  in  other  places  j  and 
fo  obflinate  were  they  in  their  determinations,  that 
they  chofe  rather  to  have  their  old  city  again  under 
nil  its  di (advantage*,  than  a  new  one  upon  the  im pro- 


Ton*  the  fociety  once  more  rofe  into  efteem  ;  and 
on  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  the  mafoa*,  now  de- 
prived  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  refolvcd  to  unite  again 
under  a  grand-matter,  and  revive  the  annual  fcftivals. 
With  this  view,  the  member*  of  the  only  four  lodges 
at  that  time  exiting  in  Ltodon,  met  at  the  Apple- 


Ted  plan.  Thus  an  opportunity  was  loft  of  making  tree  tavern  in  Charlct-ftrect,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  ha- 
the  new  city  the  mod  magnificent  as  well  as  the  moft   ring  voted  the  oldeft  mafter-mafon  then  prefent  into 


the  chair,  conftituted  thcrafelvfs  a  grand-lodge  pr» 
tempore.  It  was  now  refulved  to  renew  the  quarterly 
communications  among  the  brethren  ;  and  at  an  an- 
nual meeting  held  on  the  74th  of  June  the  fame 
year,  Mr  Anthony  Sayer  was  elected  grand-mailer, 
inverted  by  the  oldeft  mafter-mafon  there  prefent,  in- 
ftatlcd  by  the  maftcr  of  the  oldeft  lodge,  and  had  due 
homage  paid  him  by  the  fraternity.  Before  this 
time  a  fumcicnt  number  of  mafons,  met  together 
within  a  certain  diftrict,  had  ample  power  to  make 
mafons  without  a  warrant  of  conftitution  ;  but  it  was 
aow  determined,  that  the  privilege  of  alTembling  a* 
mafons  mould  be  vefted  in  certain  lodges  or  aflembbe* 
of  mafons  convened  in  certain  places,  and  that  every 
lodge  to  be  afterwards  convened,  excepting  the  four 


convenient  tor  health  and  commerce  of  any  in  Europe. 
Hence  the  architect,  being  cramped,  in  the  execution 
of  his  plan,  was  obliged  to  alter  and  abridge  it,  and 
to  model  the  city  after  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
fince  app«ared. — In  1673  the  foundation-done  of  the 
cathedral  of  St  Paul's  was  laid  with  great  folcmnity 
by  the  king  in  perfon,  and  the  mallet  which  he  ufed 
on  this  occafton  is  (till  prefcrvtd  in  the  lodge  of  Anti- 
quity as  a  great  rurioiity. 

During  the  time  that  the  city  was  rebuilding, 
lodges  were  held  by  the  fraternity  in  different  place*, 
and  many  new  ones  conftituted,  to  which  the  belt  ar- 
chitects reforted.  In  1^74,  earl  River*  refigned  the 
office  of  grand-mafter  in  favour  of  George  Villicrs 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  left  the  care  of  the  frater- 
nity to  his  wardens,  and  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  who  old  lodges  then  cxifting,  (hould  be  authorized  to  aft 
ftill  continued  to  aci  as  deputy.  In  1679,  the  duke  by  a  warrant  from  the  grand-mafter  for  the  time, 
resigned  in  favour  of  Henry  Bennet  earl  of  Arling-  granted  by  petition  from  certain  individuals,  with  the 
ton  :  but  this  nobleman  was  too  deeply  engaged  tn  confent  and  approbation  of  the  grand-lodge  in  com- 
ftHte  affair*  to  attend  to  his  duty  as  a  mafon,  though  munication  ;  and  that  without  fuch  warrant,  no  lodge 
the  lodges  continued  to  meet  under  his  fanctinn,  and  fhoirld  hereafter  be  deemed  regular  or  conftitutionah 
many  re  fpeclable  gentlemen  joined  the  fraternity.  Du-  The  former  privileges,  however  were  ftill  allowed  to 
ring  the  fhort  reign  of  James  II.  the  mafons  were  remain  to  the  four  old  lodge*  then  extant.  In  con- 
much  neglected.  In  168  c,  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  fcouencc  of  this,  the  old  mafons  in  the  metropolis  veft- 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  grand-mafter,  who  appoint-  ed  all  their  inherent  privilege*  as  individuals  in  the 
rd  Gabriel  Cihbrr  and  Mr  Edward  Strong  his  war-  four  old  lodges,  in  truft  that  they  never  would  fuffcr 
•iens  :  yet  notwithftanding  the  great  reputation  and  the  ancient  charges  and  land-marks  to  be  infringed, 
.-hiltticr  of  this  celebrated  architect,  mafonry  continued  The  four  old  lodge*,  on  their  part,  agreed  to  extend 
in  a  declining  way  for  many  year*,  and  only  a  few  their  patronage  to  every  new  lodge  which  Ibould  here- 
lodges  were  held  occafionally  in  different  parts  of  the  after  be  conftituted  according  to  the  new  regulations 
kingdom.  of  the  fociety  ;  and  while  they  a&ed  in  conformity  to 

At  the  Revolution,  the  fociety  was  in  fuch  a  low  ftate  the  ancient  conftitution*  of  the  order,  to  admit  their 
in  the  fouth  of  England,  that  oply  feven  regular  lodges  matters  and  wardens  to  (hare  with  them  all  the  pri- 
were  held  in  London  and  its  fuburbs  ;  and  of  thefe  only  vileges  of  the  grand-lodge,  that  of  precedence  only  ex- 
two,  viz.  that  of  St  Paul's  and  one  at  St  Thomas'*  hof-  cepted. 

pitftl,Soiithwark,wereof  snyconfequence.  But  in  1695  Matters  being  thus  fettled,  the  brethren  of  the  four 
king  William  having  been  initiated  into  the  myfteries,  old  lodges  confidered  their  attendance  on  the  future 
honoured  the  lodge*  with  his  prtfence,  particularly  one  communications  of  the  fociety  as  unneceflary  ;  and 
at  Hampton. court,  at  which  he  is  faid  to  have  frequent-  therefore  trurled  implicitly  to  their  mailers  and  war- 
ly  prefrded  during  the  time  that  the  new  part  of  his  dens,  fatisfied  that  no  meafure  of  importance  would 
palace  was  building.  Many  of  the  nobility  alfo  were  be  adopted  without  their  approbation.  It  was, 
prefent  at  a  general  aflerr.bry  and  feaft  held  in  1697,  however,  foon  difcovered,  that  the  new  lodges  being 
particularly  Charles  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox,  equally  reprefented  with  the  old  ones  at  the  communi- 
who  was  tlcfied  grand-mafter  for  that  year  ;  but  in  cations,  would  at  length  fo  far  outnumber  them,  that 
1698  refrgned  his  office  to  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  who  by  a  majority  they  might  fubvert  the  privileges  of 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  fraternity  till  King  Wit-  the  original  mafons  of  England  which  had  been 
liam's  de.-.th  in  1 70a.  tered  in  the  four  old  lodges;  on  which  account  a  > 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  mafonry  made  of  laws  was,  with  the  confent  of  the  brethren  at  large, 
no  confiderable  progref*.  Sir  Chriftopher**  age  and  drawn  up  for  the  future  government  of  the  fociety. 
infirmities  drew  off  his  attention  from  the  duties  of  To  this  the  following  was  annexed,  binding  the  grand- 
hi*  office,  the  annual  feflivals  were  entirely  neglected,  matter  for  the  time  being,  hr>  fucccfibrs,  and  the  ma- 
nnd  the  number  of  mafons  confiderably  diminifhed.  ftcr  of  every  lodge  to  be  hereafter  conftituted,  to  pre- 
It  was  therefore  determined  that  the  privileges  of  ma-  fcrve  it  iavsolabry  j  44  Every  annual  grand-lodge  hat 
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an  inherent  power  and  authority  to  make  new  regu- 
lation*, or  to  alter  thefe  for  the  real  benefit  of  thia 
ancient  fraternity,  provided  always  that  the  old  land- 
marks be  carefully  preferred  :  and  that  fuch  altera- 
tions and  new  regulations  be  propofed  and  agreed  to 
ait  the  third  quarterly  communication  preceding  the  an- 
nual grand  fcaft  j  and  that  they  be  offered  alfo  to  the 
pcrufal  of  all  the  brethren  before  dinner,  in  writing, 


initiated  into  the  myfleries  of  the  fraternity.  The  Msfoary. 
greateft  harmony  fubfifled  between  the  two  grand 
lodge*,  and  private  lodges  were  formed  in  both  parts 
of  the  kingdom  under  their  fcparate  jurifdiclion.  The 
only  diftin&ion  which  the  grand  lodge  in  the  north 
appears  to  have  retained  is  in  the  title  of  the  Grand 
Loilgt  of  all  England  t  while  the  other  was  only  called 
the  Grand  Lodgt  of  England.    The  latter,  however, 


even  of  the  youngeft  apprentice;  the  approbation  and   being  encouraged  by  fome  of  the  principal  nobility, 


content  of  the  majority  of  all  the  brethren  prefent 
being  abfolutely  ncccflary  to  make  the  fame  binding 
and  obligatory."  To  commemorate  this  circumftancc, 
it  has  been  cuAomary,  ever  fincc  that  time,  for  the 
mailer  of  the  oldeil  lodge  to  attend  every  grand  in- 
flaibtion  ;  and,  taking  precedence  of  all  prefent,  the 
grand-mailer  only  excepted,  to  deliver  the  book  of 
the  original  conflitu/ions  to  the  new  inftalled  grand- 
maftcr,  on  his  promifiW  obedience  to  the  ancient 
charges  and  general  regulations. 

By  this  precaution  the  original  conftitutions  were 
eflablifhed  as  the  bafis  of  all  fuccceding  mafonic  jurif- 

,  iQ$ufm 


1  in  the  fouth  of  England ;  and  the  ancient 
marls,  as  they  arc  called,  or  the  boundaries  fet  up  as 
checks  again  11  innovation,  were  carefully  fecured  from 
the  attacks  of  any  future  invaders.  No  great  progrefs, 
however,  was  made  during  the  adminiftration  of  Mr 
Saycr,  only  two  lodges  being  conftittitcd,  though 
fevcral  brethren  joined  the  old  ones.  In  1718  Mr 
Saycr  was  fuccecdcd  by  Mr  George  Payne,  who  col- 


foon  acquired  confcquencc  and  reputation,  while  the 
other  feemed  gradually  to  decline  ;  but,  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  the  authority  of  the  grand  lodge  at 
York  was  never  challenged  ;  on  the  other  hand,  every 
mafon  in  the  kingdom  held  that  aflembly  in  the  high- 
eft  veneration,  and  conftdered  himfelf  bound  by  the 
charges  which  originated  from  that  aflembly.  It  was 
the  glory  and  boa  ft  of  the  brethren  in  almoft  every 
country  where  mafonry  was  eflablifhed  to  be  account- 
ed descendants  of  the  original  York  mafons;  and 
from  the  universality  of  the  idea  that  mafonry  was 
6ril  eflablifhed  at  York  by  -charter,  the  mafons  of 
England  have  received  tribute  from  the  firft  ftatcs  in  Eu- 
rope. At  prefent,  however,  this  fecial  intercourse  is 
abolifhed,  and  the  lodges  in  the  north  and  fouth  are  al- 
moft entirely  unknown  to  one  another  ;  and  neither  the 
lodges  of  Scotland  nor  Ireland  court  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  grand  lodge  at  London.  This  is  faid 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  introduction  of  fome  in- 
novations among  the  lodge*  in  the  fouth  ;  but  for  the 


Jecied  many  valuable  manufcripts  on  the  fubjclt  of  ma-  coolncfs  which  ■Wills  between  the  two  grand  lodge* 

fonry,  and  earncftly  rcqucftcd,  that  the  fraternity  another  reaibn  is  afligncd.    A  few  brethren  at  York 

woukl  bring  to  the  grand  lod^e  any  old  writings  or  re-  having,  on  fome  trivial  occafion,  feceded  from  their 

cords  concerning  the  fraternity,  to  Ihow  the  ufages  ancient  lodg^e,  they  applied  to  London  for  a  warrant 

of  ancient  times :  and  in  confequence  of  this  in  vita-  of  constitution.   Their  application 


confequence 

tion,  fevcral  old  copies  of  the  Gothic  conftitutions 
were  produced,  arranged,  and  digefted.  Auother  af- 
fembly  and  feaft  were  held  on  the  24th  of  June  17191 
Dr  DcfagulierVwas  unauimoutly  elected  grand- 


ppitcauon  was  honoured  with- 
out any  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  cafe  ;  and  thus, 
iuftead  of  being  recommended  to  the  mother-lodge  to 
be  reftored  to  favour,  thefe  brethren  were  encouraged 
to  revolt,  and  permitted,  under  the  fancTtion  of  the 
At  this  feaft  the  old,  regular,  and  peculiar  grand  lodge  in  London,  to  open  a  new  lodge  in  the 
toaft*  were  introduced  5  and  from  this  time  we  may   city  of  York  itfelf.    This  ihVjal  extenften  of  power 


date  the  rife  of  free-mafonry  on  its  prefent  plan  in 
4 he  fouth  of  England.  Many  new  lodges  were  efta- 
bli/hed,  the  old  one*  vilited  by  many  mafons  who  had 
long  neglected  the  craft,  and  fevcral  noblemen  ini- 
tiated into  the  myfleries.  In  1720,  however,  the 
fraternity  fjiftaincd  an  irreparable  lofs  by  the  burning 


jvftly  offended  the  grand  lodge  at  York,  and  occafion- 
ed  a  breach  which  has  never  yet  been  made  up. 

The  duke  of  Bucclcugh,  who  in  1723  fuccccded 
the  duke  of  Wharton  a*  grand-mailer,  tirft  propofed 
the  fcheme  of  railing  a  general  fund  for  dijlreflcd  ma- 
fons.    The  duke's  motion  was  fupportcd  by  Lord 


of  feveral  valuable  manufcripts,  concerning  the  lodges,    Paiflcy,  Colonel  Houghton,  and  a  few  other  brethren; 


regulations,  charge*,  fecrets,  &c.  (particularly  one    and  the  grand  lodge  appointed  a  committee  to  _ 
written  by  Mr  Nicholas  Stone,  the  warden  under  Inigo    fider  of  the  moll  effectual  means  of  carrying  the  fcheme 


Jones).  This  was  done  by  fome  fcrupulous  brethren, 
who  were  alarmed  at  the  publication  of  the  mafonic 
conftitutions.  At  a  quarterly  communication  it  was 
this  year  agreed,  that,  for  the  future,  the  new  g rand- 
ier fhall  be  named  and  propofed  to  the  grand  lodge 


into  execution.  The  difpofal  of  the  charity  was  firtl 
veiled  in  feven  brethren;  but  this  number  being  found 
too  fmall,  nine  more  were  added.  It  was  afterwards 
refolved  that  1 2  mailers  of  contributing  lodges,  in  ro- 
tation with  the  grand  officers,  fhuuld  form  the  corn- 


been  determined  that  all  paft  and  prefent  grand  of- 
ficers, with  the  mailers  of  all  regular  lodges  which 
fhall  have  contributed  within  1 2  months  to  the  cha- 
ihall  be  members  of  the  committee.    This  com- 


ntv, 


fome  time  before  the  feaft ;  and  if  approved  and  pre-    mittee  ;  and  by  another  regulation  fincc  made,  it  has 
fent,  he  fhall  be  falutcd  a*  grand-mailer  eleft  :  and 
that  every  grand-mailer,  when  he  is  inftalled,  fhall 
have  the  folc  power  of  appointing  his  deputy  and  war- 
dens according  to  ancient  cuflom. 

In  the  mean  time  mafonry  continued  to  fpread  in 
the  north  as  well  as  the  fouth  of  England.  The 
general  aflembly,  or  grand  lodge  at  York,  continued 

to  meet  a*  ufual.    Several  lodgrs  met  in  j  70c,  under   thefe  meetings;  and  if  the  petitioner  be  conftdered  a* 
the  direction  of  Sir  John  Tesnpcti  baronet,  then  grand-    a  deferring  object,  he  is  immediately  relieved  with 
mailer*  and  many  perfons  of  worth  and  character  were    five  pounds.    If  the  circuoiAanccs  of  the  cafe  are  of 
Vca.X.PartIL  4  K  a 


mittee  meets  four  times  in  the  year  by  virtue  of  a 
fummons  from  the  grand  mailer  or  his  deputy.  The 
petitions  of  the  diilrefled  brethren  arc  conftdered  at 
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lUScttty.  a  peculiar  nature,  hit  petition  is  referred  to  the  next 
»  communication,  where  he  it  relieved  with  any  fum  the 
committee  may  have  fpecificd,  not  exceeding  20  gui- 
neas at  one  time.  Thus  the  diftreffed  have  always  found 
ready  relief  from  this  general  charity,  which  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  different 
lodges  out  of  their  private  funds,  without  being  bur- 
denfome  to  any  number  in  the  focicty.  Thus  hat 
the  committee  of  charity  for  free  mafons  been  efta« 
hlilhcd  ;  ar  l  fo  liberally  hate  the  contributions  been, 
that  though  the  fums  annually  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  diftrcfled  brethren  have  for  fevcral  years  pall 
amounted  to  many  tboufand  pounds,  there  Hill  remains 
a  confiderable  fum. 

The  moft  remarkable  e  vents  which  of  late  has  taken  place 
in  the  affairs  of  mafonry,  arc  the  initiation  of  Omitul- 
Omrah  Bahauder,  eldcll  fon  of  the  nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  who  was  received  by  the  lodge  of  Trinchino- 
poly  in  the  year  1779.  The  news  being  officially 
tranfmitted  to  England,  the  grand  lodge  determined 
to  fend  a  congratulatory  letter  to  his  highnefs  on 
the  occafion,  accompanied  with  an  apron  elegantly 
decorated,  and  a  copy  of  the  book  of  Conltitutions 
fuperbly  bound.  The  execution  of  this  commiffion 
was  entrufted  to  Sir  John  Duy,  advocate-general  of 
Bengal;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1 780,  an  anfwer 
wan  received  from  his  highnefs,  acknowledging  the  rc- 
<  cipt  of  the  prcfent,  and  etpreffing  the  warmeft  at- 
tachment and  benevolence  to  his  brethren  in  England. 
The  letter  was  written  in  the  Perfian  language,  and 
inclofed  in  an  elegant  cover  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  ad- 
Jrefied  to  the  grand-mailer  and  grand  lodge  of  Eng- 
land. A  proper  reply  was  made ;  and  a  tran  flat  ion 
of  his  highnefs's  letter  was  ordered  to  be  copied  on 
vellum  $  and,  with  the  original,  elegantly  framed  and 
glazed,  and  hung  up  in  the  hall  at  every  public  meet- 
ing of  the  focicty. 

After  fuch  a  long  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
mafonry,  it  muft  -be  natural  to  inquire  into  the  ufea 
of  the  inftitution,  and  for  what  purpofe  it  has  been 
patronifed  by  fo  many  great  and  illuftn'ous  perfonages. 
The  profound  fecrecy,  l»wever,  in  which  every  thing 
relating  to  mafonry  is  involved,  prevents  us  from  be- 
ing very  particular  on  this  head.  The  mafons  them- 
ft  Ives  fay,  in  general,  that  it  promotes  philanthropy, 
friendfliip,  and  morality ;  that  in  proportion  as  ma- 
f.mty  has  been  cultivated,  the  countries  have  been  ci- 
vilized, ice.  How  far  this  can  be  depended  upon,  the 
fraternity  themfctves  beft  know.  Another  advantage, 
however,  fecms  lefs  equivocal,  viz.  that  its  figns  ferve 
as  a  kind  of  univcrfal  language,  fo  that  by  means  of 
them  people  of  the  moft  diftant  nations  may  become 
acquainted,  and  enter  into  friendfliip  with  one  another. 
This  certainly  muft  be  accounted  a  very  important  cir- 
cumftance  ;  and  confidering  the  great  number  which 
have  been,  and  daily  are,  admitted  to  the  fociety,  and 
their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  art,  we  mull  cer- 
tainly coacludr,  that  if  it  contains  nothing  of  great 
importance  to  mankind  at  Urge,  it  mud  at  Icaft  be 
extremely  agreeable,  and  even  fafciaatiag  to  thofe 
who  art  once  initiated. 

Egyptian  M.uoniy,  a  new  fyftem  of  mafonry  taught 
by  the  celebrated  impoftor  the  Count  Caglioftro — 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  fyftem  was  an  invention 
of  his  own,  or  whether  any  fuch  thing  really  has  aa 
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exiftence  among  the  fuperftitioua  Egyptians.    The  Mafonry, 
fcheme  was  firft  put  in  execution  in  London  1  and  by  M»for*. 
means  of  his  pretended  knowledge  in  the  rnyftcries  of      w  - 
this  art,  the  Count  procured  great  fums  of.  money, 
and  attached  to  himfelf  a  vail  number  of  followers. 
The  following  particulars  concerning  it  were  confefled 
by  him  before  the  inquifition  at  Rome. 

The  Egyptian  mafons  are  divided  into  fcveral  feels, 
but  there  are  two  more  cftecmed  than  the  reft.  The 
firft  is  that  of  the  adepts,  the  members  of  which  (fay 
the  inquilitors)  profefs  the  moft  irreligious  fentimcnts, 
and  employ  magic  in  their  operations ;  but  their  prin- 
cipal object  is  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  religion 
and  of  monarchy.  The  members  of  the  other  pretend 
to  be  occupied  about  the  fecrcts  of  the  hermetic  art, 
and  more  cfpecially  the  philofophcr's  (lone.  Cag- 
lioftro  owned  that  he  was  affociated  in  London  with 
the  fecond  of  thefc  feels  ;  that  his  wife  was  likewife 
a  member,  and  received  a  diploma,  which  coft  five  gui  - 
neas.  The  lady  was  prefented  with  a  ribbon,  on  which 
were  embroidered  the  words  Union,  Silence,  and  Vir* 
tut ;  and  fhe  was  defined  to  flcep  the  following  night 
with  the  ribbon  attached  to  her  thigh.  When  a  male 
candidate  is  to  be  admitted,  his  courage  mull  be  tried 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Caglioftro  himfelf  fubmittcd 
to  thefe  trials  (  among  which  the  following  are  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  his  life.  He  was  hrft  hoiilcd 
up  to  the  cieling  by  means  of  a  pulley,  arid,  after  fuf- 
fcring  confiderable  pain,  had  his  hand  feorched  by 
means  of  a  candle.  His  eyes  were  then  covered  with 
a  bandage,  and  he  received  an  empty  piftol,  with  or- 
ders to  charge  it.  This  being  done,  he  was  ordered 
todifchargc  it  againft  his  head  ;  and  upon  his  refuting 
to  do  fo,  the  piftol  was  taken  from  him  with  contempt, 
but  returned  after  a  number  of  ceremonies.  This  had 
fuch  an  effect  upon  him,  that  without  any  regard  to 
felf-prcfcrvation,  he  drew  the  trigger,  and  got  a  fmart 
ftroke  on  the  fkull,  which,  however,  produced  no  bad 
confluence.  At  the  initiation  of  other  candidates, 
he  discovered  that  the  piftol  was  changed,  an  unload- 
ed one  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  perfon  when 
blind-folded,  and  that  one  of  the  alTnlants  ftruck  him 
a  fmart  blow  on  the  head,  to  make  him  think  himfelf 
wounded.  The  ceremony  was  concluded  with  his  ta- 
king an  oath  of  fecrecy  aud  obedience  to  the  grand- 
mailer. 

MASORA,  a  term  in  the  Jewilh  theology,  fignify- 
iag  a  work  on  the  Bible,  performed  by  fcveral  learned 
rabbins,  to  fecure  it  from  any  alterations  which  might 
otherwifc  happen. 

Their  work  regards  merely  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  which  they  hare,  firft,  fixed  the  true  reading 
by  vowels  and  accents  :  they  have,  fecondly,  numbered 
*ot  only  the  chapters  and  fections,  but  the  verfe*, 
words,  and  letters  of  the  text :  and  they  find  in  the 
Pentateuch  5245  vcrfes,  and  in  the  whole  Bible  23206. 
The  maforais  called,  by  the  Jews,  the  hedge  or  fetui  of 
the  bin;  becaufe  this  enumeration  of  the  verfea,  &c 
u  a  means  of  preferving  it  from  being  corrupted  and 
altered.  They  have,  thirdly,  marked  whatever  irregu- 
larities occur  in  any  of  the  letters  of  the  Hchnew  text  a 
fuch  as  the  different  fize  of  the  letters,  their  variout 
pofitioBs  and  inversions,  £cc.  and  they  have  been  fruit- 
ful in  findiag  out  rcafons  for  thefc  irregularities  and 
myfterics  iu  them.   They  are*  fourthly,  fuppofed  to 
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be  the  author!  of  the  Km  and  Chetibh,  or  the  margi-  modefty  to  prevent  their  being  known.  Poppsea,  wife  Msfqie. 

nal  corrections  of  the  test  in  our  Hebrew  Biblct.  of  Nero,  i»  faid  to  be  the  firft  inventor  of  the  mafque  ; 

The  text  of  the  facred  books,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  (he  did  to  jjuard  her  complexion  from  the  fun 

was  originally  written  without  any  breaks  or  divifions  and  weather,  a*  being  the  mod  delicate  woman,  with 

into  chapters  or  verfes,  or  even  into  words  ;  fo  that  a  regard  to  her  pcrfon,  that  has  been  known. 


Theatrical  mafquea  were  in  common  ufe  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans :  Suidas  and  Athenatusafcribe 
the  invention  of  them  to  the  poet  Choerilus,  a  con- 
temporary  of  Thefpis ;  Horace  attributes  them  to  JE(- 
chylua  ;  but  Ariftotle  informs  us,  that  the  real  inven- 
tor, and  confequently  the  time  of  their  firft  intro- 
duction and  ufe,  were  unknown.  Brantome  obferves, 
that  the  common  ufe  of  modern  nufques  was  not  in- 
troduced till  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

Masque  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  any  thing  ufed  to 
cover  the  face,  and  prevent  a  perfon's  being  known. 
The  penitents  of  Lyons  and  Avignon  hide  their  faces 
with  large  while  veils,  which  ferve  them  for  mafqucj. 
The  Iron  Mjtsj/g 


( Mofqut  de  Ftr),  or  Mm  vth 
tbr  iron  mafyw,  a  remarkable  perfonage  fo  denomin; 


whole  book,  in  the  ancient  manner,  was  but  one  con* 
rJnued  word  :  of  this  kind  we  have  ftill  fevcral  ancient 
manufcripts,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  In  regard,  there- 
fore, the  facred  writings  had  undergone  an  infinite 
number  of  alteration!!,  whence  various  readings  had 
orifen,  and  the  original  was  become  much  mangled 
■nd  difguifed,  the  Jews  had  recourfe  to  a  canon,  which 
they  judged  infallible,  to  fix  and  afcertain  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  this  rule  they  call  mafora, 
**  tradition,"  from  'ws,  tradidii,  as  if  this  critique  were 
nothing  but  a  tradition  which  they  had  received  from 
their  forefathers.  Accordingly  they  fay,  that  when 
God  gave  the  law  to  Mofes  at  Mount  Sinai,  he  taught 
him,  firft,  the  true  reading  of  it;  and,  fecondly,  its 
true  interpretation  ;  and  that  both  thefe  were  handed 
down  by  oral  tradition,  from  generation  to  generation, 
till  at  length  they  were  committed  to  writing.  The 
former  of  thefe,  viz.  the  true  reading,  is  the  fubjt&of 
the  mafora  ;  the  latter,  or  true  interpretation,  that  of 
the  tnifhna  and  gemara. 

According  to  Elias  Levita,  they  were  the  Jews  of  a 
famous  fthool  at  Tiberias,  about  jda  years  after 
Chrift,  who  compofed,  or  at  leaft  began,  the  mafora ; 
whence  they  arc  called  major  it u,  and  maforetu  doe- 
tori.  A  ben  Ezra  makes  them  the  authors  of  the 
points  and  accents  in  the  Hebrew  text,  as  we  now  find 
it ;  and  which  ferve  for  vowels. 

The  age  of  the  maforites  has  been  much  difputed. 
Archbifhop  Uftter  places  them  before  Jerom  ;  Capel, 
•t  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  ;  father  Morin,  in  the 
tenth  century.  Bafnage  fays,  that  they  were  not  a  fo- 
ciety,  but  a  fucccflion  of  men  ;  and  that  the  mafora  is 
the  work  of  many  grammarians,  who,  without  afToci1- 
•ting  and  communicating  their  notions,  compofed  this 
collection  of  criticifms  on  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is 
urged  that  there  were  maforites  from  the  time  of  Ezra 
and  the  men  of  the  great  fynagogue,  to  ahoutthe  year 
of  Chrift  10305  and  that  Ben  Afhcr  and  Ben  Naph- 
tali,  who  were  tlie  bed  of  the  profeflion,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  Bafnage,  were  the  inventors  of  the  mafora, 
flourished  at  this  time.  Each  of  thefe  publifhed  a 
copy  of  the  whole  Hebrew  text,  as  correct,  fays  Dr 
Prideanx,  as  they  could  make  it.  The  eatlern  Jews 
have  followed  that  of  Ben  Naphtali,  and  the  weftcrn 
that  of  Ben  Afhcr  $  and  all  that'  has  been  done  fince 
it  to  copy  after  them,  without  making  any  more  cor- 
Tcctions,  or  mxforetical  criticifms. 

The  Arabs  have  done  the  fame  thing  by  their  Ko- 
ran that  the  maforites  have  done  by  the  Bible  ;  nor 
do  the  Jews  deny  their  having  borrowed  this  expedi- 
ent from  the  Arabs,  who  firft  put  it  in  practice  in  the 
feventh  century. 

There  is  a  great  and  little  mafora  printed  at  Ve-  tcr  and  locking  the  door  behind  him.  He  to*>\ 
nice  and  at  Bafd,  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  a  different    (thee'd  and  thou'd)  the  governor ;  who,  ontheotl 


character.    Buxtorf  has  written  a 
tary,  which  he  calls  Tibcruu. 

MASQUE,  or  Mask,  a  cover  for  the  face,  con- 
trived with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  mouth  ;  origi- 
nally worn  cliiefty  by  women  of  condition,  either  to 
prefervc  their  complexion  from  the  weather,  or  out  of 


na- 

ted,  who  exifted  as  a  Aate 

the  latter  part  of  the  laft  century.  As  the  circum- 
ftances  of  this  pcrfon  form  a  hiftorical  problem  which 
has  occasioned  much  inquiry,  and  given  rife  to  many 
conjectures,  as  well  as  of  late,  in  confequence  of  the  de- 
ft ruction  of  the  Baftile,  excited  in  a  particular  manner 
the  curiofity  of  the  public,  it  (hall  be  endeavoured  to 
condenfe  in  this  article  the  fubftance  of  every  tMng 
material  that  has  been  publifhed  on  the  fubjocL  Wc 
fhatl  firft  relate  fuch  particulars  concerning  this  extra- 
ordinary prifoner  as  appear  to  be  well  authenticated  ; 
and  (hall  afterwards  mention  the  different  opinions  and 
conjectures  that  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to 
his  real  quality,  and  the  caufci  of  his  confinement- 

I.  The  authenticated  particulars  concerning  the  irm 
Mafque  are,  as  follow  s  : — A  few  months  after  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Mar.arine,  there  arrived  at  the  ifle  of  Sainte 
Marguerite,  it)  the  fea  of  Provence,  a  young  prifoner 
whofc  appearance  was  peculiarly  attracting  :  his  pcr- 
fon was  ahovv  the  middle  fur,  and  elegantly  formed  ; 
his  mien  and  deportment  were  noble,  and  his  manner! 
graceful  5  aud  even  the  found  of  his  voice,  it  is  laid, 
had  in  it  fomcthing  uncommonly  intercfting.  On  the 
road  he  conftantly  wore  a  mafk  made  with  iron  fprings, 
to  enable  him  to  cat  without  taking  it  off.  It  was  at 
firft  believed  that  this  mafque  was  made  entirely  w  th 
iron  t  whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  "  the  Man  with 
the  iron  mafk."  His  attendants  had  received  order* 
to  difpatch  him  if  he  attempted  to  take  off  his  mafque 
or  di  (cover  himfelf.— He  had  been  firft  confined  at 
Pigneol,  under  the  care  of  the  governor  M.dc  St  Marsj 
and  upon  being  fent  from  thence  to  Sainte  Margue- 
rite, he  was  accompanied  thither  by  the  fame  perfon, 
who  continued  to  have  the  charge  of  hint.  He  was 
always  treated  with  the  moil  marked  refpeS  :  he  was 
ferved  conftantly  in  plate ;  ana]  the  governor  himfelf 
placed  his  dimes  on  the  table,  retiring  immediately  af- 

<«>ir 
other 

hand,  behaved  to  him  in  the  raoft  refpeAful  manner, 
•nd  never  wore  his  hat  before  him,  nor  fat  down  in 
lu's  prefencc  unlefs  he  was  drfired.  The  Marquis  de 
Louvoifis,  who  went  to  fee  him  at  St  Marguerite, 
{poke  to  him  Handing,  and  with  that  kind  of  attention 
which  denotes  high  refpeft. 

4K  2 
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MaJqu«.  During  his  rclidence  here,  he  attempted  twice,  in 
L  »  an  indirect  manner,  to  make  himfclf  known.  One 
day  he  wrote  fomething  with  hi*  knife  on  a  plate,  and 
threw  it  out  of  his  window  towards  a  boat  that  was 
drawn  on  more  near  the  foot  of  the  tower.  A  filhcr- 
man  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  governor.  M. 
do  St  Mars  was  alarmed  at  the  light ;  and  afked  the 
man  with  great  anxiety,  whether  he  could  read,  and 
whither  any  one  elfe  had  fecn  the  plate  i  The  man 
anfwered,  that  he  could  not  read,  that  he  had  butjuft 
found  the  plate,  and  that  no  one  elfe  had  fecn  it.  He 
wan,  however,  confined  till  the  governor  was  well  af- 
fured  of  the  truth  of  his  aifertions. — Another  attempt 
to  difcovcr  himfclf  proved  equally  unfuccefsful.  A 
young  man  who  lived  in  the  ille,  one  day  perceived 
fomething  floating  under  the  prifoner's  window  ;  and 
on  picking  it  up,  he  difcovcred  it  to  be  a  very  line 
fliirt  written  all  over.  He  carried  it  immediately  to 
the  governor  ;  who,  having  looked  at  fome  parts  of 
the  writing,  aiked  die  lad,  with  fome  appearance  of 
anxiety,  if  he  had  not  had  the  curiolity  to  read  it  ? 
He*  prnteftcd  repeatedly  that  he  had  not :  but  two 
days  afterwards  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

The  Mafqut  de  Fcr  remained  in  this  itle  till  the  year 
160,8,  when  M.  St  Mars  being  promoted  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Baflile,  conducted  his  prifoner  to  that 
fortrefs.  In  his  way  thither,  he  llopt  with  him  at  his 
cflatc  near  Paltcau.  The  Mafquc  arrived  there  in  a 
1  tter,  furrounded  by  a  numerous  guard  on  horfeback. 
M.  de  St  Mars  cat  at  the  fame  table  with  him  all  the 
time  they  niided  atPaltcau  ;  but  the  latter  was  always 
j'laccd  with  his  back  towards  the  windows \  and  the 
prafants,  who  came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  their 
mailer,  and  whom  cunr.lity  kept  conllantly  on  the 
watch,  obferved  that  M.  de  St  Mars  always  fat  op  po- 
lite to  him  with  two  piflols  by  the  fide  of  his  plate. 
They  were  waited  on  by  one  fervaiit  only,  who  brought 
in  and  carried  out  the  dimes,  always  carefully  faulting 
the  door  both  in  going  out  and  returning.  The 
prifoner  was  always  walked,  even  when  he  paf- 
fed  through  the  court ;  but  the  people  faw  his  teeth 
and  lips,  and  alfo  obferved  that  his  hair  was  grey — 
'I  he  governor  flept  in  the  fame  room  with  him,  in  a 
fccoiid  bed  that  was  placed  in  it  on  that  01  cation.  In 
the  courfc  of  their  journey,  the  iron-malic  was,  one 
day,  heard  to  aik  his  keeper  whether  the  king  had 
any  deligii  on  his  life  i  "  No,  Prince,"  he  replied  ; 
"  provided  that  you  quietly  allow  yourfelf  to  be  con- 
ducted, your  life  is  perfectly  fecurc." 

The  llranger  was  accommodated  as  well  as  it  was 
pofl.blc  to  be  in  the  Bail  tie.  An  apartment  had  been 
peered  for  him  by  order  of  the  governor  before  his 
arrival,  fitted  up  in  the  moll  convenient  ftyle/;  and 
every  thing  he  cxprefled  a  dcltre  for  was  inilantly  pro- 
cured him.  His  table  was  the  bell  that  could  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  fupplied  with  as  rich 
clothes  as  he  defired :  but  his  chief  tallc  in  this  lall 
particular  was  for  lace,  and  fur  linen  remarkably  line, 
it  appears  that  be  was  allowed  the  ufc  of  fuch  books 
as  he  defired,  and  that  he  fpent  much  of  his  time  iu 
reading.  He  alfo  amufed  himfclf  with  playing  upon 
the  guitar.  He  had  the  liberty  of  going  to  mafs  ; 
W  was  then  flrictly  forbid  to  fpeak  or  uncover  his 
face  :  orders  were  twn  given  to  the  fuldius  to  tire  upon 
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him  if  he  attempted  either;  and  their  pieces  were  al-  Ms/que. 
ways  pointed  towards  him  as  he  parted  through  ~* 
the  court.  When  he  had  occafion  to  fee  a  furgeon 
or  a  phyficim,  he  was  obliged,  under  pain  of  death, 
conllantly  ts>  wear  his  ma/k.  An  old  phylician  of  the 
Baflile,  who  had  often  attended  him  when  he  was  in- 
difpofed,  faid,  that  he  never  faw  hi*  face,  though  he 
had  frequently  examined  his  tongue,  and  different  parts 
of  his  body  ;  that  there  was  fomething  uncommonly 
interefting  in  the  found  of  his  voice  \  and  that  he  ne- 
ver complained  of  his  confinement,  nor  let  fall  from 
him  any  hint  by  which  it  might  he  gucfTcil  who  he 
was.  It  is  faid  that  he  often  patted  the  night  in  walk- 
ing up  and  down  his  room. 

This  unfortunate  prince  died  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vcmber  1  703,  after  a  fhort  illncfs ;  and  was  interred 
next  day  in  the  burying-place  of  the  parifh  of  St  Paul. 
The  expencc  of  his  funeral  amounted  only  to  forty 
livrcs.  The  name  given  him  was  Marchiati  :  and  even 
his  age,  as  well  as  his  real  name,  it  fcemed  of  impor- 
tance to  conceal ;  for  in  the  regifler  made  of  his  fune- 
ral, it  was  mentioned  that  he  was  about  forty  years 
old  ;  though  he  had  told  his  apothecary,  fome  time 
before  his  death,  that  he  thought  he  mull  be  lixty. — 
It  is  a  well  known  fad,  that  immediately  after  the 
prifoncr's  death,  his  apparel,  linen,  clothes  matrall'es, 
and  in  Ihort  every  thing  that  had  been  ufed  by  him, 
were  burnt  ;  that  the  walls  of  his  room  were  f craped, 
the  floor  taken  up,  evidently  from  the  apprehenlioii 
that  he  might  have  found  mean*  of  writing  any  thing 
that  would  have  difcovered  who  he  was.  Nay  fuch 
was  the  fear  of  his  having  left  a  letter  or  any  mark 
which  might  lead  to  a  difcovcry,  that  his  plate  was 
melted  down  ;  the  glafs  was  taken  ont  of  the  window 
of  his  room  and  pounded  to  dull ;  the  window-frame 
and  doors  burnt ;  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
the  plaller  of  the  infidc  of  the  chimney,  taken  down. 
Several  pcrfons  have  a/firmed,  that  the  body  was  bu- 
ried without  a  head  ;  and  Monticur  de  Saint  Foix  in- 
forms us  f,  that  "  a  gentleman  laving  bribed  the  fcx-  y  |„  h><  If 
ton,  had  the  body  taken  up  in  the  night,  and  fouud/i»*  U>J». 
a  Hone  inllead  of  the  head."  rip*: 

The  rcfult  of  thefe  extraordinary  accounts  is,  that 
the  iron  mafquc  was  not  only  a  perfou  of  high  birth, 
but  muil  have  been  of  great  con fequencc  ;  and  that 
his  being  concealed  was  of  the  utmoll  importance  to 
the  king  and  miniilry.  We  come  now,  therefore,  to 
notice, 

II.  The  opinions  and  conjectures  that  have  been 
formed  concerning  the  real  name  and  condition  of  this 
remarkable  perfonage.  Some  have  pretended  that  he 
was  the  duke  of  Beaufort  ;  others,  that  he  was  the 
Count  de  Vcrmandoia,  natural  Ion  to  Louis  XIV.  by 
the  duchefs  de  la  Vallicre.  Some  maintain  him  to 
have  been  the  doke  of  Monmonth,  natural  fon  of 
Charles  II.  of  England  by  Lucy  Walters  ;  and  others 
fay,  that  he  was  Gerolami  Magni,  miniller  to  the  duke 
of  Modena. 

Befides  thefc  conje&ures,  noue  of  which  pofieflet 
fufficicnt  probability  to  entitle  them  to  conlidcration, 
a  fifth  has  been  advanced  ;  namely,  That  the  Irou 
Mafquc  was  a  fon  of  Anne  of  Auftria,  queen  to 
Louis  XIII.  and  confequently  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  but  whether  a  baflarj  brother,  a  bro- 
ther- 
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ther-gcrman,  or  a  half  brother,  is  a  queftion  that 
has  given  rife  to  three  fevcral  opinions,  which  we  ftiall 
(late  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  refpective  tranf- 
actions  to  whicli  they  allude  happened. 

1.  The  firil  opinion  is,  that  the  queen  proved  with 
child  at  a  time  when  it  was  evident  it  could  not  have 
Isccn  by  her  hufband,  who,  for  fomc  months  before, 
had  never  been  with  hex  in'private.  The  fuppofed 
father  of  this  child  is  faid  by  fume  to  have  been  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  came  to  France  in  May 
1615,  to  conduct  the  princef*  Henrietta,  wife  of 
Charles  I.  to  England.  The  private  letters  and  me- 
moirs of  thofc  times  fpeak  very  fufpicioully  of  the 
queen  and  Buckingham  :  his  behaviour  at  Amiens, 
whither  the  qu  en  and  queen-mother  accompanied  the 
princefs  ii)  tin  way  to  Boulogne,  oicifioncd  muib  wbif- 
ftring ;  notvvitlillanding  the  pains  that  have  been  ta- 
ken by  La  Porte  in  his  Memwti  toexcufc  his  miftrefs, 
it  appears  that  the  king,  on  this  occalion,  was  ex- 
tremely offended  at  her,  and  that  it  required  alf  the 
influence  and  addrefs  of  the  queen-mother  to  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation.  It  is  faid,  that  this  child  was 
privately  brought  up  in  the  country  ;  that  when  Ma- 
zarin  became  a  favourite,  be  was  cutrulled  with  the 
care  of  him  ;  and  that  Louis  XIV.  having  difcovered 
the  fecret  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  thought  it  ne- 
celfary  to  confine  him  in  the  manner  that  has  been  re- 
lated. 

Jfi/l.  tf&t  ^ut  miy  be  obferved,  that  this  fecret  could 
B*flilt,n'>b.  fcarcely  have  eftaped  the  vigilance  of  the  cardinal  de 
p-  34>  Richltcu  ;  and  it  is  not  impiobable,  that  a  minittcrfo 
little  Scrupulous,  if  inclined  to  fave  the  honour  of  a 
queen,  woidd  have  removed  a  child,  who,  if  he  lived, 
might  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  dillurb  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  kingdom.  After  this  fuppofed  birth,  the 
queen  had  frequent  quarrels  with  the  king,  and,  what 
was  mure  dangerous,  with  the  cardinal ;  who  even 
ufed  every  means  in  his  power  to  enquire  into  her  molt 
private  tranfaciioii*.  It  was  on  a  memorable  occa- 
lion of  thu  kind,  that  her  fervant  La  Porte  was 
thrown  into  the  Bailile  ;  and  it  can  fcarcely  be  ima- 
gined flic  would  have  had  the  tirmnefs  fhe  then  display- 
ed, while  cotifcious  of  fo  much  guilt,  and  under  the 
rilk  of  having  it  difcovered.  The  prifuncr  with  the 
mafquc  appears,  by  feveral  accounts,  to  have  been  a 
youth  of  a  handfomo  figure  in  the  year  1661  \  and  in 
1703,  when  he  died,  to  have  been  above  iixty  ;  but 
had  he  been  a  Ion  oi  Buckingham,  he  would  have  been 
about  thirty-fix  in  1661,  when  he  could  riot  be  faid 
to  have  been  a  youth  ;  and  in  November  1703,  above 
feventy-eight. 

2.  The  fecond  opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  twin-bro- 
ther of  Louis  XIV.  bom  fome  hours  after  him.  This 
firtl  appeared  in  a  fhort  anonymous  work  publifhed 
without  dale,  and  without  the  name  of  place  or  prin- 
ter. It. is  therein  faid,  "  Louis  XIV.  was  born  at 
St  Germainstn  Laye,  on  the  jthof  September  1658, 
about  noon  ;  and  the  illuftrious  prifontr,  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Iron  m,if</ur,  was  botn  the  fame 
day,  while  Louis  XIII.  was  at  fupper.  The  king 
aud  the  cardinal,  fcariog  that  the  pretentions  of  a 


twin  brother  might  one  day  be  employed  to  renew"  MafrM. 
thofc  civil  wars  with  which  France  had  been  fo  often 
airlifted,  cautioufly  concealed  his  birth,  and  fent  him 
away  to  be  brought  up  privately.  Having  but  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  circumftances  that  followed,  I 
(hall  fay  nothing  more,  for  fear  of  committing  ef  rors  ; 
but  I  firmly  believe  the  fafl  I  have  mentioned;  and  time 
will  probably  prove  to  my  reader,  that  I  have  ground 
for  what  I  have  advauced." 

This  opinion  has  been  more  noticed  fince  the  pub- 
lication of  a  work  called  Mtmmrei  Ju  Afarx/tol  Due  ete 
RicbTieu,  written  by  the  Abbe  Soulavie  ;  concerning 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  prcmife,  that  the  prcfent 
duke  of  Richlieu,  fou  of  the  marcchal,  difavows.  thia 
work  ;  while  the  Abbe  Soulavie,  who  had  been  cm- 
ployed  by  the  marechal,  infills  on  th..-  authenticity  of 
his  papers  (  a  ).  He  informs  us,  that  the  duke  of  Rich- 
lieu  was  the  lover  of  Maderaoifelle  de  Valois,  daughter 
of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  and  afterwards  duchefs 
of  Modeua,  who  in  return  was  palTionately  fond  of  him : 
that  the  regent  had  fomething  more  than  a  paternal 
affection  for  his  daughter ;  and  that,  though  Ihc  held 
his  fentiments  in  abhorrence,  the  duke  of  Richlieu 
made  ufe  of  her  influence  with  her  father  to  difeover 
the  fecret  of  the  prifoncr  with  the  mafque :  that  the 
regent,  who  had  always  ohferved  the  moil  profound  fi- 
lence  on  this  Subject,  was  at  lall  perfuaded  to  eutrnll 
her  with  a  manufcript,  which  ihe  immediately  fent  to 
her  lover,  who  took  a  copy  of  it.  Tin's  manufetipt  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  a  gentleman  on  his 
death-bed,  who  had  been  the  governor  of  the  prifoncr. 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  it,  from  what  the  Abbe 
Soulavie  has  told  us. 

"  The  biith  of  the  prifoncr  happened  in  the  evening 
of  the  cth  of  September  1638,  in  prcfenccof  the  chan- 
cellor, the  bifhop  of  Mcaux,  the  author  of  the  minu- 
fcript,  a  midwife  named  Peroncte,  and  a  ficur  Honorat. 
This  circumftancc  greatly  dilturbcd  the  king's  mind  ; 
he  obferved,  that  the  Saliquc  taw  had  made  no  provi- 
iion  for  fuch  a  cafe  ;  and  that  it  was  even  the  opinion 
of  f-ime,  that  the  lall  born  was  the  lirll  conceived,  and. 
therefore  had  a  prior  right  to  the  other.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  cardinal  de  Richlieu,  it  was  therefore  refolvcd 
to  conceal  his  birth,  but  to  prcferve  his  life,  in  cafe  by 
the  death  of  his  brother  it  mould  be  neceflary  to  avow 
him.  A  declaration  wa>  drawn  up,  and  Signed  and 
fworn  t<>  by  all  prcfent,  in  which  every  circutnllance 
was  mentioned,  and  fevcral  marks  on  his  body  dclcri- 
bed.  This  document  being  feulcd  by  the  chancellor 
with  the  royal  feal,  was  delivered  to  the  king  j  and  all 
were  commanded  and  took  an  oath  never  to  fpeak  on 
the  fubjeet,  not  even  in  private  and  amr.ug  themfelvcsv 
Tlic  child  was  delivered  to- the  care  of  Madame  lVr.». 
ntte  tlie  midwife,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  cardinal 
dc  Kichliei.'v  at  whofe  deaiti  the  charge  devolved  to 
cardinal  de  Ma/arin.  Mazarin  appointed  the  alithor 
of  the  mamifeript  his  governor,  and  cntrutlcd  to  him 
the  care  of  his  education.  But  a*  the  prifoncr  was 
extiemelv  attaclied  to  Madame  Peroncte,  and' the 
equally  So  to  him,  flic  remained  with  him  till  her 
death.  His  governor  carried  him  to  hu  houfe  in  Bur- 
gundy, 


(a)  A  letter  from  the  duke  of  Ridilieu,  and  an  anfwer  froai  the  Abbe  Soulavie  appeared  in  the  Journal 
ie  Paris. 
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M»r<Hie.  gundy,  where  he  paid  ihe  greatcll  attention  to  lip    the  knowledge  of  Louis  the  XIII.?  That  the  mareehal 
education,  leaned  cnibanaffcd,  but  afterwards  faid,  t\..-  he  was 

"  At  the  prifoncr  grew  up,  he  became  impatient  to  neither  the  baltard  brother  of  Loui*  the  XIV.  nor  the 
difcorcr  his  birth,  and  often  importuned  his  governor  duke  of  Monmouth,  nor  the  count  of  Vcrmandols,  nor 
on  that  fubjccL  His  curiofity  had  been  roufed,  by  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  as  different  author*  had  advan- 
obferving  that  meffengers  from  the  court  frequently  ced  ;  that  their  conjecture*  were  nothing  but  reverie*: 
arrived  at  the  houfc ;  and  a  box,  containing  letters  but  added,  that  they  however  had  related  many  cir- 
from  the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  having  one  day  beeii  cum  dances  that  were  true  ;  that  in  fad  the  order 
inadvertently  left  out,  he  opened  it,  and  faw  enough 
to  guefs  at  the  fee  ret.  From  that  time  he  became 
thoughtful  and  melancholy,  *  which  (fay*  the  author) 
I  could  not  then  account  for.  He  (honly  after  alkei 
roe  to  gel  him  a  portrait  of  the  late  and  prcfent  king, 
but  I  put  him  off  by  faying  that  I  could  not  procure 
any  that  were  good.  He  then  defired  me  to  let  him 
go  to  Dijon;  which  I  have  known  fince  was  with  an 
intention  of  feeing  *  portrait  of  the  king  there,  and 
of  going  fecretly  to  St  John  de  Lus,  where  the  court 
then  was  on  occafion  of  the  marriage  with  the  infanta. 
He  wag  beautiful ;  and  lore  helped  him  to  accomplifh 
his  wilhes.    He  had  captivated  the  affections  of  a 


given  to  put  the  prifoncr  to  death  if  he  difcovered 
himfelf;  and  that  he  finiihed  the  convocation  by  fay* 
iitg,  All  I  can  tell  you  on  the  fubject  1*,  that  the  pri- 
funer  was  not  of  fuch  cotifequcnce  when  be  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century  as  he  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XIV.  and  that  he 
was  fhut  up  for  important  rcafoii*  of  ftate."  The 
Abbe  Saulavie  tell*  us,  that  he  wrote  down  what  had 
been  faid,  and  gave  it  to  the  Mareehal  to  read,  who 
corrected  fome  expreffiuns.  The  Abbe  having  pro* 
pofed  fome  further  queff  iont,  he  anfwered,  "  Read  what 
Voltaire  publilhed  laft  on  the  fubjcCt  of  the  prifoiier 
with  the  mafque,  cfpeciaily  at  the  end,  and  reflect  on 


young  houfekeeper,  who  procured  him  a  portrait  of  it."— The  paffage  of  Voltaire  alluded  to  ii  as  fol- 
the  king.    It  might  have  ferved  for  either  of  the  bro-  lows. 


9Tnitf  it 
la  Vtrittit 
I'Hiflrir,, 
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then ;  and  the  difcovery  put  him  into  fo  violent  a 
paffion,  that  he  immediately  came  to  me  with  the  por- 
trait in  his  hand,  faying,  Votla  mon  frtrtt  tt  voiia  qui 
jr  fait,  (bowing  mc  at  the  fame  time  a  letter  of  the 
cardinal  de  Maxarin  that  he  had  taken  out  of  the  box.' 
Upon  this  difcovery  hi*  governor  immediately  fent  an 
cxpref*  to  court  to  communicate  what  had  happened, 
and  to  defire  new  inftrudicms;  the  confequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  governor  and  the  young  prince 
under  his  care  were  arretted  and  confined." 

This  memoir,  real  or  fictitious,  concludes  with  £ay- 
•ng»  "  I  have  fuffcred  with  him  in  our  common  pri- 
fon:  I  am  trow  fummoncd  to  appear  before  my  Judge 
on  high ;  and  for  the  peace  of  my  foul  1  cannot  but 
make  this  declaration,  which  may  point  out  to  him  the 
means  of  freeing  himfelf  from  his  prefent  ignominious 
situation,  in  cafe  the  king  his  brother  mould  die  with- 
out  children.  Can  an  extorted  oath  compel  me  to  ob- 
fervc  fecrecy  on  a  tiling  fo  incredible,  but  which  ought 
to  be  left  on  record  to  poilerity." 

5.  The  third  opinion  is,  that  he  was  a  fon  of  the 
queen  by  the  cardinal  de  Mazarin,  born  about  a  year 
after  the  death  of  her  hufband  Louis  XIII.;  that  he 
was  brought  up  fecre-tly ;  and  that  foon  after  the  death 
•f  the  cardinal,  which  happened  on  the  9th  of  March 
1661,  he  was  fent  to  Pigucrol.  To  this  account  Fa- 
ther Giiffet*  objecls,  "  that  it  was  needlefs  to  mafque 
a  face  that  was  unknown;  and  therefore  that  this 
opinion  does  not  merit  difcuffion."  But  in  anfwer 
it  has  been  obfcivcd,  That  the  prifoncr  might  ftrougly 


"The  man  with  tbt  mafque  (fays  he)  is  an  enigma 
of  which  every  one  would  guefs  the  meaning.  Some 
have  faid  that  it  was  the  duke  of  Beaufort ;  but  the 
duke  of  Beaufort  was  killed  by  the  Turks  in  the  de- 
fence of  Candy  iu  1669,  and  the  prifoncr  with  the 
mafque  was  at  Pigncrol  in  ir>6i.  Bclides,  how  could 
the  duke  of  Beaufort  have  been  arretted  in  the  midit 
of  his  army,  and  brought  to  France,  without  any  one 
knowing  it  ?  and  why  confine  him  ?  and  why  that 
ma(k  ? — Others  have  dreamed  that  he  was  the  couut 
de  Vcrmandois,  natural  fon  of  Louis  XIV.  who  died 
publicly  at  the  army  in  1683  of  the  fmalUpox,  and 
was  buried  at  the  little  town  of  Aire  and  not  Arras  ; 
in  which  Father  Griffet  was  miffaken,  but  in  which 
to  be  fure  there  is  no  great  harm. — Others  have  ima- 
gined, that  it  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was 
beheaded  publicly  in  London  in  the  year  1685.  But 
for  this  he  mtift  have  ri fen  again  from  the  dead,  and 
he  mull  have  changed  the  o.  Jcr  of  time,  and  placed 
the  year  1(162  iu  the  room  of  the  year  168;.  King 
James,  who  never  forgave  any  one,  and  who  on  that 
account  defcrved  all  that  happened  to  him,  mult  have 
pardoned  the  duke  of  Mouuiuuth,  and  got  another  to 
die  in  his  Head,  who  perfectly  rcfemblcd  him.  This 
Sofia  muff  firlt  have  been  found,  and  thcu  he  mult 
have  had  the  gooduefs  to  tet  his  head  be  cut  off  in 
public,  to  f.ive  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  It  was  ne- 
ceflary  that  all  England  fhould  be  miltaken  ;  and  that 
King  James  ffiould  beg  of  Louis  XIV.  to  be  fo  obli- 
ging as  to  be  hi*  gaoler;  that  Louis  XIV.  after  ha- 


refemble  Louis  XIV.  which  would  be  a  fufKcient  rea-  ving  mown  this  trifling  piece  of  civility  to  Kingjame*, 

fon  to  have  him  maflted.    This  opinion  is  fuppofed  to  mould  not  have  \tren  wanting  in  the  lame  attention  to 

have  been  that  entertained  by  Voltaire,  who  afferts  his  hii  friend  King  William  and  to  Queen  Anne  (with 

thorough  knowledge  of  the  fecret,  though  he  declined  both  of  whom  he  wa*  engaged  in  war^,  and  to  pleafe 

being  altogether  explicit.  The  Abbe  Soul avic,  author  them,  retained  the  dignity  of  gaoler,  with  which  James 

of  Memoirs  of  the  Mareehal  de  Richlieu,  fjxaking  on  had  honoured  him. 

this  fubjed,  fays,  *'  That  he  once  obferved  to  the  Ma-       "All  thefe  illufiona  being  diffipated,  it  then  remains 

tcchal,  that  he  certainly  had  the  means  of  being  in-  to  know  who  this  prifoiier  was,  and  at  wliat  age  lie 

formed  who  the  prifuner  was;  that  it  even  fcemed  that  died.    It  is  clear,  that  if  he  was  not  permitted  to 

be  had  told  Voltaire,  who  durft  not  venture  to  publifh  crufs  the  court  of  the  Baffile,  or  to  fpeak  to  his  phy- 

the  fecret ;  and  that  he  at  laft  afked  him,  whether  he  fician,  except  covered  with  a  mafque,  it  muff  have  bee.i 

not  the  elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  born  without  from  the  appreheulion  that  his  .caturcs  and  coume- 

c,  nance 
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r12r.ce  might  have  difcvvered  fome  refemhlancc.  He 
could  (how  hii  tongue,  but  not  his  face.  He  laid  him- 
felf  to  the  apothecary  of  the  Baftile,  a  few  days  before 
hit  death,  that  he  bettered  he  was  about  60.  Mr  Mar- 
foban,  who  was  fon-in-law  to  this  apothecary,  and  fur- 
geon  to  the  marechal  de  Richlieu,  and  afterwards  to 
the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  told  me  this  frequently. 
Why  give  htm  an  /tjiun  name?— They  always  called 
him  AiartliaR.  He  who  writes  this  article  perhaps 
knows  more  than  Father  Criffct,  but  he  will  (ay  no- 
thing farther." 

This  opinion  hat  been  lately  rrfumed,  illuftrated, 
and  enforced,  by  M.  de  Saint  Mihicl,  in  a  wurk  in- 
titled  U  VtritM  Hommt,  Jcc.  «  The  real  Man  with 
the  Iron  Mafque."  The  author,  in  fupport  of  hit 
idea,  attempts  to  prove  that  Anne  of  Auftria  and  Car- 
dinal Mazarine  were  married.  This,  fays  he,  the 
duchefs  of  Orleans  allures  us  of  in  three  of  her  letters. 
In  the  firft,  dated  Sept.  13.  1713,  (he  exprefles  her. 
felf  a*  follows  :  *  Old  Beauvais,  who  was  firft  lady  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  the  queen-dowager,  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fee  ret  of  the  ridiculous  marriage  ;  this 
rendered  it  neceflary  for  the  queen  to  do  every  thing 
that  her  confidant  wilhed  ;  and  this  ciiciunllance  haj 
given  rife  in  this  country  to  an  cxtenfion  of  the  rights 
of  firft  ladies  of  the  bedchamber."  In  the  fecond  of 
thefe  letters,  dated  Nov.  2. 17  1 7,  (he  fays,  "The  queen- 
mother,  widow  of  Louis  XIII.  did  worfe  than  love 
C  ardinal  Mazarine ;  (he  married  him,  for  he  was  not 
a  prieft  :  he  was  not  even  in  orders;  and  who  could 
have  hindered  her  ?  He  was  mod  horribly  tired  of  the 
good  queen-mother,  and  lived  on  very  had  terms  with 
her,  which  is  the  reward  that  people  deferve  for  enter- 
ing into  fuch  marriages."  In  her  third  letter,  dated 
July  2.  1719,  fpeakingof  the  queen,  the  duchefs  fays 
"  She  was  perfectly  eafy  refpecting  Cardinal  Mazarine , 
he  was  not  a  prieft,  and  therefore  nothing  could  pre- 
vent their  being  married.  The  fecret  paffage  through 
which  the  Cardinal  went  every  evening  to  the  qtieen't 
apartment  is  (till  to  be  fcen  at  the  Palais-Royal.'*  A- 
mong  other  proofs  befides  the  above,  which  M.  de 
St  Mihicl  brings  to  fubftantiate  this  marriage,  he  ob- 
urres,  that  Mazarine  held  all  councils  of  date  in  his 
apartment  whilft  he  was  (having  or  dreffing ;  that  he 
never  permitted  any  perfon  to  fit  down  in  his  prefence, 
not  even  the  chancelhrr  nor  marftial  de  Villeroi ;  and 
that  while  they  were  deliberating  with  him  on  (late 
affairs  he  would  he  often  playing  with  his  monkey  or 
linnet.  What  man  (continues  the  author)  would  have 
ftibjceted  to  fuch  humiliations  a  chancellor,  who  holds 
the  firft  office  in  the  kingdom  fince  that  of  conftable 
has  been  fupprcfl'cd,  and  a  marftial  who  was  governor 
to  the  king,  had  he  not  been  in  reality  a  fovcrcign 
himfelf,  in  virtue  of  his  being  hufhand  to  the  queen- 
rcgrnt  ?  He  therefore  concludes  that  the  man  with 
the  iron  mafque  was  fon  to  Anne  of  Auftria  and  Car- 
dinal Mazarine  ;  and  endeavours  to  juftify  this  affer- 
tion  by  a  variety  of  conjectural  proofs.  Of  feme  of 
thefe  we  (hah*  give  a  fhort  (ketch  : 

1 .  No  prince,  or  perfon  of  any  confideration,  after 
the  year  1644,  at  which  time  the  man  with  the  iron 
mafque  was  born,  until  the  time  when  his  exiftence 
was  known,  disappeared  in  France.  This  perfonage, 
therefore,  was  not  a  prince  or  great  lord  of  France 
known  at  that  time. 
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2.  The  man  with  the  iron  mafque  was  not  a  fo-  histy 
reigner;  for  foreigners,  even  of  thehigheft  diftinction, 
did  not  at  that  period  ftudy  the  French  language  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  attain  fo  great  perfection  in  it 
as  to  pafs  for  Frenchmen.  If  this  prifoner  had  fpoken 
with  the  lead  foreign  accent,  the  officers,  phyficians 
furgeons  apothecaries  confeflbrs  and  others  employ- 
ed in  the  prifons  where  he  was,  and  efpecially  the  pri- 
fonert  with  whom  he  converfed  at  St  Margaret,  would 
not  have  failed  to  difcover  it.  From  all  thit  M.  de 
St  Mihicl  infert  that  he  mull  have  been  a  French- 


3.  The  exiftence  of  the  man  with  the 
has  been  known  for  upwards  of  93  years.  Had  any 
perfon  of  high  rank  difappearcd  at  an  anterior  period, 
his  friends  relations,  or  acquaintances,  would  not  have 
failed  to  claim  him,  or  at  Iraft  to  fuppofe  that  he  war 
the  man  concealed  by  this  mafque.'  But  no  one  dif- 
appearcd, nor  was  any  one  claimed:  the  man  with  the 
iron  mafque  wat  therefore  a  perfon  unknown. 

4.  This  man  was  not  torn  away  from  fociety  on  ac- 
count of  any  criminal  action  ;  for  when  he  wat  arrett- 
ed, it  wat  forcfeen  that  he  would  caufe  much  cmbar- 
raflment,  and  occafion  great  expeflces.  He  was  there- 
fore not  a  criminal,  elfc  means  would  have  been  pur- 
fued  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and  confequently  all  the  im- 
portance of  hia  beiBg  concealed  was  attached  folely  to 
his  perfon. 

5.  Thit  ftranger  muft  have  been  a  perfon  of  very 
high  birth  ;  for  the  governor  of  the  prifon  St  Mar* 
behaved  always  to  him  with  the  grcauft  refpect. 

6.  Louis  XIII.  played  on  the  guitar;  Louis  XIV. 
did  the  fame  in  a  very  mallerly  manner ;  and  the  man 
with  the  iron  mafque  played  alfo  on  that  inftrument : 
which  gives  us  reafon  to  believe  that  his  education  was 
directed  by  the  fame  perfons  who  had  prctided  over 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  and  who  appear  to  have  been  the 
particular  choice  of  Anne  of  Autlria. 

7.  This  ftranger  died  011  the  loth  of  November 
170;  and  a  tew  days  before  his  death,  he  told  the 
apothecary  of  the  Baftile,  that  he  believed  he  was 
about  60  years  ef  age.  Suppofing  that  he  was  then 
50.  and  a  half,  he  muft  have  been  bam  towards  the 
end  wf  May  1644;  and  if  he  was  6'j  wanting  three 
months,  he  muft  have  been  born  in  the  end  of  AuguH, 
or  the  beginning  of  September,  of  the  fame  year  ;  a 
period  when  the  royal  authority  was  in  the  ha:.  !  •  of 
Anne  of  Auftria,  but  in  reality  exrrcifcd  more  by 
Mazarine  than  by  her.  "  I  have  already  provrd  (con- 
tinues the  author),  that  from  the  firft  day  of  the  re- 
gency of  Anne  of  Auftria,  the  greatcft  friendfhip, 
and  even  intimacy,  fubfifted  between  this  princefs  ard 
the  cardinal ;  that  thefe  fentiments  were  changed  into 
a  mutual  love  ;  and  that  they  were  afterwards  united 
by  the  bonds  of  marriage.  They  might,  therefore, 
well  have  a  fon  about  the  month  of  September  1644, 
as  Louis  XIII.  had  been  then  dead  more  than  15 
months  having  died  on  the  ijth  of  May  the  year 
preceding.  But  nothing  of  what  I  have  related,  or 
•f  what  has  been  written,  and  acknowledged  at  fact, 
refpedting  the  man  with  the  iron  mafic,  tan  be  ap- 
plied, except  to  a  fon  of  Mazarine  and  Anne  of  Au- 
ftria. The  man  with  the  iron  ma(k  was  indebted, 
therefore,  for  his  exiftence  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  and 
the  regent  widow  of  Louis  XIII."— To  account  foe 
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M»ftju«.  the  manner  In  which  the  queen  was  able  to  conceal 
her  pregnancy  and  delivery,  Madame  de  Motteville  is 
quoted  ;  who  relate*,  under  the  year  1644,  thai  Anne 
of  Auftria  quitted  the  Louvre,  becaufe  her  apartments 
there  difplcafcd  her  :  that  Ihc  went  to  refidc  at  the 
Palais-Ruyal,  which  Richlieu,  when  he  died,  be- 
queathed to  the  deceafed  king :  that  when  (he  firft 
occupied  this  lodging,  Jbt  tvat  dreadfully  afjl'iatd  with 
tht  jamtdke  :  that  the  phyficians  afcribed  this  diforder 
to  her  dejection  and  application  to  bufincfs,  which 
gave  her  much  rmbarraffmcnt :  but  that  being  cured 
of  her  melancholy,  a*  well  as  of  her  malady,  (he  re- 
folved  to  think  only  of  enjoying  tranquillity  ;  which 
fhe  did,  by  communicating  to  her  miniiler  the  burden 
of  public  affairs.  On  this  quotation,  M.  de  St  Mi- 
hiei  alks,  "  Is  it  not  very  Angular,  that  the  queen, 
who,  during  the  29  years  of  her  former  wedded  (late, 
had  always  reftded  in  the  Louvre,  efpecially  flora 
1626,  when  Louis  XIII.  ceafed  to  cohabit  with  her, 
until  their  re-union,  which  took  place  in  the  begin- 
ning of  December  1637,  (hould  have  quitted  it  prc- 
tifelv  in  1644,  becaufe  flic  was  difplcafcd  with  her 


apartments?  How  happened  it  that 
difplcafcd  her  this  year,  and  neither  fooncr  nor  later  ! 
She  might  undoubtedly  have  had  any  kind  of  furni- 
ture there  which  Ihc  dcured,  and  every  alteration  made 
according  to  her  wiflics,  as  (lie  was  then  abfuhite  mif- 
trefs  :  but  the  caufe  of  her  determination  is  plain  ;  the 
apartments  of  the  Palais-Royal,  which  front  a  garden, 
,  were  much  more  convenient  for  her  to  be  delivered  in 
fecret." 

8.  As  it  is  ncceffary  that  fome  name  (hould  be  gi- 
ven to  every  man,  in  order  to  dillinguifh  him  from 
another,  that  of  Marchiait  was  given  to  the  man  with 
the  iron  malk :  a  name  .which  evidently  (hows,  that 
it  had  been  invented  by  an  Italian.  [Cardinal  Ma- 
zarine was  a  native  of  Pifcina  in  the  Abruzzo.] 

9.  Anne  of  Auftria  was  remarkably  delicate  re- 
fpecling  every  thing  that  touched  her  perfon.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  cambric  could  be  found  fine 
enough  to  make  drifts  and  (heets  for  her.  Cardinal 
Md/arinc  once  rallying  her  on  this  fubjett,  laid,  That 
if fbt  JhouU  be  damned,  her  punijbmenl  in  hell  would  it  to 
Jletp  in  Holland  jl.\ets.    The  predominant  lalle  of  the 

mail  with  the  iron  mafquc,  was  to  have  lace  and  linen 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  finenefs.  "  Who  ( fays  the 
author)  docs  not  perceive,  in  this  fimilarity  of  talles, 
the  maternal  tendcrnefs  of  Anne  of  Auftria,  who 
would  have  thought  her  fon  a  great  fuffercr  had  he 
not  been  indulged  with  fine  linen  I" 

"  Louis  XIII.  (continues  M.  de  St  Mihicl)  was  a 
hufband  of  a  gloomy  difpofition,  and  an  enemy  to 
p leaf u re  :  while  the  queen,  on  the  contrary,  was  fond 
of  focial  life  ;  and.  introduced  at  the  court  of  France, 
efpecially  after  fhc  became  free,  that  eafe  and  polite- 
tiefs  which  diftinguifhed  it  under  Louis  XIV.  from  all 
the  other  courts  of  Europe.  Louis  XIII.  had  alfo 
a  difagreeablc  countenance,  and  a  breath  fo  offenfive, 
that  it  was  a  punifhment  for  Richlieu  to  remain  near 
him.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  (he  could  not  be 
much  plcafed  with  fuch  a  hufband.  When  (he  be- 
came regent  of  the  kingdom  by  the  king's  death, 
which  happened  on  the  14th  of  May  1643,  as  (he  had 
not  enjoyed  that  happinefs  which  arifes  from  a  clofc 
union  of  hearts  «t  will  not  appear  extraordinary 
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that  fhe  Ihould  indulge  the  affection  (he  entertained 
for  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  that  (he  (hould  marry  htm. 
Every  circumflance  that  coidd  tend  to  favour  fuch  a 
mairiage  will  be  found,  united  in  her  fituation.  She 
was  at  a  didance  from  her  family ;  abfolutc  miftrefs  of 
all  her  actions  j  and  had,  bclidcs,  a  heart  formed  for 
love.  Mazarine,  though  a  cardinal,  had  never  entered 
into  orders  »  he  gave  out  that  he  was  defcended  from 
a  great  family  ;  he  was  hand  fome  and  well  made  >  he 
was  of  a  mild,  infinuating  difpofition,  and  remarkably 
engaging  in  conrerfation  ;  and  his  office,  as  prime  mi- 
differ,  afforded  him  every  opportunity  of  vifiting  and 
converting  with  the  queeu  whenever  he  thought  pro- 
per. Is  it,  therefore,  fo  very  aftonifhing,  that,  with 
fo  many  advantages,  he  was  able  to  captivate  the  queen 
fo  far  as  to  induce  her  to  marry  him  ?  Such  a  marriage 
was  not,  indeed,  according  to  the  ufuaf  courfe  of 
things.  Yet  it  was  not  without  many  precedents, 
particularly  among  fovcreigns  of  the  other  fcx,  who 
had  given  their  liands  to  perfons  of  inferior  rank. 
Thus  Chriflian  IV.  of  Denmark  efpoufed  Chriftiiia 
Monck ;  Frederick  IV.  efpoufed  MadcmoifeUe  Re- 
wcntlau  j  James  II.  heir  to  the  throne  of  England, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  counfcllor ;  Peter  the  Great 
raifed  to  the  throne  Catharine  I.  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  villager,  yet  pcihaps  the  moll  accompli  Ihed  wo- 
man at  that  time  between  the  Villula  and  the  pole  ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  efpoufed  the  widow  of  ;i  poet,  but  a 
woman  poffeffed  of  the  moft  extraordinary  merit. 
As  the  women,  however,  are  not  forgiven  fo  readily 
as  the  men  for  entering  into  fuch  marriages,  Anne  of 
Auftria  kept  hers  a  fecret  from  this  motive,  and  be- 
caufe fhe  would  have  been  in  danger  of  loling  the  re- 
gency of  the  kingdom  had  it  been  known." 

The  reafoning  of  M.  de  St  Mihicl  .  is  both  ingeni- 
ous and  plaulible  ;  though  the  probability  of  the  ac- 
count is  fomewhat  dimioilhed  by  confidering  what 
muft  have  been  the  queen's  age  at  this  period,  after 
(he  had  been  Louis's  wife  for  29  years  before  hu 
death. — The  account  immediately  preceding,  without 
this  objection,  fecms  abundantly  credible.  But  whe- 
ther, upon  the  whole,  either  of  them  can  be  received 
as  deciiive,  or  whether  the  mydery  of  the  iron  malk 
remains  ftill  to  be  unravelled,  we  muff  leave  to  the 
reader  to  determine. 

Masojie,  in  architecture,  is  applied  to  certain 
pieces  of  fculpture,  reprcfenttng  fome  hideous  forms, 
grotefque,  or  fatyrs  faces,  &c.  ufed  to  fill  up  and 
adorn  vacant  places,  as  in  friezes,  the  pannels  of  doors, 
keys  of  archcn,  &c.  but  particularly  in  grotto*. 

MASQUERADE,  or  Mascaiade,  an  affembly 
of  perfons  mafqued  or  difguifed,  meeting  to  danoc  and 
divert  themfelves.  This  was  much  in  ule  with  us,  and 
has  been  long  a  very  common  practice  abroad,  efpe- 
cially in  carnival  time. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  mafarata,  and 
that  from  the  Arabic  mafcare,  which  iignifics  "  rail- 
lery, buffoonery."  Granacci,  who  died  in  1 043, 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  mafque- 
rades. 

MASRAKITHA,  a  pneumatic inftrument  of  mu- 
fic  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  compofed  of  pipes  of 
various  fizes,  fitted  into  a  kind  of  wooden  chctt,  open 
at  the  top,  and  (lopped  at  the  bottom  with  wood  co- 
vered with  a  (kin.    Wind  was  conveyed  to  it  from 
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Mat:  the  hps,  by  ami  of  a  pipe  fixed  to  the  cheft  t  the 
pipes  were  of  lengths  mulically  proportioned  to  each 
other,  end  the  melody  wu  varied  at  p  leaf  arc,  by  flop* 
ping  and  unilopping  with  the  fingers  the  apertures 
at  the  upper  extremity.  See  Plate  CCLXXIX. 

MASS,  in  mechanics,  the  matter  of  any  body 
cohering  with  it,  i.  t.  moving  and  gravitating  along 
with  it.  In  wlikh  (enfe,  mafs  is  diltinguifhcd  from 
bulk,  or  volume,  which  is  the  expanfion  of  a  body  in 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknet*. 

The  mafs  of  any  body  is  rightly  eftimated  by  its 
weight.  And  the  mafles  of  two  bodies  of  the  Came 
weight  arc  in  a  reciprocal  ratio  of  their  bulks. 

Mass,  Mijfa,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  office  or 
prayers  ufed  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift  ;  or  in 
other  words  coiifecratiiig  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  and  o Airing  them  fo  tran- 
fubftantiated  a»  au  expiatory  facrifice  for  the  quick 
and  the  dead. 

As  the  mafs  is  in  general  believed  to  be  a  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  pafiioo  of  our  blcffcd  Saviour,  fo  every 
action  of  the  pricft,  and  every  particular  part  of  the 
fcrvice,  is  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  particular  circum- 
ftances  of  his  paflion  and  death. 

Nicod,  after  Baronius,  obferves  that  the  word 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  miffach,  (Malum;)  or  from 
the  Latin  mlffa  mi/ftrum  ;  becaufe  in  the  former 
times,  the  catechumens  and  excommunicated  were  fent 
out  of  the  church,  when  the  deacons  laid,  lie,  mijf* 
f/l,  after  frrmon  and  reading  of  the  epitlle  and  go- 
fpcl ;  they  not  being  allowed  to  aflift  at  the  con  feci  a- 
tion.  Menage  derives  the  word  from  mi/fio,  ♦«  <Jif- 
mifling  :"  Others  from  mifla,  "  miffiug,  fending  ;" 
bccaulc  in  the  mafs,  the  prayers  of  men  on  earth  are 
lent  up  to  heaven. 

The  general  divifion  of  mafTcs  conMs  in  high  and 
low.  The  tirft  is  that  fuug  by  the  chorifters,  and  cele- 
brated with  the  affiftance  of  a  deacon  and  fub-deacon  ; 
low  mafTcs  are  tbofe  in  which  the  prayers  are  barely 
rchcarfrd  without  tinging. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  different  or  occafional 
maffes  in  the  Romifh  church,  many  of  which  have 
nothing  peculiar  but  the  name  :  fuch  are  the  maffes  of 
the  faints ;  that  of  St  Mary  of  the  fnow,  celebrated 
on  the  fifth  of  Auguft  t  that  of  St  Margaret,  patronefs 
of  lying-in  women  ;  that  of  the  feaft  of  St  John  the 
Baptift,  at  which  are  faid  three  maffes  ;  that  of  the 
Innocents,  at  which  the  gloria  in  exccllis  and  the 
hallelujah  are  omitted,  and  it  being  a  day  of  mourn, 
ing,  the  altar  is  of  a  violet-colour.  As  to  ordinary 
mafTcs,  fomc  are  faid  for  the  dead,  and,  as  is  fuppofed, 
contribute'  to  fetch  the  foul  out  of  purgatory  :  at  thefe 
mafles  tlvc  altar  is  put  in  mourning,  and  the  only  de- 
corations arc  a  crofs  in  the  middle  of  fix  yellow  wax- 
lights  ;  the  dreis  of  the  celebrant,  and  the  very  mafs. 
book,  arc  black  (  many  parts  of  the  office  arc  omitted, 
and  the  people  are  difmiucd  without  the  benediction. 
If  the  mafs  be  faid  for  a  perfun  diftinguifhed  by  his 
rank  or  virtues,  it  is  followed  with  a  funeral  oration  ( 
they  crcfl  a  claprllr  ardtntt,  that  is,  a  reprcfentation 
of  the  deceafed  with  branches  and  tapers  of  yellow 
wax,  cither  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  or  near  the 
deceafed's  tomb,  where  the  pricft  pronounces  a  folcmp 
abfolution  of  the  deceafed.  'I  here  arc  likewife  pri- 
affes  faid  for  Hoke  ox  (braved  goods  or  cattle. 
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for  health,  for  travellers,  tec.  which  go  under  the 
name  of  votive  maffes.  There  is  ftill  a  further  dillinc- 
tion  of  maffes  denominated  from  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  ufed  ;  thus  the  Gothic  mafs,  or  miffa  mofa- 
rabum,  is  that  ufed  among  the  Goths  when  they  were 
matters  of  Spain,  and  which  is  ftill  kept  up  at  To- 
ledo and  Salamanca  ;  the  Ambrofian  mafs  is  that  com- 
pofed  by  St  Ambrofe,  and  ufed  only  at  Milan,  of 
which  city  he  was  bilhop  1  the  Gallic  mafs,  ufed  by 
the  ancient  Gauls  \  and  the  Roman  mafs,  •ufed  by  al- 
moft  all  the  churches  in  the  Romifh  communion. 

Mass  of  the  PrtfandifirJ,  (mjfflt  pr^fanilifitatoruist), 
is  a  mail  peculiar  to  the  Greek  church,  in  which  there 
is  no  confecration  of  the  elements ;  but  after  ringing 
fomc  hymns,  they  receive  the  bread  and  wine  which 
was  before  confecratcd.  This  mafs  is  performed  all 
Lent,  except  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  the  an  nun. 
ciation.  The  pricft  counts  upon  his  fingers  the  daya 
of  the  enfuing  week  00  which  it  is  to  be  celebrated, 
and  cuts  off  as  many  pieces  of  bread  at  the  altar  at 
he  is  to  fay  maffes  ;  and  after  having  confecrated  them, 
fteep  them  in  wine,  and  then  puts  them  in  a  box  j 
out  of  which,  upon  every  occafion,  he  takes  fome  of 
it  with  a  fpoon,  and  putting  it  on  a  difh  fet*  it  upun 
the  altar. 

MASSA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  with  a  bilhop's 
fee  ;  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  fea,  in  £.  Long. 
10.  O.  N.  Lat.  43.  5. 

Mama,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  handfome  town 
of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  fmall  territory  of  the  fame 
name,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  and  a  ftrong 
caftlc.  It  is  famous  for  its  quarries  of  fine  marble, 
and  is  fituated  in  £.  Long.  14.  23.  N.  Lat.  40.  40. 

MASSACHUSE  I  S  cotomY.the  principal  fubdi* 
vifion  of  New  England,  having  Hampshire  on  the 
north,  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  tall  and  fouth, 
and  Connecticut  and  New  York  on  the  weft.  It  is 
about  too  miles  long,  and  40  broad.    See  AVto 

MASSACRE,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  the  fudden 
and  p/omifcuous  butchery  of  a  multitude.  The  moft 
atrocious  example  of  this  kind  upon  record  is  that  cal- 
led the  Parifiati  Massach,  or  M affaire  of  St  Bartboit- 
metu's  Day.  The  Parifian  maflacre  was  carried  on 
with  fuch  deteftablc  perfidy,  and  executed  with  fuch 
a  bloody  cruelly,  as  would  furpafs  all  belief,  were  it 
not  attcfled  by  the  moft  undeniable  evidence.  In 
the  year  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  many  of 
the  principal  protrftants  were  invited  to  Paris,  under  a 
folcmn  oath  of  fafcty,  upon  occafion  of  the  marriage 
of  the  king^  of  Navarre  with  the  French  king's  fifter, 
vie.  the  king  of  Navarre's  mother,  Coligni  admiral 
of  France,  with  other  nobles.  The  queen-dow- 
ager of  Navarre,  a  zealous  proteftant,  was  poifoned 
by  a  pair  of  gloves  before  the  marriage  was  folemni- 
xed ;  and  on 
tholotnevi 

bell  of  the  church  of  St  Germain,  the  butchery  be- 
gan. The  admiral  was  bafcly  murdered  in  his  own 
houfc ;  and  then  thrown  out  of  the  window,  to  grati- 
fy the  malice  of  the  duke  of  Guife :  his  head  was  af- 
terwards cut  off,  and  fent  to  the  king  and  queen- mo- 
ther i  and  his  body,  after  a  thou  find  indignities  offer- 
ed to  it,  hung  up  by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet.  After  this, 
4L  the 


day 


the  24th  of  Auguft  1572,  being  Bar- 
about  day-break,  upon  the  toll  of  the 
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the  murderers  ravaged  the  whole  city  of  Pari*, 
butchered  in  three  davs  above  ten  thoufand  lords  gen* 
llrmen,  prrfidcnt*,  and  people  of  all  ranks.  An  hor- 
rible fccncof  thing*,  lays  Thuanus,  when  the  very 
ftrects  and  pafiagc*  rcfou  tided  with  the  noifc  of  thofe 
tliat  met  together  for'  murder  and  plunder ;  the  groan* 
of  thofe  who  were  dying,  and  the  (hrieks  of  fuch  a* 
were  jufl  going  to  be  butchered,  were  every  where 
hoard  ;  the  bodies  of  the  (lain  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dows ;  the  courts  and  chambers  of  the  houfes  filled 
with  them  ;  the  dead  bodies  of  others  dragged  through 
the  ftrect*,  their  blood  running  down  the  chauneht  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  torrents  fcemed  to  empty  thcmfclvc* 
in  the  neighbouring  river :  and,  in  a  word,  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  men,  women  with  child,  maid- 
ens, and  children,  were  all  involved  in  one  common 
dellruction  ;  and  the  gates  and  entrances  of  the  king's 
palace  ail  hefmeared  with  their  blood. 

From  the  city  of  Paris  the  maltacrc  fpread  al- 
mod  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  city  of 
Mcaux  they  threw  above  two  hundred  into  jail ;  and 
after  they  liad  ravifhed  and  killed  a  great  numfcer  of 
women,  and  plundered  the  houfes  of  the  protcilants, 
they  executed  their  fury  on  thofe  they  had  imprifoncd, 
and  calling  them  out  one  by  one,  they  weiv  killed,  as 
ThuanuH  exprefles,  like  Iheep  in  a  market ;  the  bodies 
of  lome  were  flung  into  ditches,  and  of  others  into  the 
river  Maiue.  In  Orleans  they  murdered  above  five 
hundren  men,  women,  and  children,  and  enriched 
them  (elves  with  their  fpoil.  'J  he  fame  cruelties  were 
practifed  at  Angers,  Iroye*,  Bourgcs,  La  Charitc, 
and  efpecially  at  Lyons,  where  they  inhumanly  de- 
ft royed  above  eight  hundred  protcilants  j  chddren 
hanging  on  their  parents  necks  ;  parents  embracing 
their  children  ;  putting  ropes  about  the  necks  of  fome, 
dragging  them  through  the  i\reets»and  throwing  them, 
mangled,  tom,  and  half-dead,  into  the  river. 

It  would  be  cndlefs  to  mention  the  butcheries  com- 
mitted at  Valence,  Roma  me,  Rouen,  fire.  We  (hall, 
therefore,  only  add,  that,  according  to  Thuanus,  above 
thirty  thoufand  proteftants  were  deftroyed  in  this  maf- 
fucrc,  or,  as  others  with  greater  probability  ulhrm,  a- 
bovr  one  hundred  thoufand. 

Thuanus  himfclf  calls  this  a  mod  deteftable  villainy ; 
and,  in  abhorrence  of  St  Bartholomew's  day,  ufed  to 
repeat  thefe  words  of  P.  Statius,  Silv.  v.  iii.  ver.  88. 
&c. 

F.xcUst  ilia  tSet  *vo,  at  pofttra  ertJant 
Simla.    Not  eerie  lactamui,  et  ahruta  nmlta 
NoSt  trgi  propria  pathtmu  crimina  fentit. 
In  the  words  of  Job,  chap.  iii.  ver.  3.  ice.  "  Let  that 
day  peri  m  5  and  let  it  not  be  joined  unto  the  days  of 
the  year.    Let  darknefs  and  the  (hadow  of  death  ftain 
it,"  fire.    And  yet,  as  though  this  had  been  the  moft 
heroic  tranla&ion,  and  could  have  procured  immortal 
glory  to  the  authors  of  it,  medals  were  ftruck  at  Pa- 
ri* in  honour  of  it. 

But  how  was  the  news  of  th>*  butchery  received  at 
Rome,  that  faithful  city,  that  boly  mother  of  churches ! 
How  did  the  vicar  of  Chrift,  the  fucceflbr  of  Peter, 
and  the  father  of  the  Chrifttan  world,  relilh  it  i  Let 
Thuanus  tell  the  horrid  truth.  When  the  news,  fay* 
he,  came  to  Roane,  it  was  wonderful  to  fee  how  they 
exulted  for  joy.  On  the  6th  of  September,  when  the 
letters  of  the  pope's  legate  were  read  in  the  aftcmbly 
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and  of  the  cardinal*,  by  which  he  a  On  ret!  the  Prpe  that  Mifl«jrt» 
all  was  trail  {acted  by  the  cxprefs  will  and  command  of 
the  king,  it  waa  immediately  decreed  that  the  pope , 
ihould  march  with  hi*  cardinals  to  the  church  of  St 
Mark,  and  in  the  moft  fulcmn  manner  give  thanks 
to  God  for  fo  great  a  Meffing  conferred  on  tb*  fee  of 
Rome  and  the  Christian  world;  and  that  on  the 
Monday  after,  foleran  mafs  mould  be  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  Minerva  ;  at  which  the  pope,  Greg.  XIII. 
and  cardinals  were  prefent  ;  and  that  a  jubilee 
mould  be  publilbcd  throughout  the  whole  Chiiftian 
world,  and  the  caufc  of  it  declared  to  be,  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  the  extirpation  of  the  enemies  of 
the  truth  and  church  in  Prance.  In  the  evening 
the  cannon  of  St  Angelo  were  fired,  to  teftify  th<: 
public  joy  ;  the  whole  city  illuminated  with  bonfires  ; 
and  no  one  fign  of  rejoicing  omitted  that  was  ul'ually 
made  for  the  greateft  vidone*  obtained  iu  favour  of 
the  Roman  church. 

MASSAGETAE,  an  ancient  people  about  whofe 
(cat  there  is  as  much  doubt  as  about  that  of  the  Ama- 
aons  :  Tibtillus  and  Ammian  place  them  near  Alba- 
nia, beyond  the  A  raxes  which  form-times  denotes  the 
Oxu*  ;  it  is  probable  they  dwelt  to  the  call  of  Sogdc 
ana,  (Dionyliiu  Pcriegetcs,  Herodotus,  Arriati). 

MASSALIANS,  a  fet  of  enthufiatl*  who  fprang 
up  about  the  year  361,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Coiillantius,  who  maintained  that  men  have  two  foul*, 
a  celeftial  and  a  diabolical,  and  that  the  latter  is  driven 
out  by  prayer. 

MASS  A  N 1 ELLO,  fee  Hijiory  of  Nsnis. 
MASSE TER,  in  anatomy.    See  there,  (T<Me  of 
tbt  Mufclri). 

MASSICOT,  fee  Masticot. 
MASS1EU  (William),  a  learned  French  writer, 
member  of  the  academy  of  beDes  lettres,  and  of  the 
French  academy,  was  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy  in 
1665,  and  completed  his  iludies  at  Paris,  when  he 
entered  amongfl  the  Jefuiu  ;  but  afterwards  left  them, 
that  he  might  follow  his  inclination  to  polite  literature 
with  the  greater  freedom.  In  1710  he  was  made 
Greek  profeflor  in  the  royal  college  ;  and  enjoyed  that 
poll  till  hi*  death,  which  happened  at  Paris  in  1722. 
He  wrote,  1.  Several  curious  difllrtations  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  academy  of  inlcripiions.  2.  A  hiftory  of 
the  French  poetry,  in  1  :mo,  &e. 

MASS!  LI  A,  (ai.e.  grog  )  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonenfit,  a  colony  of  fhoccans,  from  Phocx-a,  a  city 
ot  Ionia,  and  in  confederacy  with  the  Romans ;  uni- 
versally celebrated,  not  only  for  its  port,  commerce, 
and  ftrength,  but  efpecially  for  its  potitroefs  of  man- 
ners and  for  its  learning.  According  to  Strabo,  it 
was  the  fchool  for  barbarians,  who  were  excited  by 
iu  mean*  to  a  fondnef*  for  Greek  literature,  fo  that 
even  their  public  and  private  transaction*  were  all  rxe. 
cuted  in  that  language.  Strabo  add*,  "  At  this  day 
the  noblcft  Roman*  repair  thither  for  ftudy  rather  than 
to  Athens."  Now  Marseilles,  a  city  and  port-town 
of  Provence. 

MASSILLON  (Jean  Baptifte),  fon  of  a  notary 
at  Hierc*  in  Provence,  wa»  born  in  1603,  and  cntei- 
ed  into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  in  1681. 
He  gained  the  affections  of  every  perfon  in  the  town* 
to  which  he  was  fent,  by  the  charms  of  his  genius,  the 
Livdiocis  of  his  character,  and  by  a  fund  of  the  molt 
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'klirttr  jnd  aJfcAmgpobtencf*.  His  firfl  attempt*  in 
she  art  of  eloquence  were  made  at  Virnnc,  while  he 
•raj  profefTbr  of  theology.  His  funeral  oration  oil 
Henry  de  Villars,  archbifnop  of  that  city,  received  uni- 
versal approbation.  Thi*  fuccefs  indnccd  Father  de 
la  Tour,  who  was  at  that  daw  general  of  the  coogre- 

K'ion,  to  call  htm  to  Pacta.  After  he  had  been  there 
fome  time,  he  was  aflccd  what  he  thought  of  the 
preacher*  who  made  a  figure  on  that  great  theatre  ? — 
I  find  them  pofcffcd  of  great  genius  and  abflitiea 
(anfwered  he) ;  but  if  I  preach,  I  wUl  aot  preach  like 
them."  He  in  fa&  kept  his  word,  and  ftruck  out  a 
new  path  in  this  great  field  of  eloquence.  P.  Dourda- 
loue  was  excepted  from  the  number  of  thofe  whom  he 
propofed  not  to  imitate.  If  he  did  not  take  htm  for  a 
model  in  every  thing,  the  reafon  was,  that  his  ge- 
nius led  him  to  a  different  fpecies  of  eloquence. — 
His  manner  of  competing,  therefore,  was  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  taftc  and  judgc- 


unrlerflanding,  and  railing  the  moft  tender  emotion*  .VXa^Wsnw 
in  the  heart."  Baron,  the  famous  comedian,  having  ' 
met  him  one  day  in  a  houfe  which  wa«  open  for  the 
reception  of  men  of  letters,  paid  him  this  compli- 
ment :  44  Continue  to  deliver  a*  you  do.  Your  man* 
ncr  is  peculiar  to  yourfel/ ;  leave  the  obfervance  of 
rule*  to  others."  When  this  famous  a£torcamc  from 
hearing  one  of  his  fennons,  truth  dtcw  from  him  the 
following  coufefEon,  which  is  £0  humiliating  to  his 
profeffion  :  44  Friend  (faid  he  to  one  of  his  compa- 
nions who  accompanied  him, ,  here  it  an  orator ;  we 
are  only  aBt>rt" 

In  17^4  Malullon  made  hit  fecond  appearance  at 
court,  and  difplaycd  iliU  more  eloquence  than  before. 
Louis  XIV.  after  expreftlng  his  fati&fa&ion  to  him, 
added,  in  the  moft  gracious  tone  of  voice,  Et  jt  vr««, 
msn  pcrey  votu  entendre  tout  let  deux  ant.  Thefe  flatter- 
ing encomium*  did  not  leflen  hit  modafty.  When  one 
of  hi*  fellows  was  congratulating  him,  upon  his  preach- 


terrifies  me,  but  I  am  encouraged  by  tour  life."  He 
was  chofen,  on  account  of  hi*  philosophical  and  con- 
ciliatory difpofition  of  mind,  to  reconcile  the  cardinal 
de  Nuaille*  with  the  Jcfuits.  All  he  gained  by  his  at- 
tempts waa  the  difpleafure  of  both  parties ;  and  he 
Upon  preaching    fouud  that  it  waacalier  to  convert  Turners  than  to  ic- 
,  he  received  this    concik  theologians.    In  1717,  the  regent,  perfonally 
s  XIV.   44  Father,    acquainted  with  his  merit,  appointed  him  to  the  bi- 


ment,  was  fuperior  to  that  of  Bourdaloue.  The  affett-  iag  admirably,  according  to  cuttom,  44  Oh  !  give  over, 
tag  and  natural  Simplicity  of  the  father  of  the  oratory,  Father  (replied  he),  the  devil  has  told  me  fo  already* 
(laid  a  great  man),  appear  fitter  to  bring  home  the  much  more  eloquently  than  you."  The  duties  of  his 
truths  of  Christianity  to  the  heart  than  all  the  dialec-  office  did  not  prevent  him  from  enjoying  fociety  ;  and 
tics  of  the  Jefuit.  We  mult  trek  for  the  logic  of  the  »n  the  country  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  preacher,  but 
gofpel  in  our  own  bncafts ;  and  the  moft  powerful  rea-  always  withuut  trelpafluig  againlt  decency.  One 
Jonings  on  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  relieving  the  dif-  day  when  he  was  at  the  houfe  «f  M.  de  Crozat. 
treflcd,  will  make  no  knprefnon  on  that  man  who  has  the  latter  faid  to.  him,  44  Father,  your  docVine 
beheld  without  concern  the  fuffering*  of  hit  brother. 
If  logic  is  ncceftary,  it  m  only  in  matters  of  opinion  ; 
and  thefe  are  fitter  for  the  prefs  than  for  the  pulpit, 
which  ought  not  to  be  the  theatre  of  learned  difcuf- 
(tons.  The  truth  of  thefe  reflections  was  clearly  per- 
reived  when  he  appeared  at  court, 
his  firft  advent  ferraon  at  Verfailte* 
eulogium  from  the  month  of  Louis 
when  I  hear  others  preach,  I  am  very  well  pleafed 
with  them  ;  but  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  am  diflatis- 
fied  with  myfelf."  The  firft  time  he  preached  his  fa- 
wen  krmon  on  the  fmal!  lumber  of  the  tltS,  the  whole 
audience  were,  at  a  certain  place  of  it,  fcized  with  a 
fudden  and  violent  emotion,  and  ahnoft  every  perfon 
half  rofe  from  his  feat  by  a  kind  of  involuntary 
movement.  The  murmur  of  acclamation  and  furprize 
was  £b  great,  that  it  threw  the  orator  into  confufion  j 
but  this  only  heightened  the  impreffion  of  that  pathe- 
tic difcourfc  What  was  moft  furprifing  in  Maflillon, 
was  his  defcriptions  of  the  world,  which  were  fo  fub- 
lime,  fo  delicate,  and  fo  lb-iking  in  the  refemblance. 
When  be  was  afked  whence  a  man,  like  him,  whofe 
life  was  dedicated  to  retirement,  could  borrow  them  i 
he  anfwered,  44  From  the  human  heart  ;  however  lit- 
tle we  examine  it,  we  will  find  in  it  the  feeds  of  every 
paiTion.  When  i  compofe  a  frrmon  (added  he),  I 
imagine  myfrlf  confultcd  upon  fome  doubtful  piece  of 
bufinefs.  1  give  my  whole  application  to  determine 
the  perfon  who  has  recourfe  to  me,  to  a&  the  good 
and  proper  part.    I  exhort  him,  I  urge  him,  and  I 


fhopric  of  Clermont.  The  next  year,  being  dellined 
to  preach  before  Louis  XV.  who  was  only  nine  years 
of  age,  he  compofed  in  fix  weeks  thofe  difcourfet 
which,  are  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Petit  Citreme. 
Thcfir  arc  the  chef  d'esuvre  of  this  orator,  and  indeed 
of  the  oratorical  art.  Tltey  ought  cuntinually  to  be 
read  by  preacher*  as  model*  tor  the  formation  of  their 
tafte,  and  by  princes  a*  leflans  of  humanity. 

Maffillon  was  adnu'tted  into  the  French  academy  a 
year  afterwards*  in  1719.  The  abbacy  of  Savigny 
becoming  vacant,  the  cardinal  du  Bois,  to  whom  he 
had  been  weak  enough  to  give  an  attcftation  for 
being  a  prieft,  procured  it  for  him.  The  funeral  ora- 
tion of  the  duchefs  of  Orleans  in  172  ),  was  the  laft 
difcourfc  he  pronounced  in  Pari*.  He  never  after* 
wardt  left  his  dioccfc,  where  his  gent  tenets,  politenrft, 
and  kindnefs,  had  gained  him  the  affection  of  all  who. 
knew  him.  He  reduced  the  exorbitant  rights  of  the 
epifcopal  roll  to  moderate  funu.  In  two  years,  he 
caufed  io,oco  livrea  to  be  privately  conveyed  to  the 
Hotcl-Dieu  of  Clermont.  He  peaceable  difpofition  wag. 
never  more  difplaycd  than  while  he  was  a  bifhop.  He 
leave  him  not  till  he  has  yielded  to  my  perfuafions."  took  great  pleafure  in  collcAing  the  fathers  of  the  o- 
Hii  declamation  did  not  fail  to  be  accompanied  with    ratory  and  the  jcfuits  at  his  country-houfe,  and  in> 

ivertion.  He  died  on  the 
at  the  age  of  79.  His- 
'oquence  itfclf.  Nobody 


fucccft.  44  We  think  we  fee  him  in  our  pulpits  (fay 
thofe  who  had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  him),  with 
the  fimple  air,  the  modeft  carriage,  the  down -ca  ft  and 
•fv 

and  the  countenance  of 

hit  fitbjed,  conveying  the  clearcft"  information  to  the 


humble  looks,  the  eafy  gefture,  the  affecting  tone, 
a  man  deeply  penetrated  with 


making  them  join  in  tome 
28th  of  September  1742 
name  has  become  that  of  eloquence  itfclf. 
ever  knew  better  how  to  touch  the  paflions.  Prefer- 
ring fentiment  to  every  thing  elfe,  be  communicated 
to  the  foul  that  lively  and  talutary  emotion  which  ex- 
4  L  a  cites 
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MjiTiiTotr.  c;tr>  ;n  m  the  lovt  of  virtue.  What  pathetic  eloquence  mory  ;  a  euftom  which  is  very  conveuient,  but  by 
u    '       did  hit  difcourfes  difplay  !  what  knowledge  of  the  ho-   which  all  the  warmth  and  fervour  of  eloquence  are 


heart !  what  conftant  difelofing  of  a  mind  deeply  loft.  He,  a*  well  as  two  others  of  hit  brethren,  had 
affected  with  his  fubject  !  what  drain  of  truth,  philo-   ftopt  fhort  in  the  pulpit  exactly  on  the  fame  day.— 


fophy,  and  humanity !  what  imagination,  at  once  the 
nwll  lively,  and  guided  by-  the  founded  judgment  f 
Juft  and  delicate  thought*  5  fpkndid  and  lofty  ideas  ; 
elegant,  well  chofen,  fuhlime,  and  harmonious  expref- 
fions  ;  brilliant  and  natural  images ;  true  and  lively 
colouring  ;  a  clear,  neat,  fuelling,  and  copious  ftyle, 
equally  fuited  to  the  capacity  of  the  multitude,  and 
fitted  to  pleafe  the  man  of  genius,  the  philofopher, 
and  the  courtier,  form  the  character  of  Maflitlon's  e- 
loqnencc,  efpecially  in  his  Petit  Carrmr.  He  could 
at  once  think,  defcribe,  and  fceL  It  has  been  jullly 
obferved  concerning  him,  that  he  was  to  Bourdalone 


They  were  all  to  preach  at  different  hours  on  Good- 
Friday,  and  they  went  to  hear  one  another  in  fuccef- 
fion.  The  memory  of  the  firil  failed  ;  which  fo  ter- 
rified the  other  two,  that  they  experienced  the  fame 
fate.  When  our  illultrious  orator  was  alked,  what 
was  his  beil  fermon  i  he  anfwered,  "  That  which  I 
am  molt  malter  of."  The  fame  reply  is  afcnbed  to 
Bourdalone.  The  celebrated  P.  la  Rue  was  of  the  o- 
pinion  of  Maflillon,  that  getting  by  heart  was  a  ilavery 
wh  .ch  deprived  the  pulpit  of  a  great  many  orators,  and 
which  was  attended  with  many  inconvenkneies  to  thole? 
who  dedicated  themfelve*  to  it.    The  Abbe  de  la 


what  Racine  was  to  Corneille.    To  give  the  nnilhing  Porte  has  collected  into  1  vol.  1  jmo  the  moft  ftriking 

ftrokc  to  his  eulogium,  Of  all  the  French  oratots,  he  idea*,  and  the  moil  fublime  ftrokes,  which  occur  in 

is  the  moft  ertccmcd  by  foreigners.  the  works  of  the  celebrated  bifhop  of  Cleriaout.  Tbi* 

An  excellent  edition  of  Miffillon's  works  was  pub-  collection,  which  is  made  with  great  judgment,  appear- 

liflied  by  his  nephew  at  Paris  in  174?  and  1746,  in  ed  at  Paris  in  1748,  1  J010,  and  forms  the  15th  volume 

J  4  vols,  targe  imo,  and  11  vol«.  of  a  fmall  fize.—  of  the  large  edition  in  1  jmo,  and  the  13th  of  the 

Among  them  we  find,  I.  Complete  fets  of  Sermons  fmall  in  12010.    It  it  entitled,  fsnfitt  fur  titjfereui  jm- 

for  Advent  and  Lent.    It  is  particularly  in  his  moral  jett  <U  morale  r/  tie piete,  tirect,  3tc. 

difcourfes.  fuch  as  are  almoft  all  thofe  of  his  fermont  MASSINGER  (Philip),  an    Englifh  dramatic 

for  Advent  and  Lent,  that  Maflillon's  genius  appear*,  poet,  was  born  at  Salilbury  about  the  year  1581,  and 

He  excels,  (ays  M.  d'Alembert,  in  that  fpecie*  of  e-  wa*  educated  at  Oxford.    He  left  the  uaiverfity  with.- 


loquence,  which  alone  may  be  preferred  to  all  others, 
which  goes  directly  to  the  heart,  and  which  agitates 
without  woundinc  the  fool.  He  fearches  the  in  moft 
recedes  of  the  heart,  and  lays  open  the  fecret  work- 
ings of  the  paflions,  with  fo  delicate  and  tender  a 
hsnd,  that  we  are  hurried  along  rather  than  overcome. 
His  diction,  which  is  always  eafy,  elegant,  and  pure, 


out  taking  any  degree  ;  and  went  to  London  to  im- 
prove hit  poetical  genius  by  polite  convention. 
There  be  wrote  many  tragedies  and  comedies,  which 
were  received  with  vail  applaufc ;  and  were  greatly 
admired  for  the  economy  of  the  plots  and  the  purity 
of  the  ftyle.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  a  perfon  oi 
the  moft  con  fum mate  mode  ft  y  :  which  rendered  him 


every  where  partakes  of  that  noble  fimplicity,  with-  extremely  beloved  by  the  poets  of  hit  time,  particu- 
larly by  Fletcher,  Middkton,  Rowley,  Field,  and 
Decker,  who  thought  it  an  honour  to  write  io  eon- 
junction  with  him.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  hit 
abilities  as  hit  modefty.  He  died  fuddenly  at  hi* 
houfc  on  the  Bank-fide  in  Southwark,  near  the  play- 
houfe;  and  wat  interred  in  St  Saviour's  church  yard, 
in, the  fame  grave  with  Mr  Fletcher  the  poet. 

MASSIVE,  among  builders,  an  epithet  given  to 
whatever  it  too  heavy  and  folid  :  thus  a  maihvc  co- 
lumn is  one  too  fhort  and  thick  for  the  order  whole 
capital  it  bears ;  and  a  maffive  wall  is  one  whole  «pco- 
ings  or  lights  are  loo  fmall  in  proportion. 

MASSON  (Paptrius),  a  French  writer,  was  the 


out  whith  there  can  be  neither  good  talle  nor 
loquence  ;  and  this  fimplicity  is,  in  Maf&llon,  joined 
to  the  moft  attractive  and  the  fwceteft  harmony,  from 
which  it  likewife  borrows  new  graces.  In  fhort,  to 
complete  the  charm  produced  by  this  enchanting  ftyle, 
we  perceive  that  thefe  beauties  arc  perfectly  natural } 
that  they  flow  cafily  from  this  fource,  and  that  they 
have  occafioned  no  labour  to  the  compofer.  There 
even  occur  fomctimcs  in  the  exprcflioiu,  in  the  turns, 
«  r  in  the  affecting  melody  of  his  ftyle,  inftances  of  ne- 
gligence which  may  be  called  happy,  becaufe  they 
completely  remove  every  appearance  of  labour.  By 
thus  abandoning  himfelf  to  the  natural  current  of 


thought  and  exprefTion,MafliDoii  gained  a*  marry  friends    fon  of  a  rich  merchant,  and  born  in  the  territory  of 
as  hearers.    He  knew,  that  the  more  anxious  an  ora-    Forcz,  May  1 544.    After  ftudying  the  belles  1  cures 
tor  appears  to  raife  admiration,  he  will  find  thofe  who    and  philofophy,  and  travelling  to  different  placet,  he 
hear  him  the  left  difpofed  to  beftow  it.    2.  Several 
Funeral  Orations,  Difcourfes,  and  Panegyrics,  which 
had  never  been  publilhcd.    3.  Tea  difcourfes,  known 
by  the  name  of  Petit  Carcme.      4.  The  Conferen- 
<ei  e-'d/ficjliquesi  which  he  delivered  in  the  feminary 
of  St  Magloire  upon  his  arrival  at  Paris  \  thofe  which 

he  delivered  to  the  curates  of  bit  dioccfe  ;  and  the  ried  the  filter  or  a  couniclior  in  parii; 
difcourfes  which  he  pronounced  at  the  head  of  the  he  lived  thirty-four  years,  but  had  no  iflue  by  her. — 
fynods  which  he  afTembled  every  year.  5.  Paraphrafea 
on  fcvcral  of  the  Pfalms.  The  illurtrious  author  of 
thcfc  excellent  tracts  wifhed  that  they  had  introduced 
into  France  a  practice  which  prevails  in  England,  of 
inilead  of  preaching  them  1" 


to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  librarian  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  which  place  he 
continued  ten  years.  In  1576,  he  was  made  an  advo- 
cate of  parliament ;  yet  never  pleaded  but  one  caufe, 
which,  however,  he  gained  with  universal  applauie.— 
When  the  troubles  of  France  were  at  an  end,  he  mar- 
ried the  filler  of  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  with  1 


The  infirmities  of  age  attacked  him  fame  time  I 
bit  death,  which  happened  Jan.  9.  161 1.  He 
four  books  of  French  annals  in  Latin,  lirft  printed  at 
Parit  1577,  and  afterwards  in  1598,  410.  The  fe- 
cond  edition,  more  enlarged  than  the  lirft,  deduce* 
6  things 
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things  from  Pharamond  to  Henry  II.  MafXon  confi-  pied  by  houfes,  another  by  cifteros  for  receirihg  nun-  MX^^ 
dtrrdthis  as  hit  principal  performance  t  yet  he  is  now  water,  and  one  referred  for  a  burial  place.     It '—  ' 


chiefly  known  by  his  FJogia  virontm 
akhoagh  he  pnblifhed  feveral  other  works. 

Massoh  (John),  a  reformed  mioiftcr  in  Holland 
fome  years  ago.  He  was  originally  of  France,  hut 
fled  into  England  to  enjoy  that  bbcrty  in  religion 
which  his  country  refufed  him.  He  wrote,  1.  Hijioirt 
triuque  de  I*  refuliique  des  lel/rej,  from  1 7 12  to  1717, 
in  t  c  vols.  Iimo.  a.  Fit*  Horatti,  Ovidir,  rt  Pltnii 
juni»rij,"  3  vols  fmall  8»o,  and  printed  abroad,  though 
dedicated  to  F.nglifhmen  of  rank  :  the  firft  at  Leydcn, 
1708,  to  lord  Harvey  ;  the  fecond  at  Amflcrdam, 
i":-8,  to  Sir  Juftinian  Ifhstm  j  the  third  at  Amftcr* 
dam,  1709,  to  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter.  Thcfc  lives 
are  drawn  up  in  a  chronological  order,  very  learnedly 
and  wry  critically  ;  and  ferve  to  QJuflrate  the  hiftory, 
not  only  of  thofc  particular  perfons,  but  of  the  times 
alfo  in  which  they  lived.  3.  Hijlmre  A  Pierre  B.tyle 
Lf  ie  fet  otvragti  ;  Amfterdam,  1716,  in  J2mo.  This 
at  leaft  is  fnppofed  to  be  his,  though  at  firft  it  was 
given  to  M.  la  Monnoye. 

Masson  (Anthony),  an  eminent  Frencii  engraver, 
who  flourifhi'd  towards  the  coiiclufion  of  the  Lift  cen- 
tury, and  relided  chiefly  at  Paris.  It  appears  that  he 
fometimes  amufed  himfelf  with  painting  portraits  from 
ihe  life,  fome  of  which  he  alfo  engraved.  We  have 
bo  account  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  artift  ;  nor 
are  we  even  informed  from  what  mailer  he  learned  the 
principles  of  engraving.  He  worked  entirely  with 
the  graver,  and  handled  that  inftrumcnt  with  aftonifh- 
ing  facility.  He  fcems  to  have  had  no  kind  of  rule 
to  direct  him  with  refpeet  to  the  turning  of  the 
ftrokes ;  but  twilled  and  tirled  them  about,  without 
the  leaft  regard  to  the  different  forms  he  intended  to 
exprefs,  making  them  entirely  fubfervient  to  his  own 
caprice.  Yet  the  effect,  he  ban  produced  in  this  Angu- 
lar manner  (Mr  Strutt  obferves),  is  not  only  far  fu- 
pcrior  to  what  one  could  have  fuppofed,  but  is  often 
very  piclurefque  and  beautiful.  It  was  not  in  hiilori- 
cal  engraving  that  his  greatcft  ftrength  con  lifted.  He 
could  not  draw  the  naked  parts  of  the  human  fi- 
gure fo  correctly  as  was  neeeflary  ;  but  where  the  fub- 
jeer  required  the  figures  to  be  clothed,  he  fucceeded  in 
a  wonderful  manner.  Among  the  moft  eftecmcd 
works  by  this  admirable  artift,  may  be  reckoned  the 
following  :  The  affumption  of  the  Virgin,  a  large  up- 
tight plate  from  Rubens  ;  a  holy  family,  a  middling- 
fized  plate,  lengthwife,  from  N.  Mignard  ;  Chrill 
with  the  pilgrims  at  Emaus,  a  large  plate,  length- 
wife,  from  Titian,  the  original  picture  of  which  >s  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France.  This  admirable 
print  is  commonly  known  by  the  Dime  of  the  lath- 
doth  ;  for  the  cloth,  with  which  the  table  is  covered, 
ia  executed  in  a  very  fingular  ftyle.  Alfo  the  follow- 
ing portraits,  among  others  :  The  eotnte  dc  Harcourt, 
a  large  upright  plate,  reckoned  a  mattcrpicce  in  this 
elafs  of  fubjeeta ;  GuiUaume  de  Brifacier,  fecrctary  to 
the  queen  of  France  ;  a  middling-fixed  upright  plate  : 
ufually  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  the  Grey 
headed  Man,  becaufe  the  hair  in  this  print  is  fo  finely 
executed. 

MASSUAH,  a  fmaU  ilia  nd  in  the  Red  Sea,  nor 
the  coafj  of  Abyffinia,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
1  broad,  one-third  of  which  is  occu- 


has  an  excellent  harbour,  with  water  fufficicutly 
deep  for  (hips  of  any  fize  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
ifland  ;  and  fo  well  fecurcd,  that  they  may  ride  i*  fafe- 
ty,  let  the  wind  blow  from  what  quarter  or  with 
what  degree  of  ftrength  it  will.  By  the  ancients  it 
was  called  SeLiJIicnm  Oj,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of 
great  confcqucnce  on  account  cf  its  harbour,  frutn 
whence  a  very  cxtenlive  commerce  was  carried  on,  and 
puflelfed  a  (hare  of  the  Indian  trade  in  common  with 
other  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  uear  thr  Indian  Ocean. — 
A  very  confiderable  quantity  of  valuable  go«ds  was 
alfo  brought  thither  from  the  tract  of  mountainous 
country  behind  it,  which  in  ail  ages  has  been  accounted 
very  unhofpitable,  and  almoft  iuaccefliblc  to  ftrangers. 
The  principal  articles  of  exportation  were  gold,  ivory, 
elephants  and  buffaloes  hides  i  but  above  atl  flaves 
who,  on  account  of  their  petfonal  qualifications,  were 
more  efleemed  than  thofe  from  any  other  quarter.— 
Pearls  of  a  confiderable  fize,  and  of  a.  line  water,  are 
likewifc  found  along  the  coalt  ;  from  the  abundance  of 
all  which  valuable  commodities,  the  great  defect,  a 
want  of  water,  was  foigot,  and  the  inhabitants  cheer- 
fully fubmitted  to  fuch  a  great  inconvenience.  The 
ifland  of  Maffuah  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Turks  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Selim,  foori  after  the  con- 
queft  of  Arabia  Felix  by  Sinan  Bafha,  and  was  fur 
fome  time  governed  by  an  officer  from  Constantinople. 
From  thence  the  conquctt  of  Abyffinia  was  for  fome 
time  attempted,  but  always  without  fuccefs.  Hence 
it  began  to  lofe  its  value  as  a  garrifon  for  troops,  as  it 
had  done  in  the  commercial  way  after  the  difcorery  of 
the  pafTage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
Being  thus  deprived  of  its  importance  in  every  refpeft, 
the  Turks  no  longer  thought  it  worth  while  to  lend  a 
baihaw  thither  as  formerly,  but  conferred  the  govern- 
ment upon  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Mahometans  named 
Be/ewir,  who  inhabit  the  coafts  of  the  Red  Sea  under 
the  mountains  of  Habab,  in  the  latitude  of  about  14" 
north.  On  this  officer  they  conferred  the  title  of 
Nuybe;  and  on  the  removal  of  the  baihaw,  he  remained 
in  faft  matter  of  the  place,  though,  to  favc  appear- 
ances, he  pretended  to  hold  it  from  the  Ottomon  Porte,, 
by  a  firman  from  the  Grand  Siguior  for  that  purpofe,. 
and  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 

The  Turks  hid  originally  put  into  the  town  of 
MalTuah  a  garrifon  of  janizaries;  who,  being'  left  there 
on  the  withdrawing  of  the  baihaw,  and  intermarrying 
with  the  natives,  foon  became  entirely  fuhjected  to. 
the  Naybc's  influence.  The  latter,  lindiug  himiclf  at 
a  great  diftauce  from  his  prote  "ors  the  Turks,  whofo 
garrifons  were  every  wltcre  falling  into  dee-ay,  and 
that  in  confeqtience  of  this  he  was  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  emperor  of  Abyffinia,  begun  to  think  of 
taking  fome  method  of  fecuring  himfelf  on  that  fide. 
Accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  one  half  of  the  cufloms 
mould  be  paid  to  the  Abyffinia'n  monarch;  who  in  re- 
turn was  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  his  government  utinio- 
lefted.  Having  thus  fecurcd  the  frierdlh  p  of  the 
emperor  of  Abyffinia,  the  Nay  be  began  gradually  to 
withdraw  the  tribute  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay 
to  the  baihaw  of  Jidda,  to  whofc  government  MalTuah 
had  been  affigned  ;  and  at  lail  *-o  pay  a*  little  regard 
to  the  government  of  Abyflkia:  and  in  this  date  of 
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■»»•  indrpenaence  be  was  when  Mr  Bruce  arrived  there  in  tribe*  «f  Oafla 
'  1769  on  his  way  to  Abyfiinia.  Thin  gentleman  found 
both  the  prince  and  hit  people  extremely  unhofpitabk; 
and  treacherous ;  fo  that  he  underwent  a  variety  of  dan- 
ger* during  hi*  rcfidence  there,  nor  wit  it  without 
great  difficulty  tliat  he  could  get  away  from  thence  at 


MAS 

The  Banian*  were  once  -the  princi- 
pal merchant*  of  MafTuab ;  but  their  number  is  now , 


Mnffurt, 
M»l>. 


laft 

Die  ifiand  of  Mafluah,  a*  we  have  faid,  i»  entirely 
deditute  of  water  ;  nor  can  it  be  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifiou*  of  any  kind  but  from  the  mountainous  country 
of  Abyffinia  on  the  continent.  Arkeeko,  a  large 
town  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  bat  water,  but  it  in 
the  lame  predicament  with  regard  to  provifiona ;  for 
the  adjacent  tract  of  flat  land,  named  Samhar,  it  a 
perfect  defart,  inhabited  only  from  the  month  of  No- 
vember to  April  by  fome  wandering  tribe*,  who  carry 
all  their  cattle  to  the  Abyflinian  fide  of  the  mountain* 
when  the  rains  fall  there.  Being  thus  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Abyfliniaas,  it  it  in  the  power  of  the  em- 
peror of  that  country,  or  of  hit  officer  the  Bahama- 
gafh,  to  ftarve  MafTuab  and  Arkeeko,  by  prohibiting 
the  pafiage  of  any  provifion*  from  the  Abyflinian  fide 
of  the  mountains. 

The  Jioufet  of  MafTuah  are  generally  conftruSed  of 
long-  poles  and  bent  grafs,  at  it  ufual  with  other  town* 
of  Arabia :  only  about  20  are  of  llone,  and  Ax -or 
eight  of  thefc  two  dories  high.  The  Hones  wilh 
which  they  are  built  have  been  drawn  oitt  of  the  fca  ; 
and  in  them  the  bed  of  that  curious  innfclc  found  em- 
bodied in  the  folid  rock  at  Mahon  is  frequently  to  be 
feen.  Thcfe  are  called  Jattoli  Ja  marc,  or  fea-datcs : 
but  our  author  never  faw  any  of  the  fifh  themfclvc*, 
though  he  has  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  met  with 
in  the  rocky  iflands  of  Mafftiah  if  they  would  take  the 
trouble  of  breaking  tlie  rocks  fur  them.  AD  the  n«- 
cefTarict  of  life  are  very  dear  in  this  placet  and  their 
quality  i»  alfo  very  indifferent,  owing  to  the  didance 
from  whence  they  mull  be  brought,  and  the  danger 
of  carrying  them  through  the  defart  of  Samhar,  a* 
well  as  to  the  extortion*  of  the  Naybe  himfclf,  who, 
under  the  name  of  cnflomi,  takes  whatever  part  of  the 
goods  be  thinks  proper ;  fo  the  profit  left  to  the  mer- 
chant is  fometimes  little  or  nothing.  All  the  money 
here  is  valued  by  the  Venetian  fequin;  and  it  wowing 
to  the  commercial  intercourfc  with  the  Arabian  coaft 
that  any  money  at  all  is  to  be  met  with  cm  this  ifland 
or  the  tadern  coaft  of  Africa.  Glafs  bead*  of  all 
kinds  and  colours,  whether  whole  or  broken,  pafs  for 
imall  money. 

Though  Ma/Tuah  ha*  now  lofl  very  much  of  its  com- 
mercial importance,  a  confidcrablc  trade  is  dill  carried 
on  from  the  place.  From  the  Arabian  fide  arc  im- 
ported blue  cotton  and  ohter  cloths  ;  fome  of  thrm 
from  India  being  very  fine.  Other  articles  arc  Vene- 
tian beads,  cry  Hal,  looking  and  drinking  glaffcs,  with 
cohol  or  crude  antimony.  Thcfe  three  lad  art  icier, 
come  in  great  quuntity  from  Cairo,  fird  in  the  coffec- 
(hips  to  Jidda,  and  then  in  fmall  baiks  to  the  port  of 
Muflujh.  Uld  copper  ib  alfo  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. The  Galla  and  all  the  various  tribe*  to  the 
wvtt  ward  of  Condar  wear  bracelets  of  this  metal, 
which  in  fome  parts  of  that  barbarous  country  is  faid 
to  fell  for  it#  weight  of  gold.  Here  is  alfo  a  ffiell,  an 
univalve  of  the  fpceics  of  volutes,  which  fells  at  an 
high  price,  and  paffes  for  money  among  the 


reduced  to  fix,  who  are  filver-fmitht,  and  fubfifts  by 
making  ornament*  for  the  women  on  the  continent. 
They  Kkewife  effay  gold,  but  make  a  poor  livelihood. 

MASSUET  (Rene,  or  Renatus),  a  very  learned 
Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maur,  was 
born  at  S.  Owen  de  MaceUcs,  in  166$.  He  it  chief- 
ly known  for  the  new  edition  of  St  Irenscus,  which 
he  publtflied  in  1710.  He  confulted  feveral  manu- 
scripts, which  had  never  been  examined,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  made  new  notes  and  learned  preface*.  He 
died  in  1716,  nfter  having  written  and  publiffied  fe- 
veral other  works. 

MAST,  a  Jong  round  pi«cc  of  timber,  elevated 
perpendicularly  upon  the  keel  of  a  fhip,  to  which  art 
attached  the  yards,  the  fails,  and  the  tigging.  A 
maft,  with  regard  to  its  length,  is  either  formed  of 
one  fingle  piece,  which  is  called  a  polrmajl,  or  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  piece*  joined  together,  each  of  which 
retains  the  name  of  mall  feparately.  The  lowed  of  thefe 
it  accordingly  named  the  Itnuer-mofl,  a,  fig.  1.  the 
next  iu  height  hi  the  top-mail,  b,  which  is  erected  at  CC1.XXXJ 
the  head  of  the  former ;  and  the  kigheft  is  the  top-gal- 
lant malt,  c,  which  is  prolonged  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  top-mail.  Thus  the  two  ktit  are  no  other  than 
a  continuation  of  the  firft  upwards. 

The  lower-mail  is  fixed  in  the  fhip  by  an  apparatus, 
defcribed  in  the  article*  Hulk  and  Sheers  :  the  foot, 
or  heel  of  it,  re  lis  in  a  block  of  timber  called  the  Jrf>, 
which  is  fixed  upon  the  iel/hn  :  and  the  top-mall  is  at- 
tached to  the  head  of  it  by  the  cap  and  the  trrflle-treti- 
The  latter  of  thcfe  are  two  Itrong  bars  of  timber,  fup- 
portcd  by  two  prominences,  which  arc  as  moulders  on 
the  oppolite  fides  of  the  maft,  a  little  under  its  upper 
end  :  athwart  thefe  bare  arc  fixed  the  enft-trttt,  upon 
which  the  frame  of  the  top  is  fupported.  Between  the 
lower-mad-head  and  the  forcraoil  of  the  crofs-trees,  a 
fquare  fpacc  remains  vacant,  the  fides  of  which  are 
bounded  by  the  two  treftle-cree*.  Perpendicularly 
above  this  is  the  foremoll  hole  in  the  cap,  whofe  after, 
hole  is  folidly  lixed  on  the  head  of  the  lower-mad.  The 
top-mad  is  erected  by  a  tackle,  whofe  effort  is  commu- 
nicated from  the  head  of  the  lower-mad  to  the  foot  of 
the  top-maft  }  and  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  is  ac- 
cordingly guided  into  and  conveyed  up  through  the 
holoa  between  the  treftle-tree*  and  the  cap,  a*  above- 
mentioned.  The  machinery  by  wlu'ch  it  is  elevated, 
or,  according  to  the  fea-phrale,  fioaytd  up,  is  fixed  in 
the  fallowing  manner  :  the  top  rope  J,  fig.  X.  pa.!hn;r 
through  a  block  r,  which  is  hooked  on  one  fide  of  the 
cap,  atid  afterwards  through  a  hole,  furnilhed  with  a 
(heave  or  pulley  /,  on  the  lower  end  of  the  top-maft, 
is  again  brought  upwards  on  the  other  fide  of  the  malt, 
whtre  it  is  at  length  faflened  to  an  eye  bolt  in  the  cap 
g,  which  is  always  on  the  fide  oppolite  to  the  top- 
block  c.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  top-rope  is  fixed 
the  top-tackle  h,  the  effort  of  which  being  tranfmit- 
ted  to  the  top-rope  J,  and  thence  to  the  heel  of  the 
top-mad/,  nectffarily  lifts  the  latter  upwards,  paral- 
lel to  the  lower-mail.  When  the  top-maft  u  raifed  to 
its  proper  height,  fig.  4.  the  lower  end  of  it  becomea 
firmly  wedged  in  the  fquare  hole  above  defcribed,  be- 
tween the  trciUc-tn.es.  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  called 
the  JU,  it  then  thruft  through  a  hole  r  in  the  heel  of 
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M»fl.  it,  acroft  the  treflle-trees,  by  which  the  whole  weight 
1-    '       of  the  top-mall  is  dip  ported. 

hi  the  bote  manner  u  the  top-mail  is  retained  at 
the  head  of  the  lower-malt,  the  top-gallant-maft  i» 
erected,  and  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  top-mail. 

Bciidrs  the  parts  already  mentioned  in  the  eonftruc- 
tion  of  mafl^  with  rrfpefl  to  their  length,  the  lower- 
mart*  of  the  largelt  (hips  are  compofed  of  fcvrral  piece* 
united  into  one  body.  As  thefe  are  generally  the  moll 
fubilantial  part*  of  various  treesr  a  mad,  formed  by 
this  aflemblags,  is  juftly  efteemed  much  flronger  than 
one  confiding  of  any  tingle  trunk,  whofe  internal  fo- 
lidity  may  be  very  uncertain.  The  feveral  piece*  are 
formed  and  joined  together,  a»  rcprefcnted  in  the  fec- 
Vhtt  tion  of  a  lower-marl  of  this  fort,  fig.  5.  where  a  is 
CCLXXX  or  principal  piece  inta  which  the  reft  are  fix- 

ed, with  their  fides  or  face*  clofe  to  each  other.  The 
whole  is  fecured  by  fcveral  fining  hoops  of  iron,  driven 
on  the  outfidc  of  tiie  mall,  where  they  remain  at  pro- 
per dillance*. 

The  principal  artic-les  to  be  confidcrcd  in  equipping 
a  fliip  with  mall*  are,  lit,  the  number  ;  2d,  their  tit  na- 
tion in  the  velftl ;  and,  3d,  their  height  above  the  water. 

The  malli  br  uftd  to  extend  the  l'aiU  by  means 
of  thrir  yards,  it  it  evident,  that  if  their  number  were 
multiplied  beyond  what  is  ncccflary,  the  yards  muft 
br  extremely  (hurt,  that  they  aiay  not  entangle  each 
other  in  working  the  fhip,  and  by  confluence  their 
fails  will  be  very  narrow,  and  receive  a  frnall  portion 
of  wind.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  fufficient 
■umber  of  muft*  in  the  veflel,  the  yatds  will  be  too 
large  and  heavy,  to  as  not  to  be  managed  without  dif- 
ficulty. There  is  a  mean  between  thefe  extreme*, 
which  experience  and  the  general  practice  of  the  tea 
have  determined  }  by  which  it  appears,  that  in  large 
lhip*  every  advantage  of  failing  is  retained  by  three 
mails  and  a  bowfprit. 

The  moft  advantageous  pofition  of  the  malls  is  un- 
doubtedly that  from  whence  there  rcfults  an  cquilihrt- 
um  between  the  rcfiitance  of  the  water  on  the  body  of 
the  lhip  on  one  part,  and  of  the  direction  of  thris. 
effort  on  the  other.  By  every  other  pofition  this  equili- 
brium is  deflroyed,  and  the  great  eft  effort  of  the  mails 
mill  operate  to  turn  the  (hip  horizontally  about  its  di- 
rection |  a  circuro  fiance  which  retard*  her  velocity.  It 
i\  counterbalanced  indeed  by  the  helm ;  but  the  lame 
inconvenience  Mill  continues;  for  the  force  of  the  wind, 
having  the  rcliftance  »f  the  helm  to  overcome,  is  not 
entirely  employed  to  pu/h  the  veflel  forward.  The 
axis  of  the  rcfiflanoe  of  the  water  mould  then  be  pre- 
viouflv  determined,  to  difcover  the  place  of  the  mam- 
ma/!, in  order  to  fufpend  the  efforts  of  the  water  equal- 
ly, and  place  the  other  mails  fo  as  that  their  particu- 
lar direction  will  coincide  with  that  of  the  main-mail. 
The  whole  of  this  would  be  capable  of  a  folutioa  if  the 
figure  of  the  veflel  were  regular,  becauie  the  point, 
about  which  the  refiilance  of  the  water  would  be  in 
equilibrio,  might  be  difcovered  by  calculation. 

But  when  the  real  figure  of  the  fhip  is  confidercd, 
thefe  flattering  ideas  will  inftantry  vanifh.  Thia  obfer- 
vation  induced  M.  Savcricn  to  employ  a  mechanical 
method  to  difcover  the  axis  of  refiilance  of  the  water, 
which  he  apprehended  might  be  ufcd  with  fuccefs  in 
the  manner  following : 
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When  the  veuel  is  launched,  before  the  places  of  the  Mil*, 
mails  are  determined,  extend  a  rope  AB,  fig.  6.  from.  M»*e'-i 
the  head  to  the  Hern.    To  the  extremities  A  and  B  i^Ute 
attach  two  other  ropes,  AD,  BC,  and  apply  to  thccCl.XXXi 
other  ends  of  thefe  ropes  two  mechanical  powers,  to 
draw  the  (hip  according  to  the  direction  BC,  parallel 
to  itfelf.    The  whole  being  thus  difpofed,  let  a  r*ov 
able  tube  Z,  tixed  upon  the  rope  AB,  have  anotbrr 
rope  ZR  attached  to  it,  whufc  other  end  communi- 
cates with  a  mechanical  power  R,  equal  to  the  two 
powers  D  and  G.   This  lad  being  applied  to  the  fame- 
veflcl,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  take  oft'  the  effects  of  the 
two  others  by  Hiding  upon  the  rope  AB,  fo  as  to  dif- 
cover fotnc  point  Z,  by  the  parallelifm  of  the  ropes 
AD,  BC  feebly  extended  with  the  rope  ZR  ;  the  line' 
ZR  will  be  the  axis  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  water'* 
refiilance,  and  by  confrquencc  the  main-mail  ihould 
be  planted  in  the  point  Z. 

The  figures  E,  E,  E,  are  three  windlaflcs  on  the 
fhorc,  by  which  this  experiment  is  applied. 

With  regard  to  the  fituation  of  the  other  malls,  it  is 
nereflary,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  difcover  two  points} 
fo  that  the  direction  of  the  two  mechanical  power)  ope- 
rating, will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  refiilance  RZ  al- 
ready found. 

The  cxad  height'  of  the  mailt,  in  proportion  to  the 
foon  and  ftze  of  the  (hip,  remain*  yet  a  problem  to  be 
determined.  The  more  the  mails  are  elevated  above 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  greater  will  be  the  furface 
of  tail  which'  they  are  enabled  to  piefcnt  to  the  wind;. 
fa  far  an  additional  height  fevms  to  have  been  advan- 
tageous. But  this  advantage  is  diminifhed  by  the  cir- 
cular movement  of  the  mall,  which  operates  to  make 
the  «*flel  ftoop  to  its  effort ;  and  this  inclination  is  • 
iocrcaicd  in  proportion  to  the  additional  height  ofi 
the  malt,  an  inconvenience  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
guard  again!!.  Thus  what  is  gained  upon  one  hand  in- 
loft  upon  the  otftcr.  To  reconcile  thefe  differences,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  height  of  the  mad  ought  to  be  de-- 
tormincd  by  the  inclination  of  the  veflel,  and  that  the 
point  of  her  greased  inclination  Ihould  be  the  term  of 
this  height  above  the  centre  of  gravity.  Sec  the  article 
TaiM. 

With  regard  to  the  general  praAice  of  determining 
the  height  of  the  muft*,  according  to  the  difl'creut  rates 
of  the  Ihips  in  the  royal  navy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  • 
the  article  Sail. 

In  order  to  fecure  the  mads,  and  counterbalance  the 
drain  they  receive  from  the  effort  of  the  fails  impress- 
ed by  the  wind,  and  the  agitation  of  the  (hip  at  fea,- 
they  are  fuilaincd  by  feveral  ilrong  ropes,  extended, 
from  their  upper  ends  to  the  outfidc  of  the  veflel,  call- 
edJbrouJi,  as  reprcfeated  in  fig.  4.  They  are  further 
fupportcd  by  other  ropes,  ftretched  from  their  heads 
towards  the  fore-part  of  the  vrflVL 

The  matt,  which  is  placed  ■  at  the  middle  of  the 
(hip's  lengthy  is  called  the  mdm-majJ ;  that  which  is- 
placed  in  the  forepart,  the  fort~mafi ;  and  that  which, 
is  towards  the  item,  is  termed  the  mixrn-maft. 

N.  B.  M'ntn  is  applied  to  this  mad  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  except  the  French,  who  alone.  ca3> 
the  fore-mad  mifime. 

MASTER,  a  title  given  to  fcveral  officers  and; 
pertans  of  authority  and  command;  particularly  to. 

tin 
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Mifttt-   the  chief,  of  tlic  orderi  of  knighthood,  &cv— Thus  we  der  1  and  to  attend  at  the  general  mutters  m  the  dock*  Mtftrr, 

fay  the  grand-mnfter  of  Malta  ;  of  St  Lazarus  |  of  the  yards,  taking  care  that  all  the  officers,  artificer*,  and      »  - 

gulden  fleece  ;  of  the  free  mafons,  &c.  labourer*,  reyilLcred  at  the  navy-books,  are  prefect  at 

Master  (merifler),  was  a  title  frequent  among  the  their  duty. 
Romans  :  thry.had  their  matter  of  the  people,  magi-       A/Asrt*  of  the  Ceremonies,  is  an  officer  inftituted  by 

fier  pofmli,  who  was  the  dictator.    Matter  of  the  ca-  King  James  I.  for  the  more  folcmn  and  honourable 

valry,  magifter  c/uiiant,  who  held  the  fecund  poft  in  an  reception  of  ambafladors,  and  Grangers  of  quality. 


poll 

army  after  the  dictator.  Under  the  later  emperors  whom  he  introduces  into  the  prcfence. — The  badge 
there  were  alfo  matters  of  the  infantry,  magiflri fmditmn.  of  this  office  is  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  having  on  one 
A  matter  of  the  cenfus,  magifler  ctnjki,  who  had  no*  fide  an  emblem  of  peace,  with  King  James's  motto  x 
thing  of  the  charge  ofacenfor,  or  fubcenfor,as  the  name  and  .011  the  revcrfe  the  embkra  of  war,  with  Dim  £jf 
firms  to  intimate ;  but  was  the  lame  with  the  frtfefi-  mon  droit.  He  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  a  pcrfon  of 
tut frumetiiarhrum.  good  address,  mod  a  mailer  of  languages,  and  has  an 

Jlf.uTM  of  the  AJUiiia  (magifler  miJUUJ,  was  an  of-  appointment  of  300 1.  a  year  :  he  is  conftantly  attend* 
ficrr  in  the  lower  empire,  created,  as  it  is  faid,  by    ing  at  court,  and  hath  under  him  an  affillant- matter, 

or  deputy,  at  6s.  8<L  a  day,  who  holds  his  place 
during  the  king's  plcafure. 

There  is  alfo  a  third  officer,  called  marjbal  of  the  ee» 
rmoniei,  with  tool,  a-ycar,  whofc*  bulinefs  is  to  re- 
ceive  and  dittribute  the  mailer's  orders  or  the  de- 
order  he 


]">iocleuan,  who  had  the  inspection  and  government  of 
ell  the  forces,  with  power  to  punifh,  &c.  fomewhat 
like  a  conftable  of  France.  At  fir  It  there  were  two 
of  thefe  officers  inftiiutfd,  the  one  for  the  infantry, 
and  the  other  for  the  cavalry  ;  but  the  two  were  united 

into  one  under  Conftantine.  Afterward*,  as  their  power    puty's,  for  the  fervice  j  but  without  their 
their  number  alfo  j  and  there    can  do  notlung.    This  is  the  king's  gift.  * 


#vas  increafed,  fo  was 
was  one  appointed  for  the  court,  another  for  Thrace, 
another  for  the  Eaft,  and  another  for  lUyria.  They 
were  afterwards  called  comitcs,  aunts,  and  clurjjfimj. 
Their  power  was  only  a  branch  of  that  of  the  pret- 
ftdut  prttorii,  who  by  that  means  became  a  civil  of- 
ficer. 

Af.iir**  of  Arms  { marifier  armorum),  was  an  o! 
or  comptroller  under  the  matter  of  the  militia. 


At  At  run  of  Chant  try  arc  ufually  chofen  out  of  the 
barrifters  of  the  common  law  ;  and  fit  in  chancery,  or 
at  the  rolls,  aa  affiftants  to  the  lord  chancellor  and 
the  matter  of  the  rolls.  All  thefe,  fo  late  as  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  commonly  doctors  of  the 
civil  law.— To  them  are  alfo  committed  interlocutory 
reports,  examination  of  bills  in  chancery,  dating  of 
accounts,  taxing  coils,  &c.  and  fometimes,  by  way  of 


AT.Htr*  <f  the  Ojfrft  (wutfifier  effieiorvM ) ,\\*&  the  fu-  reference,  they  are  tmpowcrcd  to  make  a  final  deter, 

pi  rintendance  of  all  the  officers  of  the  court  :  he  was  munition  of  caufes. 
alfo  called  modifier  officii  palatini  /  fimply  modifier  \  and       They  have  time  out  of  mind  had  the  honour  to  fit 

hi*  port  mo^fieria.— This  officer  was  the  fame  in  the  in  the  lords  houfe,  though  they  have  neither  writs  nor 

weftcrn  empire  with  the  curopalates  in  the  eailern.  patent  to  impower  them  ;  but  they  arc  received  as  *f- 

Af.ur/t  at  Arms,  among  us,  is  an  officer  appointed  liilants  to  the  lord  chancellor  and  mailer  of  the  rolls, 

to  teach  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  (hip  of  war  the  They  had  anciently  the  care  of  infpcc\in£  all  writ* 
excrcife  of  fmall  arms ;  to  confine  and 


1 }  to  conbuc  and  plant  centi- 
mes over  the  prifoners,  and  fuperintend  whatever  re- 
lates to  them  during  their  confinement.  He  is  alfo 
to  obferve  that  the  fire  and  lights  are  all  extinguifhed 
as  foon  as  the  evening-gun  is  fired,  except  thofc  which 
arc  permitted  by  proper  authority,  or  under  the  in- 


of  furamons,  which  is  now  performed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  petty-bag.  When  any  meflage  is  fent  from  the 
lords  to  the  commons,  it  is  carried  by  the  matters  of 
chancery.  Before  them  alfo  affidavits  are  : 
deeds  and  recognisances  acknowledged. 


Belides  thefe,  who  may  be  called  maflers  of  chancery 
fptction  of  centinels.  It  is  likewife  his  duty  to  attend  ordinary  (being  12  in  number,  whereof  the  mailer  of 
the  gangway  when  any  boats  arrive  aboard,  and  fearch   the  rolls  is  reputed  the  chief),  there  arc  alfo  matters 

of  chancery  extraordinary,  appointed  to  act.  in  the  fe- 
veral  counties  of  England  beyond  10  miles  dillanec 
from  London,  by  taking  affidavits,  recognizances,  &c. 
for  the  cafe  of  the  fuitors  of  the  court. 

Masthk  of  the  /•'acuities,  an  officer  under  the  arch*, 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  grants  licences  and  dif- 
penfations:  he  is  mentioned  in  the  ilatutc  22  and  23 


them  carefully,  together  with  their  rowers,  that  no 
fpirituous  liquors  may  be  conveyed  into  the  (hip  im- 
Irfs  by  perrriffion  of  the  commanding  officer.  In  thefe 
tevcral  duties  he  is  affifted  by  proper  attendants,  call- 
ed his  corporal t,  who  alfo  relieve  the  centinels  and  one 
another  at  certain  periods. 

Maiti*  of  Arts,  the  tirft  degree  taken  up  in  foreign 
nnivcrfities,  but  the  fecond  in  ours  j  candidates  not    Car.  11.    See  Coetr  of  Faculties. 
being  admitted  to  it  till  they  have  iludied  in  the  uni-      Afurst-Gunner.    See  Gfwma. 
verfity  feven  yeais.  AfAsrm  of  the  iiorft  is  reckoned  the  third  great  of* 

AI.UTft-sJitenaent,  is  an  officer  in  the  royal  dock-  ficcr  of  the  court,  and  is  an  office  of  great  honour  and 
y^rds,  appointed  to  batten  and  alTiil  at  the  fitting  out  antiquity,  and  always  (when  not  put  in  corrrmiffion) 
or  difmantling,  removing,  or  fecuring  vcflels  of  war,  filled  by  noblemen  of  the  highcll  rank  and  abilities. 
&r.  at  the  port  where  he  refides.  He  i*  particularly  He  has  the  management  and  difpolal  of  all  the  king's 
t<>  obfti  ve,  that  his  majefty's  Ihips  arc  fecurely  moor-  liable?  and  bred  horfes.  He  has  authority  over  the 
eel,  and  for  thia  purpole  be  is  expected  frequently  ta  equerries  and  pages,  coachmen,  footmen,  grooms,  ri- 
t  1  view  the  moorings  whieJi  are  funk  in  the  harbour,  dm  of  the  great  horfe,  farriers,  and  fmith*.  He  ap- 
a:id  cbferve  that  they  arc  kept  in  proper  repair.  It  points  all  the  other  tradefmen  who  work  for  the  Jung's) 
if  alfu  his  duty  to  vitit  all  the  (hips  in  ordinary,  and  ilables;  and  by  his  warrant  to  die  avenor,  maJce>  them 
J<r  that  they  are  frequently  cleaned  and  kept  in  or-   £ivc  an  oath  to  be  true  and  faithful.    In  fhort,  he  is 

»V  106.  en- 
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V*1«*»  rntrufted  with  all  the  lands  mid  revenues  appropriated  not  be  inroO 

fhip 


.1  till 


'  for  the  kind's  breed  of  horfe*,  the  expence*  of  the 
flab'e,  and  of  th«  coaches,  Utter*,  &c.  He  alone  hai 
the  privilege  of  making  ufe  of  any  of  the  king'*  horfet, 
page*,  footman,  S<  a  and  at  any  foleann  cavalcade  he 
rides  next  tiie  king,  and  leads  a  horfe  of  ftatc.  Hia 
falary  is  I<.  1276  :  13  :  4  per  annum.  There  is  alio 
a  mailer  of  th;  horfe  in  the  eitabliihment  of  her  ma- 
jelly'*  boufehold,  with  a  falary  of  8d*1.  a-year. 

Afjsm*  of th*  Htufebolilf  it  an  officer  under  the  trea- 
fitrer  of  the  huufehoid,  in  the  king's  gift :  his  buii- 
nef»  it  to  furvey  the  account*  of  the  houfehold. — He 
ha*  L.  66  :  13:4  a-year  wages,  and  E.4.33  :  6  :  8 
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Maxxh*  of  the  Afint,  wan  anciently  the  title  of  him 
who  is  now  called  v/arjrn  of  the  mint  ;  whofe  office  it 
to  receive  the  filver  and  bullion  which  come*  to  the 
mint  to  be  coined,  and  to  take  care  thereof.  The 
nffice  of  mailer  and  worker  it  now  diftind :  and  tbit 
officer  is  allowed  for  himfelf  aud  three  clerk*  650 1. 
tt-year. 

Mist**  of  the  Ordnance.    See  Ordnance. 

Mai  rm  »f  the  Revetj,  an  officer  with  an  appoint- 
ment of  10;  I.  a-year,  whofe  builncf*  it  to  order  all 
things  relating  to  the  |>crformance  of  play*,  mafquet, 
balls  at  court-  Formerly  he  had  alio  a  jurif. 
didion  of  granting  licence*  to  all  who  travel  to  ad 
playt,  puppct-ihewt,  or  the  like  diveriions ;  neither 
could  any  new  play  be  aded  at  either  of  the  two 
houli*  till  it  had  pafTed  hia  perufal  and  licence  »  but 
thefe  power*  were  afterwards  much  abridged,  not  to 
fay  annihilated,  by  a  llatutc  for  regulating  playhoufcs, 
till  the  licinfing  plays  by  the  lord  chamberlain  was 
ettabliihcd.  This  officer  has  a  yeoman  with  L.46: 1 1 :8 
a-year. 

M unit  of  the  Rrjh,  a  patent-officer  for  life  ;  who 
has  the  cuftody  of  the  roils  and  patents  which  paft 
the  great  feal,  and  of  the  records  of  the  chineery. 

In  the  abfenceof  the  lord  chancellor  or  keeper,  heal- 
fo  fits  a*  judge  in  the  court  of  chancery  ;  and  h>  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke  called  hit  ajjijiant. 

At  other  time*  he  heart  caufes  in  the  rullt-chapel, 
and  makes  orders  and  decreet.  He  is  alfo  the  firlt  of 
the  maflert  of  cluncery,  and  ha*  their  aflillatice  at 
the  roll* :  but  all  hearing*  before  him  are  appealable 
to  the  lord  chancellor. 

He  has  alfo  hit  writ  of  fummont  to  parliament,  and 
fit*  next  to  the  . lord  chief  juftice  of  England  on  the 
fecond  woolpack.  He  ha*  the  keeping  of  the  parlia- 
ment-roll*, and  has  the  rollt-houfe  for  nis  habitation; 
a*  alfo  the  curlody  of  all  charters,  patentt,  com  mi  f- 
fions,  deeds,  and  recognisance*,  which  being  made  of 
roll*  of  parchment  gave  rife  to  the  name.  Anciently 
he  was  called  titri  tf  the  rolls. 

Concerning  the  authority  of  the  mafter  of  the  rolls 
to  hear  and  determine  caufct,  and  his  general  power 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  there  were  (not  many  yean 
fince)  diven  queilions  ami  difpute*  very  warmly  agi- 
tated ;  to  quiet  which  it  was  declared  by  flat.  3. 
Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  that  all  order*  and  decrees  by  him 
"e,  except  fucli  at  by  the  courfe  of  the  court  were 


In  hi*  gift  are  the  fix  clerk*  in  clianccry,  the  exa- 
miners, three  clerk*  of  the  petty-bag,  and  the  fix 
clerks  of  the  rolls  chapel  where  the  rolls  aie  kept.  See 
Rolls,  Clerk,  ficc- 

The  mailer  of  the  rolls  is  alway*  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil ;  and  hit  office  it  of  great  profit,  though  much 
fhort  of  what  it  him  been. 

Afjttrf*  af  a  Skip,  an  officer  to  whom  it  committed 
the  dircdion  of  a  merchaut-veflcl,  who  commands  it 
in  chief,  and  is  charged  with  the  merchandifes  aboard. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  mafler  it  frequently  called 
patron,  and  in  long  voyages  captain. 

Jt  is  the  proprietor  of  the  veffel  that  appoint!  the 
mafler ;  and  it  it  the  mailer  who  provides  the  equi- 
page, hires  the  pilots,  failors,  &c.  The  mailer  it  ob- 
liged to  keep  a  regilter  of  the  feamen  and  officers,  the 
term*  of  their  contrad,  the  receipt*  and  payment*, 
and,  in  general,  of  every  thing  relating  to  his  com- 
miilion. 

MMtfnnf  a  SHpof  War,  it  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  commifEoncrs  of  the  navy,  to  take  charge  of  ni- 
vigating  a  fhrp  from  port  to  port  under  the  dirediort 
of  the  captain.  The  management  and  difpofition  of 
the  fail*,  tlx  working  of  a  fliip  into  her  itaiion  in 
the  order  of  battle,  and  the  dircdion  of  her  move- 
ment* in  the  time  of  adion,  and  in  other  circum- 
fiances  of  danger,  are  alfo  more  particularly  under  hit 
infpedion.  It  is  likewife  hi*  duty  to  examine  the 
provilions,  and  accordingly  to  admit  none  into  the  Chip 
but  fuch  as  are  found,  fwcet,  and  wholcfomc.  He 
it  moreover  charged  with  the  flowage ;  and  for  the 
performance  of  thefe  fervices  he  is  allowed  fcvcral  af- 
ii  It  ants  who  are  properly  termed  mates  and  quarlcr -ma- 
fler,. 

M.itr**  *f  the  Teniae.  The  founder  nf  the  order 
of  the  templars,  and  all  his  fncceflbr*  were  caik-d  majrj 
ttwplt  Mtyjl  i ;  and  ever  liiicc  .the  diilulution  of  the 
order,  the*  fpiritual  guide  and  director  of  the  houfc  is 
called  by  that  name.    Sec  Temple  andTcsirLAR. 

'l'hcrc  were  alio  fcvcral  oilier  officer*  under  this  de- 
nomination, as  mailer  of  the  wardrobe,  with  a  lalsry 
of  Joool.  a-year ;  mailer  of  the  harriers,  with  2000I. 
a-year ;  mailer  of  the  ilaghounds,  with  80c  1.  a-year  1 
mailer  of  the  jewel-office,  &c.  all  now  aboliihed. 

Maui*  and  Servant  1  a  relation  founded  in  con- 
venience, whereby  a  man  is  direded  to  call  in  the  al- 
ii fiance  of  others,  where  his  own  (kill  and  labour  wtU 
not  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  caret  incumbent  tipot) 
him.  For  the  feveral  fort*  of  ferrants,  and  how  that 
charader  i»  created  or  dellroyed,  fee  the  artidc  Ser- 
vant. In  the  prcTent  article  we  fhall  confidcr,  firfl, 
the  effed  of  thit  rdation  with  regard  to  the  parties 
themfclvcs  |  and  secondly,  it*  effects  with  regard  to 
others. 

1.  The  manner  in  which  thit  relation  affect*  either  B 
the  mailer  or  fervant.    And,  firlt,  by  hiring  and  fer-  c, 
vice  for  a  year,  or  apprenticefhip  under  indenture*,  a 
perfon  gains  a  frttlcment  in  that  parilh  wherein  he  laft 
ferved  40  day*.    In  the  next  place,  perfons  ferving 
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appropriated  to  the  great  feal  alone,  ihould  be  deem-  feven  yean  a*  apprentice*  to  any  trade  have  an  ex- 
cd  to  be  valid  ;  fubjed  nevcrthclefs  to  be  difcharged    clufive  right  to  exercife  that  trade  in  any  part  of  Eng 
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rd  chancellor,  and  fo  as  they  mail  laud. 


Thit  law,  with  regard  to  the  cxclulive  part  of 
4M  it, 
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It,  hat  by  turns  been  looked  upon  ai  a  hard  law,  or 
at  a  beneficial  ooe,  according  to  the  prevailing  hu- 
mour of  the  timet :  which  hat  occafioned  a  great  va- 
riety of  refblutiona  in  the  court*  oflaw  concerning  it; 
and  attempt*  have  been  frequently  made  for  iu  re- 
peal, tho*  hitherto  without  fucccf*.  At  common  law 
every  man  might  ufc  what  trade  he  pleafed  ;  hut  ibis 
ftatute  reflrains  that  liberty  to  fuch  as  have  fcrved  as 
apprentices :  the  adverfaries  to  which  provifion  fay, 
that  alt  rcftrictions  (which  tend  to  introduce  monopo- 
lies,) are  pernicious  to  trade ;  the  advocates  for  it  al- 
lege, that  unlkilfulnefs  in  trades  is  equally  detrimen- 
tal to  the  public  as  monopolies.  This  reafon  indeed 
only  extends  to  fuch  trades,  in  the  exercifc  whereof 
(kill  is  required  :  but  another  of  their  arguments  pact 
much  farther;  viz.  that  apprenticcthip*  are  ufeful  to 
the  commonwealth,  by  employing  of  youth,  and  learn- 
ing them  to  be  early  tndtiitrious ;  but  that  no  one 
would  be  induced  to  undergo  a  feven  years  fervitude, 
if  others,  tho'  equally  fieilful,  were  allowed  the  fame 
advantages  without  having  undergone  the  fame  difci- 
pliue:  and  in  this  there  fectns  to  be  much  reafon. 
However,  the  refolutions  of  the  courts  have  in  gene- 
ral rather  confined  than  extended  the  rctlriclinn.  No 
trades  are  held  to  be  within  the  ilatute,  but  fuch  as 
weie  in  being  at  the  making  of  it :  for  trading  in  a 
country  village,  apprenticeships  are  not  requifite,  and 
following  the  tiade  feven  years  is  fuflicicnt  without  any 
binding ;  for  tbc  ftatute  only  fays,  the  perfou  mult 
ferve  at  an  apprentice,  and  does  not  require  an  actual 
apprenticeship  to  have  cxiltrd. 

A  mailer  may  by  law  correct  his  apprentice  for  ne- 
gligence or  other  miibehaviour,  fo  it  be  done  with 
moderation  :  though,  if  the  mailer  or  matter's  wife 
beats  any  other  fervant  of  full  age,  it  is  good  caufc  of 
departure.  But  if  any  fervant,  workman,  or  labourer, 
allaults  his  mailer  or  dame,  he  Ihall  fufter  one  year's 
hnprifoumcnt,  and  other  open  corporal  punithment, 
not  extending  to  life  or  limb. 

By  fcrvicc  all  fcrvants  and  labourers,  except  appren- 
tices, become  infilled  to  their  wago :  according  to 
agreement,  if  menial  fcrvants ;  or  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  (heriff  or  feflions,  if  laborers  or  fer-. 
vants  in  hufbandry  :  for  the  ftatutes  lur  regulation 
of  wages  extend  to  fuch  fcrvants  only ;  it  being  im- 
pofliblc  for  any  magillrate  to  be  a  jjdgc  of  the  em- 
ployment of  menial  fcrvants,  or  of  courfe  t  j  ai'lcfs  their 
wages. 

2.  Let  us  bow  fee  how  flrangers  may  be  affect- 
ed by  this  relation  of  mailer  and  fervant ;  or  how  a 
mailer  may  behave  towards  others  on  behalf  of  his 
fervant,  and  what  a  fervant  may  do  on  behalf  of  his 
r-.artcr. 

And,  firft,  the  matter  may  main/tun,  that  is,  abet 
and  Jnall,  his  fervant  in  any  action  at  law  againlt  a 
*  ranger:  whereas,  in  general,  it  is  an  offence  againil 
public  juftice  to  encourage  fuits  and  animofitiei,  by 
helping  to  bear  tbc  expcn.ee  of  them,  and  is  called  in 
law  muintrnana.  A  mailer  alfo  may.  bring  an  action 
againll  any  man  for  beating  or  maiming  his  fervant : 
but  in  fuch  cafe  he  mutt  align,  as  a  fpecial  reafon  for 
Co  doing,  his  own  damage  by  the  lofs  of  his  fcrvicc  ; 
and  this  lofs  mull  be  proved  upon  the  trial.  A  mailer 
likewise  may  juftify  au  aflault  in  defence  of  hL  ictvaot, 
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and  a  ferant  in  defence  of  hit  matter  1  the  mafter,  be* 
caufe  he  hat  an  intereft  in  hit  fervant,  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  hit  ferrice ;  the  fervant,  becaufe  it  is  part  of 
bis  duty,  for  which  he  receives  his  wage*,  to  (land  by 
and  defend  his  maftrr.  Alfo  if  any  perfon  do  liirc  or 
retain  my  fervant,  being  in  my  fcrvicc,  for  which  the 
fervant  departeth  from  me  and  gocth  to  ferve  the  other, 
1  may  have  an  action  fur  damages  againll  both  the 
r.ew  mafter  and  the  fervant,  or  cither  of  them  :  but  if 
the  new-  mailer  did  not  know  that  he  is  my  fervant, 
no  action  lies;  unlefs  he  afterwards  rcfufc  to  reftore 
him  upon  information  and  demand.  The  reafon  and 
foundation  upon  which  all  this  doctrine  is  built,  feem 
to  be  the  property  that  every  man  has  in  the  ferviceof 
his  domellics;  acquired  by  the  contract  of  hiring,  and 
pure  ha  fed  by  giving  them  wage*. 

As  for  thofe  things  which  a  fervant  may  do  on  be- 
half of  his  maiter,  they  teem  all  to  proceed  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  maiter  is  anfwcrablc  fur  the  act  of 
his  fervant,  if  done  by  his  command,  cither  expreljjy 
given  or  implied  :  nam  qui  J'tuil  per  elium,  faeil  ptr  ft. 
Therefoic,  if  the  fervant  commit  a  trefpafs  by  the 
command  or  encouragement  of  his  mailer,  the  mafter 
fhall  be  guilty  of  it :  not  that  the  fervant  is  excufed, 
for  he  is  only  to  obey  his  mafter  in  matters  that  are 
honeft  and  lawful.  If  an  innkeeper's  fcrvants  rob  hit 
guefts,  the  mafter  is  bound  to  restitution  ;  for  as  there 
is  a  confidence  repofed  in  him,  that  he  will  lake  care 
to  provide  honctl  fcrvants,  his  negligence  is  a  kind  of 
implied  confent  to  the  robbery  ;  nam,  qui  non  prol>ibtt, 
cum  proiitrrr  poj/rl,  jubet.  So  likewife  if  the  drawer 
at  a  tavern  fells  a  man  bad  wine,  whereby  his  health  it 
injured,  he  may  bring  an  action  again  It  the  mailer ; 
for  although  the  matter  did  not  cxpreftJy  order  the  fer- 
vant to  fell  it  to  that  perfon  in  particular,  yet  his  per- 
mitting him  to  draw  and  fell  it  at  all  is  impliedly  a  ge- 
neral command. 

In  the  fame  manner,  whatever  a  fervant  is  permitted 
to  do  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  his  bulincfs,  is  equivalent 
to  a  general  command.  If  I  pay  money  to  a  tanker's- 
fervant,  the  banker  is  anfwcrablc  for  it  :  if  I  pay  it 
to  a  clergyman's  or  a  phyfician's  fervant,  whofe  ufual 
bufwefa  it  is  not  to  receive  money  for  his  mailer,  and 
he  imbczzlcs  it,  1  mull  pay  it  over  again.  If  a  lleward 
lets  a  Ieafe  of  a  farm,  without  the  owner's  knowledge, 
the  owner  mult  Hand  to  the  bargain  ;  for  this  is  the 
llcward's  bufinefs.  A  wile,  a  friend,  a  relation,  that 
ufe  to  tranfact  bufinefs  for  a  man,  are  qmnut  hcehw  fcr- 
vants ;  and  the  principal  mull  anfwer  for  their  con- 
duct :  for  the  law  implies,  that  they  act  under  a  ge- 
neral command  ;  and  without  fuch  a  doctrine  at  thi» 
uo  mutual  intertourfe  between  man  and  man  could  fub- 
filt  with  auy  tolerable  convenience.  If  I  ufual] y  deal 
with  a  tradefman  by  myfelf,  or  conttautly  pay  him 
ready  money,  I  am  not  unlwcrable  for  what  my  fer- 
vant takes  up  upon  trull ;  for  here  it  no  implied  order 
to  the  tradefman  to  trull  my  fervant  :  but  if  I  ufually 
fend  him  upon  trull,  or  fometimes  on  trull  and  fotne- 
times  with  ready  money,  1  am  anfwerable  tor  all  he 
takes  up  ;  for  the  tradefman  cannot  poilibrr  dillinguilh 
when  he  comet  by  my  order  and  when  upon  hit  own 
authority. 

If  a  fervant,  tartly,  by  his  negligence  does  any  da- 
to  a  Hunger,  the  mailer  malLanfwcr  for  his  ne- 
glect: 
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Sleet :  if  a  fmitb'i  fervant  lames  a  horfe  while  he  is  _  Thi*  refln  !i  recommended  in  old  cough*,  dyfente. 
loeing  him,  an  aft  ion  lie*  againft  the  mailer,  and  not  rica,  hvmoptos,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomacn,  and  ingc- 
.  againft  the  fervant.  But  in  thefe  cafea  the  damage  neral  in  all  debilities  and  laxity  of  the  fibre*.  Geof- 
muft  be  done  while  he  i*  actually  employed  in  the  froy  directs  an  aqueous  decoction  of  it  to  be  ofed  for 
mailer'*  fervice  ;  otherwifc  the  ferrant  fhall  anfwer  for  thefe  purpofet  1  but  water  extract*  little  or  nothing 
hit  own  milbchaviour.  Upon  thi*  principle,  by  the 
common  law,  if  a  ferrant  kept  hi*  matter's  fire  negli- 
gently, fo  that  his  neighbour's  houfe  was  burned  down 
thereby,  an  adion  lay  againft  the  mailer ;  becaufe  this 
negligence  happened  in  his  fervice :  otherwifc,  if  the 
ferrant,  going  along  the  ftreet  with  a  torch,  by  nc- 
gligence  fets  fire  to  a  houfe  j  for  there  he  is  not  in  his 
mailer's  immediate  fervice,  and  muft  himfelf  anfwer 
the  damage  personally.  But  now  the  common  law  is, 
in  the  former  cafe,  altered  by  ftatute  6  Ann.  c.  3. 
which  ordains,  that  no  action  fhall  be  maintained  a- 
gainft  any  in  whofe  houfe  or  chamber  any  fire  fhall 
accidentally  begin  ;  for  their  own  lofs  i»  fufficient  pu- 


from  this  refm.  Rectified  fpirit  aknoft  entirely  dif- 
folve*  it,  and  the  folutioo  is  very  warm  and  pungent. 
Maflich  is  to  be  chofen  in  drops,  dear,  well-fcented, 
and  brittle. 

We  meet  with  a  kind  of  cement  fomctime*  kept  in 
the  (hop*  under  the  name  of  maftich.  It  is  compofed 
of  this  gum,  and  feveral  other  ingredients,  and  is 
formed  into  cakes  for  ufe.  This  is  intended  for  the 
fervice  of  lapidaries,  to  fill  up  cracks  in  (tones,  &c 
but  is  by  no  means  to  be  ufed  for  any  medicinal  pur- 
pofes. 

MASTICOT,  or  yet-low  lead,  is  the  calx  or 
afhes  of  lead,  gently  calcined,  by  which  it  is  changed 
for  their  own  or  their  Servant's  careleffnefs.  to  a  yellow  or  lighter  or  deeper  teint,  according  to 
But  if  foch  fire  happens  through  negligence  of  any  the  degree  of  calcination.  Mafticot  is  fometimes  ufed 
fervant  (whofe  lofe  i*  commonly  very  little),  fuch  fer-  by  painters,  and  it  ferves  medicinally  as  a  drier  in  the 
Vant  fhall  forfeit  icoL  to  be  diflributed  among  the  compolition  of  ointments  or  plotters.  The  mafticot 
fufTerers ;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  fhall  be  com-  which  is  ufed  by  the  Dutch  as  the  ground  of.  their 
mitted  to  fome  work  houfe,  and  there  kept  to  hard  la-  glazing,  is  prepared  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  one 
bour  for  18  months.  A  mailer  is,  laftly,  chargeable  huudn-d  weight  of  clean  fand,  forty-four  pounds  of 
if  any  of  his  family  layeth  or  cafteth  any  thing  out  of  foda,  fold  with  us  under  the  name  of  barilla,  and  thir- 
hia  houfe  into  the  flrcet  or  common  highway,  to  the  -ty  pounds  of  pcarl-afhca. 


age  of  any  individual,  or  the  common  nuifanceof 
his  majeftj  's  liege  people  :  for  the  mailer  hath  the  fa- 
perintendance  of  all  his  houfchold.  And  this  alfo 
agrees  with  the  civil  law  ;  which  holds,  that  the  fattr 
famifiat,  in  this  and  fimilar  cafes,  »t  aktrim  culpa*  tt- 
netur,  Jix*  ftrv't,  Jivr  libtri. 

We  may  obferve,  that  in  all  the  cafes  here  put,  the 


MASTIFF-doo,  orBJND-Doa,  (emit  viBatinu  or 
cattnariui),  is  a  fpecies  of  great  fize  and  ftrength,  and 
a  very  loud  barker.  Manwood  (ays,  that  it  derives  its 
name  from  mafe  ttefrjr,  being  ftippofed  to  frighten  a- 
way  robhers  by  its  tremendous  voice.  Great  Britain 
was  formerly  fo  noted  for  its  maftiffs,  that  the  Roman 
emperors  appointed  an  officer  in  this  ifland,  with  the 


mafter  may  be  frequently  a  lofer  by  the  trull  repofed  title  of  Proturator  Cjnt^ii,  whofe  fole  bufinefa  was  to 
in  his  fervant,  but  never  can  be  a  gainer :  he  may   breed,  and  tranfmit  from  hence  to  the  amphitheatre, 


frequently  beanfwerable  for  hi*  fervant's  miibehaviour, 
but  never  can  fhclter  himfelf  from  punifhment  by  lay- 
ing the  blame  on  his  agent.  The  reafon  of  this  is  ftill 
uniform  and  the  fame ;  that  the  wrong  done  by  the 
ferrant  is  looked  upon  in  law  as  the  wrong  of  the 
matter  himfelf;  and  it  is  a  (landing  maxim,  that  no 
man  fhall  be  allowed  to  make  any  advantage  of  his  own 


AfAtrsa-LoaJ,  ro  mining,  a  term  ufed  to  exprcf* 
the  larger  vein  of  a  metal,  in  places  where  there  are 
feveral  veins  in  the  fame  hill.  Thus  it  often  happens 
that  there  are  feven,  fometimes  five,  but  more  ufually 
three  veins  or  loads,  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the 
fame  hilL  Of  thefe  the  middle  vein  is  always  much 
the  largeit.    This  is  called  the  ma/ier-IcaJ  i  and  the 


fuch  as  would  prove  equal  to  the  combats  of  the  place. 
Strabo,  lib.  iv.  tell*  us,  *hat  the  maftifta  of  Britain  were 
trained  for  war,  and  ufed  by  the  Gauls  in  their  battles. 
Sec  Can  1*. 

MASTIGADOUR,  or  jLABBsamc-BiT,  in  the 
manege,  a  fnafflc  of  iron,  all  fraooth,  and  of  a  piece, 
guarded  with  paternoflers,  and  compofed  of  three  half* 
of  great  rings,  made  into  demi-ovals,  of  unequal  big- 
nefsi  the  leffer  being  indofed  within  the  greater,  which 
ought  to  be  about  half  a  foot  high. 

MASULAPATAN,  a  populous  town  of  Afia  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandcl,  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  carried  on  a 
great  trade,  and  molt  nations  in  Europe  had  factories 
here  ;  but  the  Englifh  have  now  left  it,  and  even  the 


others  which  lie  three,  two,  or  one  on  each  fide  of  Dutch  thcmfelve*  have  not  above  a  dozen  people  here 
this,  arc  called  the  concomitants  of  the  mafter-load. 
MAsrrn-H'ort,  in  botany.    See  iMrtaAToaiA. 
MASTICATION,   the  adtion  of  chewing,  or 
of  agitating  the  folid  parts  of  our  food  between  the 
teeth,  by  the  motion  of  the  jaws,  the  tongue,  and  the 
tips,  whereby  it  is  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  impreg- 
'  with  faliva,  and  fo  fitted  for  deglutition  ~ 
sfy  digeftion.    See  An  atom  r,  n*  104. 


to  carry  on  the  chintz  trade.  The  inhabitants  are 
Gentoos,  who  will  not  feed  .on  any  thing  that  has  life; 
and  they  had  a  famous  manufacture  of  chintz,  which 
is  .greatly  decayed  fince  the  Englifh  left  off  buying. 
The  Great  Mogul  has  a  cuftom-houfc  here  ;  and  the 
adjacent  countries  abound  in  corn,  tobacco,  and  tim- 
ber for  building.  It  is  feated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  200  miles  north  of  fort  St  George 


MASTICH,  a  kind  of  refin  exfuding  from  the  len-  W.  Long.  «i.  25.  N.  La*.  16.  j.\ 
tifens  tree  ;  and  brought  from  Chio,  iu  fmall  yeOowifh 


tranfparent  grain*  or  tears,  of  an  agreeable  fmell, 
efpeoaHy  when  heated  or  fet -on  fire.  SccPistachu. 


MATACA,  or  Mantaca,  a  commodious  bay  in 
America,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 
Here  the  galleons  ufually  come  to  take  in  frcfli  water 
4  M  2  in 
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in  their  return  to  Spain.  It  i*  35  mile*  from  the  Ha- 
vannah.    W.  Long.  85.  6.  N.  Lat.  25.  o. 

MATAMAN,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  by 
Bengmrla  on  the  north,  by  Monomotopa  on  the  eall, 
by  C;tfraria  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
ou  the  weft.  There  it  no  town  in  it,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants live  in  mile  ruble  huu,  it  being  a  defart  country, 
and  but  little  viiitcd  by  the  Europeans. 

MATAN,  or  Mactan,  an  illnid  of  Afia  in  the 
Halt-Indian  fea,  and  one  of  the  Philippine*.  The 
inhabit.!. its  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  ;  and 
it  was  here  that  Magellan  was  killed  in  April  1521. 

Oife  MAT  A  PAN,  the  moil  fouthcru  promontory 
of  the  Morea,  between  the  gulph  of  Coran  and  that 
of  Colo-China. 

MATARAM,  a  large  town  of  Afia,  formerly  the 
capital  of  an  empire  of  that  name  iu  the  iftaiul  of  Ja- 
va. It  ii  flrong  by  lltuation,  and  is  featetl  in  a  very 
fertile,  plealatit,  and  populous  country,  furrounded 
with  mountains.  E.  Long,  in.ic.  S.  Lat.  7.  ;  c. 

MATARO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  i  feat- 
«d  on  the  coall  of  the  Mediterranean,  1 5  milei  north- 
call  of  Barcelona,  and  3  5  fouth-weft  of  Gironnc.  It 
is  a  fmall  town,  but  irdiiftrioiij  and  well-peopled ; 
and  the  environs  abound  in  vineyards,  which  produce 
wine  much  famed  for  its  flavour.  It  likcwif:  contains 
/i  veral  manufactories  and  is  con  fide  red  as  one  of  the 
ncheJl  and  moil  active  towns  in  Catalonia.  E.  Long. 
1.  35.  N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

MATCH,  a  kind  of  rope  (lightly  twilled,  and 
prepared  to  retain  lire  for  the  ufes  of  artillery,  rnine*, 
lire-works,  &c. 

It  is  made  of  hempen-tow,  fpun  on  the  wheel  like 
cor  J,  but  very  flack  ;  and  is  compofed  of  three  twills, 
which  are  -afterwards  again  covered  with  tow,  fo  that 
the  twills  do  not  appear  :  billy,  it  is  boiled  in  the  lee* 
of  old  wines.  This;  when  once  lighted  at  the  end, 
hunt*  on  gradually  and  regularly,  without  ever  going 
out  till  the  whole  be  coofuraed :  the  hardeft  and  driett 
match  is  generally  the  bed. 

Qyki'AfATat     See  Sfi'icK-Match. 

MATCHING,  in  the  wine-trade,  the  preparing 
wile  Is  to  prefcrve  wines  and  other  liquors,  without 
their  growing  four  or  vapid.  The  method  of  doing  it 
is  as  follows :  Melt  brunitonc  in  an  iron  ladle,  and 
when  thoroughly  melted,  dip  into  it  flips  of  courfe  li- 
aco-cloth  ;  take  thefe  out,  and  let  them  cool  r  this  the 
wine-coopers  call  a  match.  Take  one  of  thefc  matches, 
let  one  tod  of  it  ou  fire,  aod  put  it  into  the  bung- 
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hole  of  a  calk  5  flop  itloofely,  and  thus  luffer  the  match 
to  burn  nearly  °ut :  then  drive  in  the  bung  tight,  aod 
fet  the  calk  allde  for  an  hour  or  two.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  examine  the  calk,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
fulphur  has  communicated  a  violent  pungent  and  fuf- 
focating  feent  to  the  calk,  with  a  confiderable  degree 
of  acidity,  which  is  the  gas  and  acid  fpirit  of  the  ful- 
phur. The  calk  may  after  this  be  filled  with  a  lmall 
wine  which  has  fcarce  dose  its  fermentation ;  and 
bunging  it  down  tight,  it  will  be  kept  good,  and  will 
foon  clarify  :  this  is  a  common  and  very  ufeful  method 
for  many  poor  wines  could  fcaice  be  kept  potable  even 
a  few  mouthb  without  it. 

MATE  of  a.  Smr  of  IV a;  an  officer  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  mailer,  by  whofe  choice  he  is  generally 
appointed,  to  aflift  him  in  the  fcvcral  branches  of  hi* 
duty.  Accordingly,  he  is  to  be  particularly  attentive 
to  the  navigation  in  his  watch,  &c.  to  keep  the  lag 
regularly,  acd  examine  the  line  and  glades  by  which 
the  ihip's  courfe  i*  meafured,  and  to  adjull  the  fails  to 
the  wind  in  the  fore-part  of  the  (hip.  He  is  to  have 
a  diligetit  attention  to  the  cables,  feeing  that  they  are 
well  coiled  and  kept  clean  when  laid  in  the  tvr,  and 
fufficiently  ftrvea  when  employed  to  ride  the  lhip.  Fi- 
nally, he  is  to  fuperintend  and  aflill  at  the  (towage  of 
the  hold,  taking  efpecial  care  that  all  the  ballatl  and 
provifion*  are  properly  liowed  therein. 

Mate  of  a  Mtrcbant~$htf,  the  officer  who  com- 
mands in  the  abfence  of  the  mailer  thereof,  and  flu  res 
the  duty  with  him  at  fea ;  being  charged  with  every 


thing  that  regards  the  internal  management  of  the  (hip, 
the  directing  her  courfe,  and  the  government  of  her 


crew. 


The  number  of  mates  allowed  to  (hips  of  war  and 
merchantmen  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  fiac  of  the 
veflel.  Thus  a  firfl-rate  man  of  war  has  fix  mates,  and 
an  Eaft-lndiaman  the  fame  number;  a  frigate  of  10 
guns,  and  a  fmall  ntcrchant-ihip,  but  only  one  mate  in 
each  {  and  the  intermediate  Ihips  have  a  greater  or 
fmaller  number,  according  to  their  fevera]  lizes,  or  tn 
the  fervice*  on  which  they  are  employed. 

13  v  a  a  Pi  a  MATE  R,  the  names  given  by  anato- 
mies to  the.  two  membranes  which  fur  round  the  brain. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  129,  130. 

MATERA,  a  confiderable  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra  d'Otranio,  with 
a  bilhop's  fee,  fcated  on  tire  river  Canapro.  E.  Long. 
16.  43.  N.  Lat.  40.  ji. 


MATERIA 

OfCUmfi-  A  Gi»iftAL  same  for  every  fubflance  uied  in  me- 
■*»  dicine,  and  by  Come  extended  even  to  every  ar- 

1     1  "  '  ticle  uled  as  food  or  drink. 

Thus  the  materia  mcdica  becomes  exceedingly  ex- 
tenfive  :  however,  before  we  enter  upon  any  particular 
di  feu  (Hon  of  the  fnbjcct,  it  appears  proper  to  give  fome 
general  idea  of  medicines  and  their  operation. 

A  mtduitt,  properly  fo  called,  is  a  fubdance  which, 
when  applied  to  the  living  human  body,  makes  fuch  an 
alteration  in  it  as  either  to  prevent  the  approach  of  dif- 
«fc,  or  to  remedy  a  morbid  flatc  when  already  prefeot. 


MEDICA, 

Such  Aibilances  as  may  be  ufed  for  thefe  pttrpofes  OfCuff.S- 
without  any  great  preparation  are  called  Jimfmt  muh-    I»t-°n-  , 
cine j,  or  Jimp  11  /  and  witlt  thefc  the  writers  on  mate-  s 
ria  medica  are  chiefly  converfant.    In  treatifes  writ- 
ten profeffedly  on  this  fubjeft,  it  i«  common  to  giv«s 
a  particular  defcription  of  each  article,  the  cbaracie- 
riilic  marks  by  which  it  may  be  diltinguiflied  from  all 
other  fubftanccj,  and  the  methods  by  which  an  adul- 
teration or  an  imperfection  may  be  difcovered  in  it, 
together  with  the  dofe  in  which  it  can  fafcly  be  gt» 
ven :  but  as  all  thefe  particulars  are  taken  notice  of  in 

different 
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Of  ChfRfi  different  parts  of  this  work,  it  is  only  neceflary  here  to 
e*tum.    mention  the  general  damncation,  and  enumerate  the 

*  namea  of  the  various  fubftances  ufcd  in  medicine,  af- 

ter giving!  as  hath  been  already  promifed,  a  brief  and 
general  account  of  their  mode  of  operation. 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  medicines  act,  pliy. 
ficians  have  greatly  differed,  and  each  has  followed  his 
own  particular  theory.  The  followers  of  Doerhaave 
have  iupp  >fcd  their  action  to  be  dirc&ly  upon  the  folid* 
and  fluids  t  while  thofe  who  build  their  theories  on  the 
hypothefis  of  Hoffman  have  affertcd,  that  all  medicines 
act  immediately  upon  the  nervous  fyilem,  and  from 
thence  only  in  a  feeondary  manner  are  their  effc<£ks  dif- 
fufed  over  the  folids  and  fluids.  To  difcufs  this  que- 
ft  ion  is  not  our  bufinefs  at  prefent  :  neither  indeed  is 
it  a  matter  of  great  confequeuce  whether  it  be  difcuf- 
fed  or  not ;  feeing  all  parties  mull  own,  that  certain  ef- 
fects followthe  me  of  certain  particular  fubJlancei,  whe- 
ther thefc  fubftances  ac\  tirft  upon  the  nervous  fyilem 
or  upon  the  folids  and  fluids. 

From  their  operations  on  the  human  body  medi- 
cines are  moll  ufually  divided  into  clafles.  Some  are 
found  to  have  the  property  of  rendering  the  folid  parts 
of  the  body  more  lax  than  before,  and  are  therefore 
called  relating  medicines:  Others  there  are  which 
have  an  effect  directly  contrary,  and  arc  tlierefore  call- 
ed indurating  medicines :  A  third  kind  are  found  to 
excite  inflammation  in  the  pan  to  which  they  are 
appbed,  and  are  therefore  called  infictmmainry  medi- 
cines: And,  bftlv,  a  fourth  kind  are  found  remarkably 
either  to  iucreafc  or  diminish  the  vigour  of  the  body, 
•r  what  iii  called  the  tone  of  the  folids ;  aad  have 
therefore  got  the  name  of  tonics  if  they  increafe,  and 
fodativtt  if  they  diminiih,  this  tone. 

Some  medicines  are  fuppofed  neither  remarkably  to 
increafe  nor  diminiih  the  tone  of  the  folids ;  but  to 
their  office  either  by  correcting  fome  morbid 
•tatter  in  the  body,  or  by  evacuating  it :  in  the  for- 
mer cafe  they  are  caUed  aitrranU,  in  the  Utter  roar*- 

Thefe  are  the  general  divrfions  or  clafle*  into  which 
medicines  are  commonly  divided  t  but  when  we  begin 
more  {particularly  to  conftder  their  virtues,  a  great 
many  inferior  divifious  arife. — Of  the  relaxing  me- 
dicines, fome,  when  externally  applied,  are  fuppofed 
•nly  to  foften  the  part ;  and  in  that  cafe  are  called 
tmolCtenit :  while  others,  which  have  a  power  of  con- 
verting the  humours  ftagnating  in  any  inflamed  part 
into  pus,  are  called  maturonti,  or  fupfntratFott.  Se- 
dative medicines,  eaternally  applied,  are  fomctimes 
called  partgwkt :  when  taken  internally,  if  they  take 
off  a  fpafni  then  eaifting  to  the  body,  they  are  called  an- 
txJfHifmodkt ;  if  they  mitigate  pain,  anoJynct  ;  if  they 
produce  a  quiet  fltep,  hyttiotkt ;  or  if  the}'  produce 
a  very  deep  and  unnatural  flecp,  together  with  a  re- 
markable ttupcfaclion  of  the  fenfes,  they  arc  then  call- 
ed natutkt. 

Tonic  medicines  obtain  the  name  of  evrraiorativej, 
tnalfpttci,  or  nervine  medicines,  when  they  fligbtry 
increafe  the  contractile  power  of  the  folids ;  but  of 
*y1ri*gent3t  if  they  do  this  in  a  great  degree,  efpecially 
if  at  the' lame  time  that  they  iuduratc  the  folids  they 
aho  coagulate  the  fluids.  Some  of  thefe  medicines 
have  received  names  from  their  fuppofed  virtue  of  pro- 
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moting  the  growth  of  the  Acfh,  confolidating  wounds,  Of  Glaum- 

and  (topping  fluxes  of  blood  :  but  it  is  now  difcovcr-    c'*'°"'  M 

td  that  no  medicines  whatever  are  endowed  with  any  ' 

fuch  powers  j  and  therefore  the  divifions  into  farco. 

tia  traumatkt,  or  vu&vrarkt,  ice.  are  feldom  ufei. 

— If  aftriagent  medicines  are  ufcd  with  an  intention 

to  drive,  by  the  conitrt&iou  which  they  occafion,  any 

kind  of  matter  from  the  furface  towards  the  internal 

parts  of  the  body,  they  are  called  rtfeilmtt  %  but  if 

they  infeniibly  expel  any  kind  of  ftagnating  matter  from 

the  parti  where  it  is  contained,  they  are  then  called 

dtfeutientt  i  and  laftly,  jkumtlanu,  or  aftmSivej,  if  they 

bring  a  greater  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  to  which 

they  are  applied. 

As  to  medicines  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  they 
are  divided  into  vcfteatirut  or  bliiters,  which  by  their 
application  raife  watery  bladders  on  the  (kin ;  and 
eatheratki,  tfcbarotkt,  or  earrq/iver,  if  they  eat  into 
and  deftroy  the  fubftance  of  the  folid  parts  themfelvea. 
Another  fubdiviiion  baa  been  added,  viz.  that  of  ru- 
tc/ucfroe  medicines,  or  fuch  as  only  induce  a  rednefa 
on  the  part  to  which  they  arc  applied  i  but  thefc  be- 
long to  the  vcttcatories,  and  what  proves  only  rate- 
factrvt  to  one  will  frequently  blifter  another. 

The  alterants  are  divided  into  atforbentr,  fuch  as  by 
their  alkaline  quality  ncutralifc  and  deftroy  any  acid 
matter  which  may  be  in. the  ftomach  ;  and  antiftftkt, 
or  thofe  which  correct  any  putrid  matter  in  it ;  too. 
guianU  when  they  thicken  the  humours,  and  re/bU 
■ernts  if  tliey  thin  them  ;  luatwg  medicines  when  they 
increase  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  and  refrigerating 
if  they  diminiih  it. 

The  evacuating  medicines  are  divided  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  humour  they  evacuate.  Thus,  if 
they  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  by  vomiting, 
they  are  called  emetics  5  if  they  induce  purging,  they 
are  called  cathartic t  \  if  they  only  evacuate  the  imme- 
diate contents  of  the  intcftines,  they  are  earned  ftzt>- 
frotkt ;  or  if  a  moderate  evacuation  is  produced,  with- 
out ficknefs  or  pain,  they  are  called  laxatives.— The 
medicines  which  gently  promote  the  expulfion  of  hu- 
mour} through  the  pores  of  the  fltin,  are  calhd  >/<<.-- 
pboretkt.  If  they  do  this  in  great  quantity  and  with 
violence,  they  are  called  judonji.  t.  Such  as  ewcite 
urine,  are  called  duretkt.  Stick  as  produce  their 
evacuation  by  the  glands  of  the  palate,  mouth,  and 
felival  ducts,  arc  called  foi'tvating  medicines;  thof« 
which  promote  the  evacuation  of  mucus  from  the 
throat,  are  called  apofhltgmatics ;  while  thofe  which) 
evacuate  by  the  nofe,  are  caUed  ftartnkt ,  errhinei, 
Jiernutatoriti ;  and  thofe  which  promote  the  menftrual 
flux,  emmet  ;gnguet.— To  the  order  of  evacuants  alio 
fome  reduce  thofe  medicines  which  expel  any  unnatural 
bodies,  as  worms,  ftooes,  and  flatus.  Thofe  which 
deftroy  worms  are  called  antbelmini'tct ;  thofe  which 
diflolve  the  done  in  the  bladder,  Ikhmti  iptut ;  and  fuch 
as  expel  flatus,  earminutivet. 

According  to  thefe  divifions  Mr  Vogel  claiTes  the 
articles  of  his  Materia  Medica ;  but  Dr Lewis  choofes  to 
arrange  them  according  to  the  natural  qualities  of 
the  fubflanoes  themfelvea,  and  not  their  effects  on  the 
human  body. 

Writers  on  the  materia  medica  (he  obferves }  have- 
taken  great  pains  in  arranging  the  various  article,  of 

whi-.h 
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Of  Ar-  which  it  is  rompofco1,  into  different  divifions  and  fub- 
divifmiis,  according  to  their  real  or  reputed  medicinal 
potters. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  the  whole  materia  mc- 
dica  is  reducible  under  the  three  distinctions  of  aU 
ttrativet,  rvacmiatr,  and  njhratiwi :  the  firft  compre- 
hending all  that  has  any  power  to  alier  the  conftitu- 
tion,  without  leufibly  incrcafing  or  diminilhing  any  of 
the  natural  evacuations  ;  the  fecond,  whatever  vitibly 
promotes  thofe  difehargoj  ;  and  the  third,  all  that 
contributes  to  leflcn  them,  and  make  the  increafe-  great, 
cr  than  the  wafte.  Thefc  divifions  being  too  gene- 
ral, they  arc  broken  into  fubdivifioas  ;  and  thefe  again 
arc  further  divided  into  different  clafl'ca,  under  more  re- 
trained denominations,  as  cardiac,  carminative,  hy- 
ftcric,  (tomachic,  &c. 

Specious  as  this  plan  may  appear  to  be,  he  ima- 
gines die  exec  ill  ion  of  it,  to  any  ufeful  purpofe, 
would  require  a  fur  more  cxtcntivc  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  operation  of  medicines  than  has  yet  been 
.attained  to.  A  juft  and  ufeful  method  of  fimplcs  is 
fcarvely  to  be  expected,  while  thofe  properties  on 
which  the  method  is  founded  are  imperfectly  known, 
and  in  many  articles  only  conjectural. 

In  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  hitherto  con- 
trived upon  this  plan,  there  appears  a  linking  incon- 
gruity among  the  fevcral  articles  of  which  even  the 
ultimate  fubdivifions  are  compofed ;  fubftances  ex- 
tremely diflimilar  being  chiffed  together,  as  cantharides 
and  tea,  tobacco  and  bran,  hemlock  and  cowflipe, 
/curvy- grafs  and  raifinn,  arum  root  and  liquorice, 
wonnwood  and  parfnips,  cinnamon  and  nettles,  raf- 
bcrrics  and  chalk,  artichokes  and  alum,  cloves  and 
coffee,  rnuftard-fted  and  black  cherries,  Ac.  Nor  are 
thefe  incongruities  to  be  laid  always  to  the  charge  of 
the  authors,  the  nature  of  the  fyilem  itfelf  rendering 
them  often  unavoidable;  for  the  particular  effect  which 
intitles  a  medicine  to  a  particular  clafs,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  fubftances  very  diflimilar,  and  even  oppofite, 
in  their  general  powers :  thus  the  alvine  excretions  are 
reftraincd  by  flare  h,  wax,  tormcntil-root,  opium ;  a- 
mong  the  capital  diuretics  arc  cantharides,  nitre,  fait, 
fixt  alkaline  falts,  fquilla.  It  (hould  feem  that  the 
method  of  arrangement  cannot  be  a  juft  one  which 
requires  fubftances  fo  difcordant  to  be  ranked  toge- 
ther, and  which  further  requires  each  of  thefc  fub- 
ftances to  be  ranked  over  again,  in  other  daffes,  along 
with  other  fubftances  to  which  they  are  equally  dif- 
cordant. 

There  is  alfo  a  material  imperfection  in  this  fcheme, 
even  in  the  primary  divifions.  Steel  and  its  pre- 
parations act,  in  different  circumftances,  both  as  eva- 
cuants  and  reftoratives.  Mercury  and  antimony  af- 
ford, in  their  different  preparations,  both  evamants 
and  alteratives  ;  and  there  are  many  other  drugs  which 
are  fometimcs  ufed  as  alteratives,  and  foiretimcs  as 
cvacuants  ;  indeed,  all  evavi^ntu,  in  diminifhed  dofes, 
Item  to  act  merely  as  alteratives.  It  fhoul?  fccm 
therefore,  that  "  the  divition  of  the  whole  materia  me- 
dic*, into  alteratives,  evacuants,  and  reftoratives,"  is  a 
divition  not  founded  in  nature,  even  if  there  was  no 
objedion  to  the  vague  meaning  of  the  appellations 
thcmfelves. 

.  Carthcuicr  has  divided  the  materia  medio  on  a 
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plan  which  appears  more  rational.  Inftead  of  the 
operations  of  medicines  in  the  human  body,  which  are 
precarious,  complicated,  and  greatly  diverged  ac- 
cording to  the  dofe,  the  preparation,  and  the  circum- 
ftances of  the  patient,  he  takes  for  the  bafis  of  his  ar- 
rangement their  more  fimple,  obvious,  and  conftant 
properties,  as  bitternefs,  fwectnefs,  aftringency,  aci- 
dity, Stc.  Having  confidcred  the  nature  of  bitter- 
nefs, for  inftance,  in  general,  he  examines  what  ef- 
fects medicines  poffeffed  of  this  property  are  capable 
of  producing  in  the  body,  and  in  what  circumftances 
they  may  be  expected  to  be  ferviceable,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  an  account  of  the  particular  bitters. 

This  method  is  of  real  ufe,  but  its  ufe  is  limited 
to  a  fmall  part  of  the  materia  medica.  There  are  many 
of  the  medicinal  fimples,  in  which  we  can  diftinguifh 
no  prevailing  qualities  of  this  kind  >  there  are  many, 
in  which  different  qualities  are  blended  together ;  a  ad 
many  which,  though  (imilar  in  thefe  kinds  of  quali- 
ties, are  very  diflimilar  in  their  operations  in  the  hu- 
man body  :  thus  though  gentian  and  aloes  agree  in 
having  a  bitter  tafte,  and  fugar  and  manna  in  being 
fweet,  their  medicinal  virtues  are  refpectively  very  dif- 
ferent. Accordingly,  the  author  is  obliged  in  fomc 
cafes  to  depart  from  his  general  plan,  and  found  the 
divilion  on  the  medicinal  effects :  he  makes  one  clafs 
of  purgatives  and  emetics,  and  another  of  vaporofe 
incbriants  and  narcotics  :  this  laft  clafs  confifts  of  to- 
bacco, elder-flowers,  faffron,  opium,  and  poppy-feeds, 
fubftances  certainly  very  difcordant  in  all  their  qualities 
that  relate  to  medicinal  intentions. 

In  this  article,  inltcad  of  attempting  a  medicinal 
diftiibution  of  the  fimplea,  which  we  apprehend  not  t« 
be  practicable  to  any  good  purpofe,  we  (hall,  after  Dr 
Lewis,  adopt  the  alphabetical  mode  of  arrangement, 
as  poffeffing  upon  the  whole  a  decided  fupcriority  oveo 
every  other.  We  Hull,  however,  prcmife,  from  the 
fame  ingenious  author,  fome  general  obfervations  on 
certain  daffes  of  medicines,  in,  Cartheufer's  manner  ; 
and  thus  prcferve  the  left  exceptionable  parts  of  his 
plau,  with  fomc  i 
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Art.  I.  Acids. 


Clafs  i.  I'tgetaUt, 


•aativt;  as  fbrrcl,  wood-forrel,  juice 
of  lemon,  oranges,  barberries, 
and  Other  fruits. 
product.!  by  ftrmtntaiion  ;  as  vine- 
L    gar  and  t3rtar. 
Clafs  2.  Mineral:  the  acids  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  com- 
mon fait. 

• 

Thf  medic*!  effects  of  acids,  duly  diluted  and  gi- 
ven in  proper  dofes,  arc,  tb  cool,  quench  thirft,  cor- 
rect a  tendency  to  putrefaction,  and  allay  inordinate 
motions  of  the  blood.  Dy  thefe  qualities,  in  hot  bi- 
lious temperaments  and  inflammatory  diforders,  they 
frequently  rcllrain  immodctatc  hemorrhages  and  pro- 
mote the  natural  feeretionsj  in  iome  kinds  of  fever, 
they  excite  a  copious  diaphorefu,  where  the  warm  me- 
dicines, called  ulcxiftarmL;  tend  rather  to  prevent  this 
fahitary  difcharge. 

Vegetable  acid*,  particularly  the  native  juices  of 
certain  plants  and  fruits,  liavc  fome  degree  of  a  fa- 
ponaccous  quality  ;  by  meaas  of  which  they  attenuate' 
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A>>fortvcnt;.or  duTolre  vifcid  plilegtn  and  deterge  thx  veQcls,  and 
~  thus  prove  fcrviccablc  in  fundry  chronical  diforders. 
Inveterate  fcurvies  have  fume  times  yielded  to  their 
continued  ufe,  cfpccially  when  given  in  conjunction 
with  medicines  of  the  acrid  or  pungent  kind  :  experi- 
ence  has  mown,  that  the  acrid  antifcorbutic*  have  much 
better  cffcSs  when  thu§  managed  than  when  exhibited 
by  themfelves  ;  hence  in  ihe  furci  furtuiicl  of  our  dif- 
penfatory,  Seville  orange  juice  is  ufifuily  joined  to  that 
of  the  c*thlturni  and  nofluriium. 

The  mineral  acids  inllantly  coagulate  blood  :  the 
vegetable  dilute  it,  even  when  infpiffated  or  thick* 
etied  by  heat ;  in  which  (late,  watery  liquor*  will  not 
mingle  with  it.  Hence,  in  fome  fevers,  where  water 
runs  off  by  the  kidneys  almoil  as  pale  and  infipid  as  it 
was  drank,  vegetable  acids  render  the  urine  of  the  due 
colour  and  quality.  The  mineral  acids  (the  fpirit  of 
nitre  in  particular)  combined  with  vinous  l'pirits,  have 
a  like  cflca. 

Acidi  are  prejudicial  in  cold,  pale,  phlegmatic  ha- 
bits, where  the  veffcl*  are  lax,  the  circulation  languid, 
bile  deficient,  and  the  power  of  digcltion  weak.  In 
thefc  cafes,  an  acid  is  often  generated  in  the  (lorn  >ch, 
from  milk  and  moll  vegetable  foods  ;  which,  whiltl  it 
continues  in  the  iirlt  pallagcs,  occationa  uneafinefs 
about  the  flomach,  flatulencies,  fomctimes  griping 
pains  of  tlie  bowels,  and  vomitings. 

Art  II.  Insipid  Earths  capable  of  Absorb, 
ing  Acids. 

Oyftcr-fhells,  Chalk, 

Crabs  claw*  and  eyes  fo  called,  Some  rnarles, 

Coral,  red  and  white,  Lime-Hones, 

Pearls,  Marbles, 

Be/oar,  Spars. 

The  virtues  of  tliefe  fubftances  are,  to  abforb  ot 
deftroy  acidities  in  the  iirlt  paffages,  and  confequently 
to  remove  futh  diforders  as  proceed  from  that  caufc. 
The  cordial,  alcxipharrnic,  antifebrile,  and  other  like 
virtues  attributed  to  thefc  medicines,  appear  to  have 
little  foundation ;  or  at  bell  are  only  fecor.dary  ones. 
When  united  with  the  acid,  they  form  a  neutral  faline 
compound,  potTefling  fome  degree  of  an  aperient  and 
detergent  quality,  though  too  inconfiderable  to  be  in 
general  regarded. 

The  abforbent  earths  were  all  R rangers  to  me- 
dicine in  the  earlier  times;  and  their  life  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  eftablifhcd  before  the  laffc  century  ;  when 
fome  practitioners,  from  an  opinion  that  motl  kinds  of 
difcafcs  proceeded  from  a  pretcn.atural  acid,  introdu- 
ced a  great  variety  of  antacid  bones,  both  of  the 
earthy  and  faline  kiod,  and  very  liberally  exhibited 
them  on  almolt  every  creation. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  children,  and  adults  of  a 
weak  contlitution,  and  wliefe  food  is  chiefly  of  the 
vegetable  accfccnl  kind,  fundry  diforders  are  occafiun- 
ed  by  acidities;  theie  readily  difcoier  themfchr*  by 
four  eructations  the  pale  colour  of  the  face,  and  in 
children  by  the  four  fmclt  and  grctn  colour  of  the  al- 
•vinc  f.eces  which  are  fomctimes  fo  manifcltlv  acid  as 
to  raife  a  flrong  effcrvcfcerice  witli  alkaSme  lilt*.  In 
I 
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thefe  cafes,  and  thelc  only,  the  ufe  of  abforbent  earths  AM  rbeam- 
is  indicated.  —  * 

If  there  are  really  no  acid  juice*  in  the  ventri- 
cle, thefe  earths  are  apt  to  concrete  with  the  mu- 
cous matter  ufually  lodged  there,  into  hard  indiffoluble 
maffes;  which  have  fomctimes  been  thrown  up  by  vo- 
mit, or  found  in  the  flomach  upon  difledtion.  Hence 
indigeflion,  lofs  of  appetite,  naufea,  vomiting,  ob- 
ftructions  of  the  bowels,  and  other  diforders.  Some- 
times die  flomach  and  iuteilincs  have  been  found  lined 
with  a  crufl,  as  it  were,  of  thefe  earthy  bodies  which 
mull  not  only  have  prevented  the  reparation  of  the  ga- 
llric  liquor,  but  Itkewife  have  clofed  the  orifices  of  the 
luteal  veffeK  fo  as  to  obRrutl  the  paflage  of  the  chyle 
into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Some  fitppofe  the  earthy  powders  capable  (with- 
out the  concurrence  of  any  acid)  of  puffing  the  lac- 
teals  along  with  the  chyle  ;  and  allege,  in  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  that,  when  triturated  with  water,  they  are 
in  part  taken  up  and  carried  with  it  through  a  filter 
of  paper  |  the  filtrated  liquor  leaving,  upon  evapora- 
tion, a  portion  of  whiiifh  earthy  matter.  This  expc- 
riment  (allowing  the  confequencc  to  be  juflly  drawa 
from  it)  is  itfelf  erroneous:  the  refiduum  proceeds 
from  the  earth  naturally  contained  in  the  water,  not 
fr°m  that  employed  in  the  experiment;  tor  if  pure 
diiliUed  water  be  made  ufe  of,  it  will  leave  no  refi- 
duum, though  long  triturated  or  digefted  with  the" 
earth. 

All  thefe  bodies,  particularly  thofe  of  the  animal 
kind,  contain,  belidcs  their  purely  alkaline  earth,  a 
portion  of  glutinous  matter.  An  inllance  of  this  we 
have  in  crabs-eyes,  which  if  macerated  in  the  weaker 
acids,  or  in  the  Jtrongcr  fufficicntly  diluted  with  water, 
the  earthy  part  will  be  diffolved,  and  the  animal-glue 
remain  in  form  of  a  foft  tranfparcnt  mucilage.  The 
glutinous  fubflance  incrcafe*  their  tendency  to  con- 
crete in  the  ilomach ;  and  thence  thofe  which  contain 
halt  thereof  mould  be  preferred,  to  the  others.  The 
mineral  earths  contain  the  leafl  of  this  kind  of  matter, 
and  fome  of -them  are  very  eafy  of  folution;  chalk,  for 
intranet,  which  may  therefore  be  given  with  greater 
fafcty  than  the  eaimal-abforbcnts.  Thefc  fubilances, 
dive  lied  of  their  conglutinating  matter  by  means  of 
rire,  are  reduced  into  acrimonious  calces  or  limes,  and 
thus  become  medicines  of  a  different  clafs. 

The  teeth,  bones,  hoofs  and  horns  of  animal* 
confill  of  the  fame  principles  with  the  animal-abfor- 
btnts  above  mentioned,  but  combined  indifferent  pro- 
portions: the  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter  is  fo  large, 
as  to  defend  the  earthy  part  from  the  adtion  of  weak 
acids  ;  whilfl  the  earth,  in  its  turn,  protects  the  glu- 
ten from  being  eaiily  diffolved  by  watery  liquors. 
Hence  thefc  bodies  in  their  crude  Hate,  though  re. 
commended  aspoffeffing  lingular  virtues;  are  not  found 
to  have  any  virtue  at  all. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining 
the  decree  of  folubility,  or  comparative  flrength  of 
thefe  earths;  the  principal  of  which  are  arranged  ill 
the  two  following  tables,  one  taken  from  Langimv 
and  the  other  from  Ilombcrg. 
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Taut  of  the  quantity  tf  AM  Jtjhyytd  by  difcrtnt 
Abforbtnti, 


en 


T, 
grains 
of 


Some  kinds  of  Limeftonw  ■ 
Oyfter  fhelh 
Chalk 

Shells  of  Gnrdcn-fnails 
Calcined  Cray-fifh 
Pearls 

Tooth  of  the  Sea-horfe 
Volatile  Salts  V-5 
Fixed  Salts  -9 
Coral,  red  and  white 
CrabKyes 
Egg-fhells 
Mother-of-Pcarl 
Crabs-claws 

-Jaw-bone  of  the  Pike-filh 


160- 
iio 
j  co 

1C3 
IO: 
80 
80 
80 
60 
60 

5^ 

S~ 

so 
40 

•  3* 


Drop* 

of  Spi- 
rit  of 
Salt. 


Tab  is  of  the  quantity  of  d if  orient  Earths  fthille  in 
ylcids. 


C76  grains  of 

?Cit0/sralt  Ycom 

diflulred  of 


"Crabe-eyes 
Mothcr-of-Pearl 
Pearls 

OyHerfhells 
Hart  (horn 


Oriental  Bczoar 


ai6 

N4 
118 

1 86 
118 


576  grains  of 
Spirit  of  Nitre  { 
diffolved  of 


Occidental  Bczoar  1  23 
Quick  Lime 
.Slacked  Lime 

!  'Crabs-eyes 
Mother-of-Pcarl 
Pearls 

OyHerfhells 
Hart  (hum 


Cora! 


199 
•93 
277 
20a 
219 
236 

73l 
ic8 


Oriental  Beroar 
Occidental  Bczoar  144 
Quick  Lime  180 
[.Slacked  Lime  ai6 

Thefe  experiments  do  not  fufBcicntly  afcertain 
the  point  intended  by  them  j  in  the  firft  fett,  the 
quantity  of  acid  is  too  vague  and  iudctermincd  1  in 
the  fecund,  we  arc  not  told  whether  the  acid  was 
perfectly  faturated  1  and  in  both,  the  acids  made  life 
of  were  fo  very  different  from  any  that  can  be  fup- 
pofed  ever  to  exill  in  the  human  body,  that  little  can 
be  concluded  from  them  with  regard  to  the  medical 
effects  of  thefe  abforbents.  Trial  fhould  have  been 
made  with  the  mild  vegetable  acids,  as  the  juices  of 
certain  fruits,  four  fermented  liquors,  or  rather  with 
four  milk.  Nevertbelefa  thefe  tables,  though  not  fo 
perfect  as  cotdd  be  wifhed,  have  their  ufe  in  the  hands 
of  fuch  as  can  make  proper  allowances. 

Art.  III.  Earths  not  dissoluble  in  Acids  or 
other  liquors. 
Thefe  may  be  ranged  in  two  clafles. 

Clafs  t.  Hard  eryflaSRne  tortbs :  as  the  ruby,  garnet, 
emerald, fapphire, hyacinth, and  other  precious  Honest 
cryftalj-  flint,  &c. 

Thbsk  kind  of  fubftances  were  introduced  into  me- 
N"  197. 
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dicine,  and  many  fabulous  virttin  attributed  to  tn«m  T»«fM»W* 

by  the  fupedtition  of  the  earlier  ages.  Some  of  them  '*J""t" 
arc  Hill  preferved  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  but  at 
length  very  juftiy  expunged  from  ours,  notwitblland- 
ing  what  forae  late  writers  of  repute  fpeak  of  their  me- 
dical virtue.  Thefe  indiffolublc  haid  bodies  are  not 
capable  of  producing  any  other  effect,  than  by  their  ri- 
gid angular  particles  (which,  though  levigated  with  the 
utmolt  care,  the  microfcope  11  ill  dilcover*  in  them) 
to  ofFcnd  or  wound  the  intcllincs.  In  levigation,  they 
wear  off  fo  much  from  the  hardeil  marble  iutlruineiits, 
as  will  equal  or  exceed  their  own  weight  :  from  this 
circumRancc  we  may  account  for  their  having  fome- 
timcs  appeared  to  act  as  abforbents.  Some  of  thefe 
Hones,  expofed  to  a  vehement  fire,  become  in  fome 
mcafurcfriable  ;  but  nevcithclcf*  remain  indiffoluble. 
Mod  of  the  coloured  ones  by  this  treatment  lofe  their 
colour;  and  in  this  Hate  prove  nearly  of  the  fame  qui- 
lity  with  common  cry  Hal:  fuch  are,  the  fapphire,  eme« 
raid,  amctlivft,  and  cornelian.  Others  melt  into  a 
blackifh  vitreous  matter,  from  which  a  portion  of  iron 
is  obtainable  by  proper  fluxc. ;  m  the  hyacinth  and 
garnet.  Gcofftoy  concludes  from  hence,  that  thefe 
Hones  really  poffeft  fome  medical  virtues,  depending 
upon  their  metallic  part  :  but  the  quairiiy  of  metallic 
matter,  foJticient  to  give  them  a  confiderable  tind,  is 
fo  exceedingly  fmall,  and  fo  iticlofed  in  a  Hoiiy  matter 
not  at  all  foluble  by  any  of  the  known  mcnUrua,  as 
fcarce  to  admit  of  any  polTibility  of  its  acting  iu  the 
human  body. 

Clafs  2.  Softer  earth  ;  the  talky,  gypfeous,  and  argil- 
laceous. 

Th*  talcs  and  gypfums  have  rarely  been  ufed  as 
medicines.  Some  of  the  former,  from  their  unclu- 
ous  loftnefs  and  filver  hue,  Hand  recommended  ex- 
ternally as  cofinctics  ;  and  fome  of  the  latter,  on  little 
better  foundation,  internally  as  aftringents.  But  they 
have  long  been  dcfervcdly  rejected  by  the  judicious 
practitioners.  They  fecm  to  pofl'ef*  the  ill  qualities  of 
the  alkaline  earth  (concreting  with  tbc  mucus  of  the 
Homath,  &c),  without  any  of  their  good  ones. 

Several  of  the  clays,  boles,  and  terra:  ligiilatae, 
were  highly  celebrated  by  the  ancients  as  alb  indents 
and  alexipharmics,  and  fome  of  them  Rill  continue  in 
eHeem }  though  it  is  certain  they  have  110  great  claim 
to  the  virtues  that  have  been  attt  ibtstcd  to  them.  Their 
real  effects  are,  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  confiUctuy 
to  the  fluids  in  the  firft  pafluges,  and  in  fume  meafure 
defend  the  folids  from  their  acrimony. 

Moll  of  thefe  Wies  contain,  befiden  the  tena- 
cious indiflblublc  earth,  which  is  their  principal  chs- 
ractcriftjc,  (1.)  A  portion  of  an  earth  foluble  in  acids 
limilar  to  thofe  of  the  firft  fedion.  (2.)  Of  acid,  fe- 
parable  hy  diltillation  in  a  lining  fire:  this  acid  is  al- 
ways of  the  fame  nature  with  that  obtained  from  vi- 
triol, fulphui ,  and  alum.  (  3. )  The  coloured  ones  con- 
tain likewife  fmall  quantities  of  iron,  rcdttciblr,  by  in- 
flammable fluxes,  into  its  metallic  form.  In  coiifequcr.ee 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  ingredients,  thefe  earths  may  be 
looked  upon  iu  fome  meafure  at  ahforher.l  :  the  acid 
appears  to  be  united  with  a  part  of  the  alforbenf 
earth  into  a  faline  compound,  approavbtng  to  an  alu- 
minous nature;  whence  they  have  fume  degree  of  alliin- 
5  gerii-y  j 
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rtmt*  geney t  whether  the?  receipt  my  peculiar  virtue  from  Umctuov*  vegetable!  unit*  «rith  «rat«,  fey  trf- 

V".*0  the  iron,  it  greatly  to  be  doubted)  fince  tt  i*  in  a  very  turation,  into  a  milky  liquor  ;  and  pre  out  their  oil 

'       crude  (late,  and  in  quantity  extremely  fmall.  upon  cxpreflion— Thefe  kind*  of  oil*  and  animal-fat* 

Thefc  earth*  unite  with  water  into  a  turbid  li«  diffolve  not  in  any  menftruum  except  alkaline  oijct  i 

quor,  flippcry  and  fraooth  to  the  touch,  and  renain  fur  which  change  their  quality,  and  reduce  them  i*u.o  a 

fome  time  fufpended  i  the  fand,  grit,  or  c.ber  groffer  leap,  difloluble  in  water,  but  more  perfectly  in  tinnoj 

matter*,  which  are  often  found  naturally  mingled  with  fpin'tt ;  from  thi*  compound,  the  oil  may,  byfe  !ki- 

them,  fubfiding.  They  may  be  freed  by  mean*  of  acid*  ful  addition  of  acid*,  be  recovered  in  a  purer  ftate  than 

from  their  alkaline  earth  j  by  codion  in  water,  from  before,  and  rendered  foluble,  like  eflcntial  oil*,  in  (pi. 

their  faline  matter ;  and  the  coloured  one*  from  their  rit  of  wine. 

iron  by  digeftion  in  aqua-regis,  the  only  menftruum  we  The  medical  virtue*  of  thefe  fubftance*  are,  w 

are  acquainted  with  that  will  extract  the  ferrugineou*  obtund  acrimoniou*  humour*,  and  to  foften  and  rela* 

matter  of  argfllaceou*  and  bolar  earths.    Thi*  puri-  thefolid*;  hence  their  ufe  internally  in  tickling  cough*, 

fled,  they  have  all  nearly  the  fame  appearance  and  qua-  heat  of  urine,  pain*,  and  inflammation*  ;  and  exter- 

Kties.    Expofed  to  a  ftrong  fire,  they  lofe  their  foft  naliy  in  tenfion  and  rigidity  of  particular  part*.  The 

glutinous  quality,  and  are  reduced  into  hard  mafic*,  milky  folutions,  commonly  called  emu/fiotu,  though  mneh 

indiflbluble  as  at  firft.  emollient  than  the  oil*  themfclve*  or  anirral-fats, 

have  thi*  advantage,  that  they  may  be  given  in  acutff 

Akt.  IV.  Glutimoos  Vegttablc  and  Animal  Sub'  or  inflammatory  diftempera,  without  danger  of  the  i0 

Jlancet.  coufequcnccs  which  the  other*  might  fomctime*  pro- 

_  .         „      . .  duce:  fat*  and  oils,  kept  in  a  degree  of  heat  no  great- 

Claf*  I.    Vtgttablt.  er  thjw  that  of  til<  numan  (>0<jT>  foon  j,ecome  ranci 

Pure  gum* :                Vegetable*  abounding  and  acrimoniou*  ;  wltilft  cmulfion*  tend  rather  to  grow 

Tragacanth,                       with  mucilage:  four. 

AlT.  VI.     ASTR  tNGEWTS. 


Seneca,  Orchil  root, 

of  cherry,  plnm,    Althara  root, 
and  other  European  tree*.  Quince-feeds,  &c. 

Gums  and  mucilage*  are  glutinous  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, of  no  particular  tafle  or  fmcll,  foluble  in 
water,  but  not  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  oils.  They 
diner  from  one  another  only  in  degree  of  tenacity  ; 
the  more  tenacious  are  called  gumi ;  thofe  which  are 


Galls, 

Torment  il-root, 
Biltort-root, 


R.tlauftines, 
Terra  Japonic*, 
Acacia,  &c. 


mucilages.  The  firft^ naturally  exfude  from  cer-  purple  o  I 


Astringent  fubftance*  are  diftinguifhed  by  m 
rough  auftere  taftc  ;  and  changing  folutions  of  iron, 
efpecially  thofe  made  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  of  a  dark 


and  Ihrubs ;  the  latter  are  extracted  by  art. 
Almoft  all  vegetable  fubftance*  contain  fomc  portion 
of  tliefe,  which,  after  the  refinous  part  has  been  ex- 
traded  by  fpirit,  may  be  feparated  from  the 
tng  matter  by  means  of  water. 


ftringents  yield  their  virtues  by  infufion  both, 
to  water  and  vinous  fpirits,  generally  in  greateft  per- 
fection to  the  former.  Oil*  extract  nothing  from 
them;  nor  do  they  give  over  any  of  their  virtue  in  di- 
tlilEation  :  ncvertheleft  their  aftringency  it  confidcr- 


The  general  virtue*  of  thefe  kind*  of  fubftance*  ayv  „bated  by  evaporating  decoction*  of  them  to  the 
are,  to  thicken  the  fluids,  and  defend  the  folids  from  confidence  of  an  extract,  and  totally  deftroyed  by  long 
them  when  grown  (harp  or  corrofive.    Hence  their  ufe  keeping, 
in  a  thin  acrimoniou*  flare  of  the  juices,  and  where 
the  natural  mucus  of  the  intcftinct  is  abraded. 


Most  animal 


Claf*  a. 

fubftanccs 


The  medical  effect*  of  thefc  kinds  of  fubftan- 
ces  are,  to  conftringe  the  fibre*,  and  incraflate  or 
lightly  thicken  the  juice*.  Their  more  experienced 
ufe  is  in  diforders  proceeding  from  a  debility  or  flac- 
( the  fat  excepted)  con.  cid  rtate  of  the  folid*;  in  haemorrhages,  from  a  thin- 
ncf*  of  the  blood,  laxity  or  rupture  of  the  veflcl*  t  in 


tain  a  vifeous  matter,  in  many  refpects  fimilar  to  the 

foregoing,  and  capable  of  being  extraded  by  ftrong  preternatural  difchargea' of  other  kinds,  after  theof- 

coction  in  water.  fending  matter  has  been  duly  corrected  or  evacuated  t 

Animal  glues  and  gellies  have  the  general  qua-  and  in  external  relaxation*, 

lities  of  the  vegetable  gums  and  mucilages;  with  this  In  fome  cafe*,  they  produce  the  effects  of  ape- 

diffcrence,  that  the  former  arc  more  nutrimental,  and  rienuj  the  veflels,  conftringed  and  ftrengthened  by 

apt  to  run  into  a  putrid  ftate.    Confidered  as  the  fub-  them,  being  enabled  to  protrude  the  circulating  juices 

jects  of  chemiftry,  the  difference  betwixt  them  is  very  with  greater  force. 

great :  thafe  of  the  animal  kind  are  changed  by  fire  A  good  deal  of  caution  is  rcquifite  in  the  ufe 
into  a  volatile  alkaline  bit,  and  a  fetid  oil ;  the  vegc-  of  thefc  medicine*,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  more  power- 
table  into  an  acid  liquor,  and  a  very  fmall  portion  of  ful  kiud.    In  plethoric  habit**  inveterate  obftructions, 
oih  matter,  coctidcrably  lc£k  fetid  than  the  former.  critical  evacuations,  and  in  all  kind*  of  fluxes  in  ire* 
,                    f,    „  neral  before  the  morbific  matter  ha*  been  expelled,  or 
Art.  V.  Soft  ONCTUOO s  Subflanctt.  whcrc  tJierc    my  ftridure  or  fpafmodic  contraAioo 
Clafs  I .    Injifid  vegetable  tilt ;  and fubjlantts  abounding  of  the  veflela,  aftringents  prove  eminently  hurtful. 
•  vritb  them  ;  a*  almonds,  and  the  kernels  of  moft  Where  critical  dyfenteriea  or  diarrhatas  arc  reftraincd 
fruit* ;  linked,  and  the  medullary  put  of  fun  dry  by  ftyptic*,  the  acrimonious  matter,  .now  confined  in 
other  feed*.  the  inteftines  corrodes  or  enflamcs  them  |  and  fome- 
Clafs  a.  sinimatfatt ;  a*  fpermaceti.  time*  occauon*  a  gangrene  of  the  parts. 

Vol.  X.  Part  II.  4  N  Art. 
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Arr.VlL  Swiiti. 

Sugar  Raifms, 
Honey,  Liquorice,  tec. 

The  vegetable  fwects  are  a  very  numerous  tribe ; 
him  oft  evrry  plant  that  bat  been  examined,  dif- 
covering  in  fome  of  its  part*  a  faccharine  juice.  The 
bottoms  of  flowers,  and  moll  kind*  of  feeds  and  grain 
when  they  begin  to  vegetate,  arc  remarkably  fweet. 

Vegetable  fwcets  are  extracted  both  by  water 
and  vinous  fpirits,  moil  readily  by  the  firft,  but  in 
greatcft  perfection  by  the  latter.  Nothing  of  their 
talle  arifes  in  diftillation  with  either  of  thefe  liquors  : 
nevcnhclcfs  by  long  boUing  with  water  they  become 
lomewhat  lefs  agreeable  j  but  arc  not  much  injured 
by  being  treated  inthe  fame  manner  with  reclined  fpirit. 

The  purer  fweets,  as  fugnr,  promctc  the  union 
of  diililled  oils  with  watery  liquors,  and  prevent  the 
fcparatiou  of  the  Butyraccotis  part  from  milk  :  from 
thi»  quality,  they  arc  fuppofed  to  unite  the  unctuous 
part  of  the  food  with  the  animal  juices.  Hence  fome 
have  concluded,  that  they  incrcafe  fat  :  others*  that 
they  have  ■  contrary  effect,  by  preventing  the  £rpa:a- 
tii>n  of  the  uii&uoii*  matter  which  forms  the  fat  tnotu 
the  blood  :  and  others,  that  thry  render  the  juice* 
thicker  and  more  tiuggim,  retard  the  circulation  ai  d 
cuticular  excretion^,  and  tlius  bring  oo  a  variety  of  dis- 
orders. Hut  fwects  have  not  been  found  to  produce 
any  of  thefe  effects  in  any  remarkable  degree  :  com- 
mon experience  lhows,  that  their  moderate,  and  even 
liberal,  ule  is  at  leatt  innocent ;  that  they  reconcile, 
not  only  to  the  palate,  but  to  the  ftomach  alfti,  fub- 
ftanccsof  thcmfclvcs  dilguftful  to  both;  and  thus  render 
falutary  what  would  otherwifc  be  injurious  to  the  body. 

The  uiuHui'Us  aud  mucilaginous  fwects  a*  the 
impure  fugais,  liquorice,  &c.  have  a  coulidcrahlc  de- 
rr/cc  of  emollient  and  lubricating  virtue. — Thofe  ac- 
companied with  a  mansfeft  acid,  as  in  the  juices  of 
rwi  il  fvrect  fruits,  are  remarkably  relaxing  ;  and  if 
taken  immoderately,  occaiion  diarrhoeas  and  dyfente- 
t  ics  which  foaictinies  have  proved  fatak 

Art.  VIII.  Actios. 

Acids  arc  fubftanccs  of  a  penetrating  pungen- 
i  r.  Applied  to  the  Ikin,  they  inflame  or  exulec- 
:ate  it  :  chewed,  they  occafion  a  copious  difchargc  of 
)jiiva:  and  muffed  up  the  nofc,  they  ptovoke  fneczing. 

Thefe  fuhftanccs  coulidcred  as  the  fubjeds  of  pliar- 
nacy,  may  be  divided  into  three  clafies, 

'X.  In  diftillation  witb  water: 
as  horff-racUth,  muftard, 

tcurvy-gral's  &c 
2.  By  in/uaon  only :  as  the 
Yielding  their  acrimony  {     greater  celandine,  pyre* 

thrum,  Sec. 
y  Neither  to  infufion,  mot 
diftillation  :  as  arum  and 
dracunculus. 

The  general  effects  of  acrid  medicines  are,  to  tli- 
mulate  the  vcffels,  and  diffolve  tenacious  juices.  In 
cold  leucophie-gmatic  habits  ftagnations  of  the  fluids 
and  where  the  contractile  power  of  the  folids  is  weak, 
they  prove  powerful  expectorants,  deubftrucnts,  diu- 
retics, and  emnien.->goguea ;  and  if  the  patieat  is  kept 
»»rm,  fudorifics.  In  lrot  biHous  conftitutions,  pletho- 
ric hfbita,  kCammatury  dillempcrs,  where  there  it  ai- 
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ready  a  degree  of  uritatian,  where  tfe  Jviee*  are  toe  »«»»«• 

thin  or  acrimonious,  or  die  vrfcera  unsound,  thefe  ' 
Simulating  medicines  prove  highly  prejudicial,  and 
never  fail  to  aggravate  the  difcafe. 

Certain  acrid  fubftanccs  have  been  lately  recom- 
mended m  dry  convulfivc  afthmas :  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  fquill  in  particular,  for  the  cure  of  tlu's  difordcr, 
fevcral  inftanccs  arc  related  in  the  Comaercium  Liter** 
rivm  of  Nosimberg  for  the  years  1737  and  1739.  Car- 
thcufcr  thinks,  that  not  the  aAhma  itfelf,  but  a  parti- 
cular effect  of  it,  was  removed  by  this  medicine.  He 
obferves,  that  in  all  afthmas  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  vcffels  is  impeded  ;  and 
hence,  during  every  paroxyfm,  the  lungs  arc  in  a  kind 
of  (edematous  ft  ate:  that  if  this  oedema,  becoming  ha- 
bitual, remains  after  the  fit  is  over,  it  is  cither  perpe- 
tually  occaiioning  frclh  ones,  or  gives  rife  to  a  dropfy 
of  the  hrcaft  :  that  acrid  medicines,  by  removing  the 
oedema,  remove  what  was  originally  an  effect  of  tha 
afthma,  and  in  time  a  caufc  of  its  aggravation. 

Art.  IX.  Aromaticj. 


pungent 

nc  of  the 


AaoMATics  are  fubftances  of  a 
talle,  and  a  more  or  lefs  fragrant  fmcll.  Some 
lpices  are  purely  aromatic,  ab  cubebs,  peppe;,  clovas  ; 
fome  fubftances  have  a  lwectncfs  mixed  w:th  the  aro- 
matic matter,  as  angelica-root,  auifecd,  fennel-feed ; 
fome  an  aftringency,  as  cinnamon;  fome  a  itrong  mu-  & 
cilagc,  as  caiia  lignca ;  fome  a  bitwrne fs,  as  orange- 
peel.  The  aromatic  matter  itfelf,  contained  in  diffe- 
rent fubjefts,  differs  alfo  not  a  little  in  it«  phannaccu- 
tic  properties.  It  is  extracted  from  all  by  rectified" 
fpint  of  wiuc  ;  from  fome  in  great  part,  from  others 
fcarccly  at  all,  by  water.  The  aromatic  matrer  of 
fome  fubjc&s  as  of  lemon-pec!,  riles  wholly  in  dif! il- 
lation both  with  fpirit  and  water;  that  of  others,  a 
cinnamon,  rife-s  wholly  with  water,  but  fcarccly  at  aif 
with  fpirit;  while  thit  of  others,  as  pepper,  is  iu  pari 
left  behind  after  the  dilliliation  of  water  itfelf  from  the 
fpice. 

Wich  regard  to  the  general  virtues  of  aromatic*, 
they  warm  the  llomach,  and  Ly  c.^iees  the  whot>; 
habit;  raife  t>  c  pulfe,  and  quicken  the  ch  dilation. 
In  cold  languid  cafes,  phlegmatic  habit'',  and  «  weak 
flaecid  ftate  of  the  folids,  tltey  fupport  the  \i«  -.it jr, 
and  promote  the  falutary  feciet:ou:.  In  hot  b'iiuus 
temperaments,  plethoric  habit*,  inflammatory  indifpo- 
fitions,  drynefs  and  ftricturcs  of  the  fibre.,  they  arc  ge- 
nerally hurtful. 

Art.  X.  Bitters. 

Centian  root,       Leffer  centaury, 
Hops,  Carduus  &c. 

Bittehs  for  the  mod  part  yield  their  virtue 
both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  mcnllruaj  fome  rot*' 
perfectly  to  one,  and  others  to  the  other.  None  of 
the  Jubilances  of  this  dafs  give  over  any  thing  con- 
fidcrable  of  their  tafte  in  diftillation,  either  to  wafer 
or  to  fpirit;  their  bittemefs  remaining  entire,  and  fre- 
quently improved,  in  the  extracts.  Such  as  are  ac- 
companied with  flavour,  as  wormwood,  may  by  this 
procefs  be  reduced  into  timple  flavourlcfs  bitte:». 

Thefe  fublraoces  participate  -of  the  virtue-,  of  a- 
ftriagvnts  and  aromatics.  Tbtir  gtiicral  cft>  a«  are, 
to  conftringe  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  and  intdtinrs 
to  warm  Ujc  habit,  attenuate  the  bile  and  juices  in  the 
4  fitft 
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ftr*.  paflsges,  and  promote  the  natural  evacuations, 

Cioularly  of  pwctt  and  urine.  Jn  weakncfs  of  the 
lach,  loft  of  appetite,  indigeftion,  and  the  like  dif- 
ordtrs,  proceeding  from  a  laxity  of  the  folids,  or  cold 
fiaggifh  indifpofition  of  the  juices,  thefe  kind*  of  me- 
dicines do  good  ferricc.  Where  the  fibres  are  already 
too  teafe  and  rigjd,  where  there  is  any  immoderate 
heat  or  inflammation,  bitter*  very  fenfibly  increafe  the 
diftemper;  and,  if  their  nfe  it  continued,  communicate 
it  to  tne  kidney* :  hence  the  urine  become*  high-co- 
loured, fmall  in  quantity,  and  at  length  fupprcfled  ;  a 
dropfy  foon  fucc ceding.  If  the  kidneys  were  before 
fo  but  a*  to  remain  now  uninjured,  yet  the  other  vif. 
eera  become  gradually  more  and  more  rigid,  and  a 
tabes  is  at  length  brought  on 

Bitter  fubuances  deftroy-infefts,  and  prevent  pu- 
trefaction. Hence  they  are  recommended  as  an- 
thelmintic, and  externally  a*  antifcptics. 

Art.  XL    Emetics  <W  Cathartics. 
Hellebore,  Colocynth, 
Julip,  Scammony, 
Ipecacuanha,  Gamboge,  &c. 

These  fubitancet  confift  of  a  refinous  part,  in 

which  the  purgative  or  emetic  quality  refide*:  and  a 

gummy  faline  one,  which  aft*  chiefly  as  a  diuretic. 

The  firft  is  extracted  or  diflblved  by  vinous  fpirits  ; 

the  latter  by  water.  Nothing  arifet  in  dillillation  from 

either. 

The  acrid  refms,  exhibited  by  themfelves,  teoacl- 
cully  adhere  to  the  coat*  of  the  intcftines,  by  their 
flimulating  power  irritate  and  inflame  them,  and 
thus  produce  fundry  violent  diforders.  Hoffman  re- 
lates, that  he  has  fumetimes  obferved  convulfions,  and 
a  paralyfis  of  both  fides,  from  their  ufe. 

Thefc  inconveniences  may  be  awided,  by  pre- 
vioufly  triturating  them  with  fubftances  capable  of 
dividing  their  tenacious  texture,  and  preventing  their 
sdhHion  ;  by  this  means  they  become  mild  and  fafe, 
operate  without  difturbance,  and  at  the  lame  time 
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morr  effectually  anfwer  the  purpofes  intended  b 
them. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  correct  tlic  ill  qua- 
lity of  the  refinous  purgatives,  by  the  addition  of 
acids  and  aromatic  oils.  Acids  weaken  their  power, 
but  have  no  o'»her  effeft  than  what  a  diminution  of  the 
dofe  would  equally  anfwer.  The  pungent  eficntial 
oil*  may  ferve  to  warm  the  ftomach,  make  the  me- 
dicine fit  cafier,  and  thus  prevent  the  naufea  which 
fometimes  happen* ;  but  as  foon  as  the  relic  begins 
to  exert  itfelf  in  tlie  intcftines,  thefe  oils,  inftead  of 
correcting,  increafe  its  virulence ;  being  themfelves 
apt  to  occafion  the  inconvenience*  which  they  are 
here  intended  to  prevent,  an  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowel*.  Alkaline  falts  or  foaps  have  a 
better  effect  5  as  they  difpofe  the  re  fin  to  folutioo,  and 
promote  it*  operation. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  feem  to  aft  by  li- 
quefying the  juices,  and  ftimulating  the  coat*  of  the 
ftomach  and  intedines.  If  the  irritation  is  ftroog  and 
fudden,  their  action  is  quick  and  upwards  :  if  flower, 
downwards.  Cathartics  given  in  a  liquid  farm,  or  ii» 
very  fcnfible  habits,  often  prove  emetic ;  and  emetics, 
where  mucus  abounds,  cathartic.  They  operate  more 
violently  in  robuft  conftitutions  than  in  thofe  of  a 
contrary  temperament;  thevcffels  being  in  the  former 
more  tenfe  and  rigid,  and  consequently  lei's  capable  of 
of  bearing  ah  equal  degree  of  irritation. 

The  action  of  thci'c  medicine*  is  extended  be- 
yond the  prime  vix  :  This  appears  evident  from  the 
increafe  of  the  pulfe  which  always  accompanies  their 
operation ;  and  from  the  common  obfrrvation  of  chil- 
dren being  purged  by  the  milk,  if  the  nurfe  has  taken 
a  cathartic.  Some  of  thera,  particularly  hellebore,  are 
faid  to  purge,  if  only  applied  externally  iu  ifltie. — 
Purgatives,  even  of  the  more  powerful  kind,  exhibited 
in  fuitable  fmall  dofe*,  in  conjunction  with  the  milder 
aperient*,  may  be  introduced  into  the  habit,  fo  as  to 
prove  notable  deobftruents,  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics, 
without  acting  fenfibly  by  ftool. 
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TECHNICAL  KAMES.  ISIflMMI  NAME' 


EARTS   VSEO  IN 
XtOKISl. 


The  wood,  tops, 

and  coi.es. 
The  leaves. 


f.M»«f   Abie*  ruber  (Pi-  The  fir-tree. 
Simpler.       niu  abut,  Lin.) 
!     »       Abrotanumfeeroina  Lavender  cotton 
(Smttolm  ehama- 
etfar.La.) 

Abrotanum     mas  Southernwood.       The  leave?. 
( Artrmjia  abrtr 
lartum,  Lin.) 
Abfinthium  man-    Sea  wormwood.       The  tops, 
timum  (Artemi- 
Jtamaritima,\.\n. ) 
Abfinthium vulgare  Common  won 


v  1 »  t  v  1 3. 

Diuretic  and  dia- 
phoretic. 

Stimulant,  deter- 
gent, and  anthcl- 


Stimulant,  deter- 
ment, aperient, 
and  fudoritic. 

Stomach*-.  "1 


( Artem'tfia  ahftn~ 


The  leaves  and  flow* 

rring  tops. 


Stomachic. 


EREEARATIONS  FROM  THEM. 

A  decoftiou.  Ljft  rf 

Simples. 

Dccoftion,  and  ointment  for      «  ™ 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

Decoction  and  tinfture  ;  alfo 
lotion  and  ointment  for  cu- 
tanenus  eruptions. 

An  oil,  extract,  conferve,  and 
fevcral  diftillcd  tincture- 
waters.  They  alfo  enter  the 
common  fomentation  and 
green  oil. 


4Na 


Acacia 
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TECHNICAL  NAMES.   EHOLISH  HAMS*. 

Acacia  Gcrmaoiu  The  flee. 

(Pnuttu  fp'mofa, 
Lin.) 

Acacia  vera  (Mi-  Acacia. 

mofamiitiea^LXxu) 
Acetofa    (Rum*  Sorrel. 

atttof.  Lia.) 

Acetofella  (Qxttlk  Wood  forreL 

actio  ft  I.  T  -ip  ) 
Acctutn.  Viaegar. 


Aconitiim  (A.  ma-  Wolf  »-baae. 

priliu,  Lin.) 
Acoru<>-    See  Co- 


FAATS  USED  IK 
MEDICINE. 


vuTVEi.       fEEPAnATiem  raoM  thim. 


Infpiflated  juice.  Aftringent. 


Infpiflated  juice. 
Leave*. 


Aftringent. 


Aftringent  and  an-  An  cffential  fait  for  taking 
titcorbutic.  out  fpot*  in  clothe*.  A 

decoction. 

The  leave*.  Aftringent  and  an-  A  cooierve. 

til'corbutic. 
Cordial,  refrigerant,  A  diftflled  fpirit. 
fudorifie,  and 
ant&ptic. 

Tlit  herb  and  leaves.  Narcotic.  Tincture. 


fra. 

Adianthum  Krura  Maiden-hair.  The  leave*. 

(A&antb.  taptli. 
Vtn.  Lin.) 


Acr  dephlogifticuta.  Dephlogifticated 


Aer  mephiticu*.      Fixed  air. 

Aer  nitrofu*.  Nitrous  air. 

JEs.    See  Cuprum.  Brafs.  See  Capper. 

Agaricus,  (Bolritu  Agaric. 
pint  laricu,  Lin.) 

Agaricui  chirurgo-  Female  agaric,  or 
rum  (Bolchu  ig-     agaric  of  the  oak, 
nariuj,  Lin.)  touchwood,  o; 

fpunk. 

Agnus  caftus  (Vt-  The  chafte  tree.      The  feeds. 
lex  agnut  cqflut, 
Lio.) 

Agrimonia/^.£«-  Agrimony.  The  leave*. 

pater,  Lin.) 


Albumen  ovi.  White  of  an  egg. 
Alchemilla  (A.  xuU  Ladits-mantle. 

garii.  Lin.) 
Alkekengi,  (Phy-  Winter-cherry. 

jal'u  alkaktugi% 

Lin.) 

AUiaria  (Errfmum  Sauce-alone,  or 
ollana,  Lin.)  Jack-by-the- 
hedge. 
(A.  fati.  Garlic 
n,  Lin.) 


The  leaves. 
The  fruit. 

The  leaves. 


Ainu*  (Bttula  at-  Alder. 
mm,  Lin.) 


Aloes  (Alor  per/a-  Aloe*. 

liaia,  Lin.) 
A16n.  (A.  ncJ.)  Chkkweed. 

Lis.) 


The 
Leaves  and  hark. 

Infpiflated  juice. 
Thel 


Attenuating  and  a-  DecoeYion  and  fjrrup  j  ittvir- 
perient.  tues  bell  obtained  from  an 

iofufion  of  the  lierb  fweeU 
ened  with  fugar  and  liquo- 
rice, and  drank  as  tea. 

Suppofed  to  be  an- 
tifeptic and  cor- 
roborative. 

Antifeptic  and  lt- 
thontriptic. 

Very  antifeptic. 


An  aqueons  extract,  but 
much  difufed. 


Styptic. 


Attenuant  and  to*  Digcftcd  in  wbey,  it  form* 
uic.  a  diet-drink  ukd  by  fume 

Difcutient. 
Aftringent. 


in  the  fpring. 


Aperient  and  dlu-  Dried  and  powdered.  Infpit. 
retic.  fated  juice. 

Sudorific  and  deob- 
Jlruent. 

Stimulant,  attenu-  A  fyrup  and  oxymel,  oisb 
difcutient*     went  and  poultice. 


and  diuretic. 
Aftringent. 


Catliartic. 


Dcroc\ion.  The  leaves  chopt 
and  heated,  efficacious  for 
difpcsGog  milk  in  the 
breafts. 

Ingredient  in  fweral  tin&ure* 
and  pills. 
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Ticimiou  kamsi.  iwousk  namss. 


Althaea  {Of. 

A/,  Lm.) 
Alumen. 


Alum. 


tiXTS  VStD  IN 

MEDICIHE. 

The  leaf  and  root. 
The  whole. 


Ambragrifea.  Ambcrgrife.  The  whole. 

Ammi  vulgar!*.  Bilhop's  weed.  The  leaves. 
Amomum  Verum.  Tree  amomum.  The  feeds. 
Amomum  vulgare  Baflard   fto  tie-par-  The  feeds. 

fSi/vu,  Liu.)  fley. 
Ammoniacum.  See 
'  Gummi. 

Amygdala    (Am.    Sweet  and  bitter  al-  The  fruit. 

cen.  Lin.)  monds. 
Amylum.  Starch. 
Anacardium  occi-  Caihew-tree.  The  nuts. 

dentate,  (Lin.) 


Anagallis  (Arvtn-  Pimpernel. 

fit.  Lin.) 
Ananas  (Bremelia  The  pine-apple. 

ananat,  Lin.) 
Anchufa  (A.  tmt-  Alkanct. 

toria,  Lin.) 
Anethum  (A.  gra-  Dill. 

vroltnt,  Lin.) 
Angelica  (A.  Arch-  Angelica. 
aitgtha,  and  fyl- 
ve/trit.  Lin.) 
Angulturx  cor- 
tex, (a) 
Anifum  (Pimfiini'  Anife. 
la  anifum,  Lin.) 


ThcHcaves. 

The  fruk. 

The  root. 

The  feeds. 

The  roots,  thdks, 
leaves,  and  feeds. 

The  feed. 


Aparine  (Ga!H*m  Goofegrafs,  or  di-  The  leaves. 


aftarint,  Lin.) 
Apium   (A.  gra- 

W.  Lin.) 
Aqua  marina. 

Aqua  minerales. 

Aqux  fulphu 


Lift  of 

virtu  is,      visriiATioiri  r»OM  trim.  ,  *""t>1"- , 

A  fyrup  and  ointment. 

Strongly  aftringent.  A  ftyptic  powder,  ftyptic  wa- 
ter, whey,  &c. 
A  high  cordial.       A  tincture  or  eflence. 
Stimulant.  An  ingredient  in  the  thrriaca. 

A  romauc.  An  ingredient  in  the  theriaca, 

Carminative  and 
diuretic. 


Relaxing. 

Aftringent. 
Corrofive. 


Sudorific  and 

vine. 
Refrigerant. 


Oil  outfide,  but  the  kernels 
used  as  almonds  ;  the  gum 
inftead  of  gum  arabic. 

Extract,  or  infpiflated  juice. 


Only  ufed  for  its 
colour. 

Carminative.  DiftiHed  oil,  water, 

rituous  extract. 
Aromatic  Several  compound  waters. 


and  (pi- 


and  to-  An  eflcntial  oil,  a  fpirituoua 
nie.  compound  water,  Sic. 

Diaphoretic,    ca-  A  number  of  chemical  prepa- 


thartic, 


Smalls^-. 
Sea-water. 
Mineral  waters. 


The  roots,  leaves, 
and  feeds. 


tcrs. 

Argentina    (  Po-  Silvcrwecd. 
tent  ill.  argtntm. 
Lin.) 

Argentum  vivum.  Quickftlve-. 


The 


Aperient. 
Carminative. 

Cathartic  and  alte- 
rative 

Tonic  and  altera- 
tive. 

Alterative  and  an- 
thelmintic. 


rations.  See  Chemist*  v- 
JnJcx,  Kskmes  Miner alt 
and  Reouj-vs  of  Antimony, 


Diet-drinks. 


powerful 


Several  chemical 

lions}  fee  CMtMi5T»v-y<i- 
dtx.  An  ingredient  in  fe- 
veral  other  officinal  prcpa- 


Ariflo- 


(a)  The  Anguftnra  bark  was  firft  imported  from  the  Weft  Indies  in  1788  ;  but  it  is  a  native  of  Africa. 
Mr  Bruce,  who  had  been  cured  of  a  dyfentery  ia  Abyflima  by  the  bark  o£  a  plant  called  there  IVoagmvt, 
brought  the  feeds  from  that  country,  and  the  plant  is  now  cultivated  in  Kcw  garden  and  other  places  under 
the  name  of  Bracea  antidr/enieria,  or  ftrmgiuta.  He  fuppofed  the  bark  of  this  was  the  fame  with  that  of  thr 
Anguftoraj  but  Dr  Duncan,  in  the  Medical  Commentaries  fur  1790,  fays  that  they  are  totally  diuercut  v.liva 
compared  together.    For  an  account  of  the  Anguftura  bark,  fee  Jtivn't  Bari. 
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PARTS  USEP  IN 

Simpc*    TECHNICAL  NAMES.  U»UII  HAMIS.  ,|r»ICINE.                TtaTUES,         f»£»i«AT>0»S  fILOM  IH«M. 

Ariiloio<:»>;a    f^.   Birthwort.  The  roots;  Attenuating.ftimu. 

clemMitu,  Lin.)  lant,  and  deter- 

Armeuiaca  f/Vsr  The  plum-tree.  The  fruit  and  gum.  The  fruit  refrige- 

nsr  Arneniaca,  rant.  Mid  the  gum 

Lin.)  demulcent. 

Arnica  (A.  mom-  German  leopard's  The  herb,  flowers,  Antifpafmodic;  e-  A  warm  iofufioa. 

tana,  Lin.)             bane.  and  roots.              roctic,  cathartic 

Arfcotcum.  (b)      Arfenic.  Corrofive. 

Artemifia  (A.  W-  Mugwort.  The  leaves.           Antifpafmodic.  In/ufion. 

garit,  Lin.)  . 

Arum  [A.  mania-  Wake-cstbi*.  The  root.             Stimulant.  A  compound  powder  and 

turn,  Lin . )  conferve  (  c  ). 
Afahrtida.  Sec 

Gumni,  infra. 

A  (arum  (A.Evro-  Afarabaeca.  The  leaves.            Errhine,  cathartic,  A  compound  powder  (n) 

ftdum,  Lin.)  and  emetic. 

AfparaguM^.^f-  Asparagus,  The  roots.             Suppofed  diuretic, 

Afpcrula.              Woodruff.  The  flowers.          Attenuaat  and  ape- 

rient. 

Afphodtlos, 


(n)  This  pernicious  mineral  hat  fame  time  ago  been  introduced  into  medicine  as  a  certain  remedy  fur  can- 
cers ;  but  Mr  Juftamond,  who  publilhed  a  trcatifc  on"  this  fubjeci  two  or  tliree  rears  ago,  informs  us,  that 
even  the  moft  guarded  ufe  of  it  in  the  external  way,  while  it  produces  the  happiclt  cfTccrs  in  hr-iding  can- 
cerous ulcers,  yet  occafions  fuch  difagrecahlc  fymptoms  of  the  paralytic  kind,  that  it  cannot  be  periifted  in. 
The  latril  trials  in  London  are  likcwife  faid  to  confirm  this  account ;  notwithstanding  which,  however,  the  in- 
ternal ufe  of  it  has  fince  gained  ground  in  a  variety  of  diforders,  particularly  in  intermitting  fevers,  which  arc 
faid  to  be  readily  cured  by  it  fometimes  after  the  bark  and  all  other  icmedics  had  foiled.  A  folution  of  the 
mineral  is  given  by  drops,  from  one  fifteenth  to  a  fixth  part  of  a  grain  for  a  dofe,  largely  diluted  in  a  warm 
aqueous  liquid  Dr  Aikin  recommends  oil  and  milk  at  a  certain  remedy  agaioil  thi*  dellructive  poifoo.  He 
quotes  from  Hoffman  an  inflance  where  feveral  perfons  of  diftinetiun  had  tailed  food  mixed  with  arfenic  irt- 
fiead  of  fugar.  AH  of  them  were  fci/ed  with  anxiety  at  the  brealt,  pain  at  the  Itomach,  tremor  of  the  lips, 
and  teachings.  Milk  and  oil  were  given  in  great  plenty,  and  thty  continued  flrongly  vomiting  for  half  a 
day.  Some  vomited  no  lefs  than  100  times;  but  all  of  them  recovered.  Some  inftauccs  of  a  limilar  kind 
have  come  within  the  Doctor's  own  knowledge.  Sage  in  his  Mineralogy  relates,  that  the  regulus  is  much 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  calx  or  glaf*  :  he  fays  that  on  giving  hnlt  an  ounce  to*  cat,  thr  animal  only  grew 
meagre  Jor  fome  time,  but  afterwards  became  fat  again.  He  fays  that  acids,  particularly  vinegar,  are  the 
antidotes  to  this  poifon  ;  and  that  oils  and  emulfions  do  not  fo  ifVctuaUy  obtuud  this  poifon  as  acids  do.  Of 
this  he  has  had  experience  in  brutes.  He  adds,  that  the  regulu*  is  not  fuluble  in  water,  and  that  the  foun- 
ders axe  more  afraid  of  fumes  of  lead  than  arfenic. 

(c)  Dr  Aikin  informs  us,  that  the  infupportable  pungency  on  the  tongue,  which  has  hitherto  prevented 
it  from  being  ufed  in  a  frelh  Hate  fo  an  to  exert  its  full  virtues,  is  effectually  covered  by  unctuous  and  gummy 
material*.  The  frelh  root  beaten  into  a  fmooth  maf»,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  teitaceous  powder  which 
promote*  the  divifion  of  it,  may  be  either  mixed  with  about  on  equaLquantlty  of  powdered  gum  arabic,  and  three 
or  four  times  as  much  conferve,  fo  as  to  make  them  into  an  electuary  j  or  rubbed  with  a  thick  mixture  of  mu- 
cilage of  gum  arabic  and  fpcrmaccti,  gradually  adding  any  fuitable  watery  liquors,  and  a  little  fyrup  in  or- 
der to  form  an  cmullion,  two  parts  of  the  root,  two  of  gum,  and  one  of  fpcrmaetrti,  make  an  emullion,  which 
fear.-e  imprrlTes  any  degree  of  pungency-  upon  the  tongue  though  kept  long  in  the  mouth.  In  thefe  forms  our 
author  has  given  the  freuY  root  from  ten  grains  to  more  than  a  fcmple,  three  or  four  times  a-day :  it  generally 
ocr.  ilcned  a  flight  fenfation  of  warmth,  firit  about  the  ftomach  and  then  in  the  remoter  parts;  manifeflly 
promoted  pn-lpiration,  ami  frequently  produced  a  plentiful  fwc.it.  Several  ohftinatr  rheumatic  pains  have 
bet n  rewovrd  l»y  the  ulr  vf  this  preparation,  which  our  author  therefore  recommends  to  further  trial. 

The  haves  of  this  plant  arc  by  lurr.e  fuppofed  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  roots  at  emetics  and  ca- 
thartics but  they  are  milder  as  errhine*.  GeuiTroy  relate**,  that  a  iinglc  dofe  of  the  errhine  of  which 
thi*  root  is  an  ingredient  hus  ocrafioned  a  difchargc  lor  throe  days  ;  and  that  he  has  known  a  palfy  of  the  mouth, 
and  tongue  cured  by  the  fame  means.  He  recommends  it  ia  flubborn  diforders  of  the  head  proceeding  from 
vifcid  matters,  in  palfies,  and  lethargic  diiiempcrs.  During  its  operation  the  patient  muft  carefully  avoid  colda 
which  ii  apt  t^  produce  puituhs,  inflammations,  fwcllip;^  of  the  face,  and  fometiim*  wurfc  lymptoms  thaa 
even  thefe.  The  empirical  herb-fnuffs  have  the  leaves  of  alarum  for  their  baus,  but  fomctimes  miatd  with  i»- 
grcdicnts  of  a  more  dangerous  i 
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HUTt  V31DIW 
MEDICINE. 


TtCMXMCAl,  KJXIli  IROtlSN  XAMIS. 

Afpbodclus,    (A.  Afphodel,  or  king's  The 

Ji/lvlour,  I.io.)  fpear. 
Atriplex   (Chant-  Stinking  orach.      The  leave* 

tedium 

Lin.) 


TIRTtfES. 

Emollient  and  fup- 

purative. 
AnlirpafiiiCKlic. 


»RB?AaArJOKi  SKOM  TH1M. 


Avettafativa^ZaVJ  Oats, 
Aura  eleftrica.  Ele&ricity. 
Aurantium  (Citnu  The  orange 

dsyrwo*.  Lin.) 
Atancnla      Jud*,  Jews-cars. 
(TrtmtU.  vtrruc. 
Lin.) 

Orpiment. 


The  grant. 

The  leaves,  fruit, 

and  flowers. 
The  whole. 


Axungia  porcina. 
Axungia  vipcrina. 
Balauftia-  (Punica 
Lin.) 


Hog's  lard  ? 
Viper's  fat.  5 

Balauftinc,  or  don*  The  flowers, 
ble-flowcred  po- 
megranate tree* 
Balfamita.  (Tana-  Coftmary.  The  leaves. 

crttm  iaJfmmum, 
Lin.) 

BaJfainum    Cana-  B.ilfam  of  Canada.  The  rofin. 

deufc  (Pinuttal- 

famta,  Lin.) 
Balfamum  Copay-  Balfam  of  Copm.  The 

v*  ( Cofaifrra  uf- 

fic'maliiy  Liu.) 
Balfamum  Cilia- 

denfef/fwtruGi- 

Iradcnfii,  Lin.) 
BaMamum  Peruvra-  BaKam  of  Peru.     The  rofirs, 

Dum  ( Myrosylo* 
perulfirum,  Lin.) 
Balfamum  Toluta-  Balfara  of  Tola.  The  rofia. 
num  ( Toluifera 
iaJ/aminum,  Lin.) 
BrtrciSna  major, 

Lin.) 
Barytes  (f). 


Opubalfum.orbalm  The  roftn. 
of  Gilead. 


Burdorix 


The  roots 
feed*. 


Corrofive,  but  Iff* 
fo  than  arfenic. 

Emollient. 


in  a 


Aromatic,  antihy-  Diddled  water  and  fpiril 
fteno> 

Diuretic  and  tonic. 


Diuretic  and  tonic.  An  empyreumatir  o.:l,  and  as 
ingredient  in  fome  tinc- 
tures (a  ). 

Said  to  be  a  mo  ft  ex- 
traordinary vol* 

ncrary. 

A  tine  warm  aro-  An  ingredient  in  many  tine. 

and  fome  ointments. 


Aromatic  and  cor-  An  ingredient  in  feveral  tine- 
ro bora nt.  t  ores,  elixirs,  and  a  kind  of 

pectoral  pills, 
and     Apwrient,  diusetic,  Decoction, 
and  fudorific. 


Bcccabur.ga,. 


Lift  of 
fi.m;  let. 


A  fpirituo'Jt  tincture,  decoc* 
tion,  or  conferve,  recom- 
mended by  Tourncfort  and' 
others. 

Emollient.  Deco&ion. 
A  violent  Itimulant. 

Cordial,  ftomachic,  An  effential  oil,  a  diftilled  wa- 
and  refrigerant.       tor,  wd  a  conferve. 

Purgative,  or  allrin- 
gent; 


(a)  Ballam  of  Copivi  has  been  employed  empirically  in  hemorrhoidal  cafes  ;  and  Dr  Cullcu  informs  us, 
that  he  ha*  known  it  give  relief  in  fuch  cafes,  wdofes  fronrzo  to  40  drops  once  or  twice  a  day,  mixed  withr 
powdered  fugar.  FuSer  recommends  it  in  confumptiens  ;  but  his  practice  is  confuted  by  Dr  Fothergill  in  the 
4th  volume  of  London  Medical  Obfcrvations. 

(t)  Baryta.    The  folution  of  the  aerated  barytes,  or  terra  pondcrofa,  in  fpirit  of  fait,  has  been  found' 
capable  of  producing  powerful  eficcis  on  the  human  fyftem.    Several  trials  of  it  were  made  in  the  year  1780/ . 
by  Dr  Crawford,  in  St  Thomas's  hofpital;  and  it  was  found  to  be  very  efficacious  in  fcrophulous  complaints. — 
In  fome  cafes  of  fwelled  glands,  foul  ulcers,  enlarged  joints,  and  general  cachexy-,  fmgalar  relief  was  given* 
by  the  murlated  barytes,  either  alone  01  joined  with  mercurials,  antimonials,  and  the  bark.    The  medicine  in 
a  lew  cafes  appeared  to  augment  the  cuticular  fecretion  ;  in  rr-oft  it  occasioned  an  uncommon  flow  of  urine, 
and  almoll  univerfally  improved  the  appetite  and  general  health  of  the  body.    Few  (lomachs,  however,  could 
bear  more  than  from  fix  to  ten  drops  of  a  faturatcd  folutiun,  nor  did  a  continued  ufe  of  the  medicine  recon- 
cile the  ttomach  to  it,  but  rather  the  contrary.    Somctinir*  it  produced  1  vertigo,  which  probably  arofe  from-i 
its  naufcating  quality.  Dr  Crawford  is  of  opinion,  that  this  folution,  when  injudicioufly  managed,  is  capable  of 
producing  deleterious  effects,  by'difordering  the  nervoui  iyftcsn,  andbninging  on  vi«Jcnt  vomiting  and  purging. . 
From  fome  experiments  made  upon  dogs,  it  appears  tiiet  a  large  dole  would  prove  fatal. 
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MATERIA  M  K  D  I  C  A. 


f  a*ti  viso  m 

HEDICINt. 

The  herb. 


The  root. 


Beccabunga  (Fen.  Brooklim*. 

niea  beccabunga, 

Lin.) 
Bccbcn  album, 

(  Centaur ca  br 

chttt,  Lin.) 
Becben  rubrum, 

(Static*  fmm. 

Lin.) 

Belladona  (Ampa  Deadly    night-     The  juice. 

bclladonno,  Lin.)  (hade. 
Belli*  minor,  ( Bell. 

per  en.  Lin.) 
Benxoe,  (Termina. 

Sa  benzoin,  Lin. ) 
Berbcri*    (Berber.  Barberry. 

vulgar.  Lin.) 
Beta,  (B.  vulgaris,  The  beet. 

Lin.) 

Betonica  (B.  ejici-  Bctony. 

naTu,  Lin.) 
Bctula  (B.  alba,  The  birch-tree 

Lin.) 
Bc/.oar. 


VHTUll.         >aa»A*ATt««l  UOM  THIH. , 


Attenuating, 

antifcorbutic. 

Stimulant. 


daify.       The  learej. 
The  refin. 


An  extraft  of  the  juice,  de» 
cocxioa,  iofufion,  powder*. 


Peroral, 


Bilis  animalig.         The  gall  or  bile  of 


The  bark  and  fruit.  Aftriogent. 

The  root  and  leavet.  Cathartic  and  er- 
rhine. 

The    lr area    and  Corroborant, 
flower*. 

The  bath  and  lap.  Antifcorbutic  and 
diuretic. 
Many  virtue*  falfe- 
ly  afcribed  to  it ; 
now  found  to  be 
only  an  abforb* 
ent. 
Cathartic. 


Ingredient  in  the 

elixir. 
A  jelly. 


Biftorta  (Polygonum  Bitturt   or  fnake-  The  root*. 
biporta,  Lin.) 


Bonus    Henrieus,  Englifh    mercury,  The  leaves. 

(Chtr.opitfiumh-       alI-good,or  good 

mix  Hen.  Lin.)  Henry. 
Borax.  Tincal,  or  borax.    The  whole. 


The  root. 


The  leave*. 

The! 


Branca  urfina,  (A-  Bear'* -breech. 
cant  hut  mollu, 
Lin.) 

Braluca,  (B.oltra-  Cabbage. 

tea,  Lin. ) 
Brafliea     manna,  Sea-coleworta, 

(  Canvdvuhu  Jtl.  foldancQa- 

danella,  Lin.) 
Brucea  antidyfen- 

terica.  See  note 

(a),/opra. 
Bryonia  (B.  alba,  White  briony, 

Lin.) 

Biirfn  paftons,       Shepherd's  purfe.  The 

[TUatftorf* 
p.  Lin.)  i 
Cacao  'Theobmna  Chocolate  tree.       The  fruit. 
cacao,  Lin.) 

Cajeput  (MaUlcuca  Cajeput.  The  fruit. 

Lin.) 

197. 


Powerfully  aftrin-  An  ingredient  in  a  powder. 

gent. 

Aftringent      and  Ingredients  in  feveral 

(lightly   abforb.  der*. 

ent. 
Laxative. 


Dinretic  and  em-  An  ingredient  in  a  powder, 
and  a  fait  prepared  from  it. 
See  Chemistky./m&*. 


The  root. 


Refrigerant  and 
laxative. 

A  ftrong  cathartic.  Now  rejected  from  practice. 


Difcutient  and  vio- 
lently cathartic. 

Aftringent,  but 
very  doubtful. 


Analeptic. 


Stimulant,  healing,  Diftilled  oil. 
canninative. 
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,  TECHNICAL  KAMCS.  tlCKSH  NAME*. 

Calaminaris  lapis. 


fAtTI  VSSO  III 
MIDICIH*. 


TItTPEIt        PKCPAKATIOXI  FROM  THEM. 


Calamintha  ( MtSf-  Calamint.  The  leave*. 

fa  calamintha, 
Lin.) 

Calamus   aromati-  Sweet-flag,  The  root*, 

cus  (aconu  cola' 
mat,  Lin.) 

Calendula  (C.  offisi-  Garden  marigold.    The  flown* 
nail',  Lin.) 


Dcficcative,  heal.  An  i 
ing.  epi 
Aromatic  and  fti- 


Aromatic  and  fto- 


Calx 


Camphor  [L 
camfiera,  Lin.) 


Cannabis  (C../&»W,  Hemp. 
Lin.) 

Cantharia  (Afekt    Spanifh  fly. 
wfittitoriuitlAn. ) 

Caparis  (C.Jfinofd,  Caper-bu<h. 
Lin.) 


Attenuating  and  fu . 
dorific,  but  very 
doubtful. 

A  violent  corrofive,  A  medicated  water, 
and  powerful  al- 
terant and  abfor- 
bent. 

The  concreted  ef-  Refrigerant  and  ii-  Afohition  inreftificd  fpirit.ia 
aphoretic,  ftimu-     exprefled  and  eflcnual  oilf. 
lant,  antifpafmo-     Ingredient  in  many  other 
die.  competitions 
Aromatic  and  fti-  An  ingredient  in  feveral  tim> 

mutating.  tuxes. 
Aperient  and  re-  Decoctions  and  infofionj. 
ingerant,  duc 
doubtful. 

Violently    ftiinula-  A  fpirituotu  tincture,  a  pig] 
ting  and  vefica-     ilcr,  ointrneat,  ficc 
tory. 

The  bark  of  the  Aperient  and  ilo*  Pickled, 
root,  and  flower  - 


The  flower*. 


The  fctdi. 


Cardaminesf  C.pra-  Cardaminc 
tenfij,  Lin, ) 

Cardamomum  ma-  Greater  cardamom.  The  feeds. 

jus  {.'hum.  car* 

»■>"■•.  Lin.) 
Cardamom  m  mi-  Letter 

nus  {.imom.  rt* 

pr*<,  Lin.) 
Canliaca  ( Ltonunu  Mother-wort. 

caniljca,  Lin.) 
Carduuj  benedictus  Blcflcd-thiftle. 

( Crtttiturei  bint- 

diil 'j,  Lin.; 
Carica(f<Vj«w«fd,  The  fig. 

Lin.) 


Antifpafmodic.  Powder. 
Aromatic  and  fli- 


Aromatic 
mulant. 


fti- 


Thc  leaves.  AniKpafmodk. 
Thelcave*  and  feed.  Stomachic. 


A  fpirituotu  water  and 
tincture.  Ingrcuk-ntalfo 
in  feveral  officinal 
petitions. 


An  rngrcdi 
tincture 


it  in  a  ftomuchic 
Infufions. 


The  dried  fruit.      Emollient,   fuppu-  Ingredient  in  the  peroral 


Carlina  (C.  acauh  Carlinc-thilHe.        The  root. 
Lin. ) 

Carpobalfam  {Amy-  Carpobalfam.  The  fruit. 

rh  GittjJenfu, 
Lin.) 

Carthan.us  (C. title-  Baftard  falTrcn.      JThc  feeds. 
tariui,  Lin.) 

Cani  iturvHuani,  Caraway.  The  feed*. 

Lin.) 

Caryophvlla  rubra  Clove  july-flower.    The  flowers. 

(iJiiiniliiucanoph. 
Lin. 

Vol..  X.  Part  IL  a 


decodion  and  lenitive  elec- 
tuary. 


In  fubftance  appb'ed  warm 
as  a  cataplafin. 


rttive. 
Diaphoretic 
Aromatic. 

Cathartic. 

Aromatic.  An  rflcntial  oil,  a  fpirituou* 

water.    Ingredient  al/o  io 
fume  officinal  comp 
Cardiac  and  alexi-   A  f)  nip. 
pharmac. 


io  collyria, 
itic  cerate,  &c. 


40 


CaryophylUu 
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MATERIA  MEDICA. 


FAETS  USED  IN 
MEDICINE. 


Caryophylbta,       Avens  or  herb 
(Gam  urban.  benet. 
Lin.) 

Caryophyllum  (C.  The  clove-tree. 
eroiwuiav,  Lin.) 

Cafcarilla  {Crottm  Cafcarilla. 
ca/car,  Lin.  Cro- 
ion  eleutbtria, 
Swartz  Prodr. 
Caflia  fiftularis  (C.  Caflia. 


The  root. 

The  flower-cups.  Strongly 
The  bark. 

The  fruit. 


Lift  of 

VltTOES.        H.EPARATI0NI  PIOM  THEM. 

Aromatic.  An  cflential  oiL 


An  cflential  oiL  Ingredient 
alfo  in  many  oflicinal  com- 
pofitioi 

Aromatic  and  Hi-  Infufions. 


Jj/lu/a,  Lin.) 
Caffia  lie 


lignea  (Lay-  Caflia. 
rut  cafuit  Lin.) 
CafTumunar.  CaiTumar. 

Caftoreum  ICaSor  Caftor. 
Jtrr,  Lin.) 


The  bark  and 

flower-buds. 
The  root. 


Catechu    (Mlmoj'a  Catechu,  vulgo  Ja- 
catttbu,  Liu.)         pan  earth. 


Purgative.  An  ingredient  in  two  eleft  ua- 

ries. 

Aromatic.  The  baGs  of  a  diflffled  water. 

Stomachic  and  car- 
minative. 

Nervine  and  anti-  A  fimple  water  $  a  fpirituous 
water ;  a  tin&unr.  In- 
gredient in  feveral  officinal 
compoii  Lions. 
Aftringent.  A  tin&ure,  troches,  and  con- 

feftion,  and  an  ingredient 
in  feveral  oflicinal 


Celeri  (Aph  Celery. 

vtiltni,  Lin.y 
Centaurium  majus   Greater  * 

(  Centaurcaccnlju- 

rium,  Lin.) 
Centaurium  minus  Lefler  centaury. 

(Gcniiatiacenlaur. 

Lin.) 

Cepa  (Allium  cepa,  The  onion. 
Lii 


The  leaves. 
The  root. 

The  tops. 

* 

The  root. 


Laxative. 

Aflringeut,  aperi- 
ent, and  vulne- 
rary. 

Stomachic. 


Tincture  and  infufion. 


-in.) 
Cera  alba. 

Cera  flava. 


White  wax. 
Yellow  wax. 


Attenuating  and 
diuretic. 

Emollient.  Ingredient  in  many  plaflers 

and  ointments. 
Emollient.  Ingredient  in  almoft  all  oiat- 


Cerafus  (Prunus  ct-  The  cherry  tree. 
ra/uj,  Lin.) 


Cerefolium  (Sattdix 

eertfol.  Lin.) 
Cetcnch  (Afpirn.tr.  Spleenwort. 

CevadillafJVa/raw  Indian  cauftic 

altum^LAn.  ?)  ley. 
Ckamsedrys  ( 7Va-  Germander. 
tr'ium  chamtdr. 
Lin.) 


The  fruit  and  gum.  Refrigerant  j  the 
gum  partaking  of 
the  properties  of 
gum-arabic- 
Aperient  and  diu- 
retic. 
Diuretic  (g). 


The  juice. 
The  leaves. 
The  feeds. 


Virulently  cauf- 
tic, (m). 

The  leaves  and  tops  Sudorific,  diuretic, 
with  the  feed.  &c. 


(c)  M.  Morand  relates,  that  thefe  leaves  have  lately  been  difcovered  to  have  an  admirable  diuretic  virtue; 
that  they  were  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  by  Count  d'Auteuil,  a  Spanifh  naval  commander,  for  the  gravel,  with 
which  he  was  viokntly  tormented  ;  and  fiace  that  time  they  have  come  greatly  into  ufe  at  Paris,  Verdun, 
and  Grenoble.  From  observations  made  in  thofe  places  it  appears,  that  they  carry  off  fand,  cleanfe  the  kid- 
*eys,  and  mitigate  pains  in  the  urinary  paffages;  that  the  method  of  ufing  tbem  is  to  drink  infufions  of  the 
leaves  ijj^jhe  morning  at  tea,  adding  fiich  other  medicines  as  may  be  judged  proper. 

iflica.  Monardcsrt 


(h)  Thcfe  fced*  appear  to  be  the  ftrongeft  of  all  vegetable  caulks. 


relates,  that  in  ; 
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The  fingle 
The  leaves. 
The  flower. 


FAETS  USED  IN 
MEDICINE. 

Chamaemelum  (An-  Camomile. 
themit  nebilit, 
Lin.) 

ChamKpithys(7V»-  Ground-pine. 
trium  chamMtii. 
Lin.) 

Cheiri,  feu  Leuco-  Wallflower. 

jumluteum(i?j&»- 

ranibchfiri,  Lin. ) 
Chelae  crancrorum.  Crab's  clawi. 

Chctidoniummajus,  Common  celandine.  The  leaves  and 

(Lin.)  roots. 
Chelidonium  minus  Pilcwort. 

(Ranuncului  JUa- 

r'm,  Lin  ) 
China  (Smilax  Chi-  China. 

na,  Lin.) 

Ciccr   (C.  arietin.  Redchices,  or  chick  The  feeds. 
Lin.) 


VISTUES. 


PREPARATION  S  FEO*  THEM. 


Stomachic,  carmi-  An  efiential  oil,  a  Cmple 
native,  and  cmol-     tcr,  an  extract,  a 
lient. 

Aperient  and  vul- 


Apericnt,  cordial* 


Theleavesand  root.  Emollient. 
The  root. 


Abforbent.  Levigated. 
Stimulating,  diurc-  Infufion.    Dried  root  pow« 
tic,and  fudorilic.  dcrcd. 


Cichorium  (C  m-  Wild  fuccory. 

tyb.  Lin.) 
Cicuta  major  (Co.  Hemlock  (i). 

stum 

Lin.) 


The  roots  and 

The  leaves  and 
feeds. 

4  O  2 


Diaphoretic  and 

diuretic. 
Lithonttiptic  and 
diuretic,  but  very 
doubtful. 
Laxative  and  anti- 
fcorbutic. 

Refolvcnt  and  altc-  Infpiflatcd  juice  of  the  leave*, 
and  an  extract  from  the 
feeds. 

Cinani 


mi  nous  ulcers  and  gangrenes,  they  have  the  fame  effects  as  corrofive  fublimate,  or  the  actual  cautery ;  and 
that  the  way  of  ufing  them  is  to  fprinklc  a  little  of  powdered  feed  upon  the  part ;  or,  for  the  greater  fafety, 
to  dilute  it  with  watery  liquors,  and  apply  lint  dipped  in  the  mixture.  In  the  Amtnttatts  Academic*  of  Lin- 
nzus,  they  are  faid  to  be  the  moft  powerful  of  all  medicines  for  dedroying  cutaneous  infects  in  children. 

(i )  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  juice  of  this  plant  was  the  poifon  fo  much  ufed  among  the  Athenians  for  putting 
criminals  to  death ;  but  from  fome  late  experiments  this  fccms  to  be  doubtful ;  or  at  lead  that  the  remedy 
is  very  eafy.  Mr  Haram,  apothecary  at  Chartres,  informs  us,  that  a  large  fpoonful  of  the  juice  given  to 
a  cat  had  no  fenfible  effect ;  a  fecond  produced  a  vifible  cmiarr^j  on  the  region  of  the  reins :  in  a  little  time 
the  animal  daggered,  but  did  not  fall.  A  quarter  of  an  hour.after,  (he  was  found  ftretched  out  motionlcfs,  with 
her  paws  rigid.  Half  a  drachm  of  theriaca,  with  two  large  fpoonfuls  of  wine,  were  given  without  effect  : 
but  no  fooner  was  a  large  fpoonful  of  lemon-juice  fwallowed  than  (he  got  up  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  continued  afterwards  in  good  health.  Other  authors  likewifc  inform  us,  that  vinegar  u  an  antidote 
againd  the  poifonous  effects  of  this  plant. 

With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues,  Dr  Monro,  who  has  feen  it  tried  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  informs  us, 
that  he  never  faw  it  cure  a  confirmed  cancer,  whether  ulcerated  or  not ;  that  in  a  few  cafes  of  ulcerated  can. 
errs  it  mended  the  difcharge,  and  changed  it  from  a  thin  ichor  to  an  appcaiance  of  laudable  pus  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this  favourable  appearance,  the  didemper  at  laft  terminated  fatally.  —  In  fcrophulous  cafes,  fome 
few  fmall  tumours  were  thought  to  be  difcuffed  by  it ;  but  large  hard  fwcllings  were  never  removed  by  it,  tho' 
the  remedy  was  continued  for  weeks  and  months.  The  difcharge  from  fcrophulous  fores  of  the  extremities, 
however,  was  often  mended  by  it ;  and  in  many  cafes,  it  was  found  to  be  of  more  fervice  wbcu  joined  with 
the  bark  than  when  given  alone :  the  action  of  the  bark  and  mercury  was  thought  to  be  rendered  more  pow- 
erful by  it.  In  the  chincough  it  did  not  produce  any  remarkable  effects.  In  fome  few  indanccs,  he  imagined 
that  it  hurt  the  health  of  the  patients  ;  and  in  one  or  two,  that  it  haltened  death.  In  this  lad  cafe,  indeed, 
the  ufe  of  the  cicuta  had  been  laid  afide  for  fome  time,  and  the  patients  funk  fo  gradually,  that  our  author  was' 
in  doubt  what  might  have  been  the  caufe  of  their  death. 

The  roots  of  hemlock  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  more  active  than  the  leaves,  both  when  taken  internally 
and  when  outwardly  applied.  Dr  Stork  relates,  that  on  being  cut,  it  yields  a  bitter  acrid  milk,  of  which  a 
drop  or.  two  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  occafioned  a  rigidity,  pain,  and  fwclling  of  the  part,  fo  as  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  power  of  fpecch.  Thcfc  fymptoms,  however,  difappeaxed  on  warning  the  part  with  citron 
juice.  When  dried,  it  lofes  its  virulence  ;  fo  tliat  Dr  Store k  fays,  he  has  taken  a  grain  or  two  of  the  powder 
without  injury.  Other  authors  give  indances  where  20  and  30  grains  have  been  given  with  good  effed  in 
fchtrrofities  of  the  liver,  quartan  agues,  on  the  approach  of  a  fit,  and  even  in  acute  fevers.  Dr  Aikin  informs 
us,  that  the  frelh  root  fccms  not  to  be  at  all  times  of  equal  virulence  ;  and  that  he  has  feen  it  chewed  freely 

without 
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Cinara  (Cytura/o-  Artichoke. 

Ijmw,  Lin.) 
Cinnamomum        The  cinnamon  tree. 

(Laurw  cinnam. 

Lin.) 

C\lruXL*s(Cacmrlita  Citruls. 

cilrul'ut,  Lin.) 
Coccinella  (Cocoa  Cochineal. 

ffli?/,  Lin.) 

Cocculus  Indicus    Indian  berry. 

cut.  L.in.) 
Cochlearia  (C.  of-  Scurvy-graf*. 
Jidtuilily  Lin.) 

Coffea  ( C.  dralka,  The  coffcc-trec.  " 
Lin.) 

Colchicucn  ( C.  au-  Meadow  faffron. 

lumnalr,  Lin.) 
Colocynthis  (Cucu-  Coloquintida,  or 
nit    ctflaiyntb'u,  bitter-apple. 
Lin.) 

Columbo   (Ignatia  Colombo,  or  Co- 
,  Lin. )  lomba. 


MATERIA   MEDIC  A. 

rAITt   USED  IN 


MEDICINE. 


Conefli  (Kcrium  Concffi. 
anlUjfenJeTuum, 
Lin) 

Confolida  major,  Comfrey. 


(  S'ymphitu* 

fin.  Lin.) 


The  bark. 


The  feed*. 


The  fruit. 

The  leaves. 

The  fruit. 
The  root. 


▼  1RTUIS. 

ic(x). 

Aromatic  and 
roboraiit. 

Refrigerant. 


An  eflential  oil,  a  fimple  and 
fpirituous  diftillcd  water, 
and  an  ingredient  in  a  r^xat 
number  of  compositions. 


Sudorific, but  chief- 
ly ufed  for  co- 
louring. 

Narcotic. 


Stimulating  and     A  conferve  and  fpirtt.  An  i:<- 
attenuant.  gradient  in  Come  other  o8i- 

cinal  preparation*. 

Stomachic  and  cor-  A  decoction, 
roborant. 

Diuretic.  A  fyrup  and  oxymeL 


The  medullary  part  Violently  cathartic.  An  ingredient  in  fomc  cathar- 
of  the  dried  fruit.  tic  pills  and  cxtra&s. 


The  root. 
Tlie  bark. 
The  root 


A  mod  excellent    A  vinous  tincture. 

antifeptic  and 

ftomachic. 
Antifeptic  and 

tonic  (l). 


Contraycrra 


without  any  other  effect  than  that  fwccttfhnefs  obfcrvable  in  parfley  roots  or  carrots.  There  are  likewife  in- 
flanccs,  where  the  cicuta  roots  have  been  taken  to  the  quantity  of  fome  drachma*  or  evea  ounces,  without  any 
bad  sonfeqitencc. 

The  feeds  have  been  recommended  as  demulcent,  paregoric,  and  antaphrodiftac  ;  but  little  more  (according 
to  Dr  Aikin  is  yet  known  about  them,  but  that  they  arc  innocent  to  fome  birds.  Mr  Ray  fays,  that  he 
found  the  crop  of  a  thrufh  full  of  them,  and  that  at  a  feafon  when  the  corn  was  in  full  growth. 

In  t*he  firil  volume  of  the  Medical  Commentaries,  an  extract  prepared  from  hemlock-feeds  is  preferred  to 
that  made  from  the  leaves ;  and  in  the  hft  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  an  extraci  of  this  kind  is  ordered  a* 
an  officinal. 

(x)  Dr  Aikin  informs  us,  that  the  exprefTcd  juice  of  the  leaves  has  fbmetimes  proved  fuccefsful  ia  drop  Ties, 
when  other  remedies  had  failed.  For  tin's  purpofe  it  is  not  depurated,  but  only  freed  by  paifing  through  a 
ftraincr  from  the  groflcr  fcculcncies,  and  mixed  with  aa  equal  quantity  of  white  wine ;  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
to  be  taken  every  morning  aud  evening. — The  following  decoction  (as  we  are  informed  by  Dr  Monro)  was- 
hing kept  a  fecrct  by.  a  pcrfon  at  Andovcr,  and  is  faid  to  have  carried  off  the  water  from  fcvcral  people  la- 
bouring under  a  dropfy.  Take  of  artichoke  leaves  and  (talks  three  handful*  ;  of  bruifed  juniper-berries  one 
quart ;  of  fcraped  horfe-raddifh  one  handful ;  of  green  fir-tops  two  handfuls  •>  of  bruifed  white  muttard-ferd- 
tv.o  table -fpoonfuls  ;  mix  the  whole,  and  boil  them  in  two  gallons  of  water  to  one,  and  flrain  the  whole  thro' 
a  cloth.  Half  a  pint  to  be  taken  by  a  grown  perfon  morning  aad  evening,  adding  a  little  fyrup  or  fugar  to 
make  it  agreeable. 

(i.)  This  bark  is  reckoned  a  fpecific  in  diarrhoeas  ;  the  fine  powder  being  made  ufe  of  in  as  electuary  form- 
ed with  fyrup  of  oranges,  and  given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm  or  more  four  times  a  day,  after  a  vomit 
has  been  given.  The  firft  day  it  is  taken,  the  number  of  ltoola  is  generally  incrcafed,  without  any  increase 
of  the  griping  ;  the  fecond,  the  colour  of  the  flools  is  meliorated  ;  and,  on  the  third  or  fourth,  the  confiftence 
6ppro4che»  to  the  natural,  when  it  makes  a  cure.  It  fcldem  fails  in  curing  a  recent  diarrhoea,  proceeding 
itvm  irregularities,  in  diet  without  fever }  and  it  is  frequently  of  ferviee  ia  habitual  i1' 
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Mi  tf 


1MIS.    BMGLItM  lAMih 

Contrayerva  (Dot*  Contrayerva. 
jittu*  contrayerva, 
Lin  ) 

Convallaria  (C.  i>»-  Solomon's  fcaL 
Ijgtnatum,  Lin.) 

Corallina  (Strtu!a~  Coralline. 

r'm,  Liu.) 
Coriandnim  ( C.fa-  Coriander. 

tivum,  Lin.) 
Cornu  cervi  (Crr.  Haitfhom. 

iiuclephat,  Liu.) 

Coftm  (c.        Con  us. 

Lin.) 

Crailula  (StJum  /<•-  LclTer  orpine. 

lrfhtum,  Lin.) 
Crcta  alba  White  chalk. 

Crithmum  I C.  <im-  Samphire. 

riiimitm,  Lin.) 


Croctu  (C./ativiu 
ojic.  Lin.) 


Cioton.    Sec  Caf- 

t  at  ilia  futra. 
Cubcbx  ( Piptr  cu-  Cubebs. 

Ida,  Lin.) 
Cucumia  hortenfis   The  garden  cucui 

( C./aiivut,  Lin. )  ber. 
Cucumis  agrefti*     Wild  cucumber. 

(  Meaner dicn  e/a- 

termm,  Li*.) 
Cucurbita  (C.ptfo,  The  gourd  and 

Lin. )  pempion. 
Cuminum  (C.  eymi- 

Mm,  Lb.) 


Curcuma  ( C.  Itmga,  Turmeric. 
Lin.) 

Curfuta  (Ct 

purfurta,  Lin.) 
Cydonium  (Pirut    The  quince. 

cjdenia,  Lin.) 
Cyminum.  Sec  Cu- 

Cynof;lo(ru»P(  C.  of-  Hound's  tongue. 

ficinaiU,  Lin. ) 
Cynofbatum  {Rnfa  The  wild  briar, 
tanima,  Lin.)         dog-rofc,  or 
hip-trce. 


farts  uttD 

MEDICINE. 

The 


TIRTOtl. 


lUft  of 

Fk E PAftATIONI  FKOM  THBM.  S'T1"* 


and  dia-  Spirituous  tinfturc, 
phorctic.  powder. 


The  root. 

The  feed*. 

The  root. 
The  leaves. 

The  leave*. 


The    chives,  or 
flclhy  capilla- 
mcnts  growing 
at  the  end  of 
the 


Suppurative. 


Abforbcnt. 

Carminative  and 
nomachic. 

Emollient  and  nu- 
tritious. 

Attenuant  and  diu- 
retic. 

Emollient  and  af- 
tringenu 

Abforbcnt. 

Aperient,  ftoma- 
chic,  and  diu- 
retic. 

Aromatic  and  cor- 
dial. 


Poultice,  deco&ion  in  milk 
recommended  in  fome  cafcj 
of  bemorrhagy. 


Formerly  an  ingredient  in 
fome  officinal  competitions. 

Shavings,  a  jelly,  a  volatile  al- 
kaline fait  a:td  fpirit,  and 
an  empyrcutnatic  oil. 


A  fpirituou*  tin&ure  ;  a  -fy- 
rup  ;  and  an  ingredient  in 
fcveral  officinal  cotapofi- 


The  fruit. 
Tl»e  feeds. 
The  fruit. 

The  fccd». 
The  feed. 


Aromatic  and  Si- 
mulant. 
Refrigerant. 


An  ingredient  .in  fevcral 
cunl  competitions. 


Violently  cathartic  The  juice  infpifTated. 


CuprcflW.  .    The  cypref*.  Tlie  fruit. 

Cuprum.  Copper. 


lire  root. 


The  root. 


Refrigerating. 
Aromatic,  ftimu- 

A  flrong  aflrin- 
gctit. 

A  violent  emetic, 
diuretic,  and  al- 
terative. 


Aromatic,  aperi- 
ent, and  emme- 
naj;ogue. 

Stomachic. 


An  eapreffed  oil. 

An  effential  oil  by  diOa- 
tion  ;  and  giving  name  to  a. 
platter  and  cataplafm. 


Calcined,  and  producing  falta 
by  combination  with  f<  ve- 
nd acida,  and  with  volatile 
alkali.  See  Chemuth.-, 
Jnarx, 


The  fruit  and  £ecds.  Stomachic  and  cor- 
roborative. 


A  fymp  and  jeRy  of  the  fruit, 
and  mucilage  of  the  feed*. 


The  root.  Narcotic,  but 

doubtful. 

The  fruit  and  flow-  Refrigerant  and 
ere.  aatiicorbutic. 


A  dialed  water  and  conferre. 

Cvperuft 
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Cyperus  (C.hnpu,  Long  cyperus. 
Lin) 

Dadylus  (Pbotmx  The  date-tree. 
dcSytif.  Lin. 


VIRTUES. 


Aromatic  and 
minative. 


flightly  allrui- 
gcnt. 


»AATI  VStO  IN 
MEDICI*!. 

The  root. 
The  fruit. 

• 

Daucus  CrctictH   Candy  carrot.         The  feed*. 
(Athamanta  Cre- 
ttnfis,  I.in.) 

Daucus  fativus  (D.  The  garden  carrot.  The  roott.  , 
carota,  Lin.) 

Daucus  filveftri*     Wild  carrot.  The  feed*. 

<  D.  carota. 
Lin.) 

Dens  lconia  (/./»«-  Dandelion.  The  root  and  herb.  Attenuant,  but 


Lift  ot 

P&Ef AAATIONt  MOM  TRIM. 


Ingredient  in 
thcriaca. 


Powerfully  anti- 

fcptic. 
Aromatic. 


A  poultice  from  them  for 
cers,  and  a  marmalade, 


to  don.  tar  ax.  Lin. ) 
Di&amnus  Creti-    Dituny  of  Crete.    The  leaves. 

cus  (Origanum 

tSeamiuu,  Lin.) 
Diftamnus  albus    Bafhrd  dittany, 

(Lin.) 


doubtful. 
Aromatic. 


An  eOential  oil;  and  ingre- 
dient in  feveral  officinal 


The  root. 
Thel 


Digitalis  ( D.  pur-  Fox-glove. 

porta,  Lin.) 
Dolichos  (D.  pnt-  Couhage,  or  co- 

rienj,  Lin.)  witch. 
Doronicum.  Sec 

Arnica. 

Dulcamara  (Sola-  Bitter-fweet,  or 
ram  dulcamara,  woody  night- 
Lin.)  (hade. 

Ebulus  (Sam&vcui  Dwarf-elder,  or 
duhu,  Lin.)  Dancwort. 

Elaterium.  See 
Cucunis. 

Elatioe  ( Veronica    Fluellin,  or  female   The  leave*. 

officmal'u,  Lin. )  fpccdwcll. 
Llcatnpanc.  Sec 

Enula. 

Elemi  (  Amyr'u  tit-  Gum  clcmi. 

mifrra,  Lin.) 
Elcutheria.  See 

Cafcarilla. 
Endivia  (Cichircvm  Endive. 

rndroia,  Lin.) 
Enula  (Inula  htl-  Elecampane. 
Lin.) 


Alexipharmac,  to- 
nic,  and  anthel- 
mintic. 

Emetic,  cathartic,  The  leaves  in  powder  or  in* 
and  diuretic.  fufion,  ufed  in  dropfics. 

Tl>e  hairy  matter  Anthelmintic, 
of  the  pods. 


The  herb  and  root.  Diaphoretic,  atte-  Watery  infufions. 
nuant,  and'  ca- 
thartic. 

The  root,    bark,  Strongly  cathartic.  A  rob  from  the 
leaves,  and  fruit. 


Diuretic  and  atte-  Gives  name  to  one  of  the  offi- 
cinal honeys. 


Aromatic. 


Gives  name  to  an  ointment. 


The  leaves  and 

roots. 
The  root. 


Aperient  and  refri- 
gerant. 

Expectorant,  flo-  Spirituous  and  watery 
machic,attenu-  tracts.  A  confection, 
ating,  and  to- 


Eruca  (Sifymbrium  Rocket. 

ampblbtvm,  Lin.) 
Eryngtum  (E.ma-  Eryngo,  or  fca- 

ritim.  Lin.)  holly. 
Erysimum  (E.  ojji-  Hedge-muflard. 

cmalt,  Lin.) 
Enpatorium  carta-  Hemp-agrimony. 

binum,  ;Lin.)  water-agrimony, 
or  water-hemp. 
Euphorbium  {Eu-  Euphorbiurr. 
pior&taotfcmalu, 

Lin.) 


The  feed*. 
The  root. 


Stimulant. 
Aperient  and  diu- 


retic. 


The  recent  plant.    Attenuant  and  diu- 
retic. 

The  leaves.  Attenuant,  corro- 

borant, and  an* 
tifcorbutic. 
Sternutatory.  Powder. 


Tata 
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Lift  at* 

tREf AKATIOXS  mOM  THEM.  Simple*, 


Faba  Indies,  feu  St  Ignatius'* bean.  The  feeds;  (the  Antifpafrnodic. 
8anai  Ignatii,  root,  the  co- 

( Ignatia  amara,  lurabo. ) 

Lin. ) 

Faba  vicia    Vtaa  The  garden-bean.    The  feeds  and  flow-  Nutritive  and  cof-    A  diilillcd  water  from  the 

fata,  Lin.)  crs.  metic. 

Fagopyrum  (Po-  Snakeweed.  The  feeds.  Refrigerant. 

Farina  tritici  vel  Bran.  Difcutient. 


avenx. 
Fcrruro. 


Iron.  Corroborative  and   Infuflons  in  wine  ;  the  metal 

alterant.  reduced  to  a  calx  by  ruft, 

or  by  fire,  and  fome  falts 
produced  from  it  by  com- 
binations with  different  a- 
cids.  See  Chemistry  In- 

Ficus.  See  Car'tta. 

Filipendula  (Spirta  Common dropwort.  The  root.  Aftringent  and  cor- 

fil'tptnd.  Lin. )  roborant. 
Fil«   (Pdjpo<&>m  The  male  fern.       Tbeleavesand  root.  Anthelmintic  and  Powder. 

jUix  dm/,  Lin.)  deobllmcnt. 
FUmmulaJovis(C7<r-  Upright  virgin's-    The  leaves  and     Very  acrid.  Powder  for  fprinkli 


mattt 
Lin.) 


Fceniculum  dulccet  Sweet  and 

vulgar*  (Antihunt  fennel 

fanit.  Lin.) 
Fceniculum  aquati-  Waterwort. 

cum  (PbtilandrU 

Mmaqual.  Lin.) 
Foenum  Cnrcum  Fenugreek. 
(  Trigonella  ftcnum- 
grtcnm%  Lin.) 
Formic*  (F.  ru/a,  The  ant. 

Lin.) 

Fragaria  (F.  vefca,  The  flrawberry 
Lin.)  bum. 


flowers. 


rpnnfcling  ( 
od  venereal 


cerous  and  venereal  ulcers; 
infufion  and  extract  for  in- 
ternal ufe,  in  waitings,  &c. 
from  lues  venerea. 
The  feeds,  roots,  Aromatic,  flimu-  A  fimplc  water ;  and  an  in- 
and  leave*.  lant,  and  carmi-       gredient  in  one  or  two 

native. 

Tbeleavesand  feeds.  Corroborant. 
The  feeds.  Emollient. 


The  whole  infea.  Stimulant. 


Chiefly  ufed  in  cataplafms, 
fomenUtion»,e.nollieiitg)y- 
fters,  &c. 
An  oil  and  acid  fpirit. 


The  leaves  and 
fruit. 

The  bark. 


Aftringent,  corro- 
borant, and  refri- 
gerant. 
Violently  cathartic. 


Frangula/^/iw/m-  Black  alder. 
gro,  Lin.) 

Fraxinella  (DiSom-  White  or  baftard    The  root. 

nut  albui,  Lin.)  dittany. 
Fraxinus  (F.  excel-  The  am-tree.         The  bark  and  feeds.  Aftringent  and  tti- 

Jior,  Lin. )  mulant. 
Fuligo  ligni  fplcn-  Shining  woodfooti  Antifpafrnodic.       A  fpiriluous  tinAu»e. 

dens 

Fumaria  ( F.  qffitintu  Fumitory.  The  leaves.  Stimulating,  atte- 

tu,  Lin.)  nuant,  and  an- 

tifcorbutic 

The  ftems  and  tops.  Tonic  and  aftrin-    Decoaion  and  tinaure. 


Fungus  melitenfia 

( Cynuniortum  coc- 

ei».Lin.) 

Galanga  minor       Gakngal.  The  root. 

Hemp .  fert'a  Galan- 
gal,  Lin.) 

Calbanum  (Bubon  Galbannm.  The  gum. 


gent. 


AntDiyfleric. 


An  ingredient  in  feveral  ofit< 
cinal  compofitions. 

Gakga.. 
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Galega  (G.  officina-  Goat's  rue.  The  herb. 

lis,  Lin.) 
Gallx  (ex  ^uere.  Gall$. 

etrr.  Lin. 

Gallium  hit  cum  (<?.  Yellow  ladies  bed-  The  topi. 
verum,  Lin.)  ft  raw,  or  checfe- 

rcnoct. 

Gambogia.  See 
^nfrl 'Sami0iUt' 

Ccnifta  (Spartium  Broom.  The  leaves,  flowers,  Diuretic  and 


TlRTUgS. 

Diaphoretic,  but 
very  doubtful. 
Ailringent(M  ). 

Aftringent. 


rasi-AiiATjONS  taom  tkim. 


Simple?, 


feoparium,  Lit).) 
Ccrrtiana  (G\ 
Lin.) 


and  feed*, 
gentian.    The  root. 


than 

I  lunue 


hie  and  Ai-  A  fpirituous  tin  Sure,  and  an 


Ccoffrsra  (G.  iner-  Cabbage-bark,  or    The  bark. 

mh,  Lin.)  worm-bark  tree. 

Ceranium  Kobcr-  Herb  Robert.        The  lca«es. 

tianum  ( Lin.) 

•Cinfcng  (Panax  Cinfcng.                The  root. 

quinque/tA.  Lin.) 

Cladiobjm  lutcum  Yellow  water-flag,  Tl«  root*. 

IJrii  p/cudatorut,  baftard  acorus.or 

luce. 

Clycyrrhiaa  (£7.    Liquorice.  The  root. 

glabra,  Lin.) 


■Gramen  caninum  -Quick-grafs. 
( Tritieum  teptns, 
Lin. ) 

Crana  paradifi  (A-  Grains  of  paradifc.  The  feed*. 
mtmum  gr.  par. 
Lin.) 

-Granatum  (Punica  The  pomegranate.  The  fruit  and 
granntum,  Lin.)  flower*. 

Gratiola(G'  njicma-  Hedge-hyflbp.        The  herb. 
Us,  Lin.) 

<Juajacum(  C.^i-  Lignum- vitse,  or     The  wood  and 


mulant.  ingredient  in  many  officinal 

compofitions. 

Anthelmintic  and    Powder,  decoction,  fyrup, ex- 
purgative,  tract. 

Aftringent,  but 
very  doubtful. 

Stimulant  and  cor- 
roborant. 

-Strangly  cathartic. 


Emollient  and  ptc-  An  extract  and  powder.  A  a 
toral.  ingredient  in  many  officinal 

compofitions. 


Aromatic  and  Si- 
mulant. 


nalt,  Lin  ) 


guajacum. 
Gum-arabic. 


Gummi  arabicum 
(  Mime,  a  n  Ji/ticj, 
Li:,.) 

Gum  ammoniacum  Gum-ammorrlc. 

(Ftru!a  jkcoiJh, 

Lin.  I)  ■ 
Cum.  af^f.-eti.la  Afafcctida. 

(Ftrula  a/a/. 
Lin) 

Cum.  bdellium.  Bdellium. 

Cum  lmii»'n(7V-  Benzoin.  ' 
mittalia  i//m.\v, 
Lin.  Styraxk-n- 
-  :V,  Lend.  Ph. 
Ttanf. ) 
-V  19;. 


Refrigerant  and 

aftringent. 
Emetic  and  cathar- 
tic. 

Aperient,  flimu-    An  extract,  two 
bark.  Unt,  and  co»-       and  a  gummy  refin  An 

roborative  ingredient  in  many  officinal 

preparations 

Aftringent  and  rati-  An  ingredient  in  a  great  num- 
cibginous.  bcr  of  officinal  competi- 

tions 

Aperient,  antifpaf-  A  folution     An  ingredient 
modie,  and  emol-      in  feveral  pcftoral  comp«fi . 
lient.  tions. 
The  cor.cretcjuice.  Antihyflcricandan-  Tinctures, 
tlulmititic. 


S'liloririe,  diuretic, 

and  emollient. 
Cofruaic.  An  ingredient  in  fereral 

o'yne 


Gum. 


(m)  Dr  Cullen  informs  u%  that  an  ointment  ccmpofed  of  one  part  of  powdered  gall*  and  eight  «f  h<ig»* 
Li.-d  ij  a  common  remedy  for  the  hxreenhoids,  and  has  been  found  efficacious. 
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Gum.  elemi  (Amy.  Elcmi. 

r'urlemifcra,  Lin.) 
Gum.  galbanuoi,  Galbanum. 
(BubmgaJb  Lin) 
Gum  gambogia  Gamboge. 

(Gamuogia  guild, 

Lm.  MrM« 

gambogibiatj, 

Murray  ) 
Gum  kino.  Kino. 
•Cum.  labdanum  Labdaiium. 

(Cijitu  laJamfera,  ■ 

Lin.) 

Gum.  Lacca  (C<v-    Gum  lac 
<*/  lacca,  Lin. 
habitant  in  /»- 
turtBgiofa,\nM"e- 
mo/a  cineraria,&i 
aliis. ) 

Gum.  maftic,  (Pi'  Maftich. 
jfcwvfwa  knti/eiu, 
Lin) 

UHm.  m\rnia.  iwj-rrn. 


Gummi  olibanum,  Olibanum. 

( Jun'tftrxu  Lycia, 
Lin.) 

Gummi  opoponax  Opoponax. 

(Pafimaf  •/»/». 

wax,  Lin.) 
Gum.  fanguia  dra- 

coni*.  Vid.  Sam- 

guv,  infra. 
Gum. Senegal  (Mi- 

taofa  Stneg.  Lin.) 
Gum.  flyrax.  See 

Sty  rax,  infra. 
Gum.  thua.  See 

Tk*,,  infra. 
Cum.  tragacantb  Gum 
(Afiragabu  trag. 


fAXTJ  viso  IW 
MIPICIKI. 


VIRTU8I. 


Mi 

Lift  of 

rtiriRATfam  now  them,  .  >iroPa"-< 


An  eflejitial  oil,  and  givei 

name  to  ointment. 
Ao  ingredient  in  many  anti» 
hy  ft  eric  medicine*. 
Emetic  andcathar-  Gives  name  to  a  certain  kind 


tic 


Aftringent. 
Stomachic. 


of  pilh. 


A  tincrure. 
An  ingredient  in  the 


Corroborant. 


and  A  tincture,  and  an  ingredient 
in  many  officinal  compofi. 


Aftringent,  but  U*.  An  ingredient  in  fome  pow 
certain.  dm,  and  other  officinal 

cotnpofitiona. 
Attenuant  and  fti-  An  ingredient  in  fome  omcj- 


Aftringent  and  ; 
cilaginous. 


Aftringentaadcc*. 


Hedcra    arborea  Iry. 
(HtJmheRx,  Lin.) 
Hcdcra  terreftria,  Ground-ivy. 

(GUcboma  bede- 

racta,  Lin  ) 
Helcniura.   Sec  E- 

aula,  fupra. 
Hcllcboraller  (Fa-  Bear's  foot 

tidut,  Lin.) 
litllcborus  albus,  White 

(Vtrainm  alb. 

Lin. ; 

HtBeboritt  niger    Black  hellebore,  or  The 
(Lin.)  MtTampodium. 

Vot.  X.  Part  IL  a 


The  leaves,  b 
and  refin. 
The  leaves. 


Aftringent  and  cor* 
roborative. 


Aperient  and  cor- 


Thc  leave*. 
The, 


Emetic,  purgative,  Syrup. 

and  anthelmintic 
Moft  violendy  erne*  A  tincture  and  honey,  for* 

tic  and  crrhim*. 


A  powerful  altera-  A  tii 
live  and  enixne- 
nagogue, 

4P 
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TIlTCEt.         TRITAIATIOMS  F»OM  THIS*. 


Hepatic*  nobilw 
(Ammoru  hepatic. 
Lin.> 
HermodacYylut, 
i/rii  tuberofa, 
Lin.) 
Heroiaria  (H. gla- 
bra, Lin.) 


Noble  liverwort*  The 


Hermodaajl.         The  root. 


Cooling  and  corro- 


Barley. 


The  leave*, 
The  bark  and  fruit. 

(  jEJcvJ.  htppocafl. 

Hordeum  {H.dyli- 

ebon,  Lin.) 
Horminum  (Sahia 
horminum,  Lin.) 
H)  drargyni*.  See 
Argtntum  MM, 
fupra. 
Hydrolapathum 

( Rvmrx    aqiHii  'r 

cut,  Lia. 

Hyofciamus     (If.  The  common  wild  The  leaves  and 

niger,  Lfc)  or  black  hen-bane.  feeds. 

Hypericum     {H.  St  John's 

perforatum ,  Lin.) 
HypocilUa    [Cyti-  Hypocifli*. 
Jut  bypocifi.  Lin.) 


Purgative,  but 

Aftnfigent. 

Corroborant  and 
errhine. 


The  leaves 
feeds. 


The  leave* 
roots. 


Alterant 

live. 


The  leaves,  flowers,' 

and  feed*. 
The  juice. 


Narcotic.  Catapbim,  pLaftcr,  powder,, 

ointment. 

,' Diuretic,  fudorific,  Gives  name  to  a 
and  alterant.  oO. 
Adringent.  Juice  infpifTatcd. 


Hyflup  us  iff.  ojfi-  HyfTop. 

e'uu&i,  Lin.> 
Jakppa  {Couvoh-u-  Jalap. 
Itu  jalappa,  Lin  ) 


Japonica  terra.  See 
Catecbu,  fupra. 

Inipcratoiia  {/.of. 
trutbmm,  Lin.) 

Indian  root.  See 
Radix  InSta,  in- 
fra. 

(PJj- 
mtuta, 

Lin.) 


The  leaves. 
The  root. 

The  root. 

The  root  (n.) 


Aromatic  and  pec-  A  diftilled 
tond. 

An  extra  ft,  a  fimple  tincture, 
a  cotnponnd  tincture,  a  re- 
.   fin,  and  powder. 


Emetic  and  cathar-  A  vinoas  tincture,  and  a  pow- 

Iri* 


(h)  A  root  has  been  fometimes  imported,  under  the  name  of  white  ipecacuanha  (yioJa  ipecacuanha,  Lin.), 
which  has  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtues  of  the  true  kind;  More  dangerous  abides,  however,  have  been 
practifed  by  the  fubftitutioit  or  mixture  of  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  opocymum,  which  have  been  found  to  ope- 
rate with  great  violence  both  upwards  and' downwards,  fo  as  to  prove  fatal  in  fame  cafes.  They  may,  how* 
tret,  cafuy  be  diflinguifced  by  their  colour,  which  is  a  deep  reddilh  yellow,  while  the  true  ipecacuanha,!* 
pale  coloured  or  greyilh  :  the  poifonous  roots  arc  likcwifc  larger,  the  nflurcs  more  diftant,  and  the  interme- 
diate (paces  fmoothcr,  than  in  the  true  ipecacuanha.  This  root  is  found  to  increafe.  the  purgative  virtue  .of 
jalap  remarkably.  Br  Aikih  informs  us,  that  15  grains  of  jalap,  with  two  or  three  of  ipecacuanha,  purge 
more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  jalap  by  itfclf, 

Of  late  (fays  Dr  Monro),  a  notion  has  prevailed,  that  the  keeping  up  a  naufea  by  means  of  fmaH  dofes 
of  ipecacuanha,  or  of  wattry  folntion  of  emetic  tartar,  was  of  great  fcrvice  in  promoting  the  cure  of  fevers, . 
as  well  as  of  fluxes,  from  a  belief  that  they  affected  the  nervous  fyftcm,  and  were  capable  of  exciting  the  ac- 
tion-of  the  extreme  veflels,  and  of  incrcaiing  the  fecretiomj  by  the  (kin,  and  of  the  internal  organs.  Hither- 
to 1  have  not  found  this  method  to  anfwer  my  expectations;  and  I  have  always  obterved,  that  fuch  a  dofeof  • 
an  emetic  as  emptied  the  ftomach  freely,  ami  gave  a  fhake  to  the  whole  frame,  had  a  much  better  effc&  than 

3  thofe 
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MAT*  OIID  IN 
MBOICIXB. 


▼  IKTOB*.        *KBf AtATIONf  FROM  THIM. 


In. 

iLm-) 
Iris  palitftria.  Sec 

CUJioJnm,  fupra. 
Juglans  [J.  rrgia,  The  walnut -tree. 

Lin.) 


Aromatic  and  fti-  An 


in  fercral  pec 


Jujuba,  [Rkamnus 

nhtypk.  Lin.) 
Juncus  odoratu*. 

See  Calamui,  fu- 

pra. 

Junipenu  (Jf.  <:«■-  Juniper. 
mu»u,  Lin.) 

Kerne*    (Cocau   Kern,  c  3. 

pure.  ilk.  Lin.) 
Kino.  See 

A"n*>,  fupra. 
Lac.  Milk.. 

Lacca.    &*  CV* 

Lotto,  fupra. 
Ltctuca,  \L.  fati- 

va,  Lin.) 

(Li™    11  " 

Ladanum    (Ci/Iui  Ladanum. 

trtticut,  Lin.) 

Lamium    album  White  archangel, 

(£m.)  or  dead-nettle. 

Lavendula  (L.  Spi-  Greater,  or  broad* 

<a,  Lin.) 


The  fruit. 
The  fruit. 


The  kernel  emoU 
Iient,  the  (hell 
aftringrnt. 

Emollient  and  bal- 
famic  ' 


The  berries,  wood,  Carminative   and    Aneflentialoil,  and  fairituou* 
and  rcfin.  ftomachic.  water.  Ingredient  in  fev*» 

ral  officinal  composition*. 
AJlringent  andcor-  A  confection. 


fait. 


Analeptic  and  cor*  A 
roborant. 


The    leavea  and 

feed*. 
Juice. 

The  gum-refin. 

The  leave*  and 

flower*. 
The  flower*.  ■ 


Lauru*  {L.  moKBt,  The  bay-tree. 
Lin.) 

Lenti&u*  {Pi/latia  The  lentifc  or  ma- 

leniijiut,  Lin.)        ftich  tree. 
Lepidium,  (L.Iati-  Common  broad  dit- 
Jh/.  Lin.)  under,  pepper- 

wort,    or  poor 
man'*  pepper. 
Levifticum  (Lipt~  Lovage. 
JHcum  Irw/iicum, 
Lin.) 

Lichen  cinercutter-  A  (h -coloured 
reflri*   (L.  tame-     gTOund  liver- 
mu,  Lin.) 


The  leave*  and  ber- 
rie*. 

The  wood. 

The  leaves. 


Laxative,  diuretic, 
and  diaphoretic. 

Suppofed  corrobo- 
rant. 

An  excellent  cor» 
tic. 

Carminative  and 
antifpaiinodic. 

Aftringent,  tonic, 
and  diuretic. 

AntiCcorbutic  and 
diuretic 


An  extract. 

Ingredient  in  the  ftomachic 


An  eflirntial  oil,  a  fimple  and 
compound  fpirit,  and  a 
contervc.  A  n  ingredient  in 
fomc  officinal  preparation*. 

An  exprefled  oO.  An  ingre- 
dient in  different  compoft- 


The  root  and  feed. 


The 


Ingredient  jj'n  fome  compound 
waters. 


Recommended    by  Principal  ingredient  in  the 
Dr  Mead  as  a  fpe-    fmlvu  antifjffau 
cific  againft  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
but  without  foun- 


Eatable  liverwort.   The  herb. 


Kourifliing,  antisep- 
tic, and  laxative. 

4P» 


Lignum 


■  1 


thofr  frequently  repeated  final]  dotes,  which  kept  the  patient  in  a  difagreeable  uneafy  fituation  for  hours  to* 
j;ether  ;  and  I  am  pcrfuaded,  that  no  practitioner  of  experience,  who  ha*  attended  large  hot'pitaJs,  where  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  and  feeing  the  effects  of  different  medicines,  w.U  ever  recommend 
(eating  method  for  general  practice  in  fever*,  though  it  may  be  of  ufe  in  fome  particular  cafe*." 
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TUTOII. 


Logwood. 


The  wood. 


The  wood. 


JLigulticum 


LifUUiH  carape- 
chciiic  {/r*- 
malcxj/um  cam' 
fxcb.  Lin.) 
Lignum  rhodium,  Rofc-wood. 
( Genlfla  canarir 
ifit,  Lin.) 

Sec 

L.tvefiicum, 
fupra. 

JLilium  convallium,  Lilly  of  the  valley.  The  root  and 
( Conval.  natal. 
Lin.) 

L ilium  album,  (L.  White  lily 

eanduhm,  Lin.) 
Limon,  {C tints  mf 

diea,  Lin.) 
Liaaria  (*hnrrhi- 

Htim  linaria,  Lin. ) 


Aftringent. 


1  k  tT  A  »  ATIOKS  MOM 

An  extrafl. 
An  effeatial  oil 


The  root. 
The  frail. 
Thel 


Poultice. 


Aromatic,  ant  if,- or-  An  effential  oil ;  an  ingredi- 
butic,  and  cordial.     cnt  in  feveral  compofttions. 

Diuretic  and  ca- 
thartic, but 


Purging 


Flax. 


Sweet  gum,  or 
rax  tree. 


Lingua    cervina,    Hart's  tongue. 

(Afflenium  /coif 
fend.  Lin.) 
Lin  urn  catharticum 

(Eufborhia  lathy- 

rus,  Lin.) 
Lin  am  Sativum 

(L.  ufiiatiJSmum, 

Liquida  ambra  (a- 

cerntgundo,  Lin.) 
Lithofpermum  (/.. 

officinale,  Lin.) 
Lobelia  (L.Jtfbiliti- 

(j,  Lin.) 
Luiula,  or  wood- 

forrcl.  Set  Act- 

tof/ila,  fupra. 
Lumbrici  etbmaccs  Earth 

ttrre  fires. 
Lupinut  (L. 

Lin.) 
Lupulus.  (Humid. 

h#.  Lin.) 


The 
The 

The  feed. 


Cathartic 


Infufion  in  whey.  Dried. 
An  expreffed  oil. 


Blue  cardinal 
flower. 


The 

The  feeds.  Refolvent  »  lithcn- 

triptic. 

The  root  (o>  Altcrant,anddctcr- 


The  loofc  leafy 
which 
upon  the 


Diuretic  i 
chic. 


<o)  Thu  root  was  long  a  famous  fecret  among  the  North  American  Indians  for  curing  the  venereal  difcafe. 
The  fecret  was  purchafed  by  Sir  Wilb'am  Johnfon,  and  hat  been  publifhed  in  the  writings  of  Bartram,  Kalm,. 
tt.  The  following  method  of  ufing  it  is,  by  Dr  Aikia,  recommended  as  the  bell :  "  A  deco&ion  is  made 
of  an  handful  of  the  roots  in  three  meafures  of  water.  Of  this  half  a  meafure  is  taken  in  the  morning 
fading,  and  repeated  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  dofe  is  gradually  incrcafed  till  its  purgative  eftec~t  become* 
t*o  violent,  when  the  medicine  is  for  a  time  to  be  intermitted,  and  then  renewed 'till  a  perfect  cure  is  effected. 
One  dofe  daily  is  fuf&cient  during  the  latter  part  of  the  treatment;  and  the  regimen,  during  the  whole  proeef?, . 
is  to  be  equally  ft  rift  with  that  obferved  in  a  courfe  of  mercurial  falivation.  From  the  third  day,  the  ulcers 
arc  to  be  well  wa  fried  twice  daily  with  the  decoction  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  when  they  are  very  deep  and  foul, 
"Ike  Indians  fprinkle  them  with  powder  of  the  internal  bark  of  thefprucc  tree.  By  r5 
1  complaints  are  cased  without  the  aid  of 
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Lycoperdoa    (Z.  Puff  ball,  or  duty  The  whole. 

bvwjt*,  Lia.) 
Mads.    Set  M/» 

Mofcbala,  infra 
Majorana  (Grf- 
ganum  majtTUna, 
Lin.) 

M;dabathrura(Z<nr- Indian  leaf, 
nv  eoffht  Lm< } 


VIATUSS. 
Styptic. 


r»F»AAATIO»S  ri.OM  THEM. 


M.dva  ( At.  fjheR-  The  mallow. 
rzr.Lin.) 


M«lu«  {Pynu  ma-  The  apple-tree; 

Am,  Lia.) 
Mandragora  The  mandrake. 

pa  Mauilrag. 
Lin.) 

Manna    ^ra«jiw  The  manna  aft. 


Theleavesand  flow-  Aromatic  and  er- 
rhine. 


Aromatic. 
Emollient. 


The  leaves  and 


The  fruit. 
TIu;  leaves. 


The  concreted 

'  juice. 


Refrigerant  and 

laxative. 
Narcotic. 


oil. 


An  ingredient  in  ltuthridate 
and  thcriaca. 

Ingredient  in  the  decoction 
tor  giyfler*,  ufed  alfo  in  ca- 
taplafmt  and  fomentations: 
formerly  there  was  a  con- 
few  of  the 


Marrubiam  (M.  White 

vu/gart,  Lin.) 
Marum  Syriacum,  Syrian  herb 

(TnnriMin   mar.  itich. 

Lia.) 
Maftiche.  See- 

Gam  mo/lie, 

fupra. 

Matricaria  (AT.  par-  Feverfew. 
litaium,  Lin.) 


The 


Stomachic 
rieat. 

Aromatic 
rhine. 


The  leaves  and   Aperient  and  an- 


to 

hoch,  and  enters 
ther  compoiitions. 


An  ingredient  in 
l*c  biuifs. 


flowers. 


Mechoacanna, 

( Convofvuhu  i 
tbeat.  Lin.) 
Mel. 


White  jalap,  or  Me-  The  root. 
Honey. 


Mclampod rum.  Sec 
HeiUbtnu  mgtr, 
fnpra. 

MeKlotur  (Trifefc  Melifau 

hut  mriild*  Lio*>) 
Meliffa  (M.  ojick.  Bakn. 

Lin.) 

MOo^Cm***       The  melon. 

ftrlo,  Lin.) 
Mentha  crifpa        Daniih  or  Gen 

(/.«.) 


Mentha  vulgam, .  Spearmint, 


The  leaves  andJ 

flowers. 
The  leaves. 

The  fetds. 

Thesherb. 


tifpafmodic. 
Cathartic 


Aperient  and  de- 
tergent. 


Emollient  and  car-  Gives  name  to  a  plaftcr. 
minative. 

Aromatic.  Aa  effeniial  oil,  and  an  in- 


Refiigcrant  and 
emollient. 

Aromatic  and  cor-  A  diftilkd  water," effential  oil, 
and  cue  nee.  An  ingredient 
in  fevcral  officinal  prepara- 
tions. 

and  cor-  A  diftilled  water,  an  cfleatial 
dial.  oil.  a  fpirit,  and  e&eace. 

An  ingredient  in  feveral 
oficinal  preparations. 


(p)  The  juices  of  horehound  and  plantain  mixed  are  remedies  of  great  repute  in  America  again  (I  the  bite 
'  the  rattlefnake.    They  are  given  by  fpooufuls  at  fhort  intervals  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  wounded  part 
a  cataplafm  of  the  faine  herbs  bruifed.   The  good  cffc&s  are  faid  to  be  fpcedy,  aad  the  . 
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Mentha  piperita*  Pepper-mint. 

(M.  piptritti, 
Lin.) 

Mercurialis  (AT.     Trench  mercury. 

annua,  Lio.) 
Meum  {AZibif/a  Spigncl. 

ttteum,  Lin.) 
Mczcrcon  {Daphne  Metereon,  or 

mrztnum,  Lin.)     fpurge  olive. 
Millefolium  ((A-    MilkfoU,  or  yar.   The  leaves  and 

chilita  nulltfij.  row. 

Lin.) 

Millepeds;  (Oni/au  Wood-lice,  hog- 
mfilliu,  Lin.)         lice,  c 


PAftTS  USED  IX 
MED1C1MI. 

The  herb. 

The  leaves. 

The  root. 

The  bark  of  the 
root. 
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Aromstic  and  cor-  A  di  tilled  water,  eflential  oil, 
dial,  andefleoce.  An  ingredient 

in  feveral  officinal  prepara- 
tions. 

Emollient  and  laxa*  A  fyrup. 

tivc 
Aromatic  and 


flowers. 


Violently  cathartic. 


Mildly  aftringent  An 
and  aromatic. 


Diuretic. 


Minium.  See 

Plumimm,  infra. 
Morfus  diaboli       Devil's  bit. 

Morus  nigra  (Lm.)  The 


Mofchus  (AT.  mof-  Mulk. 

thifertu,  Lin.) 
Mynftica.  See 

iVux  mofibate, 

infra. 

Myrobalani  (Pry  Myrobalans. 

nut  mjrobatjmn, 

Lin.) 
Myrrha.    See  Gum 

mjrrha,  fupra. 
M  yrrbia  (Stfin      Sweet  cicely. 

CanaJtnfi,  Lin.) 
Myrtfllus  (  Fatcini-  Whortle  berry. 

tun  mjrtil.  Lin.) 
Myrtus  (yW.com inn-  The  myrtle. 

nil,  Lin.) 
Map  us  ( BrtijJUana-  Sweet  navcw,  c 

put,  Lin.)  navew  gentle. 

Nirdus  Indica,       Indian  nard. 

Out,  JLanoT 
Nasturtium  ,aqQati- 
Currv  ( Stjyml/rtum 
nafturttuntt 
Nafturtium  hor- 
tenfc  ( IspiJmn 
Lin.) 


Nej>eta  (N.  catena,  Nep,  or 

Nephriticum  Kg-    Nephritic  wood. 

num  (Gu'tlanJina 

maringe,  Lin.) 
Nicotiana  {Mcotia.  Tobacco. 


The  leave*  and 
roots. 

The  fruit  and  bark 
of  the  roota. 


The  infeda  dried  and  powder* 
ed  {  an  infuiion  in  wine  %  ai« 
fo  an  ingredient  in  fome 
other  officinal  preparations. 


Refrigerant,  aftrin-  A  fyrup  from  the  juice  of  the 
gent,  and  anthel-  fruit, 
mintic. 

Diaphoretic  and     A  julep. 


The  fruit. 


The  leaves  and 

feed.. 
The  leaves  and 

berries. 
The  berries. 

The  feeds. 

The  roota. 


Purgative. 

Diuretic 

Aftringent. 

Aftringent. 

Aromatic.  An  ingredient  in  the  theriaes. 

Stomachic  and  car*  Ingredient  in  the  mithridate- 


The 


The  leave*  and 
feeds. 


The  leaves. 

The  wood  in  fub- 
ftancc. 


The 


Aperient  and  ami.  An  ingredient  in  the  fwvi 
fcorbutic.  fcorbutici.  , 

Aperient  and  anti- 
scorbutic, but 
much  weaker 
than  the  former. 

Aromatic  and  cor* 
dial. 

Diuretic,  but  un- 
certain. 

Violently  emetic*    An  ex  trad  recommended*  by 
cathartic,   and       Stahl  and  other  German 
phyficiaos. 

Nigel* 
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VIRTUES.         PttrHATlONS  FROM  THEM. 


r Arts  OSES  IN 

MEDICINE. 


Nigella  (Mrv/k 
in.) 


The  feeds. 


NummuUria  (Zjr 
Jimachia  nummu- 
laris, Lin.) 

Nux  mofchata 
{My%iflua  aro- 
maiua,  Lin.  iVjr- 
r£/?i'ffl  mefibatu, 

Aft.  Holm.) 


Nitre 


Moneywort,  or 
herb  twopence. 


The 


Aperient  and  diu- 
retic, but  uncer- 
tain. 

Diaphoretic,  diure*  An  acid  fpirit  and  fixed  alka- 
tic,  and  refrige-     line  fait,  an  aqueous  decoc- 
tion or  foiution,  troche*. 
An  ingredient  in  many  o- 
thcr  officinal  preparations 


The  nutmeg-tree.   The  fruit,  and  co-  An  excellent  ara-   An  exprefied  oil,  falfely  ca& 

ed  oX  of  man  t  an  eflential 
oil;  a  fimpk  water;  a  fpf- 
rituotu  water  j  an  ingredient 


Nux  piftachia  (PU  The  pifiachia-tree.  The 

fiachia  vera,  Lin.) 
Mux  vomica         Nux  vomica.         The  taut. 
{Siryebiioi  nan 
xxm.  Urn.) 

ymphxa  alba        White  water-lily.     The  root* 
{Lin.)  flower*. 
Yellow  ochre. 


{Lin 
Ochra 


Oenanthe  (Or.  en-  Hemlock 
Lin.) 


Aftringent  and 

corroborative. 
Aflringent,  but 
very.  weak. 


OKbanum.  SecCum 

oTibanum,  fupra. 
Oliva  {Olea  Euro-  The  olive-tree.       The  fruit. 

pua,  Lin.) 

Ononi*  (0.  fpmofa,  Rcft-harrow,  cam-  The  root. 
Lin.)  mock,  or  petty- 

whin. 

Opium  {Pahavtr   The  Afiatic  poppy.  The  infpiflated 


:  Fat  the  juice  of  the  root,  or 
the  infufien  of  the  leaf,, 
has  been  recommended  in 
chronic  eruptions. '  TEe 
latter  has  been  alfo  found 
uieful  as  an  < 


Emollient. 

Aperient  and 
rcuc. 


Anexpreflcdofl  ufed  in  aimofl 
all  ointments,  ptaftcrs,  <tc 

diu- 


OrUtaX,  Lin.) 


jnice. 


A  moft  ciccDent  Purified  by  {braining,  called 


Opopanax.  See  Gum 

opopanax,  fupra. 
OriVanunt<(0.  vulg.  Wild 
Lin.) 

Oryza  (0.  fat'eoa,-  Rice. 
Lin.) 

OxyUpathum  Sharp-pointed 
{Rumen  acuhu,  dock. 
Lin.) 

?au>nia  (P.  ofana-  Male  and 
fa,  Lin.)  peony. 
Palma  {Coco*  hay.  The  palm-tree. 
ratea,  Lin.) 
Chrifti.  See 


anodyne  and  cor- 
dial when  pro- 
perly applied, 
but  a  very  fatal 
poifonif  taken  in 
too  great  quan- 
tity. 


by  lti 


the  Ttttaie  extraS ;  a  vj. 
nouaandfptrituoustinfiure, 
called  liquid  laudanum.  Alio 
a  capital  ingredient  in  many. 


The  leaves. 
The  grain. 
The  roots  and 


An  effitntial  oiL 


Emollient  and  re- 
frigerant. 

Alterant 
tive. 


The  root*,  flowers,  Emollient  and  an-  Ingredients  in  fome 

and  feeds.  tifpalmodic.  leptic  powders. 

The  kernel*  of  the  Emollient  and  anp.  An  expreued  oil  ufed  in  fto- 
dyne.  machic  plafters. 
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The  white  poppy. 

Red  poppy,  or 
corn-role. 

Cowflip.  The  flowers. 

Partita  brava.        The  root. 


Papaver  album  (P. 

fomnifrrum,  Lin.) 
Papaver  erraticum 

{P.  rig  as,  Lin.) 


Man  Osro 

MCOlCtMI. 

The  heads. 
The 


M  E  D  I  C  A, 

*  TUTVII.        MiriftATtVMI  rum T!W. 

/\t<odywe.  A  lyfup, 


Uftlf 


Value,; 


Afyrup. 


"Tandy Ga  {Primula 

veris  offic.  Lin.) 
.Pareira  brava  (Cif- 
famptlos  partira, 
Lin.) 
Parietaria  {P.  ef- 

Jtc'maTii,  Liu  ) 
Paftinaca  (P.  Jaii- 

vvj,  Lin  ) 
Paflinaca  Glvcftais 

{Lin.) 
Pentaphyllum 
{Potentilla  rtp- 
tans,  Lin.) 
Pcrficaria  uren* 
{Palygcnum  hy- 
ttropiper.  Lift.) 
Pcrficaria  mitis 

•Perfica  {Am^gdahn 
per/ica,  Lin.) 

Teruvianui  cortex 

{Cinchona  effict' 
nalit,  Lin.) 


the  colour  they 

communicate. 
Corroborant   and    A  fyrup. 
antifpafmodic. 


PeQitory  of  the 

wall. 
Garden  parfnip. 

Wild  parfnip. 

CinquefoiL 


Bitter  arfmart, 
lake- weed,  or 
water- 
Spotted 


ass. 


The  leaves. 

The  roots  a*d 

feed*. 
The  feeds. 

The  root. 
The  leaves. 
The  leave*. 


tic,  and  littwn. 

triptic. 

Emollient  and  di>    Ingredient  in  a  nephritic  dc* 

afetie. 
Emollient  and  aro- 

iMtt'c. 
Arotruitic. 

AAringcnt. 


Diuretic  and  deter, 
gent  when  exter- 
nally applied. 
Antifeptic  and  S- 
Aringent. 

The  peach-tree.      The  leares,  flowers,  Laxative,  anthel- 


The  quinquina,  or 
JcfuitVbark- 


tree. 


Petafitei  {TuffiLtgo  Butterbur. 
fittajiia,  Lin.) 


and  fruit. 


The  bark. 


The  root. 


IVtrolcum. 


Rock  oiL 


miotic,  and  re- 
frigerant. 

A  mod  excellent   AoettracLarcfin,  afpmtiXnn 
corroborative.        tindlure,  a  compound  tinc- 
ture, a  tincture  in  vol»trlc 
fptrit ;  alfo  an  ingredient  is 
the  Homacbic  tmctu 

Aromatic,  aperi- 
ent, and  dCftb- 
(truent. 
Anodyne  and  eof- 
roborative  when 
applied  external. 


Petroleum  Barba- 
denfe  {Bitumen 
petrol/um,  Lin.) 

Petrofelinum  {A- 

pium  petrcj  Vlinum, 

Lin.) 
3Peucedaaum(/>.e/'- 
/WWe.Lin.) 

Pimenta  {Itfyrtut 
pmenic,  Lin.) 

PimpineHa  fangui* 
fotba  {Sangui/or, 
ba  officinale, 
Lin.) 

aViinplneua  faxifra- 
ga  {Lin.) 

ffinui  fylveflris 

(/,rV 

K°  197. 


parfley. 


•Hog's-fennel,  or 
fulphur-wort. 

Pimento,  Jamaica 
pepper,  or  all- 
'ipioe. 

The  greater  wild 
burnct. 


Burnet  faxifrage. 
The  pine-tree. 


ifcutient, 
and 


The  roots,  leaves*   Aperient  and  foroe-  The  feeds  an 
and  feeds.  what  aromatic.  clcduary. 


The  root. 
The  berry. 
The  leave*. 


The  root,  leave*, 
and  feeds. 

The  kerneli  of  its 
fruit  or  coneSi 
and  rofin. 


Aperient,  flimu. 
'    iating,  and  CT« 

rhine. 

Aromatic  and  fti-   The  bails  of  a  di^ilkd  wa- 
ter, a  fpirit,  and  aa  < 
tial  oil 


Diaphoretic,  dJu- 

retic,  and  antt. 

icorbutic. 
The  kerneli  emol. 

lientj  forthe  re* 

fin,  fee  7< 
infra. 
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tcchnicai  mni.  iwoliih  iimf.i. 

Piper  loo  gum  ( £j».)  Long  pepper.  ? 
Pi  per  nigrum  (Lin.)  Black  pepper.,) 
Piper  Jamaiccnfe. 

See  Pimento,  fis- 

pra. 
Piper  Indicum 

(  Caffuum  an- 

u»,  Lis.) 
Fix  liquids  (ft. 

Lin.) 
Fix  Burgundica 
(Piituj  obia, 
Lin.) 
Plantago  latifolia, 
F.m^.Lin.) 

Lead. 


FAETE  USED  IM 
MEDICINE. 


EEEPAEATKNII  IIOKTHU. 


Tar. 


broad-  The 


TIETVES. 

Highly  aromatio 
and  ilimulant. 


A  powder  called  Cayenne  pep- 

Attendant  and  &i*  An  infufion  in  water,  and  aa 
mutating.  ingredient  ia  a  kind  of  pec- 

toral pills. 

A  warm  adhe five     Ingredk-nt  in  fcveral  platters, 
reftoous  fub-  ointments,  and  cerates, 

ftance. 

Aftringcnt. 

*>» 

Aftringcnt  and  rc-  Several  chemical  preparations, 
frigerating,  but     See  Chemistey-/*i4x.  A 


very 


(Ttntrium  poL- 
i#m,  Un.) 
Pol)  gala  amara 

(Lin.) 
Poly  gala  fenega 
(Lin.) 

Poljpodium  (P. 

tw/jfdfy,  Lin.) 
Populus  nigra, 

(Li*.) 


Poley mountain.     The  top«. 


tincture  and  extract,  or  fo- 
lution  in  vegetable  acids; 
alfo  an  ingredient  in  feveral 
ointments,  Sec. 
Ingredient  in  the  Mithridatt 
and  theriaca. 


Milkwort. 
Rattlefhakc  root 

Polypody. 
Black  poplar. 


Porrum  (A/Rum     The  leek. 

porrum,  Lin.) 
Portulaca  (P.  ole-  PurfiW. 

ratea,  Lin.) 
Primula  veris(Li».)  Primrofe. 


The  root. 
The  roots. 

The  root. 
The  buds. 

The  root. 
The  feeds. 


Purgative. 

Stimulating,  atte- 
nuant,  and  diu- 
retic. 

Aromatic. 


A  flimulating  diu- 
retic. 
Refrigerant. 


Ufed  only  in  an  ointment,  but 
capable  of  bring  applied  to 
better  purpofes. 


The  fcedf. 


Prunella  (P.  vulga- 
rity Lin.) 

PrunaGallica'JVv-  French  or  t 
nuidemtfliea,Uin.) 

Prunus  Sylvenris, 
See  Acaiia  Gtr- 
manica,  fupra. 

Pfyllium  (Planta- 
go p/jll.  Lin.) 

Ptarmica  (AdiUta  Sneezewort,  or  ba-  The  root. 
pbirmica,  Lin.)        (lard  peflilory. 

Pulcgium  (Mentha  Pennyroyal.  The 
puUg.  Lin.) 


Fulmonai  iamaculo-  Spotted  lung-wort,  The  leaves. 

fa  (P.  ojumaju,     or  fage  of  Jcru- 

Lin )  falem. 
PuUatilla  nigricans  Meadow  anemone.  The  herb  and 

(.nntrrint  pro- 

ten/.  Lin.) 
Vow  X.  Part  II. 


The  herb  and  root.  Aromatic  and  fto-  An  infufion  and  diftill*!  fpi. 
machic.  rit. 
Attenuant  and  de- 
tergent. 
Cooling  and  ape- 
rient. 


The  leaves. 
The  fruit. 


Emollient  and  laxa- 
tive. 

Errhine  and 
lating. 


Said  to  be  aperient 


A  fimplc  water,  a  fpirittiou* 
water,  an  eflential  oil ;  sod 
an  ingredient  in  foinc  other 
officinal  compofitions. 


Emetic,  diuretic,    An  extrad  and  diflillcdwater, 
and  cathartic.         ufed  invencrealcompLmiU, 
and  certain  difordrrs  of  the 
eye. 

4  Pyrethrum 
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Pyrcthrum  (Jntht-  Pellitory  of  Spain.  The 

mi/  pyretbr.  Lin.) 
Quaffia         Sfwia-  Siraarouba.  The  Uark. 

rata,  Lin.) 

Quaflh  (£.  amara,  Quaffy.  The  wood. 

I.iu.) 

Quercui  (%.roiur.  Oak-tree.  The  bark. 

Lin.) 

Quercui  marina     'Sea-wrack  or  Sea-  Tlic  hob. 

(Fvcui  veficv-  oak. 

lofui,  Lin.) 
Kadis  IndicaLo-    Indian  or  Lope,s 

peziana  ( Gaub.  root. 

vfaW/) 

Raphanut  nifties-    Horfe-radifli.         The  root.. 

nut  (Cochkaria 

armcracea,  Lin.) 
Rhabarbanim         Rhnbarb.  The  root.. 

(Rhrun  l 

Lip.) 


The 


Rhododendron.       The  hcib. 


it- 
Sec  Spina 
crrvina,  infra.) 
Rhaponticum 
(Rbtum  rtafion. 
Lin.) 
Rhododendron 
chryfanthemmn 

Ribetnigrum {Lin.)  The  black-currant  The  fruit, 
bum. 
The  red-currant 

buffi. 
PaWChrifti. 


Ribei  rub  rum 

L 


Ricinus,  f  R.  com- 
munis, Lin.} 
Rofa  damafceaa 

L'B.) 

Rofa  rubra  (R. 
Gallua,  Lin.) 


Damafk  rofe. 


The  red  rofe. 


The  fruit. 
The  feed. 
The  flower. 


Rofmarinusborten-  Rofieraary. 
(is  (R. ,  - 
Lin.) 


The  tops  and 


The  root. 
The  fruit. 
The  leave*. 


Rubia  tinclorum,  Madder. 

(Lin.) 

Rubus  idxus,  The  rafp-beny 

(Lin.)  bum. 

Rubu*  niger  (R.  The  bramble. 

frutucf.  Lin  ) 

Rufcua  (R.  acvJea*  Butcher*  vbroom,    The  root. 

tut,  Lin.)  or  knee-holly. 

Rut  a  ( R  gravtv-  Broad-lcavcd  rue.    The  leave* 

IctUy  Lia.)  Jxeda. 


Mftef 

vuTWEi.      rRftrARATiem  run  rum.  »'»»it» 

Promote*  the  Mt»1 
flux. 

Antifeptic  \  ufeful  See  Ed.  PhU.  Tr*»f.  vol.  u. 

in  dyfentcry. 
Stomachic  and  to.  An  cxtrad*. 

nic.  • 
Strunglyaltringent. 

Aftrinpent  and  dt-  A  powder  of  the  burnt  herh. 


Stimulating  and  at*  A 
tcnuant. 


Cathartic  and  flo.  Toafted  ;  a  watery  infufioo ; 

vinous  and  fpintuous  tinc- 
ture* ;  and  an  ingredient 


Powerfully  fedative.  DecofUon  and  powder  1  late- 
ly found  ferriceahle  in  1 
gout  and  1 

Refrigerant  and] 


Laxative,  an  the!-    Eapreued  oiL 

mintic. 

Aromatic  and  gent-  A  diftfllcd  water  and 
ly  laxative. 


Aftringentandcor-  A  conferve,  honey,  tinetnre, 
roborative.  troches,  vinegar,  and  fyrurx 

An  ingredient  in  fcveral 
officinal  compofitions. 
A  fine  aromatic  and  An  effential  oil ;  a  diftiiled 
fpirit  called  Hungary  • 


Aperient  and  de- 
tergent. 
Refrigerant. 

Afiringenu 

Aperient. 

Powerfully  ftimu- 
ra ting,  attenua- 
ting, and  1" 


An  ingredient  in  many  cor- 
dial and  aatifpaHmodic  me> 


A  fyrup. 


Ingredient  inv  diet'drink*. 

Ad  extract  ;  and  an  ingredi* 
ent  io  fcveral  coaopofition*. 
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SabadiHa.  See  C*. 

vadtUa,  fupra. 
Sabina  (juniptm 


TIITUSJ.  HtrAHT!0>IS  MOM  THEK. 


An  efTential  oil  ;  a  watery  er- 

trad;  and  an  ingredient  in 
officinal  cc 


[Arvn-  Sugar,  red 

do  ftcehariftra,  brown. 
Lin.)  purifica- 
tum  tenon  puri- 
ficatutn. 

Saccharum cantum,  Sugar-candy, 
album  St  rubrum.      white  and 
brown. 

Sagapemtm(/W« 

oritntalit,  Lin.) 
Sal  alkali  vegcta-   Vegetable  alkaline 
bile.  ult,   or  pearl- 

artie*. 

Sal  alkali  minerale.  Mineral  alkali,  fak 
of  Soda,  or  balia 
of  fcafalu 

Sal  ammoniac.  See 

Ammoniac. 
Sal  catharticu*  a-  Epfom  fait. 

marus. 

Sal  commune.        Common  fait. 


SaEcaria  {I.ytbrum  Purple  loofrftrife.  The  herb. 

Senear,  Lin.) 
Salix  (S.Jragdu,    The  crack-willow.  The  bark. 

Lin.) 

Salvia  (S.  afficuutu,  Common  fage. 
Li..) 


tivc. 


Aperient  aad  de-  An  ingredient  In  fevml  an, 
obilruent.  tifpafmodic  medicine*. 

Aperient,  diuretic,  The  bafis  of  a  great  t 
and  cauflic.  of  neutral  fait*. 


Ditto. 


Cathartic. 


Ditto. 


Magnefia. 


In  (mail  dotes  fti- 
mulant,  in  large 
one*  cathartic. 

Aftringcnt. 

Corroborant. 


The  leavei. 


Sambucu*  -(£ 
nigra,  Lin.) 


Common  black- 
berried  alder. 


Moderately  Mima-  InfuGoirj. 
Iating  aad  aftrin* 
gent. 

The  leave*,  bark,    Cathartic,  aroma- 
tic, and  aperient. 


■Sangui*  draconi',  Dragon's-blood. 

Draccna  drmo, 
Pttrotarptu,  dra- 
co, tie.  Lin.) 
Sanicula  (S.  Euro-  Sanklc. 
Lin.) 

Santalum  citrintrm,  Yellow  fanders. 
(S.  album.  Lin.) 


Santalum  rubrum    Red  landers. 

(Pttrotarpu  fan- 
tatinus,  Lin.) 
Santonicutn  (//rtf-  Worm-feed. 


A  rob  for  internal  ufc  from 
the  berries  «nd  an  oint- 
■nent  and  oil  from  the  flow. 
er»  and  bark ;  the  flower  tare 
alfo  ingredients  in  fume 
compound  waters. 
Aa  ingredient  in  feme  oflki. 


The  leaves. 
The  wcod. 


Aflnngtnt. 


Suppofcd  to  be  cor* 
ruborant. 

Greatly  rccom-      EflentiaJ  oil ;  extra*}, 
mended  try  Hoff. 
man  a*  a  rrftora» 

live. 

Ufed  only  for  its 


Anthelmintic. 


4  C^a 


Sap* 
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Sapo  durus.  Hard  Spanilb  foap. 

Sapo  mollis.  Common  Toft  foap. 

Black  foap. 

Soapvrort  or  bruife-  The  herb  and  root. 


Sapo  nigcr. 

Saponaria  (S.  offi- 
fiaalut  Lin.j 

Sarcocolla  (Pensa 
Jarcoe.  Lin.) 

SarfaparUla  [Smi/ax 
farfap.  Lin.) 

SafTafras  (Z  aunt 
fajfafrait  Lin.) 


Refolvent  and  ft 
mulating. 


tiitvii.     painaATiowa  fiom trin. 

The  firft  gives  name  to  a 
plafbrr,  liniment,  ball  am, 
and  pill* ;  the  fccond  it  an. 
ingredient  in  the  milder 
cauftic  ;  and  the  third  in 
an  anodyne  platter. 
Aperient,  corrobo-  Tio&ure ;  extract, 
rant,  and  fudo- 


1 


Sarfaparilla. 
Saffafra*. 


The  root. 
The  root. 


6atnreia  (S. 

Jit,  Lin.) 

Satyrion  mat  (Or- 
ckit mafcula, 
Lin.) 

Saxifraga  alba  (S. 
granufata,  Lin.) 

Saxifraga  vulgaris, 
(  Pnutdanum  Ji~ 
laut,  Lin.) 

Scabiott  (S. 
Ju,  Lin.) 


Summer  favory.  The  leave*. 
Orchis.  The  root. 


White-flowered       The  roots  and 
{axifrage.  leaves. 

Meadow  faxifragc.  The  leaves  and 
feeds. 


The  leaves. 


Roots. 


Scammoniuro(Cen- 
■vofouhu  /cam. 
Lin.) 

SciDa  {S.  mariiima,  The  fquiH,  or  fea-  The  root. 


Scolopendrium. 

See  Lingua  cer- 

vnut,  fupra. 
Scordium  (Teueri- 

am  fcordium, 

Lin.) 
Scorzonera  (S.  tif- 


v  The  leaves. 


Water 


Viper's  graft.         The  root 


Scrophuhria  (S.me- 
Jq/a,  Lin.) 

Scbeften  (Cerdia 
myxa,  Lin.) 


Fig 


The  leaves  and 


Wall  ftone  crop, 
waD  pepper. 


Bed  urn  majus  (S. 

album,  Lin.) 
Seaeka.  Sec  Ptfy- 

gala fttuia,  fupra. 
Stuna  {Cojia ftiuw, 

Lin.) 


The  frcih  plant. 
Greater  houfcltek.  The  1 

The 


ri6c, 
Suppofed  a 

rary. 
Alterant,  and 

phoretic. 
Alterant, 

and  corrol 

A  very  pungent 
warm  aromatic. 

Coagulant  and  cor. 
ruborative. 


Ingredient  in  the  pulvis  c  cc 
rufla. 

Infufions  and  extraft. 

An  effential  oil  5  an  ingre- 
ent  in  fomc  officinal  pre- 
parations. 


Salep  fuppofed  to  be  a  pro 
paration  from  a  root  of  this 
kind. 


*)  Suppofed  to  be 
aperient,  diure- 
tic, and  lithoo- 
triptic,  but 
without  juik 
foundation. 
Aperient,  fudori- 
fic,  and  expecto- 
rant. 

Strongly  cathartic  Cives  name  to  a  powder,  aad 
is  an  ingredient  in  fomc 
officinal  preparations. 
Powerfully  diuretic,  A  fyrup,  vinegar,  oxymel,' 
ftimulant,andcx-     pills ;  the  root  dried,  ba- 
pedorant.  ked,  and  made  into  troches. 


Deobflruent,  diure-  An  ingredient  in  raithridate. 
tic,  and  fudorific,  theriaca,  and  fcveral  other 
but  doubtful. 

Cordial  and  ftimu- 
Unt,  but  doubt- 
ful. 

Suppofed  corrobo- 
rant, but  1" 
£ul. 


Strongly  purgative, 
emetic,  and  diu- 
retic. 


Infufion,  fpnitaoos  tioc^urM, 
compound  powders,  and 
an  electuary. 

Serpentina 
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Scrpentaria  Virgi- 
nian* {/fri/lo/o- 
cbia  ferpailar. 
Lin.) 

Scrpyllum  (Thy- 
tmu  ferpil.  Lin.) 

Scfelis  vulgaris, 
(Ttrdykum  effi* 
tin.  Lin.) 

Sefelis  maflilienfia 
(Stfcli  datum, 
Lin.) 

Sigillum  Salomo- 
ns (Convatlaria 
polygon.  Lin.) 

Simarouba.  Sec 
^ti.  tjfia Jimarot/ki, 
fupra. 

Sinapi  (Sixapit  al- 
ia (sf  nigra,  Lin.) 

Stum  (S.  nUJfo- 
r»m,  Lin.) 


Solan um  (S.  nigr. 

Lin.) 
Spermaceti  (Phy- 

fetir  macro,  epka- 

hvt,  Lin.J 
Spigelia  ( S,  Mori- 

iandka,  Lin  ) 
Spina  cervina, 

(Rbamntu(ai!>ar- 

t'k  tu,  Lin. ) 
Spirit ui  vinoil. 


Virginian  fnake- 
weed. 


tXKTi  VSID  IN 
MEDICINE. 

The  root. 


VIRTUES. 


«77 

Lift  «r 

rat»A»ATJ0!4i  FROM  THEMt  SijB»,,*»>f 


Mother  of  thyme.  Tlie  herb. 
Common  hartwort.  The  fecJj. 

Hart  wort  of  Mar-  The  feed*. 


Solomon'*  feaL       The  root. 


J 


A  warm  diaphore-  A  fpirituout  tintture  y  and  an 
tic  and  diuretic.      ingredient  in  a  number  of 
tinctures. 

Aromatic. 


Agreeable  aroma- 
tics,  but  neglec- 
ted. Lttuu. 

Probably  emoUient- 


Muftard. 

Creeping  Ikerrit, 
or  water  parf- 
nip. 

NigHtfhadc. 


Indian-  pink. 
Buckthorn. 

Vinous  fpirita. 


The  feeds,  black 

and  white. 
The  herb. 


The  leaves. 

The  root. 
The  berries. 


Strongly  pungent 
and  ftimulant. 

The  juice  fervice- 
able  in  feme  cu- 
taneoua  difor- 
dcrs. 

PowerfuUy 
ant. 

A 


An  expreffed  o-J. 


Gives 


to  a  lohoch. 


tic. 


Star,  num. 

Staphifagria 
fl-intum  jlaf  i 
grta,  Lin.) 


Tin. 

Stavtfacre. 


The  feed*. 


Stoechas  {Lawn-  Arabian  ftoechas,    The  flowers. 

Ma  Soecbaj,  or  French  lavea- 

Lin.)  dcr. 

Stramonium  (Do-  Thorn-apple.         The  herb* 

tur.ifiramon. 

Lin.) 
Sty  rax  calamita  (S. 
u,  Lin.) 


The  bark- 


Strongly  cathartic.  A  fyrup. 


Cordial  and  ftimu-  Ufed  as  menftroums  for  tina- 
lant.  '  turcs,  &c.  in  almolt  every 

preparation  of  that  kind. 

Ufed  as  a  ten*  for   Burnt,  recommended  in  ; 
dilating  ulcers,       pbulous  aflcctio 
flee. 

Anthelmintic.  Powdered. 
A  violent  cathartic 
taken  internally. 
Its  external  ap- 
plication de- 
ftroys  lice  and 
infeds. 

An  ingredient  in 
and  tlieriaoa. 


Narcotic 


An  extract. 


Aromatic,  ftunu-    Ingredient  in  fome  tinaurtt 
last,  and  oer>      and  pills. 


Styrax  liquid*  (Li-  Liquid  i 
mtidamber  jlyrati- 

jfua,  Lin.) 
Suber  ( 4W,  w     The  cork-tree. 

/A  Lin.) 


Ingredient 
plaftcr. 


is  a 


AJbringea:. 
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Lift, 


Succiniun. 


5ulphur. 


Sumach  (Rl-vteo- 

ri.iria,  Lin.) 
Taramshac  I  Popu- 

lit  Itilfam'jcra, 

I. in.) 
T.unarindiis  (T. 

Ir.tltca,  Lin.) 
Tamarifcus  ( Ta- 

mnrix    Gallic  a, 

Lin.) 
Tsnacetum  (T. 

vulgar.;  Lin.) 

Taraxacum  {Leon- 
todon  tarax. 
Lin.) 


Amber. 


Sulphur,  ami  flow- 
er* of  fulpbur. 


Common  fumacli.    The  leaves  a  ad 

feed.. 

Tacamahac-tree.     The  rcfin. 


Tamarind*. 


The  fruit. 


The  tamariflc-tree.  The  leave*  and 
bark. 


Affringentaadcor-  A  tinfture,  lialfam,  efleutial 
roborant.  oil,  and  an  ingredient  in  fe- 

veral  officinal  preparation*. 

Laxative,  diapho-  ^Solution*  in  different  kind*  of 
retic,  and  altc-  oil*  called  bulfamt,  and  as 
rant.  ingredicot  in  fume  oint- 

Aftringent. 

Difcuticnt,  eraolK-  An  ingredient  ia 
ent,  and  fuppu.  flera. 
rative. 

Refrigerant  and     Ingredient*  in  focne  laxativtj 

laxative. 
Adringent. 


Tanfy. 


The  leaves, 
and  feeds. 


The  leave*  and 


TaUarum. 


Tartar. 


Stimulating,  anti- 
fpafmodic,  and 
anthelmintic. 

Attenuating  and 
refolvcnt. 


Refrigerant  and  ( 
thartic. 


i     Terebinth  ina  Ve-   Venice  turpentine, 
ntta  [Pinmlarix, 
Lin.) 

Terebinthina  Ar-    Strafburgh  turpen- 

gentoratenfi*.  tine 
Terebinthina  Chia.  Chiao,  or  Cyprus 

turpentine. 
Terebinthina  com-  Common  turpen- 


A  difiilled  fpirit,  recom^ 
mended  by  profeffor  De- 
liu*  of  England  in  ailhma- 
tic  and  hydropic  affec- 
tion*. 

Purified  from  it*  earthy  parti, 
and  called  (ream  of  (artar% 
the  baii*  of  fomc  ufeful  pur- 
ging falt*>An  alkali  ia  al- 
io prepared  from  it  by  fin*. 


Warm  ftimula- 
>    ting  diuretic* 
and  aperient*. 


Ufed  chiefly  in  ex-  An  eflential  ol  The 
ternal  applica-        duum  form*  the  nfina  alia 
tion»-  &  nigra,  or  white  and  black 

rofin  of  the  (hop*,  ufed 


Terra 

See  Catechu, 
fupra. 
Thaplus  barbatus 

(  Verfafeum  tbap- 

fiu,  Lin.) 
Thea  bohea  et  vi» 

ridis  (/.in.) 
Thlafpi  (T.  ar- 

venft,  Lin.) 
Thuj  vulgarc. 

Thymus  citralus. 

Thymu*  vulgaris. 

TilJa  (T.  Europta, 

Lin.) 
Tithymalus  (Eu- 
pbcrhia  lathy  ur, 

Lia.) 


Great  white 
lcin. 


Bohea  and  green 
tea. 

Treacle,  or  mithri- 

date  muftard. 
Coram»n  frank- 
incenfe. 

thyme. 

thyme. 

The  lime  or  linden 

tree. 
The  fpurgc. 


The  leaves  and 
flower*. 

The  leaves. 

The  feed*. 

The  leaves. 

The  leaves. 

The  flowers. 

The  juice  of  the 
root. 


A  fpirituoua  txtr»a  from  the 
nower*. 


Cordial,  diuretic.    An  infufioo. 

and  diaphoretic. 
Aromatic  and  ai-    Ingredient  in  t 

mutant. 

Suppofed  corrobo-  Ingredient  in 

rative.  fter*. 
An  agreeable  aro-  A  diftillcd  water  and  > 

matic.  oil. 
An  agreeable  aro-   A  diftilled  water  and  eflential 
oil. 
Iniufion. 


Antifpafraodic. 
Violently  cathartic 


Tonnentill* 
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rtrMwicAt  NAftts,  XttOtttH  name:. 


FARTS  VXD  IN 
MEOICINS. 


Tonnentilla  (7*.     Torraentil,  or  fept»  The  root. 

ereSa,  Lin.)  foil. 
Trichomaact  {Af-  Maidenhair.  The  herb. 

plmitm  trick.  Lin. 
Trifoliura  paludo-  Marlh  trefoil,  or  The 
futn  {Menymaba     buck  bean. 
tri^tHata,  Lin.) 
Triticum  (  T.bybtr-  Wheat. 

own,  Lin.) 
Turpethum   (Cow  Turbith.. 
volvulus  tvrpc- 
thum,  Lin.) 
TuffiUgo  ( 7 .  Jar-  Cohafoot. 
fara,  Lin*) 


TlKTVIt. 

Aftringent, 

Peck  oral. 

Laxative  and  alte- 
rant. 


t5;<> 

Lit  ol 

ratrAKATtoHS  mom  them.  ^P'w- 


An 


rcdient  in  feveral  offU 
compoutions. 
Decoction  and  fyrup. 


The    grain   and    Nutritive  and  gh>  Starch. 

flour.  tinous. 
The  root.  Violently  cathartic.  An  eatraft; 


The  leaves   and    Emollient  and  mu-  An  ingredient  in  pedorat  de- 


Tut;*. 


Tutty. 


Valeriana  fylveftrii  Wild  valerian. 
( Vol.  otfuwa&t, 


The  root. 


ctlaginous. 
Ophthalmic. 

Antifpafmodic. 


coe\ion«. 
Ingredient  in  feveral  oint- 
ments, and  colly  ria. 
A  tindurc  in  proof  fpirit.and 
in  volatile  fpirit ;  alfo  an  in- 
grcdient  in  feveral  cephalic 
and    anti-epileptic  medi- 


See 


Veratrum. 

HAUlonu , 
fupra. 
^Verbafcum.  See 
Tbapfut,  fupra. 
Veronica  mas  (V.  Male  fpeedweu. 

eJumaJii,  Lin.) 
Vinum.  Wine. 


The  leaves. 


Viola    (P.  odorat.  The  Tingle  March  The  flower* 

Lin.)  violet. 
Vipera  fCoUcrie-  The  viper. 

nu,  Lin.) 
Vitis   vinifera,       The  vine. 


Aperient  and  pee-  Infufions. 
toral. 

Cordial  and  corro-  A  menflruum  for  a  great  num- 

borant.  ber  of  medicinal  lub 

Laxative.  A  fyrup. 

The  flerti  and  fat.    Reiterative     and    A  vinous  tincture  ;  an  ingre- 
emollient.  dient  in  thcriaca. 

Aftringent,  diure-  Wine.    The  dried  fruit  or 
tic,    aromatic,       raifins  are  ingredients  in 


The  leaves, 
flowers, 
fruit. 


fap, 
and 


Ulmus   (  U.  eamfX' 

Jlrii,  Lin.) 

Winteranus  cortex  Winter's  bark. 

(  IV inter  a  terooui- 

lico,  Lin.) 
Vrtica  (U.  Soiea,  The  nettle. 

Lin.) 

Uva  urfi  (Artuttu  Whortk-berry. 

mvaurf,  Lin.) 
Zedoaria  (K**pft-  Zedoary. 

rmrotutuU,  Lin.) 

Zinc. 


The  inner  bark.  AOringent. 


The  herb. 
The  leaves. 
The  root. 


fame  pedoralandftoma:hic 
medicines. 
A  decoclion  recommended  by 
Dr   Letfnm  in  obflinate 


Zingiber  (yfi 
■zmxib.  Lin.) 


Ginger, 


The  root. 


Rubefacient: 

Aflringent  and  li- 
thontriptic. 

Stomachic  and  cor-  An  extraA  wkh  proof  fpirit,  - 
roborant. 

Suppofcd  to  be  a  The  metal  reduced  to  a  calx  < 
good  antiepilep.     by  Are.  Calamine  and  tutty 
tic.  are  a  kind  of  ores  of  this 

metal.  Thcfe  tail  are  the 
bans  of  two  officinal  oint- 
ments. A  fait  produced 
by  its  combination  with  the 
vitriolic  acid.  See  Che  ml 

A  fyrup.  Alfo  an  ingredient 
in  feveral  officinal  compofi- 


Ctncrai 
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Central  Titles  including  fever al  S  i  m  p  l  k  s  . 


The  five  opening  root* : 


The  five  emollient  herbs : 


The  four  cordial  flowers  : 


The  four  greater  hot  feed* 


The  four  lefler  hot  feeds : 


The  four  greater  cold  feeds 


f  Smallagc, 
1  Afparagus, 
J  Fenuel, 
I  Parflcy, 
Butchers  broom. 


f  Marihmallows, 
\  Mallows, 
<  Mercury, 
I  Pcllitory  of  the  wall, 
(.Violets. 

J Borage, 
Buglofs, 
Roles, 
Violets. 


A   M  E  D  I  C  A„ 

out  (lalk*  or  flowers ;   Biennial  ones,  chiefly  in  the  CollcAitoi 
autumn  of  the  fame  )  ear  in  which  the  feeds  were  {own  i  **• 
The  perennial,  when  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  therefore  J^"1^ 
generally  in  the  autumn.  Being  waflicd  clean  from  dirt,  ' 
and  freed  from  the  rotten  andfdecayed  fibres,  they  are 
to  be  hung  up  in  a  warm,  Ihady,  airy  place,  till  futfici- 
ently  dried.  Hie  thicker  roots  require  to  be  Hit  longi- 
tudinally, or  cut  tranfverfely  into  thin  flice*.  Such 
roots  as  lofe  their  virtues  by  exficcation,  or  are  defircd 
to  be  preferved  in  a  frelh  ftate,  for  the  greater  conve- 
niency  of  their  ufe  in  certain  forms,  are  to  be  kept 
buried  in  dry  fand. 

There  are  two  fcafons  in  which  the  biennial  and 
perennial  roots  are  reckoned  the  moft  vigorous,  the 
autumn  and  fpring ;  or  rather  the  time  when  the  (talk* 
or  leaves  have  fallen  off,  and  that  in  whi 


the  v 


TAnife, 
J  Caraway, 
j  Cummin, 
(_Fennel. 

yBi'lhopfced, 
Stone  parfiey, 


)  Smallage, 
L" 


W,ld  carrot. 


Water  melons 
Cucumbers, 
Gourds, 
Melons. 


rge- 

Ution  is  juit  to  begin  again,  or  foon  after  it  has  be- 
gun ;  which  times  are  found  to  differ  confiderably  in 
different  plants. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  two  firft  editions 
of  their  pharmacopoeia,  directed  them  to  be  dug  in 
the  fpring,  after  the  leaves  were  formed  j  in  the  third 
edition  the  autumn  was  preferred.  The  generality  of 
roots  appear,  indeed,  to  be  moft  efficacious  in  the 
fpring :  but  as  at  this  time  they  are  alfo  the  moft  juicy, 
and  confequcntly  fhrivel  much  in  drying,  and  are  ra- 
ther more  difficultly  preferved,  it  is  commonly  thought 
moll  advuablc  to  take  them  up  in  autumn.  No  rule, 
however,  can  be  given,  that  (hall  obtain  univcrfally  : 
arum  root  is  taken  even  in  the  middle  of  fummcr,  with- 
out fufpicion  of  its  being  lefs  active  than  at  other  fea- 
fbns  s  while  angelica  root  is  inert  during  the  fummcr, 
in  companion  of  what  it  was  in  the  autumn,  fpring, 
or  winter. 

Herbs  and  Leaves. 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when  the  leaves  have 
come  to  their  full  growth,  before  the  flowers  unfold; 
but  of  fome  plants  the  flowery  tops  are  preferred. 
They  arc  to  be  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  roots. 

For  the  gathering  of  leaves,  there  cannot  perhaps 
be  any  univerfal  rule  any  more  than  for  roots ;  for 
though  moft  herbs  appear  to  be  in  their  greaterl  vi- 
gour about  the  time  of  their  flowering,  or  a  little  be- 
fore, there  are  fame  in  which  the  medicinal  parts  are 
more  abundant  at  an  earlier  period. 

Thus  mallow  and  marmmallow  leaves  are  moft  mu- 
cilaginous  when  young,  and  by  the  time  of  flowering 
approach  more  to  a  woody  nature.  A  difference  of 
the  fame  kind  is  more  remarkable  in  the  leaves  of  cer- 
tain trees  and  flirubs  :  the  young  buds,  or  rudiments 
of  the  leaves,  of  the  black  poplar  tree,  have  a  strung 
fragrant  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  llorax  ;  but  by 
the  time  that  the  leaves  have  come  to  their  full  growth, 
their  fragrance  is  cxhaufted. 

Herbs  arc  direded  by  moft  of  the  pharmaceutic 
writers  to  be  dried  in  the  (hade;  a  rule  which  appears 
to  be  very  juft,  though  it  has  fomctimcs  been  mifuo. 
derftood.  They  arc  nut  to  be  excluded  from  the  fun's 
httt.  Imt  from  the  ttrong  action  of  the  folar  A>.4/;  by 
which  laft  their  colours  are  more  liable  to  be  altered  or 
dcitroyed  than  thofe  of  roots.  Slow  drying  of  them' 
a  ,  „  J"  a  cool  place  is  far  from  being  or  any  advantage : 

Annual  root,  are  W  be  taken  up  before  they  moot  both  their  colour,  and  virtue.  «  preferred  in  grcJeft 

9/"  perfection 


The  four  lefler  cold  feeds  -j 


The  four  capillary  herbs  \ 


f"  Succory, 
\  Endive, 
)  Lettuce, 
(.Purflane. 

f"  Maidenhair, 
I  F.nglilh  maindenhair, 
)  Wall  me, 
LCetcrach. 

("Camomile, 

Thefourcarminativcflowcrs:]  J')^,CrfeW' 

(  Melilot. 

The  fimples  of  each  of  the  above  daffes  have  been 
often  employed  together  under  the  refpeftive  general 
appellations.  This  practice  has  entirely  ceafed  amongll 
us ;  and  accordingly  thefe  denominations  are  now  ex- 
punged both  from  the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 


macopeias, and  they  are  now  retained  in  very  few  of 
the  foreign  ones.  But  as  thefe  nit  ides  are  frequently 
mcntiuned  under  their  general  titles  by  writers  of  emi- 
nence, it  was  imagined  that  the  above  enumeration  of 
them  might  be  of  fome  ufe. 


G  L  n  e  ft  a  t.  Rui.ts  for  the  C-Jletlion  tnd  Prefer- 
vation  ^"Simplcs. 


Roots. 
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CoUraioe,  perfection  when  they  ate  dried  haftily  by  the  heat  of 
common  fire  as  great  as  that  which  the  fun  can  im- 
part :  the  juicy  ones,  in  particular,  require  to  he  dried 
by  heat,  being  othcrwife  fubjeet  to  turn  black.  Odo- 
riferous beiiw,  dried  by  fire  till  they  become  friable, 
difcover  indeed,  in  thii  arid  ftate,  very  little  fmell ; 
not  that  the  odorous  matter  is  diffipated,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  being  communicated  from  the  per- 
fectly dry  fubjeet  to  dry  air ;  for  as  foon  as  a  watery 
vehicle  is  fupph'ed,  whether  by  infufmg  the  plant  in 
water,  or  by  cxpoiing  it  for  a  little  time  to  a  moift 
air,  the  odorous  parts  begin  to  be  extracted  by  virtue 
of  the  aqueous  moift  ure,  and  difcover  themfclves  in 
their  full  force. 

Of  the  ufc  of  heat  in  the  drying  of  plants,  we  have 
an  inftance  in  the  treatment  of  tea  among  the  Chinefe. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  the  leaves,  as 
foon  as  gathered,  are  brought  into  an  apartment  fur- 
ttilhed  with  a  number  of  little  furnaces  or  ftoves,  each 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  clean,  fmooth  iron  plate) 
the  leaves  are  fpread  on  the  plates,  and  kept  rolling 
with  the  hands  till  they  begin  to  curl  up  ;  bout  the 
edges ;  they  are  then  immediately  fwept  off  on  tables, 
on  which  one  perfon  continues  to  roll  them,  whOe 
another  fans  them  that  they  may  cool  haftily ;  this 
procets  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener,  ac- 
cording as  the  leaves  are  difpofcd  to  unbend  on  (land- 
ing. 

Exsiccation  of  Herbs  and  Flower*. 

Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be  dried  by  the  gentle  heat 
of  a  ftove  or  common  fire,  and  only  in  that  quantity  at 
a  time  by  which  the  exficcation  may  be  very  foon  fi- 
nilhed.  By  this  means  their  ftrength  is  beft  preferved ; 
and  this  is  indicated  in  proportion  as  they  retain  their 
native  colour. 

But  the  leaves  of  hemlock,  and  fome  other  herbs 
replete  with  a  fubtile  volatile  matter,  are  to  be  pow- 
dered immediately  after  the  exficcation,  and  preferved 
in  glafij  vcffcls,  well  fluit. 

Flowers. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when  moderately  ex- 
panded, on  a  clear  dry  day,  before  noon.  Red  rofea 
are  taken  before  they  open,  and  the  white  heels  dip- 
ped off  and  thrown  away. 

The  quick  drying,  above  recommended  for  the 
leaves  of  plants,  is  more  particularly  proper  for  flow- 
ers 5  in  moft  of  which  both  the  colour  and  fmell  are 
more  perifhaMc  than  in  leaves,  and  more  fubjeet  to  be 
impaired  by  flow  exficcation.  Of  the  flowers  which  come 
frefh  into  the  apothecaries  hands,  the  only  ones  cm- 
ployed  dry  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia  arc  red  ro- 
sea ;  and  thefe,  in  all  the  cumpofitions  in  which  they 
are  ufed  in  a  dry  ftate,  are  ex  pre  {sly  ordered  to  be  dri- 
ed haftily.  One  of  the  moft  valuable  aroma  tics  of  Eu- 
ropean growth,  faffron,  is  part  of  a  flower,  dried  on 
paper  on  a  kind  of  kiln,  with  a  heat  fufficicnt  to  make 
at  fweat,  taking  care  only  not  to  endanger  the  fcorch- 
ing  of  it. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  'the  virtues  of  flow- 
ers are  confined  to  different  parts  of  the  flower  in  dif- 
ferent plants.  Saffron  is  a  lingular  production  growing 
at  the  end  of  the  ftyle  or  piftil.  The  active  part  of  ca- 
Vm.  X.  Part  II. 
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mo  mile  flowers  is  the  yellow  difk,  or  button  in  the  CoMrAion, 
middle :  that  of  Hlics,  rofes,  clove-july-flowers,  vio- 
leti,  and  many  others,  the  petala  or  flower-leaves ; 
while  rofemary  has  little  virtue  in  any  of  thefe  parts, 
the  fragrance  admired  in  the  flowers  of  this  plant  re- 
Tiding  chiefly  in  the  cups. 

Seeds  and  Favrrs. 

Seeds  mould  be  collected  when  ripe,  and  beginning 
to  grow  dry,  before  they  fall  off  fpontaneoufly.  Fruits 
are  alfo  to  be  gathered 


Of  the  fruits  whofe  collection  comet  tinder  the  no- 
tice of  the  apothecary,  there  are  few  which  arc  ufed 
in  an  unripe  ftate ;  the  principal  is  the  floe,  whole 
virtue  as  a  mild  aftringent  is  much  dimini/hed  by  ma- 
turation. The  fruit  of  the  orange  tree,  raifed  in  our 
gardens  or  green-houfes,  is  foroctimcs  gathered  in  a 
flate  of  much  greater  immaturity,  foon  after  it  is  form- 
ed on  the  tree,  before  it  has  acquired  its  acid  juice  j 
at  this  time  it  proves  an  elegant  aromatic  bitter,  near- 
ly refembling  what  are  called  Curajfao  orange  j,  which 
appear  to  be  no  other  than  the  fame  fruit  gathered  at 
the  Csme  period  in  a  warmer  climate. 

The  rule  for  collecting  feeds  is  more  general  than 
any  of  the  others,  all  the  officinal  feeds  being  in  their 
greatcft  perfection  at  the  time  of  their  maturity.  As 
feeds  contain  little  watery  moifturc,  they  require  no 
other  warmth  for  drying  tbem  than  that  of  the  tempe- 
rate air  in  autumn  :  fuch  as  abound  with  a  grofs  ex- 
preflible  oil,  as  thofe  commonly  called  the  told  feetb, 
(hould  never  be  expofed  to  any  confiderable  heat ;  for 
this  would  haftcn  the  rancidity,  which,  however  varc- 
fuDy  kept,  they  are  very  liable  to  contract.  Seeds 
are  beft  preferved  in  their  natural  hulks  or  coverings, 
which  (hould  be  fcparated  only  at  the  time  of  ufmg  ; 
the  hulk,  or  cortical  part,  fcrving  to  defend  the  feed 
from  being  injured  by  the  air. 

Woods  and  Basks. 

The  mcrft  proper  feafon  for  the  felling  of  woods, 
or  (having  off  their  barks,  is  generally  the  winter. 

No  woods  of  our  own  growth  are  now  retained  by 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  colleges.  The  only  two 
which  had  formerly  a  place  in  the  catalogues  of  fim- 
jjles  were  the  juniper  and  the  box  ;  the  firft  of  which 
is  never  kept  in  the  (hops,  or  employed  in  practice  t 
the  other  may  be  procured  from  the  turner ;  and  it  is 
indifferent  at  what  feafon  it  has  been  cut  down,  being 
at  all  times  sufficiently  fit  for  the  only  ufc  to  which  it 
was  applied,  the  yielding  an  empyreumatic  oil  by  di- 
ll illation  in  a  ftrong  fire. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  barks  are  not  genei  al- 
ly more  replete  with  medicinal  matter  in  fumrner  and 
fpnng  than  in  winter.  The  harks  of  many  trees  are 
in  fumrner  Co  much  loaded  with  refin  and  gum  as  to 
burft  fpontaneoufly,  and  difehargc  the  redundant  quan- 
tity. It  is  faid  that  the  bark  of  the  oak  anfwers  beft 
for  the  tanners  at  the  time  of  the  riling  of  the  fan  in 
fpring  :  and  as  its  ufc  in  tanning  depends  on  the  fame 
aftringent  quality  for  which  it  is  ufed  in  medicine,  it 
(hould  feem  to  be  alfo  fitteft  for  medicinal  purpofes  in 
the  fpring.    It  tnay  be  obferved  bkcwtfe,  that  it  him 
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Cal't&hrm,  tkls  laft  feafon  that  bark*  in  general  are  moft  conveni- 
rf    ently  peefcd  off. 


Animal  Substances. 
Animal  fubftances  are   to  be  chofcn 


is  their 


molt  pcrfefk  ftate,   unkls  thev  be  ordered  other-  ColUftlon, 

Ac.  et 


wifi 


Whatever  virtues  thefe  bodies  may  hare,  they  are  * 
fuppofed  to  ba  beft  when  they  have  t 
common  full  growth. 


MAT 

Mttrrul      MATERIAL,  denotes  something  compofed  of 
II       matttr.    In  which  fciiie  the  word  ftands  oppofed  to 
Mathenw-  mmaitrial   jice  Mattsr  and  Mstapmysics. 
._        _.     MATER  IALISTS,  a  left  in  the  ancient  church, 
compofed  of  perfons  who,  being  prepoflerTed  with 
that  maxim  in  the  ancient  philofophy,  Ex  nihih  nihil 
fi,  ".Out  of  nothing  nothing  can  arifc,"  had  recourfe 
•  to  an  internal  matter,  on  which  they  fuppofed  God 
wrought  in  the  creation  ;  in  Head  of  admitting  God 
alone  as  the  fole  caufe  of  the  exiftenee  of  all  things. 
Tertullian  vigoroufly  oppofe*  the  doctrine  of  the  ma- 
terialiils  in  his  trcatife  againft  Hermogenes,  who  was 
one  of  their  number. 

Materialffts  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  thofe  who  main- 
tain that  the  foul  of  man  is  material ;  or  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  perception  and  thought  is  not  a  fubtlance  di- 
ftincl  from  the  body,  but  the  refult  of  corporeal  or- 
ganization  :  See  MsTArHvsiCs.  There  arc  other*, 
•  ailed  by  this  name,  who  have  maintained  that  there 
is  nothing  but  matter  in  the  univerfc  ;  and  that  the 
Deity  himfclf  is  material.    See  Spin 05 ism. 

MATHAM  (Jaqucs),  an  engraver  of  confidcrable 
eminence,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1571,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  Henry  Goltzius,  a  celebrated 
painter  and  engraver,  married  his  mother.  From  his 
father-in-law  he  learned  the  art  of  engraving.  He 
went  to  Italy,  to  complete  his  ftudies  from  the  works 
of  the  greateft  mailers ;  and  in  that  country  he  engra- 
ved a  confiderabk  number  of  plate*.  At  his  return, 
he  worked  under  the  eye  of  Golt/.ius,  and  produced 
many  very  valuable  prints.  Following  the  example  of 
his  father-in-law,  he  worked  entirely  with  the  graver, 
in  a  clear,  free  ftyle  ;  and  though  he  never  equalled  him 
in  point  of  taftc  or  corrcctncf*  of  drawing,  efpecially 
when  confined  to  the  naked  parts  of  the  human  figure, 
moil  of  his  prints  arc  greaily  eftecmcd. 

MATHEMATICS,  the  fcicncc  of  quantity;  or 
a  feience  that  conGders  magnitudes  cither  as  compu- 
table or  mcafurablc. 

The  word  in  its  original,  «.« !•»•<,  figniiies  difcipHar, 
or  fiience  ill  the  general ;  and  fcem*  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  doArine  of  quantity,  either  by  way  of 
eminence,  or  becaufc,  this  having  the  Hart  of  all  other 
Lienors,  the  reft  took  their  common  name  therefrom, 
Sec  Scir:nee. 

For  the  origin  of  the  mathematics,  Jofephus  dates 
it  before  the  flood,  and  makes  the  fons  of  Seth  obirr- 
vcrs.of  the  courfe  and  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies  :  he 
adds,  that,  to  perpetuate  their  difcoveries,  and  fecure 
them  from  the  injuries  either  of  a  deluge  or  a  confla- 
gration, they  had  them  engraven  on  two  pillars,  the 
one  of  done,  the  other  of  brick  ;  the  former  of  which 
he  fays  was  Handing  in  Syria  iu  lug  days.  SecAsTao- 

MOM  Y. 

The  iirfl  who  cultivated  mathematics  after  the  flood 
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were  the  Aflyrtans  and  Chaldeans  j  from  whom,  the  Mathem*. 
fame  Jofephus  adds,  they  were  carried  by  Abraham  to  t 
the  Egyptians  ;  who  proved  fuch  notable  proficients, 
that  Ariftotle  makes  no  fcruple  to  fix  the  firft  rife  of 
mathematics  among  them.  From  Egypt,  c^4  years 
before  Chrift,  they  parted  into  Greece  through  the 
hands  of  Thales ;  who  having  learned  geometry  of  the 
Egyptian  pricfU,  taught  it  in  his  own  country.  Af- 
ter Thales,  comes  Pythagoras;  who,  among  other 
mathematical  arts,  paid  a  particular  regard  to  arith- 
metic ;  fetching  the  greateft  part  of  his  philofophy 
from  numbers  :  he  was  the  firll,  as  Laertius  tells  us, 
who  abftraCted  geometry  froirt  m;tttcr  ;  and  to  him  wc 
owe  the  doctrine  of  tiicommcnfurable  magnitude,  and 
the  five  regular  bodies,  be  fides  the  firft  principles  of 
mufic  and  attrotiomy.  Pythagoraa  was  feconded  by 
Anaxagoras,  G£nnpides,  Brifo,  Antipho,  and  Hip- 
pocrates of  Scio  ;  who  all  applied  thcmfclvcs  particu- 
larly to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  duplicator* 
of  the  cube,  &c.  but  the  laft  with  moft  fuccefs  :  thia 
laft  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Prod  us,  as  the  firft  who  com- 
piled elements  of  mathematics, 

Democritus  excelled  in  mathematics  a?  well  as  phy- 
fics ;  though  none  of  his  works  in  either  kind  are  ex- 
tant, the  deftmction  of  which  fome  authors  lay  at 
Ariftotle's  door.  The  next  in  order  is  Plato,  who  not 
only  improved  geometry,  but  introduced  it  .into  phy- 
fics,  and  fo  laid  the  foundation  of  a  folid  philofophy. 
Out  of  his  fchool  proceeded  a  crowd  of  mathemati- 
cians. Prod  us  mentions  13  of  note;  amoiiff  whom 
was  Lcodamus,  who  improved  the  analyfls  firft  invent- 
ed by  Plato ;  Thcsrtctus,  who  wrote  elements  ;  and 
Archjates,  who  has  the  credit  of  being  the  firlt  who 
applied  mathematics  to  ufe  in  life.  Thefe  were 
fuccceded  by  Neodes  and  Theon,  the  laft  of  whom 
contiibuted  to  the  elements.  Eudoxus  excelled  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  was  the  firft  founder 
of  a  fyftem  of  ailronomy.  Menechmus  invented  the 
conic  fections,  and  Tlieudius  1 
ved  the  dements. 

For  Ariftotle,  his  works  are  fo  ftorcd  with  mathe- 
matics, that  Blancanus  compiled  a  whole  book  of 
them  :  out  of  his  fchool  came  Eudcmus  and  Thco- 
phraftus  ;  the  firft  of  whom  wrote  of  numbers,  gn>- 
metry,  and  invisible  lines  ;  the  latter,  a  mathematical 
hidory.  To  Arifteus,  lfidorus,  and  Hypiicks,  we 
owe  the  books  of  folida ;  which,  with  the  other  books 
of  elements,  were  improved,  collected,  and  metho- 
dic d  by  Euclid,  who  died  284  years  before  Chrift. 

An  hundred  years  after  Euclid,  came  Eratotlhene* 
and  Archimedes.  Cotemporary  with  the  Utter  waa 
Conon,  a  geometrician  and  attronomerl  Sown  after 
canic  Apollonius  Pergxus ;  whofc  conies  are  ftili  ex- 
tant. To  him  are  likewise  afcribed  the  14th  and  15th 
b  joks  of  Euclid,  which  are  laid  to  have  been 
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•••V.em*-  ted  by  rlypficles.  Hipparchus  and  Menclsus  wrote  on 

the  fubtenfcs  io  a  circle,  the  Utter  alfo  on  fpherical 
triangles :  Theodofius's  three  book*  of  fpherict  are 
ftill  extant.  And  all  thefc,  Menelaus  excepted,  lived 
before  Chrift. 

A.  D.  70.  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  wan  born  |  the 
prince  of  aftronomers,  and  no  mean  geometrician  :  he 
was  fucceeded  by  the  philofophrr  Plutarch,  of  whom 
we  have  ftill  extant  fome  mathematical  problems.  Af- 
ter him  came  Eutocius,  who  commented  on  Archi- 
medes, and  occafionally  mentions  the  inventions  of 
Philo,  Diodes,  Nicomedes,  Sporus,  and  Heron,  on 
the  duplicaturc  of  the  cube.  To  Ctefebes  of  A- 
lexandria  we  owe  our  pumps ;  and  Geminus,  who 
came  foon  after,  is  preferred  by  Proclus  to  Euclid 
himfelf. 

Diophantus  of  Alexandria  was  a  great  mafter  of 
numbers,  and  the  firft  inventor  of  algebra  :  among 
others  of  the  ancients,  Nicomachus  ii  celebrated  for 
his  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  mufical  works  j  Sc- 
renus,  for  bis  books  on  the  feetions  of  the  cylinder  j 
Proclus,  for  his  comments  on  Euclid  ;  and  Theon  has 
the  credit,  among  fome,  of  being  author  of  the  liooks 
of  elements  afcribed  to  Euclid.  The  laft  to  be  named 
among  the  ancients,  is  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  400,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  books 
of  mathematical  collections  ftill  extant. 

re  commonly  diftinguilhcd  into  pure 
e,  which  con  fid  er  quantity  abftractedly  ; 
«nd  mixed,  which  treat  of  magnitude  as  fubfifting  in 
material  bodies,  and  confequently  are  interwoven  every 
where  with  phyfical  confidrrations. 

Mixed  mathematics  are  very  comprehenfive  5  fince  to 
thera  may  be  referred  aftronomy,  optics,  geography, 
hydroftatics,  mechanics,  fortification,  navigation,  8cc. 
See  the  articles  Astxomomy,  Optics,  &c. 

I*ure  mathematics  have  one  peculiar  advantage,  that 
they  occafion  no  difputrs  among  wrangling  difputants, 
•as  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  reafon  is, 
becaufe  the  definitions  of  the  terms  are  premifed,  and 
every  body  that  reads  a  proportion  has  the  fame  idea 
of  every  part  of  it.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  put  an  end  to 
all  mathematical  controverfies,  by  mowing,  either  that 
our  adversary  has  not  ftuck  to  bis  definitions,  or  has 
not  laid  down  true  premifles,  Or  elfe  that  he  has  drawn 
falfc  conclufions  from  true  principles  ;  and  in  cafe  we 
are  able  to  do  neither  of  thefe,  we  mud  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  what  he  has  proved. 

It  is  true,  that  in  mixed  mathematics,  where  we 
reafon  mathematically  upon  phyfical  fubjects,  we  can- 
not give  fuch  juft  definitions  as  the  geometricians  :  we 
mnft  therefore  reft  content  with  defcriptiona }  and  they 
will  be  of  the  fame  ufc  as  definitions,  provided  we  arc 
confiftent  with  ourfelves,  and  always  mean  the  fume 
thing  by  thofe  terms  we  have  once  explained. 

Dr  Barrow  gives  a  moft  elegant  defcription  of  the 
excellence  and  ufefulnefs  of  mathematical  knowledge, 
-in  his  inaugural  oration,  upon  being  appointed  pro- 
feffor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge. 

The  mathematics,  he  obferves,  effeeraally  exercife, 
not  vainly  delude,  nor  vexatioufly  torment,  ftudious 
minds  with  obfeure  fubtHties;  but  plainly  demohflnrte 
every  thing  within  their  reach,  draw  certain  conclu- 
ftons,  inllrnet  by  profitable  rules,  and  unfold  pleafant 
qucftions.  Thefc  disciplines  likewile  enure  and  curro- 


borate  the  mind  to  >  conftant  diligence  in  fttidy  j  they  Mstfceam^ 
wholly  deliver  us  from  a  credulous  fimplicity,  moft 
ftrongly  fortify  us  againft  tlie  vanity  of  fcepticifm,  ef-  Madock. 
fectually  reftrain  us  from  a  ra(h  prefumption,  moft  ea-   ..  y 
fdy  incline  us  to  a  due  affent,  and  perfectly  fubject  ua 
to  the  government  of  right  reafon.  While  the  mind  is 
abftractcd  and  elevated  from  fcniiblc  matter,  diftinctly 
views  pure  forms,  conceives  the  beauty  of  ideas,  and 
inveftigates  the  harmony  of  proportions  ;  the  manners 
themfelvcs  arc  fenfibly  corrected  and  improved,  the  af- 
fections compofed  and  rectified,  the  fancy  calmed  and 
fettled,  and  the  underftanding  raifed  and  excited  to 
more  divine  contemplations. 

MATHEMATICAL,  any  thing  belonging  to  the 
fcjence  of  mathematics. 

Mathematical  Inflramtnts,  fuch  inftruments  as 
are  ufually  employed  by  mathematicians,  as  compaflcs, 
fcalcs,  quadrants,  Sec. 

Machine  for  dividing  Mathkuatical   Irftrumevii . 
See  Ramsdbn's  Matbmt. 

MATHER  (Dr  Cotton),  an  eminent  American 
divine,  born  at  Boftoo  in  New  England  in  the  year 
16^3.  He  was  educated  in  Harward  college,  and  in 
1684  became  minifter  of  Bofton  ;  in  the  diligent  dil- 
charge  of  which  office  he  fpent  his  life,  and  promoted 
fcvcral  excellent  focicticsfor  the  public  good:  particu- 
larly one  for  fupprefiing  diforders,  one  far  reforming 
manners,  and  a  fociety  of  peace-makers,  whofe  pro- 
fefled  bu/inefs  it  was  to  compofe  differences  and  prevent 
law-fuits.  His  reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  own 
country:  for  in  1710,  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  fem 
him  a  diploma  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  ; 
and,  in  17 14,  the  Royal  Society  of  London  chofe 
him  one  of  their  fellows.  He  died  in  r7aS  •  and  r 
faid  to  have  publiihcd  in  his  life-time  381  pieces,  in- 
cluding lingle  fcrmons,  eflays,  &c.  yet  feveral  werc*it' 
a  larger  fi/e,  among  which  was  MagtuiHa  ChriJIi  si. 
meritana,  or  an  Ecck-faftjcal  Hiftory  of  New-Eng- 
land, from  its  firft  planting  in  1620  to  1698,  folio. 
But  tlie  moft  remarkable  of  all  his  works  was  that  in 
which,  like  Glanville,  he  defended  the  doctrine  of 
witchcraft.  We  ftiaH  content  ourfelves  with  giving 
the  title  at  large,  which  is  as  follows :  "  The  won- 
ders of  the  invifible  world  j  being  an  account  of  the 
trials  of  feveral  witches  lately  executed  in  New-Eng- 
land,  and  of  feveral  remarkable  curiofities  therein  oc- 
curring. Together  with,  1.  Obfervations  on  the 
nature,  the  number,  and  the  operations  of  the  devils, 
a.  A  fhort  narrative  of  a  late  outrage  committed  by  a 
knot  of  witches  in  Swcdeland  ;  very  much  refcmbling, 
and  fo  far  explaining  that  under  which  New-England 
has  laboured.  3.  Some  counfels  directing  a  due  im- 
provement  of  the  terrible  things  lately  done  by  the  tin- 
ufiial  and  axnasiag  range  of  evil  fpirits  in  New-Eng- 
land. 4.  A  brief  difcourfe  upon  the  temptations 
winch  are  the  more  ordinary  devices  of  Satan.  By  Cot- 
ton Mather ;  publifhed  by  the  fpecial  command  of  his 
excellency  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Maflachu- 
fet's  Bay  in  New-England."  Printed  firft  at  Bofton 
w  New-England,  and  reprinted  at  London,  in  1736, 
4to. 

MATLOCK,  a  town  or  village  of  Derbyfhire,  nesT 
Wickfworth,  fituated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Der- 
went ;  opted  for  its  bath,  the  water  of  which  is  milk- 
warm;  and  remarkable  for  the  huge  rocks  in  its  en- 
4  R  2  virons, 
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vireaa,  particularly  thofe  called  the  Terr,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Dcrwcnt,  over  againlt  it,  which  feem  to  be 
piled  one  upon  another.  It  is  an  extenfivc  draggling 
village,  built  in  a  very  romantic  ftyle,  on  the  deep  fide 
of  a  mountain,  rifing  irregularly  from  the  bottom  to 
nearly  the  fummit.  Near  the  bath  arefeveralfmail  houfu, 
whofe  fituation  is  on  the  little  natural  horizontal  parts 
of  the  mountain,  a  few  yards  above  the  road,  and  in 
fome  places  the  roofs  of  fome  almofl  touch  the  floors 
of  others.  There  are  excellent  accommodations  for 
company  who  re  fort  to  the  bath  ;  and  the  poorer  in- 
habitants arc  fupportcd  by  the  falc  of  petrifactions, 
cryftals,  &c.  and  notwithstanding  the  rockinefs  of  the 
foil,  the  cliffs  produce  an  immenfe  number  of  trees, 
whofe  foliage  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place. 

MATRASS,  Cucurbit,  or  Bolt-head,  among 
chemifta.    See  Chemistry,  n"  579. 

MATRICARIA,  Fsverfiw,  in  botany:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  polygamia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to 
the  fyngencfia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Comp:j'<t*. 
The  receptacle  is  naked ;  there  is  no  pappus ;  the 
calyx  hemifpherical  and  imbricated,  with  the  mar- 
ginal leafets  folid,  and  fomething  (harp.  There, 
are  five  fpecies,  but  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the 
parcnthium  or  common  feverfew.-  This  hath  very 
fibrous  cluilering  roots,  crowned  with  numerous  corn- 
pound  leaves  {  upright  italics  branching  on  every 
fide  two  or  three  feet  high ;  garni  (bed  with  com- 
pound plain  leaves  of  Ceven  oval  foliolei,  cut  into 
many  parts;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  many 
compound  radiated  white  flowers  having  a  yellow  difk. 
There  are  varieties  with  double  flowers,  with  ferni- 
double  flowers,  with  double  fiftular  flowers,  with  a 
fiilular  difc  and  plain  radius,  with  (hort-rayed  flowers, 
with  raylcfs  flowers,  with  raylefs  fulphur-coloured ' 
heads,  and  with  finely  curled  leaves. — All  thefc  varie- 
ties flower  abundantly  in  June,  each  flower  being 
compofed  of  numerous  hermaphrodite  and  female  flo- 
rets ;  the  former  compofe  the  diik,  the  latter  the 
^radius  or  border,  and  which,  in  the  double  and  fillu- 
lous  kinds,  are  very  ornamental  in  gardens,  but  of  a 
difagreeablc  odour  ;  ami  are  all  fuccecded  by  plenty 
of  feed  in  autumn,  by  w  hich  they  are  eafily  propagated, 
as  well  as  by  parting  the  roots  and  cuttings. 

AttJitol  ujtj.  This  plant  has  received  a  mod 
extraordinary  character  in  hyftcric  and  other  affections 
of  the  nerves,  as  well  as  for  being  a  carminative  or 
warm  ftimulating  bitter.  Dr  Lewis,  however,  thinks 
it  inferior  to  camomile ;  with  which  he  fays  it  agree* 
in  all  its  fenfiblc  qualities,  only  being  fomcwhat  weaker. 

MAT  RICE,  or  Matrix.    Sec  Matrix. 

Matrice,  or  matrix,  in  dyeing,  is  applied  to  the 
five  Ample  colours,  whence  all  the  reft  are  derived  or 
compofed.  Thefc  are,  the  black,  white,  blue,  red, 
and  yellow  or  root  colour. 

Matrice,.  or  matrices,  ufed  by  the  letter-founders, 
are  thofe  Kttle  pieces  of  copper  or  brafs,  at  one  end 
whereof  are  engraven,  dent-wife,,  or  en  cmx,  the  feve- 
ral  chai afters  ufed  in  the  compofing  of  books.  Each 
character,  virgula,  and  even  each  point  in  a  difcourfe, 
has  its  fevcrat  matrix  ;  and  of  confluence,  its  feveral 
puiiiheon  to  ftrikc  it.  They  are  the  engravers  00 
njclal  that  cut  or  £rave  the  matrices. 


When  types  arc  to  be  eaft,  the  matrice  is  fattened 
to  the  end  of  a  mould,  fo  difpofed  as.  that  when  the 
metal  is  poured  on  it,  it  may  fall  into  the 
cavity  of  the  matrice,  and  take  the  figure  and  ii 
fion  thereof.    See  Letter-Fovsottr. 

Matrices,  ufed  in  coining,  are  pieces  of  Reel  in 
form  of  dyes,  whereon  arc  engraven  the  feveral  figure*, 
arms,  characters,  legends,  ice.  wherewith  the  fpecies 
are  to  be  (lamped.  The  engraving  is  performed  with 
feveral  puncheons,  which  being  formed  in  relievo,  or 
prominent,  when  (truck  on  the  metal,  make  an  in*  * 
dented  impreflion,  w  hich  the  French  call  en  emeu*. 

MATR1CULA,  a  regiftcr  kept  of  the  adroifSoa 
of  officers  and  perfons  entered  into  any  body  or  fociety 
whereof  a  lift  is  made.  Hence  thofe  who  are  admitted 
into  our  univerfitics  are  faid  to  be  matriculated.  A- 
mong  ecclefialtical  authors,  we  find  mention  made  of 
two  kinds  of  matriculx  ;  the  one  containing  a  lilt  of 
the  ecclefiaflics  called  maJrUula  cUritorwm  ;  the  ether  of 
the  poor  fubfilted  at  the  expence  of  the  church,  called 
matritvia  faufrrum. 

Matricula  was  alfo  applied  to  a  kind  of  alms* 
houfe,  where  the  poor  were  provided  for.  It  had  cer» 
tain  revenues  appropriated  to  it,  and  was  ufually  built 
near  the  church  ;  whence  the  name  was  alfo  frequent* 
ly  given  to  the  church  rtfclf. 

MATRIMONY.    See  Marriage. 

MATRIX,  in  anatomy,  the  womb,  or  that  part  of 
the  female  of  any  kind,  wherein  the  foetus  is  conceived 
and  nourifhed  till  the  time  of  its  delivery.  Sec  Ama- 
tomv,  nu  icS. 

Matrix  is  alfo  applied  to  places  proper  for  the  ge- 
neration of  vegetables,  minerals,  and  metals.  Thus 
the  earth  is  the  matrix  wherein  feeds  fprout ;  and 
marcafitcs  are  by  many  considered  as  the  matrices  of 


Matrices* 

II 

Matrons. 

Ii*. 


The  matrix  of  ores  is  the  earthy  and  ftony  fubflan- 
ces  in  which  thefc  metallic  matters  are  inveloped : 
thefc  are  very  various,  frequently  (par,  quartz,  fluors, 
or  horn-blend. 

MATRON,  an  elderly  married  woman. 

Jury  of  M.i r nous.  When  a  widow  feigns  herfclf 
with  child  in  order  to  exclude  the  next  heir,  and  a 
fuppofititious  birth  is  fufpecled  to  be  intended,  then, 
upon  the  writ  tie  ventre  mfpic  'undo,  a  jury  of  women 
is  to  be  impanelled  to  try  the  ijucftion  whether  the 
woman  is  with  child  or  not.  So,  if  a  woman  is 
convifted  of  a  capital  offence,  and,  being  condemned 
to  fuffer  death,  plead*  in  (lay  of  execution,  that  (he 
is  pregnant,  a  jury  of  matrons  is  impanelled  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  the  allegation  ;  and,  if  they 
find  it  true,  the  couvia  is  refpited  till  after  her  deli- 
very. 

MATRONA,  (arvc.  geog>),  a  river  frparating  Gal- 
lia Celtica  from  the  Betgica  i^CeCar. )  Now  the  Marne; 
which,  rifing  in  Champaign  near  Langres,  runs  north- 
weft,  and  then  weft,  and  panuig  by  Meaux  falls  into 
the  Sicnc  at  Charcnton,  two  leagues  to  the  eaft  of 
Paris. 

MATRONALIA,  a  Roman  feftival  inftituted  by 
Romulus,  and  celebrated  on  the  kalends  of  March,  Jo 
honour  of  Mara.  It  was  kept  by  matrons  in  particu- 
lar, and  bachelors  were  entirely  excluded  from  any 
(hare  in  the  folemnity.  The  men  during  this  fcaft 
fent  prcfrnu  to  the  women,  for  which  a  return  was 
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Mit7Tvff?<  made  by  them  at  the  Saturnalia  :  A  ad  the  women 
gave  the  fane  indulgence  to  their  fcrvaots  now  which 
the  men  gave  to  theirs  at  the  fcaft  of  Saturn,  ferring 
them  at  table,  and  treating  them  as  fupcriors. 

MATROSSES,  arc  foldiers  in  the  train  of  artil- 
lery, who  air  next  to  the  gunners,  and  aflift  them  in 
loading,  firing,  and  fpunging  the  great  guns.  They 
carry  fcrclocks,  and -march  along  with  the  ftore-wag- 
gons,  both  a*  a  guard,  and  to  give  their  affiitance  in 
cafe  a  waggon  mould  break  down. 

MATSYS  (Quintin),  painter  of  hiftory  and  por- 
traits, was  born  at  Antwerp  in  I  +60,  and  for  feveral 
years  followed  the  trade  of  a  black fmith  or  farrier,  at 
leatl  till  he  was  in  his  acth  year.  Authors  vary  in  their 
accounts  of  the  caufe  of  his  quitting  his  firll  occupa- 
tion, and  attaching  himftlf  to  the  art  of  painting. 
Some  affirm,  that  the  firft  unfolding  of  his  genius  was 
occafioncd  by  the  fight  of  a  print  which  accidentally 
was  IliowD  to  him  by  a  friend  who  came  to  pay  him  a 
vilit  while  he  was  in  a  declining  Irate  of  health  from 
the  labour  of  his  former  employment,  and  that  by  his 
copying  the  print  with  fomc  degree  of  fuccefs,  he  was 
animated  with  a  deli  re  to  learn  the  art  of  painting. 
Others  fay,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  woman  of 
great  beauty,  the  daughter  of  a  painter,  and  they  al- 
lege that  love  alone  wrought  the  miracle,  as  he  could 
have  no  profpect  of  obtaining  her  except  by  a  diltin- 
guilhed  merit  in  the  profeifion  of  painting :  for  which 
rcafon  he  applied  himfelf  with  inccflant  labour  to  ltudy 
and  practife  the  art,  till  he  became  fo  eminent  as  to 
be  intitled  to  demand  her  in  marriage,  and  lie  fuccccd- 
ed.  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  cither  of  thefe  ac- 
counts, it  is  certain  that  he  appeared  to  have  an  un- 
common genius ;  his  manner  was  lingular,  not  refem- 
bling  the  manner  of  any  other  mailer,  and  his  pidurcs 
were  ftrongly  coloured  and  carefully  finilhcd,  but  yet 
they  have  iomcwhat  dry  and  hard;  By  many  compe- 
tent judges  it  was  believed,  when  they  obferved  the 
ftrcngth  of  cxpreflion  iu  Come  of  his  competitions,  tliat 
if  he  had  ftudicd  in  Italy  to  acquire  fomc  knowledge 
of  the  antiques  and  the  great  matters  of  the  Roman 
fchool,  be  would  have  proved  one  of  the  mod  eminent 
painters  of  the  Low  Countries.  But  he  only  imitated 
ordinary  life ;  and  fcemed  more  inclined,  or  at  leatt 
more  qualified,  to  imitate  the  defects  than;  the  beauties 
of  nature.  Some  historical  competitions  of  thjs  matter 
deferve  commendation  ;  particularly  a  defcent  from  the 
crofs,  »  hich  is  in  the  cathedral  at  Anfwcrp  j  and  it  is 


juftly  admired  for  the  fpirit,  (kill,  and  delicacy  of  the 
whole.  But  the  moll  remarkable  and  bolt  known 
picture  of  Matfys,  is  that  of  the  two  mifers  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Windfor.  tie  died  in  1529,  He  had  a  Ion, 
Jubn  1  who  painted  in  the  fame  ityle  and  manner,  but 
not  with  a  reputation  equal'  to  his  father ;  though 
many  of  his  pictures  are  fold  to  unlkilful  purchafecs 
(or  the  paintings  of  Quintin..  His  moll  frequent  fub- 
jecl  was  the  representation  of  mifers  counting  their 
gold,  or  ba.vkcrs  examining  and  weighing  it. 

MATT,  in  a  Ihip,  is  a  name  given  to  rope-yarn, 
jauik,  Ac  beat  fiat  and  interwoven^  ti£ed  in  order 
to  prefcrvc  the  yards  from  galling  or  rubbing  in 
hoi  (ling  or  lowering  them. 
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gible,  viftble,  and  extended  ;  but  among  philofuphert  Mst-hrww 
it  fignifies  that  fub (lance  of  which  all  bodies  arc  com-  >*~l 
pofed;  and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  fy  nonymous  with  the  word 

EttMEKT. 

It  is  only  by  the  fenfes  that  we  have  any  communi- 
cation with  the  external  world  ;  but  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  fenfe,  philofophers  have  in  general  agreed  to 
term  quobtiet,  which  they  conceive  as  inhering  in- ' 
fomcthing  which  is  called  their  fubjcH  or  Jubftratum. 
It  is  this  fubftratum  of  fenlible  qualities  which,  in  the 
language  of  philofophy,  is  denominated  matter;  fo 
that  matter  is  not  that  which  we  immediately  fee  or 
handle,  but  the  coiueakd fubjeO  or  fuppcrl  of  viliblc  and 
tangible  qualities.  Wliat  the  modems  term  qualities,  was. 
by  Aritlotlc  and  his  followers  calied  form  ;  but  fo  far 
as  the  two  do&rines  are  intelligible,  there  appears  to 
be  no  effential  difference  between  them.  From  the 
moderns  we  learn,  that  body  con  fills  of  matter  and 
qualities  ;  and  the  Peripatetics  taught  the  fame  thing, 
when  they  faid  that  body  is  computed  of  matter  and 
form. 

How  philofophers  were  led  to  analyfe  body  into 
matter  and  form,  or,  to  ufe  modern  language,  into 
matter  and  qualities  ;  what  kind  oi  cxittence  they  at- 
tribute to  each  ;  and  whether  matter  mull  be  conceived 
as  fclf-exitlent  or  created — arc  que!1  ions  which  fhall  be 
conlidercd  afterwards  (See  Mh  t\yh ysscs).  It  is. 
fumcient  here  to  liavc  defined  the  term. 

MATTHEW,  or  GqfpetoJ  St  MjTTUtir,  a  cano- 
nical book  of  the  New  Trltamcnt- 

St  Matthew  wrote  his  gofpel  in  Judia,  at  the 
requett  of  thofe  he  had  converted  ;  and  it  is  thought 
he  began  in  the  year  41,  eight  years  after  Chrift'a 
refurrcclion.  It  was  written,  according  to  the  tcfti- 
rnony  of  all  the  ancients,  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac 
language ;  but  the  Greek  verfion,  which  now  palTes 
for  the  original,  is  as  old  as  the  apoftolical  times. 

St  AI/tTTHStr  the  Evangtlifl's  Day,  a  feflival  of  the 
Chiiftian  church,  obferved  on  September  2.1ft. 

St  A1atih*w,  the  fon  of  Alphcus,  was  {lib  called 
Levi.  He  was  of  Jcwilh  original,  as  both  his  names 
difcover,  and  probably  a  Galilean.  Before  his  call  to 
llie  apollolatc,  he  was  a  publican  or  toll-gatherer  to 
the  Romans:  an  office  of  bad  repute  among  the 
Jews,  on  account  of  the  covetoufnefs  and  exaction  of 
thofe  who  ■  managed  it ;  St  Matthew's  office  parti- 
cularly confuting  in  gathering  the  cuftoms  of  all 
merchandize  that. came  by  the  fca  of  Galilee,  and  the 
tribute  that  paffen^crs  were  to  pay  who  went  by 
And  here  it  was  that  Matthew  fat  at  the  re- 


water. 

ccipt  of  cuttom,  when  our  Saviour  catled  him  to  be  a 
di tuple.  It  is  probable,  that,  living  at  Capernaum, 
the  place  of  Chritt's  utual  rcfidcncc,  he  might  have 
fomc  knowledge  of  him  before  he  was  called.  Maty 
tbew  immediately  cxprelTed  his  Satisfaction  in  being 
railed  to  this  high  dignity,  by  entertaining  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  difciplcs  at  a  great  dinner  at  his  own  houfe, 
whither  he  invited  all  his  friends,  efpecially  tliofe  of  his 
own  profeifion,  hoping,  probably,-  that  thry  might  be 
influenced  by  the  company  and converfation  of  Chrill. 
St  Matthew  continued  with  the  rrlt  of  the  aponMca 


till  after  our  Lord's  afceniion.    For  the  firft  eight 
MATTER,  in  common  language,  is  a  word  of  the    years  afterwards,  he  preached  in  Judxa.    Then  he 
and  denotes  that  which  is  tan-    betook  himftlf  to  propagating  the  gofpel  among  the 

I  Gentiles, 
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Mif.licw  Gentiles,  and  chofe  Ethiopia  as  the  fcene  of  hit  apof- 
l  tolical  mini  dry  ;  where  it  is  fa  id  he  fuffered  martyr. 
jVUtustum.  jom>  i,ut  by  what  kind  of  death  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain. It  is  pretended,  but  without  any  foundation, 
that  Hyrtacus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  defiring  to  marry 
Iphigcnia,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  and  prcdeceffor 
./Kglippus,  and  the  apoftle  having  reprefented  to  him 
that  he  could  not  lawfully  do  it,  the  enraged  prince 
ordered  his  head  immediately  to  be  cut  off.  Baronius 
tells  us,  the  body  of  St  Matthew  was  tranfported 
from  Ethiopia  to  Bithynia,  and  from  thence  was 
carried  to  Salem um  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
the  year  954,  where  it  was  found  in  1080,  and  where 
duke  Robert  built  a  church  bearing  his  name.  1 

St  M.iTTMir,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Airagon,  featcd  in  a  pleafant  plain,  and  in  a  very 
fertile  country  watered  with  many  fprings.  W.Long, 
o.  1 c.  N.  Lat.  40.  22. 

Mjrr/irir  of  Paris.    Sec  Paris. 

MjTWf.tr  of  Wfjlmmjler,  a  Benedictine  monk  and 
accomplilhcd  fchotar,  who  wrote  a  hiftory  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  under  the  title  of  Floret  H't/ioriarum  ;  which 
was  afterwards  continued  by  other  hands.  He  died 
in  1380. 

St  MATTHIAS,  an  apofftr,  was  chofen  in  (lead 
of  Judas.  He  preached  in  Judza  and  part  of  ^Ethi- 
opia, and  fuffered  martyrdom.  See  the  A8i  of  tit 
Jlpofiltt,  chap.  i.  There  was  a  gofpcl  puMilhed 
under  Matthias's  name,  but  rejected  as  fpurious ;  as 
likewifc  fome  traditions,  which  met  with  the  fame 
fate. 

St  MATTniAi't  Day  ;  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  obferved  on  the  24th  of  February.  St  Mat- 
thias was  an  apoftle  of  Jefus  Chrift,  but  not  of  the 
number  of  the  twelve  chofen  by  Chrift  himfelf.  He 
obtained  this  high  honour  upon  a  vacancy  made  in 
the  college  of  the  apoftlcs  by  the  trrafon  and  death 
of  Judas  Ifcariot.  The  choice  fell  oh  Matthias  by 
lot  1  his  competitor  being  Jofeph  called  Borfabtu,  and 
firnamcd  Vvfltit.  Matthias  wan  qualified  for  the  apoftle- 
(hip,  by  having  been  a  conllant  attendapt  upon  our 
Saviour  all  the  time  of  his  miniftry.  He  was,  probably, 
one  of  the  70  difciples.  After  our  Lord's  relurrec- 
tion,  he  preached  the  gofpcl  firft  in  Judea.  After- 
wards it  is  probable  he  travelled  eallwards,  hi*  rtfi- 
dencc  being  principally  near  the  irruption  of  the  river 
Af.farus  and  the  haven  Hyflus.  The  barbarous  peo- 
ple treated  him  with  great  rudenefs  and  inhumanity  ; 
and,  after  many  labours  ^and  fufftrings  in  converting 
great  numbers  to  Chriftianity,  he  obtained  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  j  but  by  what  kind  of  death,  is  un- 
certain— They  pretend  to  (how  the  relics  of  St  Mat- 
thias at  Rome  }  and  the  famniu  abln-v  of  St  Mat- 
thias near  Treves  boafts  of  the  fame  advarrta^e  ;  bin 
doubtlefs  both  without  any  foundation.  Thrrc  was  a 
gofprl  afcribed  to  St  Matthias ;  but  it  was  univerfally 
rejected  aR  fpurious. 

MATT  I  AC  jE  Aau.f,  or  Mattiaci  Fontfs, 
(anc.  gcog.),  now  Wifbaden,  oppofitc  to  Mintz,  in 
the  Wetcravia.  E.  Long.  8.  N.  Lat.  50.  f>. 

M  ATTI A  CUM,  or  Mattiom,  ^anc.  geog.),  a 
town  of  the  Mattiaci,  a  branch  of  the  Catti  in  Ger- 
many. Now  Marp-.irg  ii  Hcffc.  E.  Long.  8.  4c  N. 
Lat.  53.  40. 
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MATT  INS,  the  firft  canonical  hour,  or  the  firft 
part  of  the  daily  fervice,  in  the  Romifh  church. 

MATTH10LUS  (Peter  Andrew),  an  eminent 
phyfician  in  the  16th  century,  born  at  Sienna,  was  well 
(killed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  He  wrote 
learned  commentaries  on  Diofcoridea,  and  other  works 
which  are  efteemed  ;  and  died  in  1577. 

MATU  RANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which 
promote  the  fuppuration  of  tumors. 

MATY  ( Matthew),  M.  D.  an  eminent  phyfician 
and  polite  writer,  was  born  in  Holland  in  the  year 
17 1 8-  He  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  church ;  but  in  confequence 
of  fome  mortifications  his  father  met  with  from  the 
fynod,  on  account  of  fome  particular  fentiments  he 
entertained  about  the  do&rine  of  the  Trinity,  turned 
his  thoughts  to  phyfic.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
at  Leydcn  ;  and  in  1740  came  to  fettle  in  England, 
his  father  having  determined  to  <juit  Holland  for  ever. 
In  order  to  make  himfelf  known,  in  1 749  he  began  to 
publiih  in  French  an  account  of  the  productions  of  the 
Engliih  prefs,  printed  at  the  Hague  under  the  name  of 
the  Journal  Britatmitptr.  This  journal,  which  conti- 
nues to  hold  its  rank  amongll  the  beft  of  thofe  which 
have  appeared  fincc  the  time  of  Bayle,  anfwered  the 
chief  end  he  intended  by  it,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  fome  of  the  mod  refpcctable  lite- 
rary characters  of  the  country  he  had  made  his  own. 
It  was  to  their  active  and  uninterrupted  friendthip  he 
owed  the  places  he  afterwards  pofleired.  In  17,-8  he 
was  chofen  fellow;  and  in  1765,  on  the  refignation  of 
Dr  Birch,  who  died  a  few  months  after  and  made  him 
his  executor,  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety.  He  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  under  librarians  of  the  Bri- 
ti(h  mtifeum  at  its  firft  inftitution  in  1753,  and  be- 
came principal  librarian  at  the  death  of  Dr  Knight  in 
1772.  Ufeful  in  all  thefe  pofts,  he  promifed  to  be 
eminently  fo  in  the  laft,  when  he  was  fci*ed  with  a 
languifhing  diforder,  which  in  1776  put  an  end  to  a 
life  which  had  been  uniformly  devoted  to  the  purfuit 
of  fciencc  and  the  offices  of  humanity.  He  was  an 
early  and  active  advocate  for  inoculation :  and  when 
there  was  a  doubt  entertained  that  one  might  have  the 
fmall-pox  this  way  a  fecend  time,  tried  it  upon  him- 
felf unknown  to  his  family.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  medical  club  (with  the  Dm  Parfons,  Templeman, 
l-'othergill,  Wat  fon,  and  other*  \  which  met  every 
fortnight  in  St  Paul's  churchyard.  He  was  twice 
married,  rtz.  the  firft  time  to  Mrs  Elizabeth  Roifra- 
gon  t  and  the  fecond  to  Mrs  Mary  Dener*.  He  left 
a  fon  and  three  daughters.  He  had  ncaily  finifhed 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chcltcrnclds  which  were 
completed  by  his  fon-in  law  Mr  Juftamond,  and  pre- 
fixed to  that  nobleman's  MifcclUncous  Works  '7T7» 
2  vols  _jtO. 

Maty  (Paul  Henry  \  M.A.F.  R.S.  fon  of  the 
former,  was  educated  at  Welfminttrr  and  Trinity  c"l- 
legc  Cambridge,  and  had  iheir  travelling  fcllowlhip  foar 
three  year*.  He  was,  afterwards  chaplain  to  Lord 
Storrnont  at  Paris  iti  17  . .,  and  fooi  after  vacated  hi* 
next  fcllowlhip  by  marrying  one  of  the  three  daughters 
of  Jofeph  Clark,  Elq;  litter  of  the  late  Captain  Charles 
Clark  (who  fuccceded  to  the  inmmand  on  the  death 
of  Captain  Cook).  On  his  father's  death  in  1776,  be 
fuccceded  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  under  librarians 
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of  the  Britifh  muff um,  and  was  afterwards  preferred 
U  to  a  fupcrior  department,  having  the  care  of  the  anti- 
KTavper-  quJtiei,  for  which  he  waa  eminently  well  qualified. 
.  Id  1776  he  alfo  fucceeded  hit  father  ia  the  office  of 

'  fccretary  to  the  royal  focietv.  On  the  difputes  re- 
fpefting  the  reinstatement  of  Dr  Huttoo  in  the  de- 
partment of  fccretary  for  foreign  correfpoadence  1 764, 
Mr  Maty  took  a  warm  and  dhlinguiihed  part,  and  re- 
signed the  office  of  fecretary ;  alter  which  he  under- 
took to  affift  gentlemen  or  ladiea  in  perfecting  their 
knowledge  of  the  Creek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
chilis*.  Mr  Maty  waa  a  thinking  confeientioua  man; 
and  having  conceived  fome  doubta  about  the  articles 
he  had  fubferibed  in  early  life,  he  never  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  place  him  Self  in  the  way  of  ccclcfiaftical 
preferment,  though  hi*  connections  were  amongfl  thofe 
who  could  have  Served  htm  effentially  in  this  point ; 
and  Soon  after  his  father's  death  he  withdrew  himfelf 
from  miaiflcring  in  the  cflablifhed  church,  his  reafons 
for  which  he  published  in  the  47th  volume  of  the  Gent. 
Magazine,  p.  466.  His  v.  hole  life  was  thenceforward! 
taken  up  in  literary  putfuits.  He  received  tool,  from 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a  copy  of  that  beauti- 
ful work  the  Gemm*  Mtrlburienfn,  of  which  only  too 
copies  were  worked  off  for  prefents  1  and  of  which 
Mr  Maty  wrote  the  French  account,  as  Mr  Bryant  did 
the  Latin.  In  January  1782  hefet  on  foot  a  Review 
of  publications,  principally  foreign,  which  he  carried 
on,  with  great  credit  to  himfelf  and  Satisfaction  to  the 
public,  for  near  five  years,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  it  from  ill  health.  He  had  long  laboured 
under  an  afthmatic  complaint,  which  at  times  made 
great  ravages  in  his  conftitution,  and  at  lail  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  life  in  Jan.  1 787,  at  the  age  of  42 ;  leaving 
behind  him  one  fon. — Mr  Maty  enjoyed  a  rcfpectablc 
rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  by  his  talents  and 
attainments  was  fully  intitlcd  to  it.  He  waa  eminently 
Acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and 
particularly  convcrfant  in  critical  researches.  The 
purity  and  probity  of  his  nature  were  unquestionable; 
and  his  humanity  was  a»  exquifite  at  it  would  have 
been  extcnSive,  had  it  been  Seconded  by  his  fortune. 

MAUCAUCO,  Macaco,  or  Mail,  in  /.oology. 
See  Lf.mur,  n*4- 

MAVIS,  in  ornithology,  a  fpccies  of  turdus.  See 
Toaot's. 

MAUBEUGE,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Hat- 
nault,  with  an  illuftrious  abbey  of  canoncllcs,  who 
imift  be  noble  botli  by  the  father  and  mother's  fide. 
This  place  was  ceded  to  France  in  1678;  and  fortified 
after  the  manner  of  Vauban.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Sambre,  in  E.  Long.  5.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  i_c. 

MAUNCH,  in  heraldry,  the  figure  of  an  ancient 
coat  Sleeve,  borne  in  many  gentlemen*  efcutcheons. 

MAUNDY  thvrsday,  is  the  Thurfday  in  Paf- 
Hon  week  ;  which  was  called  Maundy  or  AlamlaU 
Thurfdtfj,  from  the  command  which  oar  Saviour  gave 
hisapoltlcs  to  commemorate  him  in  the  Lord's  (upper, 
which  he  this  day  inftituted ;  or  from  the  new  com- 
mandment which  tie  gave  them  to  love  one  another, 
after  he  had  warned  their  fee t  a»  a  token  of  his  love 
to  them. 

MAUPERTUIS  (Peler  Louis  Morceaude),  a  ce- 
k-brated  French  academician,  was  born  at  St  Malo  in 
1698  j  and  waa  there  privately  educated  till  he  arrived 


at  his  16th  year,  when  he  was  placed  under  the  cele- 
brated  prof* (Tor  of  philofophy  M.  lc  Blond,  in  the 
college  of  la  Marche,  at  Paris.  He  foon  di (covered  a 
paffion  for  mathematical  ftudics,  and  particularly  fo» 
geometry.  He  bkewife  practiced  instrumental  mafia 
in  bis  early  years  with  great  fuccef*  j  but  fixed  on  no 
profeffion  till  he  was  20,  when  he  entered  into  the  ar. 
my.  He  firit  fcrved  in  the  Grey  Mufqueteers;  but  in 
the  year  1720,  hit  father  purchased  him  a  company  of 
cavalry  in  the  regiment  of  La  Rochcguyon.  He  re- 
mained but  five  year*  in  the  army,  during  which  time 
lie  purfued  his  mathematical  ftudics  with  great  vigour) 
and  it  was  foon  remarked  by  M.  Freret  and  other  aca- 
demicians, that  nothing  but  geometry  could  Satisfy 
his  active  foul  and  unbounded  third  for  knowledge. 
In  the  year  1723,  he  was  received  into  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  read  his  firft  performance, 
which  was  a  memoir  upon  the  conttruction  and  form 
of  mufical  inftruments,  November  15.  1 724.  During 
the  firft  years  of  his  admifuon  he  did  not  wholly  con- 
fine hi*  attention  to  mathematics ;  lie  dipt  into  natu- 
ral philofophy,  and  difcovcred  great  knowledge  and 
dexterity  in  observations  and  experiments  upon  animals. 
If  the  cullom  of  travelling  into  remote  climates,  like 
the  Sages  of  antiquity,  in  order  to  be  initiated  into 
the  learned  myftcrie*  of  thofe  times,  had  Hill  fubfi  tied, 
no  one  would  have  conformed  to  it  with  greater  ea- 
gernefs  than  M.  dc  Maupertuit.  His  firft  gratifica- 
tion of  this  paffion  was  to  vifit  the  country  which  had 
given  birth  to  Newton ;  and  during  his  refidencc  at 
London  he  became  as  zealous  an  admirer  and  fol- 
lower of  that  philofopher  as  of  any  one  of  his  own 
countrymen.  His  next  excursion  waa  to  Bafil  ia 
Switzerland,  where  he  formed  a  frienddtip  with  the  fa- 
mous John  BernouflJi  and  his  family,  which  continued 
to  his  death.  At  his  return  to  Paris,  he  applied  him- 
felf to  his  favourite  Studies  with  greater  zeal  than  ever: 
—And  how  well  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  an  academi- 
cian, may  be  gathered  by  running  over  the  memoirs  of 
the  academy  from  the  year  172410  1736;  where  it  ap- 
pears that  be  was  neither  idle  nor  occupied  by  objects 
of  fmall  importance.  The  mod  Sublime  quell  ions  in 
geometry  and  the  relative  Sciences  received  from  hia 
hands  that  elegance,  clcarncf*,  and  prccifion,  fo  remark- 
able in  all  hi*  writings.  In  the  year  1736,  he  was 
Sent  by  the  king  of  France  to  the  polar  circle,  to  mea- 
furc  a  degree  in  order  to  afcertaiti  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  accompanied  by  MeSTrs  Clairault,  Camus,  Lc 
Monnier,  1'Abbe  Outhicr,  and  CeKitu  the  celebrated 
profeffor  of  aftronomy  at  Upfal.  This  diilinction  ren- 
dered him  So  famous,  that,  at  his  return,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  almoft  every . academy  in  Eu- 


In  the  year  1740  Maupertuit  bad  an  invitation  from 
the  king  of  Pruffia  to  go  to  Bctlin;  which  was  too- 
flattering  to  be  refufed.  His  rank  among  men  ef  let- 
ters had  not  wholly  effaced  hi*  love  for  his  firft  pro- 
feffioo,  namely,  that  of  arms.  He  followed  hi*  Pruf- 
fian  majetty  into  the  field,  and  was  a  witnef*  of  the 
difpoSitions  and  operations  that  preceded  the  battle  of 
Molwitx  }  but  was  deprived  of  the  glory  of  being  pre- 
Sent,  when  victory  declared  in  favour  of  his  royal  pa- 
tron, by  a  Singular  kind  of  adventure.  His  boric,  du- 
ring the  heat  oS  the  action,  running  away  with  him, 
he  fell  into  the  handi  of  the  enemy;  and  was  at  firft 
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but  roughly  tmted  by  the  Auftrian  foldiers,  to  whom  in  which  hi*  a&ire  mind  had  involved  him  j  though 
he  could  not  nuke  himfdf  known  for  want  of  language;  from  the  amazing  hardfhips  he  had  undergone  in  his 
but  being  carried  prifoner  to  Vienna,  he  received  fuch  northern  expedition,  mod  of  his  future  bodily  fuffer- 
honours  from  their  imperial  mijcftiei  as  were  oe»er 
effaced  from  his  memory.  From  Vienna  he  returned 
to  Berlin ;  but  as  the  reform  of  the  academy  which 
the  king  of  PrufEa  then  meditated  was  not  yet  ma- 
ture, he  went  again  to  Paris,  where  his  affairs  called 
him,  and  was  chofen  in  1 742  director  of  the  academy 
of  fciences.  In  1743  he  was  received  into  the  French 
iy ;  which  was  the  firit  inftancc  of  the  tame 


ings  may  be  traced.  The  intenfc  (harp ne fx  of  the  air 
could  only  be  fupported  by  means  of  ftrong  liquors  t 
which  helped  but  to  lacerate  his  lungs,  and  bring  on  a 
fpitting  of  blood,  which  began  at  leaft  1  a  years  before 
he  died.  Yet  ftill  his  mind  teemed  to  enjoy  the 
grcateft  vigour ;  for  the  beft  of  his  writings  were  pro- 
duced, and  molt  fublime  ideas  developed,  during  the 
of  his  confinement  by  fickneft,  when  be  was  un- 


perfon  being  a  member  of  both  the  academies  at  Paris    able  to  occupy  his  preudial  chair  at  the  academy.  He 


at  the  fame  time.  M.  de  Maupcrtuis  again  a  (fumed 
the  foldier  at  the  liege  of  Fribourg,  and  was  pitched 
upon  by  marihal  Cogny  and  the  count  d'Argcnfon  to 
carry  the  news  to  the  French  king  of  the  furrender  of 
that  citadel. 

He  returned  to  Berlin  in  the  year  1744,  when  a 
marriage  was  negotiated  and  brought  about,  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  queen-mother,  between  our  author 
•nd  mademoifelle  de  Borck,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
merit,  and  nearly  related  to  M.  de  Borck  at  that  time 
minifter  of  flate.  This  determined  him  to  fettle  at 
Berlin,  as  he  was  extremely  attached  to  his  new  fpoufe, 
and  regarded  this  alliance  u  the  moft  fortunate  cir- 
cumffance  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1 746,  M.  de  Maupcrtuis  was  declared 
by  his  Pruffian  raajefty  prcfident  of  the  royal  academy 
of  fciences  at  Berlin,  and  foon  after  by  the  fame  prince 
was  honoured  with  the  order  of  Merit :  However,  all 
thefe  accumulated  honours  and  advantages,  to  far  from 
Icffcning  his  ardour  for  the  fciences,  feeroed  to  f urn  Lb 
new  allurements  to  labour  and  application.  Not  a  day 
paffed  but  he  produced  fome  new  project  or  effay  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Nor  did  he  confine 
lumfelf  to  mathematical  ftudies  only :  mctaphyfici, 
chemittry,  botany,  polite  Uteratnre,  all  (harrd  his  at- 
tention, and  contributed  to  bis  fame.  At  the  fame 
time,  he  had,  it  feems,  a  ftrangc  inquietude  of  fpi- 
rit,  with  a  dark  atrabOaire  humour,  which  ren- 
dered him  miferable  amidft  honours  and  pleafurc*. 
Such  a  temperament  did  not  promife  a  very  pacific 
life ;  and  he  was  engaged  in  fcveral  quarrels.  He 
had  a  quarrel  with  Kixruig  the  profetTor  of  philofophy 
at  Francker,  and  another  more  terrible  with  Voltaire. 
Maupcrtuis  had  inferted  into  the  volume  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  for  1 746,  a  difcourfe  upon 
the  laws  of  motion ;  which  Koenig  was  not  content 
with  attacking,  but  attributed  to  Leibnitz.  Maupcr- 
tuis, (lung  with  the  imputation  of  plagiarifm,  engaged 
the  academy  of  Berlin  to  call  upon  hire  for  his  proof  ; 
which  Koenig  failing  to  produce,  he  was  (truck  out  of 
the  academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Several 
pamphlets  were  the  confequence  of  this;  and  Voltaire, 
for  fome  reafon  or  other,  engaged  againft  Maupertuis. 
We  fay,  for  fome  reafon  or  other :  becaufc  Mauper- 
tuis and  Voltaire  were  apparently  upon  the  moll  ami- 
cable terms ;  and  the  latter  refpected  the  former  as 
bis  mailer  in  the  mathematics.  Voltaire,  however,  ex- 
erted all  bis  wit  and  fatire  againft  him ;  and  on  the 
whole  was  fo  much  trau  (ported  beyond  what  was 
thought  right,  that  he  found  it  expedient  in  1753  to 
quit  the  court  of  Pruffta. 

Our  philofopher's  conflitution  had  long  been  con- 
siderably impaired  by  the  great  fatigues  of  virion*  kinds 


took  fcveral  journeys  to  St  Malo,  during  the  laft  years 
of  his  life,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health :  And  though 
he  always  received  benefit  by  breathing  his  native  air, 
yet  ftill,  upon  his  return  to  Berlin,  his  diforder  like- 
wife  returned  with  greater  violence. — His  laft  journey 
into  France  was  undertaken  in  the  year  17575  when 
he  was  obliged,  foon  after  his  arrival  there,  to  quit 
his  favourite  retreat  at  St  Malo,  on  account  of  the 
danger  and  confufion  which  that  town  was  thrown  in- 
to by  the  arrival  of  the  Enghfh  in  its  neighbourhood. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Bourdcaux,  hoping  there  to 
meet  with  a  neutral  (hip  to  carry  him  to  Hamburgh, 
in  his  way  back  to  Berlin;  but  being  disappointed  in 
that  hope,  he  went  to  Touloufc,  where  he  remained  fc- 
ven  months.  He  had  then  thoughts  of  going  to  Italy, 
in  hopes  a  milder  climate  would  re  ft  ore  him  to  hea/th; 
but  Ending  himfclf  grow  worfe,  he  rather  inclined  to- 
wards Germany,  and  went  to  Neufchatel,  where  for 
three  months  he  enjoyed  the  convcriation  of  Lord 
Marifchal,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  much 
connected.  At  length  he  arrived  at  Bafil,  October 
16.  1758,  where  he  was  received  by  his  friend  Ber- 
noulli and  his  family  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs  and 
affection.  He  at  full  found  himfclf  much  better  here 
than  he  had  been  at  Neufchatel :  but  this  amendment 
was  of  fhort  duration  ;  for  as  the  winter  approached, 
his  diforder  returned,  accompanied  by  new  and  more 
alarming  fymptoms.  He  langu  1  Ihed  here  many  months, 
during  which  he  was  attended  by  M.  de  la  Coodamioe  1 
and  died  in  I7'Q. 

He  wrote  in  French,  1 .  The  figure  of  the  earth  de- 
termined. 2.  The  meafure  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian. 
3.  A  difcourfe  on  the  parallax  of  the  moon.  4.  A 
difcourfe  on  the  figure  of  the  ftars.  5.  The  dements 
of  geography.  6.  Nautical  aftronomy.  7.  Elements 
of  adronomy.  8.  A  phyfical  diffcrtation  on  a  white 
inhabitant  of  Africa.  9.  An  effay  on  cofmography. 
to.  Reflections  on  the  origin  of  languages.  11.  An 
effay  on  moral  philofophy.  1 2.  A  letter  on  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fciences.  13.  An  effay  on  the  formation 
of  bodies.  14.  An  eulogiom  on  M.  dc  Montcfquieu. 
15.  Letters,  and  other  works. 

MAUR  (SO,  was  a  celebrated  difcipleof  St  Bene- 
dia.  K  we  can  believe  a  life  of  St  Maur  afcribed  to 
Fauftus  his  companion,  be  was  fent  by  Benedict  on  a 
mi  Hi  on  to  France.  But  this  life  is  confidercd  as  apo> 
cryphaL  In  rejecting  it,  however,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  million,  we  muft  beware  of  denying 
the  million  ttfclf  It  is  certain  that  it  was  believed  ia 
France  as  early  as  the  9th  century  ;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  (Hence  of  Bcde,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  others, 
there  are  fcveral  documents  which  prove  this,  or  at 
lead  render  it  extremely  probable.  A  celebrated  so- 
ciety 
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Mt«ri«MJ  clrty  «f  benedidincs  took  the  name  of  St  Maur  in 
Miuricc  tj,c  beginning  of  the  la  ft  century,  and  received  the 
fan  ct  ion  of  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1621.  This  So- 
ciety was  early  distinguished  by  the  virtue  and  the 
knowledge  of  its  members!  and  it  ftill  fupporU  the 
character.  There  are  perhaps  fewer  eminent  men  in 
it  than  formerly :  but  thin  mull  be  afcribed  to  the  le- 
vity of  the  age,  and  partly  to  the  little  encouragement 
for  the  rcfearehe*  of  learned  men.  The  chief  pcrfons 
of  ingenuity  which  this  foclcty  has  produced  are,  the 
Fathers  Menard,  d'Acheri,  Mahillon,  Ruinart,  Grr- 
main,  Lami,  Montfaueon,  Martin,  VaifTetlc,  le  Nourri, 
Martianay,  Marttnne,  Maftuct,  &e.  Sec.  Sec  /.'///- 
fitire  I  rttrn'ire  i!e  It  Ceng rtg,n kit  dt  St  Maur,  published 
at  Pan's  under  the  title  of  Brufils,  in  4to,  1 770,  by 
lVm.  Tallin. 

MAITRICEAU  (Francis"),  a  French  furgeon,  who 
applied  hiniitif  with  great  fuccefs  and  reputation  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  his  art  for  fcvcral  years  at 
Paris.  Afterwanls  he  confined  himfclf  to  the  difor- 
ders  of  pregnant  and  lying-in  women,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  all  the  operators  in  this  way.  His  Otyrrvafr'ain 
fur  la  ^rofftje  and  fur  f  acouebmtnt  dti  fetnmtt,  fur  leurt 
maladieT*  erftrt  Jet  enfant  «^»x/.fi9+,  in  4to, 
is  reckoned  an  excellent  work,  and  has  been  translated 
into  feveral  languages ;  German,  Flemish,  Italian, 
F.ngliSh :  and  the  author  himfclf  tranflatcd  it  into  La- 
tin. It  »  illuftrated  with  cuts.  He  published  an- 
other piece  or  two,  by  way  of  fupplcment,  on  the  fame 
Subject ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1709. 

MAURICE  (St)  commander  of  the  Theban  le- 
gion,' was  a  Chriftian,  together  with  the  officers  and 
foldicrs  of  that  legion,  amounting  to  6600  men. — 
This  legion  received  its  name  from  the  city  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  where  it  was  raifed.  It  was  fent  by  Dio- 
cletian to  check  the  Bagaudac,  who  had  excited  fome 
difturbances  in  Gaul.  Maurice  having  carried  his 
troops  over  the  Alps,  the  emperor  'Maximinian  com- 
manded him  to  employ  his  utmoft  exertions  to  extir- 
pate Chrillianity.  This  propofal  was  received  with 
horror  both  by  the  commander  and  by  the  foldicrs. — 
The  emperor,  enraged  at  their  oppofition,  command- 
ed the  legion  to  be  decimated ;  and  when  they  ftill 
declared  that  they  would  foonrr  die  than  do  any  thing 
prejudicial  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  every  tenth  man  of 
thofe  who  remained  was  put  to  death.  Their  pcrfe- 
vcrance  excited  the  emperor  to  ftill  greater  cruelty  ; 
for  when  he  fa'w  that  nothing  could  make  them 
relinquish  their'  religion,  he  commanded  his  troops 
to  furround  them,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Mau- 
rice, the  commander  of  thefe  Chriftian  heroes, 
and  Exuperus  and  Candidus,  officers  of  the  legion, 
who  had  chiefly  inftigated  the  foldicrs  to  this  noble 
refiftance,  fignalizcd  thcmfelvcs  by  their  patience  and 
their  attachment  to  the  doArincs  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion. They  were  tnaffacrcd,  it  is  believed,  at  A- 
gaune,  in  Chablais,  the  2ad  of  September  286. — 
Notwithstanding  many  proofs  which  fupport  this  trans- 
action, Dubordter,  Hottinger,  Moyle,  Burnet,  and 
MolLeim,  are  difpofed  to  deny  the  fad.  It  .is  de- 
fended, on  the  other  hand,  by  Hickcs  an  English 
writer,  and  by  Dom  Jofeph  de  Liflc  a  txnedicune 
monk  eft  la  congregation  de  Saint  Van'iei,  in  a  work  of 
his,  intitled,  Defence  de  la  Veriie  du  Marty  re  dt  la  Legion 
Tbtkenne,  1 737*  I»  defence  of  the 
Voi.  X.  Part  IL 
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reader  may  confult  Hiftoria  £  S.  Mattritie,  by  P.  Rof- 
fignole  a  Jefuit,  and  the  ABa  SonBorwn  for  the  month 
or  September.  Tlie  martyrdom  of  this  legion,  writ- 
ten by  St  Kucherius  biShop  cf  Lye  I,  was  trar'.fmit- 
ted  to  poftcrity  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  bySuriui. 
P.  Chilflct  a  Jcl'uit,  difcovered,  and  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic, an  exact  copy  of  this  work.  Don  Ruinart  main- 
tains, that  it  has  every  mark  of  authenticity.  St 
Maurice  is  the  patron  of  a  celebrated  order  in  the  kins/ 
of  Sardinia's  dominions,  created  by  Emmanuel  Phili- 
bert  duke  of  Savoy,  to  reward  military  merit,  and  ap- 
proved by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1572.  The  commander 
of  the  Theban  legion  mull  not  be  confounded  with 
another  St  Mnuric,,  mentioned  by  Theodoiet,  who 
fuSfered  martyrdom  at  Apamea,  in  Syria. 

Maurice  (Mauritius  Tiberius),  was  bom  at  Ar*. 
biSTus  in  Cappadocia,  A.  D.  539.  He  was  defcend- 
cd  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  Roman  family.— 
After  he  had  Silled  feveral  offices  in  the  court  of  Tibe- 
rius Conftantinr,  he  obtained  the  command  ot  his  ar- 
mies again  ft  the  Perllans.  His  gallantry  was  fo  con- 
fpicuous,  that  the  emperor  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter Conllantina  in  marriage,  and  inverted  him  with 
the  purple  the  13th  Aug'ift  582.  The  Pcrfians 
ftill  continued  to  make  inroads  on  the  Roman  territo- 
ries, and  Maurice  fent  Philippicus,  his  brother-in-law, 
againft  them.  This  general  conducted  the  war  with 
various  fuccefs.  At  firft  he  gained  feveral  Splendid 
victories,  but  he  did  not  continue  to  have  a  decided 
Superiority.  As  there  was  great  ufe  for  foldicrs  in 
thefe  unfortunate  times,  the  emperor  iSTued  a 


Minriee. 


date  in  592,  forbidding  any  foldicr  to  become  a  1 
till  he  had  accomplished  the  term  of  his  military  Ser- 


vice. Maurice  acquired  much  glory, in  restoring  Chof* 
rocs  II.  king  of  PerSia,  to  the  throne,  after  he  had 
been  depofed  by  his  fubjects.  The  empire  was  in  his 
reign  haraSTed  by  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  Arabian 
tribes.  He  purchafed  peace  from  them  by  granting 
them  a  petition  nearly  .equal  to  ico.occ  crowns  j  but 
thefc  barbarians  took  frequent  opportunities  to  renew 
the  war.  In  different  engagements  the  Romans  de- 
stroyed cc,aco,  and  took  17,000  prifoners.  Thefe 
■were  reftored,  on  condition  that  the  king  of  the  Abari 
Should  return  all  the  Roman  captives  in  his  dominions. 
Regardlefs  of  his  promife,  he  demanded  a  ranfom  of 
io,oco  crowns.  Maurice,  full  of  indignation,  refilled 
the  fum  ;  and  the  barbarian,  equally  enraged,  put  the 
captives  to  the  fword.  While  the  emperor,  to  revenge 
this  cruelty,  was  making  preparations  againft  the  A- 
ban,  Phocas,  who  from  the  rank  of  a  centurion  had 
attained  the  highell  military  preferment,  aSTumcd  the 


purp: 


?.»d 


blared 


ror.   He  purfued  Mai*- 


fact,  the 


rice  to  Chalcedon,  took  him  prifoncr,  and  condemned 
lu'm  to  die.  The  five  fons  of  this  unfortunate  prince 
were  maSTacred  before  his  eyes;  and  Maurice,  humbling 
himfclf  under  the  hand  of  God,  was  heard  to  cv 
claim,  Tim  art  juj},  O  Lcnl,  and  thy  judgmrt.tj  art 
'without  partiality.  He  was  beheaded  on  the  a 6th  No- 
vember 602,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age  and  ;cth  of 
his  reign.  Many  writers  have  estimated  the  charac- 
ter of  tlu's  prince  by  his  misfortunes  inftead  of  hra 
actions.  They  believed  him  guilty  without  evidence, 
and  condemned  him  without  reafon.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, however,  that  he  allowed  Italy  to  be  haraSTed, ' 
but  he  was  a  father  to  the  reft  of  the  empire.  He  re- 
4S  ftored 
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Maurice,  ftored  the  military  difcipline,  (rambled  the  pride  of  of  Zealand.  Hit  fleet  was  attacked  by  a  dreadful  Maurice. 
v-   »       hi*  enemies,  fupported  the  ChriJtian  religion  by  hit   tcmpeft,  in  which  he  loft  forty  veffcls,  and  he  him. 

laws,  and  piety  by  his  example.  He  loved  the  fciencc»,    felf  had  very  nearly  pcrilhed.    Hia  death  would  have 

been  confidered  by  the  Hollanders  as  a  much  greater 
calamity  than  the  loft  of  their  veflcla.  They  watched 
over  hia  fafety  with  exceeding  care.  In  15941  one  of 
his  guards  wasaccufed  of  an  intention  to  take  away  his 
life  ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  bribed 


and  was  the  patron  of  learned  men. 

Mausicc,  elector  of  Saxony,  fon  of  Henry  le 
Picux,  was  born  A.  D.  1 52 1.  He  was  early  remark, 
able  for  his  courage,  and  during  his  whole  hfe  he  was 
engaged  in  warlike  purfuits.    He  ferved  under  the 


emperor  Charles  V.  in  the  campaign  of  1544  againft  to  this  fervice  by  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  He 
France ;  and  in  the  year  following  againft  the  league  fell  a  Tacrine*  at  Bruges,  either  to  his  own  fannticifm 
«f  Smalkaldc  j  with  which,  although  a  Proteftant,  he    or  to  the  jealous  anxiety  of  the  friend*  of  Maurice. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  increasing  in  reputation,  de* 
featcd  the  troops  of  the  archduke  Albert  in  1597,  and 


would  have  no  manner  of  connection.  The  emperor, 
as  a  reward  for  his  fervices,  in  the  year  1 547,  made 
him  elector  of  Saxony,  having  deprived  his  coufin 
John  Frederick  of  that  electorate.  Ambition  had 
led  him  to  fecund  the  views  of  Charles,  in  the  hope  of 
being  elector,  and  ambition  again  detached  him  from 


drove  the  Spaniards  entirely  out  of  Holland.  In  1600 
he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Dunkirk  ;  but  he 
took  ample  vengeance  on  Albert,  whom  he  again  de- 
feated in  a  pitched  battle  near  Newport.    Before  the 


that  prince.  In  1551  he  entered  into  a  league  a.  action,  this  great  general  fent  back  the  (hips  which 
gaiuft  the  emperor, together  with  the  elector  of  Bran-   had  brought  his  troops  into  Flanders:  My  brethren 


denburgh,  the  Count  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Wirtcm- 
burg,  and  many  other  princes.  This  league,  encou- 
raged by  the  young  and  enterpriling  Henry  II.  of 
France,  was  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Smalkaldc. 
The  pretext  for  the  aflbciation  was  the  deliverance  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hcfle,  whom  the  emperor  kept  pri- 
foner.  Maurice  and  the  confederates  marched,  in 
a  5C2,  to  the  defiles  of  Tirol,  and  put  to  flight  the 
Imperial  troops  who  guarded  them.  The  emperor 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand  narrowly  cfcaped,  and  fled 
from  the  conquerors  in  great  diforder.  Charles  ha- 
ving retired  into  Paflau,  where  he  had  collected  an 
army,  brought  the  princes  of  the  league  to  terms  of 
accommodation.  By  the  famous  peace  of  Paflau, 
which  was  finally  ratified  the  12th  of  Auguft  1552, 


(faid  he  to  his  army),  tnr-  miifi  conquer  tht  enemy  or 
drink  up  the  waters  of  the  fea.  Determine  for  yaurfelvet  / 
/  bmve  tkiermiaed  I  /ball  either  conquer  by  your  bravery, 
or  I  /ball  never  furvtve  the  dif grace  of  being  conquered  by 
mien  in  every  refpeS  our  inferior/.  This  fpeech  elevated 
the  foldicrs  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  enthiitiafm,  and  the 
victory  was  cemplete.  Rhinbcrg,  Grave,  and  Eclufc, 
cities  in  Flanders,  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror  the  fol. 
lowing  year.  Maurice,  however,  not  only  laboured 
for  the  commonwealth,  but  alfu  for  himfclf.  He  co- 
veted the  fovercignty  of  Holland,  and  was  oppofed  in 
the  profecution  of  his  defign  by  the  penfioner  Bamc* 
veldt.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  this  wife  republican 
coll  him* his  life.  He  was  an  Arminian  ;  and  at  this 
time  Maurice  defended  Gomar  againft  Armii 


the  emperor  granted  an  amnefty  without  exception  to  Taking  advantage  of  the  general  odium  under  which 

all  thofe  who  had  carried  arms  againft  him  from  the  the  Arminians  lay,  he  found  meant  to  get  Barncveldt 

year  1546.  The  Protectants  not  only  obtained  the  free  condemned  in  1619.    Hit  death,  wholly  owing  to 

cxercife  of  their  religion,  but  they  were  admitted  the  cruel  ambition  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  made  a 

into    the   imperial   chamber,    from    which   they  deep  impreflaon  on  the  minds  of  the  Hollanders.  The 

had  been  excluded  fince  the  victory  of  Mulberg.—  truce  with  Spain  being  expired,  Spinola  laid  fiege  to 

Maurice  foon  after  united  himfclf  with  the  emperor  Breda  in  1624,  and  in  fix  months,  by  the  proper  di- 

againft  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  laid  wade  rection  of  his  great  talents,  though  with  great  (laugh- 

the  German  provinces.    He  engaged  him  in  tjjj,  ter  of  bis  troops,  he  took  the  place.    The  prince  of 


giined  the  battle  of  Sivcrmaufen,  and  died  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the  engagement  two  days 
after.  He  was  one  of  the  grcateft  protectors  of  the 
Lutherans  in  Germany,  and  a  prince  equally  brave 
«nd  politic.  After  he  had  profited  by  the  fpoils  of 
John  Frederick,  the  chief  of  the  Proteftant*,  he  be- 
came himfclf  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  by  thefe 
means  roaiuuined  the  balance  of  power  againft  the 
emperor  in  Germany. 

Mauhch  de  Naffau,  prince  of  Orange,  fncceeded 
to  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  after  the 
death  of  his  father  William,  who  was  killed  in  15 84 
by  the  fanatic  Gerasd. .  The  young  prince  was  then 


Orange,  unfuccrfrful  in  every  attempt  to  raife  the 
fiege,  died  of  vexation  in  1625,  aged  55  years,  with 
the  reputation  of  the  grcateft  warrior  of  his  time.— 
"  The  life  of  this  Stadtholdcr  (lays  the  Abbe  Ray- 
nal)  waa  ahnoft  an  uninterrupted  (erics  of  battles*, 
of  fseges,  and  of  victories.  Of  moderate  abilities  in 
every  thing  elfe,  be  (hone  confpicuoaa  in  his  military 
capacity.  Hit  camp  was  the  school  of  Europe,  and 
thofc  who  received  their  military  education  in  his  ar- 
mies augmented,  perhaps,  the  glory  of  their  maftcr.— - 
Like  Montecuculr,  he  discovered  inimitable  flail  in 
his  marches  and  encampments;  like  Vauban,  he  pof. 
feffed  the  talent  of  fortifying  places,  and  of  rendering- 


only  eighteen  years  of  age,  bnt  his  courage  and  abi-  them  impregnable  ;  like  Eugene,  the  addrefs  of  tind- 

litiet  were  above  his  years.    He  was  appointed  cap-  ing  fubfillence  for  great  armies,  in  countries  barren  by. 

tain  general  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  he  reared  nature,  or  ravaged  by  war ;  like  Vcndome,  the  happy 

that  edifice  of  liberty  of  which  his  father  had  laid  the  talent  of  calling  forth,  in  the  moment  they  became 

foundation.    Breda  fubmitted  to  him  in  1590;  Zut-  Decenary,  greater  exertions  from  his  foldicrs  than  could 

phen,  Deventer,  Hunt,  Nimeguen,  in  1591.    He  rcafonab.y  be  expected  j  like  Conde,  that  infallible 

gained  feveral  important  advantages  in  1592,  and  in  quicknefs  of  eye  which  deaides  the  fortune  of  battles  ;. 

the  year  following  he  made  himielf  mafter  of  Gertrn-  like  Charles  XII.  the  art  of  rendering  his  troops  ah 

demburg.    When  he  had  perfoinocd  thefe  fplendid  moll  invincible  to  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue  j  like 

fervkct,  he  returned  to  the  Low  Countries  by  the  way  Turcnae,  the  fccm  of  inaW  war  with  tht  Icart  po«- 
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KfktiritaaSa  (fife  rxpence  of  human  blood."  The  Chevalier  Folard 
"  maintains,  that  Maurice  was  the  greatcft  commander 
of  infantry  fince  the  time  of  the  Romans.  He  ftudied 
the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  and  applied  their  rules 
with  gnat  cxactnefe  in  the  various  occurrences  of  war. 
He  not  only  took  advantage  of  the  inventions  of  o- 
thers,  hi;t  he  enriched  the  tcteuce  of  war  with  fevcral 
improvements.  Tclefcopcs  were  firft  ufed  hy  him  for 
a  military  purpofe ;  and,  befides  a  kind  of  gallery  in 
conducing  a  fiege,  and  the  plan  of  blockading  a 
ftrong  place,  which  were  of  his  invention,  he  greatly 
improved  the  whole  art  by  his  method  of  pufhing  an 
attack  with  great  vigour,  and  of  defending,  for  the 
greateft  length  of  time,  and  in  the  beft  manner,  a 
place  befirgcd.  -In  ftiort,  the  many  ufeful  things 
which  he  praftifed  or  invented,  placed  him  in  the 
bigbeft  rank  among  men  of  a  military  character.  On 
one  occaiion,  a  lady  of  quality  afked  him,  tubo  tutu 
the  frfi  general  of the  ape  ?  Spinola  (replied  he)  h  tbt 
fccantl.  It  was  his  conftant  practice,  during  deep,  to 
have  two  guards  placed  by  his  hedfide,  not  only  to  dc 
Tend  him  in  cafe  of  danger,  hut  to  awake  him  if  there 
fhould  he  the  lead  occalion.  The  war  betwixt  Spain 
and  Holland  wae  never  carried  on  with  greater  keen- 
nefs  and  animofity  than  during  his  adminiltration.-  •• 
The  Grand  Signior,  hearing  of  the  vail  torrents  of 
blood  (bed  in  this  conteft,  thought  that  a  great  em- 
pire mull  depend  on  the  deciiion.  The  object  of 
fo  many  battles  was  pointed  out  to  him  on  a  map,  and 
he  faid  coldly,  If  it  tvere  my  lu/inef/,  I  would  JintJ  my 
pioneers,  and  order  them  to  raft  th  'u  tittle  corner  of  earth  m 
to  the  fea.  Maurice,  like  many  great  men,  was  im. 
patient  under  contradiction,  and  too  much  devoted 
to  women.  He  was  fuccecded  by  Frederic  Henry 
bis  hrother. 

MAURITANIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the 
fouth  by  Getulia  or  Lybia  Interior,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  comprehending  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fe  1  and  Morocco. — Its  ancient 
limits  are  not  exaftly  mentioned  by  any  hiftorianj 
neither  can  they  now  be  afcertained  by  any  modern 
Ttbfcrvations,  thefe  kingdoms  being  but  little  known  to 
Europeans. 

This  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  people  call- 
■ed  Mauri,  concerning  the  etymology  of  which  name  au- 
thors arc  not  agreed.  It  i*  probable,  however,  that  this 
country,  or  at  leaft  a  great  part  of  it,  was  firft  called 
Phot,  fioce  it  appears  from  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  St  Jer 
rom,  that  a  river  and  territory  not  far  fromMount  Atlas 
went  by  that  name.  From  the  Jcrufahrm  Targum  it 
like  wife  that  part  of  the  Mauri  may  be  deem* 

cd  the  offspring  of  Lud  the  fun  of  Mifraim,  fince  his 
dcfccndcnts,  mentioned Genefis  x.are  there  called  w<a, 
Mauri,  or  Mavritam.  It  is  certain,  that  Ihis  region, 
■<  well  as  the  other*  to  the  oaftwanl  of  it,  had  many 
colonies  planted  in  it  by  ihc  Phoenicians.  Procophw 
tells  us,  that  in  his  time  two  pillars  of  white  ftonc 
•were  to  be  feen  there,  with  the  following  infcriplion 
in  the  Phoenician  language  and  character,  upon  them: 
"  We  are  the  Canaanitet,  that  fled  from  Jvfbua  the 
fon  of  Nun,, -that  notorious  robber."  Jfnu  Jtitehic, 
or  Unit  Rivju'g,  an  African  writer  cited  by  Leo,  to- 
gether with  Eragriu*  and  Niccphoros  CaHiltus,  affert 
the  fame  thing. 
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The  Mauritanlans,  according  to  Ptolemy,  wefe  Maarinnia 
divided  into  feveral  cantons  or  tribes.  The  Metitgonitte  1  *  "  '* 
were  featcd  near  the  ft  rait  3  of  Herculea,  now  thofc 
of  Gibraltar.  The  S.uen/ii,  or  Co">fii,  occupied  the 
coaft  of  the  Iberian  fea.  Under  tbefe  two  petty  na- 
tions the  Mtiftet!,  Veruei,  and  Verb'u*  or  Vervite,  were 
fettled.  The  S<ilife,  or  Safinfe,  were  fituated  lower, 
towards  the  ocean  ;  and,  ftill  more  to  the  fouth,  the 
Volubiluni.  The  Mawrenfu  and  Herpidiiani  pofii  fled 
the  eaftern  part  of  this  country,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  Mubtcha.  The  jlngaucani  or  jfangaeaucjni, 
NeSileret,  Zagrenfti,  Baniubi,  and  fatvnt*,  extended 
themfelves  from  the  fouthern  foot  of  Ptolemy's  Atlas 
Minor  to  his  Atlas  Major.  Pliny  mentions  the  Be- 
niurt,  whom  Father  Hardouin  takes  to  be  Ptolemy's 
Baniubse  ;  and  Mela  the  Atlantes,  whom  he  reprc- 
fents  as  polTefled  of  the  weft  em  parts  of  tbis  diftrict 

The  earlicft  prince  of  Mauritania  mentioned  in 
hiftory  is  Neptune  t  and  next  to  him  were  Atlas  and 
Antaeus  his  two  font,,  both  famous  in  the  Grecian 
fables  on  account  of  their  wars  with  Hercules.  Ac- 
taeus,  in  his  contention  with  that  hero,  feems  to  have 
behaved  with  great  bravery  and  refolution.  Having 
received  large  reinforcements  of  Libyan  troops,  he 
cut  off  great  numbers  of  Hercules'*  men.  But  that 
celebrated  commander,  having  at  lad  intercepted  a 
ftrong  body  of  Libyans  fent  to  the  relief  of  Antaeus* 
gave  him  a  total  overthrow,  wherein  both  he  and  the 
Beft  part  of  his  forces  were  put  to  the  fword.  This 
decifive  action  put  Hercules  in  pofleffion  of  Libya 
and  Mauritania,  and  confcqaently  of  the  riches  of  all 
thefe  kingdoms.  Hence  came  the  fable,  that  Her- 
cules, finding  Antaeus,  a  giant  of  an  enormous  fixe 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  fingle  combat,  to 
receive  frefh  ftrength  as  often  as  he  touched  his  mo- 
ther earth  when  thrown,  upon  her,  at  Uft  lifted  him 
up  in  the  air  and  fqueczed  him  to  death.  Hence 
likewife  may  be  deduced  the  fable  intimating  that 
Hercules  took  the  globe  from  Atlas  upon  his  own 
moulders,  overcame  the  dragon  thait  guarded  the 
orchards  of  the  Hefperides,  and  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  all  the  golden  fruit  there.  Bochart  thinks  that  the 
fable  alluded  chiefly  td  naval  engagements,  wherein 
Hercules,  for  the  moft  part,  was  victorious  j  though 
Antaeus  from  time  to  time  received  fuccours  by  fea. 
But  at  Uft  Hercules,  coming  up  with  one  of  his 
fquadrons  which  had  a  flrong  reinforcement  on  board, 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  and  thus  rendered  Antaeus 
incapable  for  the  future  of  making  head  againft  him. 
The  fame  author  likewife  infinuates,  that  the  notion  of 
Antteus's  gigantic  ftature  prevailing  for  fo  many  cen- 
turies amongtt  the  Tingitanians,  pointed  out  the  fixe 
of  the  veffels  of  wlu'ch  his  fleets  and  fquadrons  were 
compofed.  As  for  the  golden  apples  fo  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  old  mythologifts,  they  were  the 
treafurcs  that  fell  into  Hercules's  hands  upon  the 
defeat  of  Antm*  ;  the  Greeks  giving  the  oriental 
word  "are,  riches,  the  figntfication  affixed  to  their  own 
term  »■"*,  applet. 

With  regard  to  the  age  in  wlu'ch  Atlas  and  An- 
tteus  lived,  the  moft  probable  fuppofition  feems  to  be 
that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  According  to  that  illti- 
ftrious  author,  Ammon  the  father  of  Sefac  was  the 
firft  king  of  Libya,  or  that  vaft  traft  extending  from 
the  borders  of  Egypt  <o  the  Atlantic  ocean  { the  con- 
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fchunt  .n:3  quefl  of  which  oountry  was  cffe&cd  by  Sefac  in  his    of  whom  the  Mauritanians  were  a  branch,  were  cihi-MwItauiia 
father's  life-time.    Neptune  afterwards  excited  the    nent  for  their  (hitlds,  and  the"  excellent  ufe  they  made  M*"1-"*!*- 
Libyans  to  a  tvbellton  againft  Sefac,  and  flew  him;  and    of  them,  aa  we  learn  from  Homer,  Xcnophon,  Hero-      *  '  '• 

:    ■   ••  <  dotus,  and  fcripture.    Nay,  Herodotus  teems  to  in- 

timate, that  the  fhicld  and  helmet  came  from  them  to 
the  Greeks,  e.  Notwithftaiiding  the  fertility  of  their 
foil,  the  poorer  fort  of  the  Mauritanians  never  took 
care  to  manure  the  ground,  being  ft  rangers  to  the  art 


then  invaded  Egypt  under  the  command  of  Ada*  or 
Antxus,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  Seine's  brother  and  ad- 
miral.  Not  long  after,  Hercules,  the  general  of  The- 
bais  and  Ethiopia  for  the  godi  or  great  men  of  Egypt, 
reduced  a  fecond  time  the  whole  continent  of  Libya, 
having  overthrown  and  (lain  Antxus  near  a  town  in 
Thtbais,  from  that  event  called  Anita  or  jlnieopolit : 
this,  we  fay,  i*  the  notion  advanced  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, *Jio  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  firft.  reduction 
of  Libya,  by  Sefac,  happened  a  little  above  a  thou- 
fand  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  a>  the  laft,  by 
Hercides,  did  fome  few  years  after.  Now,  though 
we  do  not  pretend  to  adopt  every  particular  circum- 
ftance  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  fyllcm,  yet  we  cannot 
forbear  obferving,  that  it  appears  undeniably  plain 
from  fcripture,  that  neither  the  weftcrn  extremity  of 
Libya,  nor  even  the  other  parts  of  that  region,  could 
poflibly  have  been  fo  well  peopled  before  the  time  of  every  night 
David  or  Solomon,  as  to  have  feot  a  numerous  army  them  ftrewed 
to  invade  Egypt.  For  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  from 
whence  the  grcateft  part  of  the  anceltors  of  the  Li- 
byans came,  and  which  were  much  nearer  the  place 
from  whence  the  lirft  difperfion  of  mankind  was 
made,  could  not  thcmftlvcs  have  been  greatly  over- 
llockcd  with  inhabitants  any  confiderable  time  before 
the  reign  of  Saul.  And  that  fuch  an  invafion  happen- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Neptune,  or  at  lead  of  his  fon  An- 
txus, lias  been  moll  fully  evinced  by  this  moil  excellent 
chronologcr. 

From  the  defeat  of  Antxus,  nothing  remark- 
able occurs  in  the  hillory  of  Mauritania  till  the 


of  hufbandry  ;  but  roved  about  the  country  in  a  wild 
lavage  manner,  like  the  ancient  Scythians  or  Arabcs 
Scenitse.  They  had  tents,  or  mafalio,  fo  extremely 
fmall,  that  they  could  fcarce  breathe  in  them.  Their 
food  was  corn,  herbage,  &c.  which  they  frequently 
did  eat  green,  without  any  manner  of  preparation  ] 
being  dcilitute  of  wine,  oil,  and  all  the  elegancies  aa 
well  as  many  necefiaries  of  life.  Their  habit  was  the 
fame  both  in  fummcr  and  winter,  confifting  cliiedy  of 
an  old  tattered,  though  thick  garment,  and  over  it  a 
coarfc  rough  tunic  ;  which  anfwered  probably  to  that 
of  their  neighbours  the  Numidians.  Moll  of  them  lay 
n  the  bare  ground ;  though  fome  of 
eir  garments  thereon,  not  unlike  the 
prefent  African  Kabylcs  and  Arabs,  who,  according 
to  Dr  Shaw,  ufe  their  hykes  for  a  bed  and  covering  iu 
the  night.  6.  If  the  moll  approved  reading  of  Ho- 
race may  be  admitted,  the  Mauritanians  (hot  poifoned 
arrows  $  which  clearly  intimates,  that  they  had  fome 
fkill  in  the  art  of  preparing  poifons,  and  were  excellent 
dartmcn.  This  laft.  obfervation  is  countenanced  by 
HcroJian  and  Lilian,  who  entirely  come  into  it,  affirm- 
ing them  to  have  been  in  fuch  continual  danger  of  being 

durft  not  ftir  out  of 


devoured  by  wild  bealls,  that  they 
their  tents  or  mapalia  without  their  darts.  Such 
perpetual  exercife  mull  render  them  exceedingly  fkil- 


times  of  the  Romans,  who  at  hid  brought  the  whole  "ful  in  hurling  that  weapon.     7.  The  Mauritanians 

kingdom  under  thrir  jurifdielion  ;  for  wlu'ch  fee  the  facrificcd  human  victims  to  their  deities,  as  the  Phoc- 

articlc  Rome.    With  regard  to  the  cuftoms,  ice.  of  nicians,  Carthaginians,  3cc.  did. 

this  people,  it  would  feem,  from  what  Hygiuus  infi-  The  country  people  were  extremely  rude  and  barba- 

nuatcs,  that  they  fought  only  with  clubs,  till  one  Be-  rous;  but  thofe  iuhabiting  cities  mull  undoubtedly 

his,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  as  that  author  calls  him,  have  had  at  leaft.  fome  fmattering  in  the  literature  of  the 

taught  them  the  ufe  of  the  fword.    Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fevcral  nations  they  deduced  their  origin  from.  That 

makes  this  Helus  to  have  been  the  fame  peifon  with  the  Mauritanians  had  fome  knowledge  in  naval  affairs, 

Scfoftris  king  of  Egypt,  wlw  over-ran  a  great  part  of  feems  probable,  not  only  from  the  intercourfe  they 

the  then  known  werld.    2.  All  perfons  of  dillinftion  had  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  as  well 


in  Mauritania  went  richly  attired,  wearing  much  gold 
and  filver  in  their  clothes.  They  took  great  pains  in 
clcanfing  their  teeth,  and  curled  their  hair  in  a  curious 
and  elegant  manner.  They  combed  their  beards, 
which  were  very  long,  and  always  had  tlieir  nails 
pared  extremely  clofe.  When  they  walked  out  in  any 
numbers,  they  never  touched  one  another,  for  fear  of 
difconeerting  the  curls  into  which  their  hair  had  been 
formeiL    j.  The  Mauritanian  infantry,  in  time  of  ac- 


as  the  fituation  of  their  country  ;  but  likewifc  from 
Orpheus,  or  Onomacritus,  who  alfert*  them  to  have 
made  a  fettlemeut  at  the  entrance  into  Colchis,  to  which, 
place  they  came  by  fca.  Magic,  forccry,  divination* 
&c.  they  appear  to  have  applied  themfelves  to  in  very 
early  times.  Cicero  and  Pliny  fay,  that  Atlas  was  the 
inventor  of  aftrology  and  the  do&rine  of  the  fphere, 
L  c.  he  firft  introduced  them  into  Mauritania.  This, 
according  to  Diodorua  Siculus,  gave  rife  to  the  fable 


tion,  ufed  (hields  made  of  elephants  (kins,  being  dad  of  Atlas's  bearing  the  heavens  upon  his  uWiWcrs.    i  he. 

in  thofe  of  lions,  leopards,  and  bears,  which  they  fame  author  relates,  that  Atlas  instructed  Hercules  in 

kept  on  both  night  and  day.    4.  The  cavalry  of  this  the  doctrine  of  the  fphere  and  ailrology,  or  rather 

nation  was  armed  with  brdad  (hort  lances,  and  carried  ailronorny,  who  afterwards  brought  thofc  fcitoccs  in- 

Urgcts  or  bucklers,  made  likewifc  of  the  (kins  of  wild  to  Greece. 

bealls.    They  ufed  no  faddles.    Their  horfes  were       MAURITIA,  the  Ginkgo,  or  MaiJtn-bair  Irfe  t. 

fmall  and  fwift,  had  wooden  collars  about  their  necks,  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of 

aud  were  fo  much  under  the  command  of  their  riders,  Palma.   The  calyx  of  the  male  is  monophyllous ;  the 

that  they  would  follow  them  like  dogs.  The  liabit  of  corolla  mbnopetalous  ;  with  fix  ilamina.    It  is  a  na- 

thefe  horfcmcQ  was  not  much  different  from  that  of  tive  of  Japan,  where  it  is  alfo  known  by  the  names, 


the  foot  above-mentioned. 


(lantly  wearing  a    of  G/iuin  and  Iifio.    It  rifes  with  a  long,  cred,  thick 


Itrge  tuuL*  of  tl*  .liaj  of  wild  bead*,    The  Phutaji,   and  branched  ftcm,  to  the  fcze  of  a  walnut -tree.  The, 
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irMus  tnrk  is  aJh-coloured,  the  wood  brittle  and  fmooth, 
'* 1  "  the  pith  foft  and  fungous.  The  leaves  are  large,  ex- 
panded from  a  narrow  bottom  into  the  figure  of  a 
maiden-hair  lcaf(  unequally  parted,  ilreakcd,  with- 
out fibres  or  nerves;  both  furfaces  having  the  fame 
appearance,  and  fupportcd  upon  foot  (talks,  which  arc 
compreflcd  upon  the  upperfurface,  and  extended  into  the 
fubftanccof  the  leaf.  FromUieuppermoflfhootshangthc 
flowers  in  long  catkins  that  are  filled  with  the  fertilizing 
powder;  and  to  which  fuccetds  the  fruit,  adhering  to  a 
thick  flefhy  pedicle,  "which  proceeds  from  the  bofom 
of  the  leaves.  This  fruit  is  either  exactly  or  nearly 
round,  and  of  the  appearance  and  fizc  of  a  damafk 
plum.    The  fubftance  funounding  the  fruit  is  flcfliy, 
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here ;  and  it  is  highly  remarkable,  that  at  the  very  Matrlriwi. 
time  they  were  employed  in  making  their  Tuft  fettle-  v  " 
ment,  the  French  fent  a  vcfltl  to  tiikc  poffcfEou  of  it, 
who  found  the  Dutch  before-hand  with  them,  and  ic- 
fufed  the  affiftancc  of  an  Englilh  Indiaman,  wooding 
and  watering  in  another  port  of  the  iliand,  who  very 
frankly  offered  it,  to  drive  the  Dutch  from  their  hal:- 
fettled  polls.  They  continued  for  fomc  time  in  quia 
poffeflkm  of  the  placer,  they  fortified  in  thia  iija  n!,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Alaarit-us.  But  having 
engaged  the  French,  who  were  fettled  on  Madagat- 
ear,  to  ileal  jo  of  the  natives,  and  fell  them  for  l!avc*, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Dutch  fcttlcments  lure, 
this  vroved  the  ruin  of  both  colonies  :  for  the  negroes 


juicy»  white,  wry  harfh,  and  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the    furprifed  and  mafTacred  the  French  in  Madagaicar ; 
inclofed  nut,  as  not  to  be  feparated  from  it,  except  by 
putrefaction.     The  nut,  properly  termed  Gincau,  re- 
fembles  the  piflachia  nut,  efpecially  a  Perfian  fpecies 


named  btrgjti  pi/lai ;  but  is  abnoit  double  in  fize, 
and  of  the  figure  of  an  apricot  (lone.  The  fhell  is 
iomcwhat  white,  woody,  and  brittle  ;  and  inclofes  a 
white  loofe  kernel,  having  the  fweetnefs  of  an  almond, 


and  the  flaves  in  Mauritius  fled  into  the  centre  oi  the 
ifland  ;  from  whence  they  fo  much  and  f  >  inccfTanlly 
motcfted  thofc  who  had  been  formerly  their  mailers, 
that  they  chofe  to  quit  a  country  where  they  could  no 
longer  remain  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  fafcty.  The 
Eafl  India  company,  however,  from  motives  of  coa- 
vrntenry,  and  a  very  iciperfeft  notion  of  its  value,  dtf- 


sdong  with  a  degree  of  harfhnefs.  Thefe  kernels  taken  approved  this  meafure,  and  therefore  ordered  it  to  be 
after  dinner  are  faid  to  promote  digetlion,  and  to  give    rcfettlrd  ;  which 


relief  in  furfcits;  whence  they  never  fail  to  ruakopart 
of  the  defcrt  in  great  feuds  and  annivcrfary  entertain- 
ments.—'»'any  of  thefe  plants  have  been  reared  by  Mr 
James  Goidon  at  his  nurfery  near  Mile-end.  They 
teem  to  be  very  hardy,  and  thrive  in  this  country  in 
the  open  air. 

MAURITIUS,  or  Maurice,  an  ifland  of  Afiica, 
about  403  mUei  call  of  Madagafcar,  lying  in  the 
latitude  of  2c  and  2t  degrees  fouth.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  loth  century  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe, 
who,  knowing  that  I'liny  and  other  ancient  writers 
had  mentioned  the  ifland  of  Cernc  in  thefe  fea9,  took 
it  for  granted  that  this  mull  be  it ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  it  It) led  Cerne  or  Sirne,  in  thtir  maps :  but, 
notwithflanding  this,  they  did  not  think  tit  to  fettle 


was  accordingly  done,  and  three  forts 
erected  at  the  principal  havens,  I  hings  now  went  on 
fomewhat  better  than  tbey  did  before  ;  but  they  were 
flill  very  much  dillurbcd  by  the  revolted  negroes  in 
the  heart  of  the  ille,  whom  they  could  never  fubdue. 
One  principal  ufe  that  the  company  made  of  this 
place,  was  to  fend  thither  (late-prifoncrs,  who,  as 
they  were  not  men  of  the  bell  morals,  quickly  cor- 
rupted the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  and  rendered  them 
fuch  a  race  of  outrageous  fmugglcrs,  the  fituation  of 
the  place  concurring  with  their  bad  difpolitions,  that, 
after  various  ineffectual  Attempts  made  to  reform  theni, 
orders  were  at  length  given  to  abandon  Mauritius  a  fc- 
coud  time,  which,  after  fomc  delay-,  were  put  in  exe- 
cution in  the  year  1710. 

Two  years  after  this,  the  French  toek  pofTcffion  of 


it ;  and  indeed  their  force  was  fo  fmall,  in  companion    it,  and  named  it  the  ljle  tic  France.    This  name  has 


of  the  vail  dominions  they  grafped,  that  it  was  very 
excufahle.  However,  according  to  their  laudable  eu- 
flom,  they  put  fomc  hogs,  goats,  and  other  cattle  up- 
on it,  that  in  cafe  any  of  their  Ihips  cither  going  to 
the  Indies,  or  returning  to  Portugal,  fhould  be  obli- 
ged to  touch  there,  they  might  meet  with  refresh- 
ments. The  Dutch,  in  the  fecond  voyage  they  made 
to  the  Eafl  Indies  under  their  admiral  James  Cornelius 
Van  neck,  came  together  with  five  mips  on  the  15th 
•f  September  1568  ;  anchored  in  a  commodious  port, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Warviuk  Haven  ;  and 
gave  a  very  good  account  of  the  place  In  their  jour- 
nal?.    Captain  Samuel  Ca (lie ton,  in  the  Pearl,  an 


obtained  among  thcmfclvcs,  but  the  Europeans  in  ge- 
neral continue  to  call  it  Mauritius.  It  lies  in  S. 
Lat.  20.  15.  E.  Lon.  6.  15.  The  inconveniences  ari- 
fing  from  the  want  of  a  port  at  the  ifland  of  Bourbon, 
induced  the  French  to  take  poflcflion  of  Mauritius,  it 
having  two  very  gwl  harbours,  to  fortify  which  10 
expence  has  been  fpared.  That  on  the  north-weft  i* 
called  Port  Louis,  that  on  the  fuuth-cail  fide  of  the 
ifland  is  called  Port  Bouricn.  The  trade-wind  from 
the  fouth-eafl  in  thefe  latitudes  blows  all  the  year 
round,  excepting  for  a  few  days  at  the  fummcr  fol- 
flicc,  when  it  is  interrupted  by  hard  gales  and  hurri- 
canes from  the  north.  The  eafc  with  which  this  wind 


En^lifh  Eafl  India  fhip,  arrived  there  on  the  27th  of  enables  (hips  to  enter  the  port  of  Bourbon,  caufed  the 

March       :;  and  taking  it  to  be  an  ifland  undii'cover-  French,  when  they  firfl  took  poffcfGon  of  this  fpot,  to 

ed  before,  bellowed  upon  it  the  name  of  England's  Fo-  cftccm  it  the  bell  port  in  the  ifland  ;  but  experience 

reft,  though  others  of  his  crew  called  it  Pmrl-IJlxnd,  pointing  out  to  them,  that  the  fame  wind  often  ren- 

and  in  the  account  of  their  voyage,  written  by  John  dered  the  paflage  out  of  the  harbour  fo  difficult,  that  a 

Tatton  the  matter  of  the  fhip,  celebrated  it  as  a  place  fhip  was  fometimes  obliged  to  wait  a  confiderable  time 

«ery  convenient  for  (hipping,  either  outward  or  home-  before  the  weather  admitted  of  her  putting  to  fea,  this 

ward  bound,  to  refrefh  at.      his  tbey  fometimes  ac-  harbour  is  in  a  great  meafure  abandoned,  and  theprin- 

corslingly  did,  and  brought  fomc  cargoes  of  ebony  and  cipal  town  and  feat  of  government  is  now  fixed  at  port, 

rich  wood  from  thence,  but  without  fixing  any  fettle-  Louis,  which  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  north  fide 

went.  of  the  ifland,  and  its  entrance  is  through  a  channel. 

At  length,  in  1638,  the  Dutch  tcated  therofefrcs  formedby  twofhoals, which  advance  abouitwomil^intou 

the* 
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*Mioriira».  tne  Tel.  When  a  fhip  arrives  oppofite  to  this  channel, 
»  the  fouth-caft  wind  hinder*  her  from  entering  the  port 
under  fail,  and  (he  mufl  cither  warp  in  with  cables  or 
be  towed  in  with  boats.  The  ncceflity  of  this  opera- 
tion, joined  to  the  extreme  narrownefs  of  the  channel, 
which  does  nut  admit  of  two  fhipsahrcaft  of  each  other 
entering  at  the  fame  time,  is  one  of  the  beil  defence) 
the  harbour  hat  againft  an  attack  by  fea  ;  for,  from 
thefc  obftaclcs,  an  enemy  would  find  it  a  matter  of  the 
greateft  difficulty  to  force  the  port ;  and  in  addition 
to  this  natural  ftrength,  they  have  built  two  forts  and 
as  many  batteries,  which  are  mounted  with  heavy  can- 
non, and  entirely  command  the  approach  to  the  har- 
bour, fhnuld  {hips  prefume  to  force  an  entry  under 
fail.  Thi*  port  is  capable  of  containing  J  go  fail  of 
mips,  and  is  well  provided  with  every  rcquilitc  for 
repairing  and  even  building  of  Ship*.  This  port  has 
•proved  of  the  greateft  advantage  Xo  France  in  the  fc- 
veral  wars  which  have  been  carried  on  between  Great 
Britain  and  her ;  and  has  proved  of  great  utility  to  the 
French  Eaft  India  company's  commerce  ;  for  here 
their  fhips  and  crews  were  fure  to  meet  with  all  nccef- 
fary  refvefhment  after  a  long  voyage.  The  port  of 
Bourbon  is  alfo  fortified ;  and  an  army  landed  here 
would  find  it  an  extreme  difficult  tafk  to  pafs  the 
mountains  to  the  different' parts  of  the  ifland.  There 
are  fcveral  places  between  the  north-caff  extremity  and 
port  Louis  where  boats  may  land,  but  all  thefe  are  de- 
fended by  batteries  ;  and  the  country  behind  them  is 
a  continued  thicket :  The  reft  of  the  coail  is  inaccef- 
fiblc.  In  the  nortb-eaftero  quarter  is  a  plain  extending 
about  to  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  in  feme  places 
five  miles  inland  from  the  northern  coaft.  All  the 
reft  of  the  ifland  is  full  of  high  and  ftcep  mountains, 
lying  fo  near  to  one  another,  and  the  intervals  between 
them  fo  narrow,  that,  iuftead  of  valleys,  they  rather 
refemble  the  beds  of  torrents ;  and  thefc  arc  choaked 
with  huge  fragments  of  rocks  which  have  fallen  from 
the  fteep  fides  of  the  impending  mountains.  On  the 
fummits  of  the  mountains  ice  is  frequently  to  be  found, 
and  they  are  covered  with  fbrefta  of  ebony  and  other 
large  trees.  The  ground  they  ihade  produces  her- 
bage, fhrubs,  and  plants  of  various  forts,  from  the 
common  grafs  to  the  ftrongeft  thorn,  and  that  in  fuch 
profufion,  that  they  form  a  thicket  fo  dofely  inter- 
woven, that  no  progrefs  can  be  made  but  by  means  of 
a  hatchet.  Notwithstanding  thefc  difficulties,  planta- 
tions have  been  formed  on  thefe  mountains,  and  very 
confiderablc  progrefs  has  been  made  in  the  plains ; 
but  the  productions,  although  moftly  of  the  fame 
kind,  are  not  only  in  left  quantity,  but  of  an  inferior 
-quality  to  thofe  produced  at  Bourbon  ifland. 

In  a  courfc  of  years,  however,  thisfettlcment  coft  fo 
much,  and  was  confidercd  in  every  light  worth  fo 
little,  that  it  had  been  more  than  once  under  deli- 
beration, whether,  after  the  example  of  the  Dutch, 
they  mould  not  leave  it  again  to  its  old  negro  in- 
habitants ;  which  fooner  or  later  in  all  likelihood 
would  have  been  its  fate,  if,  in  1735,  the  fa- 
mous M.  de  la  Bourdonnais  had  not  been  fent  thi- 
ther, with  the  title  of  fovtner-FMral  of  tie  French 

He  found  this  ifle  in  the  wnrft  ftate  poflible,  thinly 
inhabited  by  a  kt  of  lazy  people,  who  equally  hated 
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induftry  and  peace,  and  who  were  continually  Aatter-ManritttsW 

ing  this  man  to  his  face,  and  belying  him  wherever  » 
and  as  far  as  they  dorft.  He  gave  him  ft  If  no  trouble 
about  this,  having  once  found  the  means  toynake  him- 
felf  obeyed  ;  he  law  the  vaft  importance  of  the  ifland; 
he  conceived  that  it  might  be  fettled  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  and,  without  fo  much  as  expecting  the  thanks 
of  thofe  for  whom  he  laboured,  he  began  to  execute 
this  great  defign.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  bring  over 
black  boys  from  Madagafcar,  whom  he  carefully 
trained  up  in  good  principles,  and  in  continual  eicer- 
cife  ;  by  which  he  rendered  them  fo  good  foldiers,  that 
he  very  quickly  obliged  the  Marones,  or  wild  negroes, 
either  to  fubmit  or  to  quit  the  ifland  :  he  taught  the 
planters  to  cultivate  their  lands  to  advantage ;  In,  by 
an  aqueduct,  brought  frefh  water  to  the  fea-fide  ;  and 
whereas  they  had  not  fo  much  as  a  boat  at  his  coming 
thither,  he  made  a  very  fine  dock,  where  he  not  only 
built  (loop*  and  largtr  vcffels,  but  even  a  (hip  of  the 
burden  of  500  ton.  However  incrediWe  it  may  feem, 
yet  it  is  certainly  fad,  that  in  the  fpace  of  five  years 
he  converted  this  country  into  a  paiadifc,  that  had 
been  a  mere  wildemefs  for  5000  ;  and  this  in  fpite  of 
the  inhabitants,  ind  of  the  company,  who  being  ori- 
ginally prejudiced  by  them,  behaved  ill  to  him  at  his 
return.  He  foon  made  the  cardinal  de  Fleury,  how- 
ever, fcnfible  of  the  true  ftate  of  things  ;  and  compel- 
led the  company  to  acknowledge,  though  they  did  not 
reward,  his  Services.  He  afterwards  returned  into  the 
Indies,  and  perfected  the  work  he  had  begun,  and  to 
him  it  is  owing  that  the  ifle  of  France  »  m  rendered 
one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  important  fpots  upon  the 
globe.  Here  no  coffee  is  raifed  j  but  by  the  indefa- 
tigable induftry  of  M.  de  Bourdonnais,  fugar,  indigo, 
pepper,  and  cotton  (which  arc  not  at  Bourbon ),  came 
to  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs.  Since  the  departure  of 
that  moft  excellent  governor,  the  plantations  have  been 
neglected,  and  are  fallen  off ;  but  if  a  proper  fpirit  of 
activity  was  raifed  among  the  inhabitants,  they  might 
foon  be  made  to  refume  their  flourishing  appearance. 
Mines  of  iron  have  been  discovered  in  the  mountain* 
near  the  great  plain,  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  the 
ifland  ;  and  thefe  mountains  affording  in  great  abun- 
dance the  necefiary  fuel,  forges  have  been  erected  s- 
but  the  iron  produced  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  it 
being  brittle,  and  only  fit  for  making  cannon-balls  and 
bomB-Shells.  Black  cattle,  fheep,  and  goats,  are  pre- 
ferred with  difficulty ;  the  firft  generally  die  before 
they  have  been  a  year  in  the  tfland,  and  this  occafions 
frequent  importations  of  them  from  Madagascar  and 
other  parts.  Common  dotneftic  poultry  breed  in  great 
plenty  ;  and,  with  fim  and  turtle,  fumilh  a  great  part 
of  the  food  of  the  European  inhabitants. 

The  approach  to  the  ifland  is  extremely  dangerous, 
it  being  liti  rounded  with  ledges  of  rocks,  and  many 
of  them  covered  by  the  fea.  The  fhore  abounds  with 
coral  and  Shells.  This  ifland  is  faid  to  contain  60  ri- 
vers :  foine  are  confiderablc  ft  reams,  and  moft  of  them 
have  their  Sources  from  lakes,  of  which  there  are  fcve- 
ral in  the  middle  part  of  the  ifland.  The  rivers  afford 
plenty  of  various  kinds  of  fifh,  particularly  cd*.  Thefe 
are  of  an  enormous  fire,  fome  having  been  found  that 
were  fix  feet  long,  mid  fix  inches  in  circumference, 
and  fo  extremely  voracious,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
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bath*  in  thofc  put*  of  the  rives  where  they  Ce,  as  they 
0  _    will  feize  a  man  without  fear,  and  have  llrength  fuf- 
Mucntiitf.  fici^nt  to  keep  him  under  water  till  he  is  drowned. 

Here  is  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  hats  as  large  at 
a  young  kitten  :  the  inhabitants  clteem  then  a  deli- 
cate morfel.  The  air  is  both  hot  and  moid,  but  not 
unwhokfome.  The  place  abounds  with  infects,  which 
are  very  troubkfome  ;  but  there  are  no  ferpenH.  It 
has  been  diicovcrcd,  that  off  Port  Louis  the  fouth- 
eaft  wind  generally  blows  with  leaft  (Irrngth  about 
fun-rife  j  and  it  alfo  happen*,  on  four  or  rive  days,  at 
intervals,  in  the  conrfe  of  a  month,  that  early  in  the 
morning  the  wind  ccafc*  iu  the  northern  part  of  the 
ifland  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  a  breeze  rife*,  al- 
though but  faintly,  from  the  north-well  ;  during 
which,  a  (hip  Rationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel 
to  avail  herlelf  of  tliis  breeze,  may  enter  the  harbour 
and  attack  the  forts. 

MAURUA,  que  of  the  Society-Mauds  in  the 
South  Sea.  It  is  a  fmall  ifland,  entirely  furrounded 
with  a  ridge  of  rock*,  and  without  any  harbour  for 
(hipping.  It  is  inhabited;  and  its  productions  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  iuands.  A  high 
round  hill  rifcs  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  may  be  feen 
at  the  diflance  of  10  or  12- leagues. 

MAUSOLEUM,  a  magnificent  tomb  or  funeral 
monument-  The  word  is  derived  from  Maofolus 
king  of  Cans,  to  whom  Artemilia  his  widow  erec- 
ted a  moll  ftately  monument,  efleemed  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  called  it,  from,  his  own 
same,  Maujolrum, 

St  MAWES,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  in  England, 
feared  on.  the  eaft  fide  of  Falmouth  haven,  in  W.  Long. 

z6.  N.  Lat.  jo.  30.  Though  but  a  hamlet  of  the 
parifh  of  St  Juft,  two  miles  off,  without  a  minifter, 
er  either  church,  chapel,  or  meettng-houfe,  it  has 
fcnt  members  to  parliament  ever  fince  1562,  who  are 
returned  by  its  mayor  or  portreve.  It  confifta  but  of 
ooe  Arcct,  under  a  hill,  and  fronting  the  lea,  and  its 
inhabitants  fubfift  purely  by  fifhing.  King  Henry  V1IL 
built  a  cattle  here,  over  againft  Pcndennis,  for  the  bet- 
ter (ecurity  of  Falmouth  haven.  It  has  a  governor, 
a  deputy,  and  two  punners,  with  a  platform  of  guns. 
Here  is  a  f?ir  the  Friday  after  St  Luke's  diy. 

MAXENTIUS  (Marcus  A urvlius  Valerius),  a  fon 
of  the  emperor  Maximtanus  Hercules*  was,  by  the  vo- 
luntary abdication  of  Diockfkn,  and  of  his  father, 
raifed  to  the  empire,  A.  EV  306.  He  afterwards  in- 
cited his -father  to  re-aflume  hit  imperial  authority  j 
nod  in  a  perfidious  maaner  dcilroycd  Severus,  who 
had  delivered  himfclf  into  his  hands,  and  relied  upon 
his  honour  for  the  fafety  of  his  life.  His  victories 
and  fucceffrs  were  impeded  by  Gakrius  Maximianas, 
who  oppofed  him  with  a  powerful  force.  The  defeat 
and  voluntary  death  of  Gakrius  foon  reftored  peace 
to  Italy  1  and  Maacntius  paffed  into  Africa,  where 
he  rendered  himkif  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppref- 
flon.  He  foon  after  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  in- 
formed that  Conftantine  was  come  to  dethrone  him. 
He  gave  his  adverfary  battle  near  Rome,  and,  after 
he  had  loft  the  victory,  he  fled  back  to  the  city.  The 
bridge  over  which  he  croffed  the  Tiber  was  in  a  de- 
cayed Ctuatioo,  and  he  fell  into  the  river,  and  was 
drowned,  A.  D.  313.  The  cowardice  and  luxuries  of 
Mau&tiiu  wen  as  con/picuoua  as  hit  cruelties.  He 


opprcfTed  his  fubjefts  with  heavy  taxes,  to  gratify  the 
cravings  of  his  pleafurcs,  or  the  avarice  of  his  fa- 
vourites. He  was  debauched  in  his  manners,  and  nei- 
ther virtue  nor  innocence  were  fafc  whenever  he  was 
inclined  to  voluptuous  purfuits.  His  body  was  de- 
formed, and  unwiekly.  To  vifit  a  pleafurc  ground, 
or  to  cxcrcifc  himfclf  under  a  marbk  portico,  or  walk 
on  a  fliady  terrace,  was  to  him  a  Herculean  labour, 
which  required  the  greatefl  exertions  of  ftrength  and 
refolutioti.  , 

MAXILLA,  the  Jaw.    See  Anatomy,  n*  20 

MAXIM,  an  cflabb'fhed  proportion  or  principle  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  denotes  much  the  fame  with  axiom. 

MAXIMILIAN  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  figua- 
lized  himfclf  againft  the  French  while  he  was  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  after  he  was  emperor  entered  into 
the  army  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  as  a  volunteer 
againft  that  nation :  he  was  a  protector  of  learned 
men,  and  abolifhed  an  iniquitous  tribunal,  ftyled  Ju- 
dicium eaitum  IVtftpbaB*:  he  compofed  fome  poems, 
and  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life.  He  died  in  15 19, 
aged  60. 

MAXIMUM,  in  mathematics,  denotes  the  grcateft 
quantity  attainable  in  any  given  cafe. 

If  a  quantity  conceived  to  be  generated  by  motion 
increafes  or  decreafes  till  it  arrives  at  a  certain  magni- 
tude or  pofition,  and  then,  on  the  contrary,  grows 
greater  or  leffer,  and  it  be  required  to  determine  the 
laid  magnitude  or  pofitiou,  thequefliejn  is  called  a/ro- 
bletrt  di  ffidXflR//  ft  itUHintti  • 

MAXIM  US,  a  cckbrated  Cynic  philofopher,  and 
magician  of  Ephefus.  He  inftructcd  the  emperor 
Julian  in  magic  1  and,  according  to  the  opinion  ot  fome 
hiftorians,  it  was  in  the  converfation  and  company  of 
Maximut  that  the  apoflacy  of  Julian  originated.  The 
emperor  not  only  vifitcd  the  philofopher,  but  he  even 
fubmitted  his  writings  tt*  his  inflection  and  cenfirre. 
Maximut  refufed  to  five  in  the  court  of  Julian,  and 
the  emperor,  not  diflatisfkd  with  the  refufal,  appoint- 
ed him  high  pontiff  in  the  province  of  Lydia,  an  of- 
fice which  he  difcharged  with  the  grcateft  moderation 
and  juflice.  When  Julian  went  into  the  ealt,  the  phi- 
lofopher promiftd  him  fuccefs,  and  even  faid  that  his 
conqucfts  would  be  more  numerous  and  extenfive  than 
thofe  of  the  fon  of  Philip.  He  perfuaded  hU  impe- 
rial pupil,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Metetnp- 
fychofis,  his  body  was  animated  by  the  foul  which 
once  animated  the  hero  whofc  greatnef»and  victories  ' 
he  was  going  tocclipfc.  After  the  death  of  JuJitn, 
Maximus  was  almoll  (acrificcd  to  the  fury  of  the  fol- 
diirs;  but  the  intrrpnfition  of  his  friends. faved  his 
life,  and  he  retired  to  Conftantinople  He  was  foon 
after  accufed  of  magical  practices,  before  the  emperor 
Valens,  and  belreaded  at  Ephefus,  A.  D.  366.  He 
wrote  fome  philosophical  and  rhetorical  trcatifi-a,  fome 
of  which  were  dedicated  to  Julian.  They  arc  all  now 
loft. 

Mjxtiut's  of  Tyre,  a  Platonic  philofopher,  went 
to  Rome  in  146,  and  acquired  fuch  reputation  there, 
that  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  became  his  tcholar, 
arid  gave  him  frequent  proofs  of  his  eftccm.  1  his  phi- 
lofopher is  thouglit  to  have  lived  tiB  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Cummudus.  There  are  ftill  extant  41  of  his 
diiTcrtatioiii  j  *  good  edition  of  whkh  was  printed  by. 
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M't'mtis  Daniel  Heinfius,  in  1614,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 

M*Y-  notej. 

MaximusMarius.  Sec  Mwvt. 
Makimus  (St),  an  abbot  aud  confeffor  of  the  7th 
century,  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Conflantinople,  and 
diftiugullhcd  himfelf  by  his  7.eal  again  ft  the  Monothe- 
Iitcs,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  died 
there  on  the  13th  of  Augult  1662.  He  wrote  aCom- 
mentary  on  the  books  attributed  to  Dionylius  the  A- 
ivopagite,  and  fcveral  other  works,  of  wliich  an  edi- 
tion hai  Keen  pu'oliihcd  by  fatlur  Combefii. 

MAY,  the  fifth  month  in  the  year,  reckoning  from 
our  firft,  or  January' ;  and  the  third,  counting  the 
year  to  begin  with  March,  as  the  Roman*  anciently 
did.  It  w;n  called  Maius  by  Romulus,  in  refpect  to 
the  fenatort  and  nobles  of  hii  city,  who  were  named 
mnjoret  ;  as  the  following  month  was  called  Junius,  in 
honour  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  in  hunorent  juniarum, 
who  fcrved  him  in  the  war;  though  fome  will  have.it 
to  have  been  thus  called  from  Main,  the  mother  of  Mer- 
cury,  to  whom  they  offered  facrifice  on  the  rirftday  of 
it ;  and  Papias  derives  it  from  Madtus,  to  quod  tunc  terra 
mntleat.  In  this  month  the  fun  enters  Gemini,  and 
the  plants  of  the  earth  in  general  begin  to  flower. — 
The  month  of  May  has  ever  been  cfleemcd  favourable 
to  love  ;  and  yet  the  ancients,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
model  ik,  look  on  it  as  an  unhappy  month  for  mar- 
riagc.  The  original  reafon  may  perhaps  be  referred  to 
t'lt  ft. id  of  the  Lemurcs,  which  was  held  in  it.  Ovid 
alludes  to  this  in  the  fifth  of  his  Fafti,  when  he  fays, 
Nee  vldue  Utlii  nation,  nec  virgin  it  apt  a 

Temfora ;  quae  nujjlt,  nin  dittturna  full  / 
Hae  quvfue  de  caufa,  Jt  le  (troverbia  tanguttt, 
Menfc  malum  Maio  nubtre  vufgus  ait. 
jir.tr-dev.  Sec  Dew. 
fif. it-date,  a  fpecics  of  cherry.  Sec  Pauwus. 
Mav  (Ifle  of),  a  fmall  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  in  Scotland,  about  a  mile  and  an  half 
in  circumference,  and  feven  miles  from  the  coaft  of 
Fife,  almoft  oppofite  to  the  rock  called  the  Bafi.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  the  priory*  of  Pittenweem  ;  and 
was  dedicated  to  St  Adrian,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
martyred  in  this  place  by  the  Danes  ;  and  hither,  in 
times  of  Popifh  fupcrflition,  barren  women  ufed  to 
come  and  worfhip  at  his  ftirine,  in  hope*  of  being  cu- 
red of  their  ftcrility.  Here  is  a  tower  aud  light- 
houfe  built  by  Mr  Cunningham  of  Barns,  to  whom 
king  Charles  I.  granted  the  ifland  in  fee,  with  power 
to  exact  two-pence  per  ton  from  every  fhip  that  paffes, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  light-houfc.  In  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a  frefh-water  fpring,  and  a  fmalJ  lake. 
The  foil  produces  pafturagc  for  100  flieep  and  zz> 
black  tattle.  On  the  weft  fide  the  fteep  rocks  render 
it  ir.aeccflible  ;  but  to  the  eaft  there  arc  four  landing- 
places  and  good  riding.  It  was  here  that  the  French 
friuadron,  having  the  chevalier  de  St  George  on 
board,  anchored  in  the  year  1 708,  when  the  vigilance 
of  Sir  George  Byng  obliged  him  to  relinquifh  his  dc- 
fign,  and  bear  away  for  Dunkirk.  The  mores  all 
round  the  ifland  abound  with  fifh,  and  the  cliffs  with 
waterfowl. 

MAY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Englifh  poet  and  hi- 
ftorian  in  the  1 7th  century,  was  born  of  an  ancient  but 
decayed  family  in  Suffex,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
N*  198. 


afterwards  removed  to  London,  where  be  contracted  a  Mayer, 
friendfhip  with  fcveral  eminent  pcrfons,  and  paiticu-  M»)cmr- 
larly  with  Endymion  Porter,  Efq;  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bed-chamber  to  king  Charles  I.    While  he 
rclided  at  court,  he  wrote  the  five  plays  now  extant 
under  his  name.    In  1622,  he  puhliihed  a  tranflation 
of  Virgil's  Gcorgic,  with  annotations  ;  and  in  1635 
a  poem  on  king  Edward  III.  and  a  tranflation  of  Lu- 
can's  Pharfalia,  which  poem  he  continued  down  to  the 
death  of  Julius  Carfar,  bo'.h  in  Latin  and  Englifh 
verfe.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wain  he  ad. 
hcred  to  the  parliament;  and  in  i'M7»  he  pubhlh- 
ed,  "  The  hiftory  of  the  parliament  of  England, 
which  began  November  the  third  MDCXL.  With 
a  fhort  and  accefiary  view  of  fome  precedent  years." 
In    1649,  he   publifhed,   H'tfl-jri*  pa Jiamenii  Ak- 
giie  Hrrviarium,    in   three  parts ;  which  he  after* 
ward*  trar.flatcd  into  Euc;lifh.    He  wrote  the  Hi- 
ftcry  of  Henry  II.  in  Iuiglifh  verfe.    He  died  in 
16,2.   He  went  well  to  rtil  over-nigh:,  after  a  cheer- 
ful bottle  as  ufiial,  and  died  in  h  s  flccp  before  morn* 
ing  :  upon  which  his  death  was  imputed  to  his  tying 
his  night-cap  too  clofc  under  his  fat  cheeks  and  chin, 
which  caufed  his  fuffocation  ;  but  the  facetious  An* 
drew  Marvel  has  written  a  poem  of  100  lines,  to  make 
him  a  martyr  of  Bacchus,  and  die  by  the  force  of  good 
wine.  He  was  interred  near  Camden,  in  Weftminfter- 
Abbey  ;  which  caufed  Dr  Fuller  to  fay,  that  "  if  he 
were  a  biafTcd  and  partial  writer,  yet  he  licth  buried 
near  a  goad  and  true  hiflorian  indeed."    Soon  after 
the  restoration,  his  body,  with  thofe  of  fcveral  others, 
was  dug  up,  and  buried  in  a  pit  in  St  Margaret's 
church-yard  ;  and  his  monument,  which  was  erected 
by  the  appointment  of  Parliament,  was  taken  down 
and  thrown  afide. 

MAYER  (Tobias),  one  of  the  greateft  aftronomers 
and  mechanics  this  century  has  produced,  was  bo  in  at 
Mafpach,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtcmbcrg  1723.  He 
taught  himfelf  mathematics,  and  at  the  age  of  four* 
teen  deligned  machines  and  inftruments  with  the  great* 
eft  dexterity  aud  juftnefs.  Thefe  purfuits  did  not  hin- 
der him  from  cultivating  the  belles  Icttre?.  He  ac- 
quired the  Latin  tongue,  and  wrote  it  with  elegance. 
In  1 ; co,  the  univcrfity  of  Gottingen  chofe  him  for 
their  mathematical  profeifor  ;  and- evtry  year  of  his 
Ihort  life  was  thenceforward  marked  with  fome  confi- 
dcrable  difcovcrics  in  geometry  and  aftronomy.  He 
published  fcveral  works  in  this  way,  which  are  all  rec- 
koned excellent ;  and  fome  are  inferted  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  univcrfity  of  Got- 
tingen." His  labours  feem  to  have  exhanfted  him  j 
for  he  died  worn  out  in  1 762. 

MAYERNE  (Sir  Theodore  de),  baron  of  Aul- 
bone,  wa3  the  fon  of  Lewis  de  Maycrnc,  the  celebrated 
author  of  The  general  hiftory  of  Spain,  and  of  the 
Monarchic  ari/Io-dtmtxratique,  dedicated  to  the  ftates- 
general.  He  was  born  in  1573,  and  had  for  his  god- 
father Theodore  Beza.  He  ftudied  phytic  at  Mont- 
pelier,  and  was  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Hen- 
ry IV.  who  promifed  to  do  great  things  for  t  im  pro- 
vided he  would  change  his  religion.  Jamcs.1.  of  Eng- 
land invited  him  over,  and  made  him  firft  phyfi- 
cian to  himfelf  and  his  queen,  in  wliich  office  he  fer* 
ved  the  whole  royal  family  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
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i<S$e.  His  works  were  printed  it  London  in  170% 
and  make  a  targe  folio,  divided  into  two  book*  ;  the 
;  fail  containing  hi*  Comftfia,  Ffi/ioU,  Cs"  ObferMati<mtt  s 
the  fecemd  hi*  Pharmatofma  varitfue  tnediaimatlo- 
rum  ft-rmuU. 

MAYHEM.    See  Mam. 

MAVNE  (Jtfyet),  «  K»gJ;*  P<**  >nd 

divine  in  the  1 7th  century,  who  was  bred  at  Oxford, 
fend  entered  into  holy  order*.  While  hi*  majelty  re- 
fided  at  Oxford,  be  waa  one  of  the  divine*  appointed 
to  preach  before  him.  He  publiflved  in  1647  a 
piece  in  titled,  oxaomaxia,  or,  The  fee  fie' t  -war  ex- 


itctoramg  to  the  pritxiplei  of  reaftut  and 
,  by  Jafper  Mayne.  In  1648  he  waa  de- 
prived of  hi*  ftudentfhip  at  Chrifl-chureh,  and  two 
livings  he  had ;  but  was  reftored  {with  the  king,  who 
made  him  hit  chaplain  and  archdeacon  of  Chichefter; 
.all  which  he  held  till  be  died.  Dr  Mayne  was  held 
in  very  high  cfteetn  both  for  Hi*  natural  parti  and  hit 
.acquired  aecomplifhmentt.  He  waa  an  orthodox 
preacher,  and  a  man  of  fere  re  virtue  and  exemplary 
-behaviour ;  yet  of  a  ready  and  facetiom  wit,  and 
very  fingular  turn  of  humour.  From  fome  ft  one* 
that  are  related  of  him,  he  fcem*  to  hare  borne  fome 
degree  of  rrfemblance  in  hi*  manner  to  the  ccle- 
. brated  Dr  Swift ;  but  if  he  did  not  poffefs  thofc  very 
brilliant  part*  that  diitinguifhed  the  Dean,  he  pro- 
bably was  lefs  fubjeft  to  that  capricious  and  thofc  un- 
accountable whimfie*  which  at  times  fo  greatly  eclip- 
fed  the  abilities  of  tlie  latter.  Yet  there  is  one  ancc- 
-dote  related  of  him,  which,  although  it  reded*  no 
great  honour  On  hi*  memory,  a*  it  feema  to  carry  fome 
degree  of  cruelty  with  it,  yet  i*  it  a  Itrong  mark  of 
hi*  rrfemblance  to  the  Dean,  and  a  proof  that  his  pro- 
penfity  for  drollery  and  joke  did  not  quit  him  even  in 
his  Uteft  moment*.  The  Hory  is  this :  The  doctor 
had  an  old  fervant,  who  had  lived  with  him  fome  years, 
to  whom  he  h.id  bequeathed  an  old  trunk;  in  which 
be  tuld  him  he  would  find  fomtthmg  theti  <*«•/,/  male 
him  drink  after  hie  death.  The  fervant,  full  of  ex- 
pectation that  his  mailer,  under  this  familiar  exprcf- 
6on,  had  left  him  fomewhat  that  would  be  a  reward 
for  the  afliduity  of  hi*  paft  fcrvices,  a*  foon  as  decency 
would  permit  flew  to  the  trunk  ;  when  behold,  to  his 
great  disappointment,  the  boafted  legacy  proved  to  be 
a  red  herring.  The  doctor,  howerer,  bequeathed  many 
legacies  by  will  to  pious  ufes;  particularly  50  pound* 
toward*  the  rebuilding  of  St  Paid'*  cathedral,  and  ??0 
pounds  to  he  diftributed  to  the  poor  of  the  pariflies 
of  Cafltngton  and  P)Tton,  near  Wattington,  of  both 
which  placet  he  had  been  vicar.  I  n  his  younger  year* 
he  bad  an  attachment  to  poetry  ;  and  wrote  two  plays, 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  Dodlley'*  collection,  viz.  1.  Amorous  war,  a  tragi- 
comedy. J.  The  city-match,  a  comedy.  He  puMifhrd 
a  poem  upon  the  naval  victory  by  the  duke-  of  York 
ever  the  Dutch,  printed  in  1665.  He  alio  tranflsud 
into  Engiith  from  the  Creek  part  of  Lilian's  Dia- 
logues. 

MAYN'OOTH,  or  Makooth,  a  pott  town  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  and  province  of  Leinlier,  in 
Ireland,  near  12  mile*  from  Dublin.  Though  not 
very  large,  it  i»  regularly  laid  out,  and  coniilfa  of 
good  ImulVt.  Here  i»  a  charter-fthoo",  which  was 
opened  ?7th  July  1759. 

Vot.  X.  Part  II. 
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MAYNWARING  {Arthur),  an  eminent  political 
writer  in  the  beginning  of  the  1  tit  li  ceittury,  fliid  fe- 
veral  years  at  Oxford,  and  then  went  to  Cbclhire,  ,, 
where  he  lived  fome  time  with  hii  uncle  Mr  Fraiici*-. 
Cholmondlry,  a  vrry  honeft  gentleman,  but  cxtrcme- 
ly  avcrfe  to  the  government  of  king  Willi.im  III.  to 
whom  he  refufed  the  oaths.  Here  it:  profecutcd  hi* 
ftudiea  in  polite  literature  with  great*  vigour ;  and  co- 
ming up  to  London,  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law. 
He  was  hitherto  very  zealous  in  atiu'-revolutional. 
principles,  and  wrote  frveral  pieces  in  favour  of  king' 
James  11. ;  but  upon  being  introduced  to  the  duke  of 
Somerfrt  and  the  earls  of  Dorfet  aud  Burlington,  be- 
gan to  entertain  very  different  notions  in  politics.  Hia 
father  left  him  an  ettate  of  near  800 1.  a-year,  but  fo 
incumbered,  that  the  interclt  money  amounted  to  al- 
moft  as  much  as  the  revenue.  Upon  the  concluflua 
of  the  peace  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr  Boileau.  After  his  return  he  waa 
made  one  of  the  commiftoner*  of  the  cuftoms,  in 
which  poft  he  diikinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  IkiU  and  in- 
dullry.  He  was  a  member  of  the  kit-cat-club,  and 
was  looked  upon  a*  one  of  the  chief  fupp.irts  of  it  by 
hit  pleafantry  and  wit.  In  the  beginning  of  queen 
Annc't  reign,  the  lord  treafuxer  Godolphin  engaged- 
Mr  Done  to  quit  the  office  of  auditor  of  the  imprells, 
and  made  Maynwaring  a  prcfent  of  a  patent  for  that 
office  worth  about  2000  L  a-year  in  a  time  of  biifinefn. 
He  had  a  conliderablc  ihunt  in  the  Medley,  and  wa* 
author  of  fevtral  other  piece*.  The  Examiner,  hi*  an- 
tagoniil  in  politics,  allowed  that  he  wrote  wirh  tole- 
rable fpirit,  and  in  a  maflerly  ftylc.  Sir  Riclmrd  Steele 
dedicated  the  firil  volume  of  the  Taller  to  him. 

MAYO,  one  of  the  Cape  dc  Verdi  ifltwuU,  lying  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  near  3C0  miles  from  Cape  Vert} 
in  Africa,  about  1 7  miks  in  circumference.  The  foil 
in  general  it  very  barren,  and  water  fcarce  ;  however,, 
they  have  fome  corn,  yam*,  potatoes,  and  plantain*, 
with  plenty  of  beeves,  goats,  and  afle*.  What  tree* 
there  are,  grow  on  the  fide*  of  the  hills,  and  they 
have  fome  tigs  and  water-melons.  The  fea  round- 
about the  ifland  abounds  with  fifh.  The  chief  com- 
modity ie  fait,  with  which  many  Englifh  fhip*  arc 
loaded  in  the  fummer-tfmc.  The  principal  town  it 
Pinofa,  inhabited  by  negroes,  who  fpeak  the  Portu- 
guefe  language,  and  arc  llout,  lufly,  and  flefhy.  They 
arc  not  above  200  in  numlw,  and  many  of  them  go 
quite  naked.    W.  Long.  2|.  2J.  N.  Lat.  15.  r. 

Mavo,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  Itaving  Sligo  and  die  fea  on  the  north,  Rof- 
common  on  the  fouth,  Leitrim  and  Rofcommon  on 
the  caft,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  wtfh  It 
contain*  724,043  Iriih  plantation  act:-',,  73  pariflies, 
9  baronies,  and  one  borough  ;  and  fends  four  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  It  give*  title  of  earl  to  tin- 
family  ol  Bourkc.  Tlul  coumv  takes  it-*  n*-no  from 
an  ancient  city,  built  in  66  t  ;  thr  r:iirit  ot  the  cathe- 
dral, and  fome  trace*  of  tin  .time  vr^lU  which  1  neom- 
pafTed  the  city,  yet  rci.'.j  ti  on  tlie  plains  of  Mayo. 
It  was  a  uuivcrlity,  founded  tar  the  education  of  fitch 
of  the  Saxon  youths  as  were  converted  to  the  Chriilian 
faith  :  it  was  lituated  a  little  to  the  fouth  af  I.out-h 
Conn;  and  is  to  this  day  frequently  called  Mayo  of 
the  Saxonx,  being  celebrated  for  giving  education  to 


Allied  the  great  king  of  England. 
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gone 
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May-,  gpoc  j0  J4Cay,  Balinrobe  is  reckoned  the  chief  town. 

:  county  by  the  fea  is  mountainous  1  but  inland  baa 
pjood  paftures,  lakes,  and  rivers.  It  is  about  57  miles 
long,  and  48  broad.  CafUebar  ra  the  affircs  town. — 
Mayo  was  formerly  a  bifhop't  fee,  which  is  now  uni- 
ted to  TuiN. 

MAYOR,  the  chief  magiitrate  of  a  city  or  town, 
chofen  annually  out  of  the  aldermen.  Tike  word,  an* 
ciently  wrote  mtyr,  comes  from  the  Briti/h  mil  tt.  i.  c. 
ta/iodirr,  or  from  the  old  Englifh  maitr,  viz.  pttffiiu, 
<zod  not  from  the  Latin  major.  King  Richard  1.  in 
ll3o,  changed  the  bailiff  of  London  into  a  mayor, 
and  from  that  example  king  John  made  the  bailiff  of 
King's  Lynn  a  mayor  anno  1204:  Though  the  fa» 
snouM  city  of  Norfolk  obtained  not  this  title  for  its 
chief  magiftntte  till  the  fevendi  year  of  king  Hen- 
ry V.  anno  1419  ;  fmce  which  there  are  few  towns 
of  note  but  have  bad  a  mayor  appointed  for  govera- 


Mayors  of  corporations  are  juAices  of  peace  pro 
tempore,  and  they  ate  jnuntioned  in  fcTtral  ftatutes  ; 
hut  no  pcrfon  fhall  bear  any  oficc  of  magistracy  con- 
cerning the  government  of  any  town,  corporation,  3cc. 
who  hath  not  received  *hc  facrament  according  to  the 
chutch  of  Eitgland  within  one  year  before  hit  dec* 
tion,  and  who  mall  not  take  the  oaths  of  fupremacy, 
4cc. 

If  any  pcrfon  intrude*  into  the  office  of  mayor,  a 
quo  warranto  h'es  againll  him,  upon  which  ho  (hail 
not  only  be  ouAed,  but  fined.  And  no  mayor,  or 
pcrfon  holding  an  annual  office  in  a  corporation  for  one 
year,  is  to  be  elected  into  the  fame  office  for  the  next ; 
an  this  cafe,  perfons  obrtrucJing  the  choice  of  a  fticccf- 
for  are  fubjea  to  icaL  penahy.  When»-the-nuryor 
of  a  corporation  is  not  chofen  on  the  day  appointed 
by  charter,  the  next  office  in  plr.ee  (hall  the  day  af- 
ter hold  a  court  and  eled  one  ;  and  if  there  be  a  de- 
fault or  omiflinaj  that  way,  the  electors  may  be  com- 
pelled to  choofe  a  mayor,  by  a  writ  of  mandamus  out 
vf  the  king's  bench.  Mayors,  or  other  magiflrates 
cf  a  corporation,  who  fhall  voluntarily  abfent  the m- 
fclves  on  the  day  of  election,  are  liable  to  be  imprifoo- 
ed,  and  difqualiiied  from  holding  any  office  in  the  cor- 
poration. 

Matob'i  Comiu  To  the  lord  mayor  and  city  of 
London  belong  feveral  courts  of  judicature.  The 
highcik  aid  raoil  ancient  is  thai  called  the  huji'mgi,  de- 
fined to  fee  lire  the  bw»r  rights,  franchifes,  and  cuftouis 
of  the  city.  The  fecond  is  a  court  of  rtqmfl,  or  of 
tonftitntr  ;  of  which  before.  The  thisd  is  the  court  of 
die  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  where  alfo  the  Iheriffa 
lit :  to  which  may  he  added  two  courts  of  fheriffs  and 
the  court  of  the  city  orphans,  whereof  the  lord  may- 
or and  aldermen  have  the  cuftody.  Alio  die  court 
of  common  council,  which  is  a  court  or  affembly, 
wherein  are  made  all  by-laws  which  bind  the  citizens 
•f  London.  It  confifts,  like  the  parliament,  of  two 
houfes :  an  upper,  confining  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  ;  and  a  lower,  of  a  number  of  common 
council  men,  chofe  by  the  feveral  wards,  as  reprefen- 
tattves  of  the  body  of  the  citizen*.  In  the  court  of 
common  council  are  made  laws  for  the  advancement  of 
trade,  and  committees  yearly  appointed,  &c.  But  a&s 
made  by  them  are  to  have  the  aflint  of  the  lord  mayor 
k^dalderrtcn,  by  flat.  1 1  Geo.  L  Alio  the  chaabcrlatn'j 
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contt,  where  every  thing  relating  to  the  Tents  and  reve- 
nues of  the  city,  aa  alfo  the  affairs  of  fervants,  ice-  art 
tranfa&cd.  Laftly,  to  the  lord  mayor  belong  the 
courts  of  coroner  and  of  efchcator  j  another  cou 
for  the  confervatton  of  the  river  Thames  j  another  of 
gaol-dclivcty*  held  ufually  eight  times  a  year,  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  for  the  trial  of  criminals,  whereof  the 
lord  mayor  is  himfelf  the  chief  judge.  There  are  other 
courts  called  viardmoUt  or  meetings  of  the  wards  ;  and 
courts  of  h sly  mote  or  aflemblica  of  the  feveral  guilds 
and  fraternities. 

MAZA,  among  the  Athenians,  was  a  fort  of  cake 
made  of  dour  boiled  with  water  and  oil,  and  act,  aa 
the  common  fare,  before  fuch  as  were  entertained  at 
the  public  expenoe  in  the  common  hall  or  pryianrum. 

MAZAGAN,  a  it  rung  place  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  uf  Motocco,  and  011  die  frontiers  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Duguela.  It  wa«  fortified  by  the  Portuguel'ey 
and  befieged  by  the  king  of  Morocco  with  2co,coo 
men  in  1563,  but  to  no  purpefe.  It  is  fttuatcd  near 
the  fea.    W.  Long.  7.  45.    N.  Lat.  5. 

MAZARA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  and  capi- 
tal of  a  considerable  valley  of  the  fame  name,  which  it 
very  fertile,  and  watered  with  feveral  rivers.  The 
town  is  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  has  a  good  harbour ;  is 
fcated  on  the  fea  coail,  in  E.  Long.  12.  39.  N.  Lat. 
37-  -»*• 

MAZARINE  (Julius\  a  famoni  tnrdinal  anol 
prime  miniftcr  of  France,  was  born  at  Pifcina  in  the 
province  of  Abrutso,  in  Naples,  in  i6ca.  After 
having  finifhed  his  Audits  in  Italy  and  Spain,  he  en- 
tered into  the  fervice  of  cardinal  Sachetts,  and  became 
well  /killed  in  politics,  and  in  the  intcrcfts  of  dies 
princes  at  war  in  Italy  ;  by  which  means  he  was 
enabled  to  bring  affairs  to  an  accommodation,  and  the 
peace  of  Queiras  was  fhortly  concluded.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  being  taken  with  his  condud,  did  from 
thenceforward  highly  eftecm  bim  ;  as  did  alfo  cardinal- 
Antonio,  and  Louis  XIII.  who  procured  him  a  car- 
dinal's bat  in  1641.  Richelieu  made  him  one  of  die 
executors  of  his  will ;  and  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.  he  had  the  charge  of  affairs.  At  ktft 
he  became  the  envy  of  the  nobility,  which  occafvonal 
a  civil  war ;  whereupon  Mazarine  was  forced  to  retire, 
a  price  was  let  on  his  head,  and  hni  library  fold. 
Notwithstanding  he  afterwards  returned  to  the  court 
in  more  glory  than  e»er ;  concluded  a  peace  with  Spaio, 
and  a  marriage  treaty  betwixt  the  king  and  the  in- 
fanta. This  treaty  of  peace  paffca  for  the  rn after- 
piece of  cardinal  de  Mazarine's  politics,  and  procured 
him  the  French  king's  raoft  intimate  confidence  :  but 
at  laft  his  continual  application  to  buunefs  threw  him 
into  a  difrafe,  of  which  he  died  at  Vinciennes  in 
1664. — Cardinal  Maaarioe  wan  of  a  mild  and  affable 
temper.  One  of  his  greateft  talents  was  his  knowing 
mankind,  and  his  being  able  to  adapt  himfelf,  and  to 
aflame  a  character  conformable  to  the  circuirtftancea 
of  affairs.  He  pofleffed  at  one  and  the  fame  time  the 
bifhopric  of  Metz,  and  the  abbeys  of  St  Aroauld, 
St  Clement,  and  St  Vincent,  in  the  fame  city  ;  that  of 
St  Dennis,  Clugny,  and  Viftor,  of  Marfeilles  ;  of  St 
Michael  at  Soiffons,  and  a  gTtat  number  of  others* 
He  founded  Mazarine- college  tt  Paris,  which  it 
alfo  called  the  f allege  of  tie  few  nalitm.  There  has 
been  published  a  coUc&ion  of  hit  letters,  the  molt 
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in  2  voli   on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  Her- 


'«  botanical  courfes.    Having  alfo  (pent  three ' 
eat  with  hi*  brother  snd 


eopioas  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1 745, 
duodecimo. 

MA'/ZUOLI.    See  Pabhigiawo.  yean  in  thefe  ftudies,  he  went 

MEAD,  a  wbolefome,t  agreeable  liquor,  prepared  two  other  gentlemen  to  vifit  Italy,  and  at  Padua  took 

of  honey  and  water.  hit  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  phyfic  in 

One  of  the  bed  method*  of  preparing  mead  it  aa  169  c.    Afterwards  he  fpent  foane  time  at  Naples  and 

follows  :    Into  twelve  gallons  of  water  flip  the  whites  at  Rome  1  and  returning  home  the  next  year,  fettled 


of  fix  eggs ;  mixing  thefe  well  together,  and  to  the 
mixture  adding  twenty  pounds  of  honey.  Let  the 
liquor  boil  an  hour,  and  when  boiled  add  cinnamon, 
ginger,  cloves,  mace,  and  a  rofemary.  Aj  Toon  as  it 
is  cold,  put  a  Spoonful  of  yeft  t«  it,  and  tun  it  up, 
keeping  the  veffel  filled  as  it  works  ;  when  it  has  done 
working,  nop  it  up  clofe ;  and,  when  fine,  bottle  it 
off  for  ufe. 

Thorley  (ays,  that  mead  not  inferior  to  the  bed  of 
foreign  wines  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 
Put  three  pounds  of  the  fined  honey  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  and  two  lemon  peels  to  each  gallon ;  boil  it 
half  an  hour,  well  fcummcd  ;  then  put  in,  while  boil- 
%,  lemon  peel :  work  it  with  yeft  ;  then  put  it  in  your 


at  Stepney,  where  he  married,  and  practised  phyfic, 
with  a  fucccla  that  laid  the  foundation  of  bis  future 
greatnefs. 

In  1703,  Dr  Mead  baring  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  an  analyfis  of  Dr  Bonomo  a  difco»ories 
relating  to  the  cutaneous  worms  that  generate  the 
itch,  which  they  inferted  in  the  Philosophical  Tran- 
factions  ;  this,  with  his  account  of  poilons,  procured 
him  a  place  in  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  .Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  was  then  prclident.  The  fame  year  he  was 
elected  phylkian  of  St  Thomas's  hofpital,  and  was  al- 
fb  employed  by  the  furgeona  to  read  anatomical  lec- 
-  in  their  hall,  which  obliged  him  to  remove  into 
In  1 707  his  Paduan  diploma  for  doctor  of 


the  city.    In  1 707  his  Paduan  diploma  for 
withjhe  peel,  to  Hand  five  or  fix  months,  and   phyfic  was  confirmed  by  the  uniwGty  of  Oxford ; 

and  being  patronized  by  Dr  Radcliffe,  on  the  death 
of  that  famous  phyfician  he  Succeeded  him  in  his  houfe 
at  Bloomfbury-fquare,  and  in  the  greateft  part  of  his 


bottle  it  off  for  ufe.    If  it  is  to  be  kept  for  fevcral 
years,  put  four  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

The  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  Chemiftry  directs 
to  ehoofe  the  whitcft,  pureft,  and  bed-taded  honey, 
and  to  put  it  into  a  kettle  with  more  than  its  weight 
of  water  :  a  part  of  this  liquor  mud  be  evaporated  by 
boiling,  and  the  liquor  fcunrmed,  till  it*  confidence  is 
ftich,  that  a  frefh  egg  (hall  be  Supported  on  its  Surface 
without  finking  more  than  half  its  thicknefs  into  the 
liquor ;  then  the  liquor  is  to  be  (trained,  and  poured 
through  a  funnel  into  a  barrel ;  this  barrel,  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  full,  muft  be  expofed  to  a  heat  as 

equable  as  poflible,  from  20  to  27  or  ?8  degrees  of  uninfluenced  by  party-principles,  he  was  a  friend  to  all 
Mr  Reaumur's  thermometer,  taking  care  that  the  men  of  merit,  by  whatever  denomination  they  might 
bung-hole  be  (lightly  covered,  but  not  clofed.  The  happen  to  be  diftinguiflied.  Thus  he  was  intimate 
phenomena  of  the  Spirituous  fermentation  will  appeir  with  Garth,  with  Aibuthnot,  and  with  Freind  ;  and 
in  this  liquor,  and  will  fubfift  during  two  or  three  long  kept  up  a  condant  correspondence  with  the  greit 
months,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat ;  after  which  Boerhaave,  who  had  been  his  Sellow-ftudcnt  at  Ley- 
they  will  diminifh  and  ceaSe.  During  this  ferment  a-  den  :  they  communicated  to  each  other  their  observa- 
tion, the  barrel  muft  be  filled  up  occasionally  with  Hons  and  project*,  and  never  loved  each  other  the  left 
more  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquor  of  honey,  fome  of  for  being  of  different  fentiraent*.  In  the  mean  time, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  a  part,  on  purpofe  to  replace  the  intent  as  Dr  Mead  was  on  the  duties  of  his  profefTion, 
Hqnor  which  flows  out  of  the  barrel  in  froth.  When  he  had  a  greatnefs  of  mind  that  extended  iifelf  to  all 
ceafes,  and  the  liquor  has  become 


bufinefs.  In  1717  he  was  made  phyfician  to  King 
George  II.  whom  he  had  alfo  Served  in  that  capacity 
while  he  was  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  he  had  afterward* 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  two  foiis-in-law,  Dr  Nichols 
and  Dr  Wflmot,  his  coadjutors  in  that  eminent  (la- 
tum. 

Dr  Mead  was  not  more  to  be  admired  for  the  qua- 
lities of  the  head  than  lie  was  to  be  loved  for  thofe  of 
his  heart.  Though  he  was  himfelf  a  hearty  whig,  yet. 


the  fermentation  ceafes,  and  the  liquor 
very  vinous,  the  barrel  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  cellar, 
and  well  clofed  ;  a  year  afterwards  the  mead  will  be  fit 
to  be  put  into  bottles. 

Mead  is  a  liquor  of  very  ancient  ufe  in  Britain.  See 
the  article  Feast,  p.  182,  col.  1. 


kinds  of  literature,  which  he  fparcd  neither  pains  n«r 
money  to  promote.  He  caufed  the  beautiful  and  Splen- 
did edition  of  Thuanus'a  hiftory  to  lie  publifhed  in 
1713,  in  feven  volumes  folio  :  and  by  his  interpofition 
and  aifidnity,  Mr  Sutton's  invention  of  drawing  foul 
air  from  (hips  and  other  clofe  places  was  carried  into 


Me xn  (Dr  Richard),  a  celebrated  Englifh  phyfi-   exception,  and  all  the  (hips  in  his  majefty's  nary  pro- 


dan,  was  born  at  Stepney  near  London,  where  his 
father,  the  Reverend  Mr  Matthew  Mead,  had  been 
one  of  the  two  mintfters  of  that  parifli ;  but  in  1662 
was  ejected  for  nonconformity,  but  continued  to 
preach  at  Stepney  till  his  death.  As  Mr  Mead  had 
a  handfome  fortune,  he  hef)owed  a  liberal  education 
upon  13  children,  of  whom  Richard  was  the  eleventh; 
and  for  that  purpofe  kept  a  private  tutor  in  his  honfc, 


ridtd  with  this  nfeful  machine.  Nothing  plea  fed  him 
more  than  to  call  hidden  talents  into  light ;  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  greateft  projects,  and  to  fee 
them  executed  under  his  own  eye.  During  almoft 
half  a  century  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  bnfirteft* 
which  brought  him  one  year  above  Seven  thouSand 
pounds,  and  for  Several  year*  lictween  five  and  fix 
thouSand  :  yet  clergymen,  and  in  general  all  men  of 
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who  taught  him  the  I<atin  tongue.    At  16  years  of  learning,  were  welcome  to  his  advice.    Hit  library 

age  Richard  was  Cent  to  Utrecht,  where  he  Studied  confided  of  1 0,000  volumes,  of  which  his  Latin,  Greek, 

three  years  under  the  famous  Gnevius ;  and  then  and  oriental  manufcripts,  made  no  inconfiderable  part, 

rhoofing  the  profeffion  of  phytic,  he  went  to  Leyden,  He  had  a  gallery  for  his  pictures  and  antiquitiet,  which 

where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  famous  PitcaJra  cod  him  great  fums.    H«  reputation,  not  only  as  a 

4  T  2  phy- 
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Mexte*.  phyfician,  but  at  a  fcholar,  was  To  univerfally  efta- 
'  *  blilhed,  that  he  corrcfponded  with  nil  the  principal  li- 
terati iii  Europe:  even  the  king  of  Naples  lent  to  de- 
fire  a  complete  collection  of  hi*  works  ;  and  in  return 
made  him  a  prcfent  of  the  two  firil  volumes  of  Signior 
Bajardi,  which  may  be  conlidmed  as  an  introduction 
to  the  collection  of  the  antiquities  of  Hcrcujancum. 
At  the  feme  time  that  prince  invited  him  to  his  pa- 
lace, that  he  mi^bt  have  an  opportunity  of  fhowing 
him  thofc  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  and  no- 
thing but  hi*  great  age  prevented  his  undertaking  a 
journey  fo  fuited  to  his  taftc.  No  foreigner  of  learn- 
ing otrcame  to  London  without  being  introduced  to 
Dr  Mead;  and  on  thefc  occations  his  table  was  always 
open,  arid  the  magnificence  of  princes  was  united  with 
the  pleafurcs  of  philofophcrs.  It  was  principally  to 
him  that  the  feveral  counties  of  England  and  our  co- 
lonies abroad  applied  for  the  choice  of  their  phyli 
dans,  and  he  was  likewife  confultcd  by  foreign  phytl- 
cians  from  Ruflia,  Pruflia,  Denmark,  kc.  He  wrote, 
befides  the  above  works,  1.  A  Treaiife  on  the  Scuivy. 
2.  De  v.uioh'i  el  morhdUt  dijjtrtalio.  3.  Mrdxa  j\ur,i  : 
Jixe  dt  Morbu  mjignivribmt,  ifui  in  biUtii  wwcrnn.'ur, 
Coamentariat  4.  Manila  rl  Prt  efla  »vdua.  A 
Difcourfe  concerning  pcftilrr.lial  contagion,  nnd  tlie 
methods  to  be  nfed  to  prevent  it.  Tilt  work*  he 
wrote  aud  ptiblilhed  in  Latin  were  Utwilatcd  into 
Englifh,  under  the  doctor's  infpectiutt,  by  Thomaa 
Stack,  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  This  great  phylician, 
uaturalift,  and  antiquarian,  died  on  the  16th  of  Fe- 
bruaiy  17J4. 

MEADOW,  in  it*  general  nullification,  means  pa- 
fture  or  gvafi-Lnd,  annually  mown  for  hay  :  hut  it  is 
more  particularly  applied  to  lands  that  arc  fo  low  as  to 
be  too  moilt  for  cattle  to  graze  upon  them  in  winter 
without  fpoiling  the  fwatd. 

An  improvement  in  agriculture  by  watering  of 
t       meadows  haj  of  late  come  into  much  ufc,  and  been 
^/htn  the  found  of  very  eonliderablc  importance.  In  the  Month- 
^endows     ^  ^cv'cw  f°r  D<l(uber  1788,  the  editors  acknowledge 
v.  a?  firil    *^e  favour  "f  a  conefpondent,  who  informed  there,  that 
|vai)iled  in  watering  of  meadows  was  practifed  during  the  reigns 
itgland.    of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.    A  hook  was  writ- 
ten upon  the  fubject  by  oue  Rowland  Vaughan,  who 
fcema  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  thUart,  and  who  prac- 
tifed  it  on  a  very  extcnuvrplan  in  the  Golden  Valley  in 
}  'ercfordlhire.  Till  this  note  to  the  Revk  wcrsappcared* 
the  inhabitant*  of  a  village  called  South-Cemey in  Glou- 
i-ellerlriire  had  afiumcd  the  honour  of  the  invention  to 
thcmfclves,  is  we  arc  informed  in  a  trtatifc  upon  the 
fubject  by  the  reverend  Mr  Wright  curate  of  the 
place.    According  to  a  received  tradition  in  that  vil- 
lage, watering  of  meadows  has  been  pra&ifcd  there  for 
about  a  century,  and  was  introduced  by  one  JVtUodvifr, 
a  wealthy  farmer  ia  Sotith-Cemey.    His  firil  experi- 
ment was  by  cutting  a  large  ditch  in  the  middle  of  his 
ground,  from  which  he  threw  the  water  over  fome  parts, 
and  allowed  it  to  Magnate  in  others  :  hut  finding  this 
not  to  anfwer  his  expectation*,  he  improved  his  me- 
thod by  cutting  drains  and  filling  up  the  hollows; 
and  thus  he  fucceeded  fb  well,  that  his  neighbours, 
who  at  firil  had  called  him  a  madman,  foon  changed 
their  opinion,  and  began  to  imitate  his  example. 

The  advantages  which  attend  the  watering  of  mea- 
dows are  many  and  great  j  not  only  as  excellent  crops 


of  grafs  are  thuj  raifed,  bat  a*  they  appear  fo  eir?y,  Mei<j«». 
that  they  are  of  infinite  fervtee  to  the  farmers  for  food  *" 


"V" 


to  their  cattle  in.  the  fpring  before  the  natural  graft  AdtaataVs 
rife*.  By  watering  we  have  plenty  of  grafs  in  the  be-  „r  water^ 
ginning  of  March,  and  even  earlier  when  the  frafon  isung. 
mild;  The  good  effects  of  this  kind  of  grab  upon  all 
forts  of  cattle  are  likewife  allonilhing,  efpecially  upon 
fuch  as  have  been  hardly  wintered  ;  and  Mr  Wright 
informs  us,  that  the  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood,  by 
means  of  watering  their  lands,  are  enabled  to  begin 
the  making  of  cheefe  at  leaft  a  month  sooner  than  their 
neighbours  who  have  not  the  fame  advantage.  Graf* 
raifed  by  watering  is  found  to  be  admirable  for  the 
nurture  of  lambs  ;  not  only  thofe  deigned  for  fatten- 
ing, but  fuch  as  arc  to  be  kept  for  llore :  For  if 
lambs  when  very  young  are  flopped  and  ft  in  red  in  their 
growth,  they  not  only  become  contracted  for  life  them- 
feKes,  but  iu  fome  meafurc  communicate  the  fame  di- 
minutive fize  to  their  young.  The  bell  remedy  fos» 
preventing  this  evil  is  the  fpring  feed  from  watered; 
meadows  j  and  Mr  Wright  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
young  of  all  kinds  of  farmer's  llork  were  immediately 
encouraged  by  plenty  of  food,  and  kept  continually 
in  a  growing  Hate,  there  would  in  a  few  years  be  av 
notable  change  both  in  the  fi/c  and  fhapc  of  cattle  in 
general.  Such  indeed  is  the  forwardnefs  of  grafa  from/ 
watered  meadows,  that  the  feed  between-  March  and 
May  is  worth  a  guinea  per  acre  ;  and  iu  June  an  acre, 
will  yield  two  tons  of  h  «-,  and  the  after-math  is  al- 
ways worth  twenty  (hillings  1  and  nearly  the  fame 
quantity  is  conllantly  obtained  whether  the  fumtner  b>* 
dry  or  wet.  In  dry  furtuners  alio,  fuch  farmers  as. 
water  their  meadows  have  an  opportunity  of  felling 
their  hay  almoll  at  any  price  to  their  neighbours. 

Land  treated  in  this  manuer  is  continually  impro- i,lt>d  coo. 
ving  in  quality,  even  though  it  he  mown  every  year  rftamrj  inv 
the  herbage,  if  co*rfe  at  lir.1,  becomes  finer;  the  foil, W"«* *1 
if  fwampy,  heroines  found  t  the  depth  of  its  mould  ;s  wa"'c,!0*"' 
augmented,  ar.d  its  quality  meliorated  every  year. 
'*  To  tliefe  ad\ :inta^es  ^lays  Mr  Bufwcll  in  his  trca- 
tife  upon  ihii  fuliject)  another  may  be  addrefTsd  to  the 
gentleman  who  withes  to  improve  hi*  eftatc,  and  whole 
benevolent  heart  prompts  him  to  ettend  a  charitable 
hand  to  the  rc^ef  of  the  indutlrions  poor,  and  not 
to  idlencfs  and  vice  t  alinofl  the  whole  of  tlie  cx- 
pence  in  this  mode  of  cultivation  is  the  actual  ma- 
nual labour  of  a  ctafs  of  people  who  have  no  genius  to 
employ  their  bodily  tt  rcngth  other  wife  for  their  own 
fupport  and  that  of  their  families;  confrqticntly,  when, 
viewed  m  this  light,  the  cxpeace  cau  be  but  compa- 
ratively fmall,  tin:  improvement  great  arid  valuable." 

As  a  proof  of  the  above  doctrine,  Mr  Wright  ad-  f,nm^t  «f 
duces  an  inllance  of  one  year's  produce  of  a  meadow  the  tr.^.s 
in  his  neighbourhood.  It  had  been  watered  longer4"* 1  w'tu 
thin  the  cldeft  pcrlon  in  the  neighbourhood  could  re- 
mcmber ;  but  wan  by  no  means  the  bell  meadow  upon 
the  ft  ream,  nor  was  the  preceding  winter  favourable  for 
watering.  It  contains  fix  acres  aud  an  half.  The  fpriog- 
feed  was  let  tor  feven  guineas,  and  fupported  near  zoo 
fheep  from  the  1  ft  of  March  till  the  beginning  of  May: 
the  hay  being  fold  for  30guineas,  and  the  after-math  for 
fix.  Another  and  ttill  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  iffi- 
cacy  of  watering,  is,  that  two  of  the  moil  Otill'iJ  water- 
men of  that  place  were  feat  to  lay  out  a  meadow  of  feven 
acres,  the  whole  crop  of  which,  was  that  year  fold  for 
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l*4ei4<rw.  two  pound*.  Though  it  was  thought  by  many  itn- 
'  pofuble  to  throw  the  water  over  it,  yet  the  fkill  of  the 
workmen  foon  overcame  all  difficulties;  and  ever  lute 
that  time  the  meadow  has  been  let  at  the  rent  of  three 
pounds  per  acre.  From  manifold  experience,  our  au- 
thor inform*  us,  that  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
country  are  fo  much  attached  to  the  practice  of  water- 
ing, that  they  never  iuffer  the  {mailed  fpiing  or  rivu- 
let to  be  unemployed.  Even  thofc  temporary  flood* 
occafioned  by  hidden  (hower*  are  received  into  proper 
dilche*,  and  fpread  equally  over  the  land*  until  its  fer- 
tilising property  be  totally  cxhauiled.  "  Neceflity 
(fays  he)  indeed  compel*  u*  to  make  the  moll  of  every 
drop ;  for  we  have  near  300  acre*  in  this  parilh,  that 
rouit  all,  if  poffiblc,  he  watered ;  and  the  dream  that 
affords  the  water  fcldom  exceed*  five  yard*  in  breadth 
and  one  in  depth  :  therefore  we  may  fay,  that  a  fear- 
city  of  water  is  alrooit  at  much  dreaded  by  u*  a*  by 
the  crlebrated  inhabitants  of  the  bank*  of  the  Nile." 
The  »rae-  Confideriug  the  great  advantage*  to  be  derived  from 
cicc  of  w*.  the  practice  of  watering  meadow*,  and  the  many  un- 
tcr'ntf       doubled  tcftimonie*  in  its  favour,  Mr  Wright  expreffe* 

snore  lurPr'le  t'iat  11        not  r,,m,;  mto  more  general 

rally  <t.  ufe,  a*  there  is  uot  a  llrcam  of  water  upon  which  a 
tended.  mill  can  be  erected  but  what  may  be  made  fubfervient 
to  the  etiricliiiig  of  fome  land,  perhaps  to  a  great  quan- 
tity. "  J  am  confident  (fay*  lie),  that  there  are  in 
each  county  of  England  aud  W  ales  zoso  acre*  upon 
an  average  which  might  be  thu*  Heated,  and  every  acre 
increafed  at  lealt  i  n-:  pound  in  annual  value.  The  ge- 
ncial  adoption  therefore  of  watering  is  capable  of  be- 
ing made  a  nationd  advantage  of  more  than  too.ocol. 
per  annum,  betide*  the  great  improvement  of  other  land 
arifing  from  the  produce  of  the  mcaduw*  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  indubious  poor.  Such  an  improvc- 
nient,  one  would  think.it.  not  unworthy  of  public  no* 
live  ;  but  if  1  had  doubled  the  fum,  I  believe  I  mould 
not  have  exceeded  tlv:  truth,  though  1  might  have 
gone  beyond  the  bound*  of  general  credibility.  In 
tuts  one  parifh  where  I  refidc  there  are  about  320  acre*, 
now  watered ;  and  it  may  be  eafily  proved  that  the  pro- 
prietor* of  the  land  reap  from  thence  toooL  yearly' 
profit." 

In  Mr  Bofwell'i  trcatifc  upon  this  fubj;.'ct,  publifhed 
iu  171/0,  the  autlmr  complains  of  the  neglect  of  the 
practice  of  improving  the  wet,  boggy,  and  mihy  land*, 
which  lie  at  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  might  he  melio- 
rated at  a  very  fmalfcxpeoce,.  when  much  larger  fum*. 
are  expended  in  the  improvement  of  barren  uplands 
and  large  tract*  of  heath  in  various  part*  of  the  king- 
dom :  aad  he  complain*  likewife  of  tite  little  iaforma- 
tion  that  i*  to  b«  had  in.  book*  concerning  the  method 
of  performing  thtt  operation.  The  only  author  from, 
whom  h«  acknowledge*  to  have  received  any  informa- 
tion U  Blyth ;  and  even  his  method  of  watering  i*  very 
different  from  that  pra&ifed  in  modern  times ;  for 
which  reafoo  he  propofe*  t  )  furuiih  as  original  trea- 
tife upon  the  fubjeci  j  and  of  this  we  mail  now  give 
6  the  fubfinncc. 
Ijwd  ey  The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  what  land*  are 
^  capable  of  being  watered.  Thefe,  according  to  Mr 
Bofwell,  are  all  fuch  as  lie  low,  near  the  bank*  of  ri- 
vulet* and  fprings,  efpecially  where  the  watcr-courfe 
is  higher  than  the  lands,  and  kept  within  it*  bound* 
by  bank*.    If  the  rivulet  has  a  quick  defiant,  the  im- 
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prove ment  by  watering  will  -be  very  grwt,  and  the  ex-  MuJ«». 
pence*  moderate.  On  level  lands  the  water  run*  but  - 
ilowly,  which  i*  alfo  the  cafe  with  large  rivers ;  and 
therefore  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  ground  can  be  over- 
flowed  by  them  in  comparifon  of  what  can  be  done  in 
olher.cafes  :  but  the  water  of  large  river*  is  generally 
pofleflcd  of  more  fertilizing  properties  than  that  of  ri- 
vuL-ta.  In  many  cafe*,  however,  the  rivers  arc  navi- 
gable, or'  have  mills  upon  them  t  both  of  which  are 
Arong  objections  to  the  perfect  improvement  of  land*- 
aojaceot  to  them.    From  thefe  con fulerat ions,  our  au- 


thor conclude*,  that  the  watering  of  land*  may  be 
formed  in  the  belt  and  lead  expcnlive  1 
rivulet*  and  fprings. 


by 
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There  arc  three  kinds  of  foil*  commonly  found  near 
the  banks  of  rivers  ar.d  rivulets,  the  melioration  of. 
which  may  be  attempted  by  watering.  1.  A  gravelly 
or  found  warm  firm  foil,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  to- 
gether. This  receives  an  ahnoil  inftantaneou*  im- 
proveaieiit ;  and  the  fafter  the  water  runs  pver  it  the 
better.  2.  Boggy,  miry,  and  ruihy  foils,  which  are 
always  found  by  the  bank*  of  river*  where  the  land  is 
nearly  level.  Thefe  alfo  are  greatly  improved  by  wa- 
tering ;  p<  i  hap*  equally  fo  with  thofe  already  dtfrri- 
bed,  if  we  compare  the  value  of  both  in  their  untm- 
proved  Hate,  this  kind  of  ground  being  i'carce  worth 
any  tiling  in  its  unimproved  date.  By  proper  water- 
ing, how  ever,  it  may  be  made  to  produce  large  crops . 
of  hay,  by  winch  horned  cattle  may  be  kept  through 
the  winter,  and  greatly  forwarded  ;  (hough,  in  it*  un- 
cultivated date,  it  woidd  fcarce  produce  any  thing  to 
maintain  flock  iu  the  winter,  and  very  little  even  in 
fummer.  Much  more  Skill,  as  well  at  expetice,  how- 
ever, is  re  qui  file  to  bring  this  kind  of  laud  into  culture 
thnn  the  former.  3.  The  foils  mod  difficult  to  he 
improved  are  ftrosg,  wot,  and  clay  fui!>;  and  this  dif- 
ficulty is  occafioned  both  by  their  being  commonly  on 
a  dead  level,  which  will  not  admit  of  the  water  tur- 
ning over  them;  and  by  their  tenacity,  which  will  not 
admit  of  draining.  Even  when  tbc  utmolt  care  is  ta- 
"ken,  unlefs  a  liroiig  body  oi  water  is  thrown  over 
them,  and  that  from,  a  river  the  water  of  which  hat  a  ■ 
very  fcrtili/Jng  property,  little. advantage  will  be  gain- 
ed ;  but  wherever  hsch  advantage*  can  be  had  iu  the 
winter,  and  a  warm  fpri  up  fuccccdc,  thefe  lands  will 
produce  very  larj«  crops  of  graf*.  y 

The  advantage  of  iding.  (prings  and  rivulets,  for  wa- Springs  an  1? 
tering  inftead  of  large  rivers  is,  that  the  expence  of  rivu'ets 
railing  wares  aero  f-  them  will  not  be  great;  nor  are  ,c ■ 
thty  liabhj  to  the  other  objection*  which  attend  Ihc^J*^ 
ufc  of  large  river*.    When  they  run  through  a  culti- 
vated country  alfo,  the  land  floods  occafioned  by  rio- 
lent  rains  frequently  bring  with  them  fuch  quantities 
of  manure  a*  contribute  greatly  to  fertilise  the  land*, 
and  which  are  totally  loit  where  the  practice  of  wa- 
tering is  not  in  use— 

Spring*  may  be  ufeful  to  the  .  coarfe  land*  that  lie 
near  them,  provided  the  water  can  be  had  in  fufficient 
quantity  to  overflow  the  land*  "  By  fprings  (fay* 
oui  author),  are  not  here  meant  fech  as  rife  out  of 


poor  heath  or  boggy  lands  (for  the  water  iffuing  from, 
thtm  i«  gcner,.lly  fo  fmall  in  quantity,  and  always  fa 
very  lean  arid  hungry  in  quality,  that  little  if  any  ad- 
vantage car.  be  derived  from  it] ;  but  rather  the  head 
of  rivule'.t  and  brojks  riling  out  of  a  chalky  and 

gravelly 
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M«4o«r.  gravelly  found  fim  foil,  in  a  cultivated  country.  Thefe  The  length  and  breadth  arc  variow  i 

1            are  invaluable  j  and  every  poffible  advantage  (hould  be  determine. 

taken  to  improve  the  ground  near  them.    The  author  4-  A  Caikiaox  is  made  of  timber  or  of  brick.  If 

knows  a  confiderable  trad  of  meadow -land  under  thia  of  timber,  oak  is  the  bell ;  if  of  brick,  an  arch  ought 

predicament ;  and  one  meadow  in  particular  that  is  to  be  thrown  over  the  ftream  that  run*  under  it,  and 

watered  by  fpringa  ifluing  immediately  out  of  fuch  a  the  (ides  bricked  up  :  But  when  made  of  timber* 


foil,  without  any  advantage  from  great  towns,  &c. 
being  fituated  but  a  fmsdl  diftancc  below  the  head  of 
the  rivulet,  and  the  rivulet  itfelf  is  fed  all  the  way  by 
fpring*  rifing  out  of  its  bed  as  clear  as  cryilal.  he 
foil  of  the  meadow  is  a  g  >od  loam  fume  inches  deep, 
irpon  a  fine  fpringy  gravel.  Whether  it  is  from  the 
Ireat  of  the  fprings,  or  whether  the  fri&ion  by  the 
water  running  over  the  foil  raifes  a  certain  degree  of 
warmth  favourable  to  vegetation,  or  from  whatever 
caufe  it  arifes,  the  fecundity  of  this  water  is  beyond 
conception ;  for  when  the  meadow  has  been  properly 


which  is  the  moll  common  material,  it  is  contracted 
with  a  bottom  and  fides  as  wide  and  high  as  the  main 
ia  which  it  Itcs.  It  mull  be  made  very  flrong,  dole, 
and  well-jointed.  lu  ufe  is  to  convey  the  water  in  one 
main  over  another,  which  runs  at  right  angles  to  it  ( 
the  depth  and  breadth  are  the  fame  with  thofc  of  the 
main  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  the  length  is  deter* 
mined  by  that  which  it  cro fifes.  The  carriage  ia 
the  moft  expenfive  inilrument  belonging  to  water- 
inc. 

A  Dbaim-Sluicb,  or  Dram-Tnml,  is  always 


watered  and  well  drained,  in  a  warm  fpring,  the  graft  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  fome  main,  as  near  to  the  head 
lias  been  frequently  cut  for  hay  within  five  weeks  from    aja  drain  can  be  found  ;  that  is,  fituated  low  enough  to 


the  time  the  Hock  was  taken  out  of  it,  having  cat  it 
bare  to  the  earth :  almolt  every  year  it  is  cut  in  fit 
weeks,  and  the  produce  from  one  to  three  waggon 
loads  to  an  acre.  In  land  thus  fituated,  in  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  the  whole  meadow  will  appear  like  a  large  fur- 
nace ;  fo  confiderable  is  the  fleam  or  vapour  which 
arifes  from  the  warmth  of  the  fprings  aeled  upon  by 
the  fun-beams:  and  although  the  water  is  fo  exceeding 
ilear,  yet  upon  its  being  thrown  over  the  land  only  a 
few  days  in  warm  weather,  by  dribbling  through  the 
graft,  fo  thick  a  fcum  will  arife  and  adhere  to  the 
blades  of  the  graft,  as  will  be  equal  to  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  manure  fpread  over  the  land,  and  (it 
may  be  prefumed  from  the  good  •fleets)  ftill  tr.ore  en- 
riching. 

"  It  is  inconceivable  what  24  hours  water  properly 
conveyed  over  the  lands  will  do  in  fuch  a  fcafon  :  a 
beautiful  verdure  will  arife  in  a  few  days  where  a  parch- 


draw  the  main,  &c.  It  is  made  of  timber,  of  a  fquarc 
figure  like  a  trunk,  only  much  fmaller.  It  is  placed 
with  its  mouth  at  the  bottom  of  the  main,  and  let 
down  into  the  bank ;  and  from  its  other  end  a  drain  ia 
cut  to  communicate  with  fome  trench  drain  that  ia 
neareil.  The  dimensions  are  various,  and  determined 
by  circumflances.  The  ufe  of  it  is,  when  the  water 
is  turned  fome  other  way,  to  convey  the  leaking  wa- 
ter that  ooacs  through  the  hatches,  Sec.  into  the  drain, 
that  (vtherwife  would  run  down  into  the  tails  of  thole 
trenches  which  lie  lowcft,  and  there  poach  and  rot 
the  ground,  and  probably  contribute,  not  a  little  to 
the  making  it  more  unfound  for  fheep.  Thia  opera- 
tion is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  watering }  for  if 
the  water  be  not  thoroughly  drained  off  the  land,  the 
foil  is  rotted  ;  and  when  the  hay  comes  to  be  removed, 
the  wheels  of  the  carriages  fink,  the  horfes  are  mired, 
and  the  whole  load  fomrtimes  flicks  fad  for  hours  to- 
gether.   On  the  other  hand,  when  the  drain-trunks 


lays  wtiere  a  pa 

ed  rttfty  foil  could  only  be  fecn  5  and  one  acre  will    are  properly  placed,  the  ground  becomes  firm  and 
then  be  found  to  maintain  more  flock  than  ten  could    dry,  an<^  tn?  hay  is  fpcedily  and  eaftty  removed. 
y       do  before."  7.  Hatches  arc  bell  made  of  oak,  elm,  or  deal ; 

P.rpUns-       Mr  Bofwell  next  proceeds  to  an  explanation  of  the   the  ufe  of  them  is  to  fit  the  opening*  of  wares,  trunks, 
t..«.  of  -be  terms  ufed  in  this  art  ;  of  the  itiftruments  neceflary  to    or  flukes  ;  and  to  keep  back  the  water  when 
termi  uM  perform  it ;  and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  found- 
w*c*r*    ed.    The  terms  ufrd  are : 

1.  A  Ware.  This  is  an  ereftion  acroft  a  brook, 
rivulet,  or  river,  frequently  conflruAcd  of  timber,  but 
more  commonly  of  bricks  or  flones  and  timber,  with 
openings  to  let  the  water  pafs,  from  two  to  ten  in  num- 
ber according  to  the  breadth  of  the  ftrcamt  the  height 


ry,  from  parting  one  way,  to  turn  it  another.  They 
ought  to  be  made  t»  fit  as  clufc  as  poffible.  When 
hatches  belong  to  wares  that  arc  ereded  acroft  large 
flreams,  or  where  the  ftrcams  fwcll  quickly  with  heavy 
rains,  when  the  hatches  arc  in  their  places  to  water  the 
meadows  1  they  are  fometimes  made  fo,  that  a  foot  or 
more  of  the  upper  part  can  be  taken  off,  fo  that 


being  always  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  ftream  com  pa-    may  be  given  to  the  fuperfluoua  water,  and  yet 


red  with  the  adjacent  land.  The  ufe  of  this  is  occa- 
fionaily  to  flop  the  current,  and  to  turn  it  afide  into 
the  adjacent  lands. 

2.  A  Sluice  is  conftrmSled  in  the  finite  manner  as 
a  ware ;  only  that  it  has  but  a  fingle  paflage  for  the 
water,  and  is  put  acroft  fmall  flreams  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  a  ware. 

A  TauNk  is  defigned  to  anfwtr  the  fame  pvrr- 
potes  as  a  fiuice  ;  but  bring  placed  acroft  fuch  flreams 
as  either  cattle  or  teams  are  to  pafs  over,  or  where  it 
is  neceflary  to  carry  a  fmall  ftream  at  right  angles  to  a 
large  one  to  water  fome  lands  lower  down,  is  for  thefe 
reafons  made  of  timber,  and  ia  of  a  fquare  figure. 


enough  retained  for  the  pitrpofe  of  watering  the  mea- 
dows. In  this  cafe,  they  are  called  jtood~hattbti :  but 
Mr  Bofwell  entirely  difaproves  of  this  cotillrt;itun, 
and  recommends  them  to  be  made  entire,  though  they 
mould  be  ever  fo  heavy,  and  require  the  affiflanceof  a 
lever  to  raife  them  up.  For  when  the  water  is  very 
high,  and  the  hatches  arc  fuddenly  drawn  up,  the  wa- 
ter falls  with  great  force  upon  the  bed  of  the  ware, 
and  in  time  greatly  injures  it :  but  when  the  whole 
hatch  is  drawn  up  a  little  way,  the  water  .runs  off  at 
the  bottom,  and  does  no  injury. 

8.  A  Head-Main,  is  a  ditch  drawn  frem  the  ri- 
ver, rivulet,  &c.  to  convey  the  water  out  of  its  ufual 
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to  water  the  lands  laid  oat  for  that  pnrpofc,  be  left  ;  eutting  oceafionally  a  piece  of  the  (hape  of  a 

by  mean*  of  lefler  main*  and  trenches.    The  head-  wedge  out  of  the  middle  of  it.    The  ufc  is  to  check  * 

main  is  made  of  various  dimenfions  according  to  the  the  water,  and  force  it  over  the  trench  into  the  panes  ( 

qoantity  of  land  to  be  watered,  'the  length  or  defcent  which,  were  it  not  forthefe  bends,  would  run  rapidly 

of  it,  t^c^    Smaller  mains  are  frequently  taken  out  of  on  in  the  trench,  and  not  flow  over  the  land  as  it  pal", 

the  head  one  J  and  the  only  difference  is  in  point  of  fes  along.    The  great  art  in  watering  confifts  in  gi- 

fiae,  the  fecondary  mains  being  much  fmalkr  than  the  ving  to  each  part  of  the  pane  an  equal  proportion  of 
other.    They  are  generally  cut  at  right  angles,  or 


nearly  fo  with  the  other,  though  not  invariably.  The 
die  of  the  the  mains  whether  great  or  timall,  is  to  feed 
the  trenches  with  water,  which  branch  out  into  all  parts 
of  the  meadow,  sod  coovey  the  water  to  float  the 
land.  By  tome,  these  fmallcr  main*  are  improperly 
called  Carriages. 

9.  A  Trench  is  a  fmall  ditch  made  to  convey  the 
water  out  of  the  n 
watering  ibe  land. 

a  Itraight  line  from  angle  to  angle,  with  as  few  turn- 
ings as  puflible.  It  is  never  deep,  but  the  width  is  in 
proportion  to  the  length  it  runs,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  plane  between  that  and  the  trench-drain.  The 
breadth  taperTgradtially  to  the  lower  end. 

to.  A  Trench-Drain  is  ahvays  cut  parallel  to 
the  trench,  and  as  deep  as  the  tail-drain  water  will  ad- 
mit, when  Decenary.  It  ought  always,  if  poflible,  to 
be  cut  down  to  a  ftratum  of  farad,  gravel,  or  clay.  If 
into  the  latter,  a  fpsde's  depth  into  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  carry  away  the  water 
immediately  after  it  baa  run  over  the  panes  from  the 
trench.  It  need  not  be  drawn  up  to  the  head  of  the 
land  by  five,  fix,  or  more  yards,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil.  Jts  form  is  dire&ly  the  reverfe  of  the  ry'ng  it  off  from  thofe  where  it  would  naturally  flag- 
trench  f  being  narrower  at  the  head,  and  growing  gra-  nate. 

dually  wider  and  wider  until  it  empties  iuelf  into  the  16.  A  Catch-Drain  is  foraetimes  made  ufe  of 
tail-drain.  when  water  is  fcorcc.  When  a  meadow  is  pretty  long,. 

11.  The  Tail-Drain  is  deigned  as  a  receptacle  and  has  a  quick  defcent,  and  the  water  runs  quickly 
for  all  the  water  that  flows  out  of  the  other  drains,  down  the  drains,  it  is  cuftomary  to  flop  one  or  more 
which  arc  fo  fituated  that  tlxey  cannot  empty  them-  of  them  at  a  proper  place,  till  the  water  flowing  thi- 
£elves  into  the  river.    It  ihoidd  run,  therefore,  nearly    thcr  rifes  fo  high' as  to  ftrike  back  either  into  the 


tc.  A  Gutter  is  a  fmall  groove  cut  out  from  th<j 
tails  of  thefe  trenches  where  the  panes  run  longer  at 
one  corner  than  the  other.  The  ofc  is  to  carry  the- 
water  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  pane.  Thofc  pone* 
which  are  interfered  by  the  trench  and  tail-drains, 
meeting  in  an  obtufe  angle,  require  the  aililtancc  of 
gutters  to  convey  the  water  to  the  longcft  lide.  They 
ins  for  the  immediate  pnrpofc  of  arc  likewifc  ufeful,  when  the  land  has  not  been  fo  wvll 
It  ought  always  to  be  drawn  in   levelled,  but  fomc  parts  of  the  panes  lie  higher  than 

they  ought  :  in  which  cafe,  a  gutter  is  drawn  from* 
the  trench  over  that  high  ground,  which  otherwifer 
would  not  be  overflowed.  Without  this  precaution, 
unlets  the  flats  be  tilled  up  (which  ought  always  to  be- 
done  when  materials  can  be  had  to  do  it)  the  water 
will'not  rife  upon  it  ;  and  after  the  watering  feafoti  is 
pall,  thofe  places  would  appear  nifty  and  brown,  while 
the  rcll  is  covered  with  beautiful  verdure.  Our  au- 
thor, however,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  method  of  treat- 
ing water-meadows  ought  never  to  be  followed ;  but 
that  every  inequality  in  water-meadows  mould  cither 
be  levcRcd  or  filled  up.  Hence  the  waterman *» 
fku\  is  ihown  in  bringing  the  water  over  thofe  places 
to  which  it  could  not  naturally  rife,  and  in  car- 


at right  angles  with  the  trenchti,  though  generally  it 
is  thought  molt  eligible  to  draw  it  in  the  roweft  part 
of  the  ground,  and  to  ufe  it  to  convey  the  water  out 
of  the  meadows  at  the  place  where  there  is  the  great- 
eft  defcent  ;  which  is  ofually  in  one  of  the  fence* 
ditches :  and  hence  a  fence-ditch  is  ufually  made  ufe 
•f  in  Head  of  a  tail-drain,  and  anfwers  the  double  pnr- 
pofc of  fencing  a  meadow  and  draining  it  at  the 
same  time. 

1 2.  A  Pans  of  ground,  is  that  part  of  the  meadow 
which  lie*  between  the  trench  and  the  trench-drain  ; 
trad  in  which  the  grafs  grows  for  hay.  It  is  watered 
by  the  trenches,  aad  drained  by  the  trench-drains ; 
whence  there  is  a  pane  on  each  fide  of  every  trench. 

13.  A  Way-Pan«  is  that  part  of  the  ground  which 
titi  in  a  properly  watered  meadow,  on  the  fide  of  the 
main  where  no  trenches  arc  taken  out,  but  is  watered 
the  whole  length  of  the  main  over  its  banks.  A  duain 
for  carrying  off  the  water  from  this  pane  runs  parallel 
to  the  main.  The  utc  is  to  convey  the  hay  out  of 
the  meadows,  in  dead  of  the  teams  having  to  crofs  all 
the  trenches. 

14.  A  Bend  it  made  in  various  part*  of  thofe- 
treaches  which  have  a  quick  defcent,  to  obftruct  the 

It  is  made,  by  leaving  a  narrow  ftrip  of  green 
1  the  trench  where  the  bead  it  intended  to 


tail-drains  fo  as  to  Magnate  upon  the  fides  of  the 
panes,  or  till  it  flows  over  the  banks  of  the  drains  and 
waters  the  grounds  below,  or  upon  each  fide.  Ir- 
is then  to  be  conveyed  over  the  land  in  fuch- quantity 
as  is  thought  proper,  either  by  a  fmall  main,  out  of 
which  trenches  are  to  be  cut  with  their  proper  drain*,, 
or  by  trenches  taken  properly  out  of  iu  In  cafe  of  a. 
lUgnation,  the  defi^ti  will  not  fuccred;.  and"  it  will-, 
then  be  neceflary  to  cut  a  paflage  to  let  the  ftagnating. 
water  run  off.  Even  when  the  method  fuccecds  bed, 
Mr  B  of  well  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  by  any  means 
eligible  ;  the  water  having  been  fo  lately  ll rained  over 
the  ground,  that  it  is  fuppofed  by  the  water-men  not  to 
be  endowed  with  fuch  fertilizing  qualities  as  at  firfl  ; 
whence  nothing  but  abfolute  neceffity  can  juftify  the 
practice.  • 

17.  A  Pond  is  anv  quantity  of  water  ftagnatin^ 
upon  the  ground,  »  in  the  tail-drain,  trench-drains, 
etc.  fo  as  to  annoy  the  ground  near  them.  It  is  oc- 
casioned fometimes  by  the  flats  not  having  been  pro- 
perly  filled  up;  at  olheis,  when  the  wan:  not  being 
clofe  fhut,  in  order  to  water  fomc  grounds  higher  up, 
the  water  is  thereby  thrown  back  upon  the  ground 
adjacent. 

18.  A  Turn  of  water  figr.ifien  as  much  ground  a? 
can  be  watered  at  occe.    It  is  dent  by  (hutting  down 

the 
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8,W«w.  the  lutchcs  in  all  thi>fe  wares  where  the  water  is  in- 
'  tended  to  be  kept  out,  and  opening  thofe-  that  are  to 
let  the  water  through  them.  The  qu  antity  of  land  to 
be  watcrceLat  once  mull  vary  according  to  circum- 
ftanccs  ;  but  Mr  Bofwcll  lay*  down  ouc  generd  rule 
in  this  cafe,  vie.  that  no  more  land  ought  to  be  kept 
under  water  at  one  time  than  the  flream  can  fupply 
regularly  with  a  fiifhcicnt  quantity  of  water  ;  and  if 
this  can  be  procured,  water  as  much  ground  as  pof- 
fihle. 

19.  The  Head  of  the  meadow,  is  that  part  of  k 
into  which  the  river,  main,  See.  firft  enter. 

20.  The  Tai  l  is  that  part  out  of  which  the  rive*, 
&c.  tail  paiToa. 

2:.  The  Urpsa  Side  of  a  main  or  trench,  is  that 
fide  which  (when  the  main  or  trench  is  drawn 
at 

the  part 
the  oppofite. 

22.  The  Upter  Pa  mi  in  a  meadow,  is  that  which 
lies  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  main  or  trench  that  is 
drawn  at  right  angles  with  the  river  :  where  the  river 
runs  north  and  fouth,  it  enters  in  the  -former  direc- 
tion, and  runs  out  in  tke  fouth eru,  the  main  and 


moved  Airing  the  time  that  the  meadow  is  under  Mra*»w 


right  angles,  or  nearly  fo,  with  the  river)  fronts 
c  part  where  the  river  entered.    The  lower- fide  is 


y.  Three-<obt*!*d  cartt  arc  neceffary  when  large 
quantities  of  earth  are  to  be  removed ;  particularly 
when  thev  are  to  be  carried  to  fome  diitance. 

6.  Short  and  oarruw  Sytbtt  are  made  ufe  of  to 
mow  the  weeds  and  grafit,  when  the  water  is  running 
in  the  trenches,  drains,  and  mains. 

7.  Fori/,  and  long  Crooh  with-  four  or  five  tinea, 
»re  ufed  for  pulling  out  the  roots  of  fedgr,  rulhrs, 
reeds,  ice  which  grow  in  the  targe  mains  and  drains. 
The  crooks  ihould  be  made  light,  and  have  long 
■Hems  to  reach  wherever  the  water  is  fo  deep  that  the 
workmen  cannot  work  in  it. 

8.  Strong  Watrr-boott,  the  tops  of  which  will  draw 
up  half  the  length  of  the  thigh,  arc  indifpenfably  tie- 
ceffary.  They  muft  alfo  be  large  enough  to  admit  1 
quantity  of  l»y  to  be  fluffed  down  all  round  the  legs, 
and  be  kept  well  tallowed  to  rclitfc  the  running  water 

^fwr  many  hours  together.  9 

The  principles  on  which  the  practice  of  watering  Prioapte 
meadows  depend  arc  few  and  eafy.  00  w™tB 

1.  Water  will  always  rife  to  the  level  of  the  rrccp.  j!^ 
tade  out  of  which  it  is  originally  brought.  tetu  p 

2.  There  is  in  all  llreaim  a  defcent  greater  or  fmal-  peach. 


trenches  running  eaft  and  weft.    Thee  all  thofe  panes 

which  lie  on  the  north  fide  of  the  mains  are  called    ler;  the  quantity  of  which  is  in  fomc  meafure 
upptr  panes;- and  tkofc  on  the  fouth  fide  the /tovr 
-panes.    But  when  the  mains,  trenches,  Sec  run  pa- 
rallel to  the  river,  there  is  no  diftiiivtion  of  panes  into 
..upper  and  lower. 

.Tho  in-U L.tncnts  ufed  in  watering  meadows  are  : 
•  1.  A  H'attr-Lrvtl.    The  ufe  of  this  is  to  take  the 
level  of  the  laud  at  a  diftancc,  and  compare  it  with 
•that  of  the  river,  in  order  to  .know  whether  the  ground 
can  be  overflowed  by  it  or  not.    This  inftrument, 
.'however,  is  ufeful  only  in  large  tmdertnlcingn  ;  for 


luch  as.  arc  on  a  lmaller  fcalr,  the  we 


ifpenfe 


with  it  in  the  following  manner  :  In  drawing  a  main, 
they  begin  at  the  head,  and  work  deep  enough  to  have 
the  water  follow  them.  In-drawing  a  tail-drain,  the}* 
begin  at  the  lower  end  of  it  and  wotk-  upwards,  to  let 
the  tail  water  come  after  therm  By  this  method  we 
obtain  the  molt  exact  level. 

2.  The  Lin.,  lite!,  and  Uteri1*- P hug/;  are  abfolutc- 
'  ly  ncceflary.    The  line  ought  to  be  larger  and  flroug- 

tr  than  that  ufed  by  gardeners. 

3.  Spndtt.  Thofe  ufed  in  watcring-meaiiows  are  made 
of  a  particular  form,  on  purpofe  for  the  work  ;  having 
a  iUm  confiderably  m<tie  crooked  than  thofe  of  any 
other  kind  The  hit  in  iron,  about  a  foot  wide  in  the 
middle,  and  terminating  in  a  point :  a  thick  ridge  runs 
pirpcndiculaily  down  the  middle,  from  the  Item  al- 
moll  to  the  point.  The  edges  on  both  fides  are  drawn 
vrry  thiu,  and  being  frequently  gro.ind  and  whetted, 
the  whole  foon  become  s  narrow ;  after  which  the 
l(,i<!es  are  uJcd  for  trenches  and  drains  j  new  ones  be- 
ing procured  for  other  purpoft.-*.  The  ilcins  being 
rn:uh  crouked,  the  workmen  <l viding  in  the  trench  or 
drain  art  enabled  to  make  the  bottoms  quite  fmooth 
and  even. 

ll'tt  :!  Mil  Hun  !  l/arron".  The  former  are  ufed 
for  removing  t!:e  clods  to  the  Hat  places,  and  are  quite 
opin,  without  Atiy  iides  or  hinder  j*art.  Tlie  latter  are 
ol  fervice  w  here  the  ground  is  too  foft  to  idmit  the 
»o'e  of  whtcf-fcarifcws,  and  when  clods  arc  to  be  rc- 
N*  10*. 


by  the  running  of  the  ft  ream  itfelf.    If  it  runs  fmooth  - 
and  How,  the  defcent  i<  fmall ;  but  if  rapidly  and  with 
noife,  the  defcent  is  contiderable. 

■t.  Hence  if  a  main  be  taken  out  of  the  nver  hi^h 
enough  up  the  ilrcam,  water  may  be  brought  fr»m 
that  river  to  flow  over  the  land  by  the  fide  of  the  ri» 
vcr,  to  a  certain  diftance  below  the  head  of  the  main, 
although  the  river  from  whence  it  is  taken  ihould, 
oppofite  to  that  very  place,  be  greatly  under  it. 

4.  Water,  funk  under  a  carriage  which  conveys  ano- 
ther flream  at  right  angles  over  it,  one,  two,  or 
more  feet  below  its  own  bed,  will,  when  it  has  pai- 
fc-d  the  carriage,  rife  again  to  the  level  it  had  be- 
fore. 

c.  Water  conveyed  upon  any  land,  and  there  left 
fbgnant  for  any  length  of  time,  does  it  an  injury  ;  de- 
Itroying  the  good  herbage,  and  tiliiitg  the  place  with 
ruihes,  flags,  and  other  weeds. 

6.  Hence  it  is  absolutely  necefiary,  before  the  work 
is  undertaken,  to  be  certain  that  the  water  can  be  tho- 
roughly drained  off.  f< 

In  Mr  Wright's  treatife  upon  this  fuhject,  the  au- Wr1(rh[-, 
thor  confiJert  a  fohrtinn  of  the  three  following  quo* method 
ftions  as  a  neceffary  preliminary  to  the  operation  of  wa* 
tcring.  t.  Whether  the  ftream  of  water  will  admit  of 
a  temporary  dam  or  ware  acrof*  it?  2.  Can  the  far- 
mer raifr  the  w  ater  by  this  means  a  few  inches  above  ita 
level,  without  injuring  his  neighbour's  land  ?  3.  Can 
the  water  be  drawn  off  front  the  meadow  aa  quick  aS 
it  is  brought  on  ? — If  a  fatisfnetory  anfwer  can  be  gi- 
ven to  all  thtfe  qucftions,  he  directs  to  proceed  is  the 
following  manner. 

Having  taken  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  compa- 
red it  with  the  river,  as  directed  by  Mr  Bofwell,  cut 
a  deep  wide  ditch  as  near  the  dam  as  pofiible,  and  by 
it  convey  the  water  directly  to  the  higheft  part  ol  the 
meadow  ;  keeping  the  fides  or  banks  of  the  ditch  of 
an  equal  height,  and  about  three  inches  higher  than 
the  general  Lrfscc  of  the  meadow.    Where  the  i 
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do*  it  large,  nod  has  an  uneven  furface,  it  will  fome- 
be  neceffary  to  have  three  works  io  different  di- 


rections, each  five  feet  wide,  if  the  meadow  contains 
1 5  acres,  and  if  the  higheft  part  be  fart  heft  from  the 
ft  ream-  A  ditch  of  10  feet  wide  and  three  deep  will 
commonly  water  10  acres  of  bod.  When  there  are 
three  works  in  a  meadow,  and  flood-hatches  at  the 
mouth  of  each,  when  the  water  is  not  fufficient  to  co- 
ver the  whole  completely  at  once,  it  may  be  watered 
at  three  different  times,  by  taking  out  one  of  the 
hatches,  and  kecfrfng  the  other  two  in.  In  this  cafe, 
when  the  water  has  nsn  over  one  divifion  of  the  land 
for  lo  days,  it  may  then  betaken  off  that  and  tumbled 
over  to  another,  by  taking  up  another  hatch  and  let- 
■ }  by  which  means  the  three  din- 


705.  1  M   E  A 

**  When  a  meadow  lies  cold,  flat,  and  fwampy,  the 
width  of  the  bed,  or  the  diftance  between  the  trough 
and  drain,  ought  to  be  very  fmall,  never  exceeding  fi* 
yards :  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  you  can  fcarcely  cut  your 
land  too  much,  provided  the  water  be  plentiful ;  for 
the  more  yon  cut,  the  more  water  yOu  require.  The 
fall  of  the  bed  in  every  meadow  Ihould  be  half  an  inch 
in  a  foot :  lefs  will  do,  but  more  is  definable  ;  for  wht-n 
the  draught  is  quick,  the  herbage  is  always  fine  and 
Tweet.  The  water  ought  never  to  flow  more  than 
two  inches  deep,  nor  lefs  than  one  inch,  except  in  the. 
warm  months." 
Mr  Wright  proceeds  now  to  anfwer  fome  objec- 


st 


fions  will  have  a  proper  ftiare  of  the  water  alternately, 
and  each  reap  equal  benefit.    The  bottom  of  the  firft 


work  ought  to  be  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
when  the  fall  in  the  meadow  will  admit  of  it ;  for  the 
deeper  the  water  is  drawn,  the  more  mud  it  carries 
along  with  it.  From  the  works,  cut,  at  right  angles, 
(mailer  ditches  or  troughs,  having  a  breadth  propor- 
tioned to  the  diftance  to  which  fome  part  of  the  water 
is  to  be  carried,  their  diftance  from  each  other  being 
about  1 2  yards.  A  trough  two  feet  wide  and  one 
soot  deep,  will  water  a  furface  1 2  yards  wide  and  40 
feet  long.  In  each  trough  as  well  as  ditch  place  fre- 
quent Hops  and  obftruitions,  efpectaOy  when  the  wa- 
ter is  rapid,  to  keep  it  high  enough  to  flow  through 
the  notches  or  over  the  fides.  Each  ditch  and  trough 
is  gradually  contracted  in  width,  as  the  quantity  of 

water  conftantly  decreafes  the  farther  they  proceed,  be  a  proper  mode  of  watering  grafs-land  in  the  win- 
Brtween  every  two  troughs,  and  at  an  equal  diftance  tcr-time ;  for  it  can  be  of  no  fcrvice  to  the  lowed 
from  both,  cut  a  drain  as  deep  as  you  plcafc  parallel  parts  of  the  meadow,  untefs  as  a  wetting  in  fpring  or 
to  them,  and  wide  enough  to  receive  all  the  water  that    rummer.    The  firft  or  higheft  part  of  a  meadow  laid 


ttoot  made  by  the  Reviewers  in  their  account  of  the  £!s*me- 
firft  edition  of  his  work.   1.  That  the  Gloocefterfhtre  thod  in- 
farmers  ulc  more  water  for  their  lands  than  is  necef-fwerc^ 
fary.  To  this  it  is  anfwered,  That  where  water  is  plen- 
tiful, they  find  it  advantageous  to  ufe  even  more  water 
than  he  recommends ;  and  when  water  is  fcarce,  they 
choofe  rather  to  water  only  one  half,  or  even  a  fmaller 
portion  of  a  meadow  at  a  time,  and  to  give  that  a 
plentiful  covering,  than  to  give  a  fcanty  one  to  the 
whole.    2.  The  Reviewers  likewife  recommend  a  re-  »» 
peated  ufe  of  the  fame  water  upon  different  and  lower  ^'^he'* 
parts  of  the  fame  meadow,  or  to  make  each  drain  fervej?^  wiftt 
as  a  trough  to  the  bed  which  is  below  it.    But  tho'    not  eligi- 
this  method  is  in  fome  degree  recommended  by  thcblc. 
celebrated  Mr  Bakewcll,  and  taught  by  a  fyftematic 
waterer  in  .Stafford/hire,  he  entirely  difapproves  of  it ; 
excepting  where  the  great  declivity  of  the  land  will 
not  admit  of  any  other  plan.  "  This  cannot  (fays  he) 


runs  over  the  adjacent  lands,  and  to  carry  it  off  into 
the  mailer-drain  with  fuch  rapidity  as  to  keep  the 
whole  fheet  of  water  in  con&ant  motion  ;  and  if  pof- 
lible,  not  to  fuffer  a  drop  to  ftagnate  upon  the  whole 
meadow.  "  For  a  ftagnation,  fays  he,  (though  it  is 
recommended  by  a  Mr  D.  Young  for  the  improve- 
ment of  arable  land),  is  what  we  never  admit  in  our 
fyftcm  of  watering  j  for  we  find  that  it  rots  the  turf, 
(oaks  and  ftarves  the  land,  and  produces  nothing  but 


out  according  to  this  plan  will  indeed  be  much  im- 
proved t  the  fecond  may  reap  fome  benefit ;  but  the 
third,  which  receives  the  exhaufied  thin  cold  water,  will 
produce  a  very  unprofitable  crop.  Our  fsrmers  never 
choofe  more  than  a  fecond  ufe  in  the  fame  meadow,  and 
that  very  feldom  ;  they  call  even  the  fecond  running 
by  the  fignificant  name  of fmaU-bttr  ;  which,  they  fay, 
may  pofltbly  fatisfy  thirft,  but  can  give  very  little  life 
or  ftrength  to  land  (a).  It  is  a  much  better  method 
to  hate  a  meadow  laid  out  fo  as  to  be  watered  at  fe- 
4  U  vera! 


fa)  As  by  the  concurrence  of  Mr  Bofwell  with  this  author,  and  likewife  by  the  agreement  of  fo  many  prac- 
tical farmers,  it  fecms  eftablifhed  as  a  fait,  that  srater  does  really  iofe  its  fertilizing  properties  by  running  over 
grafs,  it  may  not  here  be  amifs  to  explain  the  principle  on  which  it  does  fo. 

Under  the  article  Aoaict/LTuai,  we  have  fttown  at  fome  length,  that  the  true  food  of  plants  is  the  parts 
of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  diffolved  and  volatilized  by  putrefaction,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  can  be 
xbforbed  by  the  vcffels  of  other  plants,  and  thoa  become  part  of  their  fubftance.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
•hefe  effluvia  may  be  diffolved,  viz.  in  air  and  in  water  }  of  confequence,  air  and  water  arc  the  two  media  by 
which  the  food  of  plants  is  applied  te  them,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are  augmented  in  bulk.  From  the 
anahrfia  of  thefe  two  elements,  it  is  known  that  both  of  them,  at  lead  in  their  ordinary  ftate,  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  volatilized  earthy  matter,  which  fometimes  ftrikes  our  fenfes  very  forcibly  when  firft  emitted  by  pu- 
trefying bodies;  but  on  being  thoroughly  diffolved  by  the  atmofphere,  it  totally  eludes  them,  and  becomes  the 
Phlogiston  concerning  which  fuch  violent  difputes  have  arifen.  This  fine  volatilised  matter  is  abforbed 
from  the  atmofphere  by  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  from  the  water  by  their  roots.  Hence  both  elements, 
when  loaded  wrth  vapours  of  this  kind,  are  more  favourable  to  vegetation  than  when  in  their  pare  ftate. 
Thus  plants  will  thrive  very  well  in  putrid  air,  while  they  tauguifh  and  die  in  the  pure  dephlogillicated  kind. 
Juft  fo  it  is  with  the  element  of  water  When  this  is  loaded  with  a  great  quantity  of  putrid  matter,  it 
wadily  parts  with  it  not  only  to -the  roots  of  plants*  but  to  the  aunofpbere  alfoj  whence  fuch  vegetables  as  it 
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MoTew.  y(n]  tim**,  and  to  be  at  the  etpeaee  «f  feveral  fmall  that  M  after  the  firft  wanting  of  farm  yard*,  varioot 

flood-hatchet,  than  to  water  the  whole  of  it  at  once  by  finks,  ditchc*.  and  the  furfaee  of  all  the  adjoining 
means  of  catch-drains.  field*,  which  hare  lain  dry  for  fowe  time,  the 

"  Sometimes  it  i*  neccflsry,  in  a  large  meadow,  to 
convey  the  water  that  hat  been  ufed  under  the  work* 
and  troughs  ;  and  then  the  water  above  i*  f up  ported 
by  means  of  board*  and  plank*,  which  we  call  a  carry, 
bridge.  Sometime*,  the  better  to  regulate  the  courfe 
of  the  water  on  the  fur  face,  efpecially  in  the  fpring, 
parrow  trenchea  are  dug,  and  the  mould  laid  by  the 


mon  dream  mould,  then  contain  ranch  more  fatnefs 
than  when  the  fame  premiffe*  hare  been  repeatedly 
waited."  Thi*  i*  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
Glouceftcrfhire  farmer*  \  who,  if  they  can  at  this  fea- 
Con  of  the  year  procure  plenty  of  muddy  water  to 
overflow  their  ground*  for  one  week,  look  upon  it  to. 
be  equally  valuable  with  what  i»  procured  during  all 


fide  of  them,  in  order  to  1*  reftored  to  it*  former  the  reft  of  the  winter.  In  fupport  Of  this,  he  quote* 
place  when  the  watering  is  fmifhed.  The  earth  and  the  following  words  of  Mr  Forbes,  in  a  treatife  on 
mud  thrown  out  in  clcauuag  and  paring  the  ditches  watering :  **  The  water  fhould  be  let  in  upon  the 
(hould  be  carried  to  fill  up  the  low  hollow  part*  of  the  meadow  in  November,  when  toe  firft  great  rains  make- 
meadow,  and  be  trodden  do«  n  with  an  even  furfacc  ;  it  muddy,  for  then  it  it  full  of  a  rich  fedimcnt.  brought 
which  will  eafily  be  done  when  the  water  it  on,  live  down  from  the  land*  of  the  country  through  which  it 
waterman  being  always  provided  with  a  ilrong  pair  of  run*,  and  is  wafttcd  into  it  by  the  rain  ;  and  as  the  fedi- 
water-proof  boot*.  If  the  mould  thus  ufed  has  upon  ment  brought  by  the  firft  flood*  it  the  richett,  the 
it  a  turf  that  it  tolerably  line,  place  it  uppcrmoft ; 
but  if  it  is  fedgy  and  coarfe,  turn  it  under,  and  the 
water  if  it  run*  quick  will  foon  produce  a  tine  her- 
bage upon  it. 

"  The  grounds  that  are  watered  in  the  eafieft  and 
snotV  effectual  manner,  arc  fuch  as  have  been  ploughed 
and  ridged  up  in  lands  about  twelve  yards  wide.  Here 
the  water  is  cafily  carried,  along  the  ridge  by  meant  of 
a  fmall  ditch  or  trough  cut  along  itsfumir.it,  and  then, 
by  means  of  ti  c  flop*  in  it,  is  made  to  run  down  the 
fides  or  beds  into  the  furrows,  by  which  it  is  carried 
into  the  mailer  drain,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  ri- 
ver. Every  meadow,  before  it  is  well  watered,  muit 
be  brought  into  a  form  fomething  like  a  field  that  ha* 
been  thus  left  by  the  plough  in  a  ridged  (late.  Each 
fide  of  the  ridge  (hould  be  at  nearly  as  poftibie  an  exact 


riage*  and  drains  of  the  meadow  fhould  all  be  fcoured 
clean  and  in  oidcr,  before  tbefe  flood*  come." 

"  Id  uppolition  (adds  Mr  Wright)  to  the  opinion 
of  practical  watcrer*.  that  the  muddinefs  of  the  water 
it  of  little  confequence.  I  helitate  not  to  affirm,  that 
the  mud  is  of  as  much  confequenc*  in  winter-watering, 
as  dung  is  in  the  improvement  of  a  poor  upland  field. 
For  each  meadow  in  thi*  neighbourhood  it  fruitful  in* 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mud  that  it  collect*  from, 
the  water.  And,  indeed,  what  can  be  conceived  more- 
enriching  than  the  abundant  particles  of  putrid  mat- 
ter which  float  in  the  water,  and  are  drftributed  over 
the  furfacc  of  the  land,  and  applied  home  to  the  root  a 
of  the  graft.  It  i*  true,  that  any  the  mott  fimple 
water  thrown  over  a  meadow  in  proper  quantity,  and 
not  fuffcred  to  ftagnate,  will  Iheltcr  it  in  winter,  and 


inclined  plane,  that  the  water  may  flow  over  it  a*   in  the  warmth  of  fpring  will  force  a  crop  ;  but  thi*. 


equalty  a*  may  be."    Mr  Wright  doe*  not,  like  Mr, 
Bofwell,  difapprove  of  the  ufe  of  flood-hatches ;  he 
•nly  gives,  the  following  hint,  viz.  that  their  bails 
fhould  be  deep  and  firmly  fixed,  well  fecured  with 
ftonc  and  clay,  tliat  it  be  not  blown  up.    The  follow- 
ing directions  are  jiveti  for  each  month  of  watering  : 
'J  .       In  the  beginning  of  November,  all  the  ditches, 
fnd'rewu-  trou?h»»  ™d  ora'»*'  arc  t°  bc  thoroughly  cleanfed  by  reap 
ing  the      tnc  fpndc  and  breall-plough,  from  weeds,  grafs,  and   meadow  that  is 
work i.      mud  ;  and  well  repaired,  it  they  have  received  any  in- 
14      jury  from  cattle.    After  a  shower,  when  the  water  is 
snudilr  *i  tn'ck  and  muddy,  turn  over  the  meadow  as  much  wa-    be  leturncd  back  to  the  ft  ream  as  clear  as  it  came  from 
ter  tube  o- ter  ag  Jov  can  without  injuring  the  banks  of  the   the  fountain.    This  cireumftance,  when  there  is  a 
fed  when  h  work*,  efpecially  if  the  land  be  poor;  as  iu  this  month,    range  of  meadows  to  be  watered,  the  property  of  dif- 
e»n  be      according  to  our  author,  the  water  contains  many  more    fercnt  pcrfons,  when  water  is  fcarce,  create*  vehement 
fertilizing  particles,  which  he  calls  falti  and  rubnefit   contentions  and  ftruggle*  for  the,  firft  ufe  of  it.  The 
than  later  in  the  winter.    In  defence  of  thi*  pofitioo,    proprietors  are  therefore  compelled  to  agree  among 
of  which  it  feems  the  Monthly  Reviewers  have  doubt-    thcmklves,  cither  to  have  the  tiril  ufe  alternately,  or 
ed,  our  author  urges,  that  though  he  is  not  able  to    for  the  higher  meadows  to  dam  up,  and  ufe  only  one 
prove  it  by  any  chemical  amJyfis,ycl  it  teems  evident,    half  or  a  lefs  portion  of  the  river.      Our  farmer* 


unufual  force  mud  exhauft  the  Urength  of  the  land, 
wlu'ch  will  require  an  annual  fupply  of  manure  in  fub- 
ftancc,  or,  in  a  courfe  of  years,  the  foil  will  be  im- 
paired rather  than  improved.  The  meadows  in  thi* 
county,  which  Lie  neat  below  a  market-town  or  vil- 
lage, arc  invariably  the  beft  {  and  thofe  which  receive 
the  water  after  if  ha*  been  two  or  three  time*  ufed, 
lefs  benefit  from  it  ;  For  every 
laid  out,  and  ha*  any  quantity  of 
grafs  upon  its  furfacc,  will  act  a*  a  fine  iicve  upon  the 
water,  which,  though  it  flow  in  ever  fo  muddy,  will 


has  acceft  to,  arrive  at  the  utmoft  luxuriance  of  growth.  If  the  water  is  more  pure,  ft 01  they  will  thrive  very 
well ;  but  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  it  lefs  than  in  the  former  cafe.  At  laft,  however,  when  the  water  ha* 
parted  with  a  certain  quantity  of  phlogiftic  matter,  the  proccls  of  vegetation  is  incapable  of  feparating  a*y 
more  ;  and  therefore  fuch  water,  though  applied  to  the  root*  of  vegetable*,  cannot  communicate  to  them  any 
remarkable  incicafe.  Nay,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  after  water  has  arrircd  at  this  ftate,  it  will,  in- 
ftead  of  giving  any  fjreih  nourishment  to  the  plant*,  again  deprive  them  of  the  nouriftuuent  which  they  have 
already  received }  and  thi*  is  probably  what  Mr  Bolwdi  rat 
call*  the  water  hungry . 


when,  is  the  paflagc  formeaiy  quoted,  a* 


• 
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know  the  mnd  to  be  of  fo  much  fonfeqflftice  !n  «•»• 
tcring,  thtt  whenever  they  find  it  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  or  the  ditches,  tbey  hire  men 
whole  day*  to  difturb  and  rai£e  it  with  rakes  made  for 
the  purpofe,  that  it  may  be  carried  down  by  the  wa- 
tJ       ter,  and  fpread  upon  their  meadow*.  One  meadow  in 
rnQance  cf  South  Cerocy,  1  think,  ii  an  incontcftiblc  proof  of 
the  {rood    the  confequeuce  of  muddy  water.    It  is  watered  by 
effects  of   a  branch  of  the  common  ftrcaua  that  rune  for  about 
half  a  mile  down  a  public  road.    This  water,  by  the 
mod  on  the  road  being  continually  difturbed  by  car- 
riage* and  the  feet  af  cattle,  become*  rery  thick,  and 
when  it  enter*  the  meadow  is  almoft  a*  white  a*  milk. 
This  field,  which  confift*  of  fevrn  acres,  was  a  few 
year*  ago  let  for  10  *.  an  acre,  but  is  already  become 
the  richeft  land  in  the  parifl),  and  ha*  produced  at  one 
crop  eighteen  loads  of  hay,  and  each  toad  inore  than 
85  hundred  weight." 

In  further  confirmation  of  what  our  author  aflcrti, 
be  quote*,  from  the  Annal*  of  Agriculture,  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Mr  Wimpey  :  "  A*  to  the  forts  of 
little  it  to  be  found,  I  believe,  which  does 
we&.  not  encourage  and  promote  vegetation,  even  the  moft 
iimplc,  elementary,  and  uncompounded  fluid :  heat 
and  rooifturc,  si  well  as  air,  arc  the  fiat  qua  tun  of 
vegetation  as  well  as  animal  life.  Different  plants  re- 
quire different  proportion*  of  each  to  live  and  flou- 
rifh  ;  but  Come  of  each  is  abfolutely  neceftary  to  all. 
However,  experience  as  well  a*  reafon  univerfaUy 
mow*,  that  the  more  turbid,  feculent,  and  replete 
with  putretcent  matter  the  water  it,  the  more  rich 
and  fertilizing  it  proves.  Hafty  and  impetuous  rains, 
of  continuance  fufficicut  to  produce  a  flood,  not  only 
diffolvc  the  falls,  but  wafti  the  manure  in  fubftance  off 
the  circumjacent  Itnd  into  the  rapid  current.  Such 
turbid  water  is  both  meat  and  drink  to  the  land  ;  and, 
by  the  unduoos  feditnent  and  mud  it  depofits,  the 
foil  is  amazingly  improved  and  enriched.  The  virtue 
of  water  from  a  fpring,  if  at  all  fuperior  to  pure  elemen- 
tary .water,)'*  derived  from  the  fcveral  Ilrata  or  beds  of 
earth  it  paffes  through,  that,  according  to  the  nature 
of  fuch  Ilrata,  it  may  be  friendly  or  otherwiTe  to  ve- 
getation. If  it  paflcs  through  chalk,  marie,  foffd 
tfiells,  or  any  thing  of  a  calcareous  nature,  it  would  in 
moft  foils  promote  the  growth  of  plants  |  but  if 
through  metallic  ores,  or  earth  impregnated  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  it  would  render  the  bind  unfertile,  if 
not  wholly  barren.  In  general  the  water  that  has 
run  far  is  fuperior  to  that  which  immediately  flows 
from  the  fpring,  and  more  efpeciaDy  that  which  is  fe- 
culent and  muddy,  confifting  chiefly  of  putrid  animal 
fubftances  warned  down  the  ftrcam." 
»7  To  the  feme  purpofe  alfo  fays  Mr  Forbes  :  "  There 
r^MM-tr  '*  {frcat  difference  m  q>«h'ty  of  water,  arif'mg 
l^t>  *  from  the  particles  of  different  kinds  of  matter  mixed 
with  them.  Thote  rivers  that  have  a  long  couric 
tlirough  good  buid  arc  full  of  fine  particles,  that  are 
lii^hly  fertilizing  to  fuch  meadows  as  are  ufually  over- 
flowed by  them  5  and  this  chiefly  in  floods,  when  the 
water  is  fullell  of  a  rich  hdiment :  for  when  the  wa- 
ter is  clear,  though  it  may  be  raifed  by  art  high  e- 
nough  to  overflow  tfcc  adjoining  lands  and  be  of  fome 
fcrvioc  to  litem,  the  improvement  thus  made  is  far 
flM.rt  of  what  is  obtained  from  the  fame 
it  is  thick  and  muddy." 
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Mr  Bofwell,  though  quoted  by  Mr  Wright      an  Me»4ew. 
advocate  for  the  do&rine  jufl  now.  laid  down, 


-v~ 

■t 


in  one  part  of  hi*  work  at  leaft,  to  be  of  a  contrary  Mf  ( 
opinion.  This  is  in  the  14th  chapter  of  his  book,  w,|j.,'glj. 
where  lie  remarks  upon  another  publication  on  tlie  moo. 
fame  fubject,  the  name  of  which  he  does  not 
mention  :  "  In  page  4th  of  that  pamphlet  (fays  Mr 
Bofwell),  the  writer  informs  us,  '  if  the  water  ufed 
be  always  pure  and  firoplc,  the  effeft  will  by  no  means 
be  equal  to  the  above  ;  that  is,  of  a  ftrcam  that  is 
fomctimcs  chick  and  muddy.  We  have  a  ftriking 
inftancc  of  this  in  two  of  our  meadows,  which  are 
watered  immediately  from  fpring*  that  arife  in  the 
grounds  themfilves.  Their  crops  arc  early  and  plenti- 
ful, but  not  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  land  remains 
unimproved  after  many  years  watering.' 

"  The  writer  of  this  treatife  (Mr  Bofwell),  in  a 
former  edition,  had  afferted,  and  in  this  repeated,  the 
contrary  effects  from  a  ftrcam  very  near  the  fpring- 
head,  as  clear  as  cryftal. 

"  The  gcntU-man  (Mr  Beverly  of  Ketd)  whom 
that  writer  mention*  in  his  preface,  made  a  fhort  vilit 
laft  fpring  into  Dorfetfhirc,  to  fatisfy  himfelf  of  the 
fact.  TLc  editor  had  the  pleafure  to  (how  him  the 
ftrcam  alluded  to,  which  he  traced  aJmoft  to  the  foun- 
tain-head. It  was  perfectly  clear*,  and  the  water  was 
then  immediately  conveyed  out  of  the  ft  ream  upon  the 
lands  adjoining,  fome  of  which  it  was  then  running 
over;  otliers.it  had  been  upon,  and  the  vcrdurfc  was 
then  appearing.  The  gentleman  exprefled  himfelf 
perfectly  fatisfied  with  the  fad.  To  him  the  editor 
wilhes  to  refer,  &c.  Mr  George  Cullcy  of  Fenton 
near  Woollcr  in  Northumbeiland,  with  a  truly  noble 
and  public  fpirit  that  does  him  great  honour  a*  a 
friend  to  hi*  country,  fent  a  very  fenfible  young  mint 
fiom  thence  into  Dorfctlhtre,  to  learn  the  art  of  wa- 
tering mtadows  and  to  work  the  whole  feafon  in  thofe 
meadows  under  different  watermen.  This  man  was 
often  over  thole  meadows,  and  worked  in  fome  jull 
below  that  wcie  watered  by  the  fame  ftrcam.  Might 
the  editor  prefume  to  offer  his  opinion  upon  this 
fceming  contradiction,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
foils,  both  the  upper  and  under  Ilrata,  are  very  differ- 
ent, a*  well  as  thofe  through  which  the  different 
fprings  run." 

From  this  paflage,  the  latter  part  of  which  is  not 
very  intelligible,  we  might  conclude  that  Mr  Bofwell 
prefer*  clear  to  muddy  water  for  overflowing  mea- 
dow*. In  his  chapter  on  land-floods,  however,  he  ex* 
preffe*  himfelf  as  follows:  **  They  will  (fays  he)  a)-  to 
way*  be  found  of  great  ufe  where  the  fwecpings  of  Advsnt»gsa 
towns,  farm-yards,  &c.  are  carried  down  by  them  }  (j^JJD*" 
fcldom  any  other  erection  is  wanting  befidcs  a  fluice 
or  (mail  ware  to  divert  and  convey  them  over  the 
lands.  If  the  fituation  of  the  land  happens  to  be  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  catch-drains  are  abfolutely  neceftary 
for  watering  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  after  the  wa- 
ter ha*  been  ufed  upon  the  upper.  In  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  where  there  are  large  hiUs  or  extenhve 
rifing  lands,  great  quantities  of  water  run  from  them 
into  the  valleys  after  heavy  rains:  Ihefe  might  with 
proper  attention  be  collected  together  before  they  get 
to  the  bottom  or  flat  ground,  and  from  thened  be  di- 
verted to  the  purpofe  of  watering  thofe  lands  that  lie 
below,  with  ureat  advantage  to  the  occupier,  and  at 
4U1  a  (mail 
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a  /mail  expence.  And  (hould  the  land  thu«  fituatcd  be 
arable,  yet  it  would  be  found  a  beneficial  exchange 
to  convert  it  into  parlurc;  particularly  if  pallurc- 
ground  (hould  be  a  defirable  objeft  to  the  ocoupicr. 
The  method  of  performing  it  i»  thua  recommended. 
Obferve  the  piece  of  land  or  field  beft  adapted  to  the 
purpofe,  both  for  Iituation  and  foiL  If  it  (hould  be 
arable,  make  it  firft  very  level ;  and  with  the  crop  of 
corn  fow  all  forts  of  hay  feeds ;  and  as  foon  at  it  has 
got  a  green  fwanl  it  may  be  laid  out.  In  the  lowed 
part  of  the  ground  draw  a  deep  ditch  for  the  current 
to  run  in  through  it ;  and  continue  it  into  fome  ditch 
or  low  part  in  the  land*  below,  that  the  water  may 
be  freely  carried  off,  after  it  has  been  and  while  it  it 
in  ufe.  Draw  ditches  above  the  field  intended  to  be 
watered  ailant  the  fide*  of  the  hill,  in  fuch  a  man- 
■er  that  they  may  all  empty  themfelves  into  the 
head  of  the  ditch  above- mentioned,  juft  where  it 
enters  the  field  to  be  watered  :  then  erecting  a  ware 
serein  this  ditch,  the  field  will  be  capable  of  being 
watered,  according  tu  the  iituation  of  the  ditch  in  the 
middle  or  on  the  fide  of  the  field.  It  muft  then  be 
conveyed  by  (mall  main*  or  trenches,  and  fubdivided 
again  by  branch-trencher,  according  to  the  fite  of  the 
field  and  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  collected  ; 
trench-drain*  mull  be  drawn,  and  the  water  conveyed 
into  the  ditch  by  mean*  of  tail-drain*.  A  perfon  un- 
acquainted with  water-meadows  cannot  conceive  the 
advantage  arifing  from  water  thus  collected  and  con- 
veyed over  thi*  fpecie*  of  water-meadow  (if  it  may  be 
fo  called!,  being  generally  a  firm  good  foil;  for  the 
water  running  down  from  rich  cultivated  hills,  emi- 
nence*, &c.  fweept  away  with  it,  when  the  tain  falls 
very  heavy,  vail  quantities  of  dung  dropped  by  (heep 
and  other  cattle,  and  the  manure  carried  upon  arable 
lands;  all  which  being  now  diverted,  and  earned  over 
the  meadow  with  an  eafy  defcent,  gives  time  for  the 
particles  of  manure  to  fubfidc  upon  the  ground  at  one 
feafon,  or  of  being  filtered  from  it  as  it  dribbles 
through  the  grafs  at  another  j  after  which  the  warm 
weather  pufhes  on  vegetation  amazingly.  Meadows 
thus  fituatcd  would  be  vaftly  fuperior  to  any  other,  if 
they  had  the  advantage  of  a  constant  Itream  ;  but 
even  as  they  arc,  taking  the  opportunity  of  watering 
them  by  every  heavy  rain  or  flood  that  happens,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  very  valuable.  The  occupier  of 
fuch  lands  is  flreiuioufly  advifed  to  let  no  time  be  loft 
in  appropriating  them  to  this  ufe;  becaufe  thefe  lands 
arc  healthy  for  all  kinds  of  cattle  at  almoft  all  feafon*  ; 
and  the  expence  of  converting  them  into  this  kind  of 
water-meadow  it  exceeding  fmall,  the  annual  charge* 
afterwards  quite  trifling,  and  the  produce  very  confi- 
dcrable." 

Mr  Wright,  having  difcufled  the  fubject  nf  the  qua- 
lity of  the  water,  proceeds  to  give  directions  for  wa- 
tering through  the  different  months  of  the  year  :— 
"  In  December  and  January,  the  chief  care  confids 
irgthioughin  keeping  the  land  flickered  by  the  water  from  the 
the  diiftr-  feverity  of  fro  fly  nights.    It  is  neceffary,  however* 
wfibocar  through  the  whole  winter,  every  ten  day*  or  fortnight 
'  to  give  the  land  air,  by  taking  the  water  off  entirely, 
otherwife  it  would  rot  and  deflroy  the  roots  of  the 
grafs.    It  is  neceffary,  likewife,  that  a  proper  perfon 
(hould  go  over  every  meadow  at  lead  twice  every  week, 
U  Ice  that  the  water  i*  equally  diffributed,  and  tg  ro- 
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move  all  obftructlons  arifing  from  the  continual  influx  M«*!ow. 
of  weed*,  leave*,  (ticks,  and  the  like.  In  February, ' 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  care  and  caution.  If  you 
now  fuffer  the  water  to  remain  on  the  meadow  for 
many  day*  without  internuulon,  a  white  fcum  is  raifed, 
very  dcilructive  to  the  grafs  ;  and  if  you  take  off  the 
water,  and  expefe  the  land  to  a  fevere  frody  night, 
without  its  being  previoufly  dried  for  a  whole  day,  the 
greater!  part  of  the  tender  graft  will  be  cut  off.  The 
only  ways  to  avoid  both  thefe  .injuries  are,  either  to 
take  the  water  off  by  day  to  prevent  the  fcum,  and 
to  tum  it  over  again  at  night  to  guard  againil  the 
frofl ;  or,  if  this  practice  be  too  trot  blcfome,  both 
may  be  prevented  by  taking  the  water  entirely  off  for 
a  few  day*  and  nights,  provided  the  firlt  day  of  taking 
off  be  a  dry  one ;  for  if  the  grafs  experience  one  fine 
drying  day,  the  frofl  at  night  can  do  little  or  no  in- 
jury. *i*hc  fcum  is  generated  chiefly  by  the  warmth 
of  the  fun,  when  the  water  is  thin  and  ufed  too  plen- 
tifully. Towards  the  middle  of  this  month  we  vary 
our  practice  in  watering,  by  ufing  only  about  half  the 
quantity  of  water  which  i*  made  ufe  of  earlier  in  the 
winter,  all  that  it  now  required  being  to  keep  the 
ground  in  a  warm  moid  date,  and  to  force  vegetation. 

M  At  the  beginning  of  March,  the  crop  of  grafs  in 
the  meadows  i*  generally  fufficicnt  to  afford  an  abun- 
dant padurage  for  all  kinds  of  dock,  and  the  water  is 
taken  off  for  near  a  week,  that  the  land  may  become 
dry  and  firm  before  the  heavy  cattle  arc  turned  in.— 
It  is  proper,  the  fird  week  of  eating  off  the  fpring- 
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feed,  if  the  feafon  be  cold,  to  give  the  cattle  a  fit 
hay  each  night." 

"  It  is  a  cudom  (fays  Mr  Wright)  with  fome 
farmer*  in  Hampfhirc,  to  eat  off  the  fpring-grafs  of^g^^ 
their  meadows  with  ewes  and  Iambs,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner that  we  do  a  field  of  turnip*,  by  inclofing  a  cer- 
tain portion  each  day  with  hurdles  or  flakes,  >nd  gi- 
ving them  hay  at  the  fame  time.  This  is  certainly 
making  the  mod  of  the  graft,  and  an  excellent  me- 
thod  to  fine  and  fweeten  the  future  herbage.  In  this 
month  and  April,  you  may  eat  the  graft  a*  fhort  and 
clofe  as  you  plcafc,  but  never  later;  for  if  you  trefyafs 
only  one  week  on  the  month  of  May,  the  hay-crop  • 
will  be  very  much  impaired,  the  graft  will  become  fort 
and  woolly,  and  have  more  the  appearance  and  qua- 
lity of  an  after-math  than  a  crop.  At  the  beginning 
of  May,  or  when  the  fpriug  feeding  is  finifhed,  the 
water  is  again  ufed  for  a  few  days  by  way  of  wetting. 

"  It  it  rather  remarkable,  that  watering  in  autumn*     1  j 
winter,  or  fpring,  will  not  produce  that  kind  of  her*  •** 
bage  which  is  the  caufie  of  the  r«  in  (heep ;  but  has ^^110™'^ 
been  known  to  remove  the  caufe  from  meadows,  which  ,hc  rot  in 
before  had  that  baneful  effect.    If,  however,  you  ufe  (beep, 
the  water  only  a  few  day*  in  any  of  the  fummer 
months,  all  the  land*  thus  watered  will  be  rendered 
uoftfc  for  the  padurage  of  (heep.    Of  this  I-  was 
lately  convinced  from  an  experiment  made  by  a  friend. 
At  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  hay  was  carried 
off,  and  •  the  water  rendered  extremely  muddy  and 
abundant  by  fevers!  days  rain,  he  thought  proper  to 
throw  it  over  hi*  meadow* ■  for  ten  day*,  in  which 
time  a  large  collection  of  extremely  rich  1 
made  upon  the  land.    In  about  .a  month  the  1 
dow  was  covered  with  uncommon  luxuriancy  and 
blackneft  of  herbage.    Into  this  graft  were  turned 
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eight  found  ewes  and  two  lambs.    In  fix  weeks  time  dow  that  was  fpringy  has  been  tried  by  Mr  Bofwell  Meadow, 
the  lamb*  were  billed,  and  difcovered  ftrortg  fymp-  with  fuccefs.     The  meadow  had  been  many  year*  — 
torro  of  rottcnncfs  j  and  in  about  a  month  afterwards  watered  by  a  fpring  rifmg  juft  above  it  from  a  barren  1$ 
one  of  the  ewe*  was  killed,  and  though  it  proved  very  fandy  heath  }  the  foil  near  the  furface  was  in  Tome  Method  af 
fat,  tbe  liver  was  putrid  and  replete  with  the  infect  places  a  gravelly  (and,  in  others  a  fpongy  cork,  both  ""t,rov'n8' 
caDed  the  Jiakt  or  weevil;  the  other  ewes  were  fold  to  upon  a  ftrong  clay  and  land  mixture,  which  retained  wJur-mes- 
a  butcher,  and  all  proved  unfound.  This  experiment,  the  draining  of  the  lands  above  it.    Whenever  it  had  dow. 
however,  convinces  me,  by  the  very  extraordinary  been  watered,  and  left  to  drain  itfclf  dry,  a  yeDowi(b> 
improvement  made  thereby  in  the  meadow,  that  mud-  red  water  flood  in  many  parts,  and  oozed  out  of  others; 
dy  water  in  the  fummer  is  much  more  enriching  than   the  herbage  being  no  other  than  a  poor,  miferable, 
it  is  in  autumn  or  winter ;  and  ought,  therefore,  to  hairy  graft  and  (mall  fedge.    Chalk  and  afhes  had 
be  ufed  for  a  week  at  lead  every  wet  fummer,  notwith-  been  thrown  over  it  to  very  little  purpofe.    It  was 
(landing  its  inconveniences  to  (beep,  the  rood  profit*  then  drained  underground  aflant  all  the  different  de- 
ab!c  fpecics  of  dock."  fcents,  and  all  thefe  drains  earned  into  one  large  drain, 

Mr  Bofwell,  befide*  bis  general  directions  for  vs>  which  had  been  already  cut  for  the  purpofe  of  carry- 
ttring,  gives  many  plans  of  the  ditches,  drains,  &c.  ing  off  the  water  when  the  meadow  was  overflowed, 
for  particular  meadows,  fome  of  them  done  from  an  Thefe  drains  were  cut  quite  through  the  mixture  •£ 
actual  furvcy.    But  thefe  being  confined  to  particu-  clay  and  (and,  and  as  much  deeper  as  the  fall  of  the 

ground  below  would  admit  of ;  then,  with  chalk  cut 
for  the  purpofe,  (mall  hollow  drains  were  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  thefe  5  the  drains  were  then  filled  up  with 
the  materials  that  came  out. 

This  was  done  in  the-  beginning  of  fummer,  and 


lar  fituations,  we  (hall  here  only  fpeak  of  his  method 
in  general  In  his  third  chapter,  in  titled  A  general 
Deferipi'ton  of  IVatrr-meado<tvt ,  he  obferves,  that  "lands 
capable  of  being  watered,  lie  fometimes  only  on  one 
fide  and  fometimes  on  both  tides  of  the  (tream  de- 


figned  to  fupply  them  with  water.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  wotk  frequently  examined  through  the  feafon  f 
when  they  have  a  pretty  quick  defcent,  the  land  may  the  foil  was  found  firmer  than  before,  and  none  of 
be  often  watered  by  a  main  drawn  out  of  the  ft  ream  that  nafty  red  water  to  be  met  with  upon  the  furface, 
itfclf,  without  any  ware  ;  though  he  acknowledges  that  though  it  continually  oozed  into  the  drains.  In  au- 
it  is  by  far  the  hell  way  to  erect  a  ware,  and  to  draw  tnmn  the  meadow  was  again  prepared  for  waterings, 
mains  on  each  fide,  to  difpofe  of  the  water  to  the  bed  by  repairing  thofe  trenches  and-  drains  that  were  pro- 
advantage,  perly  fituated  ;  cutting  others  where  wanted,  for  the 

Boggy  lands  require  more  and  longer  continued  purpofe  of  watering  meadows.  The  water  being  then 
watering  than  fuch  s»  are  fandy  or  gravelly  5  and  the  brought  over  it  from  the  fame  fpring  as  before,  the 
larger  the  body  of  water  that  can  be  brought  upon 
them,  the  better.  The  weight  and  ftrcngth  of  the 
water  will  greatly  affift  in  comprefung  the  foil,  and 
detlroying  the  roots  of  the  weeds  that  grow  upon  it ; 
nor  can  the  watet  be  kept  too  long  upon  it,  particularly 
in  the  winter  feafon  ;  and  the  clofer  it  is  fed,  the  better. 

To  improve  ftrong  clay  foils,  we  mull  endeavour  to 
the  utmoft  to  procure  the  grcateft  poflible  defcent 
from  the  trench  to  the  trench  drain  ;  which  is  bed 


event  anfwered  the  mod  fanguinc  wimes  of  the  pro- 
prietor j  the  effefts  were  viable  the  fir  ft.  year,  and  the 
ground  has  been  conftantly  improving  ever  fince. 

us,  that  a  gentleman  in 
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fome  lands  lying  on  the  fides  of  hills,  where  the  de-  rl'*  ljllc,  „j 
fcent  is  quick ;  and  of  which  there  are  many,  in  thishil  s. 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  England.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  water  fuch -lands  by  means  of  drains  and 
done  by  making  the  trench-drains  as  deep  as  poflible,   trenches  according  to  the  directions  already  given  ; 
and  applying  the  materials  drawn  out  of  them  to  raife   becaufe  the  bends  in  tbe  trenches  muft  be  very  near 

together  and  large,  as  the  water  mud  flow  out  of  the 
trench  ahve  the  bead  to  flow  over  the  pane  below  it ; 
the  number  and  fixe  would  likewife  be  inconvenient, 
and  greatly  offend  the  eye. 

Lands  of  this  fort  are  generally  capable  of  being 


the  trenches.  Then,  with  a  ftrong  body  of  water, 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  autumnal  floods,  and 
keeping  .the  water  fome  time  upon  them  at  that  fea* 
fon,  and  as  often-  as  convenient  during  the  winter,  the 
greateft  improvement  on  this  fort  of  foils  may  be  made. 


Warm  fand  or  gravelly  foil*  are  the  mod  profitable  ploughed  j  in-  which  cafe  our  author  directs  them  to 
under  the  watering  fyftem,  provided  the  water  can  be   be  once  ploughed  in  the  fpring,  and  fown  with  - 


or  any  other  kind  of  grain  that  will  rot  tbe  fward. 
When  the  grain  is  harvefted,  plough  the  land  acrofs  ; 
the  laft  ploughing  with  thc.Kentilh  -plough,  which  has 
a  moveable  mold-board,  and  iscallcd  a  turn-wri/l  plough. 
This  turns  the  furrows  down  the  fide  of  the  hill,  the  ■ 
horfes  going  forwards  and  backwards  in  the  fame  fur- 
By  this  means  the  land  is  laid  flat  without  any 


brought  over  them  at  pleafure.  In  foils  of  this  kindj 
the  water  mud  not  be  kept  loag  at  a  time,  but  often 
ihiftcd,  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  land  frequently 
refrefhed  with  it :  under  whioh  circirmftanccs  the  profit 
is  immenfe.  A  fpring-feeding,  a  crop  of  hay,  and 
two  aftermaths,  may  be  obtained  in  a  year  ;  and  this* 
probably,  where  in  a  dry  fummer  fcarce  grafs  enough 

could  be  found  to  keep  a  fheep  alive.    If  the  dream   open  furrows  in  it :  drefs  it-down  in  the 
be  large,,  almod  any  quantity  of  land  may  be  watered   fine,  and  fow  it  with  oats,  and  mix-  with 
from  it  {  and  though  the  expence  of  a  ware  over  it   of  graft  feeds  very  -thick.    That  the  ground  will  have 
is  great,  it  will  foon  be  repaid  by  the  additional  crop,   but  few-  irregularities  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  corn  is  car*  - 
If  the  dream  is  fmall,  tbe  expence  will  be  fo  in  pro-  ried  off,  or  the  following  fpring  at  farthed,  the  maina 
portion.  and  drains  may  be  cut  out. 

The  following  method  of  improving  a  watcr-mea-      Fot  watering  coarfe  lands  that  arc  firm  enough  to . 

bear 
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M»<t«w.  b«*r  ths  plough,  and  fituaied  bmt  a  ftrttnv,  our  au- 
ihor  give*  the  following  direction*. 

"  Let  the  land  thus  fit ua ted  be  ploughed  once  in 
the  fpring,  and  fown  with  any  grain  that  will  rot 
fward.  As  foon  at  the  crop  i*  off,  plough  it  again, 
and  leave  it  rough  through  the  winter.  Work  it  down 
eaHy  in  the  fpring,  and  plough  it  in  the  direction  the 
trenches  are  to  lie,  making  the  ridge*  of  a  proper  lizc 
for  watering,  ten  or  twelve  yard*  wide  for  iollancc ; 
work  it  fine  ;  then  gather  the  ridge*  up  again  in  the 
fame  manner,  making  the  laft  furrow*  of  each  ridge 
a*  deep  a*  pofliblc.  If  the  land  be  not  fine,  drcfit  it 
-down  again,  and  gather  it  up  a  fecond  time  if  neccf- 
fary;  and  with  a  fliovel  throw  the  earth  from  the 
edge*  of  the  furrow*  to  the  top*  of  the  ridge*,  to  give 
the  greatetl  pofithk  defcent  from  the  trench  to  the 
drain.  Sow  it  with  oats' and  graf*  feed*  very  thick  ; 
•and  after  the  coin  i«  carried  off,  the  trenches  may  he 
formed  upon  the  top  of  each  ridge,  difperling  the  fur- 
row* with  a  fpade  as  much  as  the  fall  of  the  laud  will 
admit  of  for  the  drains ;  taking  care  to  procure  fufh- 
cirnt  fall  at  all  events,  to  drain  the  land*  alter  they 
have  been  watered.  By  this  method  the  crops  of  corn 
will  nearly  pay  all  the  expence,  and  the  bad  will  be 
in  excellent  older. 

After  the  work  of  watering  a  meadow  is  totally  fi- 
nished, and  the  hay  carried  off,  rattle  may  be  let  in  to 
cat  the  after-math.  Wtan  thi«  is  done,  it  will  then 
be  neceffary  to  examine  whether  or  not  the  maius  have 
watering,  fuffercd  any  injury  from  their  feet  ;  whether  there  be 
quantities  of  mud  or  fand  colkciod  at  the  angles,  Sec 
all  of  which  muft  be  thrown  out  and  the  breaches  re- 
paired t  by  which  means  the  trenches,  drains,  ficc  will 
Jaft  three  year*,  but  otberwife  not  more  than  two. 
The  root*,  mud,  &c.  may  be  ufed  in  repairing  the 
breaches,  but  never  left  upon  the  tides  of  tie  trenches 
out  of  which  they  are  taken.  The  tail-drains  require 
to  be  cleanfed  oftener  than  any  of  the  other  works,  for 
this  obvious  rcafon,  that  the  mud,  &c.  is  carried  down 
from  all  the  others  into  them  ;  where  if  it  be  allowed 
lo  accumulate,  it  occafion*  a  llagnation  of  water  upon 
the  meadow  itfelf.  in  repairing  the  trenches  parti- 
cular care  ought  to  be  taken  that  tlte  workmen  do  not 
make  them  any  wider  than  before,  which  they  arc 
very  apt  to  do ;  neither  are  they  to  be  allowed  to 
throw  the  mnteriala  which  they  d<g  out  in  a  ridge  be- 
hind the  edge  of  the  trench,  which  both  widen*  it  and 

w  *Je        During  the  time  of  watering,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
the  examine  the  meadow  every  two  or  three  days  in  order 
to  remove  ubllruetions,  &c.    If  the  drain*  Ihould  be 
'  c0"*  filled  *  ith  water  and  run  over,  they  ought  to  be  made 
n  deeper;  or  if  tin*  cannot  be  done,  they  Ihould  be 
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widened.  In  the  winter  time  a  regular  iirong  water 
ihotdd  be  kept,  avoiding  very  lining  great  floods.  In 
this  feafon  the  water  may  be  kept  on  the  ground  with 
fafety  for  a  month  or  even  fix  week*  if  the  fod 
be  corky  or  boggy  or  a  llrong  clay ;  but  not 
quite  fo  long  if  it  be  gravel  or  fand.  At  the  lecond 
watering  a  fortnight  or  three  week*  will  be  fuflicierit; 
and  after  Candlemas  a  fortnight  will  be  rather  too 
long.  At  the  third  watering  a  week  will  he  futhocnt, 
which  will  bring  it  to  ahout  the  middle  of  March;  by 
which  time,,  if  the  w  eather  be  tolerably  mild,  the  gr-its 
will  be  long  enough  for  the  ewes  and  lamW,  or  fatting 


lambs;  which  may  then  be  turned  into  the  meadow  M»»i*». 

with  great  advantage.  Even  in  the  end  of  February ,  »  -1 
if  the  winter  ha*  been  very  mild,  the  graf*  will  be 
long  enough  for  them.  Here  they  may  be  permitted 
to  teed  till  the  beginning  of  May,  changiag  them  into 
different  meadows.  A*  foon  as  they  arc  taken  out, 
the  water  mull  be  turned  in  for  a  week,  carefully  ex- 
amining every  trench  and  drain  for  the  reafons  already 
given.  The  water  is  then  to  be  liiif'tcd  into  others, 
alternately  watering  and  draining,  leffeoing  the  time 
the  water  remains  upon  it  as  the  weather  grow* 
warmer;  and  in  live,  fix,  or  fe\cn  weeks  the  grafa 
will  be  fit  to  be  mown  for  hay,  and  produce  from  one 
to  two  tons,  or  even  more,  an  acre  upon  good 
ground- 
Mr  Bofwcll  directs,  that  about  a  week  before  the 
graf>  is  to  be  mown  the  water  Ihould  he  let  into  the 
meadow  fur  24  hours ;  which,  he  fay*,  will  make  the 
ground  moill  at.  the  bottom,  the  fey  the  will  go  thro' 
it  the  more  eafily,  and  die  grata  will  be  mown  dofcr 
to  the  ground.  This  practice,  however,  is  entirely 
dilapproved  of  by  Mr  \V  right.  "  Though  it  tray 
prevail  in  Doifetll.ire  (fay*  he),  it  is  very  ieldom  ad- 
vifable,  for  the  following  rcatons:  Water  made  to 
run  through  a  thick  crop  of  graii,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear ever  lo  pure,  will  leave  a  eertain  quantity  of  ad- 
herent fcum  or  fediment,  which  can  never  be  icparated 
from  the  hay,  but  will  render  it  unpalatable,  if  not  pre- 
judicial, to  the  cattle  that  eat  it.  And  this  wetting 
of  the  land  and  grafs  will  impede  the  drying  or  making 
of  the  hay  perhaps  fome  days,  which  in  difficult  fea- 
fon s  is  of  very  great  confequence ;  and  it  will  like- 
wife  make  the  turf  too  loft  and  tender  to  fupport  the 
w  heels  of  a  loaded  waggon  in  carry  ing  off  the  hay.  Bo 
fides,  there  is  rcafon  to  believe  that  oue  day's  inciting 
in  the  fummcr  will,  upon  moll  meadows,  endanger  the 
found  ne  J*  of  every  Uieep  that  feeds  upon  the  after- 
math." 

The  fpring-fecding  ought  never  to  be  done  by  hea-  y> 
vier  cattle  than  (heep  or  calves;  for  larger  cattle  d»°f || *''*• 
much  hurt  by  poaching  the  ground  with  their  feet,  " 
dellroying  the  trenches,  and  footling  the  gr.d».  Mr 
Bofwcll  likcwife  greatly  recommends  a  proper  life  or* 
fpring  floods,  from  which  he  fays  much  benefit  nut)  be 
derived;  but  if  there  is  any  quantity  of  graf*  in  the 
meadow*  not  eaten,  thefe  Hoods  mull  be  kept  out, 
otherwife  the  grafs  will  be  fpoilcd  1  for  they  bring 
with  them  fuch  quantities  of  land  and  mud,  which 
Hick  to  the  grafs,  that  the  cattle  will  tather  llane 
than  title  it.    Great  quantities  of  cgrafa  or  aftermath 
are  frequently  fpoilcd  in  flat  countries  by  the  flood* 
which  take  place  in  the  falL    In  the  winler-ume, 
however,  when  the  ground  is  bare,  the  land  and  mud 
brought  dowu  by  the  flood*  is  foon  incorporated  with 
the  loil,  and  become*  an  excellent  manure.    The  cer- 
tain rule  with  regard  to  this  matter  in,  '*  Make  ule  of 
the  floods  when  the  graft  cannot  be  ufed ;  avoid  them 
when  the  grals  is  long  or  loon  to  be  cut." 

"  it  has  often  b«en  a  fubject  of  difpute  (fays  Mr  of  watet- 
Bofwcll),  whether,  front  the  latter  end  of  autumu  to  „.g  from 
Candlemas,  the  throwing  a  very  iirong  bt«Jy  of  water,  the  end  of 
where  it  can  be  done,  over  the  meadows,  is  of  any  «£-*j^JJ£J^ 
fential  fervice  or  not  ?  Thofe  who  conlittcr  it  as  ad- 
vantageous, alfert,  that  when  the  waters  run  rude  and 
ftrong  over  the  ground,  they  beat  dow  n  and  rot  the 

tuft* 
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■  tufts  of  foggy  or  rough  gr»f«,  {edge,  tte.  that  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  cosrfe  meadow- 
ground  ;  and  therefore  are  of  peculiar  ferviee  to  them. 
On  the  other  fide  it  ia  alleged,  that  by  coming  in  fo 
large  a  body,  it  beats  the  ground  (in  the  weak  places 
particularly)  fo  bare,  that  the  fward  i*  deftroyrd  j  and 
■Mb  brings  with  it  fuch  quantities  of  feed*  of  weeds, 
that  at  the  next  hay  feafon  the  land  in  all  thofe  bare 
places  bears  a  large  burden  of  weeds,  but  little  graJ's. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  watermen  upon  this 
point  is,  that  in  water  meadow*  which  are  upon  a 
warm,  fandy,  or  gravelly  foil,  with  no  great  depth  of 
loam  upon  them,  rude  llreng  watering,  even  in  winter, 
always  does  harm  without  any  potfible  effential  fcrvice. 
On  the  contrary,  cold  lining  clay  land  will  bear  a  great 
deal  of  water  a  long  time  without  injury;  and  boggy, 
corky,  or  fpongy  foil,  will  alfo  admit  of  a  very  large 
and  tlrong  body  of  water  upon  it ;  provided  the  drains 
are  made  wide  and  de^-p  enough  to  carry  it  oft",  with- 
out forcing  back  upon  the  end  of  the  panes,  with  great 
advantage  foralmoll  any  length  of  time  at  that  fcifon. 
The  weight  and  force  of  the  water  vaftry  affifts  in 
compre.Ting  thofe  foils,  which  only  want  folidity  and 
tenacity  to  mnkcthem  produce  great  burthens  of  hay: 
■othing,  in  their  opinion,  corrects  and  improves  thofe 
foils  fo  much  as  a  very  ftrong  body  of  watcn  kept  a 
confiiicralilc  time  upon  them  at  that  feafon." 

Notwithstanding  the  above  reafons,  however,  Mr 
Bofwell  informs  us,  That  he  has  doubt*  upon  the 
fobjcc\ ;  nor  can  he  by  nny  means  acquiefee  in  this 
opinion,  unlcfs  by  rode  ftrong  waters  lie  is  permitted 
to  underftand  only  rather  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
conveved  over  the  land  at  this  early  feafon  than  ought 
to  be  ufed  in  the  fpring  or  fummcr :  unmanageable 
waters  he  believes  always  hurtful. 

M  It  may  be  proper  juft  to  add  (continues  he),  that 
atfoon  as  the  hay  is  carried  off  the  meadows,  cattle  of 
any  fort  except  fheep  may  be  put  to  eat  the  grafs  out 
of  the  trenches,  and  what  may  be  left  by  the  mowers. 
This  perhaps  will  laft  them  a  week  ;  when  the  water 
mav  be  put  into  the  meadows  in  the  manner  already 
deforibed,  taking  care  to  mow  the  long  grafs  which 
ohftrudts  the  water  in  the  trenches;  and  this  mowing 
is  bctt  done  when  the  water  is  in  them.  Let  the  weeds, 
leaves,  &c.  be  taken  out  and  put  in  heaps,  to  be  car- 
ricd  away  into  the  farm-yards ;  examine  the  trenches, 
iriske  «ip  the  breaches,  Sec.  take  particular  care  that 
the  water  only  dribbles  over  every  part  of  the  pane* 
a?  thin  .is  polfible,  this  being  the  warmer!  fealon  of 
the  year.  Tf.c  firft  watering  fhould  not  be  fuffered 
♦o  laft  longer  than  two  or  three  days  before  it  is  fhift- 
rd  off  (ami  if  the  feafon  be  wet,  perhaps  not  fo  long, 
as  warmth  fctms  to  be  the  greatelt  requifite  after  the 
lind  is  once  wet  to  affiit  vegetation )  to  another  part 
or  meadow  beat  out  by  the  cattle,  by  this  time  fit  to 
take  it.  Do  by  this  meadow  exactly  the  fame,  and  fo' 
ly  a  third  and  fourth,  if  as  many  meadow*  belong  to 
the  occupier.  Obfervc  at  all  times,  when  the  water  is 
taken  out  of  a  meadow,  to  draw  up  the  drain-fluke 
batches ;  as,  without  doing  that,  watering  is  an  injury. 
By  the  time  that  three  or  four  part*  arc  thus  regularly 
watered,  the  firft  will  have  an  after-math,  with  fuch 
rich  and  beautiful  verdure  as  will  be  aHon>/hing ;  and 
both  quantity  and  quality  will  be  beyond  conception 
Deucr  ttian  it  tnc  land?  nau  not  oeen  watered. 


**  Hence  we  fee  why  every  perfon  rhoald  if  pofibte  Me*dow» 
have  three  or  four  meadow*  that  can  be  watered ;  M— 
for  here,  while  the  cattle  are  eating  the  firft,  the  fecond  "  J-> 
ia  growing,  the  third  draining,  ftc.  and  the  fourth' 
under  water.  In  this  manner  the  after-math  will  in  a 
mild  feafon  htfl  till  Chriftmas.  A  reafon  wm  given 
why  the  fpring-grafs  fhould  be  fed  only  by  fheep  or 
calves ;  a  reafon  equally  cogent  may  be  given,  why 
the  after-grafs  ought  not  to  be  fed  by  them,  becaufe 
it  will  infallibly  rot  them.  •*  No  fheep  ((ays  our  au- 
thor), except  thofe  which  are  jnlt  fat,  mull  ever  be  fuf- 
fered  even  for  an  hour  in  water-meadow*  except  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  ;  and  even  then  care  muft  be  taken 
that  every  part  of  the  meadow*  have  been  well  water, 
ed,  and  that  they  arc  not  longer  kept  in  them  than 
the  beginning  of  May.  Although  at  prefent  it  it 
unknown  what  is  the  occafion  of  the  rot,  yet  certain 
it  is  that  even  half  an  hour's  feeding  in  unhealthy 
ground  lias  often  proved  fatal.  After  a  fhort  time 
tbey  begin  to  lofe  their  flefh,  grow  weaker  and  weak- 
er :  the  beft  feeding  in  the  kingdom  cannot  improve 
them  after  they  once  fall  away  ;  and  when  they  die, 


3" 


animalcula  like  plaice  are  found  in  the  livers.  Scarce- 
ly any  ever  recover  from  a  flight  attack ;  but  when 
farther  advanced,  it  is  always  fatal.    Guird  by  all 

means  again ll  keeping  the  water  too  lona  upon  thcWi!cr 

•       •  r   °l        •      -ii         r  i      <>iiirnt  not 

meadow  in  warm  weather;  it  will  very  loon  produce  be  Tier*  too 

a  white  fubftance  like  cream,  which  is  prejudicial  toiongupoo 

the  grafs,  and  fhows  that  it  has  been  too  long  upon  meadow* 

the  ground  ahead)-.    If  it  be  permitted  to  remain  a 

little  longer,  a  thick  fcum  will  fettle  upon  the  grafs 

of  the  confiftence  of  glue,  and  as  tough  as  leather, 

which  will  quite  deitroy  it  wherever  it  is  fuffered  to 

be  produced.  The  fame  bad  e  fleets  feem  to  arifc  from 

rude  water*  ;  neither  can  the  fcum  cafily  be  gut  off.  33 

"  Rolling  meadows  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  i«  an  Aevmrage 
excellent  method.    It  fhould  be  done  after  Candle-''  '?Ui,i« 
mas,  when  the  meadow  has  been  laid  dry  a  week.  itm"d0,w'» 
fhould  be  always  rolled  lengthwifc  of  the  panes,  up 
one  fide  of  the  trench  and  down  the  other.  Rolling- 
alfo  contributes  much  to  the  grafs  being  cut  clofe  to 
the  forfait  when  mown,  which  is  no  fmall  advantage; 
for  the  little  hillocks),  fpewings  of  worms,  ant-hills, 
Ac.  are  by  this  means  prelicd  clofe  to  the  ground, 
which  would  otherwife  obitrust  the  fcythe  and  take 
off  its  edge  ;  and  to  avoid  that  inconvenience,  the 
workmen  always  mow  over  them," 

MEAL,  the  flour  of  grain.  The  meal  or  flour  of 
Britain  is  the  tineft  and  whiteft  in  the  world.  The 
French  is  ufu  ally  browner,  and  the  German  browner  than 
that.  Our  flour  keeps  well  with  u*>  but  in  carrying 
abroad  it  often  contracts  damp,  and  becomes  bad.  Alt 
flour  is  fubjeci  to  breed  worms;  thefe  are  white  in  the' 
white  flour,  and  brown  in  that  which  is  brown  :  they 
are  therefore  not  always  diltinguifhabie  to  the  eye  j. 
but  when  the  flour  feels  damp,  and  fmclls  rank  and 
mufty,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  arc  there  in 
great  abundance. 

The  colour  and  the  weight  are  the  two  things 
which  denote  the  value  of  meal  or  flour ;  the  whiter 
and  the  heavier  it  is,  other  things  being  alike,  the 
better  it  always  is.  Pliny  mentions  thelc  two  cha- 
racters as  the  marks  of  good  flour ;  and  tells  us,  that 
Italy  in  his  time  produced  the  fineft  in  the  woHd- 
Thia  country  indeed  wa«  famous  before  his  time  for 
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thh  produce  j  and  the  Greeks  hive  celebrated  it  1  and 
Sophocles  in  particular  fays,  that  do  flour  U  fo  white 
or  fo  good  at  that  of  Italy.  The  corn  of  this  coun- 
try hat,  however,  loft  much  of  its  reputation  fincc  that 
time  ;  and  the  rcafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the 
whole  country  being  full  of  fulphur,  alum,  vitriol, 
marcafrtcs,  and  bitumens,  the  air  may  have  in  time  af- 
fected them  fo  far  as  to  make  them  diffufe  thcmfclvea 
through  the  earth,  and  render  it  left  fit  for  vegetation} 
and  the  taking  fire  of  fome  of  thefe  inflammable  mi- 
uerals,  as  has  fomctimes  happened,  is  alone  fuincient 
to  alter  the  nature  of  all  the  land  about  the  place* 
where  they  are. 

The  flour  of  Britain,  though  it  pleafes  by  its  white. 
-ne£»,  yet  wants  fome  of  the  other  qualities  valuable 
in  flour ;  the  bread  that  is  made  of  it  is  brittle  and 
does  not  hold  together,  but  after  keeping  a  few  days 
becomes  hard  and  dry  as  if  made  of  chalk,  and  is  full 
of  cracks  in  all  parts  ;  and  this  nun  be  a  great  difad- 
vantage  in  it  when  intended  for  the  fen  ice  of  an  army 
or  the  like  occasions,  where  there  is  no  baking  every 
day,  but  die  bread  of  one  making  mult  nccciurily  be 
kept  a  long  time. 

The  flour  of  Picardy  is  very  like  that  of  Britain  ; 
and  after  it  has  been  kept  fome  time,  is  found  improper 
for  making  into  parte  or  dough.  The  French  are 
forced  cither  to  ufe  it  immediately  on  the  grinding,  or 
elfe  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  flour  of 
Brittanny,  which  is  coarfcr  but  more  unctuous  and 
fatty;  but  neither  of  thefe  kinds  of  flour  keep  wclL  ' 

The  flour  of  almost  any  country  will  do  for  the 
home  confumption  of  the  place,  as  it  may  be  always 
frefli  ground  ;  but  the  great  care  to  be  ufed  in  f elect- 
ing it  is  in  order  to  the  fending  it  abroad,  or  furnifliing 
fhips  for  their  own  ufe.  The  faline  humidity  of  the 
fca-air  tufts  metals,  and  fouls  every  thing  on  board,  if 
great  care  be  not  taken  in  the  preferring  them.  This 
alfo  makes  the  flour  damp  and  mouldy,  and  is  often 
the  occafion  of  its  breeding  iofeds,  and  being  wholly 
fpoilcd. 

The  flour  of  fome  place*  is  conftantly  found  to  keep 
better  at  fca  than  that  of  others ;  and  when  that  is 
once  found  out,  the  whole  caution  needs  only  be  to 
cany  the  flour  of  thofc  places.  Thus  the  French  find 
that  the  flour  of  Poitou,  Normandy,  and  Guieone,  all 
bear  the  fea-carriage  extremely  well;  and  they  make  a 
confidcrable  advantage  by  carrying  them  to  their  A- 
mcrican  colonics. 

The  choice  of  flour  for  exportation  being  thus  made, 
the  next  care  is  to  prcferve  it  in  the  Ihips :  the  keep- 
ing it  dry  is  the  grand  confederation  in  regard  to  this ; 
the  barrels  in  which  it  is  put  up  ought  to  be  made  of 
dry  and  well-feafoned  oak,  and  not  to  be  larger  than 
to  hold  two  hundred  weight  at  the  molt  If  the  wood 
of  the  barrels  have  any  fap  remaining  in  it,  it  will  moi- 
ftcn  and  fpoil  the  flour ;  and  no  wood  is  fo  proper 
as  oak  for  this  purpofc,  or  for  making  the  bins  and 
other  veflcla  for  keeping  flour  in  at  home,  fincc  when 
once  well  dried  and  feafoned  it  will  not  contrad  hu- 
midity afterwards.  The  beech-wood,  of  which  fome 
make  their  bins  for  flour,  is  never  thoroughly  dry,  but 
always  retains  fome  fap.  The  fir  will  give  the  flour  a 
tafte  of  turpentine;  and  the  aih  is  always  fubject  to  be 
eaten  by  worms.  The  oak  is  preferable,  became  of  its 
hemg  tree  from  thefe  faults |  imiwhen  the.fcvcral 
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kinds  of  wood  have  been  examined  in  a  proper  manner,  M«n, 
there  may  be  others  found  as  fit,  or  poffibly  more  fo,  M**™* 
than  this  for  th«  purpofc.   The  great  teft  is  their 
having  more  or  lefs  fap.    See  Ft  ova  and  Wood. 

M£AN,  in  general,  denote*  the  middle  bet* 
two  extremes :  thus  we  fay  the  mean  diftanc< 
proportion,  &c 

MEARNS,  or  KiNCAtDwiHiai,  n  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ate  rue  en  (hire,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Britiih  Ocean,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by 
Angusihire.  In  form  it  refcmble*  a  harp,  having  the 
lower  point  towards  the  fouth.  lu  length  alongft  the 
coaft  is  fcarce  30  mile* ;  its  greateft  breadth  about  20. 
Some  derive  the  firlt  name  from  Means*  a  valiant 
nobleman,  who,  fubduing  the  country,  received  it  in 
reward  from  his  prince  Kenneth  II.  Camden,  with 
much  probability,  fuppofe*  it  to  retain  part  of  the 
name  of  the  old  inhabitants,  the  Vernicones  of  Ptole- 
my, it  being  common  for  the  Britons  in  difcourfe  to 
change  the  V  into  M.  The  other  name  is  taken  from 
its  ancient  capital  Kincardine,  now  an  inconiidemblc 
village.  The  tract  of  country  through  which  the  Dec 
partes,  and  the  plain  along  the  fea-coaft,  are  well  c  ul- 
tivatcd,  and  produce  much  corn  and  flax.  The  fields 
are  in  many  places  fkrecned  by  woods;  and  the  hcatlis 
afford  Ihccp- walks  and  much  good  pafturc  for  cattle. 
Near  Stonehaven,  to  the  fouth,  are  the  ruins  of  Dun- 
otter  caftle,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  earls  Marilhal  of 
Scotland,  situated  on  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  al- 
moft furTOunded  by  the  fca.  In  this  neighbourhood 
is  a  precipitous  cliff  over-hanging  the  fca,  called  FoviFt 
CUugb ;  noted  as  the  refort  of  kittiwakes,  the  young 
of  which  arc  much  fought  after  in  the  hatching  fca- 
fon,  being  cfteemed  a  great  delicacy. — At  a  little 
diftancc  from  Stonehaven,  up  the  river,  stands  Uric* 
the  birth-place  of  Barclay  the  famous  apologift  for 
the  Quakers.  The  Quakers  have  here  a  burying 
ground  ;  and  in  tlie  vicinity  are  fcen  the  traces  of  a 
Roman  Ration.  The  great  valley  called  Stratbmore 
commences  here,  and  extends  in  a  fouth-weft  direction 
nearly  as  far  as  Bcnlomond  in  Stirlingshire,  bounded 
all  along  to  the  north-weft  by  the  Grampian  mountains. 
—The  village  of  Fordun,  a  little  fouth  from  the  centre 
of  the  country,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Scotichronicon.  St  Pa- 
dy's  church,  or  Paldy  kirk  in  this  neighbourhood,  is 
famous  for  being  the  burial-place  and  refidence  of  St 
Palladius ;  whole  chapel  is  ftill  to  be  fcen  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  it,  40  feet  by  18,  now  the  burial-place  of  the 
Halkerton-family.  Near  the  village,  and  along  the  river 
Bervie,  the  country  is  flat  and  well  cultivated.  The 
£tnull  town  of  iMVEaasaviE  was  made  a  royal  borough 
by  David  Bruce,  who  bnded  there  with  his  queen  at 
Craig  David  after  his  long  retreat  into  France.  Near 
the  village  of  Fettrrairn  was  Den  Finncl,  the  refidence 
of  Finella,  daughter  of  a  nobleman  of  large  poffeluona 
in  this  country,  or,  as  Major  calls  her,  couates  of  /In- 
gut,  who  was  acceflary  to  the  murder  of  Keneth  II. 
About  two  miles  from  th.s  place,  on  the  road-fide,  is 
a  cairn  of  a  ftupendou*  file  and  uncommon  forny 
which  probably  might  give  name  to  the  parish.  A« 
bout  fix  miles  weft  from  Bervie,  is  fituated  IjOtrmce- 
kirk,  which  fome  years  back  was  only  an  insignificant 
village  of  fix  or  feven  houfcs ;  but  by  the  judicious  and 
liberal  exertion*  of  its  proprietor  Lord  Canknftoae. 
•  has 
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M*aflf«.  has  become 
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a  handfomc  little 


Ktfcifjr.-.  eie£t  magistrates,  and  to  hold  an  annual  fair  and  a 

'  '  weekly  market.    He  hat  eftablifhed  here  a  flourifhiag 

and  cxtentlirc  manufacture  of  lawn,  cambric, linen,  and 
rsrious  other  artides.  He  hat  alfo  freely  renounced 
all  the  oppreffwe  Cervices  due  bp  hi*  tenants  ;  fenricea 
which  have  been  ft  long  and  fo  jufHy  complained  of 
as  a  check  to  agriculture  in  many  part*  of  Scotland. 

 The  north-welt  part  of  the  (hire,  being  mountain- 

ous,  it  mora  employed  in  pafture  than  in  cultiva- 
tion '->3"' 

MEA8LESi  a  cutaneous  difeafe  attended  with  a 
few,  in  which  there  is  an  appearance  of  eruption* 
that  do  not  tend  to  a  fappurattoa.  See  (the  Index 
fobjoined  to)  Msdicimi. 

MEASURE,  in  geometry,  denote*  any  quantity 
affumed  a*  one,  or  unity,  to  which  the  ratio  of  the 
other  homogeneous  or  rimilar  quantities  i*  expreffed. 

Mrasurk,  in  a  legal  and  commercial  fenfe,  denotes 
a  certain  quantity  or  proportion  of  aay  thing,  bought, 
fold,  valued,  or  the  like. 

It  is  neceffary,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce, 
that  an  uniformity  (hould  be  obferved  in  weight*  and 
meafures,  and  regulated  by  proper  ftandards.  A  foot- 
rule  may  be  ufed  as  a  ftandard  for  meafares  of  length, 


r  ?n  J         m  e  a 

town,  with  ft  right  to   fnow,  and  all  other  kinds,  have  the  fame  weight ;  and 


this  uniformly  holds  in  all  countries  when  the  water 
it  pure,  alike  warm,  and  free  from  fait  and  minerals. 

Thus,  any  one  ftandard  is  fufficicnt  for  reftoring  all 
the  reft.  It  may  further  be  defired  to  hit  on  fome  ex- 
pedient, if  poftlblc,  for  reftoring  the  ftandards,  in  cafe 
that  all  of  them  (hould  ever  fall  intodiforder,  or  tbuuld 
be  forgotten,  through  the  length  of  time,  and  the  vif- 
ciOltudes  of  human  affairs.  This  feems  difficult,  as  no 
words  can  convey  a  precife  idea  of  a  foot-rule,  or  a 
pound  weight.  Meafures,  affuined  from  the  dimen- 
sions of  die  human  bod/,  as  a  foot,  a  hand-breadth, 
or  a  pace,  muft  nearly  be  the  fame  in  all  ages,  unlefi 
the  fize  of  the  hitman  race  .undergo  fome  change  ;  and 
therefore,  if  we  know  ho*-  many  fquarc  feet  a  Roman 
acre  contained,  we  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the 
nature  of  the  law  which  reftridted  the  property  of  a 
Roman  citiien  to  feven  acres ;  and  this  i«  fufficicnt  to 
render  hittory  intelligible  ;  but  it  is  too  inaccurate  to 
i  eg  u'.ate  meafures  for  commercial  purpofes.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  ftandards,  deduced  from  the  meafurc  of 
a  barley-corn,  or  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  If 
the  diftance  of  two  mountains  be  accurately  meafured 
and  recorded,  the  nature  of  the  meafure  ufed  will  be 
preferred  in  a  more  permanent  manner  than  by  any 


a  buffiel  for  meafures  of  capacity,  and  a  pound  for  faadard  »  {™  L»f  «« r  meafure  fall  into^difufe  and. 
weights.  There  mould  be  only  one  authentic  ftan- 
dard of  each  kind,  formed  of  the  moft  durable  ma- 
terials, aad  kept  with  all  poulblc  care.  A  fufficaeat 
number  of  copies,  exa&ly  correfponding  to  the  prin- 
cipal ftandard,  may  be  diftributed  for  adjufting  the 
weights  and  meafures  that  are  made  for  common 
afe.  There  are  feveral  ftandards  of  this  kind  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  See  the  article  Wtiant, 
and  Meefurti. 

If  any  one  of  the  ftandards  above-mentioned  be 
jutlly  preferred,  it  will  fcrve  as  a  foundation  for  the 
others,  by  which  they  may  be  corre&ed  if  inaccurate, 
or  reftored  if  entirely  loft.  For  inftance,  if  we  have  a 
ftandard  fo  rt,  we  can  eafily  obtain  an  inch,  and  can 
make  a  box  which  fhall  contain  a  cubical  inch,  and 
may  ferve  as  a  ftandard  for  meafures  of  capacity.  If 
it  be  known  that  a  pint  contains  too  cubical  inches, 
we  may  make  a  veffel  five  inches  fquare,  and  four  in- 
ches deep,  which  will  contain  a  pint.  If  the  ftandard 
be  required  in  any  other  form,  we  may  fill  this  veffel 
with  water,  and  regulate  another  to  contain  an  equal 
quantity.  Standards  for  weights  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fame  foundation  ;  for  if  we  know  how  many 
inches  of  water  it  takes  to 
only  to  meafure  that  quantity 


be  fubftituted  in  its  place,  the  diftance  may 
be  meafured  again,  and  the  proportion  of  the  ftan- 
dards may  be  afcertained  by  comparing  the  new  and 
ancient  diftance*. 

But  the  moft  accurate  and  unchangeable  manner  of 
eftabliihing  ftandards  is,  by  comparing  them  with  the 
length  of  pendulums.  The  longer  a  pendulum  is,  it 
vibrates  the  flower)  and  it  muft  have  one  precife  length 
in  order  to  vibrate  in  a  fecond.  The  flighted  differ- 
ence in  length  will  occafion  a  difference  in  the  time  i 
which  will  become  abundantly  fenfible  after  a  number 
of  vibrations,  and  will  be  eafily  obferved  if  the  pendu- 
lum be  applied  to  regulate  the  motion  of  a  clock.  The 
length  ut  a  pendulum  which  vibrates  feconds  in  Lon- 
don is  about  inches,  is  confbtntly  the  fame  at  the 
fame  place  t  but  it  varies  a  little  with  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  being  fhorter  as  the  latitude  is  kfs.  There- 
fore, though  all  ftandards  of  weights  and  meafure* 
were  loft,  the  length  of  a  fecond  pendulum  might  be 
found  by  repeated  trials  :  and  if  the  pendulum  be  ro. 
pcrly  divided,  the  juft  meafure  of  an  inch  will  he  ob» 
tained  ;  and  from  this  all  other  ftandards  may  be  re- 
ftored.    See  Whttthwrjl  on  Invariable  MtAtcjtss. 


balance*  it  may  be  aflumed  as  the  ftandard  of  a 
pound. 

Again,  if  the  ftandard  of  a  pound  be  given,  the 
meafure  of  an  inch  may  be  obtained  from  it  i  for  we 
may  weigh  a  cubical  inch  of  Water,  and  pour  it  into  a 
regular  veffd  ;  and  having  noticed  how  far  it  is  ti  led, 
we  may  make  another  veffel  of  like  capacity  in  the 
form  of  a  cube.  The  fide  of  this  veffd  may  be  af- 
futned  as  the  ftandaid  for  an  inch  5  and  ftandards  for 
afo  a  pint,  or  a  bufhel,  may  he  obtained  from  it. 
Water  is  the  moft  proper  fidiftancir  for  regulating 
Mansards;  for  all  Other  bodies  differ  in  weight  from 
vthers  of  the  fame  kind  ;  whereas  it  is  found  by  expe- 
tsence  that  fpring  and  river  water,  rain,  and  meked 
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weigh  a  pound,  we  hare  Meafuras  are  various,  according  to  the  various 
ty,  and  the  weight  which    kinds  and  dimculions  of  the  tilings  meafured. — 


Hence  arife  lineal  or  longitudinal  meafures,  for 
lines  or  lengths  ;  fquare  meafures,  for  areas  or  fto- 
pcrticcs ;  and  fotid  or  cubic  meafures,  for  bodies  and 
their  capacities :  all  which  again  are  very  different  in 
different  countries  and  iu  different  ages,  and  even 
many  of  them  fur  different  commodities.  Wh.  uce- 
arife  other  dirilions  of  ancient  and  modem  mesfitresi, 
domcflic  and  foreign  ones,  dry  meafures,  liquid  mea« 
forej,  Sic. 

I.    /.o.vc  Mtafuret,  cr  Me.ifaret  of  JppUcatio*. 

I.]    The  Engli/i  znA  Scotch  Standards. 
The  Engliih  lineal  ftandard  is  the  yard,  containing 
3  Engliih  feet ;  equal  to  3  Parts  feet  1  inch  and  ,V 
4  X  of 
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' '  of  an  inch,  or  J-  of  a  Pan*  ell- 

fare  was  cftahltlhcd  by  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  the 
Aandard  taken  from  the  length  of  his  own  arm.  It 
is  divided  into  36  inches,  and  each  inch  ia  fuppofed 
equal  to  3  barlcy-eorn*.  When  ufed  for  meafuring 
cloth,  it  is  divided  into  four  quarter*,  and  each  quar- 
ter fubdivided  into  4  nails.    The  Englifh  ell  is  equal 
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The  life  of  this  mea-    472.5,  and  that  confequently,  the  Englifh  Troy  ounce  Meafufln 
is  to  the  Paris  ounce  as  64  is  to  63. 

(  3 }.  The  Englifh  Avoirdupois  pound  weighs  Trey 
grains  70.  4 ;  whence  the  Avoirdupois  ounce,  where, 
of  16  make  a  pound,  ia  found  equal  to  4^.7;  Troy 
grains. — And  it  follows,  that  the  Troy  pound  is  to 
the  Avoirdupois  pound  as  88  to  ir.7  nearly;  for 


to  a  yard  and  a  quarter,  or  4c  inches,  and  is  ufed  in    88  to  107,  fo  is  5760  to  7003.636  :  that  the  Troy 

ounce  is  to  the  Avoirdupois  ounce,  as  80  to  73  near- 
ly ;  for  as  80  to  73,  fo  is  480  to  438.  And,  laftly, 
that  the  Avoirdupois  pound  and  ounce  is  to  the  Pa- 
ris two  marc  weight  and  ounce,  as  63  to  68  nearly ; 
for  as  63  to  68,  fo  is  7004  to  7  c  (9.873.  See  Weichtv 


wteafuring  linens  imported  from  Germany  and  the 
Low-Countries. 

The  Scots  t!<seanA  was  eflablifhed  by  king  David  I. 
and  divided  into  37  inches.  The  ftandard  is  kept  in 
the  council -chamber  of  Edinburgh,  and  being  compa- 
red with  the  Englifli  yard,  is  found  to  meafure  37f 
inches ;  and  therefore  the  Scots  inch  and  foot  are  lar 


(4.)  The  Paris  foot  cxprcficd  in  decimals,  is  equal  to 
1.0654  of  the  Englifh  foot,  or  contains  12.785  Ea- 
ger than  the  Englifh,  in  the  proportion  of  1 80  to  185;    glifh  inches.    See  Foot. 

but  this  difference  being  fo  inconfiderable,  is  fcldom       3.]  The  ftandard  in  Holland,  Flamier/,  Sweden,  a 
attended  to  in  pradice.    The  Scots  ell,  though  for- 
bidden by  law,  is  Hill  ufed  for  meafuring  fome  coarfe 
commodities,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  land-meafure 
of  Scotland. 

Itinerary  meafure  is  the  fame  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  length  of  the  chain  is  4  poles,  or  22 
yards  ;  80  chains  make  a  mile.    The  old  Scots  com 
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good  part  of  Germany ,  many  of  the  Hans- towns,  a* 
Dantz.uk,  and  Hamburgh,  and  at  Geneva,  Franclftrt, 
he.  is  likewifc  the  ell :  but  the  ell,  in  all  thefc  places, 
differs  from  the  Paris  elL  In  Holland,  it  contains 
one  Parts  foot  eleven  lines,  or  four  fevenths  of  the 
Paris  ell.  The  Flanders  ell  contains  two  feet  one 
inch  five  lines  and  half  a  line  j  or  fevcn-twclfths  of  the 


puted  miles  were  generally  about  a  mile  and  a  half  Paris  ell.  The  ell  of  Germany,  Brabant,  &c.  is  equal 
each. 

The  reel  for  yarn  is  2  \  yards,  or  1  o  quarters,  in 
circuit ;  120  threads  make  a  cnt,  12  cuts  make  a  hafp 
or  hank,  and  4  hanks  make  a  fpindle. 

2.3  The  French  Standard  is  the  aune  or  ell,  con- 
taining 3  Paris  feet  7  inches  8  lines,  or  1  yard  ^  En- 
glifh ;  the  Paris  foot  royal  exceeding  the  Englifh  by 
T4*5  parts,  as  in  one  of  the  following  tables.  This 
ell  is  divided  two  ways,  viz.  into  halves,  thirds,  fixths, 
and  twelfths  ;  and  into  quarters,  half-quarters,  and  fif- 
teenth*. 

This  ell  holds  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  France; 
excepting  at  Troyes  in  Champagne,  at  Arc  in  the 
Barrois,  and  in.  fome  parts  of  Picardy  and  Burgundy, 
where  the  ell  contains  only  2  feet  5  inches  1  line  ;  in 
Brctagne,  where  it  contains  4  feet  2  inches  1 1  line* ; 
and  at  St  Genoux  in  Berry,  where  it  exceeds  the  Pa- 
ris ell  by  8  lines.  See  Ell.  But  in  Languedoc,  par- 
ticularly at  Marfeilles,  Montpelier,  Thouloufe  in  Pro- 
vence, and  in  Guienne,  they  meafure  by  the  canna, 
which  at  Thouloufe  and  in  Guienne  contains  5  Paris 
ffet  r  inches  and  6  lines ;  or  one  Paris  ell  and  a  half. 
But  at  Montpelier,  and  throughout  the  Lower  Lan- 
guedoc, as  alfo  in  Provence  and  Avignon,  and  even 
Dauphine,  the  canna  is  6  fect  and  9  lines,  or  1  Paris 
ell  and  }.    See  Canna. 

We  have  lately  had  fome  accurate  comparifons  be- 
"tween  fome  of  the  French  weights  and  meafures  and 
thofe  of  England,  the  refult  of  which  is,  f  1. )  The  Pa- 
ris half  toifr,  3a  fet  off  on  the  ftandard  kept  m  the 
Royal  Society;  contains  of  Englifh  inches  by  the 
feme  ftandard  38.355,  whence  it  appears,  that  the  En- 
glifh yard  and  foot  is,  to  the  Paris  half  toife  and  foot, 
nearly  as  107  to  1 14 ;  for  as  107  to  114,  fo  is  36  to 


to  that  of  Flanders. 

4.]  The  Italian  meafure  is  the  bracchio,  brace,  or 
fathom.  This  obtains  in  l he  ftatcs  of  Modcna,  Ve- 
nice, Florence,  Lucca,  Milan,  Mantua,  Bologna, 
Sec.  but  is  of  different  lengths.  At  Venice,  it  con- 
tains one  Paris  foot  eleven  inches  three  lines,  or  eight 
fifteenths  of  the  Paris  elL  At  Boulogna,  Modem, 
and  Mantua,  the  brace  is  the  fame  as  at  Venice.  At 
Lucca  it  contains  one  Paris  fool  nine  inches  ten  lines, 
or  half  a  Paris  ell.  At  Florence,  it  contains  one  foot 
nine  inches  four  lines,  or  forty-nine  hundredths  of  a 
Paris  ell.  At  Milan,  the  brace  for  meafuring  of  filka 
is  one  Paris  foot  (even  inches  four  lines,  or  four-ninths 
of  a  Paris  ell :  that  for  woollen  cloths  is  the  fame 
with  the  ell  of  Holland.  Laflly,  at  Bergama,  the 
brace  is  one  foot  feven  inches  fix  lines,  or  fivc-nintha 
of  a  Paris  elL  The  ufual  meafure  at  Naples,  however, 
is  the  canna,  containing  fix  feet  ten  inches  and  two 
lines,  or  one  Pari*  ell  and  fifteen  fcvcnUenths, 

5-3  The  Spani/h  meafure  is  the  vara  or  yard,  in 
fome  places  called  the  barra ;  containing  feventcea 
twenty-fourths  of  the  Paris  ell.  But  the  meafure  ia 
Caflilc  and  Valencia  is  the  pan,  fpan,  or  palm  ;  which 
is  ufed,  together  with  the  canna,  at  Genoa.  In  Ar- 
ragon,  the  vara  is  equal  to  a  Paris  ell  and  a  half,  or 
five  fect  five  inches  fix  line*. 

6.]  The  Portuguf/r  meafure  is  the  caved  o*,  contain- 
ing two  feet,  eleven  lines,  or  four-fevenths  of  a  Paris 
ell ;  and  the  varra,  a  hundred  and  fix  whereof  make  a 
hundred  Paris  ells. 

7-3  The  Piedmenteje  meafure  is  the  ras,  containing 
one  Paris  foot  nine  inches  ten  lines,  or  half  a  Pans 
ell.  In  Sicily,  their  meafure  is  the  caoua,  the  fame 
with  that  of  Naples. 

8.3  The  Mufcovitr  meafures  are  the  cubit,  equal  t«* 


(2.)  The  Paris  2  marc,  or  *6  ounce  weight,  weigh*  one  Paris  foot  four  inches  two  lines  j  and  the 

Engli.h  Troy  grains  7560 ;  whence  it  appears,  that  two  whereof  are  equal  to  three  cubits., 
the  Englifh  Troy  pound  of  12  ounces,  or  576ograias,       9.3  The  Turkijh  and  Levant  meafures  are  the  picq, 

is  to  the  Paris  z  marc,  or  16  ounce  weight,  as  16  to  containing  two  fect  two  inches  and  two  lines,  or  three 

*l  ;  that  the  Paris  ounce  weighs  Englifh  Tioy  grain*  fifths  of  the  Paris  elL   The  Chinde  meafure,  the 

3.  cohre  j 
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cobre  $  ten  whereof  are  equal  to  three  Paris  cllt.    In  the  ell  of  Venice.   At  Goa,  and  other  part*,  they 

Peril  a,  and  fome  parts  of  the  Indies,  the  .gueze,  they,  ufe  a  larger  can  do,  equal  to  ferenteen  Dutch ' 

whereof  there  are  two  kinda ;  the  royal  guezc,  called  elk ;  exceeding  that  of  Babel  and  Balfora  by  i  per 

alfo  thenar*;  monielfer,  containing  two  Paiis  feet  ten  centum,  and  ihe  vera  by  6».    In  Siam,  they  ufe  the 

inche*  eleven  lines,  or  four-fifth*  of  the  Paris  ell ;  and  ken,  lhort  of  three  Pari*  feet  by  one  inch.    The  ken 

the  Ihortcr  gucse,  called  limply  gvtxe,  only  two  thirds  contain*  two  fok*,  the  fok  two  kcubs,  the  keub  twelve 

of  the  former.    At  Goa  and  Ornraz,  the  meafure  is  niousor  inches,  the  niou  to  be  equal  to  eight  grains  of 

the  vara,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Portuguefe,  ha-  rice,  i.  e.  to  about  nine  lines.    At  Camboia,  they  ufe 

ving  been  introduced  by  them.    In  Pegu,  and  fome  the  hafter  |  in  Japan,  the  tatam  j  and  the  fpan  on  fome 

other  parta  of  the  Indies,  the  cando  or  candi,  equal  to  of  the  coaft*  of  Guinea. 


Barky-coro 


2T 


36 


Inch 


3  Palm 

'  3 
4 


12 


54 


108' 


183 


216 


594 


*37«o 


18 


6c*  *c 

7*  24 
■  98j  66 
7920  1640 


Tailsi  of  LottG  Meafvrt. 
1  English. 


Span 

if  Foot. 

"if'Cubit 


8 
22 
880 


19008c  6336021 1207043 


1 6* 


660 


5280 


1 1 


443 


HIS. 


Yard 


51 


220 


1763 


Pace 


132 


1056 


Fathom 
a*  Pole 


no  j  40 


880  320 


Furlong 
8  I  Mile. 


a.  Scurrvu  Mtafuru  tt&xti  mio  E*gKJb. 


D;t-;t 


1 2 


24 


«44 


Palm 


3  Span 


96  24 


36 


192  48 


1920  480 


2  Cubit  — 

i 

8,  4  [Fathom         —  — 
Ezechiel's  reed 
Arabian  pole 

or 


11 


1 6,  8 


160'  80 


11 


t4lArabi 


o  0.912' 

0  3.648 

0  10.944 

1  9.888 

7  3-55* 

;  is  11.328 

■ 

14  7.104 

1 

145  lt«4 


3.  The  ScHrTPtt  ftmerarj  Mffuret. 

Eng.  Mile*. 


400  Stadium  — 
2000    5    Sab.  day'j  journey 


Feet, 
o  1.824 


t  4.000*  10 


jl2000  30 
96000,240 


2   Eaftern  mile 


3  IParafcn  — 


48  i  34    8|  a  day'. 


.  o 

0  »4J  4-6 
•  729  3.000 

1  403  1.000 

4  153  3-0O0 


33  x7* 
♦  X  a 
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11 


IZ 


16 


Ira 


-1 

30 


Ii't 


It'. 


^4 


96  24 


9600  2400 


9  . 


960 


8 


8co 


i^Cubit 


6 


600 


6800 


iVPygon  — 
14J      if  Cubit  larger 


5t 


533t 


480 


4  Pace 


0 

I  let* 

© 

dec 

■0 

0 

3.0218  | 

0 

0 

7.J546 ; 

0 

0 

8.3101  r». 

0 

0 

9.0656  } 

0 

I 

O.C875 

0 

1.5984  \ 

« 

1 

0 

1 

6.13125 

0 

6 

052,- 

400 100  Furlong  too  4  4.5 
32Qo'8oot  8  [Mile    805    5  o 


Digitus 


1  fUncia 


5.  RoaUB. 


16 


20 


24 


12 

*51 


18 


30 


6c 


iocc-0  750-0 

60000 


3  Palmos  ratnox 
4jp« 

i^'Pabnipca 

Cubitus 


*4 


ioi 


2500  625 


»4 


G  nidus 


416 


05000  (4000  133  33t 


3  j|    2  PaUas 

i6y  250  I25|stadium 
33i  2000  1 


jMiHiare 


Put:  tret.  «V. 

o  -e  c.725, 

o  o  0.967 

o  o  2.901 

o  xt  11.604. 

o  i  2.505- 

o  1  5.406 

o  a  5*», 

«  4  10.02. 

"o  4  4-5 

-567  o  © 


6.  Proportion*  of  fivtral  Long  Mtofirti  to  tat b  other,  iy  The  braecio  of  Fimxace,  by  die  fame,  tad 

M.Picard.  Father  Merfcnae  -         -  1250 
The  Rhioknd  or  Leyden  fool  (ia  whereof  The  palm  of  the  architects  at  Rome,  accord- 
make  the  Rhmfend  perch)  fuppofed           *6o6.  »g  to  the  obfenatioBa  of  Mefrs  Pkard  and 
The  Englifh  foot                       -             675}  Auzout          -           -  494* 
The  Paris  foot         -             •               -730  T4c  Romao  foot  m  the  CaprtoJ,  examined  by 
The  Amflcrdom  fbdt,  fn$ta  nh»t  «**  Leydea,  MeflYs  Picard  and  Ausout       .      653  or  653* 

by  SneJliuj            .             .               629  The  fame  from  the  Greek  foot  -  65a 

The  Daniih  foot  (two  whereof  make  the  Da,  From  the  vineyard  Mattei         -         -  6.57* 

nim  ell)              •               -              7°»  A  From  the  palm           -  . 

The  Swedilh  foot            -            -          65R4  From  the  pavement  of  the  paathean,  fuppofed 

The  Bruflels  foot          -            -             609+  to  contain  ten  Romao  feet         -  6j3 

The  Dantric  foot,  from  Hevelius's  Seleno-  From  a  flip  of  marble  in  the  fame  paTeraeat, 

graphia         -           -           .           ~6}6  fuppofed  to  contain  three  Roman  feet  650 

The  Lyons  foot,  by  M.  Au2out         -        757f  ^TOm  lie  py«*«'d  of  Ceffcus,  foppofed  to  con. 

The  Bologna  foot,  by  the  fiunc        r       -843  tarn  ©5  R»r«nfe«t        -         -  <£U 
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From  the  diameters  of  the 

of  Scptimius  Scverus 
From  a  flip  of  porphyry  in  the 

the  pantheon  -  655 f 

See  on  tbii  fiibjeet  PhiL  Traof.  VoL  JLI-  art.  69. 
*-?74- 

7.  Proportieat  of  the  f^ong  Mrafuru  of feveral  no/ions  to 
the  Enghfb  foot,  in  en  from  Air  Greavei,.  siuxout,  Pi- 
ear  J,  and  Eiftnchmid.    See  Foorv 

The  Engtifti  (Ward  foot  being  divided  into  1000 
tswill 
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equal  parts,  the  other  measures 
tions  to  ir,  which  follow : 

Engliih  foot 

Paris  foot  .  . 

Venetian  foot  •  • 

Rhinland  foot  •  ■ 

Strafburgh  foot 
Norimbergh  foot 
-Dantzick  foot 
Duulli  foot 
Bwediih  foot 
Derahor  cubit  of  Cairo 
Perfian  arifh 
Greater  Turkifh  pike 
Ecflcr  Turkilh  pike 
Braccio  at  Florence 
Braccio  for  woollen  at  Siena 
Braccio  for  linen  at  Siena 
Ganna  at  Naples 
"Vera  at  Almaria  and  Gibraltar 
Patmo  di  Archtcttt  at  Rome 
Canna  di  Archtetti  • 
PaJmo  di  braccio  di  mcrcantia 
Genoa  palm 

Bolognian  foot  -  • 

Antwerp  ell 
Amflerdam  eQ  • 
Leydcn  ell 

Paris  draper'*  ell  - 
Paris  mercer's  ell  - 


the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  there  were  143,600 
hides  in  England. 

2.~]  Scotch  fquarc  or  land  meafure  is  regulated  by 
the  Scotch  ell :  36  fquarc  ells  =  1  fall,  40  falls  =r  1 
rood,  4  roods  —  1  acre. — The  proportion  between 
the  Scotch  and  Englifli  acre,  fuppoiing  the  feet  in 
both  meafures  alike,  is  as  1369  to  1089,  or  nearly  as 
5  to  4.  If  the  difference  of  the  feet  be  regarded,  the 
proportion  is  as  10,002  to  7869.  The  length  of  the 
chain  for  mcafuring  land  in  Scotland  is  24  ells,  or  74 
feet.— A  hu(band-Laiid  contains  6  acres  of  fock  and 


the  propor- 


Fret. 
IOOO 

K-63 
ti6i 

»°33 
952 

I0CO 

944 
1042 

977* 
1824 

3'97 
2200 

«3* 
191J 
1242 

'974 

6880 
2760 

73* 
7320 

8ie 
1 2  CO 
228) 
2268 
2260 
39*9 
3937 


Inrhrt. 
1-2 

I2,8l6 

13.944 
",396 

1  MM 
12 

11,318 
12,504 

".733 
21,888 

38.3<54 

*6»4 

25.57* 

22,956 

14,934 

23,688 

82,56 

33.>2 
87.84 
87,84 

8,346 

9.78 

»5 

27,396 

17.»'6 
27,12 

47»'48 
47^44 


A  French  league  is  about  ij  Engliih  roilca 

A  German  mile  4  ditto 

A  Dutch  mile  )f  ditto 

An  Italian  mile  Jiditto 

A  Spanim  league  3}  ditto 

A  Ruifiaa  Tirft  i  ditto 

II.  S$tM»t,  Somucml,  or  Laud  Meafure. 

].]  Englifb  fqus re  meafures  arc  raifed  from  the  yard 
tX  36  inches  multiplied  into  itfclf,  and  thus  produ- 
,  cing  1 296  fquane  inches  in  the  fquarc  yard  ;  the  divi- 
' hont  of  this  are  fquare  feet  and  inches ;  and  the  mul- 
tiples, poles,  roods,  and  acres.  Bccaufc  the  length 
•«f  a  pole  it  5}  yards,  the  fquare  of  the  fame  contains 
3Qi  fquarc  yards.  A  fquare  mile  contains  640  fquare 
acres.  In  mcafuring  fens  and  woodlands,  18  feet  are 
generally  allowed  10  the  pole,  and  2 1  .feet  in  foreft 
lands. 

A  hide  of  land,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  earlier 


fcythe  land,  that  is,  of  land  that  may  be  tilled  witn  a 
plough  or  mown  with  a  fcythe:  13  acres  of  arable  land 
make  one  ox-gang,  and  4  ox-gangs  make  a  pound- 
laud  of  old  extent. 

3.]  French  fquare  meafures  are  regulated  by  12 
fquare  lines  in  the  inch  fquare;  12  inches  in  the  foot, 
22  feet  in  the  perch,  and  100  perches  in  the  arpcat- 
or  acre. 

Tabifs  of  S*ume  Meafure. 
English, 


Inches 

1296 

Feet 

9 

Yards 
~ 

3600 

*5 

3°t 

Paces 

39204 
1568160 
6272640 

272J 

 1 

10.89  Poles 

10890 
43T6° 

1210 
4840 

435>6|  40'Rood 
j  743.6  iSof^lAcrc 

2. -  Grecian  fquare  meafures  were  the  plethron  or  acre* 
by  fomc  faid  to  contain  1444,  by  others  10,000  fquare 
feet;  and  aroura  the  half  of  the  plethron.  The  aro li- 
ra of  the  Egyptians  was  the  fquare  100  cubits. 

3.  Roman  fquare  meafure  reduced  to  Englifli.  The 
integer  was  the  jugerum  or  acre,  which  the  Romans 
divided  like  the  libra  or  as:  thus  the  jugerum  cou- 
taiucd 


As 

Deunx 
Dcxtans 
D4  id  rang 
Bcs 

Scptunx 

Semis 

(Quincunx 

Tilcns 

Quadrans 

Sextans 

Uncia 


fquarc 

-I 

c 

1  8? 

feet. 

1 

"E-. 

T 

H 

28800 

288 

26400264 

2 

24coo;240 

2 

21600 

2t6 

I 

19200 

I92 

I 

1 68  00 1 68 

J 

14400144 

I 

I2CO0 

1 20 

I 

96  >o 

96 

0 

7*20 

O 

48OC, 

O 

O 

2     l8  2  CO 


Square 
feet. 


OJE 

101x83.85 
2  117.O4 
Ml  5"-4i 

2J  257.46 
17  191. 2J 

9  175.03 
1  58.8.2 
32  264.85 
24|i9i(.64 

81  66.21 


Note,  Aftas  major  was  14,400  fqnirc  fttt,  equaf  txv 
Jan  of  the  Englifli hiftory,  contained  about  loo  arable    a  femis ;  clima,  3600  fquarc  fect,  equal  to  fcfcuiioia  ) 
•  •  aad  5  bides  were  tfteemcd  a  kuight's  fee.  At   and  »aus  minimus  equal  to  a  fcxiaxu-. 

a  ILL- 
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LiQUI 

1 . J  The  Enfti/b  mcafures  were  originally  raiftd  from 
troy-weight  :  it  being  cnaftcd  by  feveral  llatutcs,  that 
eight  pound*  troy  of  wheat,  gathered  from  the  middle 
of  the  car,  ai.d  well  dried,  mould  weigh  a  gallon  of 
wine  meafure,  the  di virions  and  multiple*  whersof  were 
to  fortn  the  other  mcafurc9  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  was 
alfo  ordered,  that  there  fhould  be  but  one  liquid  mea- 
fure in  the  kingdom  :  yet  cuilom  ha*  prc\ailed,  and 
there  having  been  introduced  a  new  weight,  viz.  the 
avoirdupois,  we  have  now  a  fecond  iiandard  gallon  ad- 
jured theieto,  and  therefore  exceeding  the  former  in 
the  propoition  of  the  avoirdupois  weight  to  troy 
weight.  Itom  this  latter  fUr.dsrd  are  taifed  two  fe- 
veral rr.caiurcs,  the  one  for  ale,  the  other  for  beer. 
The  fcaltd  gallon  at  Guildhall,  wlu'ch  is  the  Iiandard 
for  wines,  fpirits,  oils,  &c.  i»  fuppofVd  to  contain  231 
•cul'-'c  inches  ;  and  on  this  fuppofilion  the  other  mea- 
f'lrt-s  railed  therefrom,  will  contain  as  in  the  table  un- 
derneath :  yet,  by  actual  experiment,  made  in  1<>8-V 
before  the  lord-mayor  and  the  commiflioncrs  of  excife, 
thi<  gallon  was  found  to  contain  only  224 cubic  inches  : 
it  waj  however  agreed  U*  continue  the  common  fup- 
1  oled  ccntcats  of  23  I  cuhic  inches  ;  fo  that  all  com- 
putations lland  on  their  old  footiug.  Hence,  as  1 2  ia 
ti  231,  fo  is  145^  to  281*  the  cubie  inches  in  thcalc- 
gntloti  :  but  in  effed  the  ale-quart  contains  70*  cubic 
inches,  on  which  principle  the  ale  znd  beer  gallon  will 
be  28  J  cubic  inches.  The  feveral  divilion  and  mul- 
tiples of  thefe  mcafurcs,  and  their  proportions,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  tables  underneath. 

The  barrel  for  ale  in  London  is  32  gallons,  and  the 
barrel  for  hecr*  36  gallons.  In  all  other  place*  of 
England,  the  barrel,  both  for  ale  and  beer,  it  34 
gallons. 

2  ]  Sfoli-i  liquid  meafure  is  founded  on  the  pint. 
The  Scotch  pint  was  formerly  regulated  by  a  Iiandard 
jug  of  call  metal,  the  cullody  of  which  wan  committed 
to  the  borough  of  Stirling.  This  jug  was  fuppoftd 
to  contain  105  cubic  inches  j  and  though,  after  fe  veral 
careful  trials,  it  has  been  found  to  contain  only  about 
105^  inches ;  yet,  in  compliance  with  etlablifhed  cu. 
fioin,  founded  on  that  opinion,  the  pint  fitupi  arc  Hill 
regulated  to  contain  ioj  inches,  and  the  cullomary 
ale  meafure*  arc  about  above  that  ftandard.  It  wa* 
enacted  by  James  I.  of  Scotland,  that  the  pint  mould 
contain  41  ounces  Trone  weight  of  the  clear  water  of 
Tay,  and  by  James  VI.  that  it  mould  contain  5c 
Scots  Troy  ounces  of  the  clear  water  of  Leith.  This 
affords  another  method  of  regulating  the  pint,  and  al- 
fo afecrtains  the  ancient  (landard  of  the  Trone  weight. 
At  the  water  of  Tay  aud  Lcith  are  alike,  the  Trone 
weight  mufl  have  been  to  the  Scots  Troy  weight  as 
55  to  41  ;  and  therefore,  the  pound  Trone  mult  have 
contained  about  21  f  ounces  Scots  Troy. 

4  gills  =  1  mutchktn. 

,  2  mutchkina  =  1  chopin. 


The 


2  chopias 
2  pints 
4  quart* 
Scotch  quart 


r=  1  pint. 
~  t  quart. 
—  1  gallon. 

contains  210  inches;  and 


ncgar,  flee,  have  alfo  various  denomination*  accord- 
ing to  their  different  fizei  and  the  place*  wherein 
they  are  ufed.  The  woeders  of  Germany,  for  hold- 
ing Rhcnifh  and  Mofelle  wine*,  are  different  in  their 
gauges;  fome  containing  14  aumcs  of  AmAerdam- 
mcafure,  and  other*  more  orlcfs.  Thcaumc  is  reckon* 
cd  at  Amllerdam  for  8  ftcckans,  or  20  verges,  or  for 
f  of  a  ton  of  2  pipe*  ;  or  4  barrels  of  French  or  Bour- 
deanx,  which  J  at  this  latter  place  is  called  Iter  con, 
becaufe  3  of  them  make  a  pipe  or  2  barrels,  and  6  the 
faid  ton.  The  Aeckan  is  16  mingles,  or  32  pints) 
and  the  verge  is,  in  rcfpe£l  of  the  (aid  Rhcnifh  and 
Mofelle,  and  fome  other  forts  of  wine,  6  mingles  { 
but,  in  mea  Turing  brandy,  it  confifts  of  6$  mingles. 
The  aua:e  is  divided  into  4  anckers,  and  the  anckcr 
into  2  Aeckan*,  or  32  mingles.  The  anckcr  is  taken 
fometimcs  for  t\  of  a  ton,  or  4  barrels ;  on  which 
footing  the  Bourdeaux -barrel  ought  to  contain  at 
Amllerdam  (when  the  calk  is  made  according  to  the 
juA  gauge)  i2f  ileckans,  or  200  mingles  wine  and 
lees;  or  12  Acckans,  or  192  mingles  racked  winc| 
fo  that  the  Bourdcaux-ton  of  wine  contains  50  ftcckans, 
or  8cc  mingle*,  wine  and  Ice*  j  and  48  Ileckans,  or 
7^8  mingle*  of  pure  wine,  the  barrels  or  poii 
of  Nantes  and  other  places  on  the  river  Loire, 
tain  only  12  Aeckan*  AmAcrAam  meafure.  The 
wine-ton  of  Rochclle",  Cognac,  Charente,  and  the 
I  lie  of  Rhe,  differs  very  little  from  »* 
deaux,  and  confequently  from  the 
A  ton  of  wiise  of  Chaloffe,  Bayonne,  and  the  neigh, 
bouring  places,  is  reckoned  60  ftcckons,  and  the  bar- 
rel 15,  Amltcrdam-mcafurc. 

The  muid  of  Paris  contain*  1  ro  quarts,  or  300 
pints,  wine  and  Ice*  j  or  2H0  pints  clear  wine ;  of 
which  muid*  3  make  a  ton,  and  the  fractions  art 


the  ton  of  Dour- 
barrels  and  pines. 


The  muid 
The  feticr 
The  quart 
The  pint 
The  chopin 
The  dcini-fe 


.  I 

tier  J 


II. 


f  3^  feticrs 
4  quarts 


therefore,  about  T'5  Ms  than  the  Enghfh  wine  gallon, 
tnd  about  J  lefs  than  the  ale-gallon. 


2  pints 

z  chopin* 
2  demi-fetitrs 
»  poiffons. 

The  muid  is  alfo  compofed  of  pipes,  or  puincons, 
quartcaux,  queves,  and  demiqueves :  thofe  poisons 
of  Paris  and  Orleans  contain  about  1  3  Acckans  Am- 
Aerdam  meafure,  and  ought  to  weigh  with  th-  caflt 
666  lb.  a  little  more  or  lcfs.  In  Provence  they  reckon 
by  rnilltroles,  and  the  millerole  of  Toulon  contains  66 
Pari*  pint*,  or  1 1  o  pints  of  Amfterdam,  nearly  ;  and 
the  Pari*  pint  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Englifh  wine- 
quart. 

The  butts  or  pipes  from  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Alicant, 
Benecarlo,  Saloe,  and  Mataro,  and  from  the  Canaries, 
from  Lifbon,  Oporto,  and  Fayal,  arc  very  different 
in  their  gauges,  though  in  affreightment*  they  arc  all 
reckoned  two  to  the  ton. 

Vinegar  is  meafured  in  the  fame  manner  as  wine j 
but  the  meaftircs  for  brandies*  are  different  :  thefe 
fpirits  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  are  gene- 
rally fhipped  in  large  cafks  called  pprt,  built,  and 
pints,  accordiug  to  the  place*  from  whence  they  are 
reported,  See.  In  France,  brandy  i,  mipped  in  rafks 
called  pitca  at  Bourdeaux,  and  ptpet  at  Rochclle, 
Cognac,  the  ifle  of  Rhc,  and  other  neighbouring 
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ATrifurc.  plgces,  which  contain  fomc  more  and  foi&e  lefs,  ere  a 
from  60  to  90  Amfterdam  verges  or  veertels,  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  veffcls,  and  the  places  they 
come  from,  which  being  reduced  into  barrel*  will 
ftand  as  follows,  tit. 
At  Rochetle,  Cognac,  the  Ifle  of  Rhc, 

and  the  country  of  Aunii  27  Veertels 

At  Nants,  and  feveral  places  of  Brc- 

tague  and  Anjou  -  29  Veertels 

At  Bourdcaux,  and  different  parts  of 

Guicnne  -  -  32  Verges 

At  Amfterdam,  and  other  cities  of 

Holland  -  "30  Veertels 

At  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck  30  Verges 

At  Embden  -  -         37  Verges  _ 

la  Provence  and  Languedoc,  brandy  is  fold  by  the 
quintal,  the  calks  included  ,  and  at  Bruges  in  Flan- 
ders, the  verges  are  called  fcfltrt  of  16  (lops  each, 
and  the  fpirit  is  fold  at 'fo  much  per  ftop. 

Olive  oil  is  alfo  (hipped  in  calks  'of  various  />zes, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  places  where  it  is  em- 
barked and  the  conveniency  of  (towage.  In  England 
it  is  fold  by  the  ton  of-  336  gallons  ;  and  at  Amfter- 
dam by  the  ton  of  717  mingles,  or  1434  pints.  In 
Provence  it  is  fold  by  mflleroles  of  66  Paris-pints ; 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  brought  in  pipes  or 
butts,  of  different  gauges  ;  at  the  firft  place  it  is  fold 
by  roves,  whereof  40  go  to  the  butt ;  and  at  the  lat- 
ter place  by  almoudas,  whereof  26  makes  a  pine. 
Train  oil  is  fold  in  England  by  the  ton,  at  Amfteidan* 
by  the  barrel. 
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Tjaiu  of  Lipoid  Mtafurt. 
1.  English. 
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x.  J* wish  reduced  to  Engliflj  Wine-mcafure. 
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5.  Attic  reduced  to  Englilh  Wlnemetfuw. 
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It 


12 
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Acetabulum 
2'Quartariua 
3  Hrmina 

Sexurhu 
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46080 1 1520 


7680 


24 
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384  192 
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1 2 
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6[Congii» 
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1920 
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960  i6bl4( 


Amphora 
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Gal.  Piatt. 
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IV.  Mcafxrct  of  CoptcUy  fir  tbagt  Dtr. 


make  a  bufhcl,  9  bulhela  make  a  (putter  or  rait,  4 


*     -  *        -  quarters 

I     Eaglj/h  dry  or  corn  meafure.   The  ftandard  for  (cote. 

meafuring  corn,  fait,  coals,  and  other  dry  good*,  in  40  feet  hewn  timber  make  a  load. 

England,  is  the  Winchefter  gallon,  which  contains  50  feet  unhewn  timber  make  a  load. 

.872^  cubic  inches.   The  bufttel  contains  8  gallons,  or  32  gallons  make  a  herring  barrel. 

2178  inches.   A  cylindrical  vcflcl,  i8f  inches  diame.  42  gallons  make  a  falmon  barrel, 

ter,  and  8  inches  deep,  is  appointed  to  be  nfed  as  a  1  cwt.  gun-powder  makes  a  barrel, 

bufhcl  in  levying  the  malt-lax.    A  veflel  of  thefe  di-  256  lb  foap  make  a  barrel, 

raenfioo*  is  rather  lefs  than  the  Winchefter  bufhel  of  10  dozen  candles  make  a  barrel 

8  gallons,  for  it  contains  only  2150  inches  ;  though  12  barrels  make  a  lad. 

probably  there  was  ao  difference  intended.  The  deno-  2.]  Scott b  dry  meafure.  There  was  formerly  only 
minations  of  dry  meafure  commonly  ufed,  arc  given  one  meafure  of  capacity  in  Scotland  |  and  fome  coin- 
in  the  firll  of  the  fubjoined  tables.  Four  quarters  corn  modi  ties  were  heaped,  others  JiraiitJ,  or  mcafured  ex. 
make  a  chaldron,  5  quarters  make  a  wey  or  load,  and  1  o  aftly  to  the  capacity  of  the  ftandard.  The  method  of 
quarters  make  a  ton.  In  meafuring  ica-coal,  5  pecks  hcapiqg  was  afterwards  forbidden  as  unequal,  and  • 
N"  #98.  -larger 


21 
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larger  meafure  appointed  for  fuch  commodities  as  that 
cuftom  had  been  extended  to. 

The  wheat-firlot,  ufed  alfo  for  rye,  peafe,  beans, 
fait,  and  grafs-fecds,  contain*  21  pints  I  mutchkin, 
irteafured  by  the  Stirling  jug.  The  barley  firlot,  ufed 
alfo  for  oats,  fruit,  and  potatoes,  contains  31  pints. 
A  different  method  of  regulating  the  firlot  was  ap- 
pointed, from  the  dimenfions  of  a  cylindrical  veffel. 
The  diameter  for  both  meafure*  was  fixed  at  194- 
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muid.  At  Rouen  the  fepticr  contains  two  mine*  or 
1 2  bufhcls.  Twelve  feptiers  make  a  muid  at  Rouen 
as  well  bs  at  Paris ;  but  1  2  of  the  latter  are  equal  to 
1 4  of  the  former. 1  At  Toulon  the  fcptier  contains  a 
mine  and  a  half ;  tlree  of  which  mines  make  the  fcptier 
of  Paris.  The  mutd  or  muy  of  Paris  confiiU  of  1 2  fep- 
tiers  ;  and  is  divided  into  mines,  minots,  bufhcls,  &c. 
That  forioat*  is  aauble  that  for  other  grain,  i.e.  con- 
tains twice  the  twmbcr  of  bufhcls.    At  Orleans  the 


Mtar.re;- 


inches,  the  depth  7f  inches  for  the  wheat-firlot,  and    muid  is  divided  into  mines,  but  thofe  mines  only  con 
lo\  for  the  barley-firlot.    A  ftandard  conftruAed  by  l 
thefc  mcafures  is  rather  lefs  than  when  regulated  by 
the  pint ;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  veffel*  exactly 
cylindrical,  the  regulation  by  the  pint  has  prevailed, 
and  the  other  method  gone  into  difufe. 

If  the  Stirling  jug  contain  103V  inches,  the  wheat- 
firlrit  will  contain  2109  inches  ;  which  is  more  than  2 
per  cent,  larger  than  the  legal  malt-bufhel  or*  England, 
and  about  t  prr  tent,  larger  than  the  Winchcftcr  bu- 
fhcl :  and  the  barley-firlot  will  contain'  3208  inches. 
The  barley-boll  is  nearly  equal  to  fix  legal  malt  bufhels. 

In  Stirlinglhire,  1 7  pecks  are.  reckoned  to  the  boll: 
in  Inverneftffiire,  18  pecks:  in  Ayrfhire,  the  boll  is 
the  fame  as  the  Englifh  quarter.  And  the  firlots,  in 
many  places,  are  larger  than  the  Linlithgow  (landard. 

3.]  Frtneh  dry,  are,  the  litron,  buffiel,  minot,  mine, 
feptier,  muid,  and  tun.  The  litron  iv  divided  into  two 
demthtrons,  and  four  quarter-litrons,  and  contains  36 
cubic  inches  of  Paris.  By  ordonnancc,  the  litron  is 
to  be  three  inches  and  a  half  hi^h,  and  three  inches 
1  o  lines  broad.  The  litron  for  (alt  is  larger,  and  is 
divided  into  two  halves,  four  quarters,  eight  demi- 
quartert,  and  »6  mefurettes.  The  French  bufhel  is 
different  in  different  jurifdidions.  At  Paris  it  is  di- 
vided into  demi-bufhels ;  each  demi-buffiel  into  two 
quarts  ;  the  quart  into  two  half-quart*  ;  and  the  half- 
quart  into  two  litrons !  fo  that  the  bufhel  contains  16 
litrons.  By  ordonnancc  the  Paris  buffiel  is  to  be  eight 
inches  two  lines  and  a  half  high,  and  ten  inches 
broad,  or  in  diameter  within-fide.  The  minot  con- 
fills  of  three  bufhels,  the  mine  of  two  minots  or  fix 
buffiels,  the  feptier  of  two  mines  or  1  z  bufhels,  and 
the  muid  of  1  2  feptiers,  or  an  144  bufhels.    The  bu- 


tain  two  Pari*  ftptiers  and  a  half,  in  fume  place* 
they  ufe  the  tun  m  lieu  of  the  muid  ;  particularly  at 
'Nantes,  where  it.  contains  10  feptiers  of  16  bufhcls 
each,  and  weigh*  between  1200  and  2253  pounds. 
Three  of  thefc  tuns  make  j8  Paris  feptiers.  At  Ro- 
chelle,  &c.  the  tun  contain*^*  bufhcls,  and  weigh*  two- 
per  cent.  Ids  than  that  of  Name*.  At  Breftjt  con- 
taint  20  bufhels,  is  equal  to  to  Paris  feptiers,  and 
weigh*  about  2240  pounds.    Sec  Tun. 

4.]  Dutch,  Swtdtjh,  Pohjb,  Pruffian,  and  Mufcovite. 
In  thefc  places,  they  eftimatc  their  dry  things  pn  the 
foot  of  the  la/},  Irfl,  leth,  or  leebt ;  fo  called  according 
to  the  various  pronunciations  of  the  people  who  ufc 
it.  In  Holland,  the  laft  it  equal  to  1 9  Paris  feptierj, 
or  38  Bourdeaux  buffiel*!  and  weighs  about  4560 
pound*}  the  laft  they  divide  into  27  mudes,  and  the 
mude  into  four  fchepel*.  In  Poland,  the  laft  is  40 
Bourdeaux  bufhels,  and  weighs  about  4^03  Paris 
pounds.  In  Piuflia,  the  laft  it  133  l'aris  feptiers.  In 
Sweden  and  Mufeovy,  they  meafure  by  the  great  and 
little  laft  ;  the  firit  containing  12  barrels,  and  the  fe- 
cund half  as  many.  See  Last.  In  Mufeovy,  they  ' 
likewife  ufc  the  chefford,  which  is  different  in  various 
places:  thatof  Archangel  is  equal  to  three  Rouen  buffiels. 

5.  J  Italian.  At  Venice,  Leghorn,  and  Lucca, 
they  eftimatc  their  dry  things  on  the  foot  of  the  ftaro 
or  Halo ;  the  ftaro  of  Leghorn  weighs  C4  pounds : 
112  ftaros  and  feven-eighths  are  equal  to  the  Amfter- 
dam laft.  At  Lucca,  119  ftaros  make  the  laft  of 
Amfterdam.  The  Venetian  ftaro  weighs  1  28  Pari* 
pound* ;  the  ftaro  is  divided  into  four  quarters- 
Thirty-five  ftaros  and  one-fifth,  or  140  quarters  and 
four-fifths,  make  the  laft  of  Amfterdam.    At  Naples 


ffiel  of  oats  is  cftimatcd  double  that  of  any  other  grain ;    and  other  parts,  they  ufe  the  toroolo  or  tomalo,  equal 

e.  .1  »  -1  .   1  .V-  r  .:  1   j  -_r  .1.-  t>  •    /-.„.•        t"l-      e...  .  1; 


fo  that  there  go  24  bufhcls  to  make  the  feptier,  and 
288  to  make  the  muid.  It  is  divided  into  four  pico- 
tint,  the  picotin  containing  two  quarts,  or  four  litrons. 
The  bufhel  for  fait  it  divided  into  two  half-bufhcls,  fuur 
quarters,  eight  half-quarters,  and  1 6  litront ;  four  bu- 
ffiels make  a  minot,  16  a  feptier,  and  192  a  muid. 
The  bufhel  for  wood  is  divided  into  halve?,  quarters, 
and  half-quarters.  Eight  bufhels  make  the  mtnot,  16 
a  mine;  20  mines,  or  320  bufhels,  the  muid.  For 


flatter,  12  bufhels  make  a  fack,  and^frfacks  a  moid, 
'or  lime,  three  bufhels  make  a  minot,  and  48  minots 
a  muid.  The  minot  is  by  ordonnancc  to  be  11  inches 
9  line*  high,  and  14  inches  8  lines  in  diameter.  The 
minot  it  compofed  of  three  bufhcls,'  or  16  litron* ; 
tour  minots  make  a  feptier,  and  48  a  muid.  The 


to  one-third  of  the  Paris  feptier.  Thirty-fix  tomoli 
and  a  half  make  the  carro :  and  a  carro  and  a  half,  or 
34  tomoli,  make  the  laft  of  Amfterdam.  J\t  Palermo, 
16  tomoli  make  the  falma,  and  four  mondili  the  to- 
molo. Ten  falma*  and  three-feventh*,  or  171  to- 
moli and  three-fevenths,  make  the  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

6.]  Ftemifi.  At  Antwerp,  &c.  they  meafure  by 
the  viertel ;  32  and  one-half  whereof  make  19  Pari* 
feptier*.  At  Hamburgh,  the  fchepel ;  90  whereof 
make  19  Paris  feptier*. 

7.]  Spanijb  and  Portugvefe.  At  Cadiz.,  Bilboa,  and 
St  Sebaftran,  they  ufc  the  fanega  ;  23  whereof  make 
the  Nantes  or  Rochclle  tun,  or  nine  Paris  feptiers  and 
a  half :  though  the  Bilboa  fanega  is  fomcwhat  larger, 
infomuch  that  21  fanega*  make  a  Nantes  tut).  At 


French  mine  is  no  real  veffel,  but  an  efrhnation  of  fe-  'Seville,  &c  they  ufe  the  anagora*,  containing  a  little 

feral  other*.    At  Pari*  the  mine  contains  fix  buffiels,  more  than  the  Pari*  mine  ;  36  anagora*  make  19  Pa- 

and  24  make  the  muid  1  at  Rouen  the  mine  is  four  bu-  ris  feptiers.  At  Bayonnr,  &c  the  concha ;  30  where  - 

ihrl*  ;  and  at  Dieppe,  1 8  mines  make  a  Paris  muid.  of  are  equal  to  nine  Pari*  feptiers  and  an  half.  At 

The  feptier  differ*  in  different  places :  at  Pari*  it  coji-.  Lifbon,  the  alquiver,  a  very  fmaU  meafure,  240  where- 

tains  two  minet,  or  eight  baffiels,  and  la  fcptier*  the  of  make  19  Paris  feptiers,  60  tlic  Lifbon  muid. 
yt>i.X.P**tIL      1                          >  4Y  Tmiu 
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MtMtzmt  ef  Wood  for  Firing,  is  irfually  the  cord  } 
four  feet  high,  aod  as  many  broad,  and  eight  long 
this  it  divided  into  two  half-cords,  called  way/,  and 
by  the  French  memtrwrrt,  from  the  piecea  ftuck  up- 
to  bound  them  }  or  voytt,  a*  being  fnppofcd  half 


fxAivtg  far  Horfet,  is  the  hand,  which  by  ftatute 
Contains  four  inches. 

Measure,  among  botanifts.  In  defcribing  the  parti 
of  plant*,  Tournefort  introduced  a  geometrical  fcale, 
which  many  of  his  followers  have  retained  They  mea- 
fored  every  part  of  the.  plant  j  and  the  effence  of  the 
defcription  coofifted  in  an  accurate  asenfuration  of  the 
whole. 

As  the  parti  of  plants,  however,  are  liable  to  va- 
tiatioa  in  no  ciroumnance  fo  orach  as  that  of  dimcn- 
fioa,  Linmeus  very  rarely  admits  any  other  menfura- 
tion  than  that  arifing  from  the  refpective  length  and 
breadth  of  the  parts  compared  together.  Id  cafes 
that  require  actual  mtnfuration,  the  fame  author  re- 
commends, in  lieu  of  Tournefort's  artificial  fcale,  the 
following  natural  fcale  of  the  human  body,  which 
he  thinks  is  much  more  convenient,  and  equally  ac 
curate. 

The  fcale  in  queftioa  con  lift e  of  1 1  degrees,  which 
arc  as  follows:  i.  A  hair's-brcadth,  or  the  diameter 
of  a  hair,  (eapiHui.)  2.  A  line,  (tiara),  the  breadth 
of  the  crefcent  or  white  appearance  at  the  root  of  the 
finger,  (not  thumb),  meafured  from  the  (kin  towards 
the  body  of  the  nail ;  a  line  is  equal  to  1 2  hair- 
breadths, and  is  the  i  zth  part  of  a  Pari  Can  inch.  3.  A 
nail,  (unptb),  tbe  length  of  a  finger-nail  {  equal  to 
fix  lines,  or  half  a  Parifian  inch.  4.  A  thumb,  (/aA. 
Ira),  the  length  of  the  firft  or  outer tn oft  joint  of  the 
thumb ;  equal  to  a  Parifian  inch.  c.  A  palm,  {fwi- 
mat),  the  breadth  of  the  palm  exclusive  of  the  thumb  t 
equal  to  three  Parifian  inches.  6.  A  fpan,  ( fpitbttma,) 
the  diftance  between  the  extremity  of  the  thumb  and 
that  of  the  firft  finger  when  extended  j  equal  to  feven 
Parifian  inches.  7.  A  great  fpan,  (dodront),  the  di- 
ftance  between  the  extremity  of  the  thumb  and  that 
ef  the  little  finger,  when  extended  1  equal  to  nine 
inches.  8-  A  foot,  {p")i  meafuring  from  the  elbow 
to  the  ban*  of  the  thumb}  equal  to  1 2  Parifian  inches. 
9.  A  cubit,  (cmbitvi),  from  the  elbow  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  middle  finger;  equal  to  17  inches,  ic.  Ad 
arm-length,  (bracb'nm),  from  the  arm-pit  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle-finger ;  equal  to  24  Parifian 
inches,  or  two  feet.  1 1.  A  fathom,  {orgy* ),  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  human  ftature  ;  the  difiance  between  the 
extremities  of  the  two  middle  fingers,  when  the  anna 
are  extended  ;  equal,  where  greateft,  to  fix  feet. 

Measure  ia  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  cadence  and 
time  obferved  in  poetry,  dancing,  and  mufic,  to  render 
them  regular  and  agreeable. 

The  different  meafures  or  metres  in  poetry,  are  the 
different  manners  of  oidering  and  combining  the 
titics,  or  the  long  and  (hurt  fyUables. 
meter,  pentameter,  iambic,  fapphic  verfes,  &c.  confift 
of  different  meafures. 

Ia  Englrfh  verfes,  the  meafures  are  extremely  vari- 
ous and  arbitrary,  every  poet  being  at  liberty  to  intro- 
duce any  new  form  that  he  pleafcs.  The  xnoft  ufual 
arc  the  heroic,  generally  co&fifting  of  five  long  and 
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five  fhort  fyflaWei  1  and  verfes  of  four  feet ; 
three  Act  and  a  ccfura,  or  fingle  fyllable. 

The  ancients,  by  varioully  combining  and  tranfpe. 
fing  their  quantities,  made  a  vail  variety  of  differsot 
meafurea.  Of  words,  or  rather  feet  of  two  fyhablet, 
they  formed  a  fpondee,  confifting  of  two  long  fyl- 
lable* 1  a  pyrrhic,  of  two  (hort  fyUables  t  a  trochee,  or* 
a  long  and  a  fhort  fyllable  ;  and  an  iambic,  of  a  foot* 
and  a  long  fyllable. 

Of  their  feet  of  three  fyUables  they  formed  a  mo* 
loiius,  confifting  of  three  long  fyUablei  ;  a  tibvach,  of 
three  fhort  ly liable* ;  a  dactyl,  of  ooe  long  and  two 
fhort  fylhbles »  and  an  anepseft,  of  two  wort  and  ooe 
long  fyllable.  The  Greek  poets  contrived  124  dif- 
ferent combinations  or  meafures,  under  at  many  dif- 
ferent name*,  from  feet  of  two  fyUables  to  thole  of 
fix. 

AftAiotM  aa  Mvjte,  the  interval  or  (pace  of  time 
which  tbe  perfon  who  beats  time,  takes  between  the 
railing  and  falling  ef  his  hand  or  foot,  in  order  to  con- 
duct the  movement,  fomctimes  quicker,  and  fometimcs 
flower,  according  to  the  kind  of  mufic,  or  the  fubjea 
that  is  king  or  played. 

The  mcafurc  is  that  which  regulates  the  time  we 
arc  to  dwell  on  each  note.    See  Time. 

The  ordinary  or  common  meafure  is  one  fecond,  or 
60th  part  of  a  minute,  which  is  nearly  the  fpacc  be- 
tween the  beats  of  the  pulfe  or  heart ;  the  fyftole,  or 
contraction  of  the  heart,  anfwetiog  to  the  elevation  of 
the  band ;  and  its  diaftole,  or  dilatation,  to  the  letting 
it  faff.  The  meafure  ufually  takes  up  the  fpace  that 
a  pendulum  of  two  feet  and  an  half  long  employs  in 
making  a  fwing  or  vibration.  The  meafure  is  regu- 
lated according  to  the  different  quality  or  value  of 
the  notes  in  the  piece  ;  by  which  the  time  that  each 
note  is  to  take  up  is  exprefled.  The  femibrcve, 
for  in  fiance,  holds  one  ride,  and  one  faU ;  and  this 
is  called  the  meafure,  or  whole  meafure ;  fomctimes 
the  mtafart-aote,  or  time-note;  the  minim,  one  rife, 
or  one  fall ;  and  the  crotchet,  half  a  rife,  or  half  a 
fall,  there  being  four  crotchet*  in  a  full  meafure. 

MiAtots  Binary  or  Double,  is  that  wherein  the  rife 
and  fall  of  the  hand  are  equaL 

MtAtVHM  Ternary  or  Triple,  is  that  wherein  the  fall 
is  double  to  the  rife  «  or  where  two  minima  are  played 
during  a  fall,  and  but  one  in  the  rife.  To  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  number  3  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hues,  when  the  meafure  is  intended  to  be  triple  j 
and  a  C,  when  the  meafure  is  to  be  common  or 
double.  Thi*  riling  and  falling  of  the  1 
called  by  the  Greeks  and 
calls  it  flaafiu,  and  the  Spaniards  ta 
and  Thesis. 

Powder  MnAtvntt  in  Artillery,  are  made  of  copper, 
aad  contain  from  an  ounce  to  12  pound) :  thefe  arc 
very  convenient  in  a  fiege,  when  guns  or  mortars  arc 
loaded  with  loot  powder,  efpccialJy  in  ricochet  fi- 
ring, &c. 

MEASURING,  or  Mensuration,  is  the  ufing 
a  certain  known  meafure,  and  determining  thereby 
the  prccife  extent,  quantity,  or  capacity  of  any 
thing. 

Measuring,  in  the  general,  makes  the  practical 
part  of  geometry.   From  the  various  fubjccU  whereon 
4Y  a  it 
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it  U  employed,  it  acquires  various  names, 
tutes  various  art*.    Sec  G»OMETavr  Levelling,. 
Trigone*  etxy,  &c. 

MEAT.  Sec  Food,  Diet,  Dunk,  &c. 
.  Ainongft  the  Jews,  fevcral  kinds  of  animals  were 
forbidden  to  be  ufed  as  food,  The  flcfti  with  the 
blood,  and  the  blood  without  the  fleih,  were  prohibit- 
ed ;  tin;  fat.  alfo  of  facrificcd  animals  was  not  to  be 
ca  en.  Roail  meat,  boiled  meat,  and  ragouts,  were  in 
ufe  ainongft  the  Hebrews,  but  we  meet  with  no  kind 
tti  feafoning  except  fait,  bitter  herbs,  and  honey. — 
They  never  mingled  milk  in  any  ragout  or  hall),  and 
never  eat  at  the  fame  meal  both  meat  and  milk,  butter 
or  chccfc.  The  daily  provifion  for  Solomon's  table 
was  30  mcafures  of  fine  wheat  flour,  60  of  common 
flour,  20  Hall*  of  oxen,  2  paflure  oxen,  100  Ihecp, 
be  fide »  venifnn  and  wild-fowl.    See  Luxury. 

The  principal  and  molt  ncccuary  food  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  wa*  bread,  which  they  called 
and  produced  in  a  wicker  bafket  called  Their 
loaves  were  fometimcs  baked  under  the  arties,  and 
fomctimes  in  an  oven.  They  alfo  ufed  a  fort  of  bread 
called  Muz*.  Barley  meal  was  ufed  amongft  the 
Greeks,  which  they  called  *>•*;».  They  had  a  fre- 
quent difti  called  V  ' ,  which  was  a  compofition  of 


rice,  cheefe,  eggs,  and  honey,  wrapped 
1  he  was  made  of  cheefe,  garlic,  atrd  eggs, 

beaten  and  mixed  together.  Their  bread,  and  other 
fubftitutes  for  bread,  were  baked  in  the  form  of  hol- 
low plates,  into  which  they  poured  a  fauce.  Garlic, 
onions,  and  figs,  feem  to  have  been  a  very  common 
food  amongft  the  poorer  Athenians.  The  Greeks, 
efpeeially  in  the  heroical  times,  ate  flefh  mailed  ;  boil- 
ed meat  feldom  was  ufed.  Fiflt  feems  not  to  have 
been  ufed  for  fi*>d  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece.  The 
young  people  only,  amongft  the  Lacedemonians,  ate 
animal  food  ;  the  men  and  the  old  men  were  fupport- 
sd  by  a  black  foup  called  >"*»  i".<"',  which  to  people  of 
other  nations  was  always  a  difagrccablc  mefs.  Grafs- 
hoppers  and  the  extremities  or  tender  ft»oot6  of  trees 
were  frequently  eaten  by  the  poor  among  the  Greeks. 
Eels  drefted  with  beet  root  was  cfteemed  a  delicate 
difli,  and  they  were  fond  of  the  jowl  and  belly  of  (alt- 
fiih.  Neither  were  they  without  their  fwtrct-mcats  : 
the  defert  confided  frequently  of  fruits,  almonds,  nuts, 
figs,  ptaches,  &c.  In  every  kind  of  food  wc  find 
(alt  to  have  been  ufed. 

The  diet  of  the  firft  Romans  confifted  wholly  of 
n\ilk,  herbs,  and  roots,  which  they  cultivated  and 
drelTed  with  their  own  Hands  ;  they  alfo  had  a  kind  of 
gruel,  or  coarfe  grofs  pap,  cotnpofed  of  meal  and 
boiliag  water ;  this  ferved  for  bread  :  And  when  they 
began  to  ufe  bread,  they  had  none  for  a  great  while 
but  of  unmixed  rye.  Barley-meal  was  eaten  by  them, 
which  they  called  Poienta.  When  they  began  to  eat 
animal  food,  it  was  efteemed  a  piece  of  luxury,  and 
an  indulgence  not  to  be  juftified  but  by  fome  particu- 
lar occalion.  After  animal  food  had  grown  into  com- 
mon ufe,  the  meat  which  they  moll  frequently  pro- 
duced upon  their  tables  was  pork. 

Method  of  Pr.fervipg  Fltjb-MtAT  without  SfiCcJ, 
end  cc/.'i  very  tittle  Stt/f.  Jones,  in  his  Mifiellanta 
Curkh,  gives  us  the  following  defcription  of  the 
Mooriih  KUhoIle,  which  is  made  of  beef,  mutton,  or 
tamel's  flelb,  but  chiefty  beef,  and  which  they  cut 
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and  confti-  all  in  long  (licet,  and  let  it  lie  for  24.  hours  in  a 
pickle.  They  then  remove  it  out  of  thofe  jars  or  tubs 
into  others  with  water  ;  and  when  it  has  lain  a  night, 
they  take  it  out,  and  put  it  on  rapes  in  the  fun  and  air 
to  dry.  When  it  is  thoroughly  dried  and  hard,  they 
cut  it  into  pieces  of  two  or  three  inches  long,  and. 
throw  it  into  a  pau  or  caldron,  which  is  ready  with 
boiling  oil  and  fuet  fufficient  to  hold  it,  where  it  boils 
till  it  be  very  clear  and  red  wheu  cut.  After  this  they 
take  it  out,  and  fet  it  to  drain  ;  and  when  all  is  thus 
done  it  Hands  to  cool,  and  jars  are  prepared  to  put  it 
up  in,  pouring  upon  it  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  fried  ; 
and  as  foon  as  it  "is  thoroughly  cold,  they  ftop  it  up 
dofc.  It  will  keep  two  years ;  will  be  hard,  and  the. 
harde  *  they  look  upon  to  be  the  bell  done.  This  they 
difti  up  cold,  fomctimes  fried  with  eggs  and  garlic* 
fomctimes  Hewed,  and  lemon  fqucc/ed  ou  it.  It  is 
very  good  any  way.  either  hot  or  cold 

MEATH,  commonly  fo  called,  or  otherwife  £^/t 
Meath,  to  diftinguiftt  it  from  the  county  culled  WtjL 
Meath  :  A  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Lcinfter, bounded  by  the  counties  of  Cavau  and  i.outh 
on  the  north,  the  Irifti  channel  on  the  eaft,  Kildare 
and  Dublin  on  the  fouth,  and  Weft  Nieath  and  Long-, 
ford  on  the  weft.  It  is  a  fine  champaign  country,  a- 
bounding  with  corn,  and  well  inhabited.  It  return* 
14  members  to  parliament ;  and  gives  title  of  carl  to 
the  family  of  Brabazan.  It  contains  32^,480  Irilh 
plantation  acres,  139  parities,  12  baronies,  and  fix 
boroughs  ;  chief  town  Trim.  This  diftrift  being  the 
moll  ancient fcttlcmeut  of  the  Belgians  in  Ireland,  the 
inhabitants  were  efteemed  the  eldell  and  molt  honour- 
able tribe  :  from  which  feniortty  their  chieftains  were 
defied  monarchs  of  all  the  Bclgr  ;  a  dignity  that  was 
continued  in  the  Hy-n-Faillian  without  intermiflion, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Caledonian  culonics,  under  the 
name  of  Tuath  de  Danan,  when  Conor-Mor,  cbiei- 


Mcath 


of  ihcfc  people,  obtained,  or  rather  ufurped,  the. 
monarchial  throne,  obliged  Eochy  Failloeh,  with  fe- 
vcral of  his  people,  to  crofs  the  Shannon,  and  cftablifh 
themfelvcs  in  the  prefrnt  county  of  Rofcommon,  where 
Crothar  founded  the  palace  of  Atha  ef*Croghan,  a 
circumstance  which  brought  on  a  long  and  bloody  war 
bctwtcn  the  Belgian  and  Caledonian  races,  which  waa 
not  fiu;dly  terminated  until  the  dole  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, when  the  Belgian  line  was  rcilorcd  in  the  pcri'on. 
of  O'Nial  the  great,  and  continued  until  Brians  Bo- 
romh  ufurped  the  monarchial  dignity,  by  depofing 
Malachy  O'Malachlin,  about  the  year  iota  Tuathal 
T«tcthomar,  by  a  decree  of  the  Tarah  aiTembly,  fepa- 
ratqd  certain  large  ttafts  of  land  from  each  of  the  four 
provinces,  where  the  borders  joined  together  ;  whence, 
under  the  notion  of  adopting  this  fpot  for  dcmclne 
lands  to  fupport  the  royal  houfehold,  he  formed  the. 
county  or  kingdom  of  Meath,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  monarchs  of  Ire- 
land. In  each  of  the  portions  thus  feparated  from, 
the  four  provinces,  Tuathal  caufed  palaces  to  be  ered- 
cd,  which  might  adorn  them,  and.  commemorate  the. 
name  in  which  they  had  been  added  to  the  royal  do- 
main. In  the  track  taken  out  of  Munftcr,  he  built 
the  palace  called  Flachtaga,  where  the  (acred  fire,  fo. 
called,  was  kindled,  and  where  all  the  prieftsand  druids 
annually  met  on  the  lail  day  of  October  ;  on  the  evening, 
of  which  day  it  was  enacted,  that  no  other  uie  Ihould 
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Mta'h.  be  ufed  througho'it  the  kingdom,  in  order  that  all  the 
"■  *  fires  might  he  derived  from  this  which  being  lighted 
tip  as  a  lire  of  lacrificc,  their  fiiperftition  led  them  10 
believe  would  render  all  the  reft  propitious  and  holy  ; 
aud  for  this  privilege  every  family  was  to  pay  three- 
pence, by  way  of  acknowledgment  to  the  king  of 
Muitlter.  The  fecund  royal  paljce  was  erected  in  the 
proportion  taken  out  of  Connaught,  and  was  built  for 
the  affembly  called  the  convocation  of  Vjfneach,  at 
which  all  the  inhabitants  were  fitmmoned  to  appear  on 
the  1  ft  day  of  May,  to  otfer  facrihee  to  lieu',  or  Bti, 
the  god  of  tire,  in  whofe  honour  two  large  fires  being 
kindled,  the  natives  ufed  to  drive  their  cattle  between 
them,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  prclcrvative  for 
them  againlt  accidents  and  diltempcrs,  and  this  was 
called  Ii:at-Tinnf>  or  Bcl'Twe,  or  the  feltival  of  the 
god  of  fire.  The  king  of  Connaught  at  this  meeting 
claimed  a  horfe  and  arms  from  every  lord  of  a  manor 
or  chieftain,  at  an  acknowledgement  for  the  lands  ta- 
ken from  that  province,  to  add  to  the  territory  of 


pointment  and  vote  of  the  rr.ijorily.  The  diocefe 
is  divided  into  twelve  rural  deaneries. 

Of  CLt>*st..cxou,  n'.iv  uiv  r\:,f  I ;  Mrnth:  There  is 
no  valuation  of  this  fee  in  t!.e  kind's  bunk-  ;  but  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  included  in  the  exV.-nt  uf  the  fee  of 
Mcaih,  taken  a*r>9  30th  H.nry  VIII.  The  charier 
of  this  fee  confiiled  anciently  of  dean,  chanter,  ohan- 
ccllor,  treafurer,  archdeacon,  and  twelve  prebendaries, 
but  moft  of  the  pofltffion.s  of  them  have  ...  n  iuto 
lay-hands.  At  prefent  the  dennety  is  the  o:ily  put 
of  the  chapter  which  ftibii  Is,  to  which  the  prebend  of 
CJoghran  is  annexed,  and  he  hath  a  feal  of  office, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  Epifcopal  feal 
of  this  fee.  This  fee  was  founded  by  St  Kiaran,  or 
Ciaran,  die  youngrr,  in  >4'S  or  $40,  ;  and  Permod, 
the  fon  of  CeroniJl,  king  of  Ireland,  granted  the  fite 
on  which  the  church  was  built. 

Wrjl  Mk.ith.    See  Westmeith. 
MKA  '  l'S*iDi  ro«ius.  See  Amatomv,  nJ  139. 
ME  \UX,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  Brie,  with 


Meath.  The  third  was  that  which  Tailtean  erected  in  a  bifhop's  fee,  feated  in  a  place  abuuuding  in  corn  and 
the  pait  taken  from  Ulfter,  where  tl  c  fair  of  that  name  cattle,  on  the  river  Murnr,  which  divides  it  into  two 
was  held,  wlnc'i  was  remarkable  for  this  particular    parts,  and  its  trade  con  lilt*  in  corn,  wool,  and  chcefe. 

E.  Long.      58   N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

MEC/ENAS,  or  Mkcoexas  (C  Cilnius\  a  cele- 
brated  Roman  knight,  dcfccndcd  from  the  kings  of 
Etruria.    He  has  rendered  himfelf  immortal  by  his 


that  th 


bitants  brought  their  chil- 
tractcd  them 


circumltancc, 

dren  thither,  males  and  females,  and  co 
in  marriage,  where  the  parents  having  agreed  upon 

r.ed 


trticles,  the  young  people  were  joined  accordingly  ; 

every  couple  contracted  at  this  meeting,  paid  the  king  liberal  patronage  of  learned  men  and  of  letters  ;  and 

of  UlltcT  an  ounce  of  filvcr  by  way  of  acknowledge-  to  his  prudence  and  advice  Auguftus  acknowledged 

mcnt.  The  royal  manlion  of  Tarah,  formerly  deilroy-  himfelf  indebted  for  the  fecuriiy  he  enjoved.  His 

cd  by  fire,  being  re-built  by  Tuatlial,  on  the  lands  fondnefs  for  plcafure  removed  him  from  the  reach  of 


was  rec- 
a  fabric 


Originally  belonging  to  the  king  of  Lcinftc 
koited  as  the  fourtii  of  thefe  palaces  ;  but 
uf  that  name  had  flood  there  before,  we  do  not  find 
that  any  acknowledgment  was  made  for  it  to  the  king 
«f  Leinllcr. 

Meath,  with  Clonmacn-oj,  is  a  bifhop's  fee,  valued  in 
the  king's  books  at  L.       :  7  :  ol,  Sterling,  by  an 


ambition  ;  and  he  preferred  dying,  as  he  was  born,  a 
Roman  knight,  to  all  the  honour*  and  dignities  which 
either  the  friendfhip  of  Auguftus  or  his  own  popula- 
rity could  heap  upon  hitn.  To  the  interference  of 
Mccenas,  Virgil  owed  the  retribution  of  his  lands  ; 
and  Horace  was  proud  to  boalt  that  his  learned  friend 
had  obtained  his  forgivenefs  from  the  emperor,  for 


extent  returned  anno  28th  Elizabeth  }  but,  by  a  former  joining  the  caufe  of  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi 
extent  taken  anno  30th  Henry  VIII.  the  valuation  a-  M< 
mounts  to  L.  373,  12  s.  which  being  the  largeil  and 
moll  profitable  for  the  king,  is  the  meafure  of  the  firft 
fruits  at  this  day.    This  lee  is  reputed  to  be  worth 
annually  L.  340c.    There  were  formerly  many  Epit^ 


cexnas  was  himfelf  fond  of  literature  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  moil  received  opinion,  he  wrote  a  hif- 
tory  of  animals,  a  journal  of  the  life  of  Auguftus,  a 
treat ife  on  the  different  natures  and  kinds  of  precious 
ltoiics,  betides  the  two  tragedies  of  Qctavia  and  Pro- 


Copal  lees  in  Meath,  as  Clouard,  Dulcek,  Kclls,  mciUcus,  and  other  things,  all  now  lult.  He  died  eight 
Trim,  Ardbraccai),  Donihaghlin,  Sluine,  and  I'ourc,  years  before  Chrift  ;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  paiti- 
befides  others  of  lefs  note;  all  thefe,  except  Dulcek  cularly  recommended  his  poetical  friend,  Horace  to  the 
and  Kclls,  were  confolidatcd,  acid  their  common  fee  care  and  confidence  of  Auguftus.  Seneca-,  who  has  li- 
was  fixed  at  Clonard,  before  the  year  1 1 5  2  ;  at  which  bcrally  commended  the  genius  and  abilitieiof  Mecxnas, 
time  the  divifionsof  tlie  bishopries  in  Ireland  was  made  has  not  with  held  his  cenfure  from  his  diilipation,  in- 
by  John  1'aparo,.  cardinal-pried,  entitldd  cardinal  of  dolcnce,  and  effeminate  luxury,  i-'rom  the  patronage 
St  Lawrence  in  Damafo,  then  legate  from  Pope  Eu-  and  encouragement  which  the  princes,  of  heroic  and 
gene  III.  to  the  Iiifh.  This  diyifion  was  made  in  a  lyric  poetry  among  the  Latins  received  from  the  fa- 
Synod  held  on  the  6th  of  March  in  the  abbey  of  Mel-  vouritc  of  Auguftus,  all  patron*  of  literature  have  ever 
lifont,  or,  as  fume  fay,  at  Kelts  ;  and  the  two  fees  of  fince.  been  called  Me  mules.  Virgil  dedicated  to  him 
Dulcek  and  Kclls  afterwards  Submitted  to  the  fame  his  Georgics,  and  Horace  his  odes. 


fate.  The  conftitution  of  this  diocefe  is  lingular,  liar 
ving  no  dean  nor  chapter,  cathedra),  or  economy.— 
Under  thcbilhop,  the  archdeacon  is  the  head  officer,  to 
whom,  and  to  the  clergy  in  general,  the  conge  d'mre 
illued  while  bifhops  were  elective.  The  affairs  of  the 
diocefe  are  transacted  by  a  fynod,  in  the  nature  of  a 
chapter,  who  have  a  common  feal,  which  is  annually 


MECCA,  an  ancient  and  vciy  famous  town  of  Afia, 
in  Arabia  the  Happy ;  feated  on  a  barren  fpot,  in  a 
valley  furrounded  with  little  hills,  about  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  Red-Sea.  Jt  i-v  a  place  of  no  ftrength, 
having  neither  walls  nor  gates,  and  the  buildings  are 
very  mean.  1  hat  which  Supports  it  i»  the  refort  of  a 
great  many  thoufar.d1  pilgrims  annually,  for  the  Shop* 


lodged  in  the  hands  of.  one  of  the  body,  by  the  ap-    are  (carve ly  open  all  the  year  beiides.  1  he  inhabitant* 
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•are  poor,  very  thin,  lean,  and  fwartbf.  Thfc  hill* 
about  the  town  are  very  numerous  ;  and  con&ft  of  a 
blackiih  rock,  fame  of  them  half  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
rente.  On  the  top  of  one  of  them  is  a  cavr,  where 
they  pretend  Mahomet  uroiuy  retired  to  perform  his 
devotions,  and  hither  they  affirm  the  greateft  part  of 
the  .Alcoran  wa»  brought  him  by  the  angel  GabricL 
Thr  town  ha*  plenty  of  water,  and  yet  little  garden- 
Ruff;  but  there  are  feveral  fort*  of  go*d  fruits  to  be 
bad,  fuch  an  grapes,  melons*  water-melons,  and  cu- 
cumbers. There  are  alfo  plenty  of  irteep  brought  thi- 
ther to  be  fold  to  the  pilgrims.  It  Hands  in  a  very 
hot  climate ;  and  thr  inhabitants  ufaalty  flccp  on  the 
tops  of  their  houfes  fur  the  lake  of  coolnefs.  In  or- 
der to  proted  themfclves  from  the  heat  through  the 
day,  they  carefully  ftut  the  windows,  and  water  the 


flreeti  to  rcfrefh  the  air.  There  have  been  inftancei 
-of  perfons  fuffocated  in  the  nuddle  of  the  town  by  the 
burning  wind  called  Simoom. 

As  a  great  number  of  the  people  of  diftinftion  in 
the  province  of  Hedsjaa  Hay  in  the  city,  it  is  better 
built  than  any  other  in  Arabia.  Amongft  the  beauti- 
ful edifices  it  contains,  the  moil  remarkable  i*  the  fa- 
mous Kaba,  or  Caaba,  "  The  houfc  of  God,"  which 
•was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Arabs  even  before 
Mahomet's  time. 

No  ChriRian  dare  go  to  Mecca ;  not  tliat  the  ap- 
proach to  it  is  prohibited  by  any  expreb  law,  or  that 
the  fenfible  part  of  the  Mahometans  have  any  thing 
to  objea  to  it ;  but  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  who,  regarding  this  ground  as  (acred,  think 
Chriftians  unworthy  of  letting  their  foot  on  it  J  it 
would  be  profaned,  in  the  opinion  of  the  fuperRiti- 
ou*»  if  it  was  trod  upon  by  infidels.  The  people  even 
believe,  that  CbriRians  are  prevented  from  approach- 
ing by  fome  fuperaatursd  power  j  and  they  tell  the 
ftorv  of  an  infideL  who  having  got  fo  far  as  the  hills  that 
furround  Mecca,  all  the  dogs  of  the  city  came  out,  and 
fell  upon  him  t  and  who,  being  ft  ruck  with  this  miracle, 
and  the  auguft  appearance  of  the  Kaba,  immediately 
became  a  muftulman.  It  is  therefore  to  be  prcfumed, 
that  all  the  Europeans  who  defcribe  Mecca  at  eye-wit- 
neiTci,  liave  been  renegadocs  efesped  from  Turkey.  A 
recent  example  confirms  this  fuppofition.  On  the  pro- 
mifeof  being  allowed  to  preferve  his  religion,  a  French 
furgeon  was  prevailed  on  to  accompany  the  Emir 
Hadsji  to  Mecca,  in  quality  of  phyftcian  ;  but  at  the 
very  firft  Ration,  he  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  circum- 
ciiion,  and  then  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  jour- 
ney. 

Although  the  Mahometans  do  not  allow  Europeans 
to  go  to  Mecca,  they  do  not  refufe  to  give  them  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  Kaba,  and  information  with  regard 
to  that  building ;  and  there  are  perfons  who  gain  their 
bread  by  making  defigns  and  little  pictures  of  the  Kaba, 
aud  felling  them  to  pilgrims.    Sec  Caaba. 

The  Mahometans  have  fo  high  an  opinioo  of  the 
fanehty  of  Mecca,  tliat  they  extend  it  to  the  places 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  territory  of  that  city  is 
held  facred  to  certain  diftances,  which  are  indicated  by 
particular  marks.  Every  caravan  finds  in  its  road  a 
lirailar  mark,  which  gives  notice  to  the  pilgrims  when 
they  are  to  put  on  the  modeftgarh  in  which  they  muft 
appear  in  thole  {acred  regions.  Every  mufiulman  is 
obliged  to  go  once  is  his  life,  at  leaft,  to  Mecca,  to 
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perform  tus  devotions*  there.    If  that  law  was  rigour- 

oufly  enforced,  the  coitcourfe  of  pilgrims  would  be 
prodigious,  and  the  city  would  never  be  able  to  coo- 
tain  the  multitudes  from  all  the  countries  where  the 
Mahometan  religion  prevails.  We  muft,  therefore, 
fuppofe,  that  devotees  alone  perform  this  duty,  and 
that  the  others  can  eaiily  difpenfe  with  it.  Thofc 
wbofe  circumftaaces  do  not  permit  a  long  abfence, 
have  the  liberty  of  going  te  Mecca  by  a  fuWftitute.-^ 
A  hired  pilgrim,  however,  cannot  go  for  more  than 
one  perfon  at  a  time  5  and  he  mull,  to  prevent  frauds* 
bring  an  attcftation  in  proper  form,  from  an  Imam  of 
Mecca,  that  hi:  has  performed  the  rcquifite  devotions 
on  behalf  of  fuch  a  perfon,  either  alive  or  dead  j  for, 
after  the  deceafe  of  a  perfon  who  has  not  obeyed  the 
law  during  his  life,  he  is  ftill  obliged  to  perform  the 
journey  by  proxy. 

The  caravans,  which  are  not  numerous,  when  we 
confider  the  immenfe  multitude  of  the  faithful,  ate 
compofed  of  many  people  who  do  not  make  the  jour- 
ney from  purpofes  of  devotion.  Thefc  are  merchants, 
who  think  they  can  tranfport  their  merchandizes  with 
more  fafety,  and  difpofe  of  them  more  eafilyt  and 
contractors  of  every  kind,  who  furnifh  the  pilgrims, 
and  the  foldiers  who  efcort  the  caravans,  with  nccefla- 
ries.  Thus  it  happens,  that  many  people  have  gone 
often  to  Mecca,  iolely  from  views  of  interclt.  The 
moft  considerable  of  thofe  caravans  is  that  of  Syria, 
commanded  by  the  Pacha  bf  Damafcus.  It  joins  at 
fome  diftance  the  fecond  from  Egypt,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  a  Bey,  who  takes  the  title  of  Emir  Hadsji. 
One  comes  from  Yemen,  and  another,  led  nume- 
rous, from  the  country  of  Lachfa.  Some  fcattered  pil- 
grims arrive  by  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Indies,  and  front 
the  Arabian  eRablifttments  on  the  coafts  of  Africa. 
The  Peruana  come  in  that  which  departs  from  Bag- 
dad ;  the  place  of  conductor  to  this  laft  is  beRowed 
by  the  Pacha,  and  is  very  lucrative,  for  he  receive* 
the  ranfoms  of  the  heretical  Peruana. 

It  is  of  conference  to  a  pilgrim  to  arrive  early  at 
the  holy  place*.  Without  having  been  prefent  from 
the  beginning  at  all  the  ceremonies,  and  without  ha- 
ving performed  every  particular  ad  of  devotion,  a  man 
cannot  acquire  the  title  of  Hadsji :  this  is  an  honour 
very  much  coveted  by  the  Turks,  for  it  confers  real 
advantages,  and  makes  thofe  who  attain  it  to  be  much 
refpected-  Its  infrequency,  however,  in  the  Maho- 
metan dominions,  mows  how  much  the  obfervation  of 
the  law  commanding  pilgrimages  is  neglected.  A  ft- 
milar  cuftom  prevails  among  the  Oriental  Chriftisns, 
who  are  alfo  exceedingly  emulous  of  the  title  of  Hadsji, 
or  Mokdafi,  which  is  given  to  pilgrims  of  their  com- 
munion. In  order  to  acquire  this  title,  it  is  not  fuffi- 
cicnt  that  the  perfon  has  made  the  journey  to  Jerufa- 
lem  }  he  muft  alfo  have  kept  the  paflbver  in  that  city, 
and  have  affiftcd  at  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy 
weeks. 

After  all  the  eflential  ceremonies  are  over,  the  pil- 
grims next  morning  move  to  a  place  where  they  fay 
Abraham  went  to  offer  up  his  fon  Ifaac,  which  it 
about  two  or  three  miles  from  Mecca :  here  they  pitch 
their  tents,  and  then  throw  (even  fmall  Rones  again  It 
a  little  fquarc  Rone  building.  This,  as  they  affirm,  it 
performed  in  defiance  of  the  devil.  Every  one  then 
purchafet  a  sheep,  which  it  brought  for  that  purpofe. 


Meeaa. 
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Citing  fome  of  it  them/elves,  aad  giving  the  reft  to  the    and  ufc 

poor  people  who  attend  upon  that  occafion.    Indeed  (crews, 
thefc  are  rniferable  object*,  and  fucb.  ftarved  creatures,    pofe,  0 
that  they  feera  ready  to  devour  each  other.  After  all, 
one  would  imagine  that  this  wa  a  very  fanctified  place ; 
and  yet  a  renegado  who  went  in  pilgrimage  thither, 
there  is  aa  much  debauchery  pra&ifed  here  at  in 


1  either'  as  w 
cords,  canals, 
mtinucs  he,  it 
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heel*,  piiUies, 
Hrainers,  &c. 

ii  frequently  found  h-lpful  la 


wedges,  levers,  Wecta, 
For  which  pur- 


any  part  of  the  Turkifh 


defi^n  in  diagrams,  wliattbever  of  that  kind  is  under 
coniideiation,  as  is  cuftonrary  in  geometrical  deuiju- 
ft  rations. 

For  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  tlie  human 


jodda,  the  fea-port  town  of  Mecca,  and  220  fouth- 
eaft  of  Medina.    £  Long.  40.  55.  N.  Lat.  21.  45. 

MECHANICAL,  an  epithet  applied  to  whatever 
relates  to  mechanics  -.  thus  we  fay,  mechanical  powers, 
eaufes,  Sec.    See  the  articles  Powsa,  Cause,  &c. 

The  mechanical  philofophy  is  the  fame  witli  what  is 
Mherwife  called  ctrfufcuiar  pbiltffAj.    Set  Co  a,  r  us- 

CULAt. 

This  manner  of  reasoning  isrmich  ufed  in  medicine  r 
and,  according  to  Dr  Quiney,  is  the  refult  of  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  ftrutture  of  animal  bo- 
dies :  for  confiderfng  an  animal  body  as  a  compofition> 
c*ut  of  the  fame  manner  from  which  all  other  bodies  are 
formed,  and  to  have  aH  thofe  properties  which  concern 
a  phy  deism' s  regard,  only  by  virtue  of  its  peculiar  con- 
struction }  it  naturally  leads  a  perfon  to  conlidrr  the 
fcveral  parts,  according  to  their  figures, 


It  is  2 c  miles  from    body,  fee  the  article  Mf.dicink. 


M  echakical,  in  mathematics,  denotes  a  ronibuc- 
tion  of  fome  problem,  by  the  aifidancr  of  iullrumcnts, 
as  the  duplicature  of  the  cube  and  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  in  contradillinctiou  to  that  which  isdor.e  in  an 
accurate  and  geometrical  manner. 

MtCHAsicjL  Cum.-,  is  a  curve,  according  to  Dcf- 
cartes,  which  eaanot  be  defined  by  any  al^chrjie  equa- 
tion ;  and  fo  Hands  cont*adiftin$uifhed  from  algebraic 
or  geometrical  curves. 

Leibnha  and  others  call  thefe  mechanical  curves 
tranfimtUnlaly  and  diflent  irony  Defcartcs,  in  excluding, 
them  out  of  geometry.  Leibnitz  found  a  new  kind  of 
tranfcendental  equations,  whereby  thefe  curves  are  de- 
fined :  but  they  do  not  continue  conJUr.tly  the  lame 
in  all  points  of  the  curve,  as  algebraic  ones  do.  See 
the  article  T&A  uses  m  dental 


MECHANICS, 


IN  the  ftriet  fenfe  of  the  word,  denotes  the  method" 
of  conftruetiug  machines  to  be  fiet  in  motion,  and 
to  anfwer  fome  ufeful  purpofes,  by  certain  powers, 
either  natural  or  artificial.  According  to  this  defini- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  powers  themfelvet  is  not  the 
object  of  mechanical  inveftigation,  but  rather  the  ef- 
fect of  them  upon  the  paffive  bodies  which  we  calf 
machines;  and  the  constructing  of  thefe  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  powers  may  aft  upon  them  with  the  lea  It 
poffibk  obftruction,  and  produce  the  intended"  effect 
to  the  greateft  advantage,,  is  the  perfection  of  Me- 
chanics. 

It  is  ufual,  in  treaties  upon  this  fubj«a,  to  begin 
with  an  inveftigation  of  the  properties  of  matter  itfelf, 
and  of  ctntral  fonts ;  but  the  former  is  not  to  be  in* 
vcftigated  by  mechanical  means,  and  the  latter  belong 
fo  much  to  aftronomy,  that  very  little  needs  to  be  faid 
noon  them  in  this  placet  for  which  reafon  we  refer  to 
nhc  article*  AsTaoNOMV,  MaTTta,  and  Mot  ton,  for 
a  difcuffion  of  thefc  subjects.  In  treating  of  mecha- 
nics, therefore,  we  (hall  begin  with  a  deicription  of 
what  are  commonly  called  the  mechanic  fiewn  ;  and  af- 
terwards confidrr  the  various  wavs  in  which  they  may 
be  modified,  in  older  to  produce  the  effect*  expected 

Sict.  L    Of  Mattrwt  or  Mtcboniul  Pcnutr  m 
gentml. 

f  I .  Proauaion  of  Motion  ami  Reft. 

In  mechanic*  every  thing  is  called  a  power  which 
h  capable  of  acting  upon  a  folid  body  ;  and  every  power 
which  can  a<ft  upon  matter  is  fuppofed  to  be  material, 


ing  itt  nature.  Henca  the  force  of  gravity,  of  elec- 
tricity, of  lire,  of  air,  of  water,  the  power  of  auimals, 
of  bodies  prelfing  or  impinging  with  violence  upon  one 
another,  are  all  accounted  mechanical  powers  when  ap- 
plied to  fct  machines  in  motion.  r 

As  any  tingle  power,  when  applied  to-  a  material  Reft  pnxtis* 
body,  will  fet  it  in  motion  in  proportion  to  its  quan-  'l* 
tity,  fo  the  action  of  an  oppofite  power  upon  the  fame  two'cupo* 
body  produces  reft.  This  may  be  ealily  conceived  ;  (Ue  powwas 
for  fuppofing  two  men  to-  pull  a  log  of  wood  with 
equal  decree*  of  ftrrngth  in  directions  exactly  oppolitc 
to  one  another,  the  log  will  remain  immoveable.  In 
h'kc  manner,  if  we  put  in  a  weight  into  one  fcale  of  a 
balance,  motion  will  be  produced  ;  but  left  is  the  cer- 
tain con  Sequence  of  countcrpoifing  it  with  an  equal 
weight  in  the  oppofite  fcale.  When  a  weight  is  fuf« 
pended  freely  in  the  air,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  it 
w  acted  upon  by  no  force  whatever;  but  we  will  toon 
difcover  our  miftake,  by  withdrawing  the  preflure  of 
the  air  from  one  fide;  for  the  body  then,  in  Head  of 
remaining  at  reft,  will  move  with  great  violence  to  one 
fide,  and  even  contrary  to  the  direction  of  gravity  it- 
felf, unlcfs  it  be  extremely  heavy.  Whetlwr  ixtt  be  in 
all  cafes  produced  by  the  action  of  oppofite  powers 
upon  the  fame  fubftance,  is  a  (peculation  to  be  ddcuued 
under  the  atticJe-MoTion. 

£2.  OfR0ancr. 

■ 

Wnrs  any  moving  power  is  flopped  by  a  fixed 
obftack,  fo  that  it  can  proceed  no  fsrttu  r,  we  fav 
that  it  Wrtfifitd  by  that  obftade.    In  this  cafc  ue  Mi  ultimate 
apt  to  imagine  tliat  there  is  no  force  exerted  by  the  cji.fc»oi  rt» 
rcfifting  obHacle  >  but  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  Msjus. 
nfijiaact  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  equivalent  to  a 
6  jjyw«- 
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M^.hjiiiv-I  power  tqual  and  contrary  to  that  which  ii  impelled 
.  •    Hgaiuit  liio  refilling  wbftacltf.    Thii  is  exemplified  io 

*  the  cafe  of  a  man  llanding  in  a  boat,  and  pu:liing  with 
a  pule  a^.iinil  the  bank  of  a  river  or  like  In  this 
c;ilc  every  one  knows  that  the  boat  will  go  off  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  pufhes  ;  but  if 
the  bo.it  be  I  a  lieu  fd  by  means  of  a  hook  and  rope  to 
that  part  of  the  pole  which  is  between  the  man's  body 
and  the  bank,  the  boat  will  remain  immoveable  by 
re.ifon  of  the  equality  betwixt  the  action  of  the  man 
upon  the  pole  forward,  and  of  the  boat  upon  the 
Kite  fame  pole  backward.  Thus,  in  fig.  i.  when  the  man 
Cc-lxmii.  j)ufnes  with  the  pole  C  again  a  the  bank  D,  in  the  di- 
rection CA,  the  boat  B  will  be  carried  away  from 
the  bank  in  the  direction  AC;  but  if,  by  means  of  the 
rope  K,  the  boat  be  fattened  to  the  pole  AC,  the  re- 
coil of  the  boat  in  the  direction  AC  will  be  juft  equal 
to  the  pufh  given  by  the  man  in  the  direction  CA,  fo 
that  no  motion  will  enfue  let  him  exert  ever  fo  much 
ilrength.  Hence  we  fee,  that  by  means  of  a  refuting 
obfhclc  a  power  may  be  made  to  countered  itfelf,  fo 
that  a  motion  or  tendency  to  it  may  be  produced  in 
any  direction  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  a*  well  as  in  the  for- 
mer, red  is  produced  by  the  oppofition  of  two  con- 
trary forces. 

The  very  fame  effect  would  follow,  though  we  mould 
fuppofe  the  man  in  the  boat  not  to  pufh  againft  the 
bank  or  any  fixed  obftacle,  but  againft  another  bott 
failrivd  by  means  of  a  rope  to  hi*  own.  In  this  cafe 
both  the  boats  will  recede  from  each  «»thcr  till  the 
rope  be  ftrctched  i  after  which  they  will  both  remain 
immoveable,  unit-fa  they  be  acted  upon  by  fome  power 
external  to  both.  If  both  boat*  be  at  liberty,  they 
will  mutually  recede  from  each  other  till  they  get  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  pole. 
3  Rcfillance,  whatever  we  may  fpeculate  about  it, 

equiviUflt  ^ccm*  ultimately  to  depend  on  the  power  of  gravity 
to  an  oppo.  joined  with  that  of  cohefion.  Thus  a  weight  of  too 
.  pounds,  even  when  fufpended  in  the  freeft  manner  we 
can  imagine,  will  refill  much  more  than  20  pound*  fuf- 
pended in  the  fame  manner  1  and  though  hard  bodies 
refill  to  a  great  degree,  yet  unlefs  connected  with  fome 
very  heavy  body,  they  are  eafily  moved  out  of  their 
place;  and  the  immenfe  gravitation  of  the  whole  globe 
-of  earth,  we  may  juftly  fuppofe  to  be  the  fource  of  all 
refiftance  whatever  to  mechanical  powers. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  wc  may  confider  refiftance 
as  an  active  power;  but  the  action  of  which  in  confined 
to  a  very  limited  fpace,  or  to  the  fingle  point  of  con- 
tact ;  though  fcvcral  experiments  tend  to  (how,  that 
even  before  actual  contact  bodies  (how  a  very  percep- 
tible degree  of  refiftance. 

$  3.  Of  the  Communication  of  Pi 

This  depend*  entirely  upon  that  property  of  bodies 
which  is  called  their  atiratfio*  »f  eobrfion,  and  the  im- 
mobility of  their  particles  among  themfelvcs;  for  if 
the  pnrts  of  a  body  are  abfolutely  moveable  among 
themfelves,  they  can  neither  communicate  motion  by 
impulfe  nor  by  preffure.  The  mo(l  common  method 
of  communicating  motion  in  the  mechanical  way  is  by 
preffure,  which  is  generally  accompliiSed  by  means  of 
the  fix  rricclinitkal  power*  to  be  afterwards  defcribed: 
collifion  being  01  ployed  only  in  certain  particular 


Sea.  1. 

cafes,  the  moll  remarkable  of  which  will  be  pointed  vtccfcintal 
out  under  the  article  Motion.  I'am 

The  motion,  which  by  means  of  an  hard  inflexible  <~"J 
body  is  communicated  to  any  other,  may  be  confined 
to  a  jingle  point,  or  11  may  be  diffufed  over  any  affign- 
able  jpacc.  Thus,  in  fig.  s.  let  us  fuppole  that  any 
aflignabie  power  is  applied  to  the  point  E,  urging  it 
from  E  towards  D;  the  whole  of  that  force  will  reft 
upon  the  point  of  contact  betwixt  the  ball  C  and  the 
line  BD.  The  weight  if  placed  exactly  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  horizon,  will  remain  upright,  without  in- 
clining either  to  one  fide  or  other  j  for  the  power  of 
refiftance  in  the  line  BD  is  exactly  equal  to  the  im- 
pulfe of  the  weight  lying  upon  E  ;  to  that  it  is  in 
the  fame  fituation-witb  the  man  and  boat  in  the  firft 
example,  when  he  had  the  boat  hooked  to  the  pole 
with  which  he  pufhed  againft  the  bank.  If  in  Head  of 
oppofing  the  end  of  the  refilling  body  BD  to  the  ball 

C,  wc  place  them  in  the  pofition  reprefented  in  fig.  3. 
tlien  the  whole  of  the  power  will  reil  upon  any  point 
of  the  line  BD  we  pleafe.  For  if  we  fuppofe  the  line 
EC  to  drive  the  line  Bl)  before  it  in  the  pofition  re- 
prefented in  the  figure,  it  is  plain  that  the  whole  force 
of  that  line  will  be  difcharged  for  a  moment  upon  the 
line  F,  or  upon  any  obftacle  we  choofe  to  put  in  it* 
way  in  another  part  of  the  line  ;  but  if  we  place 
two  fupports  or  refinances  to  the  moving  line  BD,  as 
F  and  G  in  fig.  4.  it  is  equally  plain,  that  one  half  of 
the  power  will  reft  upon  the  one  and  one  half  upon 
the  other.  For  the  whole  force  urging  forward  the 
line  BD  is  but  a  certain  and  determined  quantity  ; 
and  if  divided  betwixt  two  obftacks,  each  of  thefe 
muft  undoubtedly  bear  one  half.  In  like  manner,  if, 
as  in  fig.  c.  the  power  be  oppofed  by  four  obltaclet, 
each  of  them  will  bear  only  one-fourth  part ;  and  fo 
on  if  wc  fuppofe  it  oppofed  by  ever  fo  many.  For 
rcafon*  afterwards  to  be  affigncd,  however,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely neceffary  that  the  force  on  E  act  in  a  line  di- 
rectly perpendicular  upon  BD  ;  that  the  obftacle?  be 
all  at  equal  diftances,  comparatively  fpeaking,  from  C  j 
as  H  and  I,  F  and  G,  &c.  likewifc  that  they  be  of 
exactly  the  fame  height;  for  thus  only  the  prefTurc, 
aud  confequcntly  the  motion,  can  be  made  uniform  in 
all  parts.  On  tt)is  principle  depend*  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  the  perfection  of  printing  preflcs,  oil  pre  (Tea,  and 
all  other  machines  intended  to  produce  a  violent  and 
uniform  preffure  upon  any  broad  and  flat  furface. 

As  the  preffure  upon  a  fingle  point  may  thus  be 
diffufed  over  a  broad  furface,  fo  may  that  upon  a 
broad  furface  be  concentrated  upon  a  fingle  point  or 
a  furface  of  fmall  dimcnlion,  as  hi  fig.  6.  Here  it  is 
plain  that  whatever  preffure  is  applied  to  the  lioe  Ali, 
or  any  pare  of  it.in  a  perpendicular  direction,  muft  be 
fuftaincd  by  the  point  D ;  for  if  there  Was  no  refill 
ancc,  this  point  would  be  driven  along  with  the  lioe 
AB,  and  the  moment  it  was  Hopped  the  power  which 
urged  it  on  muft  likewifc  he  ftopped.  It  is  true,  that 
urdefs  the  power  ad  directly  perpendicular  to  the  point 

D,  or  the  line  CD  be  fupportcd  that  it  cannot  move 
cither  to  one  fide  or  to  another,  the  impulfe  will  be 
but.  momentary  ;  but  of  this  we  (hall  treat  at  large  io 
the  fubfequent  part  of  this  article.  On  the  principle' 
juft  mentioned  depends  in  a  great  degree  the  force  of 
gimlets,  augers,  boring  gimlets,  &c. 
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Power.    $  4«  0/ changing  the  DinO'm  »/  a  Pi 

redly  offofit,. 

Tin*  in  all  cafe*  is  only  to  be  accomptifhed  by  the 
application  of  a  power  greater  than  that  of  which  we 
wilh  to  change  the  direction.  'Phut,  in  fig.  3.  fuppofe 
we  wilh  to  chsnge  the  diredion  of  the  power  at  £ 
from  the  direction  AC  to  that  of  CA,  we  will  find  it 
itnpofGble  to  do  fo  by  any  other  meant  than  the  ap- 
plication of  a  greater  power  from  D  toward*  C  If 
the  two  power*  are  equal,  there  will  be  no  motion 
whatever ;  ami  the  degree  of  motion  produced  at  laft 
will  only  be  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  power*. 
If  it  be  wanted  therefore  to  produce  a  power  in  the 
diredion  C  A,  equal  and  oppofite  to  that  in  the  direc- 
tion AC,  one  mud  be  applied  in  the  direction  CA 
double  to  the  former.  Thi*  principle  it  different  from 
that  firft  mentioned,  in  which  motion  it  produced  by 
pufhing  again  ft  a  fixed  obflade  while  the  moving 
power  ii  not  refilled  on  the  oppofite  fide;  for  here  the 
power  of  gravity,  or  whatever  we  fuppofe  to  ad  upon 
E,  refills  according  to  iu  quantity,  and  the  whole  it 
in  the  fituation  of  the  boat  when  hooked  to  the  pole 
fig.  I.  To  produce  motion,  therefore,  a  new  force  inuft 
be  applied,  at  if  a  perfon  wa»  to  pufh  from  the  bank 
D  again  ft  the  hooked  pole  of  the  boat  in  that  figure. 
The  principle  juft  now  laid  down  doet  not  militate 
againft  the  apparent  nfcent  of  bodies  by  the  action  of 
gravity,  or  the  repulfion  of  etaftic  balls  from  one  an- 
other by  what  it  called  the  pvwer  of  clafticity.  In 
both  cafes  a  greater  power  it  applied  than  the  fimpie 
force  of  gravity,  and  with  the  excets  of  thit  power  the 
body  afcends,  a*  fltall  be  afterwards  fhown. 


i  J.  Of  'he  Motion  produced  hj  Into  or  more  Powrrt 
ailing  upon  a  Body  in  dtrcdieni  oldiqut  to  each  other. 

At  the  action  of  two  powers  in  direct  oppofition 
to  each  other  is  attended  with  the  deftrudion  of  both 
if  the  powers  arc  equal,  and  of  one  of  them  if  they 
are  unequal ;  fo  the  action  of  powers  directed  oblique- 
ly upon  one  another  it  productive  of  motiont  in 
various  direction*,  according  to  that  of  the  acting 


The  motion  produced  by  the  action  of  two  powers 
it  always  in  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  expreflcd 
by  thefe  powers.  Thus,  in  fig.  7.  let  the  body  A 
be  acted  upon  at  once  by  two  forces,  one  of  which 
would  carry  it  from  A  to  B  in  the  fame  time  that  the 
other  would  carry  it  from  A  to  C.  The  body  will 
then  defcribe  AD,  the  diagonal  of  a  fqnare,  in  the  time 
that  it  would  have  defcribed  one  of  the  fides  by  a 
fiagfe  power  applied  to  it.  Thit  it  in  confcqucnce  of 
iu  obeying  both  force* ;  as  it  is  evident  that  it  hat 
moved  as  far  m  from  A  to  B,  and  likewife  from  A  to 
C,  which '*  precifefy  the  effect  that  the  two  power* 
would  have  had  upon  it  feparatclv.  In  thia  cafe  the 
body  bat  acquired  a  greater  power  than  it  would  have 
had  from  a  fingle  power,  but  left  than  it  would  have 
acquired  from  the  union  of  the  two  powers  if  they 
bad  acted  directly  in  concert  with  each  other;  becaufe 
the  diagonal  of  a  (qua re  is  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the 
fides,  and  the  power  with  which  any  body  moves  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  its  velocity.  If,  in  dead  of 
fuppofmg  the  forces  equal,  we  fuppofe  one  of  them  con- 
fidcrahly  greater  than  the  other,  then  the  greater  force 
V01..  X.  Part  II. 
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will  carry  the  body  farther  in  iu  own  direction  than  the  Mechanical 
other,  and  the  whole  will  be  reprefented  by  a  paralle-  Powtr- 
logram,  a*  in  fig.  8.  In  thia  cafe  it  is  evide.it  that 
the  body  ha*  moved  exactly  in  conformity  to  the  di. 
rection  of  both  power*,  viz.  the  whole  length  of  All, 
and  the  whole  length  of  AC.  In  this  cafe  alfo  the 
loft  of  motion  is  let's  than  in  the  former ;  becaufe  the 
length  of  the  oblong  parallelogram  approaches  much 
nearer  to  the  fum  of  the  fides  than  the  diagonal  of  a 
fquarc;  and  the  greater  inequality  there  is  betwixt  the 
fides,  the  lef*  power  is  loft. 

If,  inftcad  of  ading  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  direction  of  the  powers  form*  an  acute  angle,  a* 
in  fig*.  9,  10,  11,  the  power  ptoduccd  will  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  cither  of  the  original  ones;  and 
the  more  acute  the  angle  is,  the  greater  will  be  the 
augmentation,  at  is  evident  from  an  infpection  of  the 
figures.  The  reafon  of  thit,  though  not  quite  fo  ob- 
vious, is  the  fame  with  the  former.  Thus  the  body 
A  in  fig.  y..  had  it  been  aded  upon  by  only  one 
power,  viz.:  that  denoted  by  AB,  would  have  been  at 
B,  or  carried  as  far  forward  at  £,  the  half  of  the  dia- 
gonal; it*  oblique  direction  upward  not  being  taken 
into  the  account.  Had  it  been  aded  upon  by  the 
force  AC  alone,  it  would  have  been  at  C  with  an  ob- 
liquity a*  far  down  a*  the  other  i*  up.  As  thefe  ob- 
liquities, however,  are  in  contrary  directions,  they 
rouft  of  neccflity  deftroy  one  another;  and  therefore 
the  body  moves  neither  to  one  fide  nor  another,  but 
proceeds  with  the  fum  of  the  dired  forces  of  the 
powers,  or  thofc  by  which  they  move  in  the  ftra'ght 
diagonal.  But  either  of  the  two  powers  would  have 
brought  it  forward  as  far  as  E ;  of  confequence  both 
conjoined  muft  carry  it  on  to  D,  the  whole  length  of 
the  diagonal.  Thus  it  appears,  that  when  a  body  it 
aded  upon  by  two  powers  which  partly  confpire  to- 
gether, the  power  produced  will  be  the  exad  fum  of 
them  as  far  as  they  do  confpire,  and  the  lofs  arifet 
entirely  from  the  oppofition  betwixt  them ;  for  all 
powers  which  do  not  directly  confpire,  oppofe  one 
another  iu  a  certain  degree.  Hence  when  the  acting 
forces  make  an  obtufe  angle  with  each  other,  a*  in 
figs.  12,  13,  there  is  then  a  very  great  lofs  of  power,  piite,' 
becaufe  there  is  fuch  an  oppofition  betwixt  them;  andcci-xxxij. 
it  is  only  that  fmail  part  of  their  motion  which  ads 
concert  that  can  produce  any  in  the  body  aded  upon : 
but  this,  at  in  the  former  cafe,  it  exactly  double  to 
what  it  would  be  if  only  one  of  them  aded  upon  the 
body.  Thus,  in  fig.  12.  the  whole  diredion  of  the  * 
powers  from  E  to  B,  and  from  B  to  C,  is  in  abfolute 
oppofition  to  each  other;  and  therefore,  fuppofing 
them  equal,  muft  be  totally  lofL  In  the  diredion  AD 
they  confpire;  and  therefore  the  body  will  move  twice 
as  far  in  that  direction  as  is  expreffed  by  that  of  the 
b'nes  in  the  figure ;  that  is,  from  A  to  D,  inftcad  of 
only  from  A  to  E,  which  is  the  limit  of  each  of  the 
forces.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  the  more  obtufe  the 
angle  is  at  which  the  forces  ad,  the  greater  is  the  lofs 
of  power,  at  is  evident  from  an  infpection  of  figs.  1 2, 

Some  who  are  but  beginning  to  the  ftudy  of  me-0r 
chanics  may  be  embarraffed  in  their  ideas  how  two  betwixt 
forces  ading  at  right  angles  to  each  other  can  in  any  *w*  power* 
manner  of  way  oppofe  each  other,  as  in  fig.  7.;  as  ^"f^^'ie, 
find  that  a  body  defctnding  by  the  force  of  gra*tfy  ^meJott. 
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Mechanical  may  be  pufhed  to  a  fide  feemingly  by  the  leaft  force    7.071  pounds  fattened  to  It  by  a  firing,  and  put  over  Mtchisiol 

.  Powcf-   imaginable.    But  this  will  eafily  be  underlbjod  from   the  pin  F,  fituatcd  any  where  in  the  diagonal  line  l>owtr- 
■'        "  '  ■  \   i_  „  r  .  1   .«   tar>  .  j  1^.  jj  r.  1  •  l°       •  ,  .1 


Plate  H-  '4-  which  it  only  a  fquare  turned  into  another  po-  FAG  j  and  let  ut  add  ever  fo  much  weighC provided  ' 
ccixxxut  fture.    Here  it  is  plain  that  the  powers  A B  and  AC    it  be  done  to  D  and  C  in  the  proportion  of  five,  and 


caufc  of 
thi»  tlown 


oppofe  each  other  as  much  aa  they  confpire  ;  that  11 
in  the  proportion  of  half  the  diagonal  of  the  fquare : 
this  quantity  therefore  it  totally  loft,  and  the  body 
proceeds  with  the  other  half ;  which  being  doubled 
on  account  of  each  of  the  powers  proceeding  with  one 
half  of  the  diagonal,  gives  the  whole  diagonal  for  the 
total  motion  produced. 

But  however  plain  this  may  appear  from  an  infpec- 
tion  of  the  figure,  it  is  by  no  means  fo  apparent  whrn 
we  come  to  try  it  by  numbers.  Thus,  fuppofing  each 
of  the  fides  AB  and  AC  to  be  5,  the  diagonal  of  the 
fquare  will  be  nearly  7.07 1 ;  but  if  from  the  fum  of 
the  fides  10  we  take  this  number,  or  half  of  it  from 
each  number,  we  will  have  only  2.919  for  the  whole 
motion,  inllrad  of  the  diagonal  7  071  which  is  the 
reality.  From  an  inflection  of  the  figure  alfo  we 
plainly  fee,  that  if  one  diagonal  is  gained  by  the 
powers  confpiring  together  or  afting  in  concert,  an- 
other is  loft  by  tneir  oppofition.  It  is  natural  there- 
fore to  inquire,  How  can  any  two  powers  gain  or  lofc 
more  than  their  own  quantity;  for  the  two  powers 
taken  together  amount  but  to  Itn,  but  the  two  diago- 
nal*, one  of  which  is  gained  and  the  other  loll,  amount 
between  them  to  upwards  of  fourtttn?  To  folve  this 
feeming  paradox,  we  mull  confidcr,  that  as  the  diago- 
nal of  the  fquare  ABCT),  fig.  14.  is  generated  from 
the  two  (ides  AB  and  CO,  fo  thofe  tides  thcmfclvcs 
may  be  accounted  the  diagonals  of  two  other  f mailer 
fqtiarcs  oB  AE  and  AEiC,  lig.  1  5.  each  of  the  fides  of 
which  U  half  the  diagonal  of  the  large  one.  From 
the  fum  of  the  fides  of  thefe  fquares,  which  to  the  large 
fquarc  are  the  fource  of  power,  it  is  evident  that  a  di» 
agonal  may  be  taken  and  another  remain,  becaufe  each 
6  of  the  fides  is  half  a  diagonal. 
Atl  power.  Hence  we  not  only  fee  that  every  mechanical  power 
are  com-  we  are  acquainted  with  mat  bt  derived  from  two 
uiKij"10'  ot^m»  D,lt  have  a  dcmonflration  that  it  affualfy  iifoi 
Dot  only  becaufe  this  fuppolition  explains  the  pheno- 
mena, but  becaufe  we  are  involved  in  an  inexplicable 


to  E  in  that  of  7.071,  the  body  A  will  remain  fuf- 
pended  in  the  air  without  altering  its  petition  in  the 
leaft. 

If,  inflead  of  making  the  weights  equal,  we  make 
one  exceed  the  other  in  any  proportion,  the  weight 
neccflary  to  counteract  them  will  never  be  required 
equal  to  both,  but  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  the  weights 
reprefent  the  fides.  Thus  in  tig.  1 7.  if  we  fuppofe 
the  body  A  pulled  in  the  direction  AB  by  the  weight 
G  of  four  pounds,  and  in  the  direction  AC  by  the 
weight  H  of  three  pounds,  it  will  be  kept  fufpended 
by  the  weight  F  of  five  pounds  put  over  the  pin  E, 
placed  any  where  in  the  diagonal  line  EAD.  For 
the  diagonal  AD  is  equal  (by  Prop.  47.  Book  1.  of 
Euclid  J  to  the  fquare-root  of  the  turn  of  the  fquares 
of  the  fides  AB  and  AC,  or  CD  and  BD  But  the 
fquare  of  AB  is  4X4  ~  16  pounds,  and  that  of  AC  is 
3X3=9  pounds  by  the  fuppofition  ;  and  16+9=25, 
the  fquare-root  of  which  is  ;  ;  and  thefe  proportions 
will  be  found  to  hold  invariably  in  whatever  way  we 
apply  mechanical  powers ;  though,  when  they  ad  at 
oblique  angles,  the  diagonals  mull  be  calculated  by 
other  methods. 

If,  however,  we  fet  any  of  the  powers  at  liberty, 
we  /hall  find  that  none  of  them  will  continue  the  fame 
even  for  a  moment.  If  we  fuppofe  any  of  them  to  be 
the  power  of  gravity,  which  is  ihe  molt  conftant  and 
equable  we  are  acquainted  with,  this  is  found  to  in- 
crcafe  prodigioufly  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  fup- 
pofe one  of  them  to  be  a  proje&ile  force,  as  of  a  (lone 
thrown  by  the  hand,  wc  will  find  in  like  manner,  that 
k  will  be  dimiuimed  to  a  great  degree  in  a  very  little 
time.  In  all  cafes,  however,  where  a  body  is  acted 
upon  by  two  forces  either  Lncreafing  or  decreafing,  un- 
lefs  both  incrcafc  or  decreafc  exactly  in  proportion  to 
their  original  quantity,  the  body  acted  upon  will  de» 
fcribe  a  curve.  Thus,  in  fig.  1 8.  fuppofe  the  body  A  Cunelif* 
to  be  acted  upon  by  two  equal  powers  Ai  and  Ar ;  at  ar  inotw 


contradiction  if  we  fuppofe  any  thing  elfc,  for  no  the  end  of  the  Aril  moment  it  will  be  at  d,  the  end  of^'^Vf**" 
power  can  lofe  more  than  its  own  quantity  t  and  if  it    'u-  A:  1  ~f  *k-  f~ 11  r          A1-J  •  K—  :t  dttCt<^ 


lofes  more  than  one  half,  it  can  never  produce  effects 
equivalent  to  another  half;  which  we  fee  mall  be  the 
cafe,  if  we  fuppofe  any  two  unori^'tnated  powers  ac- 
*  ring  upon  one  another  at  rigid  angles,  or  indeed  any 
other  way,  though  the  fuppofition  of  their  acting  at 
right  angles  makes  the  matter  more  plain  than  any 
other;  This  leads  to  a  very  curious  fpecubition  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  mechanical  motion,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  ander  the  article  Motiom. 
Bvpcriftvnt  Hitherto  wc  have  considered  both  the  powers  not 
ii|uftr*tirg  only  as  equal  at  the  beginning,  but  as  continuing  fb 
rt»e  truhuf  throughout  their  whole  cowfc  :  but  this  is  a  fuppofi- 
tion  which  fcarccly  exifta  in  nature,  unlefs  the  powers 
are  kept  from  exerting  thcmfclvcs  othcrwifc  than  by 
Ample  preflure.  Thus,  in  fig.  16.  fuppofing  the  body 
A  pulled  in  the  direction  A B  by  the  weight  D  of 
live  pounds  put  over  the  fixed  pin  B,  and  pulled  in 
fhc  direction  AC  by  C,  another  weight  of  five  pounds 
fattened  to  it  by  a  firing  ;  the  whole  will  be  kept  in 
the  pofitioo  scprcfcMed  in  the  figure  by  a  weight  of 


thi«  doe- 


the  diagonal  of  the  fmall  fquare  Abtd:  but  if 
the  force  A/  be  increafed  to  double  what  it  was  in  the 
preceding  moment,  the  body  will  at  the  end  of  the 
lecond  moment  be  at  g,  the  extremity  of  the  parallelo- 
gram defg;  and  by  another  increment  of  the  fame 
power,  wiD  be  at  the  end  of  the  third  moment  at  i, 
and  fo  on.  This  i*  funilar  to  the  motion  of  falling 
bodies,  of  which  we  fhall  treat  hereafter ;  but  if  one 
of  the  powers  diminilbcs  inilead  of  increasing,  the 
phenomena  will  be  different.  Thus,  in  fig.  19.  fup- 
pofing die  body  at  A  to  be  actuated  the  hrll  moment' 
by  the  two  forces  A6  and  Ac;  at  the  end- of  that  mo- 
ment it  will  be  at  the  extremity  of  the  diagonal  Ad  t 
but  next  moment,  fuppofing  the  power  Ae  to  be  di- 
minHhed  one  half,  the  other  remaining  die  fame,  it 
will  then  be  at  g,  and  the  third  moment  at  /,  thus 
defcribing  another  kind  of  curve.  If,  while  one 
of  the  powers  decrcafes  the  other  increafes,  a  third 
kind'  of  curve  will  be  generated  ;  and  by  proper 
management  of  thefe  powers,  the  body  may  be  made 
to  dtfsribc  die  fegmenl  of  a  circle,  as  in  fig.  *e  v 
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Mechanic*]  where  it  b  manifcft  that  one  power  continually  de- 
er emfci  while  the  other  increafes. 

The  following  machine  hat  been  contrived  to  illu- 
flrate  the  operation  of  oblique  power*  upon  each  other. 
ABCD  is  a  wooden  fquare,  fo  contrived  that  the 
part  BEFC  may  draw  out  from  it  or  be  puttied  hack 
at  pleafure.  To  this  it  joined  a  pulley  H,  freely  mo- 
ving upon  its  axis,  which  will  be  at  H  when  the  piece 
it  puttied  in,  and  at  b  when  it  is  drawn  out.  To  this 
part  let  the  endt  of  a  ftraight  wire  k  be  fixed,  fo  at  to 
move  along  with  it  under  the  pulley ;  and  let  the  ball 
C  be  made  to  Aide  cafily  upon  the  wire.  A  thread 
m  is  fixed  to  this  ball,  and  goes  over  the  pulley  to  I  \ 
by  which  means  the  ball  may  be  drawn  up  on  the  wire 
parallel  to  the  fide  AD,  when  the  part  BEFC  is  pufh- 
cd  at  far  at  it  will  go  into  the  fquare :  but  when 
this  part  is  drawn  out,  the  ball  muft  be  earned  along 
with  it  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  fquare  DC. 
Thus  the  ball  may  he  drawn  cither  perpendicularly  up- 
ward by  pulling  the  thread  m,  or  moved  horizontally 
by  pulling  out  the  part  BEFC,  in  equal  times  and 
through  equal  fpaccs,  each  power  acting  equally  and 
separately  upon  it.  But  if,  when  the  ball  is  at  G, 
the  upper  end  of  the  thread  be  tied  to  the  pin  I,  in 
the  corner  A  of  the  fixed  fquare,  and  the  moveable 
part  BEFG  be  drawn  out,  the  ball  will  then  be  aftcd 
upon  by  both  the  powers  together:  for  it  will  be 
drawn  up  by  the  thread  towards  the  top  of  the  fquare, 
and  at  the  fame  time  carried  with  its  wire  i  toward) 
the  right  hand  BC,  moving  all  the  while  in  the  diago- 
nal line  L,  and  will  be  found  at  g  when  the  Aiding 
part  is  drawn  out  as  far  as  it  was  before ;  which  then 
will  have  caufed  the  thread  to  draw  up  the  ball  to  the 
top  of  the  infide  of  the  fquare,  juft  as  high  as  it  was 
before  when  drawn  up  fingly  by  the  thread  without 
moving  the  Hiding  part. 

If  a  body  is  acted  upon  by  three  forces,  the  invefti- 
•elerf  upon  gation  becomes  fomewhat  more  complex,  though  it 
kr  three    u  ftiU  cafily  explained  on  the  foregoing  principle*. 

Thus,  in  fig.  22.  let  the  body  A  be  pulled  fidewife  in 
oppofite  directions  by  the  two  equal  weights  G  G  put 
over  the  pins  B  and  C,  and  directly  downward  by  the 
weight  H,  the  lame  with  G.  In  this  cafe  it  is  plain, 
that  each  of  the  weights  G  and  G  fuftain  one  half  of 
the  weight  H ;  and  as  both  taken  together  arc  double 
in  quantity  to  H,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  they 
would  be  abundantly  able  to  keep  the  body  A  in  its 
pofition.  The  cafe,  however,  is  very  different.  As 
each  of  the  weights  G  fuftaint  only  one  half  of  H,  it 
follows  that  H  aft*  only  with  one  half  of  its  weight 
upon  them.  Hie  body  A,  therefore,  is  pulled  in  the 
direction  AC  and  AB  by  two  powers,  each  of  winch 
is  as  2,  and  in  the  direction  AF  by  two,  which  arc 
only  as  one.  With  the  force  AB,  therefore,  were  it  to 
act  upon  it  fingly,  it  would  defcribe  the  diagonal  AD, 
and  with  that  AC  it  would  defcribe  the  diagonal  AE. 
Thefe  two  diagonals  are  in  truth  the  forces  by  which 
it  is  now  actuated,  and  the  effect  is  precifcly  according 
to  the  principles  already  laid  down.  By  each  of  them 
taken  lcparatcly,  the  body  would  be  brought  down  to 
F  j  their  lateral  action  being  in  oppofite  directions 
deftroys  itfclf ;  and  by  their  conjunct  action,  the  body 
would  be  brought  down  to  double  the  fpacc  AF,  that 
is  to  H,  and  confequently  would  defcribe  the  diago- 
nal of  the  fmall  fquare  ADHE ;  which  diagonal  is 
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equal  to  the  fide  of  the  large  one,  and  the  very  fame  Mechanical 
that  the  body  would  have  defcribed  though  the  two 
lateral  weights  had  not  bees  prefent. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  though  we  pull  a  body  ever 
fo  ftrongly  by  firings  in  a  direction  oppofite  to  each 
other,  k  will  ftill  require  an  equal  weight  to  retain  it 
in  equilibrio ;  that  is,  fuppofing  the  firing*  to  be  per- 
fectly flexible.  There  may  indeed  be  a  deception  in 
making  an  experiment  of  this  kind ;  for  the  body  will 
never  defcend  as  far  as  H,  nor  near  that  diftance  ;  but 
then  it  muA  be  obfervrd,  that  when  the  firings  begin 
to  bend  in  the  middle,  the  weights  G  G  aft  in  a  di- 
rection different  from  what  they  did  originally,  and 
pull  the  body  upwards  in  Head  of  laterally  ;  in  which 
cafe,  it  muft  either  remain  at  reft,  as  in  fig.  23.  or 
move  upwards,  as  in  fig.  24- 

Whcn  the  powers  act  in  the  direction  AB  and  AC, 
fig.  23.  one  half  of  the  weight  H  is  fuftaincd  by  each 
of  them.  The  body  is  therefore  pulled  in  the  direc- 
tions AB  and  AC  by  two  powers,  each  of  which  is  a* 
2 ;  and  in  the  direction  AF  by  other  two,  each  of 
which  is  as  1.  By  the  power  AB  it  would  be 
made  to  move  in  the  diagonal  AD  of  the  parallelo- 
gram ABDF  j  and  by  the  power  AC,  in  the  diago- 
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ram  ACFE  1  but  thefe  dia- 


gonals are  equal  and  contrary  to  each  other,  and  there- 
fore deftroy  each  other;  of  confequence  the  body  re- 
mains at  reft. 

In  fig.  24.  the  body  A  with  the  weight  H  ap- 
pended to  it  is  placed  nearer  to  the  point  B  than  to 
C  by  one-third.  Of  confequence,  as  will  afterwards 
be  explained,  it  bears  two-thirds  of  the  weight 
H,  while  C  fuftain*  only  one-third.  The  acting  pow- 
ers, therefore,  are  now  the  diagonals  of  two  unequal 
parallelograms.  One  power  draw*  the  body  in  the  di- 
rection AB  with  a  force  at  3,  while  the  weight  H 
draws  it  in  the  direction  AH  with  a  force  as  2. 
By  it,  therefore,  the  body  would  be  drawn  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  diagonal  AD  of  the  parallelogram 
BDEA.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  acted  upon  by  the 
power  AC,  which  it  likewife  as  3,  while  the  weight 
H  draws  it  down  with  a  force  only  as  1  By  this, 
therefore,  it  would  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  AG,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  ACGF. 
We  muft  now  make  thefe  two  diagonals  the  fide*  of 
a  third  parallelogram  ADIG ;  and  in  the  diagonal 
A I  of  this  parallelogram  it  will  go,  for  the  reafon*  alt- 
ready  given. 

If  four  or  more  force*  aft  ypon  a  body  in  different  0f 
direction*,  the  cafe  becomes  very  complicated  (  and  if  »cicd  upon 
man)  powers  be  employed,  it  will  by  no  means  be  eafy  '  'u*r  < 
to  determine  <i  priori  which  way  the  body  will  tend. 
Cafes  of  this  kind,  however,  feldom  occur  in  practical ^ 
mechanics ;  and  when  they  do,  it  will  be  better  to  de- 
termine them  by  actual  experiment  than  by  a  tedious 
invefligation,  which,  after  all,  may  be  liable  to  a  mif- 
takc.    We  forbear,  therefore,  to  give  more  examples; 
though,  if  the  reader  incline*  to  exercifc  bis  ingenuity, 
he  muft  proceed  upon  the  plan  already  laid  down,  viz. 
by  combining  the  different  powers  together  t  forming 
diagonals  from  thefe  parallelograms ;  combining  thefe 
diagonals  into  a  third  fet  of  parallelograms  ;  and  the 
diagonals  thence  refulting  into  a  fourth  fet,  dec.  until  at 
laft  a  fingk  one  is  met  with  prevailing  over  all  the  reft, 
or  two  deftroying  each  other.    If  one  prevails,  the 
4Z  2  body 
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•ffl  move  in  that  direftioa  ;  but  if  two  dcftroy 
each  other,  the  body  will  remain  at  reft. — It  muft  alio  or  of  metal,  it  will  have  the  very  Suite  force  with  that  Po*er- 
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r,  fo  that  It  than  equal  in  weight  the  ball  of  Hone  Mechanical 
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be  obferved,  that  in  making  drawing*  of  thia  kind,  the 
longcil  line  alway*  rcprefentt  the  greater!  power,  and 
that  without  a  fugle  exception  to  the  contrary.  By 
mere  mechanical  conltru&ion,  therefore,  with  (call  and 
compaft,  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  direction  of 
oblique  power*  to  a*  great  accuracy  a*  we  can  ever 
have  occafion  for  in  practice. 

We  (hall  conclude  thil  fbbjeft  with  obferviog,  that 
aa  every  power  certainly  u  produced  by  the  action 
of  two  other*,  fo  it  may  it  by  innumerable  other*. 
Thus*  in  fig.  25.  the  power  AD  may  be  produced  by 


ball  j  and  in  like  manner,  it  might  be  made  to  have  a ' 
momentum  equal  to  the  metallic  ball*,  though  not  tt 
without  a  very  confiderable  increafe  of  fee- — Great  Mr  An 
maffea  of  matter  will  therefore  fupply  the  place  of  lT0<,<J'» 
at  velocity  x  and  hence  Mr  At  wood  obfervet,  thatf^™10^ 
battering-ram*  rfed  by  the  ancients  were  no  left  cjtnt  l>u- 
powerful  in  heating  down  the  wall*  of  citie*  than  the  urtaf. 
modern  artiHery.    "  The  battering-rams  of  the  an-nm"- 
cientt  (fay*  he)  confided  of  very  large  beam*  of  wood 
terminated  by  folid  bodies  of  braf*  or  iron  ;  fuch  a 
maf*  being  fufpended  at  a  pendulum,  and  driven  partly 
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the  two  fide*  of  the  fquare  ABDC;  by  the  fide*   by  it*  gravity  and  partly  by  the  force  of  men  again "t 


of  the  oblique-angled  parallelogram  A*Di,  of  the 
f mailer  parallelogram  ArLW  1  or  of  the  Urge  paralle- 
logram  AE,  Dr,  <to  Hence  it  it  eafy  to  produce 
any  power,  whether  ftrong  or  weak,  from  the  action 
of  any  two  power*  whofe  direction  we  have  at  our  com- 
*nand,without  regard  to  their  quantity.  If  we  make  the 
generating  powers  confpirc  together,  a  ftrong  one  will 
be  produced;  or  if  they  oppofc  each  other  to  a  certain 
degree,  tbey  will  produce  a  weak  one.  The  ftrongeft 
that  can  be  produced  by  any  two  power*  it  when 
tbey  act  the  fame  way  in  a  direct  line. 

$  6.    0/  lie  Relation  betwixt  Velocity  and  Pou.tr. 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  bodieito  be  mo- 
wed not  to  make  any  refinance  to  motion  in  any  direc- 
tion, unle ft  oppofed  by  a  fixed  ohftaclc  ;  in  which  cafe, 
velocity  and  power  would  be  the  fame  thing  ;  and  thu* 
it  always  appear*  to  be  when  we  reprefent  power*  by 
line*  upon  paper.  Birt  when  we  come  to  practice, 
matter*  turn  out  very  different.  A  ball  of  cork  mo- 
ving with  any  degree  of  velocity  will  not  have  aa  equal 
pewer  with  one  of  wood  moving  with  the  fame  velo- 
city {  neither  will  a  wooden  ball  have  the  fame  power 
with  a  metallic  one.  Among  the  metal*  themfelvct, 
too,  there  it  a  difference ;  for  the  lighter  metal*  are  in- 
ferior in  power  to  the  heavier  one*.  Gravity,  there- 
fore, muft  be  accounted  the  power  which  give*  to  mo- 
ving bodiet  what  we  call  their  force  or  moment***  1  for 
according  to  the  weight  of  a  body,  fo  will  it*  impulie 
alway*  be,  and  that  whether  it  move*  upward*,  down- 
wards, fidewife,  or  in  a  circle.  The  abfolute  power  of 
a  body,  therefore,  mull  be  meafurcd  by  comparing  the 
gravity  of  different  bodiet  together,  and  denoting  one 
of  them  by  unity  ;  making  the  other  2,  3,  4,  8tc.  ac- 
cording as  it  i*  twice,  thrice,  or  four  timet,  the  fpeci- 
fie  gravity  of  the  former.  Thu*  let  an  hollow  ball  of 
metal  be  filled  with  water  ;  if  the  ball  be  very  thin,  we 
may  let  its  weight  paf*  unnoticed,  or  we  may  make  al- 
lowance for  it  in  the  calculation.  Suppofing  the  weight 
of  tliit  ball  then  to  be  1 ,  if  it  move*  with  a  velocity 
of  10  feet  in  a  fecond,  it*  abfolute  force  or  mo- 
mentum will  be  icXi  =  10 ;  a  ball  of  ftone  of  equal 
fize  which  weigh*  three  timet  a*  much  a*  the  former, 
if  moved  with  an  equal  velocity,  will  have  a  force  of 

10X3=30;  a  ball  of  tin  which  weigh*  7  time*  aa  die*  being  now  more  neceflary  than  in  ancient  time*: 
much,  will  have  a  momentum  of  70;  and  a  ball  of  gold  bat  it  h  manifeft,  that  even  now  foh'dity  or  weight 
or  ptatina  would  have  a  momentum  of  19-  oraco.  in  fortification*  alfo  it  of  material  confequenee  to 
This  will  alfo  hold  exactly,  by  iacrcafing  the  que*'  the  effectual  conftmdiion  of  a  wall  or  battery." 
tity  of  matter,  where  it  it  deficient  in  fpecilic  gravity,  Thil  difference  between  the  momentum  and  force 
Thu*,  if  the  hollow  metallic  ball  be  iucrcaicd  in  dia-  of  penetration  i*  exemplified  b  knives,  wedges,  or 


the  walls  of  a  fortification,  exerted  a  force  which,  in 
fome  refpectis  exceeded  the  utmolt  effect*  of  our  bat- 
erring  cannon,  though  in  others  it  was  probably  infe- 
rior to  the  modern  ordnance.  To  compare  the  ef- 
fects of  the  battering-ram,  the  metal  extremity  of 
which  fuppofe  equal  to  a  24  pounder  with  a  cannon- 
ball  of  24  pounds  weight  1  in  order  that  the  two  bo- 
dies may  have  the  fame  effect  in  cutting  a  wall  or  ma- 
king a  trench  in  it,  the  weight  of  the  aries  muft  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  cannon  ball  in  the  proportion  of  the 
fquare  of  1700,  the  velocity  of  the  ball*,  to  the*  Seed* 
fquare  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  battering  ram tnUie 
could  be  made  to  impinge  againft  the  wall  expreffed  G"*"'" 
in  feet.  If  this  may  be  cftimated  at  10  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond, the  proportion  of  the  weights  will  be  that  of 
about  2,890,000  to  too,  or  of  28,900  to  i;  the 
weight  of  the  battering  ram  therefore  tnbft  be  346 
ton.  In  thit  cafe  the  battering-ram  and  the  cannon* 
ball,  moving  with  the  velocities  of  10  and  1700  feet 
refpeetively  in  a  fecond,  would  have  the  fame  effect  in 
penetrating  the  fubfUncc  of  an  oppofed  obftaclc  :  but 
it  it  probable  that  the  weight  of  the  aries  never  a- 
mounted  to  fo  much  aa  it  above  described ;  and  con- 
fequently  the  effect*  of  the  cannon-ball  to  cut  down 
wall*  by  making  a  breach  in  them,  muft  exceed  thofe 
of  the  ancient  battering-rams :  but  the  momentum  of 
thefe,  or  the  impetus  whereby  they  communicated  a 
(hock,  to  the  whole  building,  wa*  far  greater  than  the 
utmoft  force  of  cannon-balls ;  for  if  the  weight  of  the 
battering-ram  were  no  more  than  170  time*  greater 
than  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  each  moving  with  its  re- 
fpective  velocity,  the  moment*  of  both  would  be  equal; 
but  a*  h  it  certain  that  the  weight  of  thefe  ancient 
machines  was  far  more  than  170  times  our  heavieft 
cannon-balls,  it  follows,  that  their  moment  or  impctu* 
to  fhake  or  overturn  walk,  Ac.  wa*  far  fuperior  to 
that  which  it  exerted  by  the  modern  artillery.  And 
finee  the  (trength  of  fortifications  will  in  general  be 
proportioned  to  the  means  which  are  ufed  for  their  de- 
molition, the  military  wall*  of  the  modern*  have  been 
conftrncted  with  lels  attention  to  their  fotidity  ibid 
maffy  weight  than  the  ancient*  thought  a  neceflary 
defence  againft  the  tries;  that  fort  of  cohefive  firm-  ' 
nef*  of  texture  which  refift*  the  penetration  of  bo- 
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Mechanical  tny  marp  inftranents,  where  a  Sudden  blow  will  caufe 
Pr,w<r.   4  much  deeper  penetration  than  a  weight  vaftly  greater 
'      than  could  be  fllrred  from  the  earth  by  the  force  of 
the  blow. 

if.  Of  the  MekipStation  and  Inertaft  of  Fewer. 

Wt  have  now  feen  that  fx>w:r,  absolutely  fo  called, 
Ada  in  a  kind  of  double  capacity,  vis.  either  when  it 
imprcflcs  a  great  velocity  upon  a  Small  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, or  when  it  impreffe*  a  fmall  velocity  upon  a  great 
Quantity  of  matter.  It  mud,  howewr.be  remarked,  that 
the  matter  we  fpeak  of  U  always  fuppofed  Subject  to  the 
laws  of  gravity ;  for  what  would  be  the  conSequcnce 
of  putting  a  body  in  motion  which  had  no  gravity 
we  cannot  poflibly  conceive,  becaufc  we  never  faw 
any  fuch  body.  Philofophers  indeed  mention  the  vit 
inrrl'ut  of  matter  at  property  diftinct  from  gravity}  but 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  property  are  now  ge- 
nerally looked  upon  to  be  inconclufivc,  and  gravity 
and  the  vit  inerti*  looked  upon  to  be  the  fame. 

The  two  modes  in  which  abfolutc  power  ads,  come 
prccifdy  to  the  fame  thing  whether  the  velocity  be 
great  or  fmall:  fork  is  evident,  that  when  two  pounds 
move  with  the  velocity  of  i,  it  it  the  fame  thing  with 
One  pound  moving  with  the  velocity  ef  2 ;  the  w/eri- 
t'ut  as  well  as  powers  being  exactly  the  fame.  But 
there  is  a  third  way  in  which  power  may  be  directed, 
in  which  it  has  not  the  relation  to  velocity  already 
mentioned  ;  and  that  is,  by  Cm  pie  preffure,  where  no 
motion  is  admitted.  Thus  may  the  fmalleft  power  be 
made  to  augment  itfclf  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  as 
in  fig.  26.  Here,  fuppofe  the  body  A  to  prefs  direct- 
ly downwards  upon  the  line  AB  faflmcd  to  the  fmall 
wheel  B,  moveable  upon  an  axis.  If  we  fuppofe  the 
extremity  of  the  line  at  A  to  be  fupported  fo  that  it 
fhall  not  fall  to  a  fide,  the  wheel  B  wOl  prefs  down- 
ward  with  the  whole  of  the  weight  A  upon  the  line 
EF,  and  consequently  the  line  g  muft  fuftain  the 
whole  of  this  weight.  But  if  the  line  EF  be  fupport- 
ed fo  that  it  cannot  move  perpendicularly  downwards 
to  g,  it  will  then  roll  along  the  line  EF  from  B  to- 
wards F;  and  this  tendency  to  roll  in  the  direction  juft 
mentioned  will  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  weight  A. 
Any  body  therefore  laid  on  the  top  of  a  flick  fet  up 
at  an  angle  of  45  degree*,  will  require  a  power  double 
to  its  own  weight  to  keep  it  Heady  at  the  foot,  ab- 
ftracting  from  that  which  will  be  neceflary  to  prevent 
it  from  falling  to  a  fide.  - 

If  now  we  fuppofe  the  wheel  B  to  prefs  laterally 
upon  another  C;  and  that  other,  by  means  of  the  Unc 
CD  and  wheel  D,  to  prefs  upon  the  two  obflades  i 
and  i,  both  of  which  it  touches  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees; it  is  plain  that  not  only  each  of  thefe  obflacles 
mull  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  A,  but  the 
reaction  of  the  wheel  D  will  prefs  down  the  wheel  C 
in  the  dtrcflion  Ch  with  the  very  fame  force  that  D 
is  prefTcd  upwards.  1  his  is  entirely  limilar  to  the 
Phut  cafe  of  the  man  in  the  boat  represented  in  fig.  >. 
Thus  the  weight  A  produces  a  preffirre  equal  to  five 
times  its  own  weight ;  and  by  multiplying  the  wheels 
and  rods,  we  might  increafe  the  prciTure  as  much  as 
we  pleafe.  The  cafe  is  Similar  to  that  in  hydroftatics, 
where  a  little  quantity  of  liquid  may  be  made  to  burft 
the  ftrongell  veSEel. 
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Mechanical 


By  thefe  we  underftand  fuch  fimple  machines  as  are 
ufeful  for  comparing  the  velocity  of  various  bodies  to- 
gether, and  imprefling  them  with  greater  or  Smaller 
degrees  of  it  at  pleafure  1  by  which  means  we  may  ei- 
ther caufe  a  fmall  weight  overcome  a  great  one,  or 
by  means  of  a  great  one  we  may  make  a  fmall  weight 
move  through  a  Space  proportion  ably  great.  Thus 
by  means  of  fome  of  thefe  powers,  indeed  by  any  of 
them,  we  may  caufe  a  weight  of  one  pound,  by  mo- 
ving through  the  fpace  of  ten  feet,  raife  another  of 
ten  pounds  through  one  foot  1  or  vice  vtrfa,  by  a 
weight  of  ten  pounds  moving  through  the  fpace  of 
one  foot,  we  may  make  a  fingle  pound  move  through, 
the  fpace  of  ten  feet ;  but  by  none  of  the  powers  will 
we  be  able,  by  moving  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  through 
one  foot,  to  move  a  tingle  pound  through  1 1  feet  j  nor 
by  z  fingle  pound  moving  through  a  fpace  of  nine  feet 
will  we  be  able  to  raife  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  through 
the  fpace  of  one  foot.  None  of  the  mechanic  powers, 
as  they  are  called,  therefore,  can  make  any  abfolute 
increafe  of  the  power  applied  ;  all  that  they  can  do  is 
to  alter  the  velocity  of  the  power  applied,  and  thus 
transfer  it  either  to  a  larger  or  Smaller  body  at  plea- 
fure ;  and  upon  this  principle  depends  the  whole  prac- 
tical part  of  mechanics.  The  mechanical  powers  are 
fix  in  number,  viz.  the  lever,  wheel  in  exit  or  exit  in 
peritroehio,  the  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  and  fcrew, 
of  all  which  we  (hall  1 


treat  particularly. 
§uOftheLever.  ^ 

This  is  the  moll  fimple  of  all  the  mechani 
powers,  and  is  ufually  no  other  than  a  ftraight  bar  of °' 
wood  or  iron  fupported  by  a  prop,  as  in  fie.  37.  The  cclxxxul. 
weight  to  be  railed  is  fufpended  at  the  ihort  arm  of 
the  lever  A;  and  exactly  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of 
the  dirt  an  cc  of  the  weight  from  the  fulcrum  or  prop 
C,  is  the  quantity  of  the  weight  at  B  neceffary  to  keep 
it  in  equilibrio.  Thus  if  the  weight  at  A  be  dtdant  one 
foot  or  one  inch,  it  Signifies  nothing  which,  from  the 
prop,  it  will  require  an  equal  weight  placed  at  the 
fame  diflancc  on  the  other  Side,  as  at  1,  to  balance  it; 
bat  if  the  latter  be  placed  at  2,  then  only  half  the 
weight  fufpended  at  A  will  balance  it :  if  the  Small 
weight  is  placed  at  3,  then  only  one  third  will  be  ne- 
ceflary; if  at  4,  only  one-fourth,  &c.  and  if,  as  in  the 
figure,  it  be  removed  to  1  o,  then  only  one- tenth  part 
will  be  required  to  make  a  balance.  It  mull  (till  be 
remembered,  however,  that  if  the  lever  is  put  in  mo- 
tion, the  Small  weight  mull  move  through  a  Space  ten 
times  as  great  as  that  through  which  the  large  one 
moves ;  fo  that  iu  fact  there  is  not  any  acquisition  of 
power  by  means  of  the  lever,  though  it  is  one  0/  the 
inftrumcnts  moll  commonly  uScd  in  mechanics,  and 
very  Serviceable  in  looSemug  Hones  in  quarries,  or 
railing  great  weights  to' a  Small  diftancc  from  the 
ground ;  after  which  they  may  be  raifed  to  greater 
heights  by  other  machines. 

In  making  experiments  with  this  kind  of  lever,  it  is 
neceflary  cither  to  have  the  fhort  arm  much  thicker 
than  the  long  one,  So  that  it  may  exactly  balance  the 
latter,  or  a  weight  mull  be  appended  to  it  juft  fuffi- 
cicat  to  keep  it  in  touilihrie,  othcrwifeno  accuracy  can 
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Mechwiicalbe  expected.    This  lever  Is  the  foundation  of  balance* 
^  7^  ,  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  the  common  kind  or  of  that 
,j       called  the  Roman Jialtra  or  Heel  yard.  The  latter  i«  no 
Of  the  fteel-  other  than  the  lever  reprefented  In  fig.  27.    For  if  a 


>ard. 


the  end  A  of  the  lever,  and  a 
pound,  uftd  as  a  countcrpoife 


fcale  is  appended  to 
weight,  fuppofc  of  or 

to  the  body  which  is  to  be  put  in  the  feale,  it  will 
fhow  exactly  the  weight  of  that  body,  by  putting  it 
at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  fulcrum  upon  the  long 
Thi 


16 
Jtver. 


hus  if  the  weight  when  placed  at  the  divifion 
5  counterpoifes  that  placed  in  the  fcale,  it  fhows  that 
the  body  weighs  exactly  five  pounds :  if  it  balances 
at  6,  then  it  lhows  that  the  body  weighs  fix  pounds* 
&c.  But  for  a  more  particular  account  of  this  inftru- 
mcnt,  fee  the  Article  Stfjti-2'tirJ.  To  this  kiud  of 
lever  may  be  reduced  fcvcral  kinds  of  inflruments,  as 
fcifTars,  fnuffers,  pincers.,  &c. 

In  levers  of  this  kind,  the  fulcrum  C  mud  fupport 
both  the  weight  to  be  raifed  and  likewife  that  which 
raifci  it  ;  fo  that  the  weight  upon  C  mull  be  the 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  arm  CB  of  the  lever  is 
fhortcr.  Thus,  if  the  arms  arc  both  equal,  the  ful- 
cium  C  mud  bear  double  the  weight  at  A:  if  the  one 
arm  is  double  the  length  of  the  other,  then  it  has  only 
to  bear  the  weight  to  be  raifed,  and  one  half  more  ; 
becaufc  any  weight  at  2  will  balance  one  double  to  it- 
felf  at  1  ;  but  if  removed  to  tc,  the  fulcrum  will 
only  have  1  r'3  to  bear. 

In  fome  cafes,  the  weight  to  be  raifed  is  placed  be- 
tween the  acting  power  and  the  fulcrum,  as  in  fig.  28. 
This  lever  is  more  powerful  than  the  other,  and  is 
likewife  more  eafily  fupportcd,  becaufe  only  part  of 
the  weight  to  be  raifed,  and  none  of  that  which  raifes 
it,  lies  upon  the  fulcrum.  Thus  in  fig.  28.  let  the 
extremity  A  of  the  lever  AB  reft  upon  a  fulcrum  at  o, 
and  let  the  fmall  weight  1,  by  means  of  a  (bring  put 
over  the  wheel  or  pin  C,  pull  up  the  other  extremity ; 
this  weight  I  will  then  counterpoife  the  large  one  10, 
and  very  little  additional  force  will  be  required  to  raife 
it  up.  It  is  alfo  plain,  that  the  whole  weight  to  be 
raifed  being  ic,  the  fulcrum  fuftains  only  9  of  it,  for 
.  the  other  1  is  fuftaiued  by  thi  firing  BC.  It  is  plain 
alfo,  that  a  lever  of  this  kind  only  ten  feet  long  will 
raife  as  great  a  weight  as  another  of  the  former  kind 
eleven  feet  In  length ;  nevertheless  there  is  not  anjr 
abfolutc  gain  of  power,  becaufc  the  fmall  weight  1 
muft  move  through  ten  times  as  much  fpacc  as  the 
large  one  ;  and  thus  the  quantity  of  motion  is  exactly 
equal  in  both.  To  this  kind  of  lever  we  may  reduce 
oars,  doors  turning  upon  hinges,  cutting  knives  tixed 
at  the  point  of  the  blade,  &c.  From  it  alfo  we  fee 
the  reafon  why  two  men  carrying  a  burden  upon  a  pole 
may  bear  unequal  fharcs  of  the  weight ;  for  the  nearer 
any  one  of  them  is  to  the  burden,  the  greater  (hare  he 
bears j  and  if  he  goes  directly  under  it,  he  muft  bear 
the  whole.  Hence,  if  two  perfons  of  uneqal  ftrcngth 
are  to  carry  a  burden  in  this  manner,  the  weaker  fhould 
^  always  be  placed  at  the  greatefl  diftance  from  it. 
TWH  kind  If  'n  tn'*  'cvtr  lr,e  nioving  power  be  put  in  the 
4>f  leter.    place  of  the  weight,  it  acts  at  a  great  disadvantage  ; 

and  a  very  great  power  will  be  requifite  to  overcome 
a  fmall  weight.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain  from  an 
Infptction  of  fig.  28  ;  for  it  is  the  fame  thing  whether 
we  fuppofe  the  body  to  to  be  the  moving  power,  or 
Ck  weight  to  be  raifed  ;  in  cither  cafe,  nlnc-tcnths  of 
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it  are  fpent  upon  the  fulcrum  at  0;  and  the  other  tenth  Methmicai 
part  at  10  will  be  able  to  do  no  more  than  balance  lowers, 
the  weight  I.  Levers  of  this  kind  arc  only  made  ufe 
of  when  we  with  to  give  a  confiderable  degree  of  ve- 
locity to  bodies :  and  hence  the  flys  of  clocks,  mill- 
Hones,  ic.  may  be  accounted  levers  of  this  kind  ;  for 
in  thefe  the  moving  power  is  applied  to  a  pinion  near 
the  centre  of  motion,  and  ads  at  a  great  disadvantage; 
the  mufclcs  of  the  arms  or  legs  of  a  man,  by  their  in- 
fertion  near  the  joints,  likewife  atlas  levers  of  this  kind ; 
and  hence  the  power  exerted  by  a  mufclc  is  always 
much  greater  than  the  force  it  has  to  overcome. 

In  all  cafes  in  which  the  lever  is  applied,  it  is  ne-In  ' 


ceflary,  in  order  to  give  it  thcgreatcll  advantage,  that  j^J^L 
the  moving  power  act  in  a  direction  exactly  perpen-       tr> » 
dicular  to  the  lever  itfelf.    If  this  be  not  the  cafe,  it  lever  >As 
will  be  neceffary  to  lengthen  die  lever  in  proportion t0  tn* 
to  the  obliquity.  Thus  in  fig.  19.  fuppofc  the  ftraight 
lever  A  B  to  reft  on  the  fulcrum  C,  fo  that  a  weight  pjJa 
of  one  pound  may  counteract  ic  ;  if  the  lever  be  bent cclxxju*. 
in  the  direction  AD,  it  will  then  be  neccilary  to 
lengthen  it  fome  what  in  order  to  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fect.   If  bent  in  the  direction  CE,  it  muft  be  farther 
lengthened,  and  flill  farther  if  bent  In  the  direction 
CF.  The  reafon  of  this  is  that  wheu  the  weight  acts 
on  the  bended  lever  ACF,  ACE,  and  ACD,  a  part 
of  its  force  is  fpent  in  giving,  or  attempting  to  give, 
a  lateral  motion  to  the  fulcrum  C ;  and  the  part  thus 
loft  is  exactly  equal  to  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
greater  length  of  the  lever.    To  make  a  lever  of  a 
determinate  length  act  always  with  the  fame  power,  it 
will  be  ncccftary  to  have  fome  contrivance  by  which 
the  moving  power  may  act  always  perpendicularly  to 
it ;  as  by  having  two  circular  pieces  of  wood  or  other 
folid  matter  fattened  to  the  ends  of  it,  round  which 
the  ropes  may  wrap  themfclves  when  it  is  put  in  mo- 
tion, fuch  as  arc  rcprefented  by  ab  and  BG  in  the  fi- 

gurc:  .  »• 

Fig.  30.  fhows  a  kind  of  lever  bent  fo  that  one  Fourth 

part  of  it  may  form  a  right  angle  with  the  other,  kind  <A 
Here  the  prop  or  centre  of  motion  is  at  the  angular  lever, 
point  C.  P  is  a  power  acting  upon  the  longer  arm 
AC  at  F,  by  means  of  the  cord  DE  going  over  the 
pulley  G}  and  W  Is  a  weight  of  rcfiHaucc  acting  upon 
the  end  B  of  the  fhortcr  arm  BC.  If  the  power  be 
to  the  weight  as  BC  is  to  CF,  they  will  remain  In  c- 
quilibrio.  Thus  fuppofc  VV  to  be  fire  pounds  acting 
at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  from  the  centre  of  motion 
C,  and  P  to  be  one  pound  acting  at  F  five  feet  from 
the  centre  C,  the  power  and  weight  will  jull  balance 
each  other.  A  hammer  drawing  a  nail  is  a  lever  of 
this  kind.  In  this  lever  the  prcflure  upon  the  fulcrum 
downwards  is  juft  equal  to  the  weight  to  be  raifed; 
but  there  is  likewife  a  lateral  prcflure  equal  to  the 
weight  P;  fo  that  the  centre  of  motion  muft  have  a 
double  fupport,  otherwife  the  whole  lever  with  the 
weight  would  be  drawn  towards  the  fide  in  the  direc- 
tion BC.  w 

If,  as  in  fig.  3 1,  and  32.  the  lever  be  bent  fo  as  to  Fifth  kind 
form  two  fides  of  a  fquare,  the  weight  to  be  raifed  wiflof  kmr. 
always  be  equal  to  that  upon  the  fulcrum,  in  whatever 
place  the  fulcrum  may  he  put;  but  both  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  diftance  from  the  angular  point.  Thus, 
if  as  in  fig.  31.  the  fulcrum  be  placed  at  the  angular 
point  A,  the  weight  F  appended  to  the  extremity  B 
1  of 
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of  the  arm  AB  will  jufl  counterpoife  an  equal  weight 
E  by  means  of  the  firing  CDE  put  over  the  pin  D, 
and  drawn  laterally  by  the  arm  AC.  But  if,  as  in 
fig.  32.  the  fulcrum  be  placed  nearer  to  the  extremity 
of  the  arm  AC,  as  at  3,  the  cafe  will  then  be  very  much 
altered,  and  one  pound  fufpended  at  the  extremity  B 
of  the  arm  AB  will  counterpoife  four  at  the  extremi- 
ty C  of  the  other  arm  :  the  prelTure  on  the  fulcrum 
will  likewife  be  equal  to  the  weight  to  be  rnifed. 
Was  the  fulcrum  placed  at  z,  then  a  weight  of  one 
pound  at  B  would  only  counterpoife  two  pounds  act- 
ing atC;  and  if  it  was  placed  at  1,  then  a  weight  of 
three  pounds  at  B  woidd  be  requifue  to  counterpoife  4 
at  C. 

It  is  worth  notice,  that  lever*  of  thi*  kind  cannot 
be  exactly  counterpoifed  by  the  power  of  ilraight  le- 
vers. Tims,  in  fig.  33.  let  any  weight,  as  C,  lie  ap- 
pended to  B,  the  extremity  of  the  ami  of  the  bent  le- 
ver BA4.  Let  DE  be  a  ftraight  kver,  the  force  of 
which  we  dcfign  to  oppofe  to  that  of  the  crooked  le- 
ver. For  this  purpofe  let  another  weight  F  act  upon 
the  extremity  D  of  tli:*  flraight  lever  ty  means  of  a 
filing  put  over  the  pin  G.  Let  the  two  levers  be  con- 
nected together  by  me.un  of  the  firing  /.  },  and  lei  a 
piece  of  wood  or  iron  F4  be  put  between  their  two 
extremities :  the  two  weights  being  now  allowed  to 
act,  it  is  evident  that  the  levers  will  be  pulled  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  the  firing  Z3  will  Imt  tightened,  and 
the  extremity  E  of  the  ftraight  lever  DE  will  be  prcf- 
fed  towards  4,  while  the  extremity  4  of  the  crooked 
Jevcr  will  he  puffed  towards  E;  by  which  means  the 
two  levers  will  oppofe  one  another  in  every  point  of 
their  action.  There  is  not,  however,  any  weight 
whatever  applied  to  the  flraight  lever  which  can  be 
made  to  counterbalance  that  at  C,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  keep  the  bent  lever  iteady.  Let  us  iiril  fuppofe 
fhe  weights  to  be  each  one  pound,  and  the  firing  to  he 
placed  as  in  the  figure  at  hy  In  this  cafe  the  weight 
C  pulls  the  crooked  lever  from  h  towards  3,  with  a 
force  equal  to  4,  and  the  extremity  4  will  be  preffed 
towards  E  with  an  equal  degree  of  force.  But  in  the 
ftraight  lever,  though  tlic  point  h  he  pulled  in  the  di- 
rection }/i  by  a  force  of  four  pounds,  the  extremity  E 
is  prefTed  the  contrary  way  by  a  force  equivalent  only 
to  three.  Thus  the  weight  C  nnift  preponderate,  and 
that  at  F  will  afcend.  Let  us  next  add  to  the  weight 
Fone  third  of  a  pound;  by  which  means  the  prxffure 
from  E  towards  4  will  be  augmented  to  4,  and  the 
two  extremities  of  the  levers  will  counteract  each 
ether  :  but  now  the  prtffure  in  the  direction  3^  will 
be  greater  by  one-third  of  a  pound  than  it  is  in  the 
direction  /'3  (  and  of  confequence  the  weight  F  will 
prevail,  the  arm  AB  of  the  crooked  lever  and  the 
weight  appended  to  it  being  raifed.  If  we  attempt  to 
mend  matters  by  augmenting  the  weight  F  by  uot 
quite  a  third  part,  the  extremities  of  the  two  levers 
will  not  balance  each  other,  the  prelfurc  from  4  to  E 
will  be  greater  than  from  F  to  4;  and  in  like  maimer 
the  prclTure  from  3  to  h  will  be  greater  than  from  ft 
to  3.  Hence  both  levtrs  will  be  pulled  in  a  direction 
from  D  towards  G,  and  the  weight  F  will  defcend  if 
the  weight3  be  properly  adjufted  without  any  afcent 
of  the  other.  In  fhort,  let  us  alter  the  weights  aa  we 
will,  or  let  us  alter  the  pcfition  of  the  fulcrum  as  we 
will,  it  is  cafy  to  fee  that  there  is  an  abfolute  impoffi- 
Eiiity  that  the  two  lever*  can  countcrad  each  other  j 
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becaufc  the  prcflure  upon  the  fulcrum  of  the  crooked  Methu>ie»l 
lever  will  always  be  equal  to  that  by  its  extremity  4 1   Puwm.  ^ 
but  in  the  ftraight  lever  the  preflurc  upon  the  fulcrum       *  J 
muft  ncceffarily  be  greater  than  that  of  the  extre- 
mity. 

Thcfc  are  all  the  varieties  of  the  lever  wlu'ch  caif 
be  fuppofed  ;  it  remains  now  only  to  fhow  the  rcafoti 
of  its  action,  or  why  a  fmall  weight  when  at  rell  mould 
counterpoife  a  great  qne ;  motion  or  velocity  being 
here  to  appearance  out  of  the  qucftion,  as  we  cannot 
attribute  any  degree  of  motion  to  two  bodies  abfolute- 
ly  at  reft.    To  do  this  in  a  clear  and  dillinct  manner 
has  puzzled  fomc  of  the  grcateft  mathematicians:  that 
of  Dr  Hamilton  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  Dublin,  ^  ^mif. 
founded  upon  the  refutation  of  forces,  fcems  to  be  the  tori's 'c- 
moil  readily  underilood,  and  leafl  liable  to  objection.  mouAra- 
4  The  moft  noted  theorem  in  mechanics  (fays  he)  t»tionor 
this,  "  When  two  heavy  bodies  counterpoife  each  oPthela" 
other  by  means  of  any  machine,  and  arc  then  made  tti  ver. 
move  together,  the  quantities  of  motion  with  which 
one  defcends  and  the  other  afcends  perpendicularly  will 
be  equal."  An  equilibrium  always  accompanying  this 
equality  of  motions,  bears  fuch  a  refemblance  to  the 
cafe  wherein  two  moving  bodies  flop  each  other  when 
they  meet  together  with  equal  quantities  of  motion,  that 
many  writers  have  thought  that  the  caufe  of  an  equili- 
brium in  the  feveral  machines  might  be  immediately  a f- 
figncd,  by  faying,  that  fmce  one  body  always  lofes  as 
much  motion  as  it  communicates  to  another,  two  heavy 
bodies  counteracting  each  other  mult  continue  at  rett, 
when  they  arc  fo  circumftanced  that  one  cannot  dei 
fcend  without  caufmg  the  other  to  afcend  at  the  fame 
time,  and  with  the  fame  quantity  of  motion.  For  then, 
fhotild  one  of  them  begin  to  'defcend,  it  muft  inftantly 
lofe  its -whole  motion  by  communicating  it  to  the 
other.     This  argument,'  however  plaulible  it  may 
feem,  I  think  is  by  no  means  fatisfactory ;  for  when- 
we  fay  that  one  body  communicates  its  motion  to 
another,  we  muft  necefTarily  fuppofe  the  motion  to 
cxilt  firft  in  the  one,  and  then  in  the  other;  but  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  where  the  two  bodies  arc  fo  connected 
that  one  cannot  poflibly  begin  to  move  before  the 
other,  the  defcendiug  body  cannot  be  faid  to  com  mm 
nicate  its-  motion  to  the  other,  and  thereby  make 
it  afcend  :  But  whatever  we  fhould  fuppofe  caufes 
one  body  to  defcend,  mult  be  alfo  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  other's  ai'cendmg :   flpcc  from  th« 
connection  of  the  bodies,  it  muft'  act  upon  them 
both  together  as  if  they  were  really  but' one.  And 
therefore,  withcut  contradicting  the  lawn  of  motion, 
I  might  fuppofe  the  fuperior  weight  of  the  heavier 
bodv,  which  is  in  itfclf  mure  tlmn  able'  to  fultain 
the  lighter,  would  overcome  the  lighter,  and  caufe 
it  to  afcend  with  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  with- 
which  the  heavier  descends ;  efpecially  as  both  their 
motions,  taken  together,  may  be  lef»  than  what  the 
difference  of  the  weights,  which  is  hcre  fnppofed  to 
be  the  moving  force,  would-  be  able  to  piorfuce  in  a> 
body  falling  freely. 

'  However,  as  the  theorem  above -mentfonrd  is  a 
very  elegant  one,  it  ought  ceitamly  to  he  taken  notice 
of  in  every  Ircatife  of  uicclianics,  and  may  ferve  as  1 
very  good  index  of  an  equilibrium  in  all  machines  : 
in.it  1  do  not  think  that  we  can  from  thence,  or  from 
any  one  general  principle,  explain  the  nature  and 
efl't&s  of  all  the  mechanic  power*  in  a  fitisfactory 
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Mech»n!e»f  manner  \  becaufe  fomc  of  thefc  machines  differ  veiy 
much  from  others  in  their  Structures,  and  the  true 
rcafon  of  the  efficacy  of  each  of  them  is  bell  derived 
from  its  particular  Structure. 

«  The  lever  is  confidercd  as  an  inflexible  line,  void 
of  weight,  and  moveable  about  a  fixed  point  called  its 
fulcrum  or  prop.  The  property  of  the  lever,  ex- 
preffed  in  the  mod  general  term,  is  this :  "  When 
two  weights,  or  any  two  forces,  act  againSt  each  other 
on  the  arms  of  a  lever,  and  are' in  cquuibrio,  they  will 
be  to  each  other  inverfely  as  the  perpendicular  or 
fhortclt  diftanccs  of  their  lines  of  direction  from  the 
fulcrum." 

«  This  propofition  contains  two  cafes  ;  for  the  di- 
rections of  the  forces  may  either  meet  in  a  point,  or  be 
parallel  to  each  other.  Molt  writers  begin  their  de- 
monftration  of  this  propofition  with  the  fecond  cafe, 
which  fcems  to  be  the  ftmplefl,  and  from  which  the 
other  may  be  deduced  by  the  refolution  of  forces. 
Archimedes,  in  his  dcmonllration,  fets  out  with  a 
fuppofition,  the  truth  of  which  may  reafonably  be 
doubted  :  for  he  fuppofes,  that  if  a  number  of  equal 
weights  be  fufpended  from  the  arm  of  a  lever,  and  at 
points  equidiftant  from  each  other,  whether  all  thefc 
points  be  at  the  fame  fide  of  the  fulcrum,  or  fome  of 
them  on  the  oppofite  fide,  thefc  weights  will  have  the 
fame  force  to  turn  the  lever  as  they  would  have  were 
they  all  united  and  fufpended  from  a  point  which  lies 
in  the  middle  between  all  the  points  of  fufpenfion, 
and  may  be  confidercd  as  the  common  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  all  the  Separate  weights.  Mr  Huygens,  in 
hit  Mifcellaneoui  ol/irvationi  on  mrcbanki,  fays,  that 
fome  mathematicians  have  endeavoured,  by  altering 
the  form  of  this  demonflration,  to  render  its  de- 
fects lefs  fenfible ;  though  without  fuccefs.  He 
therefore  propofed  another  proof,  which  is  extremely 
tedious  and  prolix,  and  alfo  depends  on  a  pollulatum, 
that,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  granted  on  this  ocea- 
fum  :  it  is  this  ;  "  When  two  equal  bodies  are  placed 
on  the  arms  of  a  lever,  that  which  is  furtheft  from 
the  fulcrum  will  prevail  and  raifc  the  other  up." 
Now,  this  is  taking  it  for  granted,  iu  other  words, 
that  a  (mall  weight  placed  further  from  the  fulcrum, 
will  fuilain  or  taife  a  greater  one.  The  caufe  and  rcafon 
of  which  fact  mull  be  derived  from  the  dcmonllration 
that  follows,  and  therefore  this  dcmonllration  ought 
not  to  be  founded  on  the  fuppofed  felf-evidence  of 
what  is  partly  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

•  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  demonllration  of  this  propo- 
fition is  indeed  very  concife ;  but  it  depends  on  this 
fuppofition,  that  when  from  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever 
fevend  arms  or  radii  iflue  out  in  different  directions, 
all  lying  in  the  fame  vertical  plane,  a  given  weight 
will  have  the  fame  power  to  turn  the  lever  from 


which-ever  arm  it  hangs,  provided  the  diftante  of  its 
line  of  direction  from  the  fulcrum  remains  the  fame. 
Now  it  mull  appear  difficult  to  admit  this  fuppofition, 
when  we  confidcr  that  the  weight  can  exert  its  whole 
force  to  turn  the  lever  only  on  that  arm  which  is  the 
fhortclt,  and  is  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  on  which 
it  acts  perpendicularly  ;  and  that  the  force  which  it 
exerts,  or  with  which  it  acts  perpendicularly,  on  any 
one  of  the  oblique  arms,  mull  be  inverfely  as  the  length 
of  that  arm,  which  is  evident  from  the  refolution  of 
forces. 
N°  199. 
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*  Mr  Maclaurin,  in  his  View  tf  AfamWs  Phihfo~  Meehuiical 
pby,  after  giving  us  the  methods  by  which  Archimedes  Pawcn. 
and  Newton  prove  the  property  of  the  lever,  propofes 

one  of  his  own,  which,  he  fays,  appears  to  be  the 
mod  natural  one  for  this  purpofc.  From  cqua!  bo- 
dies, fuftaining  each  other  at  equal  dillances  from  the 
fulcrum,  he  (hows  us  how  to  infer  that  a  body  of  one 
pound  (for  iullancc)  will  fuilain  another  of  two  pounds 
at  half  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum;  and  from  thence 
that  it  will  fuilain  one  of  three  pounds  at  a  third  part 
of  its  diftance  from  the  fulcrum  :  and  going  on  thus, 
he  deduces,  by  a  kind  of  induction,  what  the  propor- 
tion is  in  general  between  two  bodies  that  fuilain 
each  other  on  the  arms  of  a  lever.  But  this  argu- 
ment, were  it  otherwife  Satisfactory,  yet  as  it  cannot 
be  applied  when  the  arms  of  the  lever  arc  incommen- 
surable, it  cannot  conclude  generally,  and  therefore  is 
imperfect. 

•  There  are  fome  writers  on  mechanics,  who,  front 
the  coropofition  of  forces,  demonstrate  that  cafe  of 
the  general  propofition  relating  to  the  lever,  in  which 
the  directions  of  the  forces  are  oblique  to  each  other, 
and  meet  in  a  point :  but  I  do  not  find  that  they 
have  had  any  other  way  of  proving  the  fecond  cafe, 
in  which  the  directions  of  the  forces  are  parallel,  but 
by  confidering  thefe  directions  as  making  an  angle 
with  each  other,  though  an  infinitely  froall  one,  or  as 
meeting  at  an  infinite  diftance  ;  which  way  of  rea- 
foning  is  not  to  be  admitted  in  Subjects  of  this  kind, 
where  the  proof  fhould  always  fhow  us,  directly  from 
the  laws  of  motion,  why  the  conclufion  muft  be  true, 
in  fuch  manner  that  we  might  fee  clearly  the  force 
of  every  Step  from  the  firfl  principles  down  to  the 
conclufion,  which  we  arc  prevented  from  doing  whest 
any  fuch  arbitrary  and  iaconfiftent  fuppofition  is  in- 
troduced. 

♦  From  thus  confidering  the  various  proofs  that 
have  been  given  of  this  fundamental  propofition  in 
mechanics  we  may  fee  the  rcafon  why  many  fub Se- 
quent writers  have  appeared  difTiitislicd  with  the  for. 
mcr  dctnonftrations,  and  have  looked  for  new  ones : 
I  fhall  now  propofe  two  method1  of  demonstrating  it, 
merely  from  the  composition  and  refolution  of  forces. 
The  propofition  may  be  exprefTed  us  follows 

"  When  three  forces  act  upon  an  indexible  line, 
whether  ltraight  or  crooked,  and  keep  it  in  cqui- 
librio,  any  two  of  them  will  be  to  each  other  in- 
verfely as  the  perpendicular  diftance*  of  their  lines 
of  direction  from  that  point  to  which  the  third  force 
is  applied." 

*  Let  the  three  forces  E,  G,  F,  (fig.  34.)  art  upon 
three  points  A,  B,  D,  in  an  inflexible  line  ;  and  lirft 
let  the  directions  of  the  forces  E  ami  F  (which  act 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  line)  meet  in  the  point  C. 
Then  it  is  evident  that  the  force,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  thefe  two,  muft  act  upon  the  line  A  B  l> 
in  the  direction  of  a  ri^ht  line  that  paffrth  through 
the  point  C;  confequently  the  force  G,  which  fuflaius 
this  compounded  force,  mult  be  equal  thereunto,  and 
mull  act  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  therefore  the  force 
G  muft  net  in  the  direction  of  the  line  C  B.  From 
the  point  B  draw  B  H  and  B  K  perpendicular  to  the 
directions  of  the  forces  E  and  F,  and  draw  B  M  and 
B  N  parallel  to  thefe  directions,  forming  the  pa- 
rallelogram BMCN|  then,  Since  thefc  three  forces 

arc 
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Mrchwvc*!  are  Jo  equilibrio,  they  muft  be  to  each  other  refpee- 
^yoTc-s.  tjvejy  as  tj,e  fides  an<j  diagonal  df  thit  parallelogram 
to  which  their  directions  are  parallel ;  therefore  L  is 
lu  Fu  CM  tfi  CN  or  MB,  that  is,  (becaufe  the 
fides  of  a  triangle  are  u  the  finet  of  the  oppofitc 
angle*)  aa  the  fine  of  the  angle  MBC,  or  its  alter- 
nate one  BCN,  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  BCM  ;  but 
making  CB  the  radius,  BK  i*  the  fine  of  the  former 
angle,  and  BH  of  tlx  latter  i  therefore  E  i»  to  F  aa 
UK  to  BH  t  fo  that  the  forces  E  and  F  arc  to  each 
other  inverfely  as  the  perpendicular  diftances  of  their 
lines  of  direction  from  the  point  B,  on  which  the  third 
force  G  afts.  Now  to  compare  the  forces  F  and  G 
together :  From  the  point  A,  on  which  the  third  force 
act*,  draw  A  B  and  AL  perpendicular  t«  the  direc- 
tions of  the  forces  G  and  F;  then,  aa  was  faid  before, 
F  is  to  G  at  MB  Is  to  CB;  but  MB  i»  to  CB  aa  AB 
to  AL ;  becaufe,  making  CA  the  radios,  A B  it  the 
fine  of  the  angle  MCB,  and  AL  is  the  fine  of  the 
angle  MCN,  or  CMB  its  fttpplcmcnt,  to  two  right 
ones ;  therefore  the  forces  F  and  G  are  to  each  other 
inverfely  at  the  perpendicular  diftances  of  their  lines 
ot  direction  from  the  point  A,  on  which  the  third 
force  E  act*  j  and  thus  the  firft  cafe  of  the  proportion 
is  proved,  in  which  the  forces  aft  againit  each  other  in 
oblique  directions. 

*  We  mull  now  confider  what  parts  of  the  forcet  E 
and  F  aft  againft  the  force  G  in  direction*  parallel  to 
GC  ;  for  it  it  fuch  parts  only  that  really  oppofe  the 
force  G,  and  keep  it  in  equilibrio ;  and  from  thence 
we  {hall  fee  what  proportion  t  woforcesmuft  have  to  each 
other  when  they  are  in  equilibrio,  and  aft  in  parallel 
directions.  Let  the  three  forces  aft  upon  the  points 
A,  B,  and  D,  / fig.  3;.);  let  them  be  in  equilibrio,  and 
their  lines  of  direction  meet  in  the  point  C,  as  in  the 
preceding  cafe  :  then,  if  the  points  A,  B,  and  1),  are 

I  ot  in  a  right  line,  draw  the  line  AD  meeting  BC  in 
P,  and  from  P  draw  PN  and  I'M  parallel  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  forces  E  and  F 1  through  the  points  A 
and  D  draw  parallel  lines  to  BC;  and  through  B  draw 
a  perpendicular  to  thefc  lines,  meeting  them  in  H  and 
K  ;  from  the  point  M  draw  MO  parallel  to  AI),  and 
meeting  BC  in  O.  Now  the  three  forces  E,  G,  and  F, 
that  are  in  equilibrio,  will  be  to  each  other  refpectivtly 
as  the  fides  of  the  triangle  CMP,  at  in  the  preceding 
cafe  ;  but  the  force  E,  which  is  denoted  by  the  line 
MC,  may  be  refulved  into  two  forces  acting  in  the  di- 
rections MO  and  OC,  the  former  of  thefc  only  urges 
the  point  A  towards  D,  and  the  latter  afts  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  force  G ;  in  like  manner  the  force  F, 
uhich  is  denoted  by  the  line  PM,  may  be  rcfotved  in- 
to two  forces  aftmg  in  the  directions  OM  and  PO, 
the  former  of  which  only  urges  the  point  D  toward* 
A,  and  the  latter  afts  in  dirtft  opposition  to  the  force 
G  ;  now  it  ij  evident  tha:  the  force  G,  which  is  de- 
noted by  the  line  PC,  is  fuftained  cr>ly  by  thofc  parts 
of  the  forces  E  and  F  which  act  againft  it,  in  direc* 
tions  parallel  to  BC,  and  are  denoted  by  the  lines  OC 
and  PO,  which,  taken  together,  are  equal  to  PC  ;  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  force*  E  and  F,  which  are  deno- 
ted by  MO,  are  loft,  being  equal,  and  contrary  to  each 
other  :  if,  therefore,  inlhad  of  the  force*  F  and  E,  we 
fuppofe  two  other  forces,  R  and  L,  to  aft  on  the  points 

II  and  A,  in  direfttoa*  parallel  to  BC,  and  to  keep 
the  force  G  in  equilibrio,  it  follows,  from  what  has 
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been  proved,  that  R  and  L  taken  together  will  be  Mechanical 
equal  to  G,  and  that  thefc  three  forces  will  be  to  each 
other  refpcftively  as  the  lines  PO,  OC,  and  PC;  there- 
fore R  w3l  be  to  L  as  PO  to  OC,  (that  is,  as  AM  to 
MC,  or  as  A  P  to  PD,  or)  II B  to  BK  ;  confequently 
the  forces  R  and  L  are  to  each  other  invctfely  as  the 
perpendicular  diilaoccs  of  their  lines  of  direction  from 
the  point  B,  to  which  the  thirJ  force  is  applied.  Now 
to  compare  the  force*  R  and  G  together  j  fince  the 
forces  R  and  I.  may  be  denoted  by  BHand  BK,  and 
are  both  together  equal  to  G,  that  force  will  be  deno- 
ted by  the  whole  line  KH,  and  therefore  R  will  be  to 
G  as  BH  to  KH  ;  fo  that  thefe  forcet  are  alio  to  each 
other  inverfely  as  the  perpendicular  diftances  of  their 
Iinet  of  direction  from  the  line  of  direction  of  the  third 
force  L  ;  and  thus  the  fecnud  cafe  of  the  propofitioa 
is  proved,  in  which  the  forces  aft  againft  each  other  in 
parallel  directions.  If  the  point  in  the  inflexible  line, 
to  which  one  of  the  forces  it  applied,  ftiould  become  » 
fixed  point,  or  fulcrum,  round  which  the  line  may  turn» 
it  it  evident  that  the  other  two  forces  will  continue  in 
equilibrio,  as  they  were  before ;  and  therefore  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lever,  in  all  cafes,  is  manifeftly  proved  by 
this  proportion. 

4  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  it  faid  to  be  that 
point  which  being  fuftained,  or  prevented  from  de- 
scending, the  body  will  Continue  at  reft.  From  hence 
it  follows,  that  when  a  body  hangs  freely  from  a  fmgle 
point  and  continues  at  reft,  its  centre  of  gravity  wflllic 
perpendicularly  under  the  point  of  fufpcnlion  j  for  in 
that  fituation  only  it  will  be  fuftained,  and  can  defcend 
no  lower. 

*  From  this  property,  which  agrees  likewife  to  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  two  bodies  ioined  toge- 
ther by  an  inflexible  right  line,  and  which  may  then 
be  conlidercd  as  one,  I  mall  Ihow  that  their  centre  of 
gravity  is  a  point  in  the  line  that  joint  them  together, 
fo  fituated  that  the  diftancet  of  th«  two  bodies  from  it 
are  to  each  other  inverfely  at  their  weights.  This 
theorem  concerning  the  pofitioo  of  the  common  centre, 
of  gravity  of  two  bodies,  which  it  a  very  noted  one  in 
mechanics,  I  have  never  feen  dentonftrated  otherwise 
than  by  inferring  it  from  the  general  property  of  the 
lever:  but  1  think  the  method  I  mail  now  propofc  of 
deducing  it  directly  from  the  definition  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  is  the  moft  concife  at  well  as  the  moil  na- 
tural, and  befidea  it  will  afford  us  a  very  cafy  way  of 
demonstrating  the  property  of  the  lever. 

'  Let  the  two  bodies  A  and  B  (fig.  36.)  be  joined  by 
an  inflexible  right  line  palling  through  their  centre* 
of  gravity,  and  let  them  be  fufpended  from  the  fixed 
point  or  pin  at  P,  by  the  threads  AP  and  BP,  fo  that 
they  may  hang  freely  in  fuch  a  pofition  at  their  joint 
gravity  will  give  them.  When  thefc  bodies  continue 
at  reft,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  muft  lie  direct- 
ly under  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  or  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar line  PI.,  confequently  it  muft  be  at  the  point  C, 
the  interferon  of  the  lines  PL  and  AB ;  the  pofition 
of  which  point,  in  the  line  A  B,  will  be  determined  by 
finding  out  the  proportion  between  the  tegmenta  CA 
and  CB.  If  the  inflexible  line  was  not  interpofed  be- 
tween thefc  bodies  they  would  move  tHl  their  threads 
coincided  with  the  perpendicular  line  PL;  fince  there- 
fore they  arc  kept  afundcr  by  this  line,  they  muft  urge 
it  with  certain  force*  in  oppofite  direftions  j  and  thefe 
J  A  arginj 
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Merh»nic»l urging  force*  muft  be  equal,  fincc  the  line  on  which 
they  act  continue*  at  rclt :  and  therefore  the  force  with 
which  each  body  urge*  the  other  in  the  direction  of 
this  line,  may  be  denoted  by  the  fame  letter  U,  and 
»c  may  denote  the  weights  of  the  two  bodies  refpec- 
tivcly  by  the  ktter*  A  and  B.  Now  the  body  A  is 
a£ted  upon  by  three  forces,  viz.  by  its  weight  A  in 
the  direction  PC,  by  the  force  U  with  which  the 
other  body  urges  it  in  the  direction  CA,  and  by  the 
reaction  of  the  pin  in  the  direction  AP;  and  fince  thefe 
three  forcen  arc  in  equilibrio,  and  keep  the  body  at 
reft,  they  aro  to  each  other  refpeetivcly  as  the  fides  of 
the  triangle  PCA  ;  therefore  A  is  to  U,  as  PC  to  CA. 
In  like  manner,  the  body  B  ia  urged  by  three  forces, 
r/'s.  its  weight  B  in  the  direction  PC,  the  urging  force 
V  in  the  direction  CB,  and  the  reaction  of  the  pin  in 
the  direction  BP,  which  forces  are  to  each  other  as 
the  lides  <it*  the  triangle  PCB;  therefore  U  is  to  B,  as 
CB  to  PC  ;  and  therefore  (ex  tequo  parturiate)  A  is  to 
B,  as  CB  to  CA;  confequently  the  weights  of  the  bo- 
dies A  and  B  me  to  each  other  directly  as  their  di- 
itauces  from  the  point  C,  which  lies  directly  under  the 
point  of  fufpcnlion,  and  is  therefore  their  common 
cenire  of  j«ra>  ity. 

•  When  two  bodies  are  connected  by  an  inflexible 
line,  and  this  line  is  fuppnrted  by  a  prop  fo  that  their 
centre  of  gravity  cannot  defcend,  the  bodies  mull  con- 
tinue to  rc:t,  and  will  be  in  equilibrio.  Therefore  it  is 
cafy  to  fee  how,  from  the  theorem  now  dcmonllratcd, 
we  may  prove  the  property  of  the  lever  in  that  cafe 
win  re  the  directions  of  the  forces  arc  parallel;  and 
from  thence  the  other  cafe,  in  which  the  directions  are 
oblique  to  each  other,  may  be  deduced  by  the  rcfolu- 
tion  of  forces,  as  h  tifually  done.  And  this  is  the  fe- 
cund method  by  which  I  faid  the  general  property 
of  the  lever  might  be  (trictly  demonitrated. 


*3 
Another 


*  The  lever  is  the  moll  fun  pie  of  all  the  mechanic 
powers;  and  to  it  may  be  reduced  die  balance  and  the 
axh  in  perilrnrh'w,  or  axle  and  wht  el :  '1  hough  I  do 
not  conlider  the  balance  as  a  diilinct  mechanic  power, 
becaufe  it  is  evidently  no  other  than  a  lever  fitted  for 
the  particular  purpofe  of  comparing  the  weights  of  bo- 
dies, and  does  not  ferve  for  railing  great  weights  or 
overcoming  rcfillancev  as  the  other  machines  do.* 

Though  this  dcmonflration  will  no  doubt  be  abun- 
dantly clear  to  mathematical  renders,  yet  to  others  lefs 
rerfed  in  that  fciencc  its  appearance  will  no  doubt  be 
fomcwhat  obfeure  and  perplexed.  The  following  we 
fubjoin  as  Icfs  intricate. 

Let  AB,  fig.  37,  reprefent  a  ft  might  rod.  of  wood 
or  iron,  fattened -at  the  extremity  A,  at  right  angles 
to  another  piece  of  the  fame,  and  kept  Heady  by  two 
pins  C  and  D  If  a  weight  be  put  upon  the  extremity 
H  of  the  upright  rod  AH,  it  will  prefs  down  that, 
and  along  with  it  the  horizontal  rod  AB,  fo  that 
every  point  in  the  rod  will  move  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  weight.  Thus,  whether  we  fuppofe  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  be  placed  at  the  extremity  B,  at  the  point  2, 
or  at  i,  in  the  horizontal  rod  AB,  it  will  have  exactly 
the  force  of  the  weight  placed  at  H  to  overcome. — 
Suppoling  then  that  the  weight  would  make  the  whole 
•lefcend  from  A  to  E  in  one  fecond  ;  then  it  is  plain 
that  the  whole  power  exerted  by  the  rod  in  its  defcent 
would  be  expreffed  by  the  parallelogram  ABEF.  But 
if,  iuftod  of  fu-^oling  the  line  AB  to  be  the  full 
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lrngth  reprefented  in  the  figure,  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  Meeh«  itJ 
only  half  that  length,  and  cut  off  at  1,  then  the  power  I*"*"""*- , 
of  the  weight  would  be  reprefented  by  the  parallclo-  " 
gram  A  it  1.  Were  it  Rill  farther  ASortened,  by 
being  cut  off  at  2,  then  the  power  would  be  repre- 
fented by  the  parallelogram  A  2  E  3  ;  and  each  of 
thefe  parallelograms,  however  unequal  they  may  be 
as  reprefented  upon  paper,  would  in  reality  be  equal 
when  the  experiment  was  made,  becaufe  in  no  cafe 
could  the  weight  defcend  with  a  greater  force  than 
its  own.  Suppofe  next  the  weight  to  be  taken  off 
from  H,  and  put  upon  B,  and  the  rod  AB  to  he 
moveable  upon  the  centre  A  ;  the  whole  power  of 
the  weight  then  would  be  expreffed  by  the  triangle 
ABG,  equal  to  the  parallelogram  ABEF;  but  as 
every  point  of  the  lever  mult  bear  the  whole  impulfc 
of  the  weight  as  before,  it  is  plain,  that  as  wc  approach 
towards  the  centre,  that  power  is  compreffed  into  lefs 
and  lefs  fpace.  Thus,  when  the  weight  has  defcend* 
e«l  from  B  to  G,  though  the  large  triangle  ABG  be 
equal  to  the  parallelogram  ABEF,  yet  the  fmaller 
triangle  A  1  1  is  equal  only  to  one  half  of  the  paral- 
lelogram A  1  Ei,  which  reprefenls  the  power.  The 
whole  power  being  therefore  compreffed  into  halt"  the 
fpace,  mull  of  neceflity  be  double  to  what  it  was  in 
the  former  cafe.  In  like  manner,  the  triangle  A  2  i, 
is  only  equal  to  one  half  of  the  parallelogram  A  2  a  6  ; 
and  this  parallelogram  itfelf  is  only  half  the  fpace  re- 
prcfenting  the  whole  power  of  the  weight.  In  this 
cafe,  therefore,  the  power  is  confined  within  one 
fourth  part  of  the  fpace  which  it  naturally  has,  and 
for  that  rcafon  muft  be  four  times  as  great. 

§  2.  0/  tie  Wheel  and  sfx!s,  or  jts'u  in  Peritrotkio. 

This  power  acts  entirely  on  the  principles  of  the 
lever,  and  has  therefore  fometimcs  been  called  a  per- 
petual lever.  In  it  the  power  is  applied  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  wheel  by  means  of  a  rope  or  other- 
wife,  the  weight  to  be  raifed  being  fattened  to  a  rope 
which  winds  round  the  axis.  It  is  reprefented  tig.  38, 
where  AB  is  the  wheel,  EDF  its  axis  P  the  moving 
power,  and  W  the  weight  to  be  raifed  by  means  of 
the  rope  K  coiling  itfelf  about  the  axis.  It  \>  plain 
then  from  an  infpeetion  of  the  figure,  that  when  the 
large  wheel  has  made  one  revolution,  the  weight  P 
defcended  through  a  fpace  equal  to  the  cir- 
d  as  much  of  the  cord  I,  by  which  it  is 
fufpended,  will  he  wound  off.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  weight  W  will  have  afcended  only  through  a  fpace 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  axle,  and  jull  fo 
much  of  the  rope  K  will  be  wound  up  upon  it.  As 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  therefore,  ii  to  that 
of  the  axis,  fo  will  the  velocity  of  the  moving  power 
be  to  that  of  the  weight  to  be  raifed,  and  of  confe- 
quence  fuch  will  be  the  fore-  of  the  machine :  thus, 
if  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  be  eight,  ten,  twelve, 
or  any  number  of  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  axle, 
one  pound  applied  to  the  circumference  will  counter- 
balance eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  more  pounds,  applied 
to  the  axle,  and  a  final!  addition  will  raife  it  up. 

The  engines  called  < for  railing  great  weights,     **  ^ 
arc  no  other  than  wheels  of  this  kind.  Sometimes  they  ^ue,  clu«,J 
are  moved  by  handles  S,  S,  5cc.  placed  on  the  urcumfc-  crsaes. 
rence  of  the  wheel,  which  i  t  ji  ned  by  men*  hands,  as 
is  mown  fig.  38.   Sometimes  the  wheel  is  hollow,  and 
3  furniihed. 
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Mechanical  furnifhcJ  with  fteps,  on  which  a  roan,  who  is  inclofed 
P°wgT*-  in  the  wheel,  continually  fcts  fret,  as  if  he  was 
•  amending  a  ftair  ;  and  thus  the  wheel  yielding  to  his 
weight  turns  round,  and  coils  up  the  rope  which  raifes 
the  weight  about  its  axis.  When  the  crane  is  to  be 
turned  by  mens  hands,  it  may  advantageouily  lave  cogs 
all  round  the  circumference,  in  which  a  fmall  trundle 
may  be  made  to  work  and  he  turned  by  a  winch. — 
Thus  the  power  of  the  man  who  works  it  will  be 
greatly  increafed  ;  for  bis  llrcfigth  will  be  augmented 
as  many  times  as  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
winch  exceeds  that  of  the  axle  D,  when  multiplied 
by  the  excefs  of  the  length  of  the  winch  above  the 
length  of  the  femidiameter  of  the  axle,  added  to  the 
femidiamcter  or  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  rope  K,  by 
which  the  weight  is  drawn  up.  Thus,  fuppofc  the 
diameter  of  the  rope  and  axle  taken  together  to  be  I  a 
inches,  and  confequeutly  half  their  diameters  to  be  6 
inches,  fo  that  the  weight  W  will  lung  at  fix  inches 
perpendicular  difiaocc  from  below  the  centre  of  the 
axle  ;  let  us  fuppofe  the  wheel  AB,  which  is  fixed  on 
the  axle,  to  have  83  cog»,  and  to  be  turned  by  means 
of  a  winch  fix  inches  long,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  a 
trundle  of  eight  (lave*  or  rounds,  working  in  the 
cogs  of  the  wheel.  Here  it  is  plain  that  the  winch 
and  trundle  would  make  ten  revolutions  for  one  of  the 
wheel  AB,and  its  axis  D,  on  which  the  rope  K  winds 
in  railing  the  weight  W  :  and  the  winch  being  no 
longer  than  the  fum  of  the  femidiamcters  of  the  great 
axle  and  rope,  the  trundle  could  have  no  more  power 
•n  the  wheel  than  a  man  could  hare  by  pulling  it 
round  by  the  edge,  becaufe  the  winch  would  then 
have  no  greater  velocity  than  the  edge  of  the  wheel 
has,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  ten  times  the  velocity  of 
the  riling  weight ;  fo  that  in  this  cafe  the  acquilition 
of  power  would  be  as  10  to  1.  But  if  the  length  of 
the  winch  be  1 2  inches,  the  power  gained  will  be  as 
20  to  1  ;  if  1 8  inches,  which  is  a  fufficicnt  length  for 
any  man  to  work  with,  the  acquifition  of  power  will 
be  as  30  to  1  ;  becaufe  the  velocity  of  the  handle 
would  be  30  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  riling  weight, 
and  the  abfolute  force  of  any  machine  is  exa&ly  in 
proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  weight  raifed  by  it. 
We  mull  always  remember,  whoever,  that  jufl  as 
much  time  is  loll  in  working  the  machine  as  there  is 
power  gained  by  it ;  for  none  of  the  mechanical 
poucrs  are  capable  of  gaining  both  power  and  velo- 
city at  the  fame  time. 

In  all  cranes,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  a  racked  wheel, 
rcprefented  by  G,  on  one  end  t>f  the  axle,  with  a 
catch  H  to  fall  into  its  teeth ;  which  will  at  any  time 
fuppoit  the  wtight,  and  keep  it  from  defcending,  if 
the  workman  Iho  lid  happen  to  let  flip  his  hold.  For 
went  of  this  precaution,  terrible  accidents  hive  fomc- 
times  happened  to  people  inclofed  in  cranes,  by  their 
inadvertently  milling  a  fiep. 

§1-0/  the  Pullfj. 

The  pulley  is  a  fingle  wheel  of  wood,  brafs,  or 
iron,  moveable  upon  an  axis,  and  inclofed  in  a  kind 
of  cafe  called  its  bl'/ct,  which  admits  of  a  rope  to  pafs 
freely  over  the  circumference  of  the  pulley,  in  which 
alfo  there  is  ufually  a  groove  to  keep  the  rope  from 
Hiding,  the  axis  being  generally  fixed  in  the  block. 
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In  fome  pulleys  the  block  is  fixed ;  in  others  move- Mechanical 
able,  and  rifes  with  the  weight.  Both  thefc  kinds  are  P°yeM  f 
reprefented,  tig.  39.  A  A  fhows  a  fixed  pulley,  with  its  *  ' 
blocks.  Over  the  wheel  a  ftringllBpaflca,  to  the  extre- 
mities of  which  arc  fixed  the  t*o  weights  W  and  P. 
This  pulley,  however,  though  it  changes  the  direction 
of  a  po  x  cr,  yet  dots  not  gain  any  advantage  ;  for  one  of 
the  weights  mull  always  tlcfcciid  as  much  as  the  other 
afcends,  of  confcqucncc  their  velocities  mull  al  vays 
be  equal  ;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can  be  nei- 
ther incicafc  uor  decrcafc  of  po.«er.  A  fingle  fixed 
pulley,  therefore,  though  it  may  compare  the  weight 
of  two  bodies  together,  cannot  be  accounted  in  any 
refpect  a  mechanical  po*er.  But  if  with  a  fixed  pul- 
ley w  e  combine  a  moveable  one,  or  one  in  which  the 
block  ai tics  along  with  the  wheel,  we  gain  an  incrcafe 
of  one  half.  Thus  if  a  weight  W  hangs  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  moveable  block  P  of  the  pulley  D, 
and  the  cord  GF  goes  under  the  wheel,  it  is  plain 
that  the  half  G  of  the  cord  bears  one  half  of  the 
weight  W,  and  the  half  Fthc  other.  The  hook  H, 
therefore,  which  fuflains  the  half  G  of  the  cord,  mull 
therefore  bear  one  half  of  the  weight ;  and  if  the  cord 
at  F  be  drawn  up,  fo  that  the  pulley  may  be  raifed 
from  D  to  C,  the  firing  will  be  extended  to  its  whole 
length,  all  but  that  which  goes  under  the  wheel  of  the 
pulley  D  ;  but  the  weight  or  power  P  by  which  the 
firing  is  thus  drawn  up,  will  have  moved  twice  as  far 
as  the  weight  W  which  is  drawn  up  :  whence  wc  fee 
that  only  one  pound  at  P  will  be  requifite  to  counter- 
poife  two  pounds  at  W.  If  the  upper  and  fixed  block 
contain  two  pulleys,  and  the  lower  one  U  contain  alfo 
two,  tht  advantage  gained  by  this  combination  will  be 
as  4  to  1.  Thus,  if  one  end  of  the  firing  KMOQ 
be  fixed  to  a  hook  at  I,  ai:d  the  firing  paflcs  over 
the  pulleys  N  and  R,  and  under  thofe  L  and  P,  the 
weight  T  of  one  pound  w  ill  balance  a  weight  \V  of 
four  pounds,  Appended  by  a  hook  from  the  move- 
able block,  making  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the 
block  itfclf.  In  like  manner  will  the  p-.illcys  give  an 
advantage  of  4  to  1  when  difpofid  as  at  X  and  Y  ; 
but  in  all  cafes  the  fame  relation  between  velocity  and 
power  is  preferved  as  in  the  lever  and  axis  in  peritro- 
chio,  viz.  if  the  power  balances  twLe  its  own  weight, 
it  mult  move  or  have  a  tendency  to  move  through 
twice  the  fpace  ;  if  it  balances  four  times  its  weight, 
then  it  mull  have  a  tendency  to  move  through  four 
times  the  fpace  that  the  other  d^K*. 

Pulleys  are  of  great  ufc  in  practical  mechanics,  as  Advinta- 
by  their  means  great  weights  may  he  raifed  to  anyirt*  amldif- 
height  much  more  cxpeditioully  thin  by  any  other  jdv,nu«t* 
method,  and  the  fmallncfj  of  their  weight  make* ofPuUeI»' 
them  very  convenient  for  carriage.    At  fea  they  arc 
ufed  for  holding  the  fail*  and  yards,  ftraitening  ropes, 
&c.    Archimedes  by  means  uf  a  machine  compofed 
of  pulleys,  is  laid  to  have  drawn  a  thip  along  the 
flrand,  in  the  pee-fence  of  Hicro  king  of  Syracufe; 
but  this  is  fearcely  to  be  credited,  on  account  of  the 

great  friction  w  hich  attends  this  kind  of  machines  

The  frirtion  anl'es  from  three  caufes  :  1.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  axis  bearing  a  coiifidcrable  proportion  to 
that  of  the  wheels.  2.  Their  rubbing  againll  their 
blocks,  or  againd  one  auothcr.  3.  i  he  ftiHVfs  of 
the  rope  that  goes  over  and  under  them.  All  thefe 
J  A  2  caufea 
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M«hw<  »'«uifc<  mull  neccfTarily  be  augmented*  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  we  have  to  overcome:  and  when  we 
confider  the  immenfc  rcfiftance  which  a  (hip  muft  make, 
with  the  ftrength  and  ftiffnefs  of  the  ropes  neceffary 
to  overcome  it,  we  can  fcarcc  fuppofe  the  ftrength  of 
any  individual  equal  to  the  talk.  Pulley*  hare  often 
been  ufed  by  inhuman  tyrants,  in  conflructing  ma- 
chines for  torturing  the  objects  of  their  cruelty. 
The  pulley  has  by  fume  writers  been  reduced  to  the 
thTc&&>  lever  a*  well  as  the  wheel  and  axis  ;  in  which  method 
of  the  pnJ-  they  confider  the  fixed  pulleys  as  a  lever  of  the  firft, 
**>*•  and  the  moveable  pulley  as  one  of  the  fecond  kind  :  but 

it  is  jultly  obferved  by  Profcuor  Hamilton,  that  the 
pulley  cannot  be  with  any  propriety  reduced  to  a  lever } 
becaufe,  though  both  the  moveable  and  immoveable 
pulleys  (hould  be  taken  away,  the  ropes  would  have  to 
Tuftain  the  fame  weight  that  they  do  with  the  pulleys  1 
nay,  the  very  fame  advantages  would  be  gained  by 
the  mere  ufe  of  pins,  without  any  wheels,  were  not 
the  friction  \ cry 'great  even  upon  the  Dnoothcft  pin* 
that  could  be  made  ufe  of.  It  is,  indeed,  merely  to 
avoid  this  refiftancc  on  the  pins  that  wheels  are  made 
ufe  of  at  all.  The  bell  method  of  computing  the 
power,  and  explaining  the  reafon  of  the  effects  of 
pulleys,  is  by  contidenng  that  every  moveable  pulley 
bangs  by  two  ropes  equally  ftrctched,  each  of  which 
'  bears  one  half  of  the  weight ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  fame  rope  goes  round  a  number  of  fixed  and  move- 
able pulleys,  fince  all  its  parts  on  each  fide  of  the  pul- 
leys are  equally  ftretched,  the  whole  weight  mud  be 
equally  divided  among  ft  all  the  ropes  by  which  the 
moveable  pulleys  hang  ;  consequently,  if  the  power 
which  acts  on  one  rope  be  equal  to  the  weight  divided 
by  the  number  of  ropes,  that  power  will  fuftain  the 
weight. 

+1  A  very  confiderablc  improvement  in  the  contraction 
Mr  White's  ^  p^y,  has  been  made  by  Mr  James  White,  who 
patent  pul-  j,M  obtained  »  patent  for  his  invention,  and  of  which 
'  the  following  defcription  is  given  by  the  inventor. 
LixxTO.Fig.  68  fhows  the  machine,  confiftlng  of  two  pulleys 
O  and  R,  one  fixed  and  the  other  moveable.  Each  of 
thefe  has  fix  concentric  grooves,  capable  of  having  1 
line  put  round  them,  and  thus  acting  like  as  many 
ferent  pulleys,  having  dumetcrs  equal  to  thole  of  the> 
grooves.  Suppofing  then  each  of  the  grooves,  to  be  1 
diftinct  pulley,  and  that  all  their  diameters  were  equal, 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  weight  144  were  to  be  raifed 
by  pulling  at  S  till  the  pulleys  touched  each  other,  the 
£rit  pulley  muft  receive  that  length  of  line  as  many  times 
as  there  are  parts  of  the  line  hanging  between  it  and 
the  lower  pulley.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  there  are  1  a  lines, 
b,d,f,&c.  hanging  between  the  two  pulleys,  formed  by 
its  revolution  about  the  fix  upper  and  fix  lower  grooves. 
Hence  as  much  line  maft  paw  over,  the  uppennoft  pal- 
ley  as  is  equal  to  twelve  times  the  diftance  of  the  two. 
But,  from  an  infpection  of  the  figure,  it  is  plain, 
that  the  fecond' pulley  cannot  receive  the  full  quantity 
of  line  by  as  much  as  is  equal  to*be  diftance  betwixt 
it  and  the  firft.  In  hke  manner,  the  third  pulley  re- 
ceives lefs  than  the  firft  by  as  much  as  is  the  diftance 
between  the  firft  and  third ;  and  fo  on  to  the  la  it,  which 
receives  only  one  twelfth  of  the  whole.  For  this  re- 
vives itj-fliare  o£  line  m  from  a  fixed  point  in  the  up- 
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per  frame,  which  gives  it  nothing  j  while  all  the  others  Mechtnkal 
ih  the  fame  frame  receive  the  line  partly  by.  turning  P-  wer»- 
to  meet  it,  and  partly  by  the  line  coming  10  met 

Suppofing  bow  thefe  pulleys  to  be  equal  in  fixe,  and 
to  move  freely  as  the  line  determines  them,  it  appears 
evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  fyftem,  that  the  num- 
ber of  their  revolutions,  and  confequcntly  their  velo- 
cities, muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fufpend- 
ing  parts  that  are  between  the  fined  point  above-men- 
tioned and  each  pulley  respectively.  Thus  the  outer, 
moll  pulley  would  go  twelve  timei  round  in  the  time 
that  the  pulley  under  which  the  part  n  of  the  li;ic,  if 
equal  to  it,  would  revolve  ouly  once ;  and  the  inter- 
mediate times  and  velocities  would  be  a  feries  of  arith- 
mctical  proportionals,  of  which,  if  the  rirtt  number 
were  I,  the  laft  would  always  be  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  terms.  Since  then  the  revolution!  of  equal, 
and  dilliuct  pulleys  are  meafurrd  by  thi-ir  velocities, 
and  that  it  is  pofiible  to  find  any  proportion  of  velocity 
on  a  Angle  body  runuiug  on  a  ceutre,  viz.  by  rindirtg 
proportionate  diftance*  from  that  centre,  it  folio*-*, 
that  if  the  diameters  of  certain  grooves  in  the  fame 
fubftance  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  above  feries  (the 
line  itfelf  being  fuppofed  inelallic,  and  of  no  magni- 
tude), the  neceifity  of  ufing  fcveral  pulleys  in  each 
frame  will  be  obviated,  and  with  that  fomc  of  tbe  in 
conveniences  to  which  the  ufe  of  the  pulley  is  liable. 

In  the  figure  referred  to,  the  coils  of  rope  by  which- 
the  weight  is  fupported  are  rcprefented  by  the  line* 
a,  b,  e,  Sec  J  a  is  the  line  of  fraSwn,  commonly  cal- 
led the  fall,  which  pafTcs  over  and  under  the  proper 
grooves,  until  it  is  fattened  to  the  upper  frame  juit 
above  a.  Jn  practice,  however,  the  grooves  are  not 
arithmetical  proportionals,  nor  can  they  be  fo  ;  for  the 
diameter  of  the  rope  employed  muft  in  all  cafes  be 
deducted  from  each  term  ;  without  which  the  fmaller 
grooves,  ti  which  tbe  fiud  diameter  bears  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  to  the  larger  ones,  will  tend  to  rife  and 
fall  fafter  than  they,  and  thus  introduce  worfe  defects 
than  thofe  which  they  were  intended  to  obviate. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  kind  of  pulley  is, , 
that  it  deftroya  lateral  friction,  and  that  kind  of 
ihaking  motion  which  are  fo  inconvenient  in  the  com-, 
men  pulley.  "  And  left  (fays  Mr  White )  this  cir- 
cumttance  (hould  give  the  idea  of  weaknefs,  I  would 
obferve,  that  to  have  pins  for  the  pulleys  to  run  on,  is 
not  the  only  nor  perhaps  the  belt  method  j.  but  that 
I  fomctimes  ufe  centres  fixed  to  the  pulleys,  and  re- 
volving on  a  very  fhort  bearing  in  the  fide  of  the  frame, 
by  which  ftrength  is  increased,  and  friction  very  much 
diminished  ;  for  to  the  laft  moment  the  motion  of  the 
pulky  is  perfectly  circular:  and  this  very  circumftance 
as  tbe  caufe  of  its  hot  wearing  out  in  the  centre  asfoon  . 
as  h  would,  afiifted  by  the  ever  incrcafing  irregularities 
of  n  gullied  bearing.  Thefe  pulleys,  when  well  exe- 
cuted, apply  to  jacks  and  other  machines  of  that  na- 
ture with  peculiar  advantage,  both  as  to  tbe  time  of 
going  and  their  own  durability  ;  and  it  is  pofiible  to 
produce  a  fyftem  of  pulleys  of  this  kind  of  fix  or 
eight  parts  only,  and  adapted  to  tbe  pockets,  which, 
by  meant  of  a  fkain  of  fewing  filk,  or  a  clue  of  com- 
mon thread,  will  raifc  upwards  of  aa  hundred  weight. 
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f  +    Of  At  IncGntd  Plane. 


This  power  is  represented  fig.  40 ;  and  the  advan- 
tage pained  by  it  it  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  the 
length  of  the  plane  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  it. 
Thus,  let  AB  be  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and 
CD  one  inclined  to  it :  fuppofc  alfo  the  whole  length 
CD  to  be  three  times  as  great  as  the  perpendicular 
height  G/F ;  in  thia  cafe,  the  cylinder  t  will  be  f*p- 
portrd  upon  the  plane  CD,  and  kept  from  rolling 
down  upon  it,  by  one-third  part  of  its  weight.  Were 
the  length  of  the  plane  four  times  its  height,  it  would 
be  prevented  from  rolling  dawn  by  one-fourth  part  of 
its  weight.  The  force  with  which  a  rolling  body  de- 
icends  upon  an  inclined  plane  will  be  to  that  with 
which  it  would  defcend  by  the  power  of  gravity,  as 
the  height  of  the  plane  is  to  the  length  of  it. — For, 
fuppofc  the  plaue  AB  (fig.  41.)  to  be  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  the  cylinder  C  will  keep  at  rell  upon  any 
part  of  the  plane  on  which  it  is  laid.  U  the  plane  be 
fi>  elevated  as  in  fig.  42  that  its  perpendicular  height 
D  be  equal  to  one  half  of  its  length  AB,  then  the  cy- 
linder will  rull  down  with  half  its  weight )  for  it  would 
require  a  power  (acting  in  the  direction  AB)  equal 
Co  half  its  weight  to  keep  it  from  rolling.  If  the  plane 
fee  elevated  fo  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
as  in  fig.  4  j.  the.cylinder  C  will  defcend  with  its  whole 
♦ore*  of  gravity,  becaufe  the  plane  contributes  no- 
thing to  the  fupport  or  hinderauce  of  it  t  for  which 
reafon,  it  mud  require  a  power  equal  to  the  whole 
force  of  its  gravity  to  keep  it  from  defcendiug. 

If,  as  in  fig.  44.  the  cylinder  C  be  made  to  turn 
upon  (lender  pivots  in  the  frame  D,  which  is  furniihed 
with  a  hook,  with  a  line  G  faftened  to  it  j  if-this  line 
go  over  the  fixed  pulky  ft,  and  have  its  other  end  tied 
to  the  hook  in  the  weight  I;  if  the  weight  of  the  bo- 
dy I  be  to  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  C,  added  to  that 
of  its  frame  D,  as  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
plane  LM  is  to  its  length  AB  ;  the  weight  will  juft 
support  thei^ylindcr,  and  a  fatal!  force  will  make  it. 
cither  afcena  or  drfceod.  In  the  time  that  the  cylin- 
der moves  from  A  to  B,  it  mule  rife  through  the 
•Sfboli  height  of  tlie  plane  ML,  and  the  weight  will 
defcend  from  H  to  K,  through  a  fpace  equal  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  plane  A 13.  If  the  plane  be  now 
raade  to  move  upon  rollers  or  wheels  as  in  fig.  45.  and 
the  cylinder  be  fupported  upon  it,  the  fame  power  will 
draw  the  cylinder  up  the  plane,  provided  the  pivots  of 
the  wheels  be  fmall,  and 'the  wheels  thcmfclvcs  pretty 
Itrgr.  For  let  the  machine  ABC,  equal  in  height  and 
length  to  ABM,  fig.  44.  be  furnifhed  with  four 
wheels,  of  which  two  arc  feen  at  D  and  E,  the  third 
being  under  C,  while  the  fourth  is  concealed  by  the 
board  a.  I  jet  the  cylinder  F  he  laid  upon  the  lower 
•tod  of  the  inclmed  plane  CB,  and  the  line  G  be  ex- 
tended from  the  frame  of  the  cylinder  about  fix  feet,. . 
parallel  to  the  plane  CB,  and  fixed  in  that  direction 
to  a  hook  in  the  wall,  wLich  will  keep  the  cylinder 
from- rolling  off  the  plane.  Let  one  end  of  the  line  - 
H  be  tied  to  a- hook. at  C  in  the  machine,  and  the 
other  to  a  weight  K,  the  fame  which  drew  the  cylin- 
der, up  the  plane-before.  If  this  line  be  pot  over  the 
fixed  pulley.  1,  the  weight  K  will  draw  the  machine 
along  the  horizontal  plane  L,  and  under  the  cylinder 
* }  nod  when  tie  machine  has  been  drawn  the  whole 
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length  CB,  the  cylinder  will  be  railed  to  J,  equal  to  Mechanical 
the  perpendicular  height  AB  above  the  horizontal  V0*""- 
part  at  A.  *  J 

The  inclined  plane,  confidered  as  a  mechanical  18 
power,  may  c:ifily'bc  reduced  to  the  lever;  for  the  ^ 
power  acqoirtd  by  it  is  always  in  the  proportion  of  rf^c  in- 
the  length  to  the  height,  in  the  Dune  manner  as  the  dined 
power  acquired  by  a  Sever  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  | 
long  arm  to  the  (hort  one.   To  compute,  or  (how  the 
reafon  of  the  power  of  an  inclined  plane,  therefore, 
we  have  only  to  conftruct  a  lever,  the  long  arm  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  plane,  and  the 
(hort  arm  to  the  height  ol  it ;  then,  whatever  weight 
put  upon  the  long  arm  counterpoifes  another  put  upon 
the  short  one,  will  alio  keep  the  fame  weight  from 
rolling  down  the  inclined  plane. 

To  the  inclined  plane  belong  alfo  the  wedge,  and 
all  cutting  inftruments  which  at}  as  wedges,  as  knives,, 
hatchets,  fltc.  From  the  theory  of  the  inclined  plane 
alfo  combined  with  that  of  falling  bodies,  we  deduce  * 
fomc  of  the  moll  remarkable  properties  of  the  pendu- 
lum.   See  Pbkdulus*.  . 

$  5.    Oftht  WtJgt. 

This  may  be  confidered  as  two  equally  inclined 
planes  DEF  and  CEF,  fig.  46.  joined  together  at 
their  bafes  e  EFO  :  DC  is  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the 
wedge  at  its  back  ABCD,  where  the  power  is  applied  j 
E  F  is  the  depth  or  height  of  the  wedge  j  D  F  the  length 
of  one  of  it*  fides,  equal  to  CF  the  length  of  the  other 
fide  ;  and  OF  is  its  (harp  edge,  which  is  entered  into 
the  wood  or  other  matter  to  be  fplit,  by  the  force  of 
a  hammer  or  iu*!l<t  (Irikiug  perpendicularly  upon  its 
back.  Tk-j?.  AB  fig.  47.  is  a  wedge  driven  into  the 
cleft  CUT)  o*  the  wood  FG- 

When  tLt  wood  docs  not  cleave  at  any  diftance  be- 
fore the  wedge,  there  will  be  an  equilibrium  between 
the  power  impelling  the  wedge  downward,  and  the  re- 
finance of  the  wood  aftisg  againlt  the  two  fides  of 
the  wedge  :  if  the  power,  be  to  the.  refinance  as  half 
the  thicknefs  of  the  wedge  at  its  back  is  to  cither  of 
its  fides,  and  if  the  power  be  i  net  cafe  d  fo  as.  to  over- 
come the  friction  of  the.  wedge,  and  the  refitlance  ari- 
fing  from  the  cohefioo  of  the  wood,  the  wedge  will 
be  driven  in,  and  the  wood  fplit.  But  when  thewood 
fplits,  as  it  commonly  does,  before  the  wed^e,  the 
power  impelling  the  latter  will  not  be  to  the  rrhdanee 
of  the  wood  as  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  wedge  ia  to 
one  of  its  fides,  but  as  half  its  thicknefs  is  to  the 
length  of  the  other  fide  of  the  cleft,  eftimated  from 
the  top  or  acting  part  of  the  wedge  ;  for  if  we  fuppofc 
the  wedge  to  be  lengthened  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cleft  at  E,  the  fame  proportion  will  hold  ; 
namely,  that  the  power  will  be  to  the  rcfiilance,  a;  half 
the  thicknefs  of  the  wedge  is  to  the  length  of  cithrr 
of  its  fides  }  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  as  the  whole 
thkknefi  of  the  wedge  is  to  the  length  of  both  its 
fides. 

To. prove  this,  let  ua  fuppofc  the  wedge  is  divided 
lengthwife  into  two  equal  part*)  ia  which  cafe,  it  will 
become  two  equally  inclined  planet,  one  of  which,  as 
ahc  48.  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  fcparatiog  the 
moulding  tdfnia  the  wainfcot  AB.  It  is  evident,  that 
when  this  half  wedge  has  been  driven  it*  whole  length  ac 
between  the  wainJcat  and  mouldings,  it*  iafideor  will.' 

btv 
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AteffivvMthe  3t  cjt  amj  tne  monlJing  will  be  fe  pa  rated  to  fg  from    the  threads  of  the  fcrew  itfclf. 
the  wainfeot.  But,  from  what  has  been  already  fhown 


r<'w.T». 
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Icot.  Dut,  tram 
concerning  the  inclined  plane,  it  appears,  that,  to  have 
an  equilibrium  between  the  power  impelling  the  half 
we  ]  ^  and  the  refillanct:  of  the  moulding,  the  former 
limit  he  to  the  latter  as  ab  to  <*-,  that  is,  at  the  thick- 
nef<  of  the  back  which  receives  the  (Iroke  is  to  the 
length  of  the  fide  againft  which  the  moulding  acts. 
Since,  therefore,  the  power  upon  the  half  wedge  is 
to  the  refiilancc  againft  its  fide  as  the  half  back  ab  is 
to  the  whole  fide  ar,  it  is  plain  that  the  power  upon 
the  whole  wedge,  where  the  whole  thicknefs  is  double 
the  half-back,  mull  be  to  the  refiftance  of  both  its 
rides  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  whole  back  is  to  the 
length  of  both  fides  of  the  cleft,  when  the  wood  fplits 
at  any  diftance  before  the  wedge :  For  when  the 
wedge  is  driven  quite  into  the  wood,  and  the  latter 
fplit*  at  ever  fo  fmall  a  diftance  before  it,  the  top  of 
the  wedge  then  becomes  the  acting  part,  becaufe  the 
wood  docs  not  touch  it  any  where  clfe.  And  fince 
the  bottom  of  the  cleft  muft  be  confidcred  as  the  place 
where  the  whole  rcfillance  is  accumulated,  it  is  plain 
from  the  nature  of  the  lever,  that  the  farther  the 
power  is  from  the  rcfiilaiice,  the  greater  advantage  it 
ads  with. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  power  of  the  wedge 
was  in  the  proportion  of  the  thicknefs  of  it  to  (he 
length  of  one  of  its  fides ;  but  from  what  has  already 
been  advanced,  it  is  plain  that  this  cannot  be  the  cafe. 
The  wedge,  as  has  already  been  mown,  is  compofed 
of  two  inclined  planes,  each  of  which  has  a  perpendi- 
cular height  of  only  one  half  the  thicknefs  of  the 
wedge.  As  the  power  of  the  inclined  plane  therefore 
is  alwsvs  as  the  length  to  its  perpendicular  height,  it 
is  evident  that  the  power  of  each  of  thefe  inclined 
planes  of  which  the  wedge  is  compofed  muft  be  as  the 
length  of  one  fide  to  half  the  thicknefs ;  and  confe- 
qncntly  the  power  of  both  muft  be  as  the  length  of 
both  fides  is  to  the  whole  thicknefs. 

The  power  of  the  wedge  is  exceedingly  great,  info- 
much  that  not  only  wood  but  rocks  may  lie  fplit  by 
it,  which  could  fearce  be  done  by  any  of  the  other 
powers  :  but  in  this  it  is  affifted  by  perculTton  of  the 
hammer  which  dttves  it,  and  (hatters  the  ftonc  in  a 
manner  that  could  fcarcely  be  done  by  any  fimplc  pref- 
furc. — Wedges  as  well  as  pulleys  have  alfo  been  ufed 
as  inftrumcnts  of  totture. 

§  6.    Of  the  Screw. 

This  it  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  mechanical  powers, 
though  it  cannot  be  accounted  a  fimplc  one,  as  tto 
fcrew  can  be  made  life  of  without  a  lever  or  winch  to 
tiffifl  in  turning  it.  We  may  fuppofe  it  made 
by  cutting  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  form  of  an  iucli- 
ned  plane  or  half  wedge,  and  then  wrapping  it  round 
a  cylinder,  as  in  fig.  40.  From  this  figure  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  winch  which  turns  the  cylinder  muft 
move  once  round  in  the  time  that  the  paper  dcleribcs 
one  fpiral ;  and  confequently  if  any  weight  or  greater 
power  of  refiftance  were  applied,  the  v.  inch  muft  turn 
once  round  in  the  time  that  the  weight  would  move 
from  one  fpiral  thread  to  another,  from  d  to  c  for  in. 
fiance.  Hence  the  force  of  the  fcrew  will  be  as  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  defined,  by  the  lever  or 
by  which  it  is  turned,  is  to  the  ddlance  between 
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dillance  of  the  threads  to  be'  half  an  Inch,  and  the  P°we-». 
length  of  the  winch  twelve  inches,  the  circle  defcribed  ' 
by  the  extremity  of  it  where  the  power  acts  will  be 
neatly  76  inches,  or  about  1 52  times  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  threads  ;  whence  a  iingle  pound  acting  at 
the  end  of  fuch  a  winch  would  balance  1 52  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fcrew ;  and  as  much  more  as  can  over- 
come the  fridlon  would  turn  the  winch  and  raife  up 
the  weight- 
Fig,  jo.  reprefentB  a  machine  for  exhibiting  the  3<J 
force  of  the  fcrew.    Let  the  wheel  C  have  upon  its  Machine 
axis  a  fcrew  ab,  workir.g  in  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  D,  '  r  exhibie- 
which  fuppofe  to  be  4S  in  number     It  is  plain  that 


force  of  the 
fcrew. 


every  time  the  fcrew  ab  and  wheel  C  are  turned  round 
by  the  winch  A,  the  wheel  D  will  be  moved  one  tooth 
by  the  fcrew  ;  and  therefore  in  4.8  revolutions  of  the 
winch,  the  wheel  D  will  be  turned  once  round.  If 
then  the  circumference  of  a  circle  defcribed  by  the 
handle  of  the  winch  A  be  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  a  groove  e  round  the  wheel  I),  the  velocity  of  the 
handle  will  be  4S  times  as  great  as  the  velocity  of  any 
given  point  in  the  groove.  Confequently  if  the  line 
G  goes  round  the  groove  r,  and  has  a  weight  of  48 
pounds  hung  to  it  below  the  pedcftal  EF,  a  power  of 
one  pound  at  the  handle  will  balance  that  weight.  If 
the  line  G  goes  round  the  axle  1  intlead  of  the  groove 
of  the  wheel  D,  the  force  of  the  machine  will  be  as 
much  increafed  as  the  circumference  of  the  groove  e 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  axle  ;  which,  fuppofing  to 
be  fix  times,  then  one  pound  at  H  will  balance  i8» 
pounds  fufpended  by  the  line  at  the  axle. 

The  fcrew  is  of  very  extentivc  lufe  in  mechanics,  its 
great  power  rendering  it  more  eligible  for  compreffing 
bodies  together  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  the  great 
difparity  betwixt  the  velocity  of  the  handle  and  that 
of  the  threads  of  the  fcrew,  rendering  it  proper  for 
dividing  fpace  into  an  almuft  infinite  number  of  parts. 
Hence,  in  the  coullrudion  of  many  mathematical  in- 
ftrumcnts, fuch  as  telefcopes,  where  it  is  neceffary  to 
adjuft  the  focus  to  the  eyes  of  different  people,  the 
fcrew  is  always  made  life  of  in  order  to  move  the  eye- 
glafs  a  very  little  nearer  or  farther  away  from  the  ob- 
ject glafs.  In  the  71ft  volume  of  the  Philofophicai 
Trail  I  ad  ions,  a  new  method  of  applying  the  fcrew,  fo 
as  to  make  it  act  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  is  defcri-  Mr  Hun- 
bed  by  Mr  Hunter  furgeon.  The  following  arc  theter".  im- 
general  principles  upon  which  this  method  depends,  proveniest 

1.  That  the  ilrength  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  en-^*' 
gine  be  adjufted  in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  force  they 

are  intended  to  exert,  that  they  fhall  not  break  under 
the  weight  they  ought  to  counteract,  nor  yet  encum- 
ber the  motion  by  a  greater  quantity  of  matter  than 
is  neccfTary  to  give  them  a  proper  degree  of  ilrength. 

2.  That  the  increafc  of  power  by  means  of  the  ma- 
chine be  fo  regulated,  that  while  the  force  wc  c*n  exert 
is  thereby  rendered  adequate  to  the  effect,  it  may  not 
be  retarded  in  procuring  it  more  than  is  abfolutcly 
ncctflary. 

3.  That  the  machine  be  as  fimplc  as  is  confident 
with  oilier  conditions. 

'4.  It  ought  to  be  as  portable,  and  as  little  trouble* 
fomc  an  polliblc  in  the  application. 

5.  The  moving  power  muft  be  applied  in  fuch  a 
inner  as  to  act  to  the  greateft  advauugc  ;  and  that 

the 
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Me  h»nicalthe  motion  ultimately  produced  may  Lave  that  direc-   required  in  conftructing  fucli  fort-wi*  even  though  made  Mechanical 


powers.  jjon  anj  vt 


tion  of  the  ultimate  defign  of  the  machine 

6.  Of  two  machines,  cc^ual  in  other  refpedts,  that 
deserves  the  preference  in  which  thr  friction  Icaft  di- 
minifhes  the  effctt  propofed  by  the  whole. 

To  attain  all  thefc  advantages  in  any  machine  is 

JTCrhaps  impoflible  ;  but  in  the  application  of  the 
crew,  the  following  method  promiics  to  be  attended 
with  federal  of  them. 

Let  AB  ,,fig.  51.")  be  a  phtc  of  metal,  in  which 
the  fcrcw  C  1)  plays,  having  a  certain  number  of 
threads  in  an  inch,  fuppofe  10.  Within  the  fcrcw 
*  See  the  CD  there  is  a  female  fcrcw",  which  receives  the 
fmaller  fcrew  DE  of  1 1  threads  in  an  inch.  This 
fcrcw  is  kept  from  moving  about  with  the  former  by 
means  of  the  apparatus  at  A  F  G  13.  But  if  the 
handle  CKL  be  turned  ten  times  round  the  fcrew, 
C  D  will  advance  an  inch  upwards ;  and  if  we  fup- 
pofe  the  fcrew  D  E  to  move  round  ahwg  wi(h  CD, 
the  point  E  will  advance  an  inch.  If  we  now  turn 
the  fcrew  D  E  ten  times  backward,  the  point  &  will 
ir.ove  downwards  !;ths  of  an  inch,  and  the  refult  of 
both  motions  w  ill  be  to  lift  the  point  E  r'Tth  of  an  inch 
upwards.  But  if,  while  the  fcrew  C  D  is  turned  ten 
times  rour.d,  D  E  be  kept  from  moving,  the  effect 
will  be  the  fame  as  if  it  had  moved  ter.  times  round 
with  C  D,  and  been  ten  times  turned  back  ;  that  is, 
it  will  advance  T\  of  an  inch.  At  one  turn,  therefore, 
it  will  advance  upwards  tVXtV=ytt  of  an  inch.  If 
now  the  handle  be  !ix  inches  long,  tile  power  to  pro- 
duce an  equilibrium  mult  be  to  the  weight  as  1  to 
110X6.2832x6=4146.912.  Thus  the  force  of  Mr 
Hunter's  fcrew  is  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon one  ;  for  in  order  to  have  as  great  a  power  on 
the  plan  of  the  latter,  it  mult  have  1 1  c  threads  in  an 
inch,  which  would  render  it  too  weak  to  refiit  any 
cnnfiderablc  violence. 

With  regtrd  to  the  fecond  general  maxim  above 
laid  down,  Air  Hunter  conliders  both  kinds  of  fcrews 
as  equally  applicable,  only  that  the  more  complicated 
ftnicture,  and  confcqurntly  greater  expence  of  his 
fcrew,  renders  it  convenient  to  ufe  the  common  fcrcw 
where  only  a  fmall  incrcafe  of  power  is  ueccflary,  and 
his  impruud  one  where  a  great  power  is  wanted.  By 
•jTiortcuing  the  handle  alfo,  the  whole  machine  is  rvn- 
dercd  more  portable  at:d  ltfs  troublcfome  in  the  ufmg. 

To  anfwir  the  fifth  intention,  both  feem  to  be  e- 
qually  proper  j  but  for  the  ii*th,  the  picference  mult 
be  given  to  fueh  as  belt  anfwer  the  particular  purpofe 
propofed.  'I  him  if  the  fcrew  DlL  be  dcligned  to 
carry  an  index  which  muffc  turn  round  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  rifts  upward,  the  common  fcrcw  is  pre- 
ferable ;  though  our  author  alio  propufes  a  method 
by  which  his  fcrew  may  anfwer  the  latr.c  purpofe  : 
With  this  view  a  ilill  fmaller  fcrcw  ought  to  play 
-within  the  fcrew  DE,  and  he  connect. d  with  the 
fcrcw  C  D,  fo  as  to  move  round  ahmg  with  it.  It  muft 
have,  according  to  the  foregoing  proportions,  1 1 1 
threads  in  an  inch  ;  and  they  mult  he  111  a  contrary 
direction  to  thofc  of  C  D  ;  fo  that  when  they  are 
both  turned  together,  and  C  D  movej  upwards,  <his 


is  molt  adapted  to  the  execu-   with  fewer  thread  1  than  thofc  jull  mentioned,  would  Vov"cn- 

probably  be  too  great  for  practice.    In  many  cafes,  " 
however,  fcrews  upon  Mr  Hunter's  principles  may  be 
of  confidcrable  ufe. 


•tl. 


er  may  move  uownwan 


At  one  turn  this  will 


move  upwards  TTi» ,  th  part  of  an  inch,  and  at  the  fame 
ritljuore  in  a  circular  direction  j  but  the  accuracy 


Th«  theory  of  the  fcrew  is  eafily  deduced  from  that  -j-hcMry  of 
of  the  inclined  plane  and  lever  ;  for  the  threads  of  the  the  fciew. 
fcrcw  in  fact  form  a  continued  inclined  plane,  the 
height  of  which  is  the  d i iL.uk- c  betwixt  the  two  thread*, 
and  the  length  is  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder. 
Hence,  without  any  lever,  the  fcrew  would  have  a 
couliderablc  power,  were  it  not  for  the  great  friction 
of  the  part*  upon  one  another  ;  and  this  friction  would 
be  much  more  incrcafed  by  the  perpendicular  action 
of  a  wci  ;ht  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder  than  by  the 
horizont.il  action  of  a  lever. 

§  7.  Otbtr  mtthidt  of  {scamulv'tng  power,  tJ.'cb  do  not 
property  eotne  tin,/v  //•<  tL  nomination  if  any  if  tie  nte- 
t /with a/ p'.ZL-cri  airituly  drfcrilvJ. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  the  fix  mechani- 
cal powers,  it  is  evident,  thit  they  can  do  uo  more  than 
accumulate,  or,  if  we  may  ufe  the  cxprclTion,  comprtji,. 
any  degree  of  velocity  into  a  fmall  (pace.  The  velo- 
city tluu  comprcflcd,  becomes  what  we  call  p'j",ue>, 
and  is  capable  of  again  imprelGng  the  original  degree 
of  velocity  i-.pou  a  body  of  an  equal  or  nearly  equal 
die  to  the  rirll  which  originally  imprclfcd  it  ;  bu;  i.i 
every  cafe  the  abfulule  quantity  of  motion,  or  of  pow- 
er, remain  j  the  fame  without  a  polTibiltty  of  augmen- 
tation or  diminution  by  levers,  fcrews,  pulleys,  or 
wedges.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  by  any  method 
we  can  preferve  for  a  certain  time  a  fmall  quantity  of 
motion,  that  will  at  the  end  of  the  time  fpeci.'icd  a- 
mount  to  an  altonifhiiig  power,  which  we  could  fcaicc 
at  firil  have  imagined  to  proceed  from  fo  fmall  a  caul.-. 
Thus,  though  a  man  einnot  raife  a  ton  weight  from 
the  giound  at  once,  he  is  eafily  capable  of  railing  ico 
pounds  at  once  from  the  ground,  and  this  for  a  con- 
lideraWW  number  of  limes  in  fucccflion.  It  in  plain, 
therefore,  that  in  a  very  fliort  time  a  man  could  in  thi* 
manner  raife  the  ton  weight,  if  it  were  divided  into 

20  parts,  as  effectually  ; 
though  the  fatigue  coufequ 

railing  up  his  body  fo  often  would  no  doubt  jnakc 
the  toil  much  greater.  Even  by  means  of  a  lever, 
however,  before  a  man  could  raife  a  ton  weight  one 
foot  from  the  ground,  with  the  trouble  of  exerting  a 
force  equal  to  I  :o  pounds,  he  mud  have  a  lever  10  or 

21  feet  in  length,  and  exert  a  conllant  force  of  100 
pounds,  while  he  goes  up  through  a  fpace  of  20  feet, 
or  pulLs  down  a  rope  through  that  (pace.  The  lever, 
therefore,  only  accumulates  the  power  exerted  in  pul. 
ling  or  carrying  the  weight  of  100  pounds  through  20 
fret,  and  dileharges  it  all  upon  the  fpace  of  one  foot  4 
-whence  it  i^  plain,  that  any  other  thing  which  could  do  - 
this  would  1  aife  tl  e  ton  weight  as  cflcdhially  an  the  levcr. 

One  method  of  accumulating  a  great  power  is  by 
fufpeitding  a  very  heavy  body  by  a  chain  or  llrong 
rope  of  conlidcr:;ble  length.  This  body  may  be  put 
in  motion  by  a  very  fmall  degree  of  power  more  than 
is  requifite  for  bending  the  rope,  and  witl  acquire  a 
vibratory  motion  like  a  pendulum  ;  by  continuing  the 
imp u he  as  the  body  returns,  it  will  continually  acquire 
greater  and  greater  force,  the  arches  through  whi«Ji 

i* 


)y  a  lever  or  otner  maciime ; 
luent  upon  Hooping  down  and- 
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tYimtvvet  becoming  continually  larger,  until  at  lad  it 
might  be  made  to  overcome  almoft  any  obftacle  :  and 
upon  this  principle  the  battering  ram*  of  old  were 
•  eonftni&ed,  the  power  of  which  hat  been  already  men- 
tioned 5  nevertheless  the  power  of  one  ftroke  e-f  thta 
engine  never  could  exceed  the  accumulated  power  of 
the  impulfes  given  to  it  in  order  to  produce  that  ftroke, 
or  even  quite  equal  it,  becaufe  the  ftiffnefs  of  the 
rope,  and  the  refittaace  of  the  air,  muft  always  takeoff 
fomething  from  it. 

Another  method  or  accumulating  force  is  by  means 
of  a  very  heavy  wheel  or  cylinder,  moveable  about  au 
ax!,.  Afmall  force  willbe  fuffieient  to  put  this  wheel  in 
notion ;  and,  if  long  continued,  will  accumulate  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  produce  fuch  effec\«  in  raifing  weighta 
and  overcoming  refiftanees,  aa  could  not  by  any-  meant 
be  accompliflied  by  the  application  of  the  original  mo- 
ting  force.  On  thif  fubjeefc  Mr  Atwood  has  demon. 
A  rated,  that  a  force  of  30  pounds  applied  for  37  fr- 
conds  to  the  circumference  of  a  cylinder  of  10  feet 
radius,  and  weighing  4713  pounds,  would,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  one  foot  from  the  centre,  give  an  impulfe  to 
a  muflcet-hall  equivalent  to  what  it  receives  from  a  full 
charge  of  gun -powder.    The  fame  effe&  would  be 
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refilling  power,  and  the  grcateft  part  of  the  Meehanieal 
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fuperfluous  motion  is  lodged  in  it,  fo  that  the  incrcafe  PoweT«- 
of  velocity  in  the  machine  is  fcarcely  perceptible.  * 


Thus  the  animal  hat  time  to  reft  himfclf  until  the  ma- 
chine again  requires  an  increafed  impulfe,  and  fo  on 
alternately.— The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  a  machine  mo- 
ved by  water,  or  by  a  weight ;  for  tho*  the  ftrength  of 
thefe  does  not  exhauft  itfelf  like  that  of  an  animal, 
yet  the  yielding  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  renders 
the  impulfe  much  lefs  after  it  begins  to  move :  hence 
its  velocity  is  accelerated  for  fome  time,  until  the  im- 
pulfe becomes  fo  fmall  that  the  machine  requires  an  in- 
creafe  of  power  to  keep  up  the  neccflary  motion. 
Hence  the  machine  flackens  its  pace,  the  water  meets 
with  more  rcfiftance,  and  of  confequence  exerts  it* 
power  more  fully,  and  the  machine  recovers  its  velo- 
city. But  when  a  Ay  is  added  to  the  other  parts,  this 
a£ls  firft  as  a  power  of  refiftance,  fo  that  the  ma- 
chine cannot  acquire  the  velocity  it  would  otherwife 
do.  When  it  next  begins  to  yield  to  the  prefTure  of 
the  water,  and  the  impulfe  of  courfe  to  flacken,  the 
fly  communicates  part  of  its  motion  to  the  other  parts ; 
fo  that  if  the  machine  be  well  made,  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  velocity  perceptible. — The  truth 
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produced  in  fix  minutes  and  ten  feconds  by  a  man  turn-   of  what  is  here  advanced  will  cafily  be  feen,  from  con- 

iidcring  the  inequality  of  motion  in  a  clock  when  the 
pendulum  is  off,  and  how  very  regularly  it  goes  when 
regulated  by  the  pendulum,  which  here  act  as  a  fly. 

Flies  are  particularly  ufeful  in  any  kind  of  work 
which  is  done  by  alternate  ft ro Ices,  as  the  lifting  of 
large  pcAles,  pumping  of  water,  *tc.  In  this  cafe  the 
weight  of  the  wheel  employed  is  a  principal  objeft  t 
and  the  method  of  calculating  this  is  to  compare  it 
with  the  weight  to  be  raifed  at  each  ftroke  of  the  ma- 
chine. Thus,  fuppofe  it  required  to  raife  a  peftle  33 
pounds  weight  ta  the  height  of  one  fo6t  60  times  in 
a  minute  :  Let  the  diameter  of  the  fly  be  feven  feet, 
and  fuppofe  the  peftle  to  be  lifted  once  at  every  revo- 
lution of  the  fly;  we  muft  then  confider  what  weight 
through  22  feet  in  a  fecond  will  be  equivalent 


ing  the  cylinder  with  a  winch  one  foot  long,  in  which 
lie  conftantly  exerted  a  force  of  20  pounds.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  as  well  as  the  former,  there  is  not  any 
abfolute  accumulation  of  power  ;  for  the  cylinder  has 
no  principle  of  motion  in  itfelf,  and  cannot  have  more 
than  it  receives. 

This  accumulation  of  motion,  however,  in  heavy 
c7lhe*?a  »'heels,  is  of  great  fcrviee  in  the  conftruaion  of  ma- 
■vmrioottna-  chines  for  various  purpofes,  rendering  them  greatly 
*fcia*s.  more  powerful  and  eafy  to  be  worked  by  animals,  as 
well  as  more  regular  and  fteady,  when  fet  in  motion 
by  water,  or  any  inaminatc  power.  Hence  the  life" 
of  flys,  ballaft- wheels,  &c.  which  are  commonly  fup- 
.pofed  to  incrcafe  the  power  of  a  machine,  though  in 
reality  they  take  fomething  from  it,  and  ae>  upon  a 
quite  different  principle. — In  all  machines  in  which 
ftp  are  ufed,  a  confidently  greater  force  muft  at  firft 
be  applied  than  what  is  neceflary  to  move  the  machine 
without  it,  or  the  fly  muft  have  been  fet  in  motion 
fome  time  before  it  is  applied  to  the  machine.  It  it 
this  fuperfluous  power  which  is  colle&ed  by  the  fly, 
and  ferves  as  a  kind  of  refervoir  from  which  the  ma- 
chine may  be  fupplied  when  the  animal  flackens  his 
efforts.  This,  we  muft  obferve,  will  always  be  the 
cafe  with  animals,  for  none  are  able  to  exert  a  great 
■power  with  abfolute  conftancy  1  fome  intervals  of  reft, 
even  though  almoft  imperceptible,  are  requisite,  other- 
wife  the  creature's  ftrength  would  in  a  (hort  time  be 
entirely  exhauftcd.  When  he  begins  to  move  the 
machine  he  is  vigorous,  and  exerts  a  great  power  ;  in 
ronftqueme  of  which  he  overcomes  not  only  the  re- 
fiftance of  the  machine  itfelf,  but  communicate;!  a 
eonfiderable  degree  of  power  to  the  fly.  The  machine, 

whni  moving,  yields  for  a  time  to  a  smaller  impulfe  ;    fly  be  applied,  nor  will  he  be  able  to  keep  it  in 
during  which  time  the  fly  itfelf  ads  as  a  moving pow-   though  let  a-going  with  a  fly  by  means  of  a  greater 
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to  30  pounds  moving  through  one  foot  in  a  fecond. 
This  will  be  30+22  or  iT«r  pounds.  Were  a  fly  of 
this  kind  to  be  applied,  therefore,  and  the  machine 
let  a  going,  the  fly  would  juft  be  able  to  lift  the  peftle 
once  after  the  moving  power  was  withdrawn  ;  but  by> 
iiicreafing  the  weight  of  the  fly  to  to,  i2,or  10  pounds, 
the  machine  when  left  to  itfelf  would  make  a  confi. 
dcrablc  number  of  ftrolecs,  and  be  worked  with  much 
lefs  labour  than  if  no  fly  had  been  ufed,  though  no 
doubt  at  the  firft  it  would  be  found  a  eonfiderable  in- 
cumbrancc  to  the  motion.  This  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  aaion  of  pumps ;  but  the  weight  which  can  be 
moil  advantageoufly  given  to  a  fly  has  never  yet  been 
determined  by  mechanics.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  fly  does  not  communicate  any  abfolute  increafe  of 
power  to  the  machine ;  for  if  a  man  or  other  animal 
is  not  able  to  frt  any  mechanical  engine  in  motion 
without  a  fly,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  though -a 


■er,  and  the  animal  recovers  the  ftrength  he  had  loft 
Hy  degrees,  however,  the  motion  of  the  machine  de- 
ercafin,  and  the  animal  is  obliged  to  renew  hit  ef- 
forts. The  velocity  of  the  machine  would  now  be 
«ocifidcrably  increafed,  were  it  not  that  the  fly  now 
N-  j/>o. 


power.  This  may  feem  to  be  contradidtcd  by  the 
example  of  a  common  clock;  for  if  the  pendulum  be 
once  flopped,  the  weight  is  not  able  to  fet  it  in  mo- 
tion again,  though  it  will  keep  it  going  when  ones 
out  in  motion  by  an  external  power.  Tbit,  however, 
2  ekpfii'it 
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Jttrehanicsldepends  wot  *p*m  airy  iofufficlcnqr  nf  the  weight,  but    then  charged  with  the  weight  of  two  pounds  in  the  Mechanical 
Power*  m  jj,e  particular  mechanifm  of  the  crown  wheel;    two  equal  balls  GH,  it  will  require  an  additional  ^owcr>_ t 
1  which  is  fuch,  that  when  once  the  pendulum  is  Hop-    weight  r,  equal  to  about  a  third  part  of  the  two  "r  »  " 

ped,  it  would  reqoire  a  much  greater  weight  than  that  pound*,  to  give  motion  to  or  overcome  the  frieti.in 
commonly  applied  to  fct  it  in  motion;  and  if  theufual  of  the  laid  cylindtr.  7.  Now  this  additional  weight, 
weight  was  to  aA  fairly,  it  would  be  more  than  furh-  as  it  caufes  a  greater  weight  of  the  cylinder,  will  hke- 
cient  to  move  all  the  machinery,  and  make  the  pen-  wife  increafc  the  friction  ;  and  therefore  wquire  the 
thilura  vibrate  aho  with  much  greater  force  than  it  addition  of  another  weight  y,  equal  to  the  third  part 
doe*.  of  its  own  weight ;  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  weight 

C  9  Of  Fridion  ^        re<lu'rc  another  *»  a  third  part  lefs;  and  fo  on 

*    *   ■*  ad  infinitum.    Hence,  fuppoJing  the  friction  to  be 

The  doctrine  of  friction,  according  to  Mr  Fergu-    precifely  a  third  of  the  weight,  the  tirlt  weight  with 
fon,  may  be  fummcd  tip  in  the  following  manner:    all  the  additional  ones,  *«.  2,  tec.  will  be 

j.  When  one  body  infifts  on  another  upon  a  horiton- 
tal  plane,  it  prefles  it  with  its  whole  weight ;  which 
being  equally  reacted  on,  and  conCequently  the  whole 
effect  of  its  grarity  dcllroyed  by  the  plane,  it  will  be 
abfolutely  free  to  more  in  any  horizontal  direction  by 
any  the  leall  power  applied  thcieto,  provided  both  the 
touching  furfaccs  be  perfectly  fmooth.  2.  But  ftnee 
we  find  no  fuch  thing  as  perfect  fmoothnefs  in  the 
furfaces  of  l>odies,  but  an  evident  rough nefs  or  uneven- 
acfsof  the  parts  in  their  furface,  arifing  from  their  po- 
roitty  and  peculiar  texture,  it  is  eafy  to  underttand, 
that,  when  two  fuch  furfaces  come  together,  the  pro- 
minent parts  of  one  will  in  fume  meafure  fall  into  the 
parts  of  the  other ;  and  therefore,  when  an 
tal  motion  is  attempted  in  one,  the  fixed  pro- 
:  parts  of  the  other  will  give  more  or  led  refill- 
a  nee  to  the  moving  ' 
its  parts  1  and  this 


a  feries  of  numbers  in  geometrical  progrefiion  de- 
creating.  Now  the  fum  of  all  thefe  terms,  except  the 
firft,  is  found,  by  a  well-known  theorem  in  arithmetic, 
to  be  equal  to  one  pound.  So  that  if  the  weight  of 
the  cylinder  be  inconliderablc,  the  readied  way  to  over- 
came the  friction  would  be  to  double  the  power  G,  of 
H,  at  once.  3.  But  though  we  may,  at  a  medium, 
allow  a  third  part  of  the  weight  with  which  any  fimplc 
machine  is  charged  for  the  friction  arifing  from 
thence,  yet  this  is  very  precarious,  aod  feldom  is  the 
cafe  :  for  if  A  BCD  be  a  piece  of  brafs  of  fix  ounces,  Fig.  y  j. 
and  EFGH  be  alio  a  plate  of  brafs,  and  both  th<*- 
furfaces  well  ground  and  poliihcd,  the  weight  P  of 
near  two  ounces  will  be  required  to  draw  along  the 
body  AC  alone  j  but  if  AC  be  loaded  with  6,  8,  or 


10  lb.  then  a  fixthpart  of  the  weight  will  be  fufHcient 
furface,  by  holding  and  detaining  to  draw  it  along  the  plane.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
_is  what  we  call  friBion.  3.  Now  the  plane  be  covered  with  a  linen  or  woollen  cloth, 
fince-any  body  will  require  a  force  proportional  to  its  then  a  third  or  half  part,  and  fomctimes  more,  will 
weight  to  draw  it  over  a  given  obrtaclc,  it  follows,  that 
the  friction  arifing  to  the  moving  body  will  always  be 
in  proportion  to  its  weight  only,  and  not  the  quantity 
of  the  furface  by  which  it  bears  upon  the  refilling 
plane  or  furface.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  wood  four  inches 
wide  and  one  thick  be  laid  upon  another  fixed  piece 
«f  the  fame  wood,  it  will  require  the  fiune  weight  to 
draw  it  along,  whether  it  be  laid  on  its  broad  or  nar- 
row fide.  4.  For  though  there  he  four  times  the 
number  of  touching  particles  on  the  broad  fide  (exte- 
rn fvr&ut),  yet  each  particle  is  prettied  with  but  ^th 
of  the  weight  that  thofc  are  on  the  narrow  fide ;  and 
fince  four  times  the  number,  multiplied  by  Jth  of  the 
weight,  is  equal  to  Jth  of  the  number  multiplied  by 
tour  timet  the  weight,  it  is  plain  the  refiftance  is  equal 


be  requifite  to  draw  it  along  on  the  plane.  9.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  attend- 
ing the  eftimatton  of  the  quantity  of  friction,  it  is  ft  ill 
a  moil  ufeful  and  neceffary  inquiry,  how  and  by  what 
means  the  friction  of  any  machine  may  be  diminiihed  t 
In  order  to  this,  we  mull  confider  friction  mechani- 
cally, or  as  a  force  acting  againft  a  power  applied  t« 
overcome  it.  Thus  fuppofe  AB  an  upright  Item  Fig.  «#. 
or  (haft,  turning  freely  in  the  focket  B  fixed  in  the 
table  pr  plane  IKLM;  and  AC,  DE,  two  arms 
fixed  in  the  faid  (haft,  the  latter  of  which,  DE,  has 
three  pins  going  into  a  focket  in  the  middle  of  heavy 
weights,  F,  G,  or  H,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  4 
power  applied  at  C  moves  the  lever  AC,  it  caufes  the 
lever  DE  to  protrude  or  ihruft  along  the  weights  at 


aion  why  friction  is  proportion  »1 
moving  body  is,  becaufc  the  power 


in  both  cafes  and  fo  requires  the  fame  force  to  over-   F,  G,  or  H,  in  a  circular  manner  "upon  the  taldr. 
come  it.    5.  The 
to  the  weight  of  th 

applied  to  move  the  body  mud  raifc  it  over  the  pro- 
minent parts  of  the  furface  on  which  it  is  drawn ;  and 
this  motion  of  the  body,  as  it  is  not  upright,  fo  it 
will  not  require  a  power  equal  to  its  whole  weight » 
but  being  is  (he  nature  of  the  motion  on  an  inclined 
plane,  it  will  require  only  a  part  of  its  own  weight, 
which  will  vary  with  the  various  degrees  of  fmooth- 
nefs and  afperity.  C.  It  is  found  by  experiment, 
that  a  body  will  be  drawn  along  by  nearly  {d  of  its 
weight ;  and  if  the  furfaces  be  hard  and  well  polifh- 


IO.  Now  fincc  we  fuppofe  the  weight,  all  t lie  while  it 
is  in  motiou,  is  freely  and  wholly  fupp  -itcd  by  the 
plane,  it  follows,  that  all  the  rcliilancc  it  can  £ivc  to 
the  power  applied  to  C,  is  only  what  arifes  ftnm  its 
friction  on  the  plane.  What  this  friction  i%  will  he. 
found  by  applying  the  weight  at  G,  fo  that  1HI  be 
equal  to  AC;  for  then  the  power  applied  to  C,  riding 
in  a  tangent  to  the  circle  CR.S,  that  (hall  iuit  move 
the  weight  G,  will  be  equal  to  it*  friction.  But  if 
the  weight  be  applied  at  F,  becaufe  BF  is  greater 
than  AC,  the  fame  power  at  C,  as  before,  will  not 
move  it,  by  reafon  its  force  is  here  intreaftd,  by  ha- 
eil,  by  lc  .'•  than  a  third  part  5  whereas  if  the  parts  ving  a  greater  velocity  than  the  power  ;  as,  on  «he 
be  loft  or  ragged,  it  will  require  a  much  greater  other  hand,  if  placed  at  H,  a  lei's  power  at  C  ftmll 
weight.  Thus  alfo  the  'cylinder  of  wood  AB,  if  move  it,  becaufe  of  its  having  there  Ids  velocity  th*n 
very  fmooth,  and  laid  on  two  w*U  poliihcd  fuppor-  the  power,  as  is  evident  from  the  properties  of  the 
ters  CD  (having  been  aril  oiled  or  grcafed),  and  lever.  11.  Hence  we  underftand,  that  though  the 
-    Vol.  X.  Part  ll.  s;  ii  weight 
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Mcchsu<ic*l<Kvighi  of  a  midline  remains  the  fame;  yet  the  fric- 
tion rmy  be  diminifhed,  by  contriving  that  the  parts 
'  on  which  it  moves  and  nibs  (hall  have  lets  velocity 
than  the  power  which  moves  it :  thus,  if  the  cylinder 
AB  (fig.  54.)  were  to  move  oa  the  two  ftnall  pins  or 
gudgeons  E,  F,  the  friction  would  be  abated  in  the 
proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  to  that  of 
the  pins.  12.  The  fridion  on  thefe  gudgeons  is  ftill 
farther  dimiuifticd  by  cauling  them  to  move  on  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel:  thus,  let  F  be  the  gudgeon 
nfthe  cylinder,  revolving  on  the  wheel  CDEi  fi;j.  57.), 
the  velocity  of  the  wheel's  circumference  will  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  gudgeon  ;  but  the  velocity  of 
the  wheel's  axis  AB  (which  is  now  to  be  confidcred 
as  the  rubbing  part)  is  lefs  than  that  of  ti  e  wheel,  in 
proportion  as  its  diameter  is  lefs- than  that  of  the 
■wheel  :  for  example,  if  the  fridion  of  the  cylinder 
moving  on  its  furface  be  -vd  part  of  the  weight,  and 
the  gudgeon  be  to  the  cylinder  as  1  :  ic,  they  will 
reduce  the  friction  to  T'tth  part;  and  if,  again,  the  axis 
of  the  wheel  be  to  the  wheel  as  1  :  tc,  the  wheel  will 
reduce  the  fridion  to  T?ctn  part;  and  if  the  axis  of 
this  wherl  be  laid  on  the  perimeter  of  another  wheel, 
the  fridion  will  be  reduced  to  a  flill  le/Ter  part  of  the 
weight;  fo  that  you  may  proceed  in  this  manner  to  di- 
mir.ifh  the  fridion  ad  iifnitum;  and  wheels  applied  in 
this  manner  are  called  friSion-tuhfelt.  ij.  Be  tides 
what  has  been  already  faid,  fomcwhat  farther  is  ne- 
cellary  to  diminish  the  fridion  of  wheel-carriage*.  It 
was  before  obferved,  that  fridion  arofe  chiefly  by 
lifting  the  body  over  the  prominent  parts  of  the  plane 
on  which  it  is  moved:  now  if  we  can  contrive  to  move 
the  body  along  without  lifting  or  fuftaining  its  weight, 
we  (ball  move  it  without  much  friction;  and  this  may 
be  done  by  laying  the  body  on  any  moveable  circular 
fubjed.  as  rollers,  wheels,  Sec. :  becaufe  ihc  afperitic* 
t>f  its  furfacc  will  lay  hold  on  thofc  of  the  roller,  and 
move  it  Jikewife;  and  it  is  as  evident,  that  when  the 
body  is  drawn  again  ft  the  prominent  parts  of  the  rol- 
ler, they  immediately  give  way,  and  make  no  refill, 
aacc.  By  this  circular  motion  of  the  roller,  its  pro- 
minent parts  below  do  only  defcend  and  move  upon 
or  over,  and  arc  not  drawn  agatnft,  the  fixed  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  plane,  and  fo  receive  no  refinance 
from  them.  Hence  the  body  is  conveyed  along  with- 
out being  lifted  up,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  wheel 
m  moved  by  a  pinion  without  any  confidcrabk  rcfift- 


ufed  where  it  is  re  qui  fit  e  ti»  raile-wnVhts  {m  3  fmalt  Ccwnhin*- 
way.    It  may  likcwifc  be  ufed  with  propriety  where  ' '^JJ^J,^ 
bodies  are  to  undergo  a  long  continued  degree  of  prcf-  i>,,wer4i 
furci  and  where  they  yield  but  little.  For  this  porpofe  . 
the  le*er  ought  to  be  of  the  fecond  kind,  represented 
fig.  28.  where  one  end  beinj  fixed  at  A,  a  weight  -ft^t-. 
may  be  put  upon  the  other  extremity  B,  and  the  body  C 
to  be  prciTcd  put  at  I,  2,  or  any  of  the  intermediate 
diriiious,  according  to  the  degree  of  prelTure  it  is  de- 
figncd  to  undergo.    This  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
a  long  and  very  equable  prclTure,  and  is  a  very  ad- 
vantageous method  of  prefling  checfc  or  other  things 
which  do  not  require  a  very  great  exertion  of  force. 
Where  this  is  requifite  we  muft  employ  wedges  ar 
fcrews;  but  both  thefe  have  the  cbfadrantage  of  flack, 
ening  their  prelfure  on  the  lcall  yielding  of  the  ma- 
terials to  be  preflcd.    Wedges  therefore  require  to  be 
almoft  conftantly  driven,  and  fcrews  to  be  turned  by  a 
lever,  in  order  to  produce  a  conftaat  pretTure.    In  oil 
mills  the  prriTure  is  produced  by  wedges,  which  are 
conllantly  driven  by  great  mallets  lifted  up  by  the  force 
of  the  mill.    Oil  of  fweet  almonds  is  made  by  apothe- 
caries in  a  prefs  driven  by  a  fcrew,  aad  turned  by  a 
long  lever  aififted  by  a  capften. 

Where  it  is  ncccflary  to  have  a  coafiderablc  weight 
railed  to  fome  height,  the  pulley  is  the  moil  ufcidt 
power,  but  the  friction  is  extremely  great ;  the  axis 
in  peritrochio  combined  with  a  tingle  pulley  will  an- 
fwer  the  purpofc  extremely  well,  and  with  kfs  fridion  , 
than  any  machine  compofed  of  pulleys  alone.    The  Bcft  me. 
machines  called  cranti  arc  generally  combinations  of  thwl  of 
thefe  t*o;  and  are  very  much  ufed,  efpecially  by  thcc*nft™* 
commercial  people,  for  railing  goods  out  of  mips,  tra™* 
drawing  them  up  into  wanhoufea,  and  for  lowering 
them  down.    Iu  thefe  operations  we  muft  obfcrve, 
that  lowering  goods  is  much  more  dangerous  that* 
railing  them,  011  account  of  the  vaft  incrcafc  of  velo- 
city which  bodies  acquire  every  moment  by  the  power 
of  gravity.    In  the  conftrudion  of  cranes,  therefore, 
it  is  abfolutcly  neceffary  to  attend  to  thiscircumAance, 
and  to  guard  againft  accidents.    The  following  are 
recommended  by  Mr  Fergidon:  Fig.  C2.  mows  one  Plata 
crane  well  calculated  for  the  purposes  juft  mentioned* cculxxt. 
When  the  rope  H  is  hooked  to  the  weight  K,  a  man 
turns  the  winch  A,  on  the  axis  whereof  is  tlic  trundle 
B,  which  turns  the  wheel  C,  on  whofe  axis  D  is  the 
trundle  E,  which  turns  the  wheel  F  with  its  upright 
axis  G,  on  which  the  great  rope  HH  winds  as  the 
wheel  turns;  and  going  over  a  pulley  I,  at  the  end  of 
Sect.  III.  Of  the  Ccmhinations  of  the  Mechanical  the  arm  dof  the  gib  eeae,  it  draws  up  the  heavy  bur- 


Powers. 

Faom  what  has  been  already  laid  down  concerning 
the  mechanical  powers  in  particular,  we  have  feen  that 
none  of  them  is  capable  of  augmenting  the  abfolute 
force  of  any  ading  fubftance;  and  from  thence  we  may 
jtillly  conclude,  that  no  combination  of  them  can  do 
fo.  In  fad,  thefe  combinations  are  very  often  detri- 
mental, and  occauon  a  great  lofs  of  power  by  fridion. 
This  is  the  great  obftaclc  in  mechanics,  and  muft  al- 
ways be  greater  in  complex  than  in  Ample  machines  ; 
and  therefore  the  latter  are  always  to  be  preferred, 
excepting  where  couveniency  requires  fomc  degree  of 
complication.  The  lever  bring  tlie  Gmplcft  machine, 
and  that  attended  with  lead  fridion,  is  always  to  be 


den  K ;  which  being  raited  to  a  proper  height,  as  from 
a  (hip  to  the  quay,  is  then  brought  over  the  quay  by 
pulling  the  wheel  Z  round  by  the  handles  ss,  s,  which 
turns  the  gib  by  means  of  the  half  wheel  i  fixed  on  the 
gib-poll  a,  and  the  ftrong  pinion  a  fixed  on  the  axis  of 
the  wheel  Z.  This  wheel  gives  the  man  that  turns 
it  an  abfolute  command  over  the  gib,  fo  as  to  prevent 
it  from  taking;  any  unlucky  fwing,  fuch  as  often  hap- 
pens when  it  »  only  guided  by  a  rope  tied  to  its  arm 
d;  and  people  are  frequently  hurt*  fosnetimcs  killedv 
by  fuch  accidents. 

The  great  rope  goes  between  two  upright  rollers 
i  and  i,  which  turn,  upon  gudgeons  in  the  fixed  beams 
/  aad  g;  and  as  the  gib  is  turned  towards  cither  fide,, 
the  tope  beads  upon  the  roller  next  that  fide.  Wer* 
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Oetnbiut-  It  not  for  thefe  rollers,  the  gib  would  be  quite  unma- 
**du«!ic«|e  naSe*k'c!  ^or  moment  it  were  turned  ever  fo  little 
I'owci*  towards  any  fide,  the  weight  K  would  begin  to  dc- 
(cend,  becaufe  the  roj*  would  be  fhortencd  between 
the  pulley  1  aad  axil  G;  and  fo  the  gib  wonU  be  pul- 
led violently  to  that  fide,  and  either  be  broken  to 
pieces  or  break  every  thing  that  catne  in  its  way. 
1  hefe  Tollers  nitift  be  placed  fo  that  the  fide*  of  them 
pound  which  the  rope  bend*  may  keep  the  middle  of 
the  bended  part  directly  even  with  the  centre  of  the 
bole  in  which  the  upper  gudgeon  of  the  gib  turns  in 
the  beam  f.  The  truer  thefc  roller*  are  placed,  the 
eafier  the  gib  is  managed,  and  the  lef*  apt  to  fwing  ei- 
ther way  hy  the  force  of  the  weight  K 

A  ratchet-wheel  Qja  fixed  upon  the  axis  D,  near  the 
trundle  E  :  and  into  this  wheel  falls  the  catch  or  click 
R.  This  hinder*  the  machine  from  running  back  by 
the  weight  of  the  burden  K,  if  the  man  who  raifea  k 
fhould  happen  to  be  carelcfs,  and  to  leave  off  working 
at  the  wiuch  A  fooner  than  he  ought  to  do. 

When  the  burden  K  is  raifrd  to  iti  proper  height 
from  the  (hip,  and  brought  over  the  quay  by  turning 
the  gib  about,  it  is  let  down  gently  upon  the  quay,  or 
into  a  cart  /landing  thereon,  in  the  following  manner: 
A  man  take*  hold  of  the  rope  ti  (which  goes  over  the 
pulley  v,  and  i»  tied  to  a  hook  at  S  in  the  catch  R1, 
and  fo  difcngagei  the  catch  from  the  ratchet-wheel  Q; 
and  then,  the  man  at  the  winch  A  turn:  it  backward, 
and  let*  down  the  weight  K.  But  if  the  weight  pull* 
too  hard  againtl  this  man,  another  lays  hold  of  the 
handle  V,  and  by  pulling  it  downward  draws  the  gripe 
U  clofe  to  the  wheel  Y,  which  by  rubbing  hard  againft 
the  gripe  hinders  the  too  quick  defcent  of  the  weight; 
aiid  not  only  fo,  but  even  ftops  it  at  any  time  if  re- 
quired. By  tbia  means,  heavy  goods  may  be  either 
raifed  or  let  down  at  pleafurc,  without  any  danger  of 
hurting  the  men  who  work  the  engine. 

When  part  of  the  goods  are  craned  up,  and  tbe 
rope  is  to  be  let  down  for  more,  the  catch  R  is  fiill 
difengaged  from  the  ratchet-wheel  hy  pulling  the 
cord  /  ;  then  the  handle  q  is  turned  half  round  back- 
ward, which,  by  the  crank  n  n  in  the  piece  r>,  pull* 
down  the  frame  h  between  the  guides  m  and  m  ( in 
which  it  Aides  in  a  groove  \  and  fo  difengages  the 
trundle  B  from  the  wheel  C :  and  then  the  heavy  hook 
d  at  the  end  of  the  rope  H  defcends  bv  in  own  weight, 
and  turns  back  the  great  wheel  F  with  its  trundle  E 
and  the  wheel  Cj  and  this  laft  wheel  ads  like  a  fly 
againft  the  wheel  F  and  hook  '■,  and  fo  hinders  it 
from  going  down  too  quick  ;  whilft  the  weight  X 
kerps  up  the  gripe  U  from  rubbing  againft  the  wheel 
Y,  by  rrcans  of  a  cord  going  from  the  weight  over 
the  pulley  iv  to  the  hook  \V  in  the  gripe;  fo  that  the 
gripe  never  touches  the  wheel  unlefs  it  be  pulled  down 
by  the  handle  V. 

When  the  crane  is  to  be  fet  at  work  again  for  draw- 
ing up  another  burden,  the  handle  q  is  turned  half 
round  forwards;  which,  by  the  crank  nn,  raifcs  up  the 
frame  //,  and  caufes  the  trundle  1)  to  lay  hold  of  the 
wheel  C;  and  then,  by  turning  the  winch.  A,  the  bur. 
den  of  goods  K  is  drawn  up  as  before. 

The  crank  nn  turns  pretty  ilitf  in  the  mortife  near 
a,  and  ftops  againft  the  farther  end  of  it  when  it  has 
gut  juft.  4  little  beyond  .the  perpendicular;  fo  that 
U  tan  never  come  .back  of  idtJt;  and  therefore  the 
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trundle  B  can  never  cometway  from  the  wheel  C  tin-  9"**™ 
til  the  handle  9  be  turned  half  round.  ""h^nicW*" 

The  great  rope  nuw  upon  rollers  pf>  in  the  Ierer  I.M,  \,nvrtr%, 
which  keep  it  from  bending  between  the  axle  at  G  and 
the  pulley  I.  This  lever  turns  upon  the  axu-  N  by 
means  of  the  weight  0,  which  is  juft  fufficient  to  keep 
its  end  L  up  to  the  rope  ;  fo  that,  as  tht  great  axle 
turns  and  the  rope  coils  round  it,  the  lever  rifea  witn 
the  rope,  and  prevents  the  coiliug*  from  going  over 
one  another. 

The  power  of  this  crane  may  becftimitcd  thus:  Sup- 
pofe  the  trundle  B  to  have  13  (laves  or  rounds,  and 
the  wheel  C  to  have  78  fpur-cogs ;  the  trundle  E  to 
have  14  ftavci,  and  the  wheel  F  56  cogs:  then,  t.y 
multiplying  the  (laves  of  the  trundles,  13  and  14,  into 
one  another,  their (yroduGL  will  be  182;  and  by  mul- 
tiplying the  cogs  of  the  whecls/78  and  ;6,  into  one 
another,  their  product  willbc4363;  and  dividing  43/8 
by  182,  the  quotient  will  be  24:  which  (hows  that  the 
winch  A  make.  24  turns  for  one  turn  of  the  wheel  F 
and  its  axle  G,  on  which  the  great  rope  or  chain  HI  If 
winds.  So  that  if  the  length  or  radius  of  the  wiiv.-h 
A  were  only  equal  to  half  th;  diameter  of  the  gre.:t 
axle  G,  added  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  rope  H,  the 
power  of  the  crane  would  be  as  24  to  1 :  but  the  ra- 
dius of  the  winch  being  double  the  above  length,  it 
doubles  the  faid  power,  and  fo  makes  it  as  48  to  1 :  in 
which  cafe,  a  man  may  <aife  4*  times  as  much  weight 
by  this  engine  as  he  could  do  by  his  natur.il  llrrngth 
without  it,  making  proper  allowance  for  the  friction 
of  the  working  part*.  Two  men  may  work  at  once, 
by  having  another  winch  on  the  oppolite  end  of  tin: 
axis  of  the  trundle  under  B,  and  fo  make  the  power 
(till  double. 

If  this  po*er  be  thought  greater  than  what  may  be 
generally  v  anted,  the  wheels  may  be  made  with  fe.<  er 
cogs  in  proportion  to  the  (laves  in  the  trundles  ;  and 
fo  the  power  may  be  of  whatever  degree  is  judged  to 
be  rcquilitc.  But  if  the  weight  be  fo  great  as  w  ill  re- 
quire yet  more  power  to  raife  it  (fuppofe  a  double 
quantity),  then  the  rope  H  may  be  put  under  a  move- 
able pulley,  a*  i,  and  the  end  of  it  tied  to  a  hook  in 
the  gib  at  « ;  which  will  give  a  double  po*er  to  the 
machine,  and  fo  raife  a  double  weight  hooked  to  the 
block  of  the  moveable  pulley. 

When  only  fmall  burdens  are  fo  raifed,  this  may  he 
quickly  douc  by  men  pufhing  the  axle  G  round  by  the 
handfpokesv,  *»  r,  r;  having  firll  difengaged  the  trundle 
B  from  the  wheel  C  :  and  then,  this  .vheel  will  only 
ail  as  a  fly  upon  the  wheel  F  ;  and  the  catch  R  will 
prevent  its  running  back,  if  the  men  ihould  inadver- 
tently leave  off  pulhing  before  the  burden  be  unhook- 
ed from  i>. 

Laflly,  when  very  heavy  burdens  are  to  be  raifed, 
which  might  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  cogs  in  the 
wheel  F ;  their  li-rce  againft  thefe  cogs  may  be  much 
abated  by  men  puftVng  round  the  hand/pokes y,jt _r,j, 
whilft  the  man  at  A  turns  the  winch. 

We  have  only  (hown  the  working  parts  of  this  crane, 
without  the  whole  of  the  beams  which  fupport  themt 
knowing  that  thefe  arc  eafily  fuppofed,  and  that  if 
they  had  been  drawn,  they  would  have  hid  a  great  deal 
of  the  working  parts  from  fight,  and  alto  confufed  die 
figure.  .  .-. 

Another  very  good  crane  is  made  in  the  following 
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manner;  AA  (fig.  j  t  )  it  a  great  wheel  torned  by  men 
walking  within  it  at  H.  On  the  part  C,  of  it*  aile  BC, 
tbe  great  rope  D  it  wound  as  the  wheel  turn* ;  ami 
tint  rope  draw*  up  good*  in  the  fame  way  as  the  rope 
HH  does  in  the  above-mentioned  crane,  the  gib-work 
here  being  fuppofrd  to  be  of  the  fame  fort.  But  tbefc 
<*ranr»  arc  \cry  dangerous  to  the  men  in  the  wheel  j 
for  it  any  of  the  men  mould  chance  to  fill,  the  bur- 
den will  make  the  wheel  run  back  and  throw  them  all 
-4T1c.it  within  it  ;  which  often  breaks  their  limbs,  and 
!umctiTic»  kills  them.  The  late  ingenious  Mr  Pad- 
:noieof  Brifiol  (whofe  contrivance  the  fore-mentioned 
••raiic  is),  obferving  thi*  dangerous  eoiilrruetbn,  con- 
trived a  method  for  remedying  it,  by*  putting  cog*  all 
.irouud  the  outftde  of  the  wheel,  and  applying  n  trundle 
Y.  to  turn  it ;  which  increafes  the  power  a*  much  aa 
the  number  of  cogs  in  the  wheel  it  greater  than  the 
number  of  (lave*  in  the  trundle  :  aDd  by  putting  a 
ratchet-wheel  F  on  the  axis  of  the  trundle  (as  in  the 
.ibove-mentioned  crane),  with  a  catch  to  fall  into  it, 
the  great  wheel  is  llopt  from  running  back  by  the  force 
of  the  weight,  even  if  all  the  men  io  it  fhotdd  leave 
off  walking.  And  by  one  man  working  at  the  winch  I, 
ur  two  men  at  the  oppofitc  winches  when  needful,  the 
men  in  the  wheel  are  much  affiled,  and  much  greater 
•/eights  are  raifed,  than  cou'd  be  by  men  only  within 
the  wheel.  Mr  Padmore  put  alfo  a  gripe-wheel  G 
upon  the  axis  of  the  trundle,  which  being  pineheJ  in 
the  fame  manner  as  defcribed  in  the  former  crane, 
heavy  burdens  may  be  let  down  without  the  lead  dan- 
ger. And  before  this  contrivance,  the  lowering  of 
goods  was  always  attended  with  tht  utmoft  danger  to 
the  men  in  the  wheel;  as  every  one  mull  be  fcnfiblc  of 
»»ho  has  feen  fuch  engines  at  work.  And  it  is  ftirpri- 
fing  that  the  mafters  of  wharfs  and  cranes  ihould  be  f» 
rcgardlcfsof  the  limbs,  or  even  lives  of  their  workmen, 
that,  excepting  the  late  Sir  James  Creed  of  Green- 
wich, and  tome  gentlemen  at  liriitol,  there  it  fcarcc 
an  inttance  of  any  who  bat  ufed  this  fafc  contri- 
vance. 

We  (hall  defcribe  here  four  new  cranes  invented 
and  made  by  Mr  Gottlieb  of  Houn  (ditch,  London, 
who  communicates  them  to  the  public  as  quite  new 
in  v*  eir  principles,  and  more  limpk  and  ufeful  than 
any  hitherto  contrived.  Fig.  59.  it  a  rcprefen ration  of 
a  crane  adapted  for  a.  large  warehoufe,  where  heavy 
f-oodj  are  w  anted  to  be  drawn  up  from  a  cart  or  quay. 
One  of  this  conftrufticm  hat  lately  been  erected  in  Mr 
Camden's  fogar-houir,  Okl  Gravel-Lane,  London.  Its 
operation  it  as  follows :  The  horfe  yoked  below  at  A 
turn*  the  upright  axis  aid  the  wheel  B,  which  is  about 
6  feet  iu  diameter ;  this  turns  a  3  feet  wheel  C,  having 
an  upright  axis  D  through  the  floor  turning  with  it, 
and  carrying  a  3  feet  wheel  £  with  perpendicular 
cogs.  The  wheel  £  turns  two  pinions  F  and  G,  the 
former  of  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  latter  of  c 
inches  diameter,  both  fixed  upon  one  axis.  The  pi- 
nion G  turns  a  3  feet  wheel  H,  to  which  it  fixed  the 
barrel  I  and  wheel  W.  The  rope  K  winds  roond 
the  barrel,  and  comet  over  the  (heirT- wheel  L  in  the 
upper  it ory,  and  the  pulley  M  iu  the  gib-head  drawing 
Bp  the  goods  fufpended  at  the  hook  N. 

By  a  mark  made  upon  the  rope  at  I,  the  man  fu- 
periutending  the  crane  knows  when  the  goods  are  rai- 
ted enough,  for  landing  into  the  room ;  he  then  imme- 


diately pufhes  afide  the  upright  piece  O,  difeugagrt  the  Ombina- 

Wvcr  P  from  it ;  and  by  putting"  it  downwards,  the  ac-t10?of 
tion  of  the  quarter  pinion  at  <£raifee  up  the  pinion,  'u^,*, 
at  G,  and  thereby  luicormecls  it  with  the  wheel  H. 


To  prevent  the  machinery  now  from  running  back- 
wards, a  ratchet-wheel  K  is  fixed  upon  the  wheel 
into  which  a  click-catch  S  falls.  This  efleSuaBv  pre- 
vents the  wheels  going  backwards  by  the  weigh*  at 
N"hilc  the  man  above  is  employed  in  landing  the  goods. 
When  the  goods  are  brought  into  the  ri ore-room,  the 
hook  N  is  thrown  out,  and  the  man  below,  from  the 
ufual  call,  rjns  to  the  handle  U,  Aides  the  pinion  T 
into  the  wheel  H,  then  turns  back  the  ratchet-wheel 
R,  and  pufhc*  back  the  click  S,  then  Hides  back  again 
the  pinion  T;  awl  the  wheel  H  and  barrel  I  being  thus 
at  liberty,  the  hook  N  and  rope  run  down  by  thor 
own  gravity,  and  frefh  goods  are  attached  j  then  again, 
from  the  ufual  call,  the  man  putties  up  the  lever  Pr 
fixes  it  at  O,  places  the  click  S  ioto  the  teeth  of  the 
ratchet-wheel ;  and  the  whole  machinery  u  again  in 
action  from  the  horfe  below,  that  keeps  conftantiy  go- 
ing without  being  Hopped  at  every  fhort  interval  of 
the  landing,  (luring,  Sec. 

When  the  goods  are  to  be  carted  off,  and  required 
to  be  let  down  only,  it  is  performed  without  the  horfe. 
and  iu  the  following  manner  r  The  pinion  G  is  difen- 
gaged  from  the  wheel  H  by  the  lever  P  aa  before, 
and  the  pinion  V  of  tlie  fly-wheel  is  flipped  into  the 
teeth  of  the  a  feet  wheel  W.  The  goods  being  fuf- 
pended at  N,  will  aft  by  the  rope  upon  the  wheel  W 
and  pinion  V,  thereby  turning  round  the  fly-wheel  X  : 
while  the  goods  arc  thus  defcending,  the  man  pre  (Tea 
upon  the  lever  Y,  and  hear*  iguinlt  the  wheel,  making 
fuch  a  refinance  as  to  be  fufRcient  to  allow  the  good* 
to  defcend  with  as  gentle  a  degree  of  motion  at  may- 
be neccflary. 

The  hook  N  being  taken  from  the  goods,  the  man 
goes  to  the  wheel  W,  and  with  bis  hands  turns  it 
round,  which  winds  up  the  cord  and  hook  in  rcndrnela 
for  more  goods,  and  fo  on  as  before.  The  pinions  T 
and  V  in  this  cafe  are  flipped  out  of  the  wheels  bl 
and  W. 

As  the  horfe  at  A  may  likewife  be  ufcd  to  turn 
other  mill-work  from  a  connection  made  with  the 
wheel,  and  fuppoling  that  the  crane  is 
the  fame  time,  it  is  readily  difengaged  by  turning  of 
the  winch  at  Z  ;  •  hich,  by  the  pinion  a  below,  work- 
ing into  the  teeth  of  the  bar,  and  the  wheel  C  which, 
turns  npon  it,  quite  uncoaacds  the  wheel  C  from 
the  crane. 

It  is  therefore  evident  from  what  baa  been  defcri- 
bed, that  this  crane  can  be  managed  by  two  men  only, 
and  occafionally  without  a  horfe,  when  very  heavy 
goods  are  not  raifed.  All  the  neccflary  beam*  for  fix- 
ing the  machinery  by,  could  not  be  represented  in  the 
figure  without  abfeurity  and  confufion  ;  hut  thefe  be- 
ing omitted,  w31  not  to  the  mull  ordinary  mechanic 
render  the  general  conftrucrion  of  the  crane  difficult 
to  underhand.  g 

A  new  portable  cellar  crane  is  represented  in  fig.  60.  New 
which  is  very  ufeful  to  wine-merchant*,  brewers,  Sic.  intraus 
drawnuir  up  and  ktting  down  caflcs  full  of  w ine,  brtr,  Sec. 
It  fares  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  borfes,  and 
in  many  places  can  be  ufed  where  h cries  could  not. 
AA  aie  two  wooden  props  about  6  feet  in  height, 
4  and 
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and  jointed  together  like  a  rnler  at  E.  They  are  con- 
acded  to  each  other  by  an  iron  round  bar  C  and 
wooden  bar  at  the  bottom  D.  The  iron  prongs  EE 
fallen  the  uprights  llcadily  to  the  edge  of  the  cellar  ; 
F  I*  the  axis  round  which  two  ropes  are  coiled,  the 
cads  of  which  are  fattened  to  the  two  clamps  CG.  On 
the  axil  F  is-  fixed  the  iron  wheel  H  of  $  feet  in  dia- 
n>ctcr:  in  the  teeth  of  this  works  the  pinion  I,  of  about 
A  or  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  turned  by  the  handle 
at  K. 

It  is  evident,  by  a  bare  infpedion  of  the  figure,  that 
wficn  the  two  ropes  arc  flipt  over  the  ends  upon  the 
barrel,  either  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cellar,  that 
by  turning  of  the  winch  K  to  »ards  or  from  you,  the 
barrel  can  be  fafcly  and  expeditiouily  taken  out  or 
lowered  down. 

When  the  crane  is  done  «ith,  it  (huts  up  by  un- 
fcrewing  the  nut  at  B,  taking  the  wheel  and  axis 
a*ay  out  of  the  loops  at  L,  and  folding  the  lides  at 
A  together  like  a  jointed  rule  j  it  may  then  be  taken 
away  in  the  cart  or  dray,  or  takeu  in  the  mens 
bands. 

Fig.  61.  reprefents  a  portable  flone-crane  mounted 
in  a  wooden  frame  and  ftagc,  which  is  judged  to  he 
very  ufcful  for  loading  and  unloading  carts  with  large 
heavy  Hones.  It  is  moveable  to  any  part  of  a  do»ie- 
ynrd  or  ground;  the  frame  is  fufficicntly  wide  for  a 
*art  to  draw  under  the  crane,  and  at  any  time  it  may 
be  taken  to  pieces. 

The  frame  A  AAA  is  made  of  wood,  is  about  9  or 
10  feet  high,  and  about  9  feet  fquarc.  The  wheels 
BR  are  of  iron,  and  are  about  3  fret  in  diamatcr,  and 
the  pinion  D,  that  is  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  firlt  wheel 
B,  8  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  axis  of  the  fecond  wheel 
B,  the  axis  round  which  thr  rope-coils  is  fixed. 

Now  the  Hones  being  corded  and  hooked  at  the 
end  of  the  rope*  it  is  very  evident  that  the  man  at  C 
will  cither  raifc  or  lower  them  as  may  be  necefTary, 
according  as  he  turns  the  winch  towards  ur  from  him, 
and  in  a  fafc  and  very  cafy  manner. 

Fig.  62.  is  a  reprefentaticn  of  a  crane-carriage  which 
Mr  Gottlieb  conceives  to  be  very  ufcful  in  moving 
large  ftunes  in  quarries,  where  carts  and  horfes  cannot 
be  conveniently  or  at  all  managed.  Its  ptinciple  is 
evidently  clear  from  a  bare  view  of  the  figure.  It 
con  fill  6  only  of  twofets  of  crane-wheel*  applied  to  the 
two  fets  of  wheels  belonging  to  the  carriage ;  fothat  two 
men,  one  at  each  winch  AA,  turning  the  pinions  and 
wheels  round,  (hall  ad  upon  the  carriage-wheels  and 
move  it  along.  By  their  both  turning  forwards  or 
backwards,  the  carriage  goes  accordingly ;  but  if  they 
turn  contrary-ways,  the  carriage  will  be  turned  round, 
or  partly  fo,  as  may  be  wanted. 

The  pinion  B  is  6  inches  in  diameter,  which  turn* 
the  wheel  C  of  3  fed  diameter,  on  the  axis  of  which 
is  fixed  the  pinion  D  of  1  foot  diameter,  which 
works  into  2  wheels  £,  E,-  of  3'  feet  6  inches  diame- 
ter, that  are  fixed  upon  the  carriage- wheels,  and  give 
motion  to  the  whole  machine. 

The  fridion  of  the  axle-trees  of  tbefe  machines  may 
be  considerably  diminifhed,  by  applying  an  improved 
axle-tree  invented  by  Mr  Gottlieb,  which  he  calls  the 
ami -attrition  axh-trtt,  and  for  which  he  has  a  patent. 
It  U  formed  {ram  a  fted-roller,  from  4  to  6  istkes 
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long,  turning  within  a  groove  cut  in  the  irtn  part  ^.P0"**"™" 
the  axle  $  and  the  advantages  difcovered  by  experi-  '^^j 
ments  made  by  Mr  Gottlieb  will  be  fecn  by  the  fmall  r.oWer,. 
table  fuhjoined.    A  fection  of  this  axle-tree  is  rcpre-  -■  v  » 
fented  in  fig.  65.  where  a  is  the  axle-tree,  b  the  groove,  P'*'*^ 
c  the  roller,  d  the  cavity  between  the  lower  part  of0-1  *  * 
the  tree  and  the  box  r.     In  figs.  66,  67,  /  repre- 
fents the  oil-veflcl  fapplying  it  with  oil,  »  llw  tube  to 
convey  tlx  oil  by,  I  the  ft  raps  of  ditto,  /  the  fattening 
fciews.     Figs.  63,  ('4,  give  a  fide  view  of  the  axle. 

Advantage  of  the  anti-attiition  axle-tree. 

Old  axle-tree.  Anti-attrition, 
lb.    oz.         lii.  oz. 
Coaches  -  6^     o  only  19  o 

Chariots,  poft-chaifes,  Sec.    49      I  J  7  6 

Single  horfe  chailes  and 

chairs       -  -       31     7  6  8 

Waggons       -  78     o  3  j  o 

Drays  for  beer        -       13S     o  4^  o 

One  general  maxim  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  me- 
chanics is,  that  whatever  a  machine  gains  in  power  it 
lofes  in  time,  even  fuppoiing  fridion  were  entirely  out 
of  the  quell  ion.  It  muft  likcwrfe  be  remembered,  that 
in  almoft  all  cafes  where  a  machine  gains  by  complica- 
tion, it  will  lofe  on«  third  by  mere  friction,  unlcfs  its 
parts  are  made  with  an  accuracy  uot  to  be  txpeded. 
In  fomt  cafes  however,  a  great  power  mult  he  had ; 
and  in  tncie  we  mull  have  rccourfe  to  the  mod  fimple 
machines,  which  will  lofe  only  time,  and  but  little 
power  by  friction  |  for  the  complicated  ones  wafte  both* 
time  and  poorer  to  a  great  degree.  There  is  nut  per- 
haps a  better  method  of  procuring  a  very  great  power" 
than  by  combining  a  (crew  with  a  toothed  wheel 
which  ads  as  an  axis  in  peritrochio*.  as  is  repwfented  Pi*** 
fig.  50 1  for  by  making  the  threads  of  the  fere**  pre*- CCfc*XJtP? 
ty  clofe,  and  the  diameter  of  tho  wheel  large,  we 
may  increafe  the  power  almoft  to  any  degree  we 
plcafc,  without  any  confideiablc  increafe  of  fridion. 
In  this  cafe,  where  it  can  convenicatly.be  done,  it  i* 
better  to  increafe  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  than  to 
add  another,  for  thi*  augments  the  power  without  any 
fcnlible  augmentation  of.  the  fridion  ;  and  it  is  abib- 
lutely  necefTary  to  have  the  axle  as  fmall  as  can  he 
made  of  fufBcient  flrength  to  bear  the  weight.  Ar- 
chimedes is  faid  to  have  boafted,-.  that  he  could  move 
the  earth  provided  he  could  find  a  place  to  Aand  onj 
and  Bifhop  Wilkins,  that  he  could  pull  the  ftrongeft 
oaks  up  by  the  root*  by  means  of  a  fingle  horfe-hair. 
But  abftradting  from  the,  impoffibility  in  the  cafe  of 
Archimedes,  it  doe*  not  appear  that  the  bifhop  could 
more  cafily  have  fulfilled  his  talk,  on  account  of 
the  immenfe  fridion  of  the  machine  he  muft  have  em- 
ployed, and  the  ftiftocfi  of  the  great  rope*  which  muft 
have  been  bent  in  order  to  accompttfh  his  purpofc. 
To  perform  feat*  of  this  kind,  a  lever  feems  more  like- 
ly than  any  tiling  ;  but  the  vaft  room  it  takes  up,  and: 
the  excefttve  length  requifite  to  make  it  ad  with  fuf- 
ficient  force,  togetlser  with  the  vs. ft  weight  it  muft  ne- 
ccfTarily  have  if  made  of  the  requifite  ftrength,  muft 
ealily  convince  ua  tlu4  all  fuch  extravagant  boafts  are 
vain,  and  that  wherever  great  effeds  are  to  be  accora*  - 
piiibed,  a  great  ooweT  muil  originally  be  applied. 

Sect.. 
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■Wheel-carriages  5a  gfncral  fignify  al]  kinds  of  ma- 
chines furnitlu'tl  with  w'.iecls,  for  drawing  great  weights 
by  n-u.nc  of  the  itreagth  of  animals  or  otherwife. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  in  the  infancy  cf  the  art*, 
Hedge'*  wore  ufed  before  wheel*  were  invented,  or  at 
lea  II  before  the  application  of  them  berime  very  general, 
llotrcr  mention:-  tltcm  ssemplintd  in  bring ing  wood  for 
the  fiinirjl  of  Patroclus  ;  tho  igli  it  is  not  to  Ik-  doubted 
that  the  Greeks  at  that  time  were  acquainted  with  the 
ufc  ol  wlu  ils,  as  tht  fp.n'c  pin!  mentions  them  on  all  oc- 
calions  when  fpcaktng  of  the  w;ir  chariots  of  his  hemes. 
It  ispeflibic,  therefore,  that  by  the  country  people,  for 
inferior  pir.pofcr,  the  fledge  might  be  employed,  while 
wheel-carriage.,  were  confined,  to  lliofe  of  fuperior 
rank,  or  uftd  only  for  war-chariot*.    It  is  not  long 
ago  indeed  iince  (ledges  were  ufed  for  certain  purpofvs 
in  otir  own  country,  notwithllamling  the  numlKT  of 
wheel-carriages  uftd  in  it  from  time  immemorial.  In 
fome  of  the  cold  couiitric-s,  where  ice  is  met  with  in 
great  quantity,  and  the  ground  ii  covered'  with  fro- 
zen fnow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  fledges,  arc  flill 
ufed,  and  run  upon  the  fmooth  furfaces  of  thefc  bodies 
with  as  great  eafc  as  wheels  run  upon  the  ordinary 
ground.     Upon  very  fmooth  ice,   indeed,  or  upon 
itny  body  perfectly  fmooth,  wheels  would  not  turn  at 
;dl  ;  for  the  only  reafon  why  they  turn  in  the  ordinary 
wry,  is  the  continual  inequality  they  meet  with.  If 
we  fuppofe  the  wheels  to  be  carried  in  the  air,  it  is 
-plain  that  they  would  not  turn,  there  being  nothing  to 
put  any  part  in  motion  more  than  another  ;  and  the 
fame  would  be  the  cafe  if  we  could  fuppofe  iee,  or  any 
other  body,  to  be  fo  fmooth  that  it  would  give  as 
little  refiftance  as  air.    On  common  roads,  however, 
the  wheels  meet  with  obllrucrions  at  the  bottom, 
which  retard  that  part  ;  and  in  coiifeqitence  of  this  the 
upper  part  moves  forward,  and  a  circulating  motion  im- 
mediately begins  to  take  place.  By  means  of  this  cir- 
culatory motion  the  friction  becomes  very  much  lefs 
than  what  it  would  be  if  the  weight  were  drawn  along 
rhe  ground  upon  a  fledge,  infomuch  that,  according  to" 
the  computation  of  Dr  Hclfham,  a  four-wheeled  car- 
riage may  be  drawn  with  five  times  as  much  cafe  at 
one  that  Aides  upon  the  fame  furface  as  a  fledge. 

The  ftru&urc  of  wheel-carriages  is  fo  generally 
known,  that  it  is  ncedlcfs  to  defcribe  them.  In  the 
conftruftion  of  them,  however,  there  are  fevcral  par- 
ticulars to  be  obferved,  which  may  render  one  me- 
thod of  conrtntction  preferable  to  another,  though 
there  may  be  a  general  fimilarily  between  one  carriage 
and  another.  In  order  to  afcertain  the  moil  proper 
method  for  conftructing  them,  it  will  firfl  be  neceffa- 
ry  to  confider  the  obflaclcs  which  occur  to  their  mo- 
tion.   Thefc  are, 

I.  The  w  mrrtit  of  matter.— This,  though  for  a 
coutidcrable  time  fuppofed  to  Ik?  a  principle  of  mete  in- 
a&ivilyi  or  rtffit-rue  to  any  change  of  Hate  from  motion 
to  reft  in  material  bodies,  is  now  alrnoft  exploded. 
Mr  Anftice,  in  a  late  treatifc  on  wheel-carriages, 
fuppofes  the  philosophers  who  maintain  the  exiftence 
ofiueh  a  principle,  to  have  miflaken  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
and  other  great  men.  According  to  bins,  t&cy  meant 
no  more  by  the  s-//  inertt*  of  matter  than  a  mere 
paifivecefi  in  it,  by  which  it  was  Jilpuicd  to  ..lidc 


in  that  ftate,  either  of  reft  or  motion,  in  which  tt  ori-  Wheel- 
gimiily  was;  "  whereby  it  altera  not  its  ftate  b»it  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  power  exerted  againft  _  * 
it.  Thus,  fhould  a  body  of  any  given  weight  or  quan- 
tity  of  matter,  moving  with  a  certain  degree  of  velo- 
city, ftrike  another  body  at  reft  of  the  fatne  weight, 
it  would  communicate  hilf  its  motion  to  that  body, 
and  they  would  move  together  with  the  fame  velocity 
as  the  tirft  ;  but  this  proceeds  from  no  principle  of  the 
body  at  reft  to  rclifl  motion,  it  docs  not  deftroy  in  the 
other  more  than  it  receives  from  it  ;  therefore  no  mo- 
tion in  lod,  it  i*  only  divided;  and  the  two  after  divi- 
fion  have  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  one  before  it, 
with  the  whole  velocity  of  motion.  Indeed  when  we 
confider  that  the  Icaft  degree  of  motion  in  any  body, 
however  fmall,  will  communicate  fome  degree  of  it  to 
the  largefl  in  the  univcifc  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
none  but  an  equal  degree  of  impetus  can  deprive  a  bo- 
dy of  actual  motion,  and  that  immediately  oppofed  to 
it  :  add  to  this,  that  (ince  all  matter  within  the  reach 
of  our  observation,  and  by  analogy  we  have  reafon  to 
think  it  is  in  a£lual  and  rapid  motion,  imprcfled  on 
it  by  its  great  Creator,  and  co-exiftent  with  it;  we 
may  conclude,  that  if  matter  do  not  affect,  it  is  more 
liable  to  motion  than  to  reft." 

sr.  Frisim.  By  this  is  meant  the  quantity  of  mo- 
tion  deftroy ed  by  bodies  Aiding  over  one  another,  and 
which  is  in  proportion  to  the  weights  laid  upon  them. 
See  Sect.  II.  $  8. 

Fridtion  depends  not  only  upon  the  prefture  made 
on  the  moving  bodies,  hut  on  the  inequalities 
t>n  the  furfaces  upon  which  they  move.  For  as 
the  furfaces  of  even  the  moll  highly  polifhed  bo- 
dies" have  fome  inequalities,  whenever  two  of  them 
are  prefled  together,  the  inequalities  of  the  one  muft 
enter,  and  in  fome  degree  accommodate  thcmfclves,  te 
thofe  of  the  other  ;  and  as  the  forms  of  thefe  inequa- 
lities are  of  infinite  variety,  it  is  irr.pofliblc  to  give  any 
general  defcription  which  can  cxadtly  anfwer  to  every 
otic  of  them. 

Mr  Anftice  fuppofes  the  varieties  only  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  which  he  thinks  may  not  be  very  difliinilar  to 
any  that  occur.  I.  Let  us  imagine  two  Aiding  fur- 
faces,  when  viewed  through  a  microfcopc,  to  pixfent 
fuch  an  appearance  as  is  reprefentcd  in  fig.  69.  in  p'.*f*  . 
which  A  is  the  Aiding  body  to  be  moved  in  the  dircc-  CCLXXXVn« 
tion  C  D  over  the  fixed  body  B.  To  effeel  thii,  it  is 
evident,  that  either  the  teeth  muft  be  violently  bro- 
ken off,  or  a  power  applied  to  them  fufficient  to  make 
them  Hide  upon  each  other  on  the  principles  of  the 
inclined  plane  ;  in  which  cafe  the  friciion  mull  always 
be  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  Aider,  and  that 
with  which  it  is  loaded,  without  regard  to  the  length 
or  breadth  of  the  bearing  furfaee  :  for  if  only  ore 
pound  rrftctl  upon  one  tooth,  there  would  be  no  more 
but  that  pound  to  be  lifted.  If  the  pound  rtilcd  up- 
on two  teeth,  there  would  only  be  half  a  pound  to 
be  lifted  over  each,  and  fo  on  to  any  number  ;  but  if 
we  fuppofe  the  teeth  to  be  of  fuch  a  fhape,  that  they 
cannot  ad  as  inclined  planes,  let  them  be  ever  fo  flrong, 
we  mull  calculate  the  fwft-on  in  a  different  manner. 

Let  furfaces  of 


A, 


this  kind  be  reprcfentetl  by  fig.  7c. 

a; 


uco  cafe  it  is  evident,  that  inftead  of  depending 
on  the  weight  or  prefTure  only,  it  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  uumbcr  and  lUcngth  of  tie  teeth  fo  lock- 
6  ed 
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cd  together ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  rubbing  furfaccs.  On  this  fuppolitk>n 
the  weight  of  the  Aider  will  have  little  or  no  effect  in 
breaking  the  teeth,  or  hindering  its  being  done  by  the 
power  applied  in  the  longitudinal  direction;  hut  if  one 
tooth  is  to  be  broken,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  twice  that 
power  to  break  two,  thrice  the  power  to  break  three, &c. 
Hence  it  is  evidently  impoflible  to  form  any  general  ride 
concerning  the  friction  which  takes  place  on  this  prin- 
ciple. A*  experience,  however,  has  ihown  that  two 
b«cks,  or  other  bodies  of  that  kind,  arc  almoft  as  eafily 
drawn  along  a  table  when  placed  fide  by  fide,  as  when 
laid  upon  each  other,  it  feems  probable  that  fuch  a 
locking  of  parts  fcldom  occurs ;  and  when  it  does,  the 
ubitarles  are  foon  broken  down.  Yet  it  is  certain, 
that  fome  fuch  thing  mull  take  place  on  all  oc- 
casion*, otherwife  the  wcariug  of  bodies  which  rub  up- 
on one  another  could  not  happen. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  mull  appear  plain,  that 
if  a  Aider  be  laid  upon  an  horizontal  plane,  it  null  re- 
main at  reft ;  though  by  a  very  fmall  force,  fuch  as.  is 
barely  fumcicnt  to  overcome  the  friction,  it  will  be 
fet  in  motion  :  becaufe,  on  a  plane  quite  horizontal, 
the  motion  of  any  body  does  not  remove  it  in  the  leail 
farther  from  the  point  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  the 
force  of  gravity.  If  the  plane  be  inclined  to  the  ho- 
rizon, then,  befides  the  power  neceffary  to  overcome 
the  friction,  it  will  be  uecelfary  to  have  one  fufficient 
alio  to  overcome  that  of  gravity,  by  which  it  is  de- 
termined to  roll  down  the  plane  ;  the  proportion  of 
which  is  ascertained  under  Sect.  II.  jj  4.  The  diffi- 
culty of  raifmg  great  weights  in  this  manner,  how- 
cvct,  where  the  afcent  is  Acep,  and  the  ways 
rough,  muft  neccuarily  be  fo  great,  that  fledges  could 
not  be  ufed  with  any  advantage,  and  therefore  wheels 
art-  indii'pcnfablc. 

The  advantage  of  wheels  over  fledges  may  be  fur- 
ther undcrilood  from  the  following  considerations.  1. 
A  fledge,  in  Aiding  over  a  plane,  Suffers  a  friction  equi- 
valent to  the  distance  through  which  it  moves  ;  but  if 
we  apply  to  it  an  axle,  the  circumference  of  which  is 
fix  inches,  and  that  of  the  wheels  eighteen  feet,  it  i« 
plain,  that  moving  the  carriage  eighteen  fret  over  the 
plane,  the  wheels  will  make  but  one  revolution  ;  and 
as  there  is  no  Aiding  of  parts  between  the  plane  and 
tbe  wheels  but  only  a  mere  change  of  furfacc,  no  fric- 
tion can  take  place  there,  the  whole  being  transferred 
to  the  nave  acting  on  the  axle,  fo  that  the  only  Hi- 
ding of  parts  has  been  betwixt  the  infide  of  the 
nave  and  the  axle ;  which,  if  they  fit  one  another 
exactly,  is  no  more  than  Gx  inches:  and  hence  it  is 
plain,  that  the  friction  mull  be  reduced  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  thirty-fix.  Another  advantage  is  alfo 
gained,  by  having  the  furfaces  confined  to  fuch  a  fmall 
extent  5  by  which  means  they  may  be  more  eafily  kept 
Imooth,  and  fitted  to  each  other.  The  only  inconve- 
nience is  the  height  of  the  wheel,  which  rouA  in  all 
cafes  be  added  to  that  of  the  carriage  itfetf. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  no  little  consideration,  whe- 
ther the  wheels  of  a  carriage  ought  to  be  (mall  or 
large  ;  and  this  Subject  Mr  Auttice  has  treated  in  a 
very  particular  manner.  He  obfervet,  that  in  tbe  o- 
yercoming  of  fuch  obstacles  at  are  commonly  met  with 
in  roads,  wheels  act  as  mechanical  powers,  and  there- 
fore the  fiac  of  the  wheel  muft  be  regulated  upon  the 
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principles  of  thefe  powers.    Thus,  let  the  circle  OT  Wheel 
A  G  L,  fig.  71,  reprefent  a  wheel  of  four  feet  dia-  ™"ril^*'J 
meter,  placed  on  the  level  P  Q^,  and  oppofed  in  that 
line  by  the  obftacle  O,  which  i»  fuppofed  to  be  7.03 
inches  in  height ;  the  line  in  which  the  carriage  is 
drawn  being  C  T,  parallel  to  the  plane  P 
cafe  the  effort  applied  to  i!k 


In  tlii 


carriage  is  communicated 


to 


the  nave  of  the  wheel  where  it  rouclicn  the  axle. 
This  part,  therefore,  reprefents  the  part  of  the  lever 
to  which  the  power  is  applied,  and  ts  the  point  C  in 
the  figure.  As  the  turning  ]K>int  is  that  where  the 
wheel  touches  the  obftacle,  that  muft  reprefent  the  ful- 
crum of  the  lever ;  whence  that  arm  of  the  lever  will 
be  reprefented  by  C  O,  which  may  be  fuppofed  a  fpoke 
of  the  wheel :  and  as  the  upright  fpoke  C  I.  is  in  the 
line  which  bears  the  whole  weight  trom  the  axle,  and 
in  which  it  is  to  be  lifted  ;  hence  that  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  which  is  between  the  fulcrum 
and  the  upright  fpoke  bearing  on  it,  muft  reprefent 
the  arm  of  the  lever  which  is  to  raifc  the  weight.  In 
this  cafe  neither  the  weight  nor  the  power  act  at  right 
angles  to  their  respective  arms  of  the  lever  }  fo  that  we 
muft  reprefent  their  powers  by  the  imaginary  lines 
MO  and  ON.  As  the  length  of  OM,  therefore,  is  to 
that  of  ON ;  fo  is  the  proportion  required  to  the  weight 
to  balance  it  on  the  obftacle,  when  riling  over  it ;  and 
iu  this  cafe  the  arms  are  equal,  it  is  plain  that  the 
powers  muft  be  folikewife.  Every  obftacle,  therefore, 
exceeding  this  height,  which  is  as  7.03  to  48,  will 
require  a  power  acting  parallel  to  the  plane  greater 
than  the  weight  drawn  ;  and  every  obi  bade  whole 
height  bears  a  fmaller  proportion  to  that  of  the  nave, 
muft  be  overcome  by  a  fmaller  power. 

Again,  let  a  wheel  of  four  feet  diameter  be  repre- 
fented by  the  circle  in  fig.  72,  and  fuppofed  to  Iks 
moved  along  the  plane  PO^,  and  an  obftacle  of  twelve 
inches  height  be  placed  before  it,  the  real  lever  will 
then  be  reprefented  by  the  lines  LOC;  which  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  imaginary  ones  MON,  Shows  that 
the  power  is  greater  than  the  weight.  By  the  fame 
rule,  if  an  obftacle  of  three  inches  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  a  wheel,  as  in  tig.  73,  the  power  required  to 
move  the  wheel  will  be  considerably  left  than  the 
weight,  though  it  is  plain  that  the  proportion  of 
power  muft  always  be  according  to  the  fizc  of  the 
wheel,  the  height  of  the  obftacle,  and  tbe  direction  in 
which  the  carriage  is  drawn.  For  intlance,  if  the  line 
of  traction  in  fig.  73.  be  raifed  into  the  direction  CS, 
the  power  required  to  move  the  carriage  over  it  will 
be  to  tbe  real  m  right  as  the  line  CO  is  to  the  line  ON  j 
and  in  contrquencc  of  thus  altering  the  direction,  we 
gain  ae  much  aa  the  length  of  the  line  CO  exceeds 
that  of  CN. 

This  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wheels  of  winner 
carriages  act,  » ill  fervc  to  elucidate  the  quell  ion,  whe-  hr^e  or 
ther  large  or  fmall  wheels  are  preferable  for  carriatres  ?  fl"a" 
Let  the  circle  fig.  74.  reprefent  a  wheel  of  two  feet  prt"'lkj£ 
diameter,  and  the  obflacle  in  its  » ay  7  o?  inches  iu 
height;  then  will  the  true  lever  be  reprefented  by  th* 
lines  COL,  to  be  reduced  to  the  imaginary  ones 
MON.    In  this  cafe,  the  power  required  to  draw  the 
carriage  muft  be  to  iu  weight  as  NO  is  to  OM, 
which  is  more  than  double  5  and  thus  the  advantage  of 
large  wheels  over  fmall  ones  is  evident.    In  thi*,  how- 
ever, as  ia  all  other  cafes  where  wheel*  aft  as  mecha- 
nic »i 
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milt  rrmembcr,  that  the  fame  doc 
cotuhii.  trine  applies  to  them  a*  to  the  power*  thcmfelvcs  when 
*  ufed  in  any  other  manner,  viz.  that  a»  much  at  we  gain 
in  power  we  lofc  in  time  ;  and  therefore,  though  a 
wheel  of  twice  the  diameter  may  be  railed  over  an  ob- 
ftacle  of  any  given  height.  with  twice  tlie  eafe  tliat 
would  be  required  for  one  of  once  the  diameter,  yet 
the  large  wheel  would  require  twice  the  time  to  move 
over  it  that  the  fmall  one  docs. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  carnage  as  being 
drawn  in  a  direction  parallel,  or  nearly  fo,  to  the 
plane  on  which  the  wheels  move,  which  line  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  horizontal:  but  the  cafe  will  be  different 
when  we  fuppofc  them  to  move  upon  an  inclined  plane; 
for  then,  even  though  the  line  of  traction  be  parallel 
to  the  aft-ending  plane,  and  though  the  wheels  act  as 
levers,  we  Ihall  find  that  the  action  of  the  weight  will 
■increafe  with  the  power  gained  by  the  incrcafe  of  fize 
in  the  wheels  ;  and  confequently,  that  the  increafed 
lire  of  the  latter  will  be  of  no  farther  ufe  than  that 
of  diminilhing  the  fridion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
done  upon  horizontal  planes. 

To  ilhiltrate  this,  fuppofc  the  large--  circle  in  fig.  7  {. 
to  reprefent  a  wheel  of  four  feet  diameter,  and  the 
Smaller  circle  a  wheel  of  only  two,  both  of  which  are 
made  to  afcend  the  inclined  plane  LM,  by  powers  ap- 
plied in  the  directions*  G I  and  ES  parallel  to  rhc  ele- 
vation of  the  plane,  which  is  45  degrees ;  it  will  then 
be  found,  tliat  by  dclcribiiig  the  lever  aj  in  the  former 
cafe,  though  the  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  power 
.u  applied  be  double  the  length  in  the  large  wheel  that 
it  is  in  the  fmall,  the  other  is  augmented  in  the  fame 
proportion.  Neither  will  the  powers  be  augmented 
by  varying  the  direction  of  the  line  of  traction ;  for 
while  thci'e  arc  kept  parallel  to  one  another,  their  re- 
lative powers  mint  always  keep  the  fame  proportion  to 
one  another.  The  realbn  is  obvious,  viz.  that  when 
wheels  of  any  dimeufion  afcend  or  defcend  inclined 
planes  of  any  regular  deration,  the  fulcrum  of  the  le- 
ver contained  in  the  wheels  mull  be  determined  by  that 
part  of  the  wheel  which  touches  the  plane,  and  which 
mult  always  be  of  a  proportionate  height  both  in  large 
and  fmall  wheels.  It  ii  othcrwife,  however,  with  the 
fulcrum  marked  out  by  perpendicular  or  irregular  ob- 
ilacles  upon  ths  plane  itfeif ;  for  Urge  »hcels  will  al- 
ways have  the  advantage,  over  fmall  wheels  whctithefe 
aie  prcl'cutcd,  for  the  reafon*  already  given.  Indeed, 
wht-n  the  *hecl  impinges  perpendicularly  upon  an  ob- 
it icle  as  high  as  the  1 
it  1-  ■  not  he  drawn  over  it 
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c  of  traction,  it  is  plain  that 
>y  any  power  whatever, 
uulci's  the  direction  of  the  latter  be  ahered. 

I-'rom  thrte  considerations,  our  author  draws  the  (ol- 
]o>ii:i£  com-lulious :  1.  Tliat  in  a  carriage  placed  up- 
ihe  mmioii  wn  an  horizontal  plant-,  nothing  more  ii  required  to 
of  csrriJv-  produce  motion  than  to  overcome  the  friction  which 
ges.  tnke*  plate  hetween  it  and  the  plane.    ?..  IVy  the  ap- 

plication of  wheels  t  >  a  carriage,  the  friction  isleircnM 
in  the  pi'oportioi  oi"  the  diameters  of  the  axles  and 
liulluvv  part)  ot  the  nave*  t"  >l.ofe  of  the  whecL.  3.  In 
•the  <ti. night  ot  a  carriage  without  wheels  up  a  regular 
plain  aL-eot,  the  fnftion  mult  not  only  be  overcome. 
It  at  thi-rr  1*.!  a  p">*«r  likewifc  to  be  applied  fufbeient  to 
lire  fivh  a  proportion  of  the  weight  of  tht-  carriage 
as  tin  pcipeudicular  part  of  the  afcending  plane  bears 
to  that  portion  uf  the  plane.  4.  if  wheels  of  any  lize 
N'  199. 
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be  applied  to  the  carriage  in  fuch  circnmitanees,  they  Whcet- 
havc  only  the  advantage  of  leflening  the  friction  ;  for  "rr a 
tlioogh  they  really  act  as  levers,  yet  as  each  arm  of 
the  lever  is  lengthened  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  fixe  in  the  wheels  the  power  can  be  no  farther 
augmented  than  as  the  afcent  may  act  as  a  mechanical 
power  for  railing  up  the  wheels,  carriage,  &c.  to  the 
top.  c.  Large  wheels  have  the  advantage  over  fmaB 
ones  in  overcoming  obftaclcs,  becaufc  they  act  as  le- 
vers in  proportion  to  their  various  fizes.  6.  The  line 
of  traction,  or  that  in  the  direction  of  which  the  car- 
riage is  drawn,  fhould  always,  if  pofliblc,  be  parallel 
to  that  in  which  the  plane  lies  s  tor  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  <he  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is  ap- 
plied will  bear  the  longeft  proportion  poflible  to  the 
other.  This  always  takes  place  when  the  line  of  trac- 
tion is  perpendicular  to  that  fpoke  of  the  wheel  which 
points  to  the  obftacle.  As  it  may  not  always  be  pof- 
fible,  however,  to  alter  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
traction  to  this  polition,  it  will  be  molt  proper  to  fix 
upon  forae  medium  betwixt  that  which  commonly  oc- 
curs and  that  which  requires  the  greateft  exertion  to 
overcome  the  obftacle  ;  that  is,  betwixt  a  level  line 
and  one  rifing  perpendicular  to  the  fpoke  of  the  wheel 
which  points  to  the  obftacle  it  is  likely  to  meet  with. 
The  greater  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  this  lalt, 
that  all  wheels,  but  efpecially  fmall  ones,  are  liable 
to  fink  into  the  ground  over  which  they  pal's,  and  thus 
produce  a  con  Want  ohltaclc  to  their  own  progrefs. 
The  line  of  tradion,  it  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  is  not 
an  imaginary  one  drawn  from  that  part  of  the  animal 
to  which  the  traces  or  chains  are  attached  to  the  axle 
of  the  wheel,  but  the  real  direction  of  the  traces  to 
whatever  part  of  the  carriage  they  are  attached ;  for 
the  effort  will  be  inllantly  communicated  in  the  fame 
direction  from  one  part  of  the  carriage  to  all  the  reft, 
by  reafon  of  the  whole  being  fattened  together  and 
in  oue  piece. 

Hitherto  wc  have  confidered  the  whole  weight  of 
the  carriages  as  bearing  perpendicularly  againtt  the 
axles  of  the  wheels :  but  as  this  cannot  be  done  in 
chairs,  carts,  and  other  carriages  having  onlv  two 
wheels,  it  will  be.  neceffary  to  have  their  centres,  or 
tranfverfe  lines  of  gravity,  as  near  to  the  ground  as 
poilible.  To  underttand  this,  it  mult  be  premifed, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  that  point  of  any  body 
which  if  fufpended  will  keep  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
at  reft,  let  the  body  be  placed  in  any  utuatiou  wc 
pleafe.  Thus  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  wheel  or  circle 
is  the  centre  of  the  circumference,  provided  the  fub- 
ltance  of  it  be  equably  ponderous  throughout.  In  like 
manner,  the  real  centre  of  a  globe  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  gravity,  provided  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
enmpofed  be  equably  ponderous.  In  a  fquare,  whe- 
ther fuperticial  or  folid,  the  centre  of  gravity  wi'l  be 
a  point  equally  diltant  from  all  its  fides ;  fo  that  if  the 
fuhltance  be  equably  heavy,  it  will  lie  impolTible  to 
turn  it  into  any  polition  in  which  there  will  not  be  as 
math  matter  upon  one  fide  of  the  centre  as  upon  the 
other:  and  in  like  numier,  every  figure,  however  ir- 
regular, hat  foine  point  round  which,  if  it  be  turned, 
as  inurh  marter  will  always  be  upon  one  fide  at  on 
the  other. 

If  now  any  body  be  fupported  by  a  tranfverfe  line 
paling  uot  through  the  centre  of  gravity  itfeif,  but 

either 
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Wheel-   either  above  or  below  It,  the  body  can  only  be  kept 
tarrugei,,  jM  equipoifc  while  that  line  remains  directly  above  or 
v  below  the  point ;  for  if  the  body  is  moved  forwards, 

as  in  two-wheeled  carriage*  moving  down  hill,  a  greater 
part  of  the  weight  will  be  thrown  forward*  over  the 
line  of  fufpenfion  than  what  remains  behind  it ;  and 
confequently  this  fupcrfluous  part  mult  lie  borne  by  the 
animal  which  draws  it.  In  afcending  any  height,  juft 
the  reverfe  takes  place }  for  thus  a  portion  of  the 
weight  is  thrown  backwards,  and  will  tend  to  lift  up 
the  animal  altogether.  The  conftquence  of  this  is, 
not  only  that  the  creature  muft  proceed  with  great 
•  pain,  but  that  the  friction  on  the  nave  and  axle  will 
be  augmented  by  laying  upon  them  a  part  of  the  ani- 
mal's weight  alfo.  If  the  body  be  fufpended  above 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  effect,  though  the  fame  in 
the  main,  will  be  reverfed  in  the  afcent  and  defcent  of 
hill,  as  long  as  the  body  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
(hafts but  (hould  the  whole  weight  be  fufpended  un- 
der the  axle,  independent  of  the  (hafts  altogether,  then 
it  vtill  always,  whether  afcending,  defcending,  or  mo- 
ving horizontally,  have  the  fame  effect  as  if  hung  di- 
rectly by  it. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  a  generally 
«f  fufpend-  received  opinion,  that  the  disadvantages  attending  car- 
inn;  c»rri-   riages  fufpended  either  above  or  below  the  centre  of 

•r^Snr"  ST?*'1?  ",e  augmente<l  ^y  tne  height  °f  the  wheels, 
the  centre  The  reafon  given  for  this  opinion  is,  that  the  hinder 
oJ  gravity,  part  of  the  load  in  afcending  an  hill,  being  thrown 
back,  will  overhang  that  part  of  a  large  wheel  which 
touches  the  plane,  much  more  than  when  a  fmaller 
wheel  is  nfed.  Mr  Anftice,  however,  obferves,  that 
all  the  difadvantage,  in  either  cafe,  is  expreftcd  by  the 
weight  which,  from  its  action  upon  tlie  axle,  tends  to 
lift  the  animal,  which  muft  always  be  the  fame  whether 
the  wheels  arc  high  or  low.  Thus,  in  fig.  76.  let  a 
carriage  be  reprefentcd  with  two  wheels  of  four  feet 
diameter,  afcending  a  plane  of  350  elevation  from  the 
level  LE.  Let  fig.  77.  rcprefent  a  carriage  exactly 
in  the  fame  circumftantes  with  the  former,  only  that 
the  wheels  are  fix  feet  in  diameter.  Let  C  be  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  SP  the  line  of  gravity  parallel 
to  the  central  line  AR,  the  line  of  fupport  or  fuf- 
penCon  ;  in  each  of  thefe  the  body  is  thrown  fo  far 
bach  by  its  pofition,  that  the  fpace  GS  and  AR  ii 
taken  from  before  the  line  of  gravity,  and  added  to 
the  part  behind  it.  Hence  a  certain  part  of  the  ani- 
mal's weight  inuft  be  exerted  upon  the  (hafts,  in  erder 
to  balance  that  of  the  carriage,  which  is  thus  thro  n 
back,  and  vhich,  as  is  evident  from  the  figures,  mult 
be  the  fame  in  both  carriages,  though  the  wheels  of 
the  one  fo  much  exceed  thofc  of  the  other  in  rue,  and 
the  point  T,  where  the  wheel  touches  the  plane,  is 
much  farther  from  the  line  of  fufpenfion  in  the  large 
wheel  than  in  the  fmall  one. 

To  r>  mr dy  the  inconvenience  which  muft  arifefrom 
placing  the  centre  or  gravity  in  the  carriage  low 
enough  ith  refpret  to  the  wheels,  it  will  be  beft  to 
apply  three  or  four  wheels,  placing  them  in  fuch  ft 
manner  that  the  line  of  gravity  may  always  fall  be- 
tween t.ic  wheels,  in  whatever  fit  nation  the  carriage 
may  probably  be  placed.  Thus  if  the  body  A,  fig.  7t*» 
be  pk  I  on  four  w  heels,  the  axles  of  which  are  at 
B  and  it  will  be  entirely  fnpported  between  them, 
though  more  by  C  than  B,  even  though  the  carriage 
Vol  X.  Part  II. 
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mould  be  afcending  an  hill  as  (Veep  as  HI,  viz.  50  Vbe-- 
degrees,  which  c*n not  ever  happen  in  practice,    liven  c<fl  "^'''V 
in  this  cafe  the  animal  would  have  no  occafuti  to       '  ~ 
make  exertions  for  preferring  the  balance  of  the  car- 
riage, though,  had  it  been  fupportcd  only  by  the  axles 
of  two  wheels  at  S,  far  the  greater  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  carriage  would  have  been  thrown  behind,  and 
the  equilibrium  could  not  have  been  preferved  .ithout 
the  grcateft  difficulty.    Hence  it  is  plain,  that  tlte 
greater  the  diltance  betwixt  the  axles  of  three  or  four 
wheels  applied  to  a  carriage,  the  left  liable  will  it  be  to 
have  the  line  of  gravity  thrown  out  of  its  proper  di> 
rcction  ;  but  as  this  diftancc  greatly  augments  the 
difficulty  in  turning  a  carriage,  fome  medium  is  to  be 
obfenred  in  this  m  well  as  other  things. 

What  has  been  juft  no*  obferved  with  regard  to  . 
the  prefervinz  the  balance  of  a  carriage  longitudinally,' 
applies  equally  to  tlje  preventing  it  from  being  ovcr-,^,.  tro, 
turned  laterally  upon  uneven  roads,  or  fuch  as  have  bong  o 
one  Gdc  mucri  higher  than  the  other.  In  order  to  this,"""01** 
v.e  muft  take  care  to  keep  tbc  line  of  gravity  fo  far 
within  the  body  of  the  carriage  that  it  Cannot  be 
thrown  out  of  it  l»y  any  ordinary  declivity  of  the  road 
upon  one  fide  more  than  another.  In  the  prefent 
cafe,  however,  as  the  wheels  arc  not  moveable  on 
an  axle  in  a  lateral  direction,  we  muft  confider  the 
points  of  fufpenfion  to  be  thofc  wheie  the  wheels  touch 
the  ground.  Thus,  let  fig.  79.  reprefent  the  crofa 
fcrtion  of  a  carriage  moving  upon  two  wheels ;  let  C 
be  its  centre  of  gravity  :  it  is  plain,  that  in  the  pofition 
there  reprefentcd,  each  of  the  points  A  and  B  fuf- 
tains  an  equal  (hare  of  the  weight,  and  muft  do  fo  as 
long  as  the  carriage  moves  upon  level  ground  :  but  if 
it  be  drawn  along  a  road  one  fide  of  which  is  higher 
than  the  other,  fuch  as  is  reprefentcd  fig.  80.  then 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  confequently  the  whole 
-  weight  of  the  carnage,  will  bear  upon  the  point  of  the 
wheel  B,  with  thh  additional  inconvenience,  that  the 
prefi'wre  docs  not  lie  perpendicularly  but  fomewhat  ob- 
liquely, by  which  the  wheel  is  in  great  danger  of  be- 
ing broken.  To  avoid  inconveniences  of  this  kind, 
the  points  of  bearing  upon  the  wheels  arc  removed  to 
a  greater  di  fiance  than  the  exact  perpendicular,  and 
this  is  called  dijhtng  the  wheels  j  the  good  effects  of 
which  are  evident  from  the  figure.  The  wheels  are 
difhed  by  inferring  the  (pokes  into  the  naves  in  fnch 
a  manner  that  they  may  decline  every  way  from  the 
carriage.  Some  difadvantage,  however,  attends  this 
contrivance,  for  the  carriage  thus  takes  up  more  room  " 
upon  the  road,  which  makes  it  more  unmanageable  ; 
and  when  it  moves  upon  plain  ground,  the  fpokes  not 
only  do  not  bear  perpendicularly,  by  which  mean* 
their  (trength  is  leffened,  but  the  friction  upon  the 
nave  and  axle  is  made  unequal,  and  the  more  fo  the 
more  that  the  wheels  are  difhed.  To  obviate  thefe  in- 
conveniences, fome  have  bent  downwards  the  ends  of 
the  axles  ;  but  thus  the  good  effects  of  the  dim  is  en- 
tirely Joft,  for  the  wheels  are  thereby  thrown  erect, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  diftt  doubly  incrcafed  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  carriage. 

The  practice  of  bending  forward  the  ends  of  the 
axle  is  (till  worfe ;  for  thus  the  wheels  are  thrown  out 
of  that  parallel  direction  which  they  (hould  always 
prefcrve  on  the  ground,  and  likewife  iricreafes  the  fric- 
tion both  on  the  /houlders  of  the  axles,  and  like- 
5C  wife 
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ground  ;  for  the  wheel*,  by  rolling  in  there  »re,  the  more  will  the  friction  be  divided  among  Wheel. 


7J4 

Wheel-   wife  m  the 

w-r-i?**,  ^j,  p0flt;0ll)  would  foon  come  together  if  not  pre- 
sented by  the  fhouldcrs  of  the  axles  j  whence  in  every 
revolution  they  muft  rub  with  confidcrable  force  upon 
the  ground. 

How  the  ^e  power  of  wheels  can  only  be  augmented  in  two 
,,..«;,  ,  f  ways.  1.  By  increafmg  the  length  of  that  arm  of 
v  hcf!»m»if  the  lcwr  to  which  the  power  is  applied  ;  and,  z.  By 
diminifhing  the  friction  betwixt  the  nave  and  axle. 
The  former  is  only  a  temporary  expedient  in  cafe  of 
any  obftaclc  which  cannot  be  furmountcd  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  It  is  accomplished,  by  transfering  the  action 
ef  the  animal's  power  from  the  centre  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel :  thus  the  pow- 
er of  the  lever  will  be  nearly  doubled,  as  is  Ihown  from 
fig.  71.  for  if  the  power  be  applied  to  the  wheel  at 
A,  tlurn  the  arm  of  the  lever  would  be  reprefented  by 
the  dotted  line  AO  in  (lead  of  CO  ;  and  the  former  be- 
ing nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  latter,  their  powers 
mull  he  in  the  fame  proportion.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  mode  of  applying  the  animal's  power 
can  only  be  ufeful  in  any  fudden  emergency  ;  for  were 
we  to  attempt  to  reduce  it  into  practice  by  winding  a 
rope  or  chain  about  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
the  animal  muft  move  twice  as  fail  as  the  carriage.  See 
this  alfo  exemplified  In  Plate  cclxxxv.  fig.  58,  where 
the  moving  power  is  reprefented  by  the  weight  P ; 
the  wheel  EF  turning  between  two  toothed  planes 
A  B  and  CD.  Here  it  is  evident,  that  while  one  of 
the  fmall  divifions  ca,  ar,  &c.  moves  forward  its  own 
length,  the  plane  A  muft  do  die  fame,  while  the 
centre,  by  the  motion  of  which  only  that  of  the  wheel 
can  be  meafured,  moves  but  through  half  the  fpace. 


Or  fusion 


heels  or  rollers,  the  cafe 
y  thefc  in  as  great  num- 
variety  of  way 


2.  With  refpectto  J  nit  ion 
is  different ;  and  we  may  ape 

ber»,  and  in  as  great  a  variety  of  ways  as  we  plead 
without  fear  of  inconvenience.  The  beft  method  of 
applying  them,  according  to  Mr  Anftice,  is  to  have 
the  wheels  and  axle  fixed  to  one  another,  fo  that  both 
may  turn  together.  Two  friction  wheels  a  little  over- 
lapping each  other*  muft  then  be  fixed  on  each  fide  of 
the  body  of  the  carriage,  fo  that  it  may  bear  on  the 
axle  in  the  interaction  of  the  wheels,  as  is  reprefented 
Mate  in  fig.  81.  Here  A  BCD  represents  the  body  of  the 
••"■xxxvi  1.  carriage,  the  large  circle  one  of  the  wheels  fixed  to 
the  axle  E.  The  circumference  of  each  of  the  fric- 
tion-wheels F  and  G  is  fuppofed  to  be  three  feet,  and 
that  of  their  axles  three  inches.  As  the  large  wheel 
then  revolves  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  and  thus 
transfers  the  friction  from  its  circumference  to  its  axle} 
fo  the  friction  of  the  axle  itfelf  is  now  transferred  from 
the  circumference  of  the  friction-wheels  to  their  axles. 
Every  revolution  of  the  great  wheel,  therefore,  during 
over 
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carnage 

An  objection  of  confidcrable  weight  arifes  to  this 
method  of  fixing  the  wheels  and  axles  together,  th.it 
thus  the  wheels  are  prevented  from  moving  with  diffe- 
rent velocities  as  they  ought  to  do,  when  the  carriage 
moves  out  of  a  right  line ;  but  this  may  be  obviated 
by  leaving  the  friction  wheels  loofc  upon  their  axles, 
by  which  means  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  move  with 
different  velocities,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  will  have 
the  advantages  of  friction-wheel*  always  as  to  one  wheel 
of  the' carriage,  and  generally  as  to  both.— The  whole 
contrivance,  however,  feems  likely  to  be  entirely  fu- 
perfeded  by  the  following  one  of  Mr  Gamett  of  Bri-  Mr  Oa 
llol,  who  has  obtained  a  patent  for  it.  The  general  mett 
principle  on  which  he  proceed*  is  this, 
axle  and  nave  a  hollow  fpace  is  left  to  be  filled  up  by  frlt 
folid  equal  rollers  nearly  touching  each  other.  Thefe 
arc  furniihed  with  axles  inferted  into  a  circular  ring 
at  each  end,  by  which  their  relative  diftances  arc 
prefcrved  ;  and  they  are  kept  parallel  by  means  of  wires 
fattened  to  the  rings  between  the  rollers,  and  which 
are  rivcttcd  to  them. 

To  underftand  the  effett  of  this  machinery  we  mull 
confider,  that  if.  when  plane  fui  faces  move  with  a  rol- 
ler between  them,  if  the  under  one  be  fixed,  the  up- 
per plane  will  put  the  rollers  forward  but  with  half 
the  quantity  of  its  own  motion.  This  is  owing  to 
the  reaction  of  the  ftationary  plane,  which  caufes  the 
roller  to  move  backward  upon  itfelf  as  much  as  the 
other  caufes  it  to  move  forward  upon  itfelf.  Thus, 
let  CD,  fig.  82.  be  a  fixed  furface,  and  AB  a  move- 
able one,  with  a  roller  E  between  them;  if  B  be  mo-ecixxanu 
ved  forward  to  G,  it  will  caufe  the  roller  to  move  to 
F,  which  is  but  half  the  diftance  that  AB  has  moved; 
becaufe  it  has  rolled  in  a  retrograde  direction  as  far 
againft  the  furface  BA  as  it  has  gone  forward  upon 
the  other.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  the  refiftancc  it 
meets  with  from  CD  ;  for  if  it  did  not  touch  that  fur- 
face, but  was  attached  by  any  other  means  to  AB,  it 
would  be  carried  along  with  it  through  the  whole 
fpace  without  any  rolling  motion.  Hence  it  is  clear, 
that  if  a  roller  be  placed  between  the  axle  and  nave  of 
a  wheel,  and  the  bitter  be  turned  round,  the  roller  will 
move  with  a  retrograde  motion  upon  the  axle  {  and  in 
order  to  carry  it  quite  round,  the  nave  muft  be  turned 
as  much  beyond  a  whole  revolution  as  is  equal  on  ita 
inner  circumference  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
axle.  To  exemplify  this,  let  ABCD,  fig.  83.  repre-' 
fent  the  nave  of  the  wheel  E,  the  inner  circumference 
of  which  is  1 8  inches,  and  the  axle  fo  fmall  that  it 
may  be  confidcrcd  as  a  point.  Let  F  and  G  be  two 
rollers  clofely  fitted  between  them  :  if  then  the  wheel 


which  it  paffes  over  18  feet  of  ground  by  means  of  be  turned  round,  the  rollers  will  alfo  be  carried  along, 

the  motion  of  the  axle,  puts  the  leffer  wheels  round  with  it  round  the  point  which  wc  confider  as  an  axle ;. 

one  fixth  part  of  their  circle  ;  and  confequently  their  for  there  can  neither  be  rolling  nor  friction  againft  a. 

axles  are  moved  through  the  lame  part  of  their  cir-  mere  point.    But  if  the  axle  be  of  any  fcnfiblc  fixe,, 

cumference,  the  friction  being  thus  reduced  to  that  for  inftancc  one  inch  circumference,  then  muft  each 

upon  this  fmall  part ;.  which  being  no  more  than  half  toller  move  round  by  the  motion  of  the  nave  againft' 

an  iach,  becomes  432  times  lefs  tlian.  it  would  have  it,  and  the  refiftance  of  the  angle  on  the  oppofite  fide, 

bees  on  the  large  wheel  without  any  motion  on  an  But  in  order  to  do  this,  it  muft  roll  in  a  retrograde 

axle,  and  1 1  times  kfs  by  mean*  of  tlie  fri&ion-wheeU  direction  upon  the  nave*  and  confequently  the  latter 

than  without  them.    The  axles  on  both  fidcs.indeed  muft  go  as  far  beyond  a  revolution  as  is  equaito,  the 

are  in  motion,  but  the  calculation  muft  be.  made  as  if  circumference  of  the  axle  upon  it,  before  the  roller 

only  one  moved  j  for  the  greater  number  of  wheels  can  go  once  round  the  axle>  which  in  this  cafe  is  by, 
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wheal-  ooe  iith  put  of  the  circumference.  Should  the  cir- 
c*rrin^>.  cunjfertnee  of  the  axle  be  nine  inches,  and  that  of  the 
*  inner  part  of  the  nave  remain  as  before,  the  wheel 
tnuft  perform  one  revolution  and  an  half  before  the  rol- 
ler could  be  moved  once  round,  and  fo  on  in  the  fame 
proportion  ;  but  ai  the  circumference  of  an  axle  muft 
always  be  left  than  the  inner  part  of  a  nave  turning 
upon  it  with  rollers  between  them,  it  never  can  amount 
to  two  revolutions  of  the  wheel  round  the  axle,  how. 
ever  nearly  it  may  approach  to  it  $  for  no  fegment  of  a 
circle  can  ever  be  a  ftraight  line. 

It  will  now  be  apparent,  that  if  feveral  rollers  be 
placed  all  round  between  the  nave  and  axle,  which- 
ever  way  the  wheel  be  turned  there  cannot  be  any  real 
friction,  but  merely  a  rolling  of  the  rollers.  If  like- 
wife  tbefe  rollers  be  all  of  one  fixe,  and  very  nicely  fitted 
to  the  cavity,  they  wilt  keep  their  places  without 
fhiftiag,  and  very  effectually  anfwer  the  purpofc  of 
deflroying  friction.  As  fuch  rollers,  however,  were 
very  liable  to  be  difplaced  by  accident,  the  ufc  of  them 
was  neglected,  till  Mr  Gamett  fuggefted  the  improve- 
ment already  mentioned,  and  which  is  rcprcfcntcd  in 
fig.  84.  Here  A  BCD  reprefents  a  piece  of  metal 
to  be  inferted  into  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  of  which  £  is 
the  axle,  and  t,  r,  1,  &c.  rollers  of  metal  having  axes 
inferted  into  the  brafen  circle  which  pa/Tea  thro*  their 
centres ;  and  both  circles  being  rivettcd  together  by 
means  ef  bolts  pulling  between  the  rollers  from  one 
fide  of  the  nave  to  the  other ;  and  thus  they  are  al- 
ways kept  feparate  and  parallel.  By  this  method,  in- 
deed, fome  friction  unavoidably  takes  place  betwixt 
the  axles  of  the  rollers  and  their  fockets  in  the  brafa- 
riags  ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  friction  depends  princi- 
pally on  the  force  by  which  the  rubbing  furfaces  are 
pre  lied  upon  each  other,  and  as  in  this  cafe  there  is 
but  the  flight  prefTure  occafioned  by  thofe  accidental 
circumftanccs  which  would  bring  the  rollers  toge- 
ther, the  friction  muft  be  too  trifling  to  be  no- 
ticed. 

Thus  far  with  regard  to  wheel-carriages  in  general. 
We  muft  now  make  fome  remarks  on  the  methods  of 
drawing  them,  and  the  conftruetion  of  particular  car- 
riages.— Men,  by  reafon  of  their  upright  form,  arc  by 
no  means  fitted  for  horizontal  draughts ;  but  animals 
who  go  upon  all  fours  are  remarkably  fo.  In  Britain 
horfes  are  commonly  made  ufc  of ;  but  mules,  oxen, 
fheep,  and  dogs,  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  all 
animals,  however,  the  capacity  for  drawing  a  load  de- 
pends upon  their  weight  as  well  as  their  abfolute 
ftrength.  Thus  it  may  happen,  that  a  very  heavy 
horfc  will  draw  a  load,  which  a  lighter  though  ftrong- 
erone  could  not  move;  and  this  will  always  happen, 
when  the  weaker  horfc  exceeds  the  other  iu  weight 
more  than  he  is  exceeded  by  him  in  ftrength.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  weight,  as  far  as  it  goes,  reacts 
upon  the  horfe,  and  pulls  him  back  as  much  as  he 
pulls  it  forward,  until  the  exertions  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  animal  refifted,  by  the  folid  ground,  overcome  the 
rcliilance  of  the  load  upon  the  moveable  wheels,  and 
it  goes  forward  in  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  the 
one  power  over  the  other.  If  the  horfe  were  put 
upon  a  moveable  plane,  and-attempted  to  draw  a  load 
upon  the  folid  ground,  inilead  of  pulling  it  forward  he 
would  pjU  himfclf  back.-  The  horfe  has  two  fources 
of  power,  in  drawing  a  load,  viz.  hi*  ftrength  and 
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weight.  The  former  is  the  fewrce  of  veldcity  j  and  at  Wheei- 
we  rind  the  actual  power  of  any  inanimate  body  in  C*IT'*'*C',J 
motion  by  multiplying  the  velocity  into  its  quantity  of  * 
matter,  fo  do  we  find  the  power  of  a  horfe  to  draw  a 
load,  by  confidering  his  weight  as  well  as  abfolute 
ftrength.  There  are  even  many  inftancet  in  common 
practice,  where  it  is  ufeful  to  increafe  the  weight  of 
an  horfe  or  other  animal ;  and  therefore  when  horfes 
are  employed  to  draw  mills,  it  is  ufual  to  put  a  final! 
load  upon  their  backs  in  order  to  increafe  their  abfo- 
lute momentum.  Where  the  animals  are  equal  in 
lirength  and  momentum,  however,  the  only  difference 
that  can  take  place  in  the  weights  they  draw  muft 
arife  from  the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  the  car- 
riages to  which  they  are  yoked,  or  of  the  roads  upon 
which  they  walk.  A  load  breaft-high  is  much  more 
eafily  drawn  than  one  which  is  dragged  along  the 
ground,  becaufc  the  power  of  the  animal  is  then  exert- 
ed directly  again  ft  it ;  and  this  holds  good  whether  the 
horfes  go  up  or  down  hill.  In  defcending,  indeed,  as 
the  load  is  then  higher  with  regard  to  the  horfc  than 
when  it  is  on  a  plane,  he  will  confequently  pull  it 
with  tlic  greater  force ;  but  in  this  cafe,  its  own  gra- 
vity confpires  with  the  draught,  and  will  like  wife  help 
the  load  to  defcend  ;  fo  that  in  this  cafe  the  animal 
has  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  greateft  power 
when  there  is  the  lcaft  necelfity,  nay,  when  it  is  often 
inconvenient. 

In  all  carriages  with  four  wheels  the  two  fore  ones 
are  made  of  a  much  fmaller  fue  than  the  hind  ones, 
both  for  the  fake  of  turning  moie  eafily,  and  likewife 
that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  cutting  the  braces ;  but 
were  both  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  to  be  of  the  fame 
height,  the  carriage  would  be  drawn  with  much  great- 
er eafe.  It  is  imagined  indeed  by  the  drivers  of  car- 
riages, that  the  high  hind  wheels  pulh  on  the  fore- 
wheels  :  but  this  is  evidently  abfurd ;  for  the  fore- 
wheels  mnft  turn  as  many  times  round  often er  than 
the  large  ones  as  the  latter  exceed  them  in  fixe.  Thus, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  circumference  of  the  large  wheels  to 
be  18  feet,  and  that  of  the  fmall  ones  only  Jlx,  it  is 
evident  that  the  latter  muft  turn  round  three  times  for 
once  that  -the  large  ones  turn  round.  Supposing  the 
carriage  therefore  to  be  loaded  equally  on  both  axles 
it  is  plain  that  by  the  greater  friction  upon  the  fore- 
axle  than  the  other,  it  inutl  wear  out  much  fooner, 
and  that  as  much  as  the  fore-wheels  arc  fmaller  than 
the  hind  ones.  But  it  is  the  univerfal  practice  of 
thofc  converfant  in  loading  and  driving  carriages,  to 
put  a  much  greater  load  upon  the  fore  than  the  back 
axle.  Thus  the  friction  not  only  becomes  greateft 
where  it  ought  to  be  lcaft,  but  the  fmall  wheels  mull 
ncccflarily  fink  deeper  into  the  ground  than  the  large 
ones,  which  they  are" at  any  rate  inclined  to  do  from 
their  fizc.  The  only  danger  in  laying  ths  greateft  load 
upon  the  hind  axle  is,  when  the  carriage  goes  up  a 
very  fteep  afcent ;  but  in  the  few  cafes  iu  which  this 
may  happen,  a  fmall  temporary  weight  laid  upon  the 
pole  betwixt  the  horfes  would  prevent  all  danger  of 
ovcrfctting. 

To  confirm  thefe  reafonings  by  experiment,  let  a 
fmall  model  of  a  waggon  be  made,  with  its  fore-wheels 
2r  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  hind-wheels  4*  ;  the 
whole  model  weighing  about  2"  ounces.  Let  this  little 
carriage  he  loaded  any  how  with  weights,  and  have  a 
5  C  i  ImaJI 
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fmill  cord  tied  to  each  of  it(  ends,  equally  high  from 
the  ground  it  reds  upon  ;  and  let  it  be  drawn  along  a 
horizontal  board,  UrSl  by  a  weight  in  a  fcale  hung  to 
the  cord  at  the  fore-part )  the  cord  going  over  a  pul- 
ley at  the  end  of  the  board  to  facilitate  the  draught, 
and  the  weight  juft  fufficknt  to  draw  it  along.  Then 
turn  the  carriage,  and  hang  the  fcale  and  weight  to 
the  hind-cord,  and  it  will  be  found  to  move  along  with 
the  fame  velocity  as  at  firft :  which  Shows  that  the 
power  required  to  draw  the  carriage  is  all  the  fame, 
whether  the  great  or  fmall  wheel*  arc  foremoN  t  and 
therefore  the  great  wheels  do  not  help  in  the  lea  it  to 
puili  on  the  fmall  wheels  in  the  road. 

Hang  the  fcale  to  the  fore-cord,  and  place  the  fore- 
wheels  (which  are  the  fmall  one*)  in  two  holes,  cut 
three  eight  parts  of  an  inch  deep  in  the  board  ;  then 
put  a  weight  of  32  ounces  into  the  carriage  over  the 
fore-axle,  and  an  equal  weight  over  the  hind-one  :  this 
done,  put  44  ounce*  into  the  fcale,  which  will  be  juSt 
fuilicient  to  draw  out  the  fore-wheels :  but  if  this 
weight  be  taken  out  of  the  fcale,  and  one  of  1  ft  ounces 
put  into  its  place,  if  the  hind-wheels  are  placed  in  the 
holes,  the  16  ounce  weight  will  draw  them  out ;  which 
is  little  more  thon  a  third  part  of  what  was  necelTary 
to  draw  out  the  fore-wheels.  This  fhows,  that  the  lar- 
ger the  wheels  arc,  tlic  lefs  power  will  draw  the  car- 
riage, efpecially  on  ruui;h  ground. 

Put  64  ounce*  over  the  axle  of  the  hind-wheels,  and 
3  2  over  the  axle  of  the  fore-ones,  in  the  carriage  ;  and 
place  the  fore-w  ccl*  in  the  holes:  then  put  ^8  ounces 
into  the  fcale,  which  will  juft  draw  out  the  fore-wheels; 
and  when  the  hind-ones  come  to  the  hole,  they  will 
find  hut  very  little  rclitlance,  becaufe  they  fink  but  a 
little  way  into  it. 

But  Ihift  the  weights  in  the  carriage,  by  putting  the 
32  ounces  upon  the  hind-axle,  and  the  64  ounces  up- 
on the  fore-one  j  and  place  the  fore-wheels  in  the 
holes :  then,  if  76  ounces  be  put  into  the  fcale,  it  will 
be  found  no  more  than  fufheient  to  draw  out  thefe 
wheels ;  which  is  double  the  power  required  to  draw 
them  out  when  the  lighter  part  of  the  load  was  put 
upon  them  5  which  is  a  plain  demonstration  of  the  ab- 
furdity  of  putting  the  heavieft  part  of  the  load  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  waggon. 

Every  one  knows  what  an  outcry  was  made  by  the 
generality,  if  not  the  whole  body,  of  the  carriers, 
again)!  the  broad-wheel  act  ;  and  how  hard  it  was  to 
perfuade  them  to  comply  with  it,  even  though  the  go- 
vernment allowed  them  to  draw  with  more  horfes,  and 
carry  greater  kadi  than  ufuaL  Their  principal  ob- 
jection was,  that  as  a  broad  wheel  mult  touch  the 
ground  in  a  great  many  more  points  than  a  narrow 
wheel,  the  friction  mult  of  courfe  be  juft  fo  much  the 
greater ;  and  confequcntly  there  mult  be  fo  many  more 
horfes  than  ufual  to  draw  the  waggon.  It  is  believed 
that  the  majority  of  people  were  of  the  fame  opinion  ; 
.not  considering,  that  if  the  whole  weight  of  the  waggon 
and  load  in  it  bears  upon  a  great  many  points,  each 
fullains  a  proportionally  lefs  degree  of  weight  and 
friction,  than  when  it  bears  only  upon  a  few  points: 
fo  that  wbat  is  wanting  in  one  is  made  up  in  the 
other ;  and  therefore  will  be  juft  equal  under  equal  de- 
grees of  weight,  as  may  be  Shown  by  the  following 
plain  and  cafy  experiment. 

Let  one  eud  of  a  piece  of  pack-thread  he  bftcned 
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to  a  brick,  and  the  other  end  to  a  common  fcale  for  Wheel, 
holding  weightst  then,  having  laid  the  brick  edgewife 
on  a  table,  and  let  the  fcale  hang  under  the  edge  of ' 
the  table,  put  as  much  weight  into  the  fcale  as  will 
juil  draw  the  brick  along  the  table.  Then  taking  back 
the  brick  to  its  former  place,  lay  it  flat  on  the  table, 
and  leave  it  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  fame  weight  ia 
the  fade  a*  before,  which  will  draw  it  along  with  the 
lame  eafe  as  when  it  lay  upon  its  edge.  In  the  former 
cafe,  the  brick  may  be  considered  as  a  narrow  wheel 
on  the  ground ;  and  in  the  latter,  as  a  broad  wheel. 
And  lincc  the  brick  is  drawn  along  with  equal  cafe, 
whether  its  broad  fide  or  n  u  row  tdgc  touches  the  table, 
it  (hows  that  a  broad  wheel  might  be  drawn  along  the 
giound  with  the  fame  cai'e  at.  a  narrow  one  (fuppofing 
them  equally  heavy),  even  tl.oiigh  they  Should  drag, 
and  not  roll,  as  they  go  along. 

As  narrow  wheels  arc  constantly  finking  into  the 
road,  they  not  only  prove  very  destructive  to  the  high- inj^,M 
ways'over  which  the  carriages  move,  but  by  rcafon  of  vrhtcU, 
this  very  linking,  they  muit  be  accounted  as  going 
continually  up  hill  in  fume  degree,  even  when  drawn 
upon  plain  ground.  Thefe  inconveniences  arc  obvi- 
ated by  the  ufe  of  broad  wheels ;  and  indeed  the  utili- 
ty of  thefe  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  fetms  furprifing  how 
the  ufe  of  narrow  wheels  is  on  any  occasion  permitted 
by  the  legislature.  The  wheels  ordinarily  ufed  for 
waggons  are  nine  inches  broad  \  but  of  late  a  practice 
has  been  introduced  of  ufing  rollers  16  inches  broad* 
by  which  the  inconveniencies  of  the  narrow  wheels  are 
removed,  and  the  grcatclt  weights  may  be  drawn  over 
the  very  word  roads,  nut  only  without  making  them 
worfc,  but  greatly  to  their  improvement.  It  has  been 
objected,  that  broad  wheels  foon  accumulate  in  clayey 
roads  fo  much  matter  that  it  would  foon  equal  an  or- 
dinary load;  but,  not  to  mention  that  fuch  roadr 
ought  to  have  no  existence  in  a  country  where  fuch 
fums  are  annually  paid  foi  their  reparation,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  palling  heavy  rollers  over  them  is  the  only 
method  to  give  that  firmnefs  to  day  which  is  neccflary 
for  its  fupporting  the  animals  who  walk  over  it ;  and 
indeed  many  of  the  roads  in  this  country,  by  rcafon  of 
the  continual  poaching  by  wheels  and  feet  of  horfes, 
&c.  become  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  year  al- 
moft  impaflTablc  by  people  on  foot.  The  legislature 
appear  to  be  very  fcnGble  uf  the  advantages  derived 
from  thefe  rollers,  and  accordingly  allow  fuch  car- 
riages as  are  furnished  with  them  to  go  toll-free. 

In  the  traductions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  *i 
1788,  we  meet  with  fomc  curious  obfervations  00  the  Mr  Eigt' 
fubjed  of  wheel-cairiages,  by  Mr  Lovtll  Edgeworth.  Wo?h'»  «*• 
This  gentleman  informs  us,  that  he  wasprefent  in  Lon-JJf",!^* 
don  in  177,3,  at  a  let  of  experiments  tried  in  order  to  ages, 
determine  the  comparative  advantages  of  low  and  high 
wheels.   The  apparatus  for  thefe  experiments  was  con- 
structed with  the  greatefl  accuracy.  The  carriages  them- 
felvec  were  made  by  the  bell  workmen  in  London,  and 
they  were  drawn  along  a  fmooth  table  by  filk  Strings  of 
(mall  diameters  put  over  a  pulley  nicely  constructed,  and 
fitted  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  fcarcc  any  friction. 
On  applying  a  weight  to  the  end  of  the  Siring  which 
parted  over  the  pulley,  little  diSTerence  appeared  io  the 
velocities  with  which  the  carriages  palled  along  the  table, 
whether  the  wheels  were  high  or  low  ;  but  what  ap- 
peared furprifiiig  was,  that  when  obfiaclcs  were  put 
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the   a  tin  vane,  which  by  it*  refinance  to  the  air  regulated  Vfhtet- 


in  their  way,  fcmethries  the  high  tad  fometi 
low  wheels  had  the  advantage,  according  to  the  difTe-  the 


ioo  of  the  machine.    On  putting  weight! ,  """V"- 
rent  mapes  and  fiaes  of  the  ohitaeles.    •«  It  appears    into  the  fcale,  it  was  found  that  eight  or  ten  turns 
at  tirft  view  (fays  Mr  t#ivell),  that  the  force  which    were  neeeffary  to  give  the  wheel  an  uniform  velocity, 
drew  thefc  carriage*  was  employed  only  in  ovetcoming    which  wai  preferred  in  all  the  experiments,  any  rcfill- 
the  friction  of  the  axle-tree,  ur  in  lifting  the  weight    ance  thrown  in  the  way  being  overcome  by  an  addition 


over  the  obilacle.    But  'I  fufpe&ed  at  the  time,  of  weight,  and  confequently  this  addition  being  al- 
and have  fince  been  convinced*  that  an  obftrudion  of  ways  an  accurate  meafure  of  the  refiftance. 
another  fort  existed  more  coafidcrable  than  either  of       On  loading  the  wheel  fo  as  to  weigh  about  four 
thefe  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  has  not  to  pounds,  it  acquired  a  velocity  of  ten  feet  in  a  fecor.d  by 
my  knowledge  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  writer  upon  nearly  five  pounds  and  an  hal;';  but  on  phci.ig  in  its 


S»  , 


mechanics." 

This  obftruclion  is  no  other  than  the  vie  inertia  of 


|h oof  f  the  matter,  which  has  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
r^e'e"*'  phNofophcrs,  a,vd  the  non-entity  of  which,  in  diilinc- 
Ucnt  of  gra-  t'oa  from  the  power  of  gravity,  leems  now  to  be  pretty 


ve  poun 

way  an  obflacV  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  fi< 
pounds  and  an  half  were  required  to  came  the  wheel 
pafs  over  it.  Tv.  o  fuch  obilaclcs  required  fourteen 
and  an  half  pounds;  but  on  fubftkuting  two  obilaclcs 
of  the  fame  height,  but  making;  an  inclined  plane  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  it  required  only  two  pounds 
to  overcome  their  iclii'unce.    "  The  dirVercnce  there- 


with any  given  velocity,  its  motion,  fo  long  as  that 

Velocity  1,1  runtinni-rl 

by  the 


vity.  generally  admitted.  The  argument  ufed  for  its  ex- 
igence by  Mr  Edgcworth  is  as  follows  :  "  After  a  car- 
riage has  been  once  fct  in  motion  upon  a  fmooth  road  fore  (fays  he)  between  two  and  fourteen,  mull  bo  at- 
tributed to  the  vit  in*  it*}  for  the  velocities  of  the 
carriage  and  the  heights  of  the  obstacles  remaining 
the  fame,  the  only  difference  that  cxilts  is,  that  in  the 
one  cafe  the  wheel  has  much  more  time  to  Uirmouut 
the  obilacle  than  in  the  other,  and  confequently  had 
much  lefs  xh  i.iertit." 

On  this  piece  of  rcafoning,  however,  it  isimpoffible 
to  avoid  making  the  following  remark,  vi%.  that  no- 
thing happens  but  what  ought  to  do  fo  upon  the  com- 
mon principles  of  mechanics.  One  obilacle,  when  up- 
right, required  fix  pounds  and  au  half  to  overcome 
it  ;  but  when  an  inclined  plane  three  times  the  length, 
was  added  t>j  it,  it  ought  then  to  have  been  overcome 
more  time  allowed  for  overcoming  the  vit  inert!*  of  by  a  third  part^of  the  power,  that  is,  by  fomething 
its  weight  in  the  latter  cafe  than  in  the  former,  the    more  than  two  pounds;  and  the  rcafon  why  fomething 
(mailer  wheel  may  be   drawn   forward  by   a  lefs   lefs  than  the  third  part  was  required,  fecms  to  have  been 

the  advantage  the  wheel  had  by  a&ing  as  a  lever;  as 
has  been  already  obferved  on  tlie  principles  of  Mr  An- 
fticc.  There  is  not  therefore  the  leatl  occaiion  to  ap- 
ply to  a  vit  inertic,  or  any  obfeure  principle,  for  a  folu- 
tion  of  what  mayfoeafily  be  fulved  upon  the  common 
principles  of  mechanics  and  gravity. 

Mr  Edgcworth  concludes  his  observations  with  fome 


)  i  continued,  is  neither  retarded  nor  promoted 
inert i j  ;  but  whenever  it  paries  over  any 
height,  not  only  the  weight  of  the  carriage  muft  be 
lifted  up,  but  the  vit  inerti*  of  that  weight  muft  be 
overcome  in  a  new  direction  ;  and  as  much  velocity 
muft  he  communicated  to  it  in  that  new  direction  as 
will  enable  it  to  rife  to  the  height  of  the  obilacle  while 
it  paflcs  over  its  bafe.  When  an  obilacle  is  of  fuch  a 
fir.c  and  (hape  that  a  wheel  of  fix  feet  diameter  muft 
flrike  the  tup  of  it  at  once,  and  not  roll  from  the  bot- 
tom upwards,  and  when  its  fhape  will  permit  a  fmaller 
wheel  to  touch  it  during  its  whole  afcent,  as  there  is 


5.t 


power  than  the  larger,  notwithllanding  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  lever,  which  is  in  favour  of  the  larger 
wheel." 

To  determine  this,  our  author  made  nfe  of  an  in- 
clined plane  five  or  fix  feet  long  and  one  foot  high, 
placed  on  a  fmooth  horizontal  floor.  He  then  affu- 
med  the  diflancc  to  which  the  carriage  was  driven  on 

the  floor  by  the  velocity  acquired  in  defcending  the  remarks  on  the  ufe  of  fprings,  which  are  found  greatly  . 
plane,  as  a  meafure  of  the  force  with  which  it  could 
overcome  any  obilacle  placed  in  its  way  ;  and  confe- 
quently the  diminution  of  the  diftance  was  the  mea- 
fure of  the  refiftance  itfelf.  Not  fatit>ficd  with  this  ap- 
paratus, however,  he  fcre»ed  a  circle  of  iron  three 
feet  three  inches  in  diameter  upon  a  folic!  floor.  In 


to  facilitate  the  draught  of  carriages.  "  Whatever 
(fays  he)  permits  the  load  to  rife  gradually  over  an 
obilacle  without  obftruciing  the  velocity  of  the  car- 
riage, will  tend  to  facilitate  its  draught;  and  the 
application  of  fprings  has  this  effect  to  a  very  consider- 
able degree  ;  the  fame  weight  of  four  pounds  being 


Ipring*  in 
carriages.. 


the  centre  of  this  circle  he  erected  an  upright  axis  or    drawn  over  the  fame  obftaclcs,  when  fprings  were  put 


between  the  load  and  the  carriage,  by  four  pounds  in- 
ilcad  of  14  This  remarkable  difference  points  out 
the  great  advantage  of  fprings  in  rough  roads  ;  an  ad- 
vantage which  might  be  obtained  for  heavy  waggons* 
as  well  as  for  other  carriages,  by  a  judicious  applica- 
tion of  the  fame  means. 

"  It  appears  from  tlve  Memoirs  of  the  French 


roller  upon  two  pivots,  one  refting  in  a  locket  of  bra  hi 
upon  the  floor,  the  other  in  a  bridge  raifed  acrofs  the 
machine.  A  round  the  axis  was  wound  a  Irnall  (ilk  cord, 
with  a  fcaleand  weights  fattened  to  it,  which  pa  (Ted  over 
a  pulley  into  an  adjoining  tl  air-cafe,  and  turned  the  axis 
with  a  determined  velocity.  An  horizontal  arm  of 
wood  extended  from  the  axis  to  the  circumference  of 

the  inner  circle,  and  to  the  extremity  of  the  arm  was  demy,  that  the  idea  of  applying  fprings  to  carriages, 
faftencd  a  piece  of  (lee!  in  form  of  the  axle -tree  of  a  had  occurred  to  M.  Thomas  in  the  year  1703;  who 
carriage,  having  a  wheel  upon  it,  which  by  the  motion  has  given  a  drawing  of  a  carriage  con t. rutted  upon 
of  the  axis  was  carried  round  upon  iu  edge  like  the  this  principle  many  years  before  it  was  attempted  to 
ftone  of  a  tanner's  mill.  The  arm  was  fiirniftied  with  be  put  in  execution.  So  little  expectation  had  he  of 
an  hinge,  by  means  of  w  hich  the  wheel  could  tifc  up  fuccefs,  that  he  cxpiefsly  mentions  it  as  a  theory  which, 
and  pafs  ever  any  obftaclc  which  ftood  in  its  way.  could  not  be  reduced  to  practice:  he  had,  however,  no 
Above  thu  was  aaother  arm,  having  on  ita  extremity   notion  of  applying  fprings  to  facilitate  the  draught,, 

5  but 
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,  Wheel-  but  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  rider;  and  I  ap-  fattened  to  the  ends  of  the  two  lever*  or  treddlei  CD,  Wheel- 

esmsgta.  preh<;nd  that  it  is  not  at  pre  fen  t  commonly  imagined  whofe  other  ends  are  fixed  in  fuch  manner  in  the  piece  carr^*refci 

'       that  fprings  arc  advantageous  for  this  purpofe ;  nor  E,  which  it  joined  to  the  box,  that  they  can  eafily  T 

would  it  at  firft  fightapppear  credible,  that,  upon  a  rough  move  op  and  dowu.    F,  F,  are  two  flat  pieces  of  iron 

paved  road,  fuch  at  are  common  in  Chcfhireand  other  that  are  joined  to  the  treddlei,  and  take  the  teeth  of 

parti  of  England,  a  pair  of  horfes  could  draw  a  car-  the  two  wheel*  H,  H,  which  arc  fixed  on  the  lame 

riage  mounted  upon  fprings  with  greater  eafe  and  ex-  axit  with  the  hind-wheel*  of  the  carriage,  I,  I. 


pedition  than  four  could  draw  the  fame  carriage  if  the 
fprings  and  braces  were  removed,  and  the  carriage 
bolted  faft  down  to  the  perch." 

Mr  Lovell  made  alfo  fomc  experiment*  with  high 
and  low  car- *n<*  k>w,  '0*t>  *,,a  ^ortt  carriages,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  wu  the  moil  advantageous,  but  could  not 
recoiled  the  particular  refuha  of  each 


54 

On  high 


It  it  evident,  that  when  the  footman  behind  preflei 
down  one  of  the  treddles,  fuppofc  C,  with  hi*  foot,  he 
mull  bring  down  one  of  the  piece*  of  iron  F,  and  con- 
fequently  turn  .the  wheel  H  that  is  next  to  its  and  at 
the  fame  time,  by  mean*  of  the  rope  that  goea  over 
the  pulley,  he  muft  raife  the  other  trcddle  D,  together 
with  it*  piece  F,  which  being  thruft  down  will  turn 


He  was,  however,  allured,  that  the  preference  lately  the  other  wheel  H;  and  fo  alternately:  and  as  the 

given  in  England  to  high  carriage*  is  ill-founded  j  great  wheel*  arc  fixed  on  the  fame  axi»,  they  muft  ne» 

and  that,  though  in  fmooth  road*,  the  height  of  the  cclTarily  move  at  the  fame  time, 

carriage  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  yet  in  rough  road*  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  if  the  end*  of  the  treddlei 

it  ic  very  difadvaruageous.    The  length  of  carriage*  next  E,  inftead  of  being  placed  behind  the  carriage, 

alfo>  if  their  weight  be  not  increafed,  is  a  matter  were  turned  the  oppofite  way,  fo  a*  to  come  under  the 

of  indifference,  except  in  very  uneven  road*,  and  where  feet  of  the  perfon  who  fit*  in  it,  he  might  move  it  with 

there  are  deep  ruts;  long  carriage*  being  preferable  in  equal,  or  even  greater  facility,  than  the  footman,  as  it 

the  former  cafe,  and  fhori  ones  in  the  latter.  would  then  be  charged  with  the  weight  of  one  perfon 

The  reafon  why  fpring*  fo  much  facilitate  the  draught  only. " 

of  carriages  fcems  to  be,  not  only  that  they  allow  A  machine  of  this  kind  will  afford  a  falutary  recre- 

the  wheels  to  pafs  more  gradually  over  the  obftacles,  ation  in  a  garden  or  park,  or  on  any  plain  ground  ; 

as  Mr  Edgeworth  lays  but  that  by  their  clallicity  but  in  a  rough  or  deep  road  muft  be  attended  with 

they  make  the  carriage  bound  upwards  every  moment  more  pain  than  pleafure. 

for  a  fmall  way.   Thus  its  gravity  is  for  that  moment  Another  contrivance  for  beini 


in  a  great  meafure  counteracted,  and  the  progreffive 
motion  which  it  has  already  acquired  is  at  liberty  to 
aft  more  freely  in  pulhing  it  forward ;  for  were  it  pof- 
fible  very  fuddenly  to  take  away  the  horfes  from  a 
carriage  mounted  on  fprings,  and  moving  with  consi- 
derable velocity,  it  would  continue  for  fomc  time  to  move 
of  itfelf ;  the  weight  in  this  cafe  afting  as  a  fly  upon 


carried  without  To  fcil  as 
draught,  is  by  means  of  a  failing  cfiariot  or  boat  fixed  J1?*  wil*  • 
on  four  wheel*,  as  AB;  which  is  driven  before  the^"  "'^ 
wind  by  the  fails  CD,  and  guided  by  the  rudder  E.  bT  water. 
In  a  chariot  of  this  kind,  the  wheels  fhould  be  farther  Fig.  87. 
afunder,  and  the  axle-trees  longer,  than  in  other  car- 
riages, to  prevent  ovct  turning. 

A  machine  of  this  fort  was  conftrufted  in  the  laft 


any  mechanical  engine,  by  means  of  which  the  machine  century  by  Stcphinus,  at  Schevcling  in  Holland,  and 
accumulates  a  certain  quantity  of  power,  and  will  keep   is  celebrated  by  many  writers.    Its  velocity  with  a 


A  carrncc 


itfelf  in  motion  for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  hand 
is  taken  away  from  it.  The  weight  of  all  carriages 
indeed  has  fomc  effeft  of  this  kind,  otherwifc  the 
draught  would  require  an  intolerable  exertion  of 
ilrength  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  tendem  y 
to  proceed  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  once  fet  a- 
guing,  is  remarkable  in  all  great  quantities  of  matter, 
and  vcty  perceptible  even  when  weights  are  pulled  di- 
reftly  upward;  fur  in  railing  great  weight*  by  a  crane, 
the  burden  is  lifted  with  conliderably  more  eafe  when 
near  the  top  than  at  bottom,  even  after  making  every 
neceffary  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  rope,  &c. 
By  means  of  wheels,  fome  people  have  contrived 


i  any  o 
ther  force 
ttiRn  what 


carnages  to  go  without  horfes,  or  any  other  moving 
l°uli"o-  power  than  what  was  given  by  the  paffengcrs,  by  the 
wind,  8cc.    One  of  thefe  is  reprefented  by  A  BCD. 
It  is  moved  by  the  footman  behind  it;  and  the  fore- 
it  receives  wheels,  which  aft  as  a  rudder,  are  guided  by  the  pcr- 
i>om  the    f0n  who  fits  in  the  carriage  (  a  ). 
oaflcngeM.     Between  the  hind-wheels  is  placed  a  box,  in  which 
*»"  }'     is  concealed  the  machinery  that  moves  the  carriage. 
A  A  (fig.  «6.)  is  a  fmall  axis  fixed  into  the  box.  B  is 


ftrong  wind  is  faid  to  be  fo  great,  that  it  would  carry 
eight  or  ten  perfons  from  Schevcling  to  Putten,  which 
is  42  Englifh  miles  diftant,  in  two  hours- 
Carriages  of  this  kind  are  faid  to  be  frequent  in 
China;  and  in  any  wide,  level  country,  muft  be 
fome  times  both  pleaiant  and  profitable.  The  gnat 
inconvenience  attending  this  machine  is,  that  it  can 
only  go  in  the  direction  the  wind  blows,  and  even  not 
then  unlcfs  it  blow  tlrong:  fo  that,  after  you  have  got 
fome  way  on  your  journey,  if  the  wind  mould  fail,  or 
change,  you  muft  cither  proceed  on  foot  or  go  back. 
Some  remedy  fur  this  inconvenience  will  be  found  in 
the  next  contrivance.  The  Hollanders  have,  or  had, 
fmall  veffels,  fomething  of  thi  kind,  that  carry  one 
or  two  perfons  on  the  ice,  having  a  (ledge  at  bottom 
inftead  of  wheels:  and  being  made  in  the  form  of  a 
boat,  if  the  ice  break  the  paffengers  are  fee u red  from 
drowning. 

To  sail  againft  the  wind :  Let  A  BCD  be  the  body  ;>  ^ 
of  a  filling  chariot :  M  the  maft,  to  which  are  fixed I'.nd,^  nft 
the  wings  or  laila  EFGt:  -  the  two  ftrft  of  which,  EF.thc  wind, 
are  u;rc  fuppofed  to  be  expanded  by  the  wind;  R  isi'ig.  &». 


a  pulley,  over  which  runs  a  rope,  whofe  two  ends  arc    the  rudder  by  which  it  is  guided.  Therefore  the  wind 


(at  This  machine  was  invented  by  M.  Richard,  a  phyfician  of  Rochelle,  and  was.  exhibited  at  Paris  in  the 
laft  century.    It  is  ddcribed  by  M.Ozaoam  in  his  Rtcrtaiiom  Mtibtmaiujua. 
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Wheel  driving  the  fails  round,  with  the  mail  M,  and  the  cog. 
wheel  K,  take  the  teeth  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
fides  of  the  two  fore-wheel*  of  the  carriage,  and  con- 
fequcntly  keep  it  in  continual  motion. 

The  body  of  this  machine  fhould  not  be  large,  nor 
placed  very  high,  not  only  to  prevent  overturning, 
but  that  il<  motion  may  not  be  thereby  impeded;  for 
the  velocity  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
wind  on  the  (ail*  to  that  on  the  body  of  the  machine. 
Therefore,  if  they  be  both  equal,  it  will  (land  ftill;  or 
if  the  force  on  ihc  body  be  greatefl,  it  will  go  back- 
ward* ;  unlets  there  be  a  contrivance  to  lock  the 
wheels.  The  upper  part  of  the  machine  next  A,  may 
he  made  to  take  off  when  the  wind  is  contrary  ;  and 
there  may  be  another  fct  of  fails  placed  between  the 
two  hind-wheels,  which  will  confidently  incrcafe  its 
velocity,  hut  after  all,  for  general,  ufe,  a  common 
carriage  muft  be  preferable:  for  this  cannot  be  expec- 
ted to  go  up  a  moderate  afcent  without  great  difficul- 
ty; nor  down  a  declivity,  when  there  is  a  (Irong  wind, 
without  danger;  and  even  on  level  ground,  if  the  road 
be  in  any  degree  rough,  its  progrefs  muft  be  very 
flow,  attended  both  with  difficulty  and  danger.  In 
an  open  country,  however,  where  there  is  a  large 
trad  of  level  and  fmooth  ground,  and  frequent  (Irong 
winds,  a  machine  of  this  fort  will  certainly  be  very 
convenient;  and  in 'moll  countries,  when  made  of  a 
fmall  fize,  may  be  ufeful  to  young  people,  by  affording 
them  a  pleafant  and  healthful  excrcife. 

A  carriage,  the  body  of  which  is  incapable  of  be- 
*ing  overturned,  may  be  made  as  foliowt.  1  he  body 
raufl  confitl  of  a  regular  hollow  globe,  as  A  B,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  to  be  an  immoveable  weight, 
and  which  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  number  ot 
perfons  or  the  load  the  machine  is  intended  to  carry. 
Round  the  globe  muft  go  two  horizontal  iron  circlet 
D,  £,  and  two  others  F.  G,  that  are  perpendicular 
to  the  former.  All  thefc  circlet  mult  be  made  cxadly 
to  fit  the  globe,  that  it  may  move  freely  in  every  di- 
rection. The  two  horizontal  circlet  are  to  be  joined 
en  each  fide  by  a  perpendicular  bar,  one  of  which  it 
expreffed  in  the  figure  by  HI.  All  thefe  iront 
fhould'  be  hoed  with  leather,  to  prevent  unncceflary 
friction.  The  body  of  the  carriage  may  be  either  of 
leather  or  hard  wood;  but  the  latter  will  be  moll  ele- 
gible,  at  leaft  liable  to  wear.  The  wheel  on  each  lide 
is  to  be  fattened  to  the  perpendicular  bar  by  meant  of 
a  handle  K  that  keep*  it  fteady. 

Now  the  body  of  this  machine  moving  freely  in 
the  iron  circlet  every  way,  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
always  lie  at C  ;  therefore,  in  whatever  pofition  the 
wheels  are,  or  even  if  they  overturn,  the  body  of  the 
carriage  will  conilantly  remain  in  the  fame  perpendi- 
cular direction. 

A  t  L  it  placed  a  pin,  round  which  is  a  hollow  mover 
able  cylinder:  this  pin  moves  up  and  down  in  the 
groove  MN,  that  it  may  not  impede  the  perpendicu- 
lar motion,  of  the  circles,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  pre- 
vent* the  body  of  the  machine  from  turning  round  in 
a  horizontal  direction.  O  is  one  of  the  windows,  P 
the  door,  and  QR  the  (hafts  to  this  machine. 

When  a  carriage  of  this  fort  is  intended  for  a  Angle 
perfun,  or  a  light  weight,  it  may  be  hung  on  fwivels, 
as  the  rolling  lamp  or  the  fea-com. 


r»ttc. 
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pafs,  which  will  make  its  horizontal  motion  ftill  more  Wheel- 
regular;  and  when  it  it  defigned  to  carry  feveral  per-  carr''^tel♦^ 
font,  by  adding  another  perpendicular  bar  on  each  fide,  * 
between  the  two  horizontal  circles,  it  may  be  placed 
on  four  wheels.    The  body  of  this  machine  fhould  be 
frequently  oiled  or  greafed,  not  only  to  prevent  any 
difagrecable  noife  that  may  arife  from  its  rubbing 
againft  the  circlet,  but  to  prevent  unneccflary  wear  in 
the  feveral  part*. 

This  carriage  is  not  intended  for  fmooth  roads,  or 
a  regular  pavement;  there  certainly,  thofe  of  tlt>  com- 
mon conduction  arc  much  preferable;  nor  fhould  a 
carriage  totally  free  from  irregular  motion  be  fought 
after  by  thofe  who  arc  in  perfect  health:  but  there  are 
many  perfons,  fubject  to  different  diforders,  who  by 
being  obliged  to  travel  over  rough  roads  in  the  com- 
mon carnages,  fuffcr  tortures  of  which  the  healthful 
have  no  idea ;  to  all  thefe,  therefore,  and  to  every 
one  who  is  forced  to  travel  through  dangerous  roads, 
a  carriage  of  this  fort  muft  doubtlcfs  be  highly  de- 
sirable. 

At  this  defign  may  appear  to  fomc  perfons,  on  a 
fuperficial  view,  impracticable,  we  (hall  here  infert  an 
account  of  a  fimilar  carriage,  which  we  have  taken 
from  the  firft  volume  of  the  Abridgement  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfactions,  by  Low  thorp.  There  is  not, 
however,  any  defcription  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
machine  was  conftrueted.  The  account  is  as  follows : 
"  A  new  fort  of  calafh  defcribed  by  Sir  R.  B.  Tliit 
calafh  goes  on  two  wheels;  carries  one  perfon ;  it  light 
enough.  Though  it  hangs  not  on  braces,  yet  it  is  ea- 
fier  than  the  common  coach.  #  A  common  coach  w  ill 
overturn  if  one  wheel  go  on  a  fuperficies  a  foot  and  a 
half  higher  than  the  other;  but  this  will  admit  of  th<j 
difference  of  three  feet  and  one-third  in  height  of  the 
fuperficies,  without  danger  of  overturning.  Wc  chofe 
all  the  irregular  banks,  and-  fides  of  Pitches,  to  run  ■ 
over;  and  I  have  this  day  feen  it,  at  five  feveral  times, 
turn  over  and  over,  and  the  hoife  not  at  all  difordered. 
If  the  horfe  fhould  be  in  the  leaft  unruly,  with  tho 
help  of  one  pin  you  diiengagc  him  from  the  calafh 
without  any  inconvenience  (a  contrivance  of  this  fort 
nuty  bt  ea/ily  added  to  tlx  foregoing  de/igu ).  .  I  myfelf 
have  been  once  overturned,  and  knew  it  not  till  I 
looked  up  and  faw  the  wheel  flat  over  my  head  :  and 
if  a  man  went  with  hit  eye*  (hut,  he  would  imagine 
himfclf  in  the  mod  fmooth  way,  though  at  the  fame 
time  there  be  three- feet  difference  in  the  height  of  the  • 
ground  of  each  wheel" 

Sbct.V.'  Of  Mi»t. 

Mill,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  fignifiec  a 
machine  for  grinding  com,  though,  in  a  more  general 
fenfe,  it  is  applied  to  all  machines  which  have  au  ho- 
rizontal circulatory  motion.  Mills  are  diflinguifbcd 
by  particular  names,  fometimes  taken  from  the  powers 
by  which  they  are  moved,  and  fometimes  from  the 
ufcs  to  whioh  they  are  applied.  Hence  they  are  called 
hand-mills,  horfe-miOs,  water-mills,  fulling-mills,  wind' 
mills,  corn-mills,  levigating  mills,  boring-mills,  &c. 

The  mod  fimple  of  thefe  is  the  hand  mi!!,  reprefent-     59  ' 
ed  fig.  90,  where  A  and  B  reprefent  the  two  (loncs*  hiu*" 
between  wliich  the  corn  is  ground,  and  of  which  the' 
upper  one  A  turn*  round* .but  the  lower  one  (B)  re- 
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mains  fixed  and  immoveable. 

inches  thick,  and  2 1  inched  broad  i  the  lower  one  fomc- 
what broader.    C  is  a  Cog-  heel,  having  1 6  or  1 8 


cogs, 


h 


the  trunctk 


having  nine  fpokes   or  h 


fixed  to  the  axis  G,  the  latter  being  firmly  inferted 

of  a  piece  of  iron. 


Horfcunll. 


Wa-.tr- 


into  the  upper  Hone  A,  by  mean*  oi 
H  i»  the  hopper  into  which  the  corn  is  put  ;  I  the 
(hoe  to  carry  it  by  little  and  little  through  a  hole  at 
K,  in  betwixt  tlic  ilones,  where  being  ground  into 
meal,  it  comes  out  through  the  eye  at  L.  Doth  (tones 
are  indufed  in  a  circular  wooden  cafe,  of  fuch  a  fize 
as  will  admit  the  upper  one  to  run  trecly  within  it.— 
The  tinder  furface  of  the  upper  done  is  cut  into 
grooves,  as  reprcfented  at  Q^,  which  enable  it  to  throw 
the  meal  out  at  the  eye  1.  more  perfectly  than  could 
be  done  if  it  was  quite  plain.  Neither  of  them  are 
entirely  flat,  the  upper  one  being  fomcwhat  concave, 
and  the  under  one  convex.  They  nearly  touch  at  the 
edges,  but  are  at  fome  ilillance  in  the  middle,  in  or- 
der to  let  the  corn  go  in  between  them.  The  under 
(lone  is  fupportcd  by  ftrong  heamB,  not  reprcfented  in 
the  figure  j  the  fpindle  G  (lands  on  the  beam  MN, 
which  lies  upon  the  hearer  O.  One  end  of  this  bearer 
Teds  upon  a  fixed  beam,  and  the  other  has  a  tiring  fix- 
ed to  it,  and  going  round  the  pin  P,  by  the  turning 
of  which  the  timbers  O  and  MN  may  be  raifed  or 
lowered,  and  thus  the  ilones  put  nearer,  or  removed 
farther  from  each  other,  in  order  to  grind  fine  or 
coarfe.  When  the  corn  is  to  be  ground,  it  mull  be 
put  into  the  hopper  by  little  at  a  time.  A  man  tumi 
the  handle  D,  and  thus  the  cog-wheel  and  trundle  are 
carried  round  alfo  together  with  the  llonc  A.  The 
axis  G  is  angular  at  K  ;  aud,  as  it  goes  round,  makes 
the  Ihoe  I,  aud  makes  the  corn  fall  gradually  through 
the  hole  K.  The  upper  done  goiug  round  grinds  it, 
throwing  out  the  meal,  as  already  faid,  at  the  eye  L. 
Another  handle,  if  thought  proper,  may  be  put  at 
the  other  end  of  the  handle  E.  The  fpindlc  mud  go 
through  both  ftoncs,  in  order  to  reach  the  beam  MN, 
and  the  hole  through  which  it  paffes  is  fail  en  cd  with 
leather  or  wood,  fo  that  no  meal  can  pafs  through. 
Mr  Emcrfon,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  it  is  a  pity  fome  fuch  mills  are  not  made 
at  a  cheap  rate,  for  the  fake  of  the  poor,  who  are 
much  clidrrffed  by  the  roguery  of  the  millets." 

The  conftniftion  of  a  horfe-mill  differs  not  from 
that  of  the  hand-mill  juft  defcribed,  excepting  that 
inftead  of  the  handle  D,  the  fpindle  is  furnilhed  with 
a  long  horizontal  lever  and  cogged  wheel,  which 
turns  the  trundle  and  ilones,  an  already  mentioned.— 
The  ftonis  arc  much  heavier  than  in  the  hand-milL 

The  mills  mod  commonly  in  ufc  for  grinding  corn 
arc  water-mill*,  the  condru&ion  of  which  is  not  eflen- 
tially  diffev.  ;it  fivni  that  of  the  hand  or  horfe-mills. — 
The  lower  mill-done,  as  already  mentioned,  is  fixed, 
but  the  ujiper  one  moveable  upon  a  fpindlc.  The  op- 
pofitc  furfaces  of  the  two  ftoncs  are  not  flat,  but  the 
one  convex  and  the  other  concave,  though  in  a  very 
fmall  degree.  The  upper  tlone,  which  is  fix  feet  in 
diameter,  i?  hollowed  only  about  an  inch  in  the  middle, 
and  the  other  rifes  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  They 
approach  much  nearer  «nch  other  at  the  circumference, 
and  the  corn  begins  to  be  ground  about  two  thirds  of 
the  radius  dillant  from  the  circumference,  and  there 
«  makes  the  grcatcft  rcliilac.ee,  the  (pace  between  the 
N*  199. 
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The  upper  (lone  is  five   two  ftoncs  being  in  that  placo  onty  about  two-thirds  Mills. 

or  three-fourths  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  grain  of  corn ;  '     v  ' 
but  as  thefe  (tones,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  hand-mill 
or  horfe-mill,  can  be  feparatcd  a  little  from  each  other, 
the  meal  may  be  made  fine  or  coarfe  in  them,  as  well 
a«  in  the  two  former  mills. 

In  order  to  cut  and  grind  the  corn,  both  the  upper 
and  under  dunes  have  furrows  cut  in  them,  as  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  hand-mill.  Thefe  are  cut  perpendicular- 
ly on  one  fide,  and  obliquely  upon  the  other,  hy  which 
means  each  furrow  has  a  lharp  edge,  and  by  the  turn- 
ing of  the  flones,  the  furri»ws  meet  like  a  pair  of 
fciffars,  and  by  cutting  the  corn,  make  it  grind  the 
more  eatily.  They  arc  cut  the  fame  way  in  both 
flones  when  they  lie  upon  their  backs,  hy  which 
means  they  run  crofuwife  to  each  other  when  the  up- 
per one  is  inverted  and  turned  round  ;  and  this  greatly 


promotes  the  grinding  of  the  corn,  great  part  of  which 
would  be  driven  onward  in  the  lower  furrows,  with- 
out being  ground  at  all,  if  both  lay  the  fame  way.— 
When  the  furrow  becomes  blunt  and  (hallo*  hy  wear- 
ing, the  running  done  mud  be  taken  off,  and  the  fur- 
rows cut  deeper  in  both  by  means  of  a  chiffel  and 
hammer.  Thus,  ho.vever,  by  having  the  furrows  cut 
down  a  great  number  of  times,  the  thickneffes  of  both 
ftoncs  are  greatly  diminilued  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  thicknefs  of 
the  upper  llonc,  the  quantity  of  flour  alfo  diminishes. 

By  means  of  the  circular  motion  of  the  upper  done, 
the  com  is  brought  out  of  the  hopper  by  j«rka,  and 
recedes  from  tlu-  centre  towards  the  circumference  by 
the  centrifugal  force ;  and  being  entirely  reduced  to 
flour  at  the  edges  when  the  ftoncs  nearly  touch  one 
another,  it  is  thrown  at  lad  out  at  the  hole  called  the 
eye,  as  already  mentioned.  In  Scotland,  it  is  fre- 
quent to  have  the  Ilones  without  any  furrows,  and  on- 
ly irregularly  indented  with  fmall  holes,  by  means  of 
an  iron  inflrument.  Stones  of  this  kind  lad  a  much 
fhortcr  time  than  thofc  with  furrows,  the  latter  being 
fit  for  ufe  for  30  or  40  years,  while  the  former  fcl- 
dom  or  never  lad  moie  than  feven.  The  under  mill- 
done  is  confiderably  thicker  than  the  upper  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  both  have  been  confiderably  worn  by  ufe, 
the  lower  one  i6  frequently  taken  up,  and  the  upper  one 
put  in  its  place,  the  former  being  converted  into  a 
ruiining-donci  ga 
Fig.  91  fho;v»  the  conftruflion  of  a  common  water  Of  water- 
water-wheel,  commonly  nu"*' 
from  fj,  the  extremity  of  pj4^ 
any  float-board,  to  b  the  extremity  of  the  oppofite  c 
one.  This  wheel  is  turned  round  hy  the  railing  of  the 
water  upon  the  boards  from  a  certain  height,  and  the 
greater  the  height,  provided  the  water  runs  in  an  unin- 
terrupted ft  ream,  the  fmallcr  quantity  will  be  fuffieient 
to  turn  the  mill.  Thi*  wheel  is  without  the  miil-houfe, 
but  the  wheel  has  an  axle  BB  of  confiderablc  length, 
which  paffes  through  a  circular  hole  in  the  wall,  and 
has  upon  it  a  wheel  D,  of  eight  or  nine  feet  diameter, 
having  61  cogs,  which  turn  a  trundle  E  of  ten  ftaves 
or  fpokes  ;  by  which  means  the  trundle,  and  conse- 
quently the  mill-done,  will  make  fix  revolutions,  and 
one-tenth  for  every  revolution  of  the  wheel.  The 
odd  cog,  commonly  called  the  hunting  cog,  is  added, 
that  as  every  one  comes  to  the  trundle  it  may  take  the 
ft  aft  behind  that  one  which  it  took  at  the  lad  revolu- 
tion i 


mill,  where  AA  is  the  large 
about  17  or  18  feet  diameter 
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tion ;  and  that  all  the  part*  of  the  cogs  and  rouwla 
which  work  upon  one  another  will  wear  equally,  and  to 
equal  diftanccs  from  another,  in  a  little  time;  by  which 
means  a  true  uniform  motion  will  be  produced  through 
the  whole  work.  The  trundle  it  fixed  upon  an  iron 
axil  called  the  fpindte,  the  lower  end  of  which  turns 
in  «  brafs  pot  fixed  at  F  in  the  horizontal  beam  ST, 
called  the  Iruht-trtt  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  tlie  fpindle 
tarns  in  a  wooden  bulh,  fixed  into  the  lower  mill-ftonc, 
which  lies  upon  beams  in  the  floor  YY.  The  top  part 
of  the  fpindle  above  the  bufh  is  fquare,  and  goes  into 
a  fquare  hole  in  a  ftrong  iron  crofs  aha!,  fig.  92,  call- 
ed the  rynd ,  under  which,  and  clofc  to  the  bulh,  is 
a  rouml  piece  of  thick  leather  upon  the  fpindle,  which 
k  turns  round  at  the  fame  time  that  it  does  the  rynd. 


mill 
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Some  degree  of  nicely  is  requifite  in  feeding  the  Milk. 
11  j  for  if  too  great  a  quantity  be  poured  into  it,  the  v""" "v-""* 


The  latter  enters  into  the  groove*  in  the  undo  furfacc 
of  the  running  mill-ftone  G,  fig.  91,  and  thus  turns 
.  it  round  along  with  the  trundle  E,  by  means  of  the    mcmbered,  that  by  complicating  machinery  to  a 
cog-wheel  D.    In  the  middle  of  the  upper  mill-Hone   degree,  it  becomes  more  ready  to  give  way  ;  an 


ftones  are  feparated  from  each  other  more  than  they 
ought  to  be,  and  their  motion  is  alio  impeded  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  fed  too  (lowly,  the  ftor.e 
moves  with  too  great  velocity,  and  the  attrition  of 
the  two  is  apt  to  make  them  ftrikc  lire.  This  matter 
is  regulated  by  turning  the  pin  L  backwards  or  for- 
wards s<  the  miller  thinks  proper. 

Sometimes,  where  plenty  of  water  can  be  had,  there 
are  two  trundles  applied  to  the  cog-wheel  by  means  of 
a  fingle  large  one  turned  immediately  by  the  perpendi- 
cular cog-wheel,  and  carrying  round  with  it  an  hori- 
zontal cogged  wheel;  on  each  fide  of  which  are  placed 
the  fmaller  trundles  above-mentioned  carrying  the  ftones. 
In  like  manner,  the  water-wheel  may  be  made  to  drive 
fanner*,  boulting-mills,  &c.  but  it  mud  always  be  rc- 

the 


frequent  reparation  of  which  it  Hands  in  need,  will,  by 
the  delay  of  bufinefs,  be  fo  .nd  at  laft  more  cxpeufive 
than  if  feparate  machines  had  been  ufed. 

The  wind-mill  isfurnifhed  with  an  apparatus  Cm ilar 
to  the  water-mill,  but  neceffarily  differs  in  the  exter- 
nal apparatus  for  applying  the  power.    This  is  done 
QR  called  the  trayn  one  end  R  of   by  means  of  the  two  arms  AB  and  CD,  fig.  93,  in- 
ixed  in  a  mortife,  while  the  other  end    terfe*fting  each  other  at  right  angles  in  E,  and  pafling 

through  the  axis  EF,  and  about  41  feet  in  length  

On  thefc  yards  arc  placed  two  fails  or  vanes,  in  the 
fliape  fomeiimes  of  parallelograms,  and  fomctimca  of 
trapeziums,  with  parallel  bafes  ;  the  greater  whereof 
H I  it  about  fix  feet ,  and  the  length  of  the  fmaller  FG  is. 
determined  by  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  E  to  land  H. 

As  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  very  uncertain,  it 
becomes  neceflary  to  liave  fume  contrivance  for  turn- 
ing the  fails  towards  it,  in  order  to  receive  iu  force  in 
whatever  way  it  may  turn ;  and  for  this  purpofe  two 
general  methods  arc  in  ufe.  in  the  one,  the  whole 
machine  is  (attained  upon  a  moveable  arbor  01  axis* 
perpendicular  to  the  hori/.on,  and  which  is  fupportcd 
by  a  ftrong  Hand  or  foot  very  firmly  fixed  in  the  earth  ; 
and  thus  by  means  of  a  lever  the  whole  machine  may- 


is  a  large  hole  called  the  eyrt  through  which  the 
middle  part  of  the  rynd  and  upper  part  of  the 
fpindle  may  be  feen  ;  the  ends  being  hid  in  the  grooves 
below  the  ftone.  The  end  T  of  the  bridge-tree  TS, 
w  hich  fupports  the  upper  mill-ftone  G  upon  the  fpindle, 
ii  fixed  into  a  hole  in  the  wall ;  and  the  enl  S  is  let 
into  the  beam 
which  remains  fi 

QJ»angs  by  a  ftrong  iron  rod  P,  which  goes  through 
the  floor  YY,  and  has  a  (crew-nut  on  its  top  O  ;  by 
the  taming  of  which  nut  the  end  ()  of  the  brayer  is 
raifed  or  deprelTcd  at  plcafure,  along  with  the  bridge- 
tree  TS  and  upper  mill-ftone.  Thus  the  upper  mill- 
ftone  may  be  raifed  as  high  from  the  under  one,  or 
let  down  aa  clofe  to  it,  as  the  miller  pleafes ;  by  which 
means  the  meal  or  flour  is  made  either  coarfe  or  fine 
at  pleafure.  The  upper  mill-ftone  G  is  inclofed  in  a 
round  box  H,  which  leaves  a  vacant  fpace  of  about 
an  inch  all  round.  On  the  top  of  this  box  (lands  a 
frame  for  holding  the  hopper  i  i,  at  which  hangs  the 
shoe  I,  by  two  lines  fattened  to  the  hinder  part  of  it, 
fixed  upon  hooks  in  the  hopper,  and  by  one  end  of 
the  firing  K  to  the  fore  part  of  it  at  »',  the  other  end 


being  twifted  round  the  pin  L.  As  the  pin  is  turned  be  turned  round  as  occalion  requires.  In  the  other 
one  way,  the  (Iring  draw*  up  the  (hoe  dofer  to  the 
hopper,  and  fo  lcffens  the  aperture  between  them ; 
and  as  the  pin  is  turned  the  other  way,  it  lets  down 
the  (hoc,  and  widens  the  aperture.  If  it  be  drawn 
quite  up  to  the  hopper,  no  corn  can  fall  out  from  the 
latter  into  the  mill,  and  the  quantity  will  be  greater 
or  lefs  as  the  (hoc  is  farther  from  the  hopper  or  nearer 
to  it.  This  happens  by  reafon  of  the  hopper  being 
open  at  bottom,  and  the  (hoe  at  the  forepart  towards 


method,  only  the  roof,  which  is  circular,  can  be  turn- 
ed round  by  means  of  a  lever  and  rollers,  upon  which 
the  circular  roof  moves.  This  lalt  kind  of  wind-mill 
is  always  built  of  llonc,  in  the  form  of  a  round  turret, 
having  a  large  wooden  ring  on  the  top  of  it,  above 
which  the  roof,  which  nuift  likewife  be  of  wood, 
moves  upon  rollers,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
To  effect  this  motion  the  more  raiily,  the  wooden 
ring  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  building  is  furniihed 


the  end  *  over  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the  mill-ftone.  with  a  groove,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  placed  a. 
There  is  alfo  a  fquare  hole  in  the  top  of  the  fpindle,  number  of  brafs  truckles  at  certain  distances,  anj  with- 
in which  is  put  the  feeder  fig.  91.  Thus  the  (hoc  in  the  groove  is  placed  another  ring,  by  which  the 
19  jogged  three  times  in  each  revolution,  and  the  corn  whole  roof  is  fupportcd.  The  beams  ab  and  at  are 
runs  conilantly  down  from  the  hopper  through  the  connected  with  the  moveable  ring,  and  a  rope  i»  fallen- 
(hoe  into  the  eye  of  the  mill-Hone,  where  it  falls  upon  ed  to  the  beam  ab  in  b,  which  at  the  other  extremity 
the  top  of  the  rynd,  and,  by  the  motion  of  that  and  is  fitted  to  a  windlaf*  or  axi&  in  peritrochio ;  ar.d  this 
of  the  leather  beneath,  is  introduced  betwixt  the    rope  being  drawn  through  the  iron  hook  G,  and  the 

windlafs  turned  round,  the  faili  and  roof  will  be  turn- 
ed round  alfo,  in  order  to  catch  the  wind  in  any  di- 
re&ion.  Both  thefc  methods  of  cxmflruction  have 
their  advantages  and  difadvantages.  The  former  U 
the  lead  atpenfive,  as  the  whole  may  te  made  of 
5D  wood! 


,  and  by  the  violent  motion  of  the  upper  one  ac 
quires  a  centrifugal  force  ;  and  proceeding  gradually 
frs-m  the  eye  of  the  miU-'one  towards  the  circumfe- 
rence, is  thrown  at  kill  out  in  flour,  at  the  hole  called 
the  eye  of  the  mill. 
•  Xoi.  X.  Part  II. 
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wood,  and  of  any  form  that  it  thought  proper;  while 
the  other  requires  a  coftty  building  of  ftone:  aad  the 
roof  being  round,  the  building  muft  a)  To  be  fo,  while 
the  other  can  be  made  of  any  form,  but  has  the  in* 
convenience  of  being  liable  to  be  carried  off  altogether 
by  a  very  high  wind,  of  which  an  inftance  occurred 
not  long  ago  in  EfTex. 

Fig.  gx.  (hows  the  internal  mechanifm  of  a  wind* 
mill.  AliO  is  the  upper  room  }  If  oZ  the  lower  one  ; 
AB  the  axle-tree  paling  through  tlic  miD  t  S  TVW 
the  fails  covered  with  canvas  fet  obltqu.-ly  to  the  wind, 
and  turning  round  in  the  enter  of  the  letters.  CD 
it  the  cog-wheel,  having  about  4,8  cogs  a  a  a,  tec. 
which  carry  round  the  lantern  EF,  having  eight  or 
nine  trundles  ctt.  ttc.  along  with  the  axis  GN.  IK 
is  the  upper  mill-Rone,  LM  the  lower  one ;  QR.  is 
the  bridge  fupporting  the  axis  or  fpindle  GN,  which 
refta  upon  the  beams  c  d,  XY,  wedged  up  at  c,  d,  and 
X  :  ZY  is  the  lifting  tree,  which  Hands  upright  ; 
ai  and  ef  are  levers,  having  Z  and  t  as  centres  of  mo- 
tion ;  fghi  h  a  cord,  with  a  ftone  i  wound  about  the 
pins  g  and  b,  and  which  thus  fcrves  as  a  balance  or 
counterpoise.  The  fpindk  t  N  is  fixed  to  the  upper 
miU-ftone  IK  by  means  of  a  piece  of  iron  called  the 
rynd,  and  fixed  in  the  lower  fide  of  the  ftone,  the 
whole  weight  of  which  rcfts  upon  a  bard  ftone  fixed 
in  the  bridge  QR.  at  N-  The  trundle  EF  and  axis 
G  may  be  taken  away  ;  for  it  refit  its  lower  part 
by  t  in  a  (quart  focket,  and  the  top  rani  in  the  td%e 
of  the  beam  w.  By  bearing  down  the  end  of  the 
lever  ft  we  raife  I,  which  raifes  alfo  Z  Y,  and  this 
wiles  YX,  which  lifts  up  the  bridge  QR,  with  the 
axis  NG,  and  the  upper  ftone  IK  »  fotbat  by  this 
contrivance  the  ft  ones  may,  as  in  a  water-mill,  be  fet 
at  any  diftance.  The  lower  ftone  is  fixed  upon  ftrong 
beams,  and  is  broader  than  the  upper  one ;  the  flour 
being  conveyed  through  the  tunnel  n  0  into  a  cheft.  P 
is  the  hopper  into  which  the  corn  is  put,  and  which  runs 
along  the  fpout  r  into  the  hole  /,  and  fo  falls  between 
the  ft  ones,  where  it  is  ground.  The  fquarc  axis  G  t 
makes  the  fpout  r  as  it  turns  round,  and  makes  the 
corn  run  out }  r  is  a  firing  going  round  the  pin  /, 
which  fervet  to  bring  the  fpout  nearer  or  let  it  go 
farther  from  the  axis,  and  thus  makes  the  corn  to  run 
fafter  or  flower  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
If  the  wind  be  very  ftrong,  only  part  of  the  fails  S, 
T,  V,  W,  it  covered,  or  perhaps  only  one  half  of  the 
two  oppofite  fails.  Another  cog-wheel-  B  is  placed 
towards  the  end  B  of  the  axle  tree,  with  a  trundle 
and  mill-Hones  like  thole  already  described ;  fo  that 
the  mill 


wnen  trie  wi  mi  is  nrong, 
tnifincfs  it  ordinarily  doe 


When  on  I 


y  one  pair  is 


EF  and  axis  G  I  are  taken  out 
1  a  cirt  of  pliable  wood,  fixed  at 


to  grind,  the  trundl 
from  the  other :  xyi 

the  end  x  ;  and  the  other  end  /  r»  tied  to  the  lover  km, 
moveable  about  I ;  and  the.  end  m  being  put  down, 
draws  the  girt  ay/  clofc  to  the  cog-wheel ;  and  thus 
the,  motion  of  the  mill  may  be  flopped  at  plea  fare  : 
fq  is  a  ladder  for  afcending  to  the  higher  part  of  the 
mill ;  and  the  corn  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  rope 
rolled  about  the  axis 
Athrefl.  Befides  thefe  nulla  for  grinding  eorn>  one  has  late- 
st ly  been  invented  by  a  Mr  Winhtw  for  threihing  it  out* 
and  for  which  he  lias  obtained  a  patent.  It  is  repre- 
l  fig.  05.    A  A  A  A  rrprdcnU  the  fnune  of  the 


A  N  I  c  s.  s«a.v. 

aoili,  B  the  cone,  C  a  large  iron  wheel,  D  a  regula-  Milt, 
ting  fcrew,  E  a  pinion,  G  the  top  curb  furronndiug  to* 
nut,  H  the  fly. 

Before  the  corn  is  put  into  this  mill,  it  mull  under- 
go the  operations  of  combing  the  bottoms  of  the 
flicavet,  and  ftripping  the  ears  from  the  ftraw.  The) 
former  is  performed  by  means  of  an  hand-comb. 
The  ufe  is  obvious,  viz.  to  take  out  all  the  loofe 
ears,  and  ftraw  laid  irregiUarly,  which  would  other- 
wife  be  loft,  or  impede  the  ftripping  of  the  cars. 
The  comb  fur  ftripping  the  evi  is  nude  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs.  The  teeth  are  of  an  angular  form,  and 
fet  at  convenient  diftance*,  foas  to  {trip  the  ears  clean. 
If  fet  too  wide,  they  will  pals  through  without  effect? 
and  if  too  near  together,  they  will  not  admit  the  ftraw 
to  go  between  them. 

The  grain  is  Separated  from  the  chaff  and  ftraw  of 
the  ear  by  the  motion  of  the  inner  nut  within  the 
outward  cone.  The  diftance  betwixt  thefe  is  adjufted  "• 
by  the  regulating  (crew  D  at  the  bottom ;  for  if  this 
be  fcrewed  up  too  far,  the  groin  will  Ik*  bruifed,  if 
too  far  lowered  down,  the  grain  w  ill  not  be  fcparate J. 
The  dart  marked  upon  the  fly  fhows  the  direction  in  - 
which  the  handle  it  to  be  turned,  it  being  pointed  a» 
the  handle  is  to  be  turned. 

This  mill  was  tried  in  the  month  of  June  1785,  in 
the  prefence  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  with  great  fa*  ■ 
tisfaction  to  the  fpectatort ;  and  fince  that  time  haa  - 
been  ufed  by  a  number  of  others,  though  it  has  not  - 
as  yet  come  into  general  ufe.    At  the  firft  trial  there 
pafled  through  the  mill  one  bnfhel  of  heads  per  mi- 
nute, with  very  moderate  labour  to  the  man  who 
turned  it  j  and  by  experiment  it  was  found,  that  four 
bufhels  of  ears  yielded  one  bufhcl  of  clean  grain.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  expedition  . 
of  the  mill  and  the  labour  of  the  threOier  b  imraenfe^ 
hr  great  ;  for  allowing  that  a  man  will  threih  fix  bua- 
tnels  per  day  at  eight  hours  wark,  the  mil  will  clear 
that  quantity  in  24  minutes,  and  that  to  much  great- 
er perfection  than  can  be  done  by  the  flail,  as  it  ft  pa- 
rates  every  grain  from  the  ear,  which  cannot  but  be 
accounted  a  very  great  faving  ;  while  much  corn  fbes 
off  hy  the  Aad,  and  a  great  deal  is  loft  by  foul  threih- 
ing, cither  when  performed  by  talk  or  day-work. 
But  by  the  nfc  of  the  miD,  alt  fraudulent  practices 
muft  be  prevented,  the  ftraw  preferred  in  its  original 
reed,  and  thui  anfwer  the  purpose*  of  thatching,  Jtc. 
much  better  than  when  bnufed  under  the  ftaalj  and  e» 
very  other  purpofe  equally  wxlL    The  ears  may  alfo 
be  combed  out  with  great  expedition,  as  a  lad  with-. 

wactifed  waa  found  to  comb  out  a  bufhcl 
of  ear*  in  so  minutes,  which  it  at  the  rate  of  fix  bu- 
fhels of  dean  com  per  day.— The  faving  by  the  ufe 
of  this  mill  it  calculated  at  3-jd.  per  bufheL    On  a 
fmaller  feale  the  mill  anfwera  equally  well  -for  ciover- 
feed,  tBe  flowers  being  firft  combol-off  from  the  ftems  ; 
after  which  k  will  do  as  much  work,  in  three  hoars*, 
as  a  man  in  the  ordinary  way  can  perform  in  a  week  ; 
for  a  man  cannot  clean  much- above  a  bulhd  ia  that 
time,  which  is  the  great  reafon  of  the.  high  price  of 
clover-feed.    The  mill  will  like  wife  anfwer  fornix,, 
canary,  or  any  other  feeds,  or  for  feparating  the  hulks 
from  rice,  which  in  the  prefent  mode  cannot  be  dooe 
without  great  labour  and  expeace. 
la  all  mills  it  is  aecdfcry  that  a  confidcrable  pawee , 


may  do  twice  the   out  baring  praAifed  waa  i 
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MUH.  he  employed  in  order  to  accomplish  the  intended  pur- 
pofe.~  Water  U  the  moft  common  power,  and  indeed 
the  beft,  at  being  the  moft  conAant  and  equable ; 
«  hi!e  wind  come*  at  fomettmcs  with  great  violence, 
•ad  at  Others  is  totally  gone.  Mills  may  alfo  be  mo- 
red  by  the  force  of  Renin,  at  were  the  Albion-mills 
at  London  ;  but  the  expend  of  fuel  muft  undoubted- 
this  mode  of  ronftrueting  miDs  from  crer  be- 
coining  general.  In  all  cafes  it  is  abfolutely  ueceffary 
to  make  the  moft  of  the  power  that  we  can,  by  ma- 
king H  aft  to  the  greateft  advantage.  Hence  the  bed 
methods  of  conltrueting  water  and  wind-milU  have 
been  inveftigated  by  thofe  who  were  moll  convcrtant 
in  I  he  principles  of  mechanics;  and  fo  difficult  has 
been  the  iuvcfligation,  that  the  principles  arc  not  yet 
fettled  abfolutely  without  difpute. 

The  water-mills  are  of  three  kinds  :  BreaJ-miL's, 
U*krJho!*»iiUt  and  Oar/bot-mith.  In  the  fotmcr,  the 
water  falls  down  upon  the  wheel  at  right  angles  to 
the  float-boards  or  buckets  placed  all  round  the  wheel 
to  receive  it :  if  float-boards  are  ufed,  it  acts  only  by 
its  impulfe ;  but  if  buckets,  it  acts  alfo  by  the  weight 
of  water  in  the  buckets  in  the  under  quarter  of  the 
wheel,  which  is  confiderablc.  In  the  undcrlhut  wheel 
float-board*  only  arc  ufed,  and  the  wheel  is  turned 
merely  by  the  force  of  the  current  running  under  it, 
and  ftriking  upon  the  board*.  In  the  overlbot-whtel 
the  water  is  poured  over  the  top,  and  thus  aits  princi- 
pally by  its  weight  i  a*  the  fail  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  wheel  cannot  be  very  confiderablc,  left  it  mould 
dalh  the  water  out  of  the  buckets.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  an  undershot-mill  mult  require  a  much  lar- 
ger fupply  of  water  than  any  other  ;  the  breaft-mill 
the  next,  nnkfs  the  fall  is  very  great  i  and  an  over, 
fhot  mill  the  Icaft.  l)r  Defaguliers  found,  that  a  well- 
madc  orcrfliot  mill  would  perform  as  much  work  as  an 
undcrihot  one  with  one  tenth  part  of  the  quantity  of 
water  required  by  the  other. 

In  the  51ft  volume  of  the  Phitofophieal  Transitions, 
Mr  Smeaton  has  confidered  at  great  length  the  beft 
methods  of  constructing  all  thefe  mills  from  machines 
and  modtls  made  on  purpofc  :  but  confeiousof  the  in- 
feriority of  mrMi  to  actual  practice,  did  not  venture  to 
give  his  opinion  without  having  fcen  them  ad u ally 
tried,  and  the  truth  of  his  d&etrines  eftabUihed  by 
practice. 

Having  defcribed  the  machines  and  models  trfed  for 
making  his  experiments,  he  obferves,  that,  with  regard 
to  power,  it  is  moft  properly  meafured  by  the  railing 
of  a  weight ;  or,  in  other  words,  If  the  weight  rai- 
fed  be  multiplied  by  the  height  to  which  it  can  be  rat- 
fed  in  a  given  time,  the  product  is  the  meafurc  of  the 
power  railing  it ;  and,  of  confequence,  all  thofe  pow- 
ers are  equal  whofe  products  made  by  fuch  multipli- 
cation are  equal :  for  if  a  power  can  raife  twice  the 
weight  to  the  fame  height,  or  the  fame  weight  to 
twice  the  height  in  the  fame  time  that  another  can,  the 
former  power  wiH  be  double  the  lattcT ;  but  if  a  pow- 
-xt  can  only  raife  half  the  weight  to  double  the  height, 
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or  double  the  weight  to  half  the  height,  in  tie  Came 
time  that  another  can,  the  two  powers  arc  equal. ' 
This,  however,  mult  be  undcrflood  only  of  a  flow  and 
equable  motion,  without  acceleration  or  retardation ; 
fur  if  the  velocity  be  cither  veiy  quickly  accelerated  or 
retarded,  the  vi-i  irurtis,  in  our  au.hor's  opinion,  will 
produce  an  irregularity. 

To  compute  the  effects  of  water-wheels  exactly,  it 
is  ncccflary  to  know  in  the  firft  place  what  is  the  real 
velocity  of  the  water  which  impinges  on  the  wheel 
J.  The  quantity  of  water  expended  in  a  given  time  ; 
and,  3.  How  much  of  the  power  is  loft  by  the  friftiou 
of  the  machinery. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  velocity  of  the  water,  Mr 
Srncaton  determined  by  experiments  with  the  machi- 
nery defcribed  in  the  volume  referred  to,  that  with 
a  head  of  water  15  inches  in  height,  the  velocity  of  the 
wheel  is  f.96  feet  in  a  minute.  The  atea  of  the  head 
being  105.8  inches,  this  multiplied  by  tlte  weight  of 
a  cubic  inch  of  water  equal  to  .579  of  an  ounce  avoir- 
dupoifc,  gives  61.26  ounces  for  the  weight  of  as  much 
water  as  is  contained  in  the  head  upon  one  inch  in 
depth  1  and  by  further  calculations  derived  from  the 
machinery  made  ufcof,  he  computes  that  264.7  pounds 
of  water  drfcend  in  a  minute  through  the  fpacc  of  1  e 
inches.  The  power  of  the  water,  therefore,  to  pro- 
duce  mechanical  effects  in  this  cafe  will  be  264.7X15, 
or  3970.  From  the  rcfult  of  the  cxper'tnrot,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  a  vail  quantity  uf  the  power 
was  loll ;  the  effect  being  only  to  raife  9-375  pounds 
to  the  height  of  135  inches)  fo  that  the  power  wai 
to  the  effed  as  3970  to  9.375X135^:1266,  or  at  10 
to  3.18. 

This,  according  to  our  author,  muft  be  confidered 
as  the  greateft  Angle  effect  of  water  upon  an  undcr- 
ihot-wheel,  where  the  water  defcends  from  an  height 
of  1 5  inches  j  but  as  the  force  of  the  current  it  not  by 
any  means  exhaufted,  we  muft  confider  the  true  pro- 
portion betwixt  the  power  and  effect  to  be  that  be- 
twixt the  quantity  of  water  already  mentioned  and 
the  fum  of  all  the  effects  producible  from  it.  This  re- 
mainder of  power,  it  is  phu'n,  muft  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  itfelf  multiplied  into  the 
weight  of  the  water.  In  the  prcfent  experiment,  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  moved  with  the  velocity  of 
3.123  feet  in  a  fecond,  which  anfwers  to  a  head  of 
1.8a  inches  (a)  j  and  this  height  being  multiplied  by 
664.71  the  quantity  of  water  expended  in  a  minute 
gives  481  for  the  power  of  the  water  after  it  has  psf- 
fed  the  wheel  j  and  hence  the  true  proportion  betwixt 
the  power  and  the  effect  will  be  as  3849  to  1 266  )  or 
as  1 1  to  4. 

As  the  wheel  revolved  86  times  in  tt  minute,  the 
velocity  of  the  water  muft  be  equal  to  86  circumfe- 
rences of  the  wheel  |  which,  according  to  the  dimcn- 
fioos  of  the  apparatus  ufed  by  Mr  Srncaton,  was  as 
86  to  30,  or  as  2D  to  7. — The  greateft  load  with 
which  the  wheel  would  move  was  9  lb.  6  or. ;  and  by 
lilb.  h  was  entirely  Itopned.  Whence  our  author  con- 
5  D  a.'  dudes, 


■(  a>  Thtfe^alculations  are  founded  upon  the  known  ma"xim  in  hydroftatics,  that  the  velocity  of  fpouting  1 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  an  heavy  body  would  acqnire  by  fallinig  from  an  height  cqujdto  that  of  tV 
Vrfcrroir,  ao*l  is  proved  by  the  riling  of  jet*  nearly  to  the  height  of  their  refer,  oira. 
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eludes,  tint  the  impulfe  of  the  water  is  more  than    boft  advantage, 


than  double  of  what  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the- 
ory :  but  this  he  accountg  for  by  obferving,  that  in  his 
experiment  the  wheel  was  placed  not  in  an  open  river, 
where  the  natural  current,  after  it  has  communicated 
iis  impulfe  to  the  float,  has  room  on  all  fides  toefcape, 
ns  the  theory  fuppofes,  but  in  a  conduit,  to  which 
the  float  being  adapted,  the  water  cannot  otherwifc 
ctcape  than  by  moving  along  with  the  wheel.  It  ia 
obferrablc,  that  a  wheel  working  in  this  manner,  as 
foon  as  the  water  meets  the  ihwt,  receiving  a  fudden 
check,  it  rifrs  up  againit  the  float  like  a  wave  again  ft 
a  fixed  object,  infotnucli  that  when  the  (heet  of  water 
is  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  before  the  float,  yet 
this  fiiict  will  a.t  upon  the  whole  furface  of  a  float 
whofe  height  is  time  irichea :  and  confequcntly,  was 
the  float  no  higher  than  the  thieknefs  of  the  Iheet  of 
water,  as  the  theory  alfo  fuppofes,  a  great  pirt  of  the 
force  would  have  been  loll  by  the  water  dafhing  over 
the  float. 


in  next 

el 


proceeds  to  give  tables  of  th 


Mr  Smea 

locilics  of  wheels  with  different  heights  of  water  ;  ami 
from  the  whole  deduces  the  following  conclufions. 

j.  The  virtual,  or  effective  head,  being  the  fame, 
the  effect  will  be  nearly  as  the  quantity  of  water  ex- 
pended. 

2.  The  expenceof  water  being  the  fame,  the  effect 
will  be  nearly  as  the  height  of  the  virtual  or  effective 
head. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  expended  being  the  fame, 
the  effect  is  nearly  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 

4.  The  aperture  being  the  fame,  the  effect  will  be 
nearly  as  the  cube  of  the  velocity  of  the  water.  Hence, 
if  water  palTes  out  of  an  aperture  in  the  fame  fection, 
but  with  different  velocities,  the  cxpence  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  velocity ;  and  therefore,  if  the  ex- 
pence  be  not  proportional  to  the  velocity,  the  fcotion 
of  the  water  is  not  the  fame. 

c.  The  virtual  head,  or  that  from  which  we  arc  to 
calculate  the  power,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  head 
water ;  but  when  the  aperture  is  larger,  or  the  velo- 
city of  the  water  lefs,  they  approach  nearer  toaco-    lliat  the  effect  ot  the  gravity 

incidence  :  and  confequcntly,  in  the  large  openings  of   very  different  from  the  effect  of  the  llrokc  of  fuch 
mills  and  fluices,  where  great  quantities  of  water  arc    are  non-elaftic,  though  generated  by  an  equal  mecha- 
difcliargcd  from  moderate  heads,  the  head  of  water,    nical  power." 
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1  be  affigncd  by  knowing  the  cf-  Mills, 
fed  that  it  ought  to  produce,  and  the  velocity  it  ought 
to  have  in  producing  it,  the  exact  knowledge  of  the 
greateit  load  it  will  bear  is  of  the  leaft  confequenec  ia 
practice. 

Mr  i>  meat  on,  after  having  finifhed  his  experiments 
on  the  underihot  mills,  reduced  the  number  of  floats, 
which  were  originally  24,  to  12  ;  which  caufed  a  di- 
minution  in  the  effect,  by  reafon  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  water  efcaped  between  the  floats  and  the  floor 
than  before  ;  but  on  adapting  to  it  a  circular  fweep  of 
fuch  a  length,  that  one  float  entered  into  the  curve 
before  the  other  left  it,  the  effect  came  fo  near  that 
of  the  former,  as  not  to  give  any  hopes  of  advancing 
it  by  increafmg  the  number  of  floats  beyond  .'4  in  this 
particular  wheel. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  power  of 
water  when  acting  by  its  own  gravity  in  turning  an 
overfhot  wheel :  "  In  reifoning  without  experiment 
(fays  he,)  one  might  be  led  to  imagine,  that  however 
different  the  mode  of  application  is,  yet  that,  whene- 
ver the  fame  quantity  of  water  defcends  through 
the  fame  perpendicular  fpace,  the  natural  effective 
power  would  be  equal,  fuppofing  the  machinery  free 
from  friction,  equally  calculated  to  receive  the  full  ef- 
fect of  the  power,  and  to  make  the  moff  of  it :  for 
if  we  fuppofe  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  to  be 
30  inches,  and  retting  upon  a  bafe  or  aperture  of  one 
inch  fquare,  every  cubic  inch  of  water  that  departs 
therefrom  will  acquire  the  fame  velocity  or  momen- 
tum from  the  uniform  preffure  of  33  cubic  inches  a- 
bove  it,  that  one  cubic  inch  let  fall  from  the  top  will 
acquire  in  falling  down  to  the  level  of  the  aperture  ; 
one  would  therefore  fuppofe  that  a  cubic  inch  of  wa- 
ter let  fall  through  a  fpace  of  $0  inches,  and  there  im- 
pinging upon  another  body,  would  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing an  equal  effect  by  collifton,  as  if  the  fame  cu- 
bic inch  had  defcended  through  the  fame  fpace  with 
a  flower  motion,  and  produced  its  effects  gradually. 
But  however  conclusive  this  reafoning  may  fcem,  it 
will  appear  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  deductions, 
that  the  effect  of  the  gravity  of  dcfernding  bodies  is 


and  virtual  head  determined  from  the  velocity,  will 
nearly  agree,  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  experience. 

6.  The  mod  general  proportion  betwixt  the  power 
and  effect  is  that  of  to  to  3  ;  the  extremes  10  to  3.2, 
and  10  to  2.8.  But  as  it  is  obfervable,  that  where 
the  power  is  greateft,  the  fecond  term  of  the  ratio  is 
greateft  alio ;  whence  we  may  allow  the  proportion 
f  ubiilling  in  great  works  to  be  as  three  to  one. 

7.  The  proportion  of  velocity  between  the  water 
and  wheel  is  in  general  about  5  to  2. 

8.  There  is  no  certain  ratio  between  the  load  that 
the  wheel  will  carry  at  its  maximum,  and  what  will 
totally  flop  it ;  though  the  proportions  arc  contained 
within  the  limits  of  20  to  nj,  and  20  to  15  ;  but  as 
the  effect  approaches  nearc-ft  to  the  ratio  of  20  to  15, 
or  of  4  to  3  when  the  power  is  greateft  either  by  in- 
crcafc  of  velocity  or  quantity  of  water,  this  fcems  to 
be  the  moft  applicable  to  large  works  :  but  as  the  load 

a  whed  -  i./ht  to  have,  in  order  t,o  work  to  the 


Having  made  fuch  alterations  in  his  machinery  as 
were  neceffary  for  overihot  wheels,  our  author  next 
gives  a  table  of  experiments  with  the  apparatus  fo  al« 
tcred.  In  thefe  the  head  was  6  fix  inches,  and  the 
height  of  the  wheel  24  inches ;  fo  that  the  whole  de- 
fecut  was  30  inches  :  the  quantity  of  water  expended 
in  a  minute  was  96-f  pounds ;  which  multiplied  by  30 
inches,  gives  the  power  =  2900  :  and  after  making 
the  proper  calculations,  the  effect  was  computed  at 
1914  s  whence  the  ratio  of  the  power  to  it  comes  to 
be  nearly  as  3  to  2.  If,  however,  we  compute  the 
power  from  the  height  of  the  wheel  only,  the  power 
will  be  to  the  effect  nearly  as  5  to  4. 

From  another  fet  of  experiments  the  following  coa. 
cluflons  were  deduced. 

I .  The  effective  power  of  the  water  muff  be  reck- 
oned upon  the  whole  defcent ;  becaufe  it  mult  be  rai- 
fed  to  that  height  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce  the 
fame  effed  a  fecoud  time.    The  ratios  between  the 

powers 
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MrfJfc  powers  fo  ellimated  and  the  effects  at  a  maximum,  dif- 
»  fcr  nearly  from  4  to  and  from  4  to  2.  Where  the 
heads  of  water  and  quantities  of  it  expended  arc  the 
lea  ft,  the  proportion  is  nearly  from  4  to  3  ;  but  where 
the  heads  and  quantities  are  grcatelt,  it  comes  nearer 
to  that  of  4  to  1  ;  fo  that  by  a  medium  of  the  whale 
the  ratio  is  nearly  as  3  to  2.  Hence  it  appears,  tint 
the  effect  of  overfhot  wheels  is  nearly  double  to  that 
of  underlhot  ones ;  the  eonfequence  of  which  is,  thit 
non-ela:tic  bodies,  when  acting  by  their  itnpulfe  or  c;>l- 
lilion,  communicate  only  a  part  of  their  original  iin- 
pu'.fe,  the  remainder  bein.j  fpent  in  changing  their 
figure  in  eonfequence  of  the  flrokc.  The  ultimate 
conclufiou  is,  that  the  effects  as  well  as  the  powers  arc 
as  the  rjuantitic*  of  water  and  perpendicular  heights 
multiplied  together  rcfpcetivcly. 

2.  Dy  increaling  the  head,  it  does  not  appear  thit 
the  effects  arc  at  all  augmented  in  proportion  ;  for 
by  railing  it  from  3  to  11  inches,  the  effect  was 
augmented  by  lefs  than  onc-feventh  of  the  ineteafe  of 
perpendicular  height.  Hence  it  follow.1,  that  the 
higher  the  wheel  is  in  proportion  to  the  whole  dtfeeirt, 
the  greater  will  be  the  ehVct }  becaufc  it  depends  k-fs 
upon  the  impulfe  of  the  head,  and  more  upon  the  gra- 
vity of  the  water  in  the  buckets  :  and  if  we  conftdcr 
how  obliquely  the  water  iffuing  from  the  head  mull 
flrike  the  buckets,  we  (ball  not  be  at  akifs  to  account 
for  the  little  advantage  that  arifes  from  the  impiilfe 
thereof,  and  (hall  immediately  fee  of  how  little  eonfe- 
quence this  is  to  the  effect  of  an  ovenhot  w  heel.  Tin's, 
however,  as  well  as  other  things,  mutt  be  fuhject  to  li- 
mitation ;  for  it  is  neceffary  that  the  velocity  of  the 
water  (hotdd  be  fomcwhat  greater  than  the  wheel, 
otherwife  the  latter  will  not  only  be  retarded  by  the 
.linking  of  the  buckets  againll  the  water,  but  fome  of 
the  power  will  be  lo:l  by  the  daihing  of  the  water  over 
the  buckets. 

3.  To  determine  the  velocity  which  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  wheel  ought  to  have  in  order  to  produce 
the  grcatcil  effect,  Mr  Snnaton  ohferves,  that  the 
more  flowly  any  body  defcends  by  the  force  of  gravity 
when  acting  upon  any  piece  of  machinery,  the  more 
of  that  force  will  be  fpent  upon  it,  and  confcqucntly 
the  effect  will  be  the  greater.  If  a  ll ream  of  water 
falls  into  the  bucket  of  an  overfhot  wheel,  it  will  be 
thcic  retained  till  the  wheel  difchargea  it  by  moving 
round  ;  and  of  eonfequence,  the  (lower  the  wheel 
moves,  the  more  water  it  will  receive  ;  fo  that  what 
is  loll  in  velocity  is  gained  by  the  greater  preffure  of 
water  upon  the  buckets.  From  the  experiments, 
however,  it  appears,  that  when  the  wheel  made  about 
2c  turns  in  a  minute  the  tffedt  was  grcatefl  ;  when  it 
made  only  the  motion  was  irregular;  aud  when 
loaded  fo  as  not  to  admit  its  turning  ih  times,  the 
wheel  was  overpowered  with  the  load.  When  it  made 
3c  turns,  the  power  was  diminished  by  about  -^th, 
and  when  the  number  of  turns  was  increafed  to  40,  it 
was  dimtnifbed  by  one-fourth.  Hence  we  fee,  that 
in  practice  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  mould  not  be  di- 
minifhed  farther  than  what  will  procure  fome  folid  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  power  ;  becaufe,  cettrit  baribut,  the 
bucket*  mud  be  larger  as  the  motion  is  flower;  and 
the  wheel  being  more  loaded  with  water,  the  ftrefs 
will  be  proportionably  increafed  upon  every  part  of 
the  work.   The  beft  velocity  for  practice  therefore 
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will  5>e  that  when  the  wheel  rnide  30  t'.ir.n  in  a  mil  M>U«. 
nute,  which  is  little  more  than  three  feet  in  a  fcc.md.       '*  J 
This  vil^  ity  is  applic  iLilc  to  the  highe.l  overfhot 
wheels  as  well  as  the  lowell.    Experience  ho.vever  de- 
termines, th  it  high  wheels  may  deviate  further  tr.im  this 
rule  before  they  will  life  their  p  i.vcr,  by  a  given  ali- 
quot part  of  the  whole,  than  low  ones  can  be  permit- 
ted to  do  ;  for  a  wheel  of  :.(.  feet  hijh  may  ilviv:  ;it 
the  rate  of  6  feet  p-r  fecnul  ;  while  our  author 
feen  one  of  \\  feet  hi^'h  move  very  Ilea  lily  a  id  will 
with  a  velocity  of  lillle  more  than  two  fnt.  Th?  rc.i» 
foil  of  this  fuperior  velocity  in  the  J4  feet  wIi-.tI,  may 
probably  be  owing  to  the  fmall  proportion  that  the 
head  requifitc  to  give  the  proper  velocity  to  the  wheel 
bear*  to  the  whole  height. 

4.  The  maximum  hud  for  an  over/hot  whet]  i*  that 
which  reduces  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  to  its 
pioper  velocity  ;  which  is  known  by  dividing  the  effect 
it  ought  to  produce  in  a  given  time  by  the  fpaee  in- 
tended to  be  deferibed  hy  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  in  the  fame  time  :  the  quotient  will  be  the  rc- 
fidam-c  overcome  at  the  circumference  of  the  w  heel, 
and  is  equal  to  the  load  required,  including  the  friction 
and  refillanec  of  the  machinery. 

r.  The  grcatefl  velocity  that  an  overfhot  wheel  i, 
capable  of,  depends  jointly  upon  the  diameter  or  height 
of  the  wheel  and  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies ;  for  it 
is  plain  that  the  velocity  of  the  circumference  can  n  - 
ver  be  greater  than  to  dcfcriiie  a  femi-circuinfcrcm  --, 
while  a  body  let  fall  from  the  top  defcribes  the  din- 
meter,  nor  even  quite  fo  great  ;  is  the  difference  in 
point  of  time  muil  always  be  in  favour  of  thit  which 
falls  through  the  diameter.  Thus,  fuppofmg  the  dia- 
meter of  the  wheel  to  be  16  feet  and  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, an  heavy  body  would  fail  through  this  fpaee  ii 
o'u  feeond  ;  but  fueh  a  wheel  could  never  arrive  at 
this  velocity,  or  make  one  turn  in  two  feeond.-,  nor 
could  an  overfhot  wheel  ever  come  near  it ;  becaufe, 
after  it  has  acquired  a  certain  velocity,  great  part  of 
the  water  is  prevented  from  entering  the  buckets,  and 
part  is  thrown  out  again  by  the  centrifugal  force  :  arid 
us  thefc  citcumftancc3  have  a  confidcrable  dependence 
upon  the  form  of  the  buckets,  it  is  impoflihle  to  lay 
down  any  general  rule  for  the  velocity  of  this  kind  of 
wheels. 

6.  Though  in  theory  we  may  fuppofe  a  wheel  to.be 
made  capable  of  overcoming  any  rcliltauce  whatever, 
yet  as  in  practice  it  is  neceffary  to  make  the  wheel 
and  buckets  of  fome  certain  and  determinate  ii/.e,  we 
always  find  that  the  wheel  will  be  (lopped  by  fuch  a 
weight  as  is  equal  to  the  effort  of  the  water  in  all  the 
buckets  of  a  femi-circumference  put  together.  This 
may  be  determined  from  the  ftructurc  of  the  buckets 
them  dives  ;  but  in  practice,  an  overfhot  wheel  becomes 
unfcrviceable  long  before  this  time  ;  for  when  it  meeU 
with  fuch  an  obflacle  as  dinuni(hes  its  velocity  to  a 
certain  degree,  its  motion  becomes  irregular  ;  but  this 
never  happens  till  the  velocity  of  the  circumference  is 
lefs  than  the  two  feet  fcr  feeond,  when  the  rcfulancc 
is  equable. 

7.  From  the  above  obfervations,  we  nay  cafily  dc- 
duce  the  force  of  water  upon  breall- wheels,  &c.  But 
in  general,  all  kind*  of  wheels  where  the  water  cannot 
dcicend  through  a  given  (pace  unlets  the  wheil  moves  ■ 
with  it,  are  to  be  confidered  a»  overfhot  wheels ;  and  : 
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tints  thick  receive  the  impuKe  orfhock  of  the  water, 
whether  in  an  lio.i/.ont  j1,  oblique,  or  perpendicular  di- 
region,  are  to  be  conlidcrcJ  aj  under  (hots.  Hearce  ■ 
wheel  in  which  the  water  ftrikes  at  a  certain  point  be- 
low the  furfacc  of  the  head,  and  after  that  delcends  in 
the  arch  of  a  circle,  prcffiitg  by  its  gravity  upon  the 
wheel,  the  effefl  of  fuch  a  wheel  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  an  underfoot  whofe  head  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  refer- 
voir  and  the  point  where  it  flrikcs  the  wheel,  added  to 
that  of  an  ovtrfho;,  whofe  height  i»  equal  to  the  diffe- 
rence of  level  between  the  point  where  it  (hikes  the 
wheel  and  the  level  of  the  tail-water. 

In  the  66th  volume  of  the  Tranfaaions,  our  author 
confideri  fome  of  the  caufes  which  ha«  produced  dis- 
agreements and  difputes  among  mathematicians  upon 
th's  fubjccl.  He  ohferve*,  thtt  foon  after  Sir  Iuac 
«ir1SIen8  Newton  na<*  Stvta  hi*  definition,  "  that  the  quan- 
Neuton'i  tlt7  °*  motion  '»  'he  meafure  of  the  fame,  arifing  from 
rtocVine  of  the  velocity  and  quantity  of  matter  conjointly,"  it 
mmi.ruov  wjls  controverted  by  hi*  Cotemporary  philofophcrs. 

They  maintained,  thit  the  meafure  of  the  quantity  of 
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wheel  of  an  underlhot  water-mill  is  capable  of  doing  Mill*, 
quadruple  work  when  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  1 
doubled,  inilcad  of  double  work  only  :  "  For  (fays  he) 
the  adjutage  being  the  fame,  we  find,  that  as  the  wa- 
ter's velocity  is  double,  there  are  twice  the  number  of 
particles  that  iflue  out,  and  therefore  the  ladle-board 
is  (truck  by  twice  the  matter  ;  which  matter  moving 
with  twice  the  velocity  that  it  had  in  the  rirtt  cafe, 
the  whole  effect  muft  be  quadruple,  though  the  inftan- 
taneous  Jtrokc  of  each  particle  is  incrcafed  only  in  a 
Ample  proportion  of  the  velocity."  In  another  place* 
the  fame  author  tells  ns,  that  though  "  the  know- 
ledge of  the  foregoing  particulars  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  fetting  an  underihot  wheel  to  work,  yet  the 
advantage  to  be  reaped  from  it  would  be  ft  ill  guefs- 
work  |  and  we  fhould  be  at  a  lufs  to  find  out  the  UN 
rnoft  that  it  could  perform,  had  it  not  been  for  an  in- 
genious proportion  of  that  eacellent  mechanic  M.  Pa- 
rent of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  haa 
fhowtd,  that  an  underlhot  wheel  can  do  the  mort  work 
when  its  velocity  is  equal  to  the  third  part  of  that  of 
the  water;  becaufe  then  two-thirds  of  the  water  is 


motion  fhould  be  eflimatcd  by  taking  the  quantity  of  employed  in  driving  the  wheel,  with  a  force  propor- 
matter  and  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  conjointly.    On   tionable  ta  the  fquare  of  the  velocity.    By  multiply- 


this  fuhjrft  he  remarks,  that  from  equal  impelling 
powers  acting  for  equal  intervals  of  time,  equal  aug- 
mentations of  velocity  arc  acquired  by  given  bodies 
when  they  arc  not  refilled  by  a  medium.  Thus  a 
body  defcending  one  fecond  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
panes  through  a  fpace  of  1 6  feet  and  an  inch  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  has  acquired  a  velocity  of  Jl 
feet  2  inches  in  a  fecond  ;  at  the  end  of  two  feconds, 
it  hat  acquired  one  that  would  carry  it  through  64 
feet  4  inches  in  a  fecond.  If,  therefore,  in  confe- 
rence of  this  equal  increafe  of  velocity,  we  define 
this  to  be  a  double  quantity  of  motion  generated  in  a 


the  furfacc  of  the  adjutage  or  opening  by  the 
height  of  the  water,  we  (hall  have  the  column  of  water 
that  moves  the  wheel.  The  wheel  thus  moved  will 
fuftain  on  the  oppoftte  fide  only  four-ninths  of  that 
weight  which  will  keep  it  in  equrlibrio ;  but  what  i: 
can  move  with  the  Telocity  it  has,  is  only  one-third  of 
the  equilibrium."  This  condufion  is  likewife  adopted 
by  Mr  Maclaurin. 

Underfhot  wheels  had  been  greatly  preferred  by  M.  £ro-mo3* 
Belidor  to  thofc  of  any  other  conllroftion.    He  had  milUkci  of 
even  concluded,  that  water  applied  in  this  way  will<k>Be"''dar 
more  than  fit  times  the  work  of  an  overfhot  wheel  j  *nd*"L 
given  time  in  a  certain  quantity  of  matter,  we  come  while  Dr  Defaguliers,  in  overthrowing  Belidor's  pro- 
Bear  to  Sir  Iftac's  definition :  but  in  trying  cxperi-  pofition,  determined  that  an  overfliot  wheel  weuld  do 
menu  unon  the  tifeels  of  bodies,  it  appears,  that  when    10  times  the  work  of  an  underihot  wheel  with  an 

equal  quantity  of  water.  Between  thefe  two  cclc- 
brated  authors,  therefore,  there  is  a  difference  of  no  left 
than  60  to  1. 

In  confer] uencc  of  fuch  monflrous  difagreement, 
Mr  Smcaton  began  the  experiments  of  which  we  have; 
already  given  an  account.  From  them,  befides  the 
petitions  already  deduced,  it  appears,  that  where  the 
velocity  of  water  is  double,  the  adjutage  or  aper- 
gencrated  by  an  equable  impulfe  nfting  for  an  equal,  ture  of  the  fluice  remaining  the  fame,  the  effect  hi 
double,  or  triple  tittle  ?  or  that  it  mould  be  meafurcd  eight  times  j  that  is,  not  as  the  fquare,  but  as  the  cube 

of  the  velocity.  In  the  other  condufion  of  Defagu- 
liers  and  Maclaurin,  the  error  was  no  kfs  ;  for  from 
thence  it  would  follow,  that  by  means  of  the  wheel 
only  Vr'hs  of  the  water  expended  would  be  raifed  back 
again  to  the  height  of  the  refcrvotr  from  which  it 
defceaded,  exclufive  of  the  friction,  which  would  Hill 
dimiuifh  the  quantity :  but  from  Mr  Smeaton's  expe- 
riments it  appears,  that  in  fome  cafes  upwards  of  onc- 
foorth  had  been  raifed.  In  large  works  the  e fleets 
had  been  Hill  greater,  approaching  in  an  nmiermct 
wheel  to  one  half,  and  m  an  overfhot  one  to  the 
whek: ;  which  would  be  the  limit,  if  it  were  poffible,  to 


a  body  is  put  in  motion  by  whatever  caufe,  the  im- 
preflion  it  will  make  upon  an  uniformly  refifting  me- 
dium, or  upon  uniformly  yielding  fubflances,  will  be 
ut  the  mafs  of  matter  of  the  moving  body  multiplied 
by  the  fquare  of  its  velocity.  The  queflion  therefore 
properly  is,  whether  thofe  terms,  the  quantity  »/ motion, 
the  mmunta,  or  form  of  bodies  in  motion,  are  to  be 
eftceraed  equal,  double,  or  triple,  when  they  have  been 
ated  by  an  equable  impulfe  acting  for  an  equal, 
e,  or  triple  tittle  ?  or  that  it  mould  be  meafurcd 
by.  the  effe&s  being  eqoal,  double,  or  triple,  in  over- 
coming refinances  oeforc  a  body  in  motion  can  be 
flopped?  For  according  to  the  meaning  we  pnt  upon 
•thefe  words,  tfie  momenta  of  equal  bodies  will  be  as 
•  the  velocities  or  fquarcs  of  the  velocities  of  the  mo* 
ting  bodies. 

Though  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  terms  em- 
ployed, however,  we  will  find  both  thefe  doctrines  to 
be  true  ;  it  is  certain  that  fome  of  the  rnoft  celebrated 
Writers  upon  mechanics  have  fallen  into  errors  by  ne- 
glecting to  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  they 
tnakc  ufc  of.  Defaguliers,  for  inflance,  after  having 
been  at  pains  to  mow  that  the  drfpute,  which  in  his 
rime  had  fubfifled  for  50  yean,  was  a  difpute 
inertly  about  words,  tells  us,  that  both  opinions  may 
-Ifee  cjfily  reeeneihd  in  the  following  cafe,  viz.  that  the 


fifbmcr  of  the  air.  The  ve- 
which,  according  to  the  con- 


remove  the  frittir-Ti  snd 
hxrity  of  the  wh^tl  alf:>, 

clcfions  of  M.  fVvm  and  Dr  Defaguliers,  amounted 
to  no  more  then  one-third  of  the  vdocity  of  the  w*. 
2  *% 
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ter,  varies,  according  to  Mr  Smeaton,  between  one* 
third  and  one-half.  But  in  aO  great  work*  the  maxi- 
inam  lieth  much  nearer  to  one -half  than  a  third  j  the 
fVirmer  appearing  to  be  the  true  maximum,  if  all  fric- 
tion, refinance  of  die  air,  aodfeattering  of  water,  could 
be  avoided. 

To  make  theft  mitten  plain  to  mechanics,  and  to 
present  them  from  running  into  practical  error*  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fallacious  theory,  Mr  Smeaton,  in  the 
year  1759,  inflituted  another  fct  of  experiments )  the 
immediate  objed  of  which  was,  to  determine  what 
proportion  or  quantity  of  mechanical  power  is  ex- 
pended in  giving  the  fame  body  different  degrees  of 
velocity.  Having  couftruded  a  proper  apparatus  for 
the  purpoic,  and  with  it  aaade  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, he  concludes,  that  time,  properly  fpcaking, 
baa  nothing  to  do  with  the  produdion  of  mechanical 
effeds  otherwife  than  as  by  equally  flowing  it  becomes 
a  common  meafurc  t  fo  that  whatever  mechanical  effed 
in  found  to  be  produced  in  a  given  time,  the  uniform 
continuance  of  the  action  of  the  fame  mechanical 
power  will,  in  a  double  time,  produce  twice  that  ef- 
fect. A  mechanical  power,  therefore,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  is  meafured  by  the  whole  of  its  mechanical  efftds 
produced,  whether  that  effed  be  produced  in  a  great- 
er or  lefler  time  :  thus,  luring  trrafurcd  up  toco  tuns 
of  water,  which  I  can  let  out  upon  the  ovcrihot  wheel 
of  a  mill,  and  defcending  through  a  perpendicular  of 
20  feet 1  this  power,  applied  in  a  proper  manner,  will 
grind  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  in  an  hour :  but,  fup- 
pofing  the  mill  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  greater 
impulfe  with  as  great  advantage  a<  a  leffer ;  theu,  if  the 
corn  be  let  out  twice  as  faft,  the  fame  quantity  of 
water  will  be  ground  in  half  as  bour,  the  whclc  of 
the  water  being  likewifc  expanded  in  that  t.itv. 
What  time  has  therefore  to  do  in  the  cafe  is  this :  1 
the  rate  of  doing  the  bufinefs  or  producing  the  effect 
be  what  it  will ;  if  this  rate  is  uniform,  when  I  have 
found  by  experiment  what  is  done  in  a  given  time, 
then,  proceeding  at  the  fame  rate,  twiee  the  effect  will 
be  produced  in  twice  the  time,,  on  fuppofjtion  that  I 
have  a  fupply  of  mechanic  power  to  go  on  with. 
Thus,  1000  toss  of  water  defcending  through  20  feet 
perpendicular,  being,  aa  has  been  Ihowa,  a  given  me- 
chanic power,  let  it  be  expended  at  what  rate  it  will  j 
if,  when  this  is  expended,  we  are  to  wait  another  hour 
till  an  equal  quantity  can  be  procured,  then  we  can 
only  expend  ia  fuch  quantities  in  14  hours.  But  if, 
wlulc  the  thoufand  tons  of  water  are  expending  in  one 
hour,  toe  fame  quantity  is  renewed,  we  can  then  ex- 
pend 24  Inch  in  the  24  hours,  or  go  on  without  ia- 
The  produd  or_cffed  will  then  be  in  pro. 
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portion  to  time,  which  is  the  common  meafure  ;  but 
the  quantity  of  mechanic  power  ariltng  from  the  Bow 
of  the  two  rivers,  compared  by  taking  an  equal  por- 
tion of  time,  is  double  in  the  one  to  the  other  ;  though 
each  has  a  mill  that,  when  going,  will  grind  an  equal*, 
quantity  of  corn  in  an  hour." 

Mr  Fcrgufon,  in  his  directions  to  mill-wri^htc,  has 
adopted  the  maxim  which,  Mr  Smeaton  condemns  at 
erroneous,  via.  that  when  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  ia 
but  one-third  of  that  of  the  water,  it  then  ads  to  the 
greateft  adventage.  He  adds,  that  the  mitftonc  ought 
to  make  about  60  turns  in  a  minute ;  for  when  it 
makes  only  40  or  o  turns  it  grinds  too  (lowly ;  and 
when  more  than,  70,  it  heats  the  meal  too  much, 
and  cuts  the  bran  fo  fatal],  that  a  part  of  it  mixes  with 
the  meal  and  cannot  be  frparattd  from  it  by  any  means. 
The  utmolt  perfection  of  ntill-wotk,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  this  author,  lies  in  making  the  train  fo  that 
the  mill-Hone  (hall  make  about  60  turns  in  a  minute,- 
when  the  wheel  moves  with  one-third  of  the  velocity 
of  the  water.  To  accomplish  this  he  lays  down  the 
following  rides,  t.  Mcafurc  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  fall  of  water  above  the  middle  of  the  aperture, 
wheie  it  is  let  out  toad  by  impulfe  againft  the  float- 
boards  on  the  lower  fide  of  the  undcrihot  wheel.  a. 
Multiply  this  conftant  number  64.2S82  by  the  height 
of  the  fail  in  feet,  and  extra dl  the  fquare-root  of  the  " 
produd,  which  will  give  the  number  of  feet  that  the 
water  moves  in  a  fecond.  3.  The  velocity  of  the  floats 
of  the  wheel  is  equal  tooac-third  of  the  velocity  of  the 
water  juft  dow  found-  4.  Divide  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  by  the  velocity  of  its  floats,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  number  of  feconds  in  one  turn  of  the 
great  water-wheel,  on  whole  axis  tho  cog-wheel  that 
turns  the  trundle  is  fixed.  5.  Divide  6b  by  the  num- 
ber of  feconds  in  a  turn  of  the  water-wheel,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  number  of  turns  it  makes  in  a 
minute.  6.  By  this  number  of  turn*  divide  60,  the 
number  of  timet  that  a  null-done  ought  to  have  in  a 
minute  ;  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  turns  that  the 
mill-Hone  cutflit  to  make  for  every  one  of  the  large 
wheel.  7.  Then  as  the  number  of  turns  required  of 
the  mul-fione  in  a  minute  ia  to  the  ■umber  of  turns 
of  the  cog-wheel  in  a  minute  j  fo  sauft  the  number  of 
coga  in  the  wheel  be  to  the  number  of  Haves  in  the 
trundle  on  the  axis-  of  the  mill-Ooive,  in  the  ncareft 
whole  number  that  can  be  found. 

On  thefc  principles  Mr  Fergufon  has  con&ruded 
the  following  tabic,  for  the  lake  of  fuch  as  have  occa- 
sion to  conftrud  mills,  and  are  not  willing  to  tsketh*  - 
trouble  of  particular  calculation*. 
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The  Mill  wright's  Table. 
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For  the  practical  conftru&ion  of  water-mills,  Mr 
lmifon  hath  laid  «lown  the  foDowing  rules. 

I.  To  find  the  velocity  or  force  of  any  moderate 
dream  of  water ;  let  it  be  obftru&cd  by  a  dam  in  fuch 
2  manner  as  to  force  the  whole  ft  ream  into  a  fpout  by 
which  it  may  be  conveyed  into  a '  large  veffel  or  refer- 
voir.  Meal ure  then  the  quantity  of  water  which  falls 
into  the  rcfervnir  in  one  fecond  or  minute  ;  and  multi- 
plying by  the  number  of  feconds  or  minutes  in  an  hour, 
we  have  the  whole  force  of  the  ftream  of  water  per  hour. 
In  dreams  which  are  too  large  to  be  meafured  in  this 
way,  the  velocity  is  determined  (though  we  muft  own 
in  a  vague  manner)  by  that  of  ftraw  or  other  light 
body  floating  down  it ;  and  calculations  may  be  made 
accordingly. 

Mr  lmifon  differs  very  materially  from  Mr  Fcrgu- 
fon  in  the  number  of  revolutions  which  a  mill-Hone 
ought  to  make  in  a  minute  ;  the  latter,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  being  of  opinion,  that  60  revolutions 
of  a  mill-ftone  in  a  minute  are  fufficient,  while  Mr 
lmifon  requires  120;  though  he  agrees  with  him  that 
the  velocity  of  the  wheel  (hould  be  only  one-third  of 
that  of  the  water.    The  mill-ftone,  according  to  Mr 

N9  200. 


Fergufon,  ought  to  be  five  feet  in  diameter;  but  Mr 
Imiion  makes  it  only  four  feet  and  an  half. 

To  conftrucl  a  mill  by  this  table,  find  the  height  of 
tlie  fall  of  water  in  the  fir  ft  column,  and  again  ft  that 
height  in  the  fixth  column  you  have  the  number  of 
cogs  in  the  wheel  and  (laves  in  the  trundle  for  caufing 
the  millftone  4  feet  6  inches  diameter  to  make  about 
1 20  revolutions  in  a  minute,  as  near  as  poflihle,  when 
the  wheel  goes  with  one-third  part  of  the  velocity  of 
the  water.  And  it  appears  by  the  7th  column,  that 
the  number  of  cogs  in  the  wheel  and  ftaves  in  the 
trundle  arc  fo  near  the  truth  for  the  required  purpofcv 
that  the  leaft  number  of  revolutions  of  the  mill-ftone 
in  a  minute  is  1 1 8,  and  the  greateft  number  never  ex* 
ceeds  121;  which,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  ve- 
locity of  the  beft  mills  he  had  feen. 

With  regard  to  the  mere  mechanical  part,  our  author 
obfervc*,  that  an  overlhot  wheel  a&s  with  greater 
power  than  a  brcaft  or  underlhot  wheel  •,  fothat  where 
there  is  a  confiderablc  defcent,  and  only  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  overfhot  wheel  ought  always  to  be 
made  ufe  of.  Where  the  water  runs  only  upon  a  little 
declivity,  it  can  aci  but  flowly  upon  the  under  part  of 
3  the 
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the  wheel  i  m  which  caff,  the  motion  of  the  »heel  will 
'  be  very  How  :  the  float-boards  therefore  ought  to  be 
very  I  >ng,  though  not  high,  that  a  large  body  of  water 
may  a&  upon  tbcm  ;  fo  that  what  is  wanting  in  velo- 
city may  he  nude  up  in  power  :  in  which  cafe,  the 
cog  wheel  may  have  a  greater  number  of  cogs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  lUvcs  of  the  trundle,  in  order  to  give 
the  miti-itone  a  fufficicnt  degree  of  velocity. 

For  the  comb  uction  of  the  different  part*  of  mills, 
Mr  Imifon  gives  the  following  general  directions  : 

The  mrthtii  for  fitting  out  a  fpur-whtel  ind  wallower. 
—Draw  the  pitch  line*  Ai,  Bi,  A 2,  ?B;  then  divide 
them  into  the  number  of  teeth  or  cogi  required,  as 


N    I    C  S. 

the  fame  time  as/i,/2,  />,  Src.  In  the  like  manner, 
if  the  cone*  aftlc  be  twice  the  diameters  at  the  bafe  ' 
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Divide  one  of  thofe  diflancei,  a«  be,  into  feven  equal 
parti,  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  $,  6,  ?:  three  parti  allow  for  the 
thicknefs  of  the  cogi,  a»  1,  2,  3,  in  the  cog  a,  and  four 
for  the  thicknefs  of  the  Itavo,  of  the  watlower  (one 
reafon  for  allowing  three  part*  for  the  cog  and  four  for 
the  ftave,  in,  the  wpllowcr  i«  in  general  of  lcfs  diamtttr 
than  the  wheel,  therefore  fubject  to  more  wear  in  pro- 
portion of  the  numherof  cog*  to  the  number  offtaves; 
but  if  there  i«  the  fame  num!>er  of  (laves  as  of  cogs, 
they  may  be  of  equal  thicknefs),  as  t,  2,  3,  4,  in  the 
ftave  m,  fig.  97.  the  height  of  the  cog  is  equal  to  four 
parts;  then  divide  its  height  into  five  equal  parts, 
as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  in  the  cog  C;  allow  three  for 
the  bottom  to  the  pitch  line  of  the  cog;  the  other 
two  pacts  for  epicycloid,  fo  a«  to  fit  and  bear  on  the 
ftave  equally.  The  mill-wrighu  in  general  put  the 
point  of  a  pair  of  compafles  in  the  dot  3,  of  the  cog 
a,  and  Arike  the  line  <k;  then  remove  the  point  of  the 
compstffes  to  the  point  d,  and  ftrike  the  curve  line  3/, 
which  thry  account  near  enough  the  figure  of  the  epi- 
cycloid. 

The  method  for  a  face-wbeel  is  thus:  Divide  the 
pitch  line  A  B  into  the  number  of  cogs  intended,  aa 
ale;  divide  the  diflsiicc  Ic  into  feven  equal  parts; 
three  of  thofe  parts  allow  for  the  thicknefs  of  the 
cogs,  as  r,  2,  3,  in  the  c«g  a,  four  for  the  height  and 
four  for  the  width,  as  'It,  and  four  for  the  thicknefs  of 
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de,  as  the  cones  aft  ere;  then  if  they  turn  about  theirc  -vxV\ix. 
centres,  when  the  cone  afd  has  mad:  one  revolution,  -c'XC 
the  cone  adt  will  have  made  but  half  a  revolution;  or0*- 
when  afd  has  made  two  revolutions, adt  will  have  made'0'* 
but  one,  and  every  part  equally  diftant  from  the  centre 
a,  as/i,  /2,/3,  &c.  will  have  made  two  revolutions 
to  ri,  r2,  e$.  Sec.  and  if  the  cones  were  fluted,  or  had 
teeth  cut  in  them,  diverging  from  the  centre  a  to  the 
bafes  dc,  tf,  they  would  then  become  bevel  gcer.  The 
teeth  at  the  poirt  «f  the  cone  being  fmall  and  of  little 
ufe,  may  be  cut  oil  at  E  and  F,  figs,  to:,  103.  as  fcen  by  r 
fig.  1 04.  where  the  upright  Ihaft  a!>,  with  the  bevel  wheel  *" 
cd,  turns  the  bevel  wheel  tf  with  its  ihaft  bg,  and  the 
teeth  work  freely  into  each  other,  as  tii,  tig.  105.  The 
teeth  may  be  made  of  any  dimenfion,  according  to  tht 
ftrength  required ;  and  this  method  will  enable  them 
to  overcome  a  much  greater  rcfittance,  and  work 
fmoother  than  a  face  wheel  and  witliowcr  of  the  com- 
mou  form  can  poflibly  do ;  befides,  it  is  of  great  ufe 
to  convtry  a  mctien  in  any  direction,  or  to  any  part  of 
a  building,  with  the  leaft  trouble  and  friction. 

The  method  of  conveying  motion  in  any  direction, 
and  proportioning  or  limping  the  wheels  thereto,  is  as 
follows:  let  the  line  <d>  rcpicfcnt  a  Ihaft  coming  from F;g- 106. 
a  wheel ;  draw  the  line  eJ  to  interfecl  the  line  ab,  in 
the  direction  that  the  motion  to  be  conveyed  in  in- 
tended, which  will  now  rcprcicnt  a  fnaft  to  the  intend- 
ed motion. 

Again,  fuppofc  the  (haft  ed  is  to  revolve  three  times 
whilftthe  ihaft  ui  revolves  once,  draw  the  parallel  line 
ii,  at  any  diftance  not  too  great,  fuppofe  one  foot  by 
a  fcalc;  then  draw  the  parallel  line  ii  at  three  feet 
diftaiice,  after  which  draw  the  dotted  line  «'X,  through 
the  interaction  of  the  fnafts  ab  and  rd,  and  likewise 
through  the  intcrfection  of  the  parallel  lines  rV  artel  ii, 
in  tlie  points  Xandjr;  which  will  be  the  pitch  line  of 
the  two  bevel  wheels,  or  the  line  where  the  teeth  of 
the  two  wheels  act  on  each  other,  as  may  be  A.tn 
fig.  107.  where  the  motion  may  be  conveyed  in  any  di-< 
rcdion. 


the  lliive  m:  draw  a  line  through  the  centre  of  the 
cog,  as  the  line  AI  at  S:  and  on  the  point  5  defcribe  The  univcrfal  joint,  as  reprcfentcd  fig.  icf.  may  be 
the  line  dt t  remove  the  compafles  to  the  point  A,  and  applied  to  communicate  motion  initcad  of  bevel  gcer, 
draw  the  line  Jg,  which  forms  the  ihape  of  the  cog  ;  where  the  fpeed  is  to  be  continued  the  fame,  and  v  hen- 
then  (hape  the  cog  on  the  fides  to  a  cycloid,  s*  dcfg%  the  angle  does  not  exceed  30  or  40  degrees,  and  the 
But  this  method  of  fetting  out  the  fliape  of  a  cog  equality  of  motion  is  not  regarded  ;  for  as  it  tecedes 


is  varishle,  according  to  the  cycloid  in  different  dia- 
meters of  wheel*. 

In  common  fpur-mits,  divide  the  pitch  line  A  into 
twice  as  many  equal  paits  as  you  intend  teeth,  as  a,  b,  et 
d,  t,  fig.  gS.;  with  a  pair  of  compafles  opened  to  half 
the  diitance  of  any  of  thofe  divisions,  from  the  points 
01,  (-3,  <•',  draw  the  femicirck-s  a,  t,  and  t,  which  will 
form  the  ends  of  the  teeth.  From  the  points  2,  4* 
and  6,  draw  the  fcmieifclca'  g hi,  which*  will  form  the 
hollow  curves  for  the  fpaces ;  but  if  the  ends  of  the 
teeth  were  epicycloids  inrtead  of  femicirclcs,  they 
would  adt  much  better. 

Tht  prhvipk  >f  bevel  je/r^—crmfifts  in  two  cones, 
rolling  on  the  furface  of  each  other,  as  the  cone  A  and 
B  revolving  on  their  centres  ab,  at;  if  their  hates  are 
equal,  they  will  perform  their  revolutions  in  one  and 
the  fame  time,  or  any  other  two  points  equally  diftant 
from  the  centra  a,  as  1/1,  dz,  d$,  itc.  will  revolve  iu 
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from  a  right  line,  its  motion  becomes  more  irregular. 
This  joint  may  be  conftru&cd  by  a  crofs,  a»  reprcfent- 
cd in  the  figure;  or  with  four  put  fattened  nt  rt^ht 
angles  upon  the  circumference  of  a  hoop  or  f  >li>l  ball. 
It  is  of  great  ufe  in  coltou-milh,  where  the  tumbling 
fhafts  are  continued  to  a  great  diftance  from  tlu  t»<>- 
ving  power.  But  by  applying  this  joint,  the  Iharr* 
may  be  cut  into  convenient  lengths,  by  which  it 
be  enabled  to  overcome  greater  refiflatue. 

7u  defcribe  ike  cyeloid  and  rfryhid,  if  vfr  in  fhapin; 
the  teeth  of  wheels,  &c—  If  a  point  or  pencil  a  on  the  r"tMoy, 
eireumfrience  of  the  circle  B  proceeds  alorg  the  plane 
aC  in  a  right  line,  and  at  the  fame  time  revolves 
round  its  centre,  it  will  defcribe  a  cycloid. 

And  if  the  generating  circle  D  moves  along  the  *">A- ,,c- 
circumference  of  anoi.icr  circle  K,  .ind  at  the  fame 
time  turns  round  its  centre,  the  point  of  contact  will 
defcribe  an  epicycloid. 

S  E  la 
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In  the  conftniftion  of  wind-mills,  Mr  Smraton  has  height, 
been  at  no  left  pains  to  explain  the  principles  than  in 
thofe  which  go  by  water.  For  thit  porpofe  he  con- 
ftru&ed  a  machine,  of  which  a  particular  defcription  is 
given  in  the  51ft  volume  of  tbe  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions.  The  general  principle  of  thit  was,  that  by  means 
of  a  determinate  weight  it  carried  round  an  axis  with 
an  horizontal  arm,  upon  which  were  four  fmall  move- 
able fails.  Thus  the  fails  met  with  a  conftant  and 
equable  blaft  of  air;  and  as  they  moved  round,  a  firing 
with  a  weight  affixed  to  it  was  wound  about  their 
axis,  and  thus  (bowed  what  kind  of  fixe  or  conftrudion 
of  fails  anfwered  the  purpofe  beft. 

With  this  machine  a  gTeat  number  of  experiments 
were  made ;  the  refuits  of  which  were  as  follow. 

1 .  The  fails  fet  at  the  angle  with  the  axis,  propofed 
as  the  beft  by  M.  Parent  and  other  geometricians,  vis. 
55°,  was  found  to  be  the  worft  proportion  of  any  that 
was  tried. 

2.  When  the  angle  of  the  fails  with  the  axis  was 
increafed  from  72°  to  7  ?°,  the  power  was  augmented 
in  the  proportion  of  3 1  to  45 ;  and  this  is  the  angle 
moft  commonly  in  ufe  when  the  fails  are  planes. 

3.  Were  nothing  more  requifite  than  to  caufe  the 
fail*  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  velocity  by  the  wind, 
the  pofition  recommended  by  M.  Parent  would  be  the 
beft.  But  if  the  fails  are  intended  with  given  dimen- 
fious,  to  produce  the  greatcft  effect?  poflible  in  a  given 
time,  we  muft,  if  planes  are  made  ufe  of,  confine  our 
angle  within  the  limits  of  72  and  75  degrees. 

4.  The  variation  of  a  degree  or  two,  when  the 
angle  is  near  the  beft,  is  but  of  little  confeqoence. 

5.  When  tbe  wind  falls  upon  concave  fads,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  the  power  of  the  whole,  though  each  part 
ftrparately  taken  mould  not  be  difpofed  of  to  the  beft 
advantage. 

6.  From  fcvcral  experiments  on  a  large  fcale,  Mr 
Smeaton  has  found  the  following  angles  to  anfwer  as 
well  as  any.  The  radios  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  in- 
to fix  parts;  and  Jth,  reckoning  from  the  centre,  ia 

1,  the  extremity  being  denoted  6. 

Angle  with 


I  c  s. 

,  the  reft  as  ufual  with  cloth. 
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The  angles  a> 

tr  for  en. 
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16 

7  extremity* 

7.  Having  thus  obtained  the  beft  method  of  tueathtr* 
the  (ails,  /.  t.  the  moft  advantageous  manner  in 
which  they  can  b«  placed,  our  author's  next  care  was 
to  try  what  advantage  could  be  derived  from  an  in- 
creafe  of  furfaee  upon  the  fame  radius.  The  refidt 
was,  that  a  broader  fail  requires  a  large  angle ;  and 
when  the  fail  is  broader  at  the  extremity  than  near 
the  centre,  the  figure  is  more  advantageous  than  that 
of  a  parallelogram.  The  figure  and  proportion  of  en- 
larged (ails,  which  our  author  determines  to  be  moft 
advantageous  on  a  large  fcale,  is  that  where  the  ex- 
treme bar  is  one-third  of  the  radius  or  whip  (as  the 
workmen  call  it),  and  is  divided  by  the  whip  in  the 
Proportion  of  3  to  c.  The  triangular  or  loading  fail 
ft  covered  with  board  from  the  paint  downward  of  iu 


bove  mentioned  are  likewife  tbe  moft  proper 
larged  fads;  it  being  found  in  practice,  that  the  (kiss 
mould  rather  be  too  little  than  too  much  expofed  to 
the  dircft  action  of  the  wind. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  more  (ail  the  greater 
would  be  the  power  of  the  windmill,  and  have  there- 
fore propofed  to  fill  up  the  whole  area;  and  by  making 
each  fad  a  fector  of  an  cllipiis,  according  to  M.  Parent's 
method,  to  intercept  the  whole  cylinder  of  wind,  in 
order  to  produce  the  greateft  effect  poffible.  From 
our  author's  experiments,  however,  it  appeared,  that 
when  the  furfaee  of  all  the  fails  exceeded  (even-eighths 
of  the  area,  the  effect  was  rather  diminilhcd  than  aug- 
mented. Hence  he  concludes,  that  when  the  whole 
cylinder  of  wind  is  intercepted,  it  cannot  then  produce 
the  greatcft  effect  fur  want  of  proper  inlcrnices  to 
cfcape. 

"  It  is  certainly  defirable  (lays  Mr  Smeaton),  that 

the  (ads  of  windmills  mould  be  as  Ihort  as  poffible  % 

but  it  is  equally  defirable,  that  the  quantity  of  doth 

fhould  be  the  leaft  that  may  be,  to  avoid  damage  by 

fudden  fqualls  of  wind.  The  beft  ftrudurc,  therefore,. 

for  large  mills,  is  that  where  the  quantity  of  cloth  ia 

the  greateft  in  a  given  circle  that  can,  be ;  on  this 

condition,  that  the  effect  holds  out  in  proportion  to 

the  quantity  of  cloth  ;  for  otherwife  the  effect  can  be 

augmented  in  a  given  degree  by  a  leffer  increafe  of 
»t«»k         *  i~~.-..  .1 —  11  t  •  \  •/» 


cloth  upon  a  larger  radius,  than  would  be  required  if 
the  cloth  was  increafed  upon  the  fame  radius. 

8.  The  ratios  between  the  velocities  of  windmill  fails 
unloaded,  and  when  loaJed  to  their  maximum,  turned 
out  very  different  in  different  experiments,  but  tbe 
mod  common  proportion  was  as  3  to  2.  In  general  it 
happened,  that  where  tbe  power  was  greateft,  whether 
by  an  enlargement  of  the  furfaee  of  the  fads,  or  an  in. 
created  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  fecond  term  of  tha 
ratio  was  diminilhcd. 

9.  The  ratio*  between  the  leaft  load  that  would  flop 
the  fails  and  tbe  maximum  with  which  they  would  turn, 
were  confined  betwixt  that  of  10  to  and  10  to  ot 
being  at  a  medium  about  10  to  8.3,  and  10  to  9,  or 
about  6  to  5;  though  on  the  whole  it  appeared,  that 
where  the  angle  of  the  fails  or  quantity  of  doth  was 
greatcft,  the  fecond  term  of  the  ratio  was  lefs. 

10.  The  velocity  of  windmill  fads,  whether  unload, 
ed  or  loaded,  fo  as  to  produce  a  maximum,  is  nearly 
as  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  their  fhape  and  pofition 
being  the  fame.  On  this  fubject  Mr  Fergufon  re. 
marks,  that  it  is'almoft  incredible  to  think  with  what 
velocity  the  tips  of  the  fails  move  when  acted  upon  by 
a  moderate  wind.  He  has  fcvcral  times  counted  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  fails  in  10  or  15 
minutes ;  and  from  tbe  length  of  the  arms  from  tip 
to  bp,  has  computed,  that  if  an  hoop  of  the  tame  file 
was  to  run  upon  plain  ground  with  an  equal  velocity, 
it  would  go  upwards  01  30  miles  in  an  hour. 

1 1 .  The  load  at  the  maximum  is  nearly,  but  fomc- 
what  lefs,  than  as  the  fquarc  of  the  velocity  of  the 
wind ;  the  fhape  and  pofition  of  the  (ails  being  the 
(kmc. 

1 2.  The  effects  of  the  fame  fails  at  a  maximum  are 
nearly,  but  fomewhat  lefs,  than  a*  the  cubes  of  the 
velocity  of  the  wind. 

1 3.  The  load  of  the  fame  fails  at  £  maximum  " 
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Mills,  nearly  u  the  fqotret,  and  the  effect  as  the  cube*  of 
V    "       their  number  of  turn*  in  a  given  time. 

14.  When  fail*  are  loaded  fo  at  to  produce  a  ma- 
ximum at  a  given  velocity,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  incrcafes,  the  load  continuing  the  fame;  then  the 
increafc  of  effect,  when  the  increafe  of  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  is  final],  will  he  nearly  a*  the  fquarcs  of 
thefe  velocities ;  but  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
is  double,  the  effects  will  be  nearly  aa  10  to  27-}  5 
and  when  the  velocities  compared  are  more  than 
double  of  that  where  the  given  load  produces  a  maxi- 
mum, the  effeela  inoreafe  nearly  in  a  Ample  ratio  of 
the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Hence  our  author  con- 
dudes,  that  windmills,  fuch  as  the,  different  fpecies  for 
draining  water,  &c.  lofe  much  of  their  effect  by  ad- 
iog  again  ft  one  invariable  opposition. 

15.  In  fails  of  a  fimilar  figure  and  pofition,  the 
nurr.bet  of  turns  in  a  given  time  will  be  reciprocally  as 
the  radius  or  length  of  the  fail. 

16.  The  load  at  a  maximum  that  fails  of  a  fimilar 
figure  and  poiition  will  overcome,  at  a  given  diftance 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  will  be  as  the  cube  of  the 
radius. 

17.  The  effect*  of  fails  of  fimilar  pofition  and  figure 
are  as  the  fquarc  of  the  radius.  Hence  augmrnting 
the  length  of  the  fail  without  augmenting  the  quantity 
of  cloth,  does  not  increafc  the  power;  becaufie  what  is 
gained  by  the  length  of  the  lever  is  loft  by  the  flownefs 
of  the  motion.  Hence  alfo  if  the  fails  are  increakd 
in  length,  the  breadth  remaining  the  fame,  the  cfted 
will  be  as  the  radius. 

18.  The  velocity  of  the  extremities  of  the  Dutch 
fads,  as  well  as  of  the  enlarged  fails,  either  unloaded 
or  even  when  loaded  to  a  maximum,  is  conftderably 
greater  than  that  of  the  wind  itfelf  This  appears 
plainly  from  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Fergufon  already 
related  concerning  the  velocity  of  fails,  and  is  more 
fully  treated  of  under  the  article  Wind. 

19.  From  many  obfervations  of  the  comparative  ef- 
fects of  fails  of  various  kinds,  Mr  Smeaton  concludes 
that  the  enlarged  fails  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the 
Dutch  conftrueiion. 

Having  thus  difcuffed  the  fubjeft  of  the  common 
windmills  with  oblique  vanes,  our  author  next  proceeds 
to  the  confideratiou  of  thofe  called  horizontal  wind- 
mills, in  which  it  is  attempted  to  make  the  wind  im- 
pinge directly  upon  the  wheel,  as  in  the  cafe  of  water- 
mills.  To  fet  the  probable  advantage  of  this  fcheme 
in  its  proper  point  of  view,  Mr  Smeaton  proceeds  in 
the  following  manner :  «'  Let  AB,  fig.  1 1 1.  be  the  fee- 
tion  of  a  plane,  in  which  let  the  wind  blow  in  the  di- 
rection CD,  with  fuch  a  velocity  as  to  defcribe  a  gi- 
ven fpacc  BE,  in  a  given  time,  fuppofe  one  facond; 
and  let  A  B  he  moved  parallel  to  itfelf  in  the  direction 
CD.  Now,  if  the  plfciic  AB  moves  with  the  fame 
velocity  as  the  wind;  that  is,  if  the  point  B  move* 
through  the  fpacc  BE  in  the  fame  time  that  a  particle 
of  air  would  move  through  it,  it  is  plain,  that  in  this 
cafe  there  can  be  no  preffure  or  impulfc  of  the  wind 
upon  the  plane;  but  if  the  plane  moves  flower  than 
the  wind,  fo  that  the  point  B  may  move  to  F,  while  a 
particle  of  air  fctting  out  from  B  would  reach  E,  then 
BF  willexprefs  the  velocity  -of  the  plane;  and  the  re- 
lative velocity  of  the  wind  and  plane  woald  be  e» prefix- 
ed br  Ute  line  FE.   Let  the  ratio  of  FE  to  BE  be 
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given,  fuppofe  a  to  y,  let  the  line  AB  wpttfent  the  Vlui*. 
impulfc  of  the  wind  upon  the  plane  AB  when  acting  * 
with  its  whole  velocity  BE ;  but  when  acting  with  its 
relative  velocity  FE,  let  its  impulfe  be  denoted  by 
fome  aliquot  part  of  AB,  as  for  inftaace  $;  then  will 
$ths  of  the  parallelogram  AFreprefent  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  plane,  that  is,  |thsABX|BE. 

"  2.  Let  IN  be  the  fection  of  a  plane  inclined  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  bafe  IK  of  the  right  angled 
triangle- IKN  may  be  equal  to  AB;  and  the  perpen- 
dicular NKrrBE:  let  the  plane  IN  be  ftruck  by  the 
wind  in  the  direction  LM,  perpendicular  to  IK;  then, 
according  to  the  known  rules  of"  oblique  forces,  the  im- 
pulfc of  the  wind  upon  the  plain  IN,  tending  to  move 
it  according  to  the  direction  LM  or  NK,  will  be  de- 
noted by  the  bafe  IK;  and  that  part  of  the  impulfe 
tending  to  move  it,  according  to  the  direction  IK, 
will  be  expreffed  by  the  perpendicular  NK.  Let  the 
plane  IN  be  moveable  in  the  direction  of  IK  only  ; 
that  is,  the  point  I  in  the  direction  of  IK,  and  the 
point  N  in  the  direction  NOparauel  thereto.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  if  the  point Tmovea  through  the  line 
IK,  while  a  particle  of  air,  fetting  forwards  at  the 
fame  time  from  the  point  N,  moves  through  the  line 
NK,  they  will  both  arrive  at  the  point  K  at  the  fame 
time ;  and  confequently  there  can  be  no  preffure  or 
impulfe  of  the  particle  of  air  upon  the  plane  IN.  Now 
let  IO  be  to  IK  as  BF  to  BE;  and  let  tbe  plane  IN 
move  at  fuch  a  rate,  that  th<  point  I  may  arrive  at  O, 
and  acquire  the  pofition  OQ_»  in  the  fame  time  that  a 
particle  of  air  would  move  through  the  fpacc  NK ;  aa 
CK^js  parallel  to  IN,  by  the  properties  of  fimilar 
triangles,  it  will  cut  NK  in  the  point  P  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  NP  will  be  equal  to  BF,  and  PK  to  FE. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  plane  IN,  by  acquiring  the 
pofition  OQu  withdraws  itfelf  from  the  action  of  the 
wind,  by  the  fame  fpace  NP  that  the  plane  AB  does 
by  acquiring  the  pofition  FG;  and  confequently,  from 
the  equality  of  PK  to  FE,  the  relative  impulfc  of  the 
wind  PK  upon  the  plane  OQjvOI  be  equal  to  the  re- 
lative impulfe  pf  die  wind  upon  the  plane  FG :  and 
fince  the  impulfe  of  the  wind  upon  A  B,  with  the  re- 
lative velocity  FE,  in  the  direction  BE,  is  represented 
by  J  AB;  the  relative  impulfc  of  the  wind  upon  the 
plane  IN  in  the  direction  NK  will  in  like  manner  be 
reprefented  by  $  IK;  and  the  impulfc  of  the  wind 
upon  the  plane  IN,  with  the  relative  velocity  PK ,  in 
the  direction  IK  will  be  reprefented  by  $  NK  :  and 
confequently  tbe  mechanical  power  of  the  plane  IN 
in  the  direction  IK  will  be  reprefented  by  $  of  the  pa- 
rallelogram IQs  that  is,  ^IKXgNK:  that  is,  from 
the  equality  ofiK  to  AB,  and  NK  to  BE,  we  fhall 
have  *IQ  =  T ABx$BE=$ABx|BE=$  the  area  of 
the  parallelogram  AF. 

"  Hence  we  deduce  this  general  propofition ;  that 
all  planes,  however  fituated,  that  intercept  the  fame 
feci  ion  of  the  wind,  and  having  the  fame  relative  ve- 
locity in  regard  to  the  wind,  when  reduced  into  the 
fame  direction,  have  equal  powers  to  produce  the  fame 
mechanical  effects.  For  what  is  loft  by  the  obliquity 
of  the  impulfe,  it  gained  by  the  velocity  of  the  mo- 
tion. 

"  Hence  it  appears,  that  an  oblique  fail  is  under 
no  difadvantagc  in  refpect  of  power,  compared  with  a 
direct  one ;  except  what  arifes  from  a  diminution  of  its 
5  E  2  breadth, 
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breadth,  in  regard  to  the  fe&ion  of  the  wind  {  the  preferable  to  another  in  felting  the  f*3*"of  a  wind-mill  Motion  of 
Lreadth  IN  being  by  obliquity  reduced  to  IK.  "  It  ii  to  be  oblervtd  (fay*  he),  that  if  the  breadth  of  BoJ"*- 

"  The  difadvantage  of  horizontal  windmill*  there-  the  fail  IN  ia  given,  the  greater  the  angle  KIN,  the 
fore  doea  nut  con  fill  in  thia,  that  each  fail,  when  di-  left  will  be  tht  bafe  IK.*  that  is,  the  lection  of  the 
rretly  expofed  to  the  wind,  is  capable  of  a  Icf»  power  wind  intercepted  will  be  left.  On  the  other  band,  the 
than  an  oblique  one  of  the  fame  dimeniionsi  but  that  more  acute  the  angle  KIN,  tlte  let*  will  be  the  per- 
pendicular KN;  that  is.  the  imputfe  of  the  wind  in 
the  direction  IK  being  lef*,  and  the  vtlon'ty  of the  fail 
greater,  the  refinance  of  the  medium  will  be  greater 
alio.  Heme,  therefore,  at  there  is  a  diminution  of 
the  fcClion  of  the  wind  intercepted  on  one  hand,  and, 
an  iucreiifc  of  rcfifU:ice  on  the  other,  there  ij  fome 
angle  where  the  disadvantage  anting  from  thefe  caufes 
upon  the  whole  is  tlje  leaft  of  all ;  but  a*  the  difad- 


in  an  horizontal  windmill  little  more  than  one  fail 
can  be  acVng  at  once:  whereas,  in  the  common  wind- 
mill, all  the  four  aft  together;  and  therefore,  fuppo- 
ling  each  vane  of  an  horizontal  windmill  to  he  of  the 
fame  li/.e  with  that  of  a  vertical  one,  it  is  manfell  that 
the  power  of  a  vertical  mill  will  be  four  times  a» great 
as  that  of  an  hoiuontal  one,  let  the  number  of  varies 
be  what  we  will.    Thia  dtfadvantage  arifes  from  the 


nature  of  the  thing:  but  if  we  confider  the  further  di  I-    vantage  arilinr  from  icliilance  is  more  of  a  phylical 

than  geometrical  confideratioti,  the  true  augle  will  bctl 
be  affigiied  by  experiment." 


advantage  that  arifes  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  fails  back  a/ain  againlt  the  winds,  &c.  we  n«\d 
not  wonder  if  thiit  kind  of  mill  is  in  reality  found  to 
have  not  above  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  the  power 
of  the  common  fort;  as  haa  appeared  in  fome  attempts 
of  this  kind." 

Notwithllanding  what  is  here  advanced,  it  fcetus 
that  the  idena  of  Mr  Smcaton  have  not  been  very  ge- 
nerally received,  as  premium*  arc  ftill  hell  forth  for 
the  bed  methods  of  conftruding  horizontal  wind-mill*. 
Indeed,  con li-'c ring  the  chanicts  and  prrfpicuity  of 
the  above  rcafoning,  it  fretm  furprifing  that  public  en- 
couragement ihould  continue  to  be  given  to  attempt* 
which  rautt  certainly  prove  abortive.  The  principal 
it  convenience  in  wind-mill?  is  their  exceffiTe  irregula- 


Skct.  VI.  Of  tht  Motion  cf  Botlits  in  Straight 
Lines  ami  Curvet .-  tht  At c titration,  Accumu- 
lation, and  Uttarduthn,  of  Mot  tin  in  various 
Circumftancti. 

To  undcrftand  this  fubject,  it  is  neccfTary  to  keep 
in  mind  what  ha*  been  laid  concerning  the  momMum 
or  quantity  of  motion  in  any  moving  body,  viz.  that 
it  is  compounded  of  the  velocity  multiplied  into  the 
quantity  of  matter.  Thus,  fuppofc  there  are  two 
bodies,  one  containing  twice  the  qtiautity  of  matter 
contained  in  the  other,  but  moving  with  thrice  its  ve- 


rity and  difficulty  of  being  managed  when  the  wind  is   locity,  the  quantities  of  matter  will  be  expre.Ted  by 

any  number  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1,  and  their 


high,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  fails  and  bulk 
of  the  machinery.  But  were  k  poflible  to  make  a 
number  of  lrnall  wind-mills  exert  their  power  upon 
one  object,  thefe  would  be  much  more  cafily  managed 
than  one  targe  one.  Perhaps  if  a  numl  ir  of  thefe 
were  to  be  employed  in  pumping  up  water  to  a  cer- 
tain height  from  a  lake  or  refervoir,  fo  as  to  produce 
a  eonfkani  it  ream  of  water  to  turn  a  common  mill,  it 
mitfht  be  more-  advantageous  than  to  employ  them  di- 


velocities  by  any  others  in  the  proportion  of  t  to  I. 
Multiplying  therefor.-  the  quantity  of  mattei  in  the 
fird  (zi  by  its  velocity  (3X,  the  product  is  6;  and 
multiplying  the  quantity  of  matter  ( 1 )  by  its  velocity 
( 1 ),  the  produd  is  only  1;  whence  it  apjwars  that  the 
momenta  or  abfolute  forces  of  thefe  bodies  arc  to  one 
another  as  6  to  1 . 

As  fome  bodies  are  clailic  and  others  lion-elatlic,  the 


ly.    Windmills  are  commonly  erected  upon  ctni-    effect  of  motion  communicated  from  one  to  another 


nenccs  for  the  fake  of  receiving  the  wind  to  more  ad 
vantage  ;  and  there  are  few  eminences  which  do  not 
afford  a  fmall  fupply  of  water  at  no  great  diftance  from 
their  fummit.  This  fupply  being  collected  in  a  re- 
fervoir, might  be  drawn  up  to  the  top  by  pumps 
worked  by  wind- mills;  where  being  collected  in  an- 
other refet  voir,  it  might  be  let  down  to  the  former, 


becomes  very  different,  according  to  tlm  circiuriltaucr. 
The  motion  is  likewife  very  different,  according  to 
the  manner  tin  which  one  body  acts  upon  another, 
and  according  to  which  it  will  be  driven  forward  in  a 
rectilinear  diiection,  or  dtferihe  curves  of  various  kinds, 
revolving  on  its  axis,  ice.  Thefe  different  kinds  of 
motion  have  been  confidered  by  different  authors,  but 


turning  a  water-mill  in  its  way,  and  being  again  drawn  by  none  more  particularly  than  Mr  G.  At  wood,  who 
up  by  the  pumps  as  before.  has  published  a  large  octavo  volume  upon  the  rcetili- 

Some  projectors,  confidering  the  great  power  of  ob-   near  motion  and  rotation  of  bodies.    The  fundamen. 
'  lique  vanes  in  wind-mills,  have  attempted  to  improve    tal  laws  of  motion  aJTumcd  by  this  author  as  axioms  ate 
water-mills  by  giving  them  oblique  vanes,  but  with  as  three. 

little  fuccefs.    The  power  of  the  fame  fecxion  of  a       1.  Every  body  pcTfevcres  in  its  ftate  of  reft  or  uni- 
ltrram  of  water  is  not  greater  when  acting  upon  an   form  motion  in  a  right  line,  until  a  change  is  effected 
oblique  vane  than  on  a  direct  one  1  and  any  advantage   by  the  agency  of  fome  external  force, 
which  can  be  made  of  intercepting  a  greater  lection  of       2.  Any  change  effected  in  the  quiefcence  or  motion 

of  a  body  is  in  the  direction  of  the  force  impreffed, 
and  is  proportional  to  it  in  quantity. 

3  Action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  in  contrary 
directions. 

From  thefe  three  fimplc  axioms,  the  truth  of  which 
muff,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  be  abundantly 
Mr  Smeaton  concludes  his  differtation  upon  thia   evident,  our  author  proceeds  to  demonftrate  the  moft 
Object,  with  giving  a  rcafon  why  one  angle  Ihould  be   difficult  problems  concerning  the  impuifc  aud  motion 


water,  which  fomctimes.  may  be  done  in  the  cafe  of  an 
open  river,  muft  be  counterbalanced  by  the  fuperior 
icfiftance  that  fuch  vanes  would  meet  with  by  moving 
at  right  angles  to  the  current :  whereas  the  common 
floats  always  move  with  the  water  nearly  in  the  fame 
direction. 
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Motion  of  0f  bo&tet  in  every  poffible  direction,  beginning  from 
I  the  moil  fimple  and  eafy  ri  duct  ons.    For  the  more 

enfy  comprehending  thio  fubject,  however,  we  (hall 
prcmife  what  oura-Jthor  has  laid  in  his  fccoiid  fecVon 
concerning  the  properties  of  ntiat  or  proportions 

1.  Two  mathematical  quantities  oi  the  lame  kind, 
as  two  iiinii  two  furfaces,  two  angles  Sec.  coiifUtute 
u  ratio.  Thus,  fuppofe  one  line  two  feet  in  length 
and  another  four  \  thc-lc  are  to  one  another  in  the  ra- 
tio of  4  to  2,  or  of  :  to  ii  but  a  line  cannot  be  f  ml 
to  bear  any  ratio  to  a  ftirfacv,  Ucaufe  they  arc  not 
quantities  of  the  fame  kind,  and  therefore  cannot  lie 
compared. 

2.  We  miy  compare  the  nilio  of  two  quantities  of 
one  kind  with  the  ratio  of  two  quantities  of  a  different 
kind.  Thus,  when  two  bodies  move  uniformly,  for  an 
equal  time,  but  with  different  velocities,  the  ratio  of 
the  fpaces  palled  over  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  velocities,  though  fpace  and  velocity  arc  accounted 
different  quantities. 

3.  If  any  quantity  be  divided  by  another  of  the 
fame  kind,  the  quotient  becomes  abfolute  number. 
Thus,  if  we  divide  a  velocity  of  four  feet  in  a  fecond 
Ry  one  of  two  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  quotient  will  be 
2;  and  in  all  cafes  the  quotient  will  be  to  1  as  the 
greater  quantity  is  to  the  lefler. 

4.  The  ratio  of  any  mathematical  quantities  may  be 
expretTcd  by  two  numbers,  if  both  term*  of  the  ratio 
bv  divided  by  the  confequent  or  by  the  antecedent. 
Thus,  let  the  antecedent  be  H  and  the  confequent  4  ; 
let  both  be  divided  by  4,  and  the  ratio  w  ill  then  be  2 
to  t ;  or  let  both  be  divided  by  8,  and  it  will  be  I  to 
0.5,  which  U  the  fame. 

5  Any  ratio  may  be  reprcfented  by  a  fraction,  the 
mnnerator  of  which  is  the  antecedent,  and  the  deno- 
minator the  confequent.  Thus  the  ratio  of  X  to  4  is 
rrprcfrntcd  by  the  fraction  }  5  and  hence  we  may  add 
an-J  fubtrart  tatii>3  by  the  addition  and  multiplication 
of  fractious.  Thin,  fuppofmg  two  bodies  co  move 
uniformly,  one  at  the  rate  <>f  8  iect  in  a  fecond  and 
the  other  j;  fuppoling  them  alio  to  move  the  fortaer 
tor  four,  and  tin-  latter  for  two  fecond*,  the  fpaces 
palled  over  will  be  31  and  8,  their  ratio  or  at  length 
}i:  8  :4x8:2x4s  or  V=tX*.  Here  it  is  to  be 
1  bfcrved,  that  when  the  mark  of  equality  is  iiiterpofcd 
betwixt  heterogeneous  quantities,  the  only  equality 
meant  is  tliat  which  fubfilU  between  the  ratios  there 
exprefled;  and  when  the  mark  of  multiplication  is  in- 
tcrpofed  between  hetcrogcacou*  quantities,  it  means 
the  addition  of  two  ratios,  the  antecedents  of  which 
are  the  terms  exprefled,  and  the  contcqucnts  arc 
unity. 

fi.  If  there  are  three  ratios,  confining  of  variable 
terms,  and  the  relation  of  the  quantities  to  each  other 
be  fueh,  that  when  the  tliird  ratio  becomes  unity  the 
other  two  become  equal;  or  when  the  fecond  become* 
unity,  the  iiril  and  third  are  equal;  then  in  all  cafes* 
whatever  be  the  magnitudes,  we  have  the  firil  ratio  ^ 
the  2<lX$d.  Thus  let  the  three  ratios  be  and  J, 
diminilhing  the  numbers  by  1,  we  have  *,  and  f, 
it  is  evident  that  4=TX}:  the  fame  will  be  the  cafe  if 
we  place  them  in  a  different  order,  as  \,  ),  and  ; 
for  then,  diminilhing  as  before,  we  have  i,  -f,  and  4, 
.11  which  cafe  ,{=TXv 

7.  In  compaiing  the  ratios  which  obtain  between 
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mathematical  quantities  of  any  fort,  the  Aanchrd  to  M«*i«n  of 
which  each  of  thofe  quantities  is  referred  may  be  taken    Bo<1'a'  . 
~  t.    Thus,  fuppofmg  we  compare  the  wetght,  mag-  " '  ' 
nitude,  and  denfity,  of  any  fiibflancc  with  water,  we 
may  take  a  cubic  inch  of  that  element  for  a  ilandard, 
and  call  the  weight,  magnitude,  and  denfity  of  it  =  I ; 
by  which  means  we  may  readily  compare  the  weight, 
magnitude,  or  denhty,  of  any  quantity,  however  Urge, 
of  another  fubitauce  with  water. 

We  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  work  which 
tre-m  directly  of  the  motion  of  bodies  acted  upon  by 
any  external  impullc. 

8.  Any  force  acting  continually  upon  a  body  in  the 
fame  direction,  will  produce  a  continual  acceleration 
or  retardation  of  the  motion.  Thus,  if  a  body  de» 
fcends  by  the  force  of  gravity,  its  motion  is  continually 
accelerated;  or  if  it  be  thrown  up  agaiull  the  force 
of  gravity,  the  motion  will  be  continually  retarded 
t.util  it  te  totally  destroyed. 

y.  If,  while  a  body  moves,  equal  quantities  of  nto. 
tK<n  tie  communicated  to  it,  or  taken  from  it  in  eq  iat 
fpaces  r.f  time,  the  force  is  faid  to  be  conltant,  and 
equally  accelerated  or  retarded. 

10.  When  unequal  velocities  are  generated  or  do- 
rtroyed  in  equal  Ipuces  of  time,  the  force  is  laid  to  be . 
variable 

1 1 .  When  a  body  is  acVd  upon  by  a- cotvftant  force,  . 
we  mult  conlider  the  fpaee  through  which-  it  moves,  . 
the  time  it  takes  to  move  through"  it,  the-  velocity  it 
acquires,  aud  the  force  which  produces  it;  any  two  of 
which  being  given,  we  may  from  them  lind  the  oilier 
two.    Here  we  mull  obferve,  that  the  force  mention* 
cd  relates  only  to  the  communication  of  the  velocity, 
without  any  regard  to  the  quantities  of  matter  moved. 
As  it  U  proportioned  to  the  velocity  gem  rated  in  a- 
given  time,  it  is  thence  called  the  nnlcratmg  forrr. 
lhat  which  relate*  to  the  quantity  of  matter  moved, 
as  well  as  the  velocity  communicated,  is  called  the  mo- 
Vi«g  force  ;  being  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  mo- 
tion produced  in  a  givci  time. 

12.  I  he  moving  forces  which  communicate  the  fame 
velocity  in  a  given  time  to  different  bodies,  will  be  aj 
the  quantities  of  matter  contained  iu  the  bodies  mo- 
ved. This  will  app>.ir  from  a  conlidcration  of  what 
has  already  been  fiid  concerning  the  momenta  of  bo- 
diei  For  if  onebody  contains  ten  timei  the  quantity 
of  matter  that  another  does,"  it  will  of  courfe  require 
ten  times  as  much  force  to  move  it  with  an  equal  de- 
gree of  velocity;  for  the  former  is  equivalent  to  ten 
fuch  bodies,.and  it  is  the  fame  thing  whether  they  be 
kpitrate  or  altogether. 

13.  The  moving  forces  which  ac.1  upon  bodies,  and 
the  degrees  of  velocity  communicated  to  them  in  a 
certain  time,  arc  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  mat- 
ter moved  and  the  velocities  communicated  jointly: 
for,  by  the  lall  proposition,  when  the  velocity  com- 
municated in  a  certain  time  is  the  fame,  the  moving 
force  is  as  the  quantity  of  matter  moved.  Thus,  if  a 
ball  of  ten  pounds  weight  is  made  to  move  at  the  rate 
of  1 3  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  another  of  one  pound  is 
made  to  move  at  the  fame  rare,  the  moving  forces  will 
be  iu  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  matter  ;  that  is, 
as  10  to  1.  Hence  we  may  eahly  perceive,  that  when 
the  quantity  of  matter  is  given,  the  moving  force  wilL 
be  an  the  velocity.    Thus,  if  two  balls  oi'  ten  jounds 
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NMion  of>»cli  are  caufed  to  more,  one  with  the  Telocity  of  ten 
itutfaet.         jn  a  feconj,  >n(i  the  other  with  a  velocity  of  five 

W">  feet  in  the  fame  time,  the  forces  will  be  as  the 
velocities;  that  is,  as  10  to  c,  orai  l  to  n  and  hence, 
when  both  the  quantities  of  matter  and  velocities  are 
•different,  the  moving  forces  will  be  according  to  thefe 
jointly.  Thm  if  a  ball  of  ten  pounds  is  moved  with 
a  velocity  of  ten  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  a  ball  of  one 
pound  moves  with  a  velocity  of  five  feet  in  a  fecond, 
the  moving  forces  will  be  as  I  OX  to  or  loo  is  to  tXj, 
or  as  20  to  i. 

Here  our  author  takes  occafion  to  deny  that  there 
is  any  fitch  thing  as  a  communication  of  motion  by  an 
intlantnneous  impulfe  or  Aroke,  as  has  commonly  been 
f.ippofcd.  Every  degree  of  motion,  according  to  him, 
is  the  effect  of  acceleration.  "  The  latter  way  ( fays 
he)  vi/..  the  communication  by  inftantancous  impulfe, 
can  obtain  only  in  bodies  perfectly  hard  and  inflexible, 
which  exiil  not  in  nature ;  and  even  in  the  abftrael 
confideration  of  thefe  as  well  as  of  other  cafes  in  me- 
chanics, when  metaphyseal  poflibilities  inftcad  of  the 
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or  how  fmall  foever  may  hare  been  the  change,  muft  Matiun  of 
caufe  an  addition  of  velocity  in  the  ball  ftruck  equal  .  P***'**-  . 


to  that  received  from  the  impact. 

"  It.  follows  alfo,  that  the  effect  will  be  the  fame, 
whether  the  bodies  be  both  perfectly  elaftic,  or  whe- 
ther one  of  them  be  perfectly  elaftic  and  the  other 
perfectly  hard  ;  every  thing  clfc  being  given  for  the 
figure  of  the  elaftic  body  muft  change  until  the  bodies 
have  obtained  a  common  velocity,  which  depends  on 
the  weights  and  velocities  before  the  ftroke  only  ;  and 
will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  bodies  were  non-elaftic  :  the 
reftoration  of  the  figure  will  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
former  cafe,  caufe  an  incrcafe  of  velocity  in  the 
ball  ftruck,  equal  to  that  before  communicated.  Al- 
though no  fuhftance  in  nature  poflcflrs  pcrfeA  elafti- 
city,  or  is  entirely  deftitute  of  it,  yet  there  arc  fe ve- 
ra! elaftic  and  non-elaftic  bodies  fubject  to  experimental 
trial*,  wherein  the  laws  relating  to  collifion  arc  found 
to  agree  with  fad  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  exact- 
nefs." 

14.  The  accelerating  forces  which  communicate  ve- 
natural  ftate  of  bodies  are  attended  to,  diiEctdties  arife  locity  to  bodies  arc  directly  as  the  moving  forces,  and 
hardly  explicable  by  any  method  of  reafoniug  :  but  it  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  matter  moved  ;  for  iince 
is  certain,  that  when  finite  velocity  i«  communicated  by  prop.  11.  the  accelerating  force  is  as  the  velocity 
to  any  natural  body,  the  time  in  which  it  is  comma-  generated  in  a  given  time ;  aud  by  prop.  1  j.  the  mo- 
nicatcd  muft  be  finite  alfo  ;  fo  that  when  the  body  ac-  ving  force  is  as  the  quantity  of  matter  and  velocity  gc- 
ted  upon  begins  to  move  from  quiefccncc,  it  muft,  du- 
ring the  action  of  the  force,  pofTrfs  all  the  intermediate 
degrees  of  velocity  between  o  and  the  velocity  ulti- 
mately communicated. 

"  To  exemplify  this  further,  let  it  be  fuppofed  that 
a  foft  and  flexible  ball  of  clay  impinges  B^ainil  ano- 
ther of  the  fame  fort,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  joining 
the  centres  of  the  balls.  At  the  firft  inftaut  of  the 
impact,  the  body  ftruck  will  begin  to  move,  and  will 
proceed  with  a  velocity  inferior  to  that  of  the  impin- 
ging body,  the  velocity  of  which  will  continue  to  de- 
creafe,  and  that  of  the  other  body  to  iticreafe,  as  long 
«u  the  impinging  forvc  caufes  a  change  in  the  figure 
of  the  two  bodies;  that  is,  till  they  have  both  acquired 
n  common  velocity ;  at  which  inftant  all  acceleration 
rcafes  if  the  bodies  be  perfectly  non-ebftic.  If  the 
bodies  be  of  fuch  a  kind,  as,  after  having  received  im- 
prefiion  from  any  impict,  pofiefs  a  power  of  reftoring 
their  changed  figure  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the 
impact,  it  is  manifeft,  that  whatever  velocity  was  com- 
municated during  the  change  of  figure,  an  equal  quan- 
tity will  be  fuperadded  during  the  reftoration  of  it. 
In  this  cafe,  after  the  acceleration  arifing  from  the 


neratcd  in  a  given  time,  it  follows,  that  the  moving 
force  is  as  the  accelerating  force  and  quantity  of  mat- 
ter moved  jointly  :  that  is,  the  accelerating  force  is 
as  the  moving  force  directly,  and  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter moved  inverfely.  Thus,  let  a  mafs  of  matter, 
equal  to  four  ounces,  be  impelled  by  a  force  equal  to 
three  ounces ;  then  the  force  which  accelerates  the 
mafs  of  four  ounces  will  be  three-fourths  when  the 
acceleration  of  gravity  is  1  ;  or  in  other  words,  it  will 
generate,  in  a  given  time,  three  parts  in  four  of  the 
velocity  which  gravity  generates  during  any  given 
time. 

15.  In  bodies  impelled  in  a  rectilinear  direction  by 
forces  acting  uniformly,  the  velocities  generated  are 
as  the  forces  and  times  in  which  they  act,  conjointly. 
Thus,  fuppofe  a  force  equal  to  ten  acting  upon  a  ball 
of  ten  pouuds,  and  another  alfo  equal  to  ten  acting 
upon  a  ball  of  equal  weight,  the  former  for  one  fe- 
cond, aud  the  latter  for  two ;  it  is  plain  that  the  velo- 
city generated  in  the  tatter  will  be  double  to  that  ge- 
nerated in  the  former,  but  if  we  fuppofe  the  latter 
ball  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  force  equal  only  to  five, 
then  will  both  the  velocities  be  equal,  though  the  lat- 


impact  during  the  change  of  the  figure  of  the  bodies    ter  ftiould  continue  for  two  ftconds  and  the  former 
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has  ceafed,  the  bodies  having  then  acquired  a  common 
velocity,  a  new  acceleration  will  begin,  being  caufed 
hy  the  claltic  force  of  the  balls,  which,  acting  in  a  di- 
rection of  the  line*  joining  their  centres,  tends  to  fe« 
parate  thcin,  accelerating  the  ball  ftruck,  and  retard- 
ing the  other. 

"  l'rom  thefe  con fi derations  it  appears,  that  in 
teicr  d  £-ee  the  hardnefcof  perfectly  elaftic  bodies 


only  for  one.  In  all  practical  inquiries  of  this  kind, 
however,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  a  ftandard  velocity 
is  to  be  obtained  from  obferving  what  degree  of  veto* 
city  is  generated  by  the  force  of  gravity  during  a  given 
time  ;  one  fecond,  for  inftance. 

if).  If  a  quielcent  body  be  impelled  by  any 
conftant  force  acting  upon  it  for  a  given  time, 
the  fpace  defcribed  will  be  to  the  fpace  d.fcribcd 


may  differ,  the  effects  of  their  impact  w  ill  be  the  fame,    in  the  fame  time  by  a  body  moving  uniformly  with 


the  weights  and  velocities  before  the  ltroke  being  gi 
vcn.  1  or  the  figures  of  the  linking  and  of  the  other 
body  continually  change,  till  they  have  acquired  a 
common  velocity,  which  depends  only  on  the  veloci- 
ty of  bodies  and  their  impact,  and  is  determined  by 
the  rules  for  the  collifion  of  non-elaftic  bodies.  Morc- 


thc  laft  acquired  velocity,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
two.  In  order  to  undcrftand  this,  we  mull  fuppofe 
the  time  to  be  divided  into  fuch  fmall  parts  that  the 
acceleration  during  any  one  of  them  is  imperceptible ; 
then  it  is  evident,  that  at  the  end  of  two  moments, 
the  impulfe  continuing  the  fame, 


it  will  have  gained 


over,  the  reftoration  of  the  changed  figures,  how  great   double  the  velocity  it  did  the  firft  moment ;  and  this 
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is  manifeft  from  the  phenomena  of  falling  bodies,  which 
baring  doic ended  for  one  fecond,  acquire  then  a  ve- 
locity twice  at  great  as  that  which  they  had  during 
the  nrft  fecond.  That  this  proportion  may  be  true, 
however,  it  is  oecefTary  that  the  velocity  of  the  im- 
pelling power  (hould  be  infinite  with  refpect  to  that 
which  the  body  itfelf  can  acquire ;  for  *  henever  the 
body  moved  comes  to  acquire  a  velocity  in  any  degree 
proportional  to  that  of  the  moving  power,  then  that 
proportion  mull  be  deducted  from  the  acceleration  j 
and  when  both  come  to  be  equal,  no  farther  accelera- 
tion can  take  place.  With  regard  to  falling  bodies, 
indeed,  as  far  as  our  ohfervations  can  go,  were  it  not 
for  the  re fi (lance  of  the  air,  this  acceleration  would 
go  forward  till  the  body  had  acquired  a  velocity  much 
fuperior  to  any  that  we  can  now  communicate,  either 
by  that  or  any  other  method.  In  all  artificial  accele- 
rations, however,  the  velocity  of  the  body  moved  foon 
becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  moving  power,  and  then 
the  motion  goes  on  uniformly,  which  othcrwife  would 
continually  incrcafe. 

1 7.  The  fpaces  which  bodies  describe  from  reft,  by 
the  action  of  conftant  forces,  are  in  a  compound  ratio 
of  the  velocities  lad  acquired  and  the  times  of  motion : 
For  the  fpaces  defcribed  by  the  laft  acquired  velocities 
continued  uniform,  are  as  thofe  velocities,  and  the 
times  of  motion  jointly  ;  and  the  fpaces  defcribed  by 
the  accelerating  forces  acting  conftantly  for  equal  re- 
spective times,  are  half  the  former  fpaces  by  prop.  id. 
This  will  perhaps  appear  more  intelligible  from  the 
annexed  figure ;  m  which  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body,  by  an  accele- 
rated force,  is  rvprcfented  by  a 
triangle ;  for  fuppofing  the  body 
to  begin  its  motion  from  the 
C  point  'A,  and  to  be  uniformly 
accelerated  until  it  arrived  at  the 
point  C,  it  is  plain  that  the  ve- 
locity acquired  would  then  be 
properly  represented  by  the  tri- 
angle ABC  ;  but  if  the  accele- 
ration was  then  to  ceafe,  the  vc- 
'ocity,  and  conftquently  the  fpace  patted  over,  would 
be  represented  by  the  parallelogram  BCFE,  double 
the  triangle  ABC.    But  let  us  feppofe  the  accelera- 
tion ftill  to  go  on,  as  is  reprefcntcd  in  the  triangle 
£DF ;  it  i»  plain  that  the  fpace  pafled  over  in  every 
finall  moment  of  time  will  be  compofed  of  a  paralle- 
logram formed  by  the  velocity  laft  Required,  and  a 
triangle  formed  by  the  acceleration  during  that  mo- 
ment, which  is  entirely  in  terms  of  the  proportion, 
that  the  fpacr*  are  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  veloci- 
ties laft  acquired,  and  the  times  of  motion. 

18.  Conftant  forces  which  accelerate  bodies,  caufe 
them  to  defcribe,  from  reft,  fpaces  which  are  as  the 
forces  and  (quares  of  the  times  wherein  they  act 
jointly.  For  the  fpaces  defcribed  at*  as  the  velocities 
nil  acquired,  and  the  times  of  motion.  This,  will  be 
evident,  from  ait  infpeftion  of  the  former  figure  ;  for 
in  the  triangle  BDF,  let  B  1  represent  the  time  in 
which  a  body  acquires  a  certain  velocity ;  then  when 
it  has  attained  the  length  of  2,  the  fpace  pa  fled  over 
will  be  reprefented  by  a  (mall  fquare,  being  that  of 
the  firft  moment,  and  of  a  triangle  reprefenting  the 
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19.  The  conftant  forces  which  accelerate  bodies  Morton  oi 


from  a  ftate  of  reft,  are  in  a  direct  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  velocities  generated,  and  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the 
fpaces  defcribed.  Hence  the  following  corollary  is 
deduced,  viz.  that  the  laft  acquired  velocities  are  in  a 
fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  accelerating  forces,  aqd  a 
fubdnplicatc  ratio  of  the  fpaces  defenbed  jointly. 

20.  If  bodies  unequal  in  quantity  of  matter  be 
impelled  from  reft  through  equal  fpaces,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  moving  forces  which  are  conftant,  tbcfe  forces 
are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  lull  acquired  velocities^ 
and  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  matter  jointly. 

In  his  observations  on  this  propolkion,  our  author 
takes  eccafion  to  confider  the  theory  of  thofe  who  in/ifr, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  that  the  ab- 
solute force  of  bodies  is  compounded  of  the  quantity  of 
matter  and  fquare  of  the  velocity,  intlcad  of  the  velocity 
itfelf.  "  In  the  experiments  (fayshe)  which  have  been 
made  on  the  force  of  bodies  the  lofs  of  .motion  from 
refinance  has  been  more  attended  to  than  t!;e  commu- 
nication of  it  by  acceleration  ;  and  the  reafon  pro- 
bably arofc  from  a  want  of  adequate  methods  of  tub- 
jetting  accelerating  forces,  velocities  acquired,  and 
quantities  of  matter  moved,  to  experimental  trial* 
whereas  the  impact  of  bodies  on  fubftances  which  they 
penctratc,  by  affording  convenient  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving the  depths  to  which  bodies  fink  before  all  mo- 
tion is  deftroyed,  regard  being  had  to  the  velocities 
of  impact,  and  the  weight  and  form  of  the  impinging 
body,  has  fcemed  a  more  eligible  method,  however  im- 
perfect, of  investigating  the  principles  of  motion.— 
W  hen  a  body  defcends  for  three  feconds  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  it  acquires,  by  a  force  of  acceleration,  a 
velocity  of  o6{  feet  in  a  fecond:  alfo,  if  a  body  be 
projected  perpendicularly  upward,  with  a  velocity  of 
o6f  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  whole  velocity  will  be  de- 
ftroyed in  three  fecond* ;  and  in  like  manner,  every 
other  property  demonftratrd  concerning  accelerated 
motions  is  found  to  belong  to  retarded  oner,  pro- 
vided we  attend  to  the  following  circumftances  :  If  in 
any  proportion  relating  to  accelerated  motion,  ther- 
force  is  conftant,  it  follows,  that  when  this  is  applied 
to  retarded  motion,  the  retardation  muft  alfo  be  con* 
flant.    Moreover,  fince  in  accelerated  motions  the 
fpaces  are  eftimatcd  from  quiefcenee,  fo  in  retarded 
motions  the  bodies  are  uippofed  to  move  to  quiefcenee  ; 
that  is,  till  all  motion  is  deftroyed  by  retardation :  in 
whatever  concerns  motions  of  this  kind,  therefore,  we 
mil  ft  confider  the  retarding  foree  to  be  directly  as  the 
force  of  sefillance,  and  inverfcly  as  the  quantity  of 
matter. 

"  In  order  to  illuflrate  this  fubjret,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  if  a  body  projected  with  different  initial 
velocities  be  retarded  by  any  conftant  given  force,  the 
whole  fpaces  which  the  body  defcribes  arc  in  a  dupli- 
cate ratio  of  the  initial  velocities,  which  follows  front 
what  has  been  already  demon  (Ira  ted  j  and  convcrfelyr 
fince  when  bodies  are  impelled'  by  an  accelerating 
forccthrough  various  fpaces,  if  thefe  fpaces  are  al  ways- 
as  the  fquares  of  the  Ull  acquired  velocities,  it  follows 
that  the  force  of  acceleration  is  conftant :  fo  when  a 
given  body  is  projected  with  different  velocities,  and 
is  retarded  by  a  given  force,  if  the  whole  fpaces  de- 
fcribed be  always  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  initial  ve- 
locities, it  is  concluded,  that  the  forco  of  r" 
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Mwiionof  ;s  conftant.  It  is  from  this  argument  inferred,  tliat  the  that  if  the  ratio  of  two  refilling  forces  he  known,  the  M"'im  of 

B«*)ic».    fOIve  Xv|,errby  blocks  of  wood,  banks  of  earth,  &c  qiun'.itie*  of  matter  in  bodies  which  impinge  on  fub- 

refill  the  penetration  of  bodies  impinging  on  them,  i«  Itances,  and  penetrate  them,  and  the  velocities  de- 

cotillant ;  for  it  i«  obferved,  that  the  depths  to  which  Hroyed  in  a  given  time,  will  give  the  ratio  of  the  quan- 

:  military  projectiles  of  a  given  magnitude  and  weight,  -tities  of  motion  dellroyed,  according  to  Sir  lfaac 

finking  againtl  a  body  of  this  kind,  enter  it*  fubtlnnce,  Newton's  definition. 

are  in  a  duplicate  rttio  of  the  initial  velocities,  which  "  In  many  of  the  experiments  alluded  to,  which 
has  been  fufficiciitly  proved  by  Mr  Robins,  -who  lint  lia-ve  been  greatly  varied  and  multiplied,  the  refilling 
afcrrtaincd  the  velocities  of  military  projeitiles,  and  force*  were  made  equal,  by  caufing  fphcres  equal  in 
applied  hi*  method,  among  other  ufeful  pnrpofes,  to  magnitude  to  impinge  on  a  given  fubftancc  which  they 
•  the  difcovery  of  the  retardation  which  bodies  fufftr by  penetrated  }  and  the  fphcres  Veing  of  given  denfitics, 
pairing  through  rcfiuinit  fubilances.  »t  was  obferved  in  experiments,  that  whenever  the 
"  The  forces  of  rcfiltancc,  which  are  oppofed  to  denfities  or  weights  of  thofe  equal  fphercs  were  in  an 
the  motion  of  bodies  impinging  on  fubilances  which  inverfe  duplicate  ratio  of  their  velocities,  the  depths 
they  penetrate,  being  granted  conflant,  the  propofi-  to  which  they  penetrated  would  be  equal.    The  con- 
tions  concerning  acceleration  already  demonstrated  cluGons  were  thefc  :  the  quantities  of  matter  difplaced 
may  be  applied  to  explain  the  motiou  of  bodies,  by  the  moving  bodies  wcie  equal,-  the  depths  to  which 
which,  having  been  projected  with  given  initial  veto-  the  equal  fpherc-  penetrated  were  the  lame.  More- 
cities,  arc  iutcirupted  by  fuch  obflaclcs  as  blocks  of  over,  the  whole  motions  which  had  been  communis 
wood,  hanks  of  earth,  or  others  of  a  fimilar  kind. —  cated  to  the  bodies  "ere  dellroyed;  that  is,  the  whole 
Tor  example,  it  has  been  dcmonilnted,  that  bodies  motion  of  the  impinging  bodies  muft  have  been  as  the 
moving  from  reft  by  the  acceleration  of  conltant  forces,  fquares  of  the  velocities  into  thr  quantiti.-s  of  matter, 
tlcfcribc  fpaces  which  are  an  the  accelerating  forces  and  But  it  plainly  appears,  that  thisconclulion  is  not  appli* 
fquarcs  ut  the  times  jointly.    By  applying  this  pro-  cable  to  th"  N-.wtonian  definition,  accordingto  which 
pofition  to  retarded  motions,  wt  (hall  have  the  whole  the  moving  force  generates  motion  in  bodies  :  and  it 
fpaces  or  depths  to  which  bodies  impinging  on  the  follows  by  what  has  preceded,  that  the  refilling  force 
fubilances  penetrate,  as  llie  forces  of  retardation  and  by  which  the  motion  of  bodies  is  dellroyed,  is  propor- 
fquarts  of  the  times  wherein  the  bodies  move,  jointly,  tional  to  the  quantities  of  motion  generated  or  dc- 
Moreovcr,  it  has  been,  demon  ft  rated,  that  if  different  ftroyed  in  a  given  time  refpeetively  ;  and  confequent- 
quantities  of  matter  be  impelled  from  reft  through  equal  ly,  to  c ft i mate  the  quantity  of  motion  deltroyed,  the 
fpaces,  themovijig  fofceswiHbc  in  a  ratio  compounded  time  wherein  refilling  forces  act  fhoukl  be  equal.  If, 
of  the  duplicate  r..tio  of  the  velocities  lad  acquired,  therefore,  the  times  wherein  the  bodies  in  the  experi- 


ment defcribe  the  equal  fpaces  can  be  proved  diffe- 
rent, this  will  plainly  Ihow  that  the  quantities  of  mo- 
tion deftroyed  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  experiment, 
the  different  times  of  the  bodies  defcrihing  the  depths 


and  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  matter  moved.  It 
is  from  hence  inferred,  that  in  retarded  motions  alfo, 
if  different  quantities  of  matter  be  projected  againft 
any  of  ;  the  fubflanccs  above  defcribed,  with  different 

initial  velocities,  and  the  whole  depths  to  which  the  to  which  they  fink  not  being  taken  into  the  account  : 

bodies  penetrate  are  equal,  the  forces  whereby  the  bo-  this  will  be  eafily  proved,  fince  from  proportion  17.  it 

dies  refill  the  progrefsof  the  impinging  bodies  will  be  appears,  that  the  fpaces  defcribed  are  univerfally  as  the 

in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  initial  velocities  of  impact  velocities  and  fpaces  lajl  defcribed  jointly  ;  and  from 

and  the  quantities  of  matter  jointly.  what  has  been  faid,  the  converfe  of  this  proportion 

"  By  this  propofition  we  may  examine  fomc  of  the  when  applied  to  retarded  motions  mull  alfo  he  true, 

experiments  concerning  the  force  of  moving  bodies,  The  fpaces  therefore  being  given  as  in  the  experiment, 

and  the  conclulions  deduced  fiom  them  by  Bernoulli,  the  times  will  be  inversely  as  the  initial  velocities; 

Leibnitz,  Poltni,  Src.  againll  the  mcafure  of  force  which  velocities  being  unequal  from  the  experiment, 

delivered  by  Sit  Ifiac  New  too,  which  he  defcribed  in  it  follow*  that  the  times  are  unequal.   This  being  the 

the  following  definitions :  cafe,  it  is  manifefl  that  no  conclulion  can  be  drawn 

**  The  quantity  of  motion  is  meafured  by  the  quan-  from  thefc  experiment',  concerning  the  quantity  of 

titv  of  matter  iu  a  moving  body  and  its  velocity  motion  dellroyed,  tending  to  prove  any  inconliltency 

jointly.  between  the  Newtonian  eftimation  of  force  and  matter 

"  The  moving  forces  whereby  bodies  tend  towards  pf  fad. 
ctntrc.  <jt  attraction  are  a*  the  quantities  of  motion       "  It  is  next  to  be  (hown,  that  the  experiments  are' 

generated  in  a  given  time  ftrieVv  confident  with  the  Newtonian  mcafure,  and 

"  It  follows,  then,  from  thefc  definitions,  that  the  with  the  theory  in  general. — It  has  already  been  proved, 

mowng  forces,  acting  for  a  given  time,  will  lx:  pro-  that  in  accelerated  motions  the  fpaces  defcribed  are  in 

portioaal  to  the  quantities  of  matter  moved,  and  vc-  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities  lall  acquired,  and  the 

Lcities  generated,  jointly  :  fo  that  if  the  rario  of  the  quantities  of  nutter  moved,  and  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the 

moving  forces  be  known,  and  we  can  find  by  cxperi-  moving  forces.    This  proportion  being  applied  to  re- 

mont  what  velocities  me  geticiated  in  given  bodies  by  tarded  motions,  it  wiU  follow,  that  the  wiiolc  (paces 

the  action  of  thetn  for  the  ("lime  time  ;  the  quantities  or  depths  to  which  the  impinging  bodies  fink,  are  in 

uf  ir.otieiu  generated  in  the  bodies  may  be  etlimated  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  matter,  ind  an 

according  to  Sir  Ifoc  Newton's  definition.    Mure-  inverfe  ratio  of  the  refilling  forces;  whence  alio  the 

over,  mice  it  is  allowed  that  the  elects  of  a  refining  depths  to,  which  the  bodies  penetrate  muft  be  equal 

force  to  dcilroy  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  cqu.il  when  fphercs  of  equal  diameters  are  projected  againft 

fort  e  to  genttate  motion  io  a  given  time  ;  it  follows,  a  giveu  fubllance,  the  weights  beiug  iu  au  iuverfc  du- 
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Motion  of  plicate  ratio  of  the  initial  velocities,  which  we  find 
Bodie*.  entirely  correfpondent  to  experiment.  It  feems  in- 
deed rational  to  fuppofe,  independent  of  all  theory,  that, 
in  eftimating  the  quantities  of  motion  generated  or  de- 
ft roved  by  given  moving  or  refifting  force*,  regard  mull 
be  had  to  the  times  wherein  the  forces  ad ;  becaufe 
moving  forces,  or  thofe  of  refiftance,  may  be  equal, 
and  may  generate  or  deftroy  quantities  of  motion  va- 
rying in  any  afllgnable  degree.  For  it  is  manifeft, 
that  a  final!  refiftance,  oppofed  to  a  moving  body  for 
a  longer  time,  may  deftroy  more  motion  than  a  great- 
er force  acting  for  a  fhorter  time  ;  which  fufficiently 
(hows,  that  the  times  wherein  the  moving  and  refift- 
ing forces  ad,  muft  cither  be  equal,  or  mull  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  eftimating  the  quantities  of  motion 
generated  or  deftroyed- 

21.  'Hie  moving,  forces  which  communicate,  and 
the  forces  of  refiftance  which  deftroy,  the  motion  of 
bodies  in  the  tame  time,  will  be  in  a  compound  ra- 
tio of  the  quantities  of  matter  in  the  moving  bodies 
and  velocities  generated  or  deftroyed. — This  and  the 
preceding  propofitions  have  been  fully  illuftrated  and 
confirmed  by  experiments.  From  them  we  deduce  tlie 
following  fads  :  > .  When  mutket  balls,  equal  in  weight 
and  magnitude,  impinge  on  a  block  of  wood  with 
different  velocities,  the  refifting  force  being  conftant, 
we  (hall  have  the  whole  fpaces  through  which  the  balls 
move  in  the  wood  as  the  Squares  ef  the  velocities.  J.  If 
balls  of  equal  diameters,  but  different  weights,  impinge 
againft  a  block  with  the  fame  velocity,  we  have 
the  depths  to  which  they  penetrate  the  block  as  the 
weights.  3.  If  balls  of  the  fame  kind  of  fubllance,  that 
is,  of  die  fame  denfity,  but  of  different  diameters,  im- 
pinge againft  a  given  block  of  wood  or  the  fame  bank 
of  earth  with  equal  velocities,  the  depths  to  which  they 
penetrate  will  be  diredly  as  the  diameters  of  the  balls. 

When  the  force  of  refiftance  is  not  uniform,  the 
fame  piinciple  obtains  in  degree,  though  the  laws  are 
then  various  ;  for  greater  bodies  always  fuffer  lefs  by 
retardation  than  fmatler  ones  of  the  fame  denfity,  mo- 
ving through  the  fame  refilling  medium,  and  projed- 
cd  with  a  given  initial  velocity :  becaufe,  though  the 
force  of  refiftance  increafes  with  the  increafe  of  the 
body's  magnitude,  yet  the  weight  in  moll  bodies  in- 
creafes iu  a  greater  proportion.  Thus,  in  cannon- 
balls,  and  other  folid  bodies,  though  the  refiftance  of 
the  air  increafes  as  the  Square  of  the  ball's  diameter, 
yet  the  weight  increafes  as  the  cube.  Thus,  if  a  ball 
two  inches  in  diameter  is  projected  from  the  mouth  of 
a  piece,  it  is  refilled  by  the  atmofphere  four  times  lefs 
than  one  four  inches  in  diameter ;  but  the  weight  of 
the  latter,  being  rifbi  times  greater,  makes  the  refift- 
ance lefs  upon  the  whole  in  the  large  ball  than  in  the 
final]  one.  It  is  otherwife  when  the  weight  docs  not 
increafe  in  this  manner  j  fur  then  the  fmallcr  the  bo- 
dy is,  the  lefs  refiftance  it  meets  with,  and  the  fader 
it  goes.  This  is  manifeft  from  acrollatical  experi- 
ments }  for  fmall  air-balloons  always  outftrip  the  lar- 
ger ones  :  and  the  lame  thing  is  obfcrvable  in  boats ; 
lor  the  fmaller  ones,  if  they  have  the  fame  advanta- 
ges in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  will  always  fail  fafter 
tban  the  larger  ones. 

22.  If  bodies,  projeded  with  the  fame  velocity,  be 
retarded  by  different  conftant  forces,  thefe  forces  will 
be  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the  whole  fpaces  defcribed  by 
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the  projeded  bodies,  until  all  motion  is  deftroyed".-—  Motion  of 
For  example,  let  a  body  be  projeded  on  an  inclined 
plane,  in  a  diredion  contrary  to  that  in  which  gravi- 
ty ads  in  the  plane,  and  with  a  velocity  of  144.467 
inches  in  a  fecond.  Suppofe  the  body  then  projeded, 
afcending  along  the  plane,  to  dcfcn'be  216  inches 
before  its  motion  is  deftroyed  ;  let  it  be  required  to  as- 
certain the  retarding  force  which  oppofes  its  afcent, 
that  is,  the  proportion  of  it  to  the  force  of  gravity. 
If  the  body  were  projeded  perpendicularly  upward, 
with  the  given  velocity  of  144.467  inches  in  a  fecond, 
it  would  rife  only  to  27  inches,  as  follows  in  Prop.  ig. 
And  fincc  it  afcends  along  the  plane  21 6  inches,  the 
retarding  force  on  the  plane  will  be  to  that  of  gravity 
as  27  to  216,  or  as  1  to  «  ;  which  is  alfo  the  propor- 
tion of  the  height  of  the  plane  to  the  length  of  it. 

From  this  proportion,  having  given  the  depth  to 
which  a  body  impinging  againft  another  penetrates 
it,  the  proportion  of  the  retarding  force  of  gravity 
may  be  determined.  For  example,  Mr  Robins  found 
that  a  leaden  ball  of  j  of  an  inch,  or  yV  of  a  foot  in 
diameter,  impinging  on  a  block  of  elm  with  a  velo- 
city  of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond,  penetrated  it  to  the 
depth  of  five  inches,  or  rV  of  a  foot ;  wherefore,  fincc 
a  body  projeded  upwards  with  a  velocity  of  1700 
feet  in  a  fecond,  would  rife,  if  the  atmofphere  made 
no  refiftance,  to  the  height  of  4492*  feet,  we  have 
the  force  by  which  elm  retards  the  bail  to  the  force  of 
gravity  as  44922  to  T'j  ;  or  as  107.813  to  I. 

On  this  theory  it  may  further  beobferved,  that  the 
refiftance*  oppofed  to  Spherical  bodies,  which  impinge 
on  a  block  of  wood,  a  bank  of  earth,  &c.  depend  not 
only  on  the  tenacity  or  denfity  of  the  parts,  of  which 
the  penetrated  fubftances  are  compofed,  but  upon  the 
diameters  of  the  impinging  fpheres  :  fo  that,  although 
the  refifting  and  retarding  forces  be  determined  in  any 
fubllance  for  a  fingjc  cafe  ;  yet  when  the  diameters 
and  weights  of  the  impinging  bodies  vary,  the  forces 
of  refiftance  and  retardation  oppofed  to  the  impad  on 
the  fame  fubllance  will  be  different.  By  the  prece- 
ding  fpropofition,  however,  we  may  be  enabled,  from 
a  fingle  experiment  made  on  the  retardation  of  any 
fubllance  oppofed  to  a  fpherc,  the  weight  and  diame- 
ter of  which  are  known,  to  infer  the  retardation  in 
any  other  cafe,  however  the  weights  and  diameters  may 
vary. 

23.  If  fpheres  of  different  diameters  and  different 
fpeeific  gravitie*  impinge  perpendiculary  on  fixed  ob- 
ftacles,  the  refilling  forces  of  which  are  conftant,  but 
of  different  quantities,  the  forces  which  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  impinging  fpheres  will  be  in  a  dired  ra- 
tio of  the  abfolute  forces  of  refiftance,  and  the  joint 
inverfe  ratio  of  the  diameters  and  fpeeific  gravities  of 
the  fpheres.  No  abfolute  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  this  propofition  concerning  any  matter  of  fafl, 
unlefs  an  experiment  be  firft  made  on  the  retarding  and 
refilling  force  of  fome  fubllance  which  is  to  be  cunfi- 
dcrcd  at  a  ftandard. 

a  4.  The  whole  fpaces  or  depths  to  which  fpheres, 
impinging  on  different  refilling  fubftances,  penetrate, 
are  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  velocities  of  impad,  the  joint  ratios  of  the  diame- 
ters and  fpeeific  gravities  of  the  fpheres,  and  an  in- 
verfe ratio  of  the  abfolute  forces  whereby  the  fubftan- 
ces refill  the  progrcfa  of  the  fpheres. 

5  F  Mr 
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*tui..n  rf  Mr  At  wood  conclude  this  fe&ion  with  fome  pro- 
»o<,,e  •   Mcms  relative  chiefly  to  military  proie&ilcs  s  and  in  hw 

*— *   .,„*t  fertion  (the  4th)  confider.  the  reaJinear  mo- 
tion of  bodies  afted  upon  by  forces  which  varyin  feme 
ratio  of  the  dillance*  from  •  fixed  point.  Thit  fac- 
tion cb  efly  relate*  to  the  power*  of  gravity  and  pro- 
jection, by  which  theceleftial  bodie»  are  aftuated,  and 
wh  ch  confequcntly  chiefly  regard*  aftronomy  and  the 
motion  of  pendulums;  though  there  are  lis-c wife  fome 
curious  particulars  relating  to  the  aftion  of  comprefled 
air,  the  vibration  of  inufical  firings,  and  the  undula- 
tion of  fluids.  The  fifth  feaion  confiders  the  motion 
of  bodies  immcrfed  in  fluids  ;  but  the  fixth  treats  of 
a  fubjea  which  properly  belongs  to  mechanics,  viz. 
the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies  revolving  round 

Of  '••'■^'y^Yn  mating  this  fubjeft  Mr  Atwood  obferves,  that 
ai0"un'  in  the  former  part  of  his  work  he  had  fuppofed  the  ac- 
celerating, as  well  as  refilling,  force*,  to  art  upon  the 
body  in  a  ftraight  line  patting  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  moving  ;  in  which  cafe  every  particle 
of  the  body  muft  pattakc  of  the  fame  degree  of  veloci- 
ty, bcinff  equal  to  that  with  which  the  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity  moves.  "  But  (fays  he)  it  frequently 
happens,  that  a  body,  or  fyftem  of  bodies,  is  fo  confli- 
cted, that  when  any  force  is  impreffed  upon  it,  no  mo- 
tion can  be  produced  except  round  a  fixed  axis ;  fo 
that  the  velocity  of  the  particles  which  compute  the 
fyftem  will  be  greater  or  lefs  according  as  thefe  parti- 
cles are  farther  from  the  common  axis  or  nearer  it. 
Thcfe  circumftanccs  mould  be  attended  to,  in  order  to 
afcertain  the  motion  of  revolving  bodies ;  the  prece- 
ding principles  of  acceleration  being  not  wholly  of 
themfelves  fufficient  for  that  purpofc. 

"  In  this  inve  ftigation  two  things  mutt  be  attended 
to.  i.  The  moving  force  by  which  the  revolving  mo- 
tion is  generated  ;  aad,  a.  The  ineitiaof  the  parts  of 
which  the  fyftem  is  compofed.  The  moving  force  ex- 
erted on  any  given  particle  of  the  fyftem,  as  well  as  its 
inertia,  depends  on  its  diftance  from  the  axis  of  mo- 
tion, every  thing  elfc  being  the  fame  ;  and  if  both 
thefe  be  afcertained,  the  abfolute  acceleration  of  the 
particle  will  be  determined,  and  confequcntly  the _*b- 
folute  velocity  generated  in  a  certain  time.  1  he 
methods  therefore  of  determining  thefe  forces  in  any 
given  circumftance  fhould  next  be  defcribed. 

"  Let  AFGH  (fig.  M2.)  rcprefent  the  circumfe- 
rence of  a  wheel  which  turns  in  its  own  plane  round 
an  horizontal  axis,  paffing  through  its  centre  ;  and  let 
a  weight  P,  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  a  line  AP, 
communicate  motion  to  the  wheel.  Moreover,  let 
the  whole  weight  of  the  wheel  be  Qj  and  fuppofr  this 
weight  to  be  collected  uniformly  into  the  circumfe- 
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equal  to  P,  then  will  £+5=*  »  and  tbe  ™g^t  P 
will  be  accelerated  by  a  power  which  is  to  that  of  gra- 
vity as  I  to  a  ;  and  fince  gravity  generates  in  bodies 
defcend  for  one  fecond  of  time  near  the  earth'* 


Mo- ion  of 


furface  a  velocity  of       feet  in  a  fecond  j  it  follows, 
the  weight  P  will  in  the  fame  time  have  acquired 


a  velocity  of  i6fV 

feet  in  a  fecond  only. 
"  The  parts  of  the  weight  Qwhich  are  uniformly 
difpofed  over  the  circumferenccAFGH,  balance  each 
other  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity  S  ;  their 
weight  therefore  is  of  no  effeft  in  accelerating  or  re- 
tarding the  defcent  of  P :  and  this  will  be  the  cafe 
whenever  the  axis  of  motion  pafles  through  the  com- 
mon  centre  of  gravity.  But  in  order  to  render  the 
properties  of  rotatory  motions  more  obvious,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  difpofe  the  parts  of  the  revolving  fy- 
ftem fo  that  the  axis  of  motion  fhall  not  neeeflarily 
pafs  through  the  common  centre  of  gravity  :  thus,  in- 
Head  of  having  the  weight  (^uniformly  dipofed  over 
the  circumference  AFGH,  let  it  be  collected  into  any 
point  Q\_  Here  it  is  manifeft,  that  if  the  mafs  QJ>e 
aded  upon  bv  gravity,  the  force  which  communicate* 
motion  to  the  fvltem  round  S  will  be  variable,  it  being 
the  grcatcil  when  SQjs  horizontal,  and  gradually  tlr- 
minifhing  till  Qhas  arrived  at  its  lowed  point.  Hut 
as  we  fhould  begin  with  the  mod  Ample  cafes,  the  mo- 
ving force  mu  ft  be  conftant.  This  will  be  effccled  by 
fuppofing  the  mafs  which  is  collected  in  Q  to  be  dc- 
ftitute  ofweight,  and  to  pofiefs  inertia  only.  It  follow* 
therefore,  that  during  the  revolution  of  Qrormd  S  a* 
an  axis,  the  moving  force  will  be  conftaotly  equal  to 
P,  and  the  mafs  moved  =  P+Q.  Confequcntly  the 
force  which  accelerates  the  defcending  weight,  or  any 
point  in  the  circumference,  will  be  that  part  of  gra- 
vity which  i*  exprcfled  by  the  fraction  p*^»»  be* 
fbre. 

«  In  thefe  cafes,  the  force  which  communicates  mo- 
tion to  the  fyftem  has  been  fuppofed  a  weight  or  bo- 
dy afted  upon  by  the  earth's  gravity,  and  confequent- 
ly  conftitutes  a  part  of  the  mafs  moved,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  ails  as  a  moving  force :  but  motion  may 
be  communicated  by  a  force  which  (hall  add  nothing 
to  the  inertia  of  the  matter  moved :  and  it  will  be  con- 
venient in  many  demonllrations  to  aflume  the  force  of 
this  kind}  and  in  this  cafe  we  have  not  to  take  the  in- 
ertia into  the  account.  Thus  if  any  number  of  bodies 
without  gravity  collected  into  the  points  F,  H,  C*j_ 
(fig.  112.)  arc  caufed  to  revolve  round  the  axis  S,  by  a 
moving  force  P,  the  force  which  accelerates  thefe  bo- 
dies in  their  revolution  will  be  fTXWXfS  •  P^'ded 

from 


f+h+q; 

at  a  diluu 
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rence  AFGH;  then,  during  the  defcent  of  the  weight    ^  Miei      H,  Q,  be  difpofed  at  a  diltancc 
P,  each  point  of  the  circumference  mufl  move  with  a    lhe  ax)8  of  mo,i0|J*-equal  lo  the  radius  of  the  circle 

Al-GH,  at  the  circumference  of  which  the  moving 
force  P  is  applied. 

"  In  the  preceding  example,  F,  H,  Q,  &c.  have 
been  fuppofed  to  move  with  the  fame  velocity  ;  but 
when  bodies  revolve  at  unequal  diftance*  from  the  axis, 
their  velocities  of  motion  being  different,  other  rule* 
will  be  neceffary  to  determine  the  force  whereby  any 
given  point  of  the  fyllem  is  accelerated.  In  demon- 
ftrating  the  properties  of  rotatory  motion,  the  rcvol- 
5  ™S 
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velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  P  defcends ;  and 
confequcntly,  fince  the  moving  force  is  the  weight  P, 
and  the  mafs  moved  I'-rO^,  the  force  which  accelerates 
P  in  its  defcent  will,  by  Prop.  14.  be  that  part  of  the 
tig  force  of  gravity  which  is  expreffed  by  the 
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frjaion  The  velocity,  therefore,  which  is  ge- 

nerated  in  P  in  anv  given  time,  1?  found  from  the 
iJes  before  demonftrated.    Thus,  fuppofing  Q^to  be 
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JHoti  n  of  ving  fyftem  may  be  fuppofcd  to  confift  of  one  or  more 
^  Bohc*.  D£  tne  bodies  A,  B,  C  t  the  magnitude  of  thefe  may 
*"  *  be  fuppofed  evanefccnt  j  bccaufc,  were  the  contrary 
fuppoiition  adopted,  the  particle*  in  each  body  would 
be  impelled  by  different  moving  force*,  and  exert  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  inertia  in  opposition  to  the  commu- 
nication of  motion.  But  the  force  which  impels  each 
individual  particle,  and  the  effect*  of  its  inertia  in  dif- 
ferent circumdances,  muff  be  known  before  the 
acceleration  of  the  whole  fylcm  can  be  determined. 

"  The  bodies  A,  B,  and  C,  which  may  be  termed, 
according  to  the  idea*  jult  defcribed,  material  point*, 
are .  imagined  to  be  connected  together  by  fome  per- 
fectly rigid  fubftance,  fo  as  always  to  poffefs  the  fame 
fituation  in  refpect  to  each  other  :  and  consequently 
no  motion  can  be  produced  in  any  of  them,  excepting 
that  all  revolve  at  the  fame  time  round  the  common 
axis  of  motion. 

"  All  the  points  in  this  imaginary  fubftance,  by 
which  the  part*  of  the  fyftcm  arc  connected  toge- 
ther, partake  of  the  fame  angular  motion,  defcribing 
t-ircle*  round  the  common  axis  S.  A  force  P  therefore 
being  applied  to  any  point  in  the  plane  of  its  motion, 
and  in  the  direction  of  any  line  in  that  plane  which 
pallet  not  through  the  axis,  will  communicate  an  equal 
angular  motion  to  the  whole.  Thus  let  B  (fig.  115.) 
reprcfent  a  material  point  moveable  about  an  axi*  of 
motion  palling  through  S.  With  the  radius  SD  de- 
fcribc  a  circle  DGH.  Now  if  B  be  connected  with 
every  point  in  the  area  of  this  circle,  which  is  an  in- 
flexible fubftance,  no  force  can  be  applied  to  move  the 
uircle  but  what  mull  communicate  the  fame  angular 
motion  to  B.  Let  the  force  be  applied  at  the  point 
D  ;  it  is  nvanifet),  that  in  order  to  render  it*  effect* 
'  couftant,  the  inclination  of  it*  direction  to  SD  mull 
be  always  the  fame,  and  in  a  given  plane  ;  and  the  moll 
obvious  method  of  effecting  this,  either  in  confidcrinjj 
the  fubject  theoretically,  or  in  the  practical  illu- 
ftration  of  it,  is  by  applying  a  thin  and  flexible  line 
GHDP  round  the  circumference  of  the  circle  DGH, 
and  flretchiug  this  line  by  a  given  moving  force  P. 
Here  it  it  plain,  that  in  whatever  part  the  point  D  is 
fituatcd,  the  effects  of  the  force  P  will  be  the  fame  as 
if  it  were  directly  applied  to  D  in  the  direction  of 
the  plane  of  motion,  and  perpendicular  to  SD,  and 
the  point  B  will  revolve  with  th<  fame  abfolute  and 
angular  velocity  in  both  cafes. 

"  Let  now  ABC  (fig.  1 14.)  be  a  fyftcm  of  bodic* 
of  evanefccnt  magnitude  and  without  gravity,  move- 
able about  an  axis  of  motion  which  paffes  through  S  { 
it  mult  be  obferved,  that  the  imaginary  fubftance  by 
which  the  parts  of  the  fyflem  ABC  are  connected,  mult 
contribute  nothing  either  by  its  weight  or  inertia  to 
accelerate  or  retard  the  motion  of  the  material  points 
A,  B,  C,  which  are  caufed  to  revolve  by  the  action 
of  the  given  and  conftant  force  P,  applied  at  the  dif- 
tance  ftom  the  axis  SD.  The  abfolute  force  of  P  to 
move  D,  or  any  point  of  the  circumference,  will  be 
P ;  but  the  communication  of  motion  to  this  point  D 
is  rclidcd  by  the  inertia  of  the  bodies  A,  B,C;  whieh 
being  moved  with  different  velocities,  and  acted  on  by 
different  moving  forces,  their  inertia  will  not  be  efti- 
mated  by  their  quantities  of  matter  only,  according 
to  the  law*  obfcived  in  rectilinear  motion  :  the  force 
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which  accelerate*  D,  therefore,  cannot  he  obtained  by 

dividing  P  by  A+B+C;  but  if  an  equivalent  mafs, 

or  a  quantity  of  matter,  can  be  afligned,  which  being 

collected  into  any  points  of  the  circumference  0,  A, . , 

will  caufc  an  inertia  or  refinance  to  the  motion  of  D 

equal  to  that  exerted  by  the  particles  A,  B,  C,  when 

revolving  at  their  refpective  diflances,  the  force  which 

accelerate*  the  circumference  or  any  point  in  it  D  will 

be  determined.  Thus,  let  the  mafs  Q,  when  collected 

into  a,  be  fuch  as  will  be  equivalent  in  it*  inertia  to 

A,  when  revolving  at  the  dillancc  SA  ;  alfo  let  R  be 

the  mafs  collected  into  />,  which  is  equivalent  to  B 

when  revolving  at  the  diltance  SB  ;  and  let  T,  the  mafs 

collected  into  C,  be  equivalent  to  C  when  revolving  at 

the  dillancc  SC ;  then  will  the  maf*  moved  by  the 

force  P  be  Q+RtTj  and  the  force  which  accelc- 

.  P 
rates  the  circumference  =-r — = — =,  being  canal  to 
Qj-R+T        to  n 

that  by  which  the  circumference  or  any  point  in  it  i» 

accelerated  when  the  point  confilU  of  A  and  B  and 

C,  revolving  at  the  refpective  diltance*  from  the  axis 

of  motion  SA,  SB,  SC." 

Our  author  now  proceeds  particularly  to  i'  veftigate  ^ 

the  motion  of  revolving  t>odics  in  alinoft  all  pofjibk 

circumdances,  deducing  from  his  proportions  many 

conclufions  very  ufeful  in  practical  mechanics.  Many 

of  thefe  regard  the  pendulum,  and  are  therefore  taken 

notice  of  under  that  article  ;  others  more  immediately 

relate  to  the  part*  of  mechanics  particularly  treated  of 

in  this  article  :  the  principal  of  which  follow. 

1.  The  force  which  accelerates  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  fpheie,  while  it  rolls  down  an  inclined  plane,  is  to 
the  force  by  which  it  would  be  accelerated  were  it  to 
Aide  in  the  ratio  of  live  to  feven.  As  our  limits  will 
not  admit  of  inferting  at  length  the  ilcmonftralion  of 
this  and  other  propoGn'oiis,  we  mail  in  this  only  ob- 
fervc,  that  when  a  wheel  or  a  fphcrc  r>»'/s,  the  circum- 
ference goes  backward,  while  the  centre  moves  for- 
ward; which  retrograde  motion  mull  of  ncccfflty  make 
the  other  flower  than  it  would  otherwife  be:  and  this 
retardation  Mr  A  (wood  has  determined  to  be  in  the 
proportion  above-mentioned. 

From  this  propofition  the  following  corollaries  are 
deduced.  1.  The  abfolute  force  whereby  motion  it 
generated  in  the  circumference  of  a  fphcrc  in  fuch  a 
Munition,  i*  expreffed  by  a  fraction  confiding  of  twice 
the  weight  of  the  fphere  divided  by  feven,  and  multi- 
plied into  another  fraction  confiding  of  the  height  of 
the  plane  divided  by  it*  length  ;  that  is,  fi'ppofe  the 
weight  of  the  fphere  to  be  reprefented  by  u>,  the 
height  of  the  plane  by  h,  and  its  length  by  /,  the  force 
by  which  the  circumference  of  the  fphere  is  impelled 

will  be  reprefented  by  —  X^-.  2.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, let  a  cylinder  roll  down  an  inclined  plane,  keep- 
ing the  axis  always  horizontal,  and  the  force  which 
accelerate*  the  axis  will  be  reprefented  by  the  fraction 
2  J> 

2.  Let  AB  (fig.  115.)  reprcfent  a  ftraight  lever 
moveable  round  an  horizontal  satis  of  motion,  which 
pa  lies  through  S.  Let  the  arm*  be  SB,  SA.  Sup. 
pofe  a  weight  W  to  be  affixed  to  the  extremity  of  the 
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fhorter  «rm,  and  to  be  railed  by  the  weight  P  applied 
nt  th  •  extremity  of  the  longer  »rm,  when  the  lever  is 
horizontal.  Required  to  determine  the  time  in  which 
W  will  be  raifed  through  any  Riven  height,  the 
weight  .-.iid  inertia  of  the  lever  itfclf  not  being  conli- 
dercd. 

*'  When  there  is  an  equilibrium  f  fays  Mr  Atwood) 
on  any  mechanic  power,  the  proportion  of  the  weight 
fuflained  to  the  power  Curtaining  it,  will,  in  all  cafes 
be  aliigned  from  having  given  the  dimenfions  of  the 
mechanic  power.  An  equilibrium  having  been  once 
formed,  the  fmallcft  addition  of  weight  will  caufe  the 
body  to  which  it  is  applied  on  either  fide  to  preponde- 
rate. In  thi*  cafe  a  certain  degree  of  motion  ij  gene- 
rated ;  and  fioce  the  ufca  of  the  mechanic  powers  are 
not  only  to  fuftain  forces  in  equilibrio,  but  to  raifc 
^rights  and  overcome  refinances,  it  is  a  problem  of 
principal  confluence  to  aflign  the  abfolute  quantity 
of  motion  generated  by  a  known  moving  force  in  gi- 
ven titci  rnrtances."  The  general  folution  of  the  pro- 
blem is  as  follows : 

•«  Let  AB  be  the  lever,  W  the  weight  moved  by 
the  power  P  ;  each  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  horiv.on.  .Let  G  be  the  common  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  whole  fyftem,  including  the  weights  P  and 
W  with  the  lever  itfelf;  and  o  the  centre  of  ofcilla- 
tion  *,  when  AB  vibrate*  round  the  axis  S;  the  force 
which  accelerates  B  when  the  lever  is  horizontal 

=sg£so=§0  (c)-  If  thi*  be  put  =F' Ae  time 

wherein  P  defi-rnds  through  a  pcrp<ndicul?r  fpace  x, 
and  confequcntly  wherein  W  alec rtd*  through  the  cor- 

t      .-      t           x.          SA  <*/"*^'" 
responding  fpace  ;  then  xX^=    -p  X   

 ^>t>         It  OB 

*/  V        SO  V* 

&c.  =V  *X  ™Xi+--*r_,  &c. 
/    bu  SIJ'2.5 

3.  Let  ABC  (fig.  116.)  reprcfent  a  wheel  and  axle, 

its  weight  <w,  and  let  the  axis  be  horizontal ;  having 

a  given  weight  Qjtpplicd  to  the  ciicumfercnce  of  the 

axle,  and  P  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 

in  order  to  raiic         Required  to  aflign  the  fpace  dc- 

feribed  by  the  elevated  weight  QJn  any  given  time. 

The  folution  of  this  problem,  without  attending  to  the 

rfcmonll ration,  is  this.   Having  found  the  accelerating 

power,  which  here  j.^^C^AxSA  

All  this  he  put*  =F  j  and  then  /  being  =193  inches 
i.s  before,  lie  fpace  defcribed  by  Qin  any  number  of 
ieconds  will  be  the  fquare  of  that  number  of  feconda 
multiplied  into  IF.  On  this  propolition  our  author 
makes  the  following  observations. 

"  Whenever  motion  is  communicated  to  a  body,  a 
certain  rdiilance  mult  have  been  overcome  by  the  mo- 
vrnj>  force.  Tl.is  rcf.flance  ia  of  various  kinds.  1. 
The  inertia  of  the  mafs  moved,  whereby  it. endeavours 
to  pcrfevere  in  its  date  of  quiefcttice,  or  of  uniform 
motion  in  a  light  line.    2.  That  of  a  weight  or  other 
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abfolute  force  oppofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  moving  Motion  of 
power.  3.  Obflacles  upon  which  the  moving  body  Bod*«». 
impinging  is  retarded  in  its  progrefs  :  fuch,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  refinance  which  arifes  from  the  panicle* 
of  a  fluid  thro*  which  a  bodv  moves.  The  ellimation  of 
thefe  reliftanccs,  and  their  effects  in  retarding  the  mo- 
tion of  bodies  acted  on  by  a  given  force,  are  dcducible 
from  the  laws  of  motion,  and  conftitute  a  part  of  the 
folution  of  almoft  all  problems  relating  to  the  motion 
of  bodies. 

0  The  moving  forces  alfo  are  of  various  kind*,  via. 
The  power  of  gravity,  mufeuhr  power,  the  impact  of 
bodies,  folid  and  fluid,  &e.  It  lias  been  mown,  that 
the  effects  of  theft  moving  forces  which  are  exerted  on 
bodies  in  order  to  create  motion,  exclnfive  of  the  re- 
fills rice  oppofed  to  the*n,  depend  on  the  various  cir- 
curallancts  of  the  time  in  which  they  aft,  and  on 
the  fpace*  through  which  the  bodies  moved  are  im- 
pelled, &c. 

"  Thefe  conftderations  are  urged,  to  (how,  that  from 
the  great  variety  of  undetermined  conditions  which 
may  enter  into  mechanical  problems,  there  mull  of 
courfe  be  various  methods  of  producing  the  fame 
mechanical  effect :  and  it  is  a  very  material  part  of  the 
art,  conlideied  either  in  a  theoretical  or  practical  view, 
to  proportion  the  means  to  the  end,  and  to  effect  this 
with  all  the  advantages  which  the  nature  of  the  cafe  is 
capable  of.  It  is  the  due  obfei  vat  ion  of  thefe  parti- 
culars  which  contributes  to  render  mechanic  inftru- 
ments  complete,  and  the  negleit  of  them  defective,  in 
their  conftruction.  This  proper  choice  of  means  to 
produce  mechanical  effects,  is  frequently  the  rcfult  of 
long  continued  experience  independent  of  all  theory  ; 
the  knowledge  of  which,  however,  when  applied  to 
practice,  would  fave  tlicartill  much  time  and  trouble, 
as  well  as  would  be  productive  of  other  advantages, 
which  experience  alone  mull  be  dellitute  of." 

4.  ABC  (tig.  rid.)  is  a  wheel  ami  axis  moveable 
round  an  horizontal  axis,  which  paO'es  through  S. 
Suppofc  a  given  weight  Q,  which  is  applied  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  axle  ;  let  it  he  required  to  aflign 
the  proportion  of  the  radii  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  fo 
that  the  time  in  which  the  weight  Qj»fcends  through 
any  given  fpace  fhall  be  the  leall  poflible.  In  this 
cafe,  fuppoling  the  radius  of  the  wheel  to  he  to 
inches,  and  its  weight  23  ounce*}  let  the  radius  of 
the  axle  SA  —  1  inch,  the  weight  to  be  raifed  thro' 
any  given-  fpace  to  be  100  ounces,  the  moving  force 
by  which  it  is  raifed  to  be  33  ounces  {  then  the  di- 
ftanie  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis  is  \Z$o 
inches ;  and  the  length  of  the  radius  fought  is  9.5  i 
inches. — If,  inllead  of  raiTing  the  weight  perpendieu- 
larly,  it  be  required  to  draw  it  horizontally,  and  to 
afHgn  the  dittance  SD,  at  which,  if  a  given  force  P  be 
applied,  the  time  of  defcribing  a  given  fpace  /hall  be, 
the  leaft,  and  the  moment  of  q  the  greatclt  poflible, 
we  liave  the  following  conchifton.  *'  Let  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  to  l>e  drawn  along  the  plane  be  four 
times  greater  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  mo. 


■  y  "\  Tin's  he  had  formerly  proved  when  treating  of  pendulums. 
1  n  /  is  here  put  fur  1 93  inches,  the  fuppofe-d  velocity  of  the  weight  P. 


J  R  is  the  centre  o:  gyration  of  the  whceL 
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Motion  of  »ing  force  ;  the  ra<liiif  of  the  axle  8A  being  given  { 
Bodies  ju  or<jcr  ()ial  |t  ,nav  ue  impelled  with  the  grcateft  ve- 
^""^"""^  locity  p&fEblc  and  with  the  greateft  moment,  the  ra- 
dius of  the  wheel  fhould  be  double  that  of  the  axle 
when  tiic  inertia  of  the  wheel  is  not  confideml. 

c.  Let  ARCH  (tig.  117.)  be  a  fyftem  of  bodies 
moveable  round  a  vertical  axi«  whieh  pafTes  through 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyllem.  Suppofe 
DEC!  to  be  a  wheel,  the  axis  of  which  is  vertical,  and 
coincident  with  that  of  the  fyllem;  let  motion  be 
communicated  by  m.ans  of  a  line  going  round  this 
wheel,  the  ffring  DP  being  ft  retched  by  a  given  weight 
I3 ;  l.  t  it  be  required  to  aflign  the  radiu*  of  the  wheel 
LGD,  fo  that  the  Angular  velocity  communicated 
to  the  fyileni  may  be  the  greateft  pofiiblc.  Here, 
fuppoiing  the  moving  farce  to  be  one-fourth  of  the 
weight  of  the  fyllem,  it  ihould  Ik  applied  at  a  diflance 
f-orn  the  axis  equal  to  twice  the  diil.in.ee  of  the  centre 
of  gyration,  in  order  to  produce  the  greateft  pclTible 
atij;ular  velocity  in  a  given  time 

•«  in  order  (fays  Mr  At  wood)  to  increafe  the  ac- 
tion of  a  moving  force  againft  a  weight  to  be  raifed, 
or  niiftance  to  be  overcome,  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  mechanic  powers  is  frequently  made  ufe  of.  Let 
^fiig.  118.)  be  a  power  applied  by  means  of  a  line 
to  the  vertical  wheel  C  :  f  ippofe  the  circumference  of 
the  axle  K  to  he  in  contact  with  the  circumference  of 
any  otl-.-r  vertical  wheel  B  ;  fo  that  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  B  may  always  move  equally  fall  with  that 
of  the  axle  whi-  h  belongs  to  C  ;  let  alfo  the  axle  of  B 
communicate  mot'on  to  a  vertical  wheel  A,  to  the 
axle  of  which  a  weight  7  is  fufpenekd,  f  >  a*  to  afl  in 
o|  pofition  to  p  ;  moreover,  let  the  ratio  of  imn  to  I  be 
the  fum  of  the  ratio*  of  the  radius  of  each  wheel  to 
that  of  its  axle  :  then,  if  plmn  =  q,  the  two  weights/ 


and  a  will  fultain  each  other  in  ce|uilibno 
be  at  all  greater  than  9,  the  equilibrium  will  be  de- 
il roved  ;"  and  our  author  gives  a  method  of  calcula- 
ting the  quantity  of  motion  communicated  in  certain 
circumftafie-e*. 

Our  author  next  goes  through  a  fet  of  fitnilar  pro- 
pofitions  relating  to  the  pulley  and  wedge  ;  after  which 
he  treaU  of  the  accumulation  of  power  in  ponderous 
cylinders,  and  the  ufe  of  balatl-whttla  in  machines,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made;  and  having  dif- 
i  iiffcd  thefc  fuhjeits,  he  next  comes  to  treat  of  the  ac- 
tion of  a  ft  ream  of  water  upon  a  wheel  revolving  idund 
an  horizontal  axis. 

6.  Let  ABC  (rig.  119.)  reptetent  a  water-wheel 
which  revolves  round  an  horizontal  fixed  axii,  palling 
through  its  centre  S.  Suppofe  DEF  to  be  the  axle 
of  this  wheel,  and  that  a  weight  W  is  affixed  to  a  line 
1)\V,  fo  wound  round  the  axle,  that  v  hile  the  wheel 
is  driven  round  its  nun  plane  by  the  force  of  the  wa- 
ter impinging  at  I,  the  weight  \V  may  be  raifed  in  a 
vcrticr.1  line  :  having  given  the  area  cf  the  boards  IJ, 
againft  which  the  llream  impinges  perpendicuiaily, 
and  the  idtitude  from  which  the  water  defcends,  it  is 
required  to  aflign  the  greattll  vclocil)  with  which  the 
wheel  can  revolve. 

**  When  a  ftrcurn  of  any  fluid  (fays  he)  irrpinges 
perpendicularly  againft  a  plain  and  ruiefcent  furface, 
the  exact  quantity  of  the  moving  force  is  cqUiJ  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid,  the  bafc  of  which  is 
the  aica  upon  which  the  fluid. impinges,  aud  the  alti- 


hut  if 
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tude  that  from  which  a  body  muft  defcend  freely  from  Motion  of 
reft  by  gravity,  in  order  to  acquire  that  velocity.  This  Bo-lies  ^ 
will  be  the  moving  force  which  impel*  the  body  when  * 
quiefcent  or  juft  beginning  to  move:  but  after  it  has 
acquired  fomc  motion,  the  impulfive  force  of  the  body 
will  be  diminiihcd;  being  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were 
quiefcent,  and  the  water  impinged  upon  it  with  the 
difference  of  the  former  velocities.  Wherefore  the 
altitude  of  the  column  of  the  fluid,  which  is  equal  to  its 
impelling  force,  will  be  always  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  velocity  of  the  impact  and  that  of  the  body 
itfclf ;  and  fmcc  the  altitudes  from  which  bodies  fall 
from  reft  are  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities  ac- 
quired, it  follows,  that  the  force  of  ;he  impact  will  be 
in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  dilference  between  the  velo- 
city of  the  wheel  and  that  of  the  impact."  The  fol- 
lowing i*  the  couclufior.  drawn  by  Mr  At  wood  con- 
cerning the  velocity  :  Putting  A  for  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  water  when  the  wheel  ii  quiefcent;  V 
the  velocity  with  which  it  impinges  011  the  boards  II, 
&c  and  j  the  velocity  of  the  circumference  fought ;  W 

the  weight  of  the  wheel;  thcnjr=V — Vx^-^  x  ^ 

7.  Every  other  thing  remaining 
weight  W  be  varied  ;  and  let  it  be 
the  weight  \V,  fo  that  when  the  wheel  has  acquired' 
its  uniform  velocity,  the  moment  of  \V  may  be  the 

greatefl  poffible.   Here  the  weight  =~g[5"~ 

>*.  Having  given  a  weight  W  to  be  railed  by  the 
aflion  of  the  A  ream  of  water,  th 
=:  A  againft  a  quiefcent-  fnrfac 

aflign  what  mull  be  the  proportion  betweeu  the  radius 
of  the  wheel  and  that  of  the  axle  ;  fo  that  the  uni 
form  velocity  of  the  afcendi.ig  weight  may  bi  the 
eateft  poF" 
oWVSD 


SI 

the  fam-,  let  the 
required  to  aflign) 


c  force  of  which  is 
t  it  be  required  to- 


ich  the  water  impinges  againft  the  boards 
the  greatell  moment  communicated  to  a 


grrateft  poihblc.     Here  the  "length  of  the  radius 

citv  with ' 
be  doubled, 

weight  afcending  uniformly,  will  be,  increafed  in  the 
proportion  of  8  to  1. 

"  The  force  (fays  Mr  Atwood)  which  communU  Atwood's 
cates  motion  to  water-wheels,  and  the  refiftancei  which »''fcrv»- 
arc  occasioned  by  friction,  tenacity,  and  various  other10 
caufes,  render  the  application  of  tltc  theory  of  mccha-J 
nics  to  practice,  in  thefe  cafes,  extremely  difficult. 
It  is  probably  from  this  rcafou,  that  the  conftruitiort 
of  machines  moved  by  the  force  of  water,  Sec.  has 
been  almoft  wholly  practical,  the  bell  improvements, 
having  been  deduced  from  continued  obfervation  of 
the  remits  produced  in  given  cirvumllances ;  whereby 
the  gradual  correction  of  error,  a;id  varied  experience, 
of  what  is  molt  effectual,  have  fupplied  the  place  of  a 
more  perfect  inveftigalinn  from  the  laws  of  motion. 

"  Thi*  fecms  to  he  the  heft  method,  is  far  as  re- 
gards the  practical  coiiflruciion  of  thefe  machines,  the 
nature  of  he  cafe  will  admit  of;  for  although  there 
may  be  two  ways  leading  tdtiinately  to  the  fame  truths, 
;'.  r.  a  direct  inveftigation  from  the  laws  of  motion 
and  long  continued  estimation,  independent  of  the- 
ory,  the  latter  is  frequently  the  muft  eafy  and  intcl. 
ligiblt,  although  lei*,  direct  and  lefs  fcientiftc  ;  the 
former  being  trwrccllibic  to  thofc  who  poffefs  the  elr- 
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Motion  of  rnentary  parti  of  mechanics  only.  It  is  in  tain  to  at* 
._C"^'e*'  ,  tempt  the  application  of  tic  theory  of  mechanic*  to 
T  the  motion  of  bodies,  except  every  caufe  which  can 
fenfibly  influence  the  moving  power  and  the  rcfiitancc 
to  motion  be  taken  into  account :  if  any  of  thefe  be  omit- 
ted, error  and  inconiiftency  in  the  conclufious  dedu- 
ced mull  be  the  confequence.  It  was  at  one  time 
fuppofed,  from  this  inadequate  application  of  the  the- 
ory, that  the  lame  laws  of  motion  Would  not  extend 
to  all  branches  of  mechanics,  but  that  different  prin- 
ciple!! were  to  be  accommodated  to  different  kinds  of 
motion.  If  this  were  truly  the  cafe,  the  feience  of 
mechanics  would  fall  fhort  of  that  fuperior  excellence 
and  extent  which  it  is  generally  allowed  to  poflefa. 
For  it  is  probable,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  motion 
but  what  may  be  referred  to  three  eafy  and  obvious 
proportions,  the  truth  of  which  it  is  impoflible  to 
doubt :  and  if  we  arc  not  enabled  to  investigate  the 
effects  from  the  data  in  all  cafes,  the  deficiency  mud 
not  be  imputed  to  the  fcicncc  of  mechanics,  but  to  the 
want  of  methods  of  applying  mathematics  to  it. 

"  This  may  be  illulliatcd  by  an  example,  in  order 
to  (how  that  the  motion  communicated  to  water-wheels, 
however  complicated  the  data  may  be,  is  equally  re- 
ferable to  the  laws  of  motion,  with  the  effects  of  the 
molt  unenmpounded  force.  If  a  llream  of  water  falls 
perpendicularly  on  a  plain  furface,  the  moving  force 
arifing  from  the  impact  only  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
a  column  of  water,  the  bafe  of  which  is  the  furface 
upon  which  the  water  impinges,  and  altitude  that 
through  which  a  body  mull  fall  to  acquire  the  velocity 
of  impact.  If  the  inclination  of  the  ft  ream  to  the 
furface  mould  be  changed,  the  force  exerted  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to  the  plane  will  be  diminifhed 
in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  radii  if  to  the  fine  of 


nation  ;  the  furface 


lich  the  water  impinges  re- 


maining. Now,  when  the  water  falls  on  the  boards  of 
a  water-wheel,  the  direction  of  the  llream  makes  diffe- 
rent angles  with  the  planes  of  thofc  boards;  for  linee 
the  particles  of  water  defcend  in  curve  lines,  they  will 
ftiikc  any  plain  furface  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent 
to  the  curve  on  the  point  of  impact.  Moreover,  the 
Pf.  1 1  J-  water  will  ftrikc  the  higher  boards  'IT  with  lefs  velo- 
city, and  in  a  direction  more  inclined  to  their  planes, 
than  the  lower  ones  II  ;  it  is  alio  to  be  confidcrcd, 
that  the  dream  will  impinge  on  the  boards  at  different 
distances  from  the  axis  of  motion:  all  which  circum- 
ftances  mult  be  taken  into  account,  to  find  the  force 
which  tends  to  communicate  motion  to  the  wheel 
when  quicfeentj  and  when  motion  has  been  com- 
municated, the  force  of  the  flrcam  to  turn  the  wheel 
will  be  determined  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  confidcration  which  affects  the 
moving  force:  The  force  hitherto  confidcrcd  has  been 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  impact  of  the  particles 
only;  in  which  cafe,  each  particle  after  it  has  llruck 
the  board  is  imagined  to  be  of  no  other  effect  in  com- 
tnunicating  motion:  but  this  is  not  wholly  the  cafe; 
for  after  the  particle  has  impinged  on  the  board,  it 
will  continue  fume  time  to  operate  by  its  weight ;  and 
this  time  will  be  longer  or  (horter  according  to  the 
different  conductions  of  the  wheel.  In  the  ovcrfhot 
wheel,  the  continuance  of  the  preffure,  arifing  from  the 
weight  of  the  water,  will  be  longer  than  in  the  uuderfhot, 


the  force  which  a  rife*  from  the  impact  of  the  water  Morioi 
being  nearly  the  fame  in  each  cafe.  The  whole  mo-  B"d" 
ving  force,  therefore,  will  confift  of  the  impact  deter- 
minable  as  above,  an  J  of  the  weight  of  thewatcrdefcend- 
ing  along  with  the  circumference,  and  communicating 
additional  motion  to  it:  this  entire  moving  force  being 
determined  cither  by  theory  or  experience,  may  be 
denoted  by  A.  After  the  moving  force  which  impels 
the  circumference  has  been  determined,  the  refiflance 
to  this  force  mult  be  found  ;  for  on  the  proportion 
between  the  moving  force  and  tile  rcfiftancc,  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  machine  will  depend.  This  refin- 
ance is  of  various  kinds:  1.  That  of  inertia.  2.  If 
the  machine  is  of  that  kind  which  raifes  weights,  fuch 
for  inflance  as  water  ;  the  weight  raifed,  allowing  for 
its  mechanical  effect  on  the  point  of  which  we  dclire 
to  know  the  acceleration,  mull  he  fubducted  from  the 
moving  force  before  found;  and  this  will  be  a  conftant 
quantity.  There  are  other  rcfiftanccs  alfo  homoge- 
neal  to  weight,  viz.  thofe  of  friction  and  tenacity,  Sec. 
which  are  variable  in  fome  ratio  of  the  machine's  vc- 
locity  :  and  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  inveftigation, 
the  exact  quantity  of  weight  which  the  friction  is  equal 
to,  when  the  wheel  moves  with  a  given  velocity,  muft 
b«  confidcied,  as  well  as  the  variation  of  the  re  fill  a  nets 
in  refpect  to  the  velocities;  which  circumitances  muft 
be  determined  by  experiment.  If  the  force  equiva- 
lent to  the  friction,  ice.  he  fubducted  from  the  moving 
force,  the  remainder  will  give  the  moving  power,  by 
which  the  circumference  is  impelled  upon  the  whole: 
this  being  divided  by  the  inertia  of  the  mafs  moved, 
will  give  the  force  which  accelerates  the  circumfe- 
rence. 7» 

The  following  apparatus  has  been  invented  by  Mr  Hi*  1 
At  wood,  for  illuilratittg  his  doctrines  concerning  ac- lu\'  '  ci~ 
celerated  motion,  and  has  been  found  to  anfwer  the  ^'JjJ^i^. 
purpofc  more  completely  than  any  other  we  have  heard 
of;  difcovtring  at  once  the  quantity  of  matter  moved, 
the  force  which  moves  it,  the  fpacc  difcribcd  from 
reft,  the  time  of  defoiption,  and  the  velocity  ac- 
quired. 

1.  Of  the  maft  mv\vd.  —  \n  order  to  obferve  the  ef- 
fects of  the  moving  force,  which  is  the  object  of  any 
experiment,  the  interference  of  all  other  forces  mould 
be  prevented:  the  quantity  of  matter  moved,  therefore, 
confidcring  it  before  any  impelling  force  has  been  ap- 
plied, (hould  be  without  weight;  for  although  it  be 
impoflible  to  abllract  the  natural  gravity  or  weight 
from  any  fubtlance  whatever,  yet  the  weight  may  be 
fo  counteracted  as  to  be  of  no  lcnfiblc  cflcct  in  expe- 
riments. Thus  in  the  initrumcnt  conftruHcd  to  illu- 
flrate  this  fubjeit  experimentally,  A,  11,  fig.  12;.  re- 
prefent  two  equal  weights  affixed  to  the  extremities 
of  a  very  fine  and  flexible  illk.  line:  this  line  is  ft  1  etch- 
ed over  awheel  or  fixed  pulley  tile  J,  moveable  round 
an  horizoutal  axis:  the  two  weights  A,  15,  beinj,  prc- 
cifcly  equal  and  acting  againll  each  other,  remain  in 
cquilibrio  ;  and  when  the  haft  weight  is  fuperadded 
to  cither  (letting  alidc  the  effects  of  friction),  it  will 
preponderate.  \V  hen  AB  arc  fct  in  motion  by  the 
action  of  any  weight  m,  the  fum  A-f-B  +  m  would 
conltitute  the  whole  mafs  moved,  but  for  the  inertia 
of  the  materials  which  muft  neccffarily  he  11  fed  in  the 
Communication  of  motion:  thefe  materials  confift  of, 

1.  The 
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Motion  «f  i.  The  wheel  tied,  ater  which  the  line  fuftaining  A 
bodies.  a(Wj  B  paffes.    2.  The  four  friction  wheel*  on  which 

*~  »  the  axle  of  the  wheel  o if</ refts:  the  life  of  thefe  wheels 
it  to  prevent  the  lot's  of  motion,  which  would  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  friction  of  the  axle  if  it  revolved  on 
an  immoveable  furface.  3.  The  line  by  which  the 
bodies  A  and  B  are  connected,  fo  as  when  fet  in  mo- 
tion  to  move  with  equal  velocities.  The  weight  and 
inertia  of  the  line  are  too  fmall  to  have  fcnuble  effect 
on  the  experiments  1  but  the  inertia  of  the  other  ma- 
terials juft  mentioned  conftitute  a  confidcrablc  pro- 
portion of  the  mafs  moved,  and  inuft  be  taken  into 
account.  Since  when  A  and  B  are  put  in  motion, 
they  mull  neceffarily  move  with  a  velocity  equal  to 
that  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  abtd  to  which 
the  line  is  applied)  it  follow»,  that  if  the  whole  mafs 
of  the  wheels  were  accumulated  in  this  circumference, 
its  inertia  would  be  truly  ellimatcd  by  the  quantity  of 
matter  moved  ;  but  futce  the  parts  of  the  wheel*  move 
with  different  velocities,  their  effects  in  refitlirtg  the 
communication  of  motion  to  A  and  D  by  their  inertia 
will  he  different ;  thofc  parts  which  are  furthefl  from 
the  axis  rcfifti.ig  more  than  thofc  which  revolve  near- 
er in  a  duplicate  proportion  of  thofc  diilances.  If 
the  figures  of  the  wheels  were  regular,  from  knowing 
their  weights  and  figures,  the  dittanccs  of  their  cen- 
tres of  gyration  from  their  axes  of  motion  would  be- 
come known,  and  confequently  an  equivalent  weight, 
which  being  accumulated  uniformly  in  the  circumfe- 
rence ak-J,  would  exert  an  inertia  equal  to  that  of  the 
wheels  in  their  conrtructcd'form.  But  at  the  figures 
are  wholly  ii  regular,  rccourfe  mull  be  had  to  experi- 
ment, to  affign  that  equivalent  quantity  of  matter, 
which  being  accumulated  uniformly  in  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  wheel  abed,  would  refill  the  communica- 
tion of  motion  to  A  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
wheels. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  inertia  df  the  wheel  abed, 
with  that  of  the  friction  wheels,  the  weights  A  B  being 
removed,  the  following  experiment  was  made. 

A  weight  of  30  grains  was  affixed  to  a  filk  line 
(the  weight  of  which  was  not  fo  much  as  -Jth  of  a 
grain,  and  cwnfcqucntly  too  inconiiderablc  to  have  fen- 
fiblc  cft'ec\  in  the  experiment)  ;  this  line  being  wove 
round  the  wheel  aba',  the  weight      grains  by  de- 


fcending  rrum  rot  communicatee 
and  by  many  trials  was  oblervcd 
about  38V  iiichos  in  3  feconds. 


motion  to  the  win  el, 
to  dcfcribe  a  fpace  of 
From  thefe  data  the 


equivalent  mafs  or  inertia  of  the  wheel*  will  be  known 
from  this  rule 


l,tt  a  weight  P  (fig.  121.)  be  applied  to  communi- 
cate motion  to  a  fyttcm  of  bodies  by  means  of  a  very 
(lender  and  flexible  line  going  round  the  wheclSI.DIM, 
through  the  centre  of  which  the  axis  paffes  (G  being 
the  common  centre  of  gravity,  R  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  matter  contained  in  this  line,  and  O  the  centre 
of  ufcillatiou ).  Let  this  weight  defcend  from  reft 
through  any  convenient  fpaccj  inches,  and  let  the  ob- 
frrved  time  of  it*  defernt  be  /  feconds;  then  if  /  be  the 
fpace  through  which  bodies  defcend  freely  by  gravity 
in  one  fecond,  the  equivalent  weight  fought  = 
WxSRySO  PX/V 


SD 


=  '—p. 


Here  we  h«ve/=30  gruins,  / =3  feconds,  .'=193 


A   N   I   C  S. 

inches,  /=38.e  inches;  ~»iP*''/— 

*  385 
30=  1323  grains,  or  a  J  ounce*. 

This  is  the  inertia  equivalent  to  that  of  the  wheel 
abed,  and  the  friction  wheels  together:  for  the*  rule 
extends  to  the  eftimation  of  the  inertia  of  the  mafs 
contained  in  all  the  wheels. 

The  rr(i(tancc  to  motion  therefore  arifing  from  the 
wheel's  inertia,  will  be  the  fame  as  if  they  were  abso- 
lutely removed,  and  a  tnafs  of  2{  ounces  were  uni- 
fwtnly  accumulated  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
abed.  This  being  premifed,  let  the  boxes  A  and  B  Fig 
be  replaced,  being  fufpended  by  the  lilk  line  over  the 
wheel  or  pulley  abed,  and  balancing  each  other:  fup- 
pofe  that  any  weight  m  be  added  to  A  fo  that  it  (hall 
defcend,  the  exact  quantity  of  matter  moved,  during 
the  defcent  of  the  weight  A,  will  be  afcertaincd,  for 
the  whole  mafs  wiH  be  A-f-B-r-m-f-2i  oz. 

In  order  to  avoid  troublefome  computations  in  ad- 
jufling  the  quantities  of  Matter  moved  and  the  moving 
forces,  fome  determinate  weight  of  convenient  magni- 
tude may  be  affumed  as  a  lUndatd,  to  which  all  the 
others  are  referred.  This  ftandard  weight  in  the  fub- 
fcquent  experiments  is  ^  °f  »"  ounce,  and  is  rcprcfim- 
ed  by  the  lettctm.  The  inertia  of  the  wheels  being 
therefore  =2^  minces,  wiH  be  denoted  by  it  n.  A 
and  B  are  two  boxes  conftructed  fo  as  to  contain  diffe- 
rent quantities  of  matter,  according  as  the  experiment 
may  require  them  to  be  varied  :  the  weight  of  each 
box,  including  the  hook  to  which  it  is  fufpended, 
=  iioz.  or  according  to  the  preceding  eftimation, 
.the  weight  of  each  box  will  be  denoted  by  6  m;  thefe 
boxes  contain  fuch  weights  as  are  reprefented  by  fig. 
122.  each  of  which  weighs  an  ounce,  fo  as  to  be  equi- 
valent to  4m;  other  weights  of  4oz.=  2»r,  4  =  "', 
and  aliquot  parts  of  m,  fuch  as  i*t,  +m,  may  be  alfo 
included  in  the  boxes,  according  to  the  conditions  «f 
the  different  experiments  hereafter  defcribed. 

If  4]  ox.  or  19  m,  be  included  in  cither  box,  this 
with  the  weight  of  the  box  itfelf  will  be  25*5  fo  that 
when  the  weights  A  and  B,  each  being  icm,  are  ba- 
lanced in  the  manner  above  reprefented,  their  whole 
mafs  will  be  50  m,  which  bring  added  to  the  inertia  of 
the  wheels  11  m,  the  fum  will  be  61  m.  Moreover, 
three  circular  weights,  fuch  as  that  which  is  repre- 
fented at  fig.  123.  are  conftructed;  each  of  which 
4  oz.  or  m;  if  one  of  thefe  be  added  to  A  and  one  to 
B,  the  whole  mafs  will  now  become  63  m,  perfectly  in 
equilibrio,  and  moveable  by  the  lead  weight  added  to 
either  (fetting  afidc  the  effects  of  friction  ),  in  the  fame 
manner  prcciiely  as  if  the  fame  weight  or  force  \ver«r 
applied  to  communicate  motion -to  the  mat's  63  m,  ex- 
ifling  in  free  fpace  and  without  gravity. 

2.  The  twivihg  Force.  Since  the  natural  weight  or 
gravity  of  any  given  fubftancc  is  couliant,  and  the  ex- 
act quantity  of  it  eafily  ctlimated,  it  will  be  convenient 
here  to  apply  a  weight  to  the  mafs  A  as  a  moving 
force:  thus,  when  the  fyftem  conlitU  of  a  mafs  =63^, 
according  to  the  preceding  defcript.oit,  tiie  whole  being 
perfectly  balanced,  let  a  weight  •{oz.  or  «r»,  fuch  as  is 
reprefented  in  fig.  1 24.  be  applied  on  the  mafs  A  ; 
this  will  communicate  motion  to  the  whole  fytlem: 
by  adding  a  quantity  of  matter  m  to  the  forma  mafs 
63m,  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  moved  will  now 

become 


no. 
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*83£* be?,°m.e  64"»;  and  the  moving  force  being  =m,  this    extremity  being  coincident  with  o,  by  attending  to 
,  mil  give  the  force  which  accelerate*  the  defcent  of  A    the  beats  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  with  a  little  practice, 


784 


64/n 


or  _  part  of  the  accelerating  force  by  which  thc  ^  which  f"PP<«»  the  box  A  may  be  removed 

64  at  the  moment  the  pendulum  bests,  fo  that  thc  dc- 

the  bodies  defcend  freely  towards  the  earth's  furface.  fcent  of  A  (hall  commence  at  the  fame  inftant. 

By  the  preceding  conftruftion,  the  moving  force       4-  Of  the  vrlaciij  atquirej.    It  remains  only  to  dc- 

may  be  altered  without  altering  the  mafs  moved;  fcribe  in  what  manner  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  de- 

for  fuppofc  the  three  weights  m,  two  of  which  are  fcending  weight  A,  at  any  given  point  of  the  fpacc 


placed  on  A.  and  one  on  B  to  be  removed,  then  will 
A  balance  B.  If  the  weights  3  m  be  all  placed  on  A, 
■the  moving  force  will  now  become  3  m,  and  the  m* fa- 
moved  64m  as  before,  and  the  force  which  accelerates 

the  defcent  of  A  =  ^-=J-  parti  of  thc  force  by 
64m  64 

which  gravity  accelerates  bodies  in  their  free  defcent 
to  the  furface. 

Suppofe  it  were  required  to  make  the  moving  force 
2m,  the  mafs  moved  continuing  the  fame.  In  order  to 
■effcA  this,  let  thc  three  weight*,  each  of  which  =>»», 
be  removed ;  A  and  B  will  balance  each  other ;  and  the 
whole  mafs  will  be  6 «  m:  let  f  m,  fig.  1 24.  be  added  to 
A,  and  4-1"  to  B,  the  equilibrium  will  (I ill  be  preferved, 
and  the  mafs  moved  will  be  62 m;  now  let  1  m  be  added 
to  A,  thc  moving  force  will  be  2m,  and  the  mafs  mo- 
ved 641;,  at  before;  wherefore  the  force  of  accelera- 
tion =  iV  part  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity.  Thefe 
alterations  in  the  moving  force  may  be  made  with 
great  cafe  and  convenience  in  the  more  obvious  and 
■elementary  experiments,  there  being  no  neccffity  for 


through  which  it  has  dcl'ccnded,  is  made  evident 
the  feufes.  The  velocity  of  A's  defcent  being  con- 
tinually accelerated  will  be  thc  fame  in  no  two  points 
of  thc  fpace  defcribed.  This  is  occafioned  by  the 
con  Han  t  attion  of  the  moving  force ;  and  fince  thc 
velocity  of  A  at  any  inftant  is  men  fa  red  by  the  fpace 
which  would  be  defcribed  by  it,  moving  uniformly  for 
a  given  time  with  the  velocity  it  had  acquired  at  that 
inftant,  this  meafurc  cannot  be  experimentally  obtain- 
ed, except  by  removing  the  force  by  which  the  de- 
fcending  body's  acceleration  was  caufed. 

In  order  to  (how  in  what  manner  this  is  affecled  par- 
ticularly, let  us  again  fuppofe  the  boxes  A  and  B 
~*S™  eacn;/°.  "  together  to  be  =:  jo  nr ;  this 

now 


50  nr 

with  the  wheel's  inertia  11  m  will  make  61  m; 
let  m,  fig.  1 22,  be  added  to  A,  and  an  equal  weight 
m  to  B,  thefe  bodies  will  balance  each  other,  and  the 
whole  mafs  will  be  63  m.  If  a  weight  m  be  added  to 
A,  motion  will  be  communicated,  the  moving  force 
being  m,  and  the  mafs  moved  64  m.  In  eftimating 
the  moving  force,  the  circular  weight  =  m  was  made 
altering  the  contents  of  thc  boxes  A  and  B:  hut  the    u^e      ■*  ■  moving  force  :  but  for  the  prefent  purpofe 


proportion  and  abfolute  quantities  of  the  moviug  force 
and  mafs  moved  may  be  of  any  afligncd  magnitude, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  proportion  to  be  il- 
luftratccL 

3.  Of  the  fottt  de/criltJ.  The  body  A,  fig.  120, 
defcends  in  a  vertical  line  ;  and  a  fcale  about  64  inches 
in  length  graduated  into  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch 
is  adj tilled  vertical,  and  fo  placed  that  the  defcending 
weight  A  may  fall  in  the  middle  of  a  fquare  ftage, 
fixed  to  receive  it  at  the  end  of  the  defcent :  the  be- 
ginning of  the  defcent  is  cfti mated  from  o  on  the 
fcale,  when  thc  bottom  of  the  box  A  is  on  a  level 
with  o.  Thc  defcent  of  A  is  terminated  when  the 
bottom  of  the  box  (hikes  the  ilage,  which  may  be 
fixed  at  different  diftances  from  the  point  o  ;  fo  that 
by  altering  the  po  fit  ion  of  the  ilage,  the  fpace  de- 
fcribed from  quiefcence  may  be  of  any  given  magni* 
tude  lefs  than  64  inches. 

4.  The  time  of  motisn  is  obferved  by  the  beats  of 
a  pendulum,  which  vibrates  feconds;  and  the  experi- 
ments, intended  to  illuftrate  thc  elementary  propoli- 
tions,  may  be  eafily  fo  conftru&ed  that  the  time  of 
motion  (hall  be  a  whole  number  of  feconds  :  the  efti- 
mation  of  the  time,  therefore,  admits  of  conlidtrablc 
cxadnefs,  provided  thc  obfervcr  takes  care  to  let  the 
bottom  of  the  box  A  begin  its  defcent  prccifely  at 


of  (bowing  the  velocity  acquired,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  ufc  a  flat  rod,  the  weight  of  which  is  alfo  =:  m. 
Let  thc  bottom  of  the  box  A  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  o  on  the  fcale,  the  whole  mafs  being  as  defcribed 
above  =  63  m,  perfectly  balanced  in  equilibrio.  Now 
let  the  rod,  thc  weight  of  which  =r  m,  be  placed  on 
thc  upper  furface  of  A  ;  this  body  will  defcend  along 
the  fcale  prccifely  in  thc  fame  manner  as  when  the 
moving  force  was  applied  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
weight.  Suppofe  the  mafs  A,  fig.  1 25,  to  have  de- 
feended  by  conflant  acceleration  of  force  of  nr,  for 
any  given  time,  or  through  a  given  fpacc  :  let  a  cir- 
cular frame  be  fo  affixed  to  the  fcale,  contiguous  to 
which  the  weight  defcend*,  that  A  may  pafs  centrally 
through  it,  and  that  this  circular  frame  may  intercept 
the  rod  m  by  which  thc  body  A  has  been  accelerated 
from  quiefcence.  After  the  moving  force  m  has  bceu 
intercepted  at  the  end  of  the  given  fpace  or  time,  there 
will  be  no  force  operating  on  any  part  of  the  fyftcm 
which  can  accelerate  or  retard  its  motion  :  this  being 
the  cafe,  the  weight  A,  thc  inftant  after  m  has  been 
removed,  muft  proceed  uniformly  with  the  velocity 
which  it  had  acquired  that  inftant  t  in  the  fubfequent 
part  of  its  defcent,  the  velocity  being  uniform  will 
be  meafured  by  fpace  defcribed  in  any  convenient 
number  of  feconds. 


any  beat  of  the  pendulum  ;  then  thc  coincidence  of  O'Jtr  mft  tf  thi  mjrument.  It  is  needlefs  to  de- 
the  ftroke  of  the  box  againft  the  ftage,  and  thc  beat   fcribe  particularly,  but  it  may  not  be  improper  juA  to 


of  thc  pendulum  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  motion, 
will  (how  how  nearly  thc  experiment  and  the  theory 
agree  together.  There  might  be  various  mechanical 
devices  thought  of  for  letting  the  weight  A  begin  its 
drfrciit  at  thc  inftant  of  a  beat  of  the  pendulum  \V;  let 
the  bottom  of  thc  box  A,  when  at  o  on  the  fcale, 


mention  thc  further  ufes  of  this  inftrument ;  fuch  as 
the  experimental  cltimation  of  the  velocities  communi- 
cated by  the  impact  of  bodies  ctaftic  and  nonelaftic  ; 
the  q'jaut  ly  of  rclillance  oppofed  by  fluids,  a;  well  as 
for  various  other  purpofes.  Thefe  ufes  we  (hall  not  in- 
fill on  j  but  the  properties  of  retarded  motion  being  a 


tvtl  on  a  flat  rod,  held  iu  thc  hand  horizontally,  its   part  of  the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  (how 
M'  3wo.  1  m 
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«r  In  what  manner  the  motion  of  bodies  refilled  by  con- 


flsnt  force*  we  reduced  to  experiment  by  mean 


the 


inftnunent  above  defcribed,  with  M  great  eafe  and  pre- 
cifion  as  the  propcrtie»of  bodies,  uniformly  accelerated. 
A  tingle  inftance  will  be  fuificient :  Thus,  fuppofc  the 
mafs  contained  in  the  weights  A  and  B,  fig.  i  25.  and 
the  wheels  to  be  61  ss,  when  perfectly  in  equilibrio; 
let  a  circular  weight  m  he  applied  to  B,  and  let  two 
long  weights  or  rods,  each  znf  be  applied  to  A, 
then  will  A  deicend  by  the  action  of  the  moving  force 
as,  the  mafs  moved  being  64  m  :  fuppafe  that  when 
it  has  defcribed  any  given  fpace  by  conftant  accelera- 
tion, the  two  rods  «  are  intercepted  by  the  circular 
frame  above  defcribed,  while  A  is  deicending  through 
it,  the  velocity  acquired  by  that  defcent  is  known • 
and  when  the  two  rods  are  intercepted,  the  weight  A 
will  begin  to  move  on  with  the  velocity  acquired,  be* 
ing  now  retarded  by  the  conftant  force  m  ;  and  fince 
the  ruafs  moved  is  62  ar,  it  follows,  that  the  force  of 
retardation  will  be  yV  part  of  that  force  whereby  gra- 
vity retards  bodies  thrown  perpendicularly  upwards. 
The  weight  A  will  therefore  proceed  along  the  gra- 
duated fcale  in  its  defcent  with  an  uniformly  retarded 
motion,  and  the  fpaces  defcribed,  times  of  motion, 
and  velocities  deftroyed  by  the  refilling  force,  will  be 
fubjed  to  the  fame  meafures  as  in  the  examples  of  ac- 
celerated motion  above  defcribed. 

In  the  foregoing  defcriptions,  two  fuppofitions  have 
been  afTumed,  neither  of  which  arc  mathematically 
but  it  may  be  cafily  mown  that  that  arc  fo 
a  phyfical  fenfe  ;  the  errors  occafioncd  by 


2.  The  force  which  communicates  motion  to  the  fy- 
ftcm  has  been  afTumed  conftant ;  which  will  be  true  on- 
ly 011  a  fuppofition  that  the  line,  at  the  extremities  of 
which  the  weights  A  and  B,  fig.  130.  nre  affiacd,  is 
ovder  to  make  it  evident,  that 
tia  are  of  no  fenfiUe  cfTcd, 


without  weight.  In 
the  line's  weight  and 


let  a  cafe  be  referred  to,  wherein  the  body  A  dtfeends 
through  4&  inches  from  reft  by  the  action  of  the  mo* 
ving  force  ar,  when  the  mafs  moved  is  64  m ;  the  time 
wherein  A  deferibes  48  inches  is  increafed  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  hue's  weight  by  no  more  than  -iiccth 
parts  of  a  fecond  t  the  time  of  defcent  being  3.9896 
feconds,  when  the  firing's  weight  is  not  confidcred, 
and  the  time  when  the  firing's  weight  is  taken  into 
account  =  4.0208  feconds  ;  the  difference  between 
which  is  wholly  infenfihlc  by  obfervation. 

2.  The  bodies  have  alfo  been  fuppofed  to  move  in 
vacuo,  whereas  the  air's  refi (lance  will  have  fume  ef- 
fect in  retarding  their  motion  :  but  as  the  grcatcil  ve- 
locity communicated  in  thefe  experiments,  cannot 
much  exceed  that  of  about  26  inches  in  a  fecond  (fup- 
pofc  the  limit  26.2845),  and  the  cylindrical  boxes  be- 
ing about  Inches  in  diameter,  the  air's  rcliftance 
can  never  increafe  the  time  of  defcent  in  fo  great  a  pro- 
portion as  that  of  240  :  241  ;  its  effects  therefore  will 
be  infcnfible  in  experiment. 

The  effects  of  friction  are  aim  oil  wholly  removed 
by  the  friction  wheels ;  for  when  the  furfaces  arc  well 
polilhed  and  free  from  dull,  tec.  if  the  weights  A  and 
B  be  balanced  in  perfect  equilibrio,  and  the  whole 
mafs  confifts  of  63  ■»,  according  to  the  example  al- 
ready defcribed,  a  weight  of  iT  grains,  or  at  moll  2 
grains,  being  added  either  to  A  or  B,  wOl  communi- 
cate motion  to  the  whole ;  which  fhows  that  the  effects 
of  friction  will  not  be  fo  great  as  a  weight  of  iT  or 
2  grains.  In  fome  cafes,  however,  efpecially  in  ex- 
periments relating  to  retarded  motion,  the  effects  of 
friction  become  fenfible  j  but  may  be  very  readily  and 
exactly  removed  by  adding  a  f trull  weight  1.5  or  2 
grains  to  the  defending  body,  taking  that  the  weight 
added  is  fuch  as  is  in  the  lcatl  degree  fmalk-r  than  that 
which  is  juft  fuificient  to  fet  the  whole  in  motion, 
when  A  and  B  are  equal  and  balance  each  other  be- 
fore the 1 
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MECHOACAN,  a  province  of  Mexico,  or  New 
Spain,  in  America,  bounded  oa  the  north  by  Pa- 
mi  CO  and  Gaudalajara,  on  the  eaft  by  Panucs  and 
Mexico  Proper,  oa  the  fetrth  by  the  Racine  Ocean, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Guadalajara  and  the  South  8ea. 
The  foil  it  exceedingly  ferthV;  and  the  climate  fo 
wholefome,  that  the  Spaniards  imagine  ifto  be  pof- 
fcfled  €>f  fome  peculiarly  reflorstive  quality  ;  for  which- 
rrafon  the  Tick  and  infirm  flock  to  it  from  all  quarters. 
The  commodities  are  fulphur,  indigo,  farfaparilla,  faf- 
fafras,  cacao,  vaneDoes,  ambergrife,  hides,  wool,  cot- 
ton, fdk,  fugar,  the  root  mechoacan  or  white  jalap, 
and  Giver.  This  province  formed  an  independent  king- 
dom at  the  time  Mexico  was  reduced  by  Cortex.  The. 
fovereign  had  long  been  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
Mexicans,  aud  was  confidcred,  next  to  the  republic  of 
Tlafcala,  as  the  raoft  formidable  barrier  agaioft  the 
extenfion  of  the  imperial  frontier.  However,  he  fub- 
mittcd  to  Cortez  without  ftriking  a  blow,  being  inti- 
midated by  the  wonders  he  hadperformcd  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men ;  and  thus  Mechoacan  became  a  province  of 
the  Spanim  empire,  and  a 
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The  country  at  that  time  was  exceedingly  populous, 
but  the  natives  are  now  much  thinned  {  and  that  ra- 
ther by  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards,  than  by  their  tyranny.  The -capital  of  the 
province  is  alfo  called  Mtctmtean  by  the  natives,  but 
Vanadate  by  the  Spaniards. 

MccHOacAtt,  or  White  Jalap,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  the  root  of  an  American  fpeciet  of  convolvulus) 
brought  from  Mechoacan,  -a  province  of  Mexico,  in  1 
thin  flice*  like  jalap,  but  larger,  and  of  a  whitifli  co- 
lour.   It  was  tirft  introduced-  into  Europe  about  the 
year  1524,  as  a  purgative  univetially  faff,  and  capa- 
ble of  evacuating  all  morbific  humours  from  the  moft 
remote  parts  of  the  body  :  but  as  foon  as  jalap  be- 
came known,  mechoacan  gradually  loft  its  reputation,  . 
which' it  has  never  fince  been  able  to  retrieve.    It  is 
neverthelefs  by  fome  flill  deemed  an  ufeful  cathartic  ;  . 
it  has  very  little  fmell  or  tafte,  and  is  not  apt  to  of- 
fend the  ilomach  ;  its  operation  is  flow,  bat  effectual 
and  fafc.    Gcoffroy  affirms  that  there  is  fcarce  any 
purgative  accompanied  with  fewer  inconveniences.  It ' 
leans  to  differ  from  jalap  only  in  being  weaker  j  the  - 
5G 
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Mccklen-  refmi  obtained  from  both  hive  nearly  thef  ame  quali- 
tics,  but  jalap  yields  five  or  fix  times  as  much  as  me- 
choacan  ;  hence  it  i»  found  neceflary  to  exhibit  the 
latter  in  fix  times  the  dofe  of  the  Tormer  to  produce 
the  fame  effects, 

MECKLENBURG,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  con- 
'  taining  thofe  of  Schwerin  and  Guftto,  is  bounded  by 
Pomerania  on  the  call,  by  part  of  the  marquifate  of 
Brandenburg  and  the  duchy  of  Luneohurg  on  the 
fouth,  the  Baltic  on  the  north,  and  Holftrin  and 
Kaxc-Lawenburg  on  the  weft.  Their  greateit  length 
is  about  1 20  miles,  and  greateft  breadth  upwards  of 
60.  With  refpect  to  the  foil,  much  cannot  be  faid  in 
favour  of  it,  as  it  confifts  in  general,  either  of  fand, 
or  lar^e  and  defolatc  heaths,  intcrfperfed  with  moors, 
wood*,  fens,  and  lakes.  It  yields  very  little  wheat, 
and  not  a  great  deal  of  oats,  rye,  and  barley  ;  but 
breeds  a  cotifidcrable  number  of  fhecp  and  cattle,  has 
plenty  of  fifli,  with  Hone-quarries,  falt-fprhigs,  alum, 
iron,  and  fome  copper.  The  principal  rivers  here  arc 
the  Hide  and  fitor,  which  fall  into  the  Elbe  as  it 
glides  along  the  borders  of  this  country  to  the  fouth- 
veft ;  the  Reckenitz,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Baltic  ;  a*  do  the  Peene,  the  Warno,  and  the  Stope- 
tiitz.  This  country  has  only  one  harbour  on  the  Bal- 
tic, namely  that  of  Roftock.  In  both  duchies,  ex- 
clufive  of  Roftock,  arc  45  great  and  fmall  cities,  with 
three  convents,  and  a  great  number  of  manors  and 
farms,  belonging  either  to  the  duke,  the  nobility,  or 
-  convents.  The  peafants  are  in  a  ftate  of  villainage  ; 
but  the  nobility  enjoy  very  confiderablc  privileges. 
The  ftates  are  compofed  of  the  nobility  and  towns  ; 
and  the  diets,  which  are  fummoned  annually,  arc  held 
alternately  at  Sternberg  and  Malehin.  The  duchy 
of  Schwerin  appoints  four  provincial  counsellors,  and 
that  of  Guflro  as  many  1  who  rank  according  to  fc- 
niority  with  the  duke's  actual  privy-counfcllors,  as 
their  marfhals  do  with  the  colonels.  Hie  lefler  com- 
mittee reprefents  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  and 
commons,  by  whom  the  members  are  cboicn  freely 
and  without  cpntroul,  and  no  edict  relative  to  the 
whole  country  can  be  publifhed  without  their  confent, 
or  in  prejudice  of  their  rights.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  country  arc  moftly  Lutherans,  under  their  fuper- 
intendants.  There  arc  alfo  fome  Calvinifts  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Befides  the  grammar-fchools  in  the 
towns,  there  is  an  univcrfity  at  Roftock.  The  com- 
modities of  the  duchy  arc  corn,  flax-,  hemp,  hops, 
wax,  hooey,  cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  wool,  and  wood, 
a  part  of  which  is  exported,  but  hardly  any  manu- 
factures. 

Of  the  houfc  of  Mecklenburg,  there  are  two  line* 


ft  ill  fubfiftingy  riz.  that  of  Schwerin  and  that  of  Strelitz.  MerUtn- 
The  latter  commenced  in  duke  Adolphus  Frederick  II. 
younger  brother  of  the  duke  of  Schwerin,  and  grand- 
father of  the  prefent  dwke  of  Strelitz,  Adolphus  Fre- 
derick IV.  who  entered  on  the  government  in  17^2, 
and  whofc  family  hath  lately  received  a  great  addi- 
tional luftre  by  his  Britannic  majefty'a  taking  his  fc* 
eond  lifter  for  his  con  fort,  and  by  her  own  great  me- 
rit and  noble  deportment  in  that  high  ftation.  Be- 
fides the  duchy  of  Strelitz,  to  this  duke  belong  the 
principality  of  Ratzeburg,  with  the  lordlhip  of  Star- 
gard,  the  ancient  comtnanderies  of  Miro  and  Netnc- 
ro,  and  a  yearly  penfion  of  9000  dollars  out  of  the 
Boitzcnburgh  tolL  The  title  aflumed  by  both  the 
dukes  is  dale  of  Mecklenburg,  prince  of  Wtnden,  Schwe- 
rin, and  Ratzhurg,  count  of  Schwerin  and  the  coun- 
try of  Roftock,  and  lord  of  Stargard.  By.  the  agree- 
ment concluded  at  Wittftock  in  144a,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male-line  of  the 
dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  is  entitled  to  their  whole  fuc- 
ceflion.  The  duke  of  Schwerin  has  two  votes  both  in 
the  diet  of  the  empire  and  that  of  the  circle.  The 
mntricnlar  afieftmcnt  for  the  duchies  of  Schwerin  and 
Guitro  is  40  horfeand  67  foot,  or  748  florins  month- 
ly, including  what  is  paid  by  Sweden  for  Wifmar,  and 
the  bailiwics  of  Poll  and  Neuklofter.  To  the  cham- 
ber of  Wetzlar,  thefe  two  duchies  pay  each  243  rix- 
dollars,  43  kruitzcrs.  For  the  government  of  Meck- 
lenburg, the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  revenue,  there  is  the  privy  council  of 
regency,  the  dcmefnc-chambcr,  the  high  and  provin- 
cial court  of  juftice,  to  which  appeals  lie  in  moft  cau- 
fes,  both  from  the  confiftory  and  the  inferior  civil 
courts ,  and  which  are  common  to  both  the  dukes.  Aa 
to  the  revenues,  thole  of  the  Schwerin  line  muft  be 
very  confiderablc,  thofe  arifing  from  the  demefnr -bai- 
liwics and  regalia  alone  amounting  to  300,000  rix- 
dollart  per  annum.  There  is  a  tax  on  land  that  pro-' 
duces  no  contemptible  fum,  and  that  called  the  prin- 
ce ft' t  tax  is  fixed  at  20,000  rix-dollars  :  befides  all 
thefe,  there  are  alfo  free-gifts.  The  whole  revenues  of 
the  Strelitz  branch  arc  cftimated  at  1 20,000  rix-dollars. 
Each  of  thefe  princes  maintains  a  body  of  troops. 

MECONIUM,  the  excrement  contained  in  the 
guts  of  an  infant  at  its  birth.  If  this  matter  is  not 
loon  purged  off,  it  occafione  gripes,  &c.  A  tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  true  caftor  oil  is  an  excellent  purge  in  this  cafe  } 
but  the  firft  milk  from  the  mother's  brcaft  is  ufuaily 
fufluicnt,  if  it  flows  in  due  time. 

Meconium,  in  pharmacy,  the  extract  of  Britifli 
poppies.  It  has  all  the  virtue*  of  foreign  opium,  but 
in  a  fomewhat  lower  degree. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  121.  col.  1.  line  30.    For  "  Lord  Napier,  Baron  of  Merchifton,"  read  ««  Jain  Napier, 
Baron,"  &c.  And  for  "  Lord  Napier,"  in  different  other  places  in  the  courfe  of  the  article,  read 
"  Baron  Napier."    The  fame  error  hat  been  fallen  into  bv  fcveral  former  writer*,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  invention  of  Logarithms.    Join,  above  mentioned,  the  real  author  of  that  inven- 
tion, was,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Scotland  in  his  time,  called  The  Baron  of  Merchifton  t 
Baron  being  an  appellation  then  given  to  all  the  great  landholders,  but  which  did  not  confer 
or  imply  the  title  of  Lord.    The  firft  Lord  Napier  waa  AreBiba/d,  elded  fon  of  the  illuftrioua 
inventor  of  the  Logarithms. 
P.  309.  coL  1. 1.  8.    For  paternal,  read  pattrnox. 
413.  coL  2.  line  26.    For  Goetic,  read  Gtotie.  ■ 
537.  col.  2. 1.  16.  fiom  bottom.    For  Cast  a,  read  Cassia. 

651.  in  the  Title  of  the  Catalogue  of  Simples.    For  1 

652.  coL  I.  L  penult.    Dele  the  parcnthefis  after  med. 

653.  col.  1. 1.  9.    For  Si/on,  read  Si/on  amomum. 

 coL  1.  L  13.    For  eon.  read  com.  or  communir. 

— —  coL  I.  L  17.    For  arvenfit,  read  A.  arwnfit. 
— —  foot-note,  1.  4.    For  antidjfinttria,  read  antidtftnttrica. 

65 5.  coL  1. 1.  3.    Yorjtflulout,  read  JJuU/iu. 

 col.  1.  1.  20.    For  ialfommum,  read  bnJ/amka. 

 col.  1.  L  35.    For  balfamtnum,  read  balfammm.  *'• 

—  col.  3.  L  11,  12,  13,  14,  15.    For  rofin,  read  refin. 
6j6.  col.  1.  1.  31,    For  Cbenopi&um,  read  Cbtnofodnmi. 
658.  foot-note,  L  penult.    For  at,  read  at. 
661.  coL  5.  1.  21.    For  namto  a,  read  name  to  a, 

665.  col.  1.  1.  16.  1 7.    For  Fi-  curtBgiofa,  read  Fiat  rtSgio/a. 

—  c«I.  1. 1.  49.    For  Fa&dm,  read  H.fttiduu 

666.  col.  1.  1.  penult.    For  Pfycbatria,  read  Pfjthotria. 

677.  col.  1.  1.  9.  10.  from  bot.    For  Da-  turafiramon,  read  Datura Jlnmon.  Or 

678.  col.  1. 1.  14.  from  bot.    For  Verpafcvm,  read  Vtrbafam. 
-TT  col.  5.  L  1  J.    For  England,  read  Erland. 


NB^On  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  nertfTary  to  "begin  the  enfning  Volume,  the  p relent 
one  wanu  about  12  pagca  of  the  ulual  quaatit),  for  which  an  equivalent  (hall  be  duly  added  ia 
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